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GBARISO.  Wbeel-work  in  which  motion  b  truBmitted  from  one  *beel  to  uiotlier  b;  means  of 
teeth  upon  ^eir  peripheiieB,  is  called  (^eating.  The  axes  of  a  pair  of  wheels  in  gear  may  have  dif- 
ferent telatire  positions,  and  the  teeth  may  set  upon  each  other  in  diffet«nt  ways.  There  are  In  con- 
sequence six  Tarieties  or  classes  of  {^earing,  tEz.  :  I,  spur-gearlng ;  2,  beTel-gearing ;  S,  skcw-geat- 
ing  ;  4,  Bcrew-|Teanng ;  6,  twisted  gearing  ;  fl,  face-gearing. 

lo  general,  if  the  teeth  of  wheeU  in  gear  be  indefluitelj  increased  in  number  and  reduced  in  aize, 
thej  will  altimatcl;  become  mere  lines,  or  elements  of  surfaces  in  contact  These  are  called  the  pitch- 
surfitees  ;  their  relatire  motiona  are  the  some  tis  thoae  of  the  wheels  from  which  they  are  thus  de- 
rived, and  their  forms  and  dispoBition  depend  upon  the  class  of  gearing  to  which  those  wheels  origi- 
nally belonged.  In  spar,  bevel,  and  skew  gearins,  the  sarfacet  of  the  teeth  are  composed  of  riglit 
lines ;  two  enga^g  teeth  oi  a  pair  of  either  kind  of  wheels  touch  each  other  tlong  a  right  line,  and 


the  teeth  are  by  the  above  process  reduced  to  rtrlUitiear  elements  of  the  pitch-surfaces.  The  niw. 
of  spur-wheels  are  parallel,  and  the  pilch -surfaces  aii;  cylinders ;  the  aies  of  bcvel-wheele  intersect, 
and  the  pitch-surfaces  are  cones  whose  common  vertex  is  the  point  of  intersection;  the  axes  of 
skew-wheels  lie  In  dilTerent  planes,  and  the  pitch-aurfsces  are  hyperholoids.  In  all  these  cases  the 
pitch-surfaces  ore  tangent  along  an  element ;  but  In  screw-gearinff  the  teeth  are  of  heliooidal  form, 
and  ultimately  become  MiaU  elements  of  cylinders  which,  since  the  axes  are  not  in  the  same  plane, 
arc  tangent  to  each  other  at  a  ainple  point  only.  It  is  this  fact  which  most  strikingly  marks  the  di»- 
tinctioQ  between  screw  and  twisted  gearing,  which  are  somelimes  confounded  with  each  other.  But 
io  the  latter  the  axes  are  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  teeth,  of  helicoldel  form,  finally  reduce  lo  cylin- 
drical helices  or  conical  helices  upon  pltch-giirfaees  which  are  tangent  along  sn  clement.  There  Is 
no  screw-like  action  of  one  wheel  upon  the  other,  as  there  Is  in  screw-^earinf;,  and  twisted  nhcels  are 
In  fact  only  modified  forms  of  spur  or  of  bevel  wheels.    In  tiie  explanation  of  their  construction 


thej  will  accordingtj  be  tmted  u  aucb,  altliougb  ttic  peculiar  DonfonnaUon  af  tbe  teeth  haa  OMUtd 

tbem  to  be  placed  in  a  diBtinct  class. 
Theae  five  varieties  are  those  most  extensively  used  in  modern  nwehiDery,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  piur  o(  wheels  and  their  pilcU-aurfaceB,  of 
each  duo,  U  Bhavn  In  Figs.  2064  to  2068.  i'ace- 
gearine  ia  now  rarely  met  with ;  the  name  is  derived 
IroTO  the  fact  that  the  wheels  wci-e  uaually  formed 
with  teeth  consUting  of  turned  pins  projecting  from 
the  bees  of  circular  disks,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2066  ;  a 
mode  of  construction  well  adapted  to  wooden  mill 


WM. 


work,  and  to  that  onlj.    In  the  case  illustrated  here, 
these  pins,  by  indefinite  increase  in  number  and  dimi- 
nution in  size,  will  Gnoll;  become  poinit  in  the  dr- 
cumferences  of  circles  which  roll  in  contact.    These 
aiea  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  but  turned  pins 
may  be  Inserted  in  other  surfaoes  than  planes,  and  in 
this  way  such  wheels  can  be  made  to  work  together 
when  the  aies  have  other  relative  positions  than  tbe 
one  here  shown.    All  these  may  be  properly  said  to  belong  to  tbe  same  clasB,  tlie  characteristica 
being  that,  whatever  the  relation  of  the  axes  or  the  general  form  of  the  wheels,  the  teeth  are  drcu- 
lar  in  their  transverse  aectlous,  touch  each  other  in  a  single  point,  and  ultimately  become  points,  the 


wheels  having  no  pitch-surfaces  properly  so  called,  altliongh  in  constructing  them  surruccs  of  some 
kind  must  be  provided  iu  which  to  secure  the  teeth. 
The  following  table  exhibits  in  a  manner  convenient  for  reference  the  peculiar  features  of  tbe  dtf- 


duMO  in  the  lut  elUB  may  be  kept  in  view.    For  ia  face-gearing  the  increase  in  the  number  inTdlTea 
"    '      'in  the  lei^tb  aa  well  as  in  the  d^anwter  ol  the  teeth,  bo  that  at  the  limit  thej  vanish 
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Prineijia  of  Forma  of  Oear-WhetU. — The  proper  action  of  gear-wlieeU  of  any  kind  evidently 
depends  upon  the  forms  ol  the  teeth.  In  order  to  proceed  iatellijicntly  in  determimng  theie  fonns, 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  prindples  inrolTed  is  necessary ;  which  can  be  most  readily  gained  bj 
first  considering  two  pieces  rotating  in  contact  at>out  fixed  paraUel  aies. 

In  Viz-  Vy}^y  let  0  and  i>  be  the  ceatreg  of  motion  of  the  two  curres  in  oonMct  at  F;  than,  if 
thenpper  one  turn  as  shown  by  the  arrow,  it  will  drive  the  lower  one  before  it.  Since  the  point  Pof 
the  npper  curve  mores  in  a  circle  about  H,  the  direction  of  that  motion  at  the  instant  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  i)  P,  the  contact  radius,  and  its  linear  velocity  may  be  represented  by /*£  ThroughPdraw 
T'Ttbe  common  tangent  of  the  curves,  and  JVJVtlieir  common  normal:  then  Ffmay  1»  resolved 
into  the  components  P B,  PA.  Of  these  the  former  [s  ineffective,  as,  if  i' moved  io  the  direction 
of  tho  tangent,  it  would  merely  slide  upon  the  lower  curve.  But  the  normal  component  PA  oom- 
pela  the  lower  curve  to  rotate  around  C.  The  motion  of  F  considered  as  a  point  in  this  curve  will 
thorefore  )>e  perpendieulai- to  GP ;  and  the  mognitiide  P F ot  this  resultant  must  be  auch  that  its 
normal  component  shall  also  be  FA  :  for  if  this  component  were  greater,  the  curves  would  not  re- 
mun  In  contact,  and  if  lees,  they  would  intersect  Now  draw  D  ^perpendicular  ia  N N,  thus  mab- 
inathe  triangle  Z'ffP  similar  to  BAP;  draw  CG  perpendicular  to  A^  JV,  making  C&PsimiUr 
taAPF;  also  CZ)  cutting JVJV  in  7,  and  making  C  O/similar  to  ffZ»/. 
Let  B  =  angular  velocity  of  upper  curve  around  D, 
"   f'=      "  ■'      of  lower      "         "       C. 

_  linear  velodty 


Then,  since  aogular  velocity  = 


— ,  we  shall  have 


_PE  _FA 
PD~  DR' 
PF      PA 


That  ii  to  Baj,  the  incular  velocities  are  to  each  other  inverBelj  as  the  perpondiculani  from  the  cen- 
tres ot  motion  upon  the  oommou  Dormal ;  at,  Inverselj  aa  the  segmentB  into  which  the  common  aor- 
msl  cuts  the  line  of  centres.  And  if  it  be  required  that  the  velocity  ratio  eball  remain  constant,  it 
followa  that  /he  eommon  noima?  must  alvxtt/t  cut  Vie  lint  o/tenlra  in  the  tamt  point. 

Now,  PB  represents  the  atidiog  of  the  driver,  F  O  thst  ot  the  foilowcr,  upon  the  common  ton- 
gent;  therefore  OB,  their  difference  in  this  inxtanec,  reprcsenta  the  eliding  of  one  piece  npon  the 
other.  Had  O  and  B  fallen  on  ojiposile  sides  of  N  N,  this  sliding  would  have  been  P  O  +  P  B. 
Dut  il  la  clear  that  there  will  alnaja  be  a  sliding  of  one  upon  the  other,  unless  the  laogential  com- 
ponents have  the  nmoe  magnitude  and  direction.  And  as  the  normal  component  is  the  same  for  both 
rotations,  this  can  happen  only  when  the  Tesultants  P  £  and  P^  coincide;  in  which  case  the  contact- 
radii  D  P  and  C  P,to  which  those  resultants  are  rcspectivelj  perpendicular,  must  also  coincide  in 
one  right  tine,  that  is,  in  the  line  of  centres.  In  other  words, purt  tolling  eontad  eon  eziil  onlg  alien 
the  point  of  tangencg  it  on  the  line  of  eentra,  as  in  Fig,  20T1.  Since  Pond  I  here  fall  together,  and 
the  linear  motions  are  identical,  we  see  at  once  that  the  angular  velocities  are  inversely  as  Uie  contact- 
radii.  And  because,  if  the  velocity  ratio  is  to  tie  also  conslant,  these  contact-radii  must  remain  con- 
stant, it  follows  that  l^  only  eurvft  which  can  mote  in  ro/ftn^  eontad  ailh  a  eenitanl  veloalii  ratio  are 
too  circle*,  whose  centres  art  C  and  D,  portions  of  which  are  shown  in  dotted  lines  in  the  figure. 
These  circles  may  be  regarded  as  cut  from  the  pitch-cytindcra  of  a  pair  of  spur-wheels  by  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  supposed  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  axes.  Kow  the  linear  motion  of  the  point  P  in  the  driver, 
coinciding  with  the  tangent,  has  no  normal  component,  and  therefore  no  tendency  lo  compel  rotation 


of  the  follower ;  which  agrees  with  the  well-known  fact  that  two  perfectly  smooth  cylindere  will 
merely  shp  upoo  each  other.  Compulsory  rotation  then  requires  the  addition  of  teeth  to  circular 
wheels ;  and  if  in  fig.  20T0  wc  also  regnrd  (he  circles  drawn  through  /  as  the  sections  of  pilch- 
cylindere,  it  will  he  clear  that  the  contact-curves  shown  in  that  figure  will  fulfill  ihe  functions  of 
teeth  if  they  be  of  such  fonn  that  thtlr  common  normal  shall  always  pass  through  1. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  finding  of  such  curves  depends  is  illuBlmted  in  Fip .  2072.  A  piece 
with  a  curved  edge,  P£D,ii  fiied  upon  a  plnnc  surface;  and  UA  Cis  a  loose  cuiTcd  ruler  which 
may  roll  upon  it.  The  two  curves  are  now  in  contact  at  P:  let  (he  upper  one  roll  to  the  right  as 
shown  by  the  arrow ;  which  means  (hat  each  point  in  its  order  of  the  one  shall  come  into  contact 
with  each  point  in  its  order  of  the  other.  Thus,  PA  is  equal  to  PB,  and  A  will  come  into  contact 
with  B  ;  PA  Cis  equal  lo  PB  J),  and  C  will  come  into  contact  with  £>.  At  the  present  Instant  P 
is  the  centre  upon  which  the  upper  curve  is  tumlng.  Every  point  in  it  or  rigidly  connected  with  it  is 
therefore  moving  in  a  circular  arc  of  which  P  is  the  centre.  Thus  the  niotion  of  C  is  at  the  instant 
In  the  direction  C  R,  tanseM  to  that  are,  or  perpendicular  to  C  P.  C  E  is  therefore  tangent  to  the 
eiirve  CO,  which  will  be  traced  on  the  plane  to  which  PS  2>  is  fastened,  and  CPis  normal  lo  it. 
The  point  C  is  on  llie  rolling  curve  ;  but  this  is  not  necessai^.  A  marking-point,  tor  instance,  may 
be  placed  at  L ;  and  it  U  at  the  Instant  moving  in  the  direction  L  O,  perpendicular  to  /,  P,  and  Z  O 
would  be  tangent  to  the  curve  traced  by  L  upon  the  plane.  At  the  next  instant  the  point  of  contact 
will  ehan;;c,  but  that  point  is  alwara  the  centre  about  which  the  rolling  curve  is  lumlng.  Thus  when 
A  reaches  the  fixed  curve  at  the  point  B,  the  latter  will  be  (he  instnnlaneous  axis.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  PB  2)  should  bo  fiiod:  wo  may  suppose  the  upper  curve  to  he  fixed,  and  the  lower  one  to 
roll  upon>it,  carrying  the  attached  plane  under  the  tracing-point  C  :  or  both  may  he  in  actual  motion, 
provided  that  the  relative  motions  are  such  (hat  the  one  measures  iii^rlf  ofT  upon  the  other.  The 
prindple  is  that,  if  one  curve  move  in  rolling  contact  with  another,  the  point  of  contact  is  the  in- 
Btantaneous  axis,  through  which  passes  the  normal  to  any  line  (raced  by  a  point  connected  with  one 
upon  the  plane  of  the  other. 


GEARING. 


Spub-Gbarino. 

The  application  of  the  above  principles  to  the  oonstniotion  of  the  teeth  of  spur-wheels  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2078.  Let  C  D  be  the  axes,  peqiendicular  to  the  paper,  and  LPB,  0  P  G^  parts  of  the 
pUeCcirday  or  sections  of  the  pitch-cylinders,  in  contact  at  P.  Let  E  be  the  centre  of  another 
circle  tangent  also  at  P  to  the  other  two,  and  carrying  at  P  a  marking-point.  Let  these  three 
circles  roll  in  contact  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  with  the  same  linear  velocity.  Then,  while  the 
lower  pitch-circle  turns  through  the  angle  PD  Oy  the  upper  one  will  turn  through  the  angle  P  C  B^ 
and  the  describing  circle  through  the  angle  PEA,  the  arcs  P  O^  PB^  and  PA  being  equal ;  and 
meantime  the  marking-point  wUl  have  traced  the  curves  O  A^  B  A  on  the  planes  of  the  lower  and 
upper  pitch-circles  respectively.  Evidently,  ^  6^  is  the  epiei/doid  formed  by  rolling  the  describing 
circle  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  pitch-circle,  and  A  Bib  the  h^pocycUnd  generated  by  rolling  the 
same  describing  circle  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  pitch-circle.  And  from  what  precedes  it  is  clear 
that  these  curves  will  act  together  properly  as  parts  of  the  outlines  of  teeth.  PJ^  PI  represent 
the  same  curves  in  contact  at  P ;  and  the  wheel  2>  being  turned  to  the  right,  Pf/will  drive  Plbe- 
fore  it,  the  point  of  contact  being  on  the  arc  PA,  the  common  normal  passing  always  through  P, 
and  the  velocity  ratio  being  constant,  until  /and  /come  together  at  A.  Ilere  the  action  ends,  and, 
the  rotation  being  kept  up  by  other  teeth,  this  pair  of  curves  quit  contact.  While  it  is  not  necessary 
that  a  circle  should  be  taken  as  the  describing  curve,  it  is  more  convenient  in  practice ;  and  the  teeth 
whose  forms  are  thus  determined,  known  as  epieycfoidaly  are  those  most  extensively  employed.  The 
curve  A  Qy  which  lies  without  the  pitch-drcle  of  its  wheel,  is  technically  called  the  face  of  the 
tooth ;  and  the  curve  A  B,  lying  within  the  pitch-circle,  is  called  the  flank  of  the  tooth  to  which  it 
belong."!.  Usually  the  teeth  of  each  wheel  have  both  faces  and  flanks ;  but  ;is  continuous  rotation 
can  be  and  sometimes  is  kept  up  without  the  aid  of  other  curves  than  those  shown,  we  will  first  con- 
sider the  conditions  under  whibh  this  is  possible. 

The  arc  of  the  pitch-circle  occupied  by  a  tooth  and  a  space  is  called  the  pitch  of  the  teeth ;  and  a 
fractional  tooth  being  impossible,  the  pitch  must  be  an  aliquot  part  of  the  circumferenoe.  If  two 
wheels  gear  together,  the  pitch  must  be  the  same  in  each,  so  that  the  numbers  of  the  teeth  must 
have  the  same  ratio  as  the  diameters  of  the  pitch-circles.  The  problem  usually  presented  in  practice 
is,  to  construct  a  pair  of  wheels  which  shall  work  with  a  given  velocity  ratio  upon  axes  also  given  in 
position.  The  distance  between  the  centres,  being  thus  known,  is  divided  into  segments  having  the 
given  ratio,  and  the  pitch-circles,  described  with  these  segments  as  radii,  are  divided  into  as  many 
equal  parts  as  it  is  proposed  to  have  teeth.  The  pitch,  being  thus  found,  is  again  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  being  the  thickness  of  the  tooth,  the  other  the  breadth  of  a  space.  If  absolutely  accurate 
workmanship  were  possible,  these  parts  might  be  exactly  equal ;  but  as  it  is  not,  the  space  must  in 
practice  be  a  little  greater.  The  difference  is  called  hacklash :  if  the  wheels  are  to  be  cost  merely,  it 
is  customary  to  make  this  a  certain  fraction  (from  jV  to  r^)  of  the  pitch  ;  but  in  cut  gearing  of  any 
pretensions  to  accuracy,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  anything  like  so  large,  or  why  it  should 
vary  with  the  pitch ;  it  should  be  as  small  as  the  skill  of  the  workman  can  make  it  with  the  tools  at 
command. 

Now,  referring  again  to  Fig.  2073,  let  us  suppose  that  P  O  had  been  determined  as  the  pitch,  and 
G  H9S  the  thickness  of  a  tooth,  on  the  wheel  2).  Having  selected  a  desciibing  circle  and  construct- 
ed the  curve  G  A^  the  tooth  is  then  to  be  completed  by  drawing  the  similar  but  reversed  curve  HA. 
This  diagi*am  is  so  proportioned  that  these  curves  intersect  at  A,  and  we  see  that  this  is  the  limiting 
case ;  the  angle  of  action  PD  G  \a  equal  to  the  pitch,  and  it  cannot  be  made  less,  or  one  tooth  would 
cease  to  act  before  the  next  one  began.  This  determines  the  necessary  length  of  the  face  AG;  and 
since  the  opposite  face  also  passes  through  A,  it  is  just  possible  to  make  the  tooth,  which  in  this  case 
is  pointed,  of  the  requifiite  length.  In  this  case  also  the  line  A  D  bisects  G  H,  and  is  the  radius  of 
symmetry.  But  if,  after  detenu ining  A^  the  arc  G  H  had  been  so  cut  by  A  D  that  6^  F  were  less 
than  Fffy  the  tooth  might  have  been  made  longer  by  continuing  both  faces,  thus  increasing  the  angle 
of  action,  or  it  would  be  of  some  thickness  at  the  top,  as  in  the  next  figure ;  but  if  G  F  had  been 
greater  than  P/T,  the  construction  would  have  been  impossible,  the  two  faces  intersecting  below  the 
point  A,  Now  it  is  clear  that  a  limiting  case  like  this  cannot  be  safely  adopted  in  practice ;  the  least 
inaccuracy  in  workmanship,  or  a  very  little  wear  (to  which  pointed  teeth  of  this  form  are  especially 
liable),  will  reduce  the  angle  of  action,  and  cause  one  tooth  to  quit  correct  driving  contact  before  the 
next  one  begins  to  act.  We  say  corred  driving  eontact :  if  in  Fig.  2078  we  remove  the  second  tooth 
PJKj  the  face  A  G  ot  the  first  one  will  push  the  flank  A  B  out  of  its  way,  and  so  turn  the  upper 
wheel ;  but  the  acting  curves  will  not  be  tangent  to  each  other,  nor  will  the  velocity  ratio  be  constant, 
but  the  speed  of  C  will  diminish.  Each  tooth  should  therefore  come  into  action  before  the  preced- 
ing one  goes  out ;  that  is,  the  arc  of  action  P  G  should  be  greater  than  the  pitch,  as  in  lig.  2074, 
which  illustrates  a  case  practically  feasible. 

The  constniction  is  as  follows :  Having  set  off  from  P  the  equal  arcs  of  action  P  G,  PB,  greater 
than  the  pitch,  and  selected  the  describing  circle,  we  construct  the  epicycloidal  face  G  A  and  the 
hypocycloidal  flank  BA.  Drawing  ^  D,  it  cuts  the  lower  pitch-circle  in  P,  and  we  find  G  Fto  be 
less  than  half  the  thickness  of  the  tooth  G  H,  so  that,  drawing  the  reversed  face  through  H,  the 
tooth  is  not ''pointed,  but  "topped  off"  by  the  circle  VA  W.  The  pitch-circles  having  been  pre- 
viously divided,  starting  at  the  points  G,  B,  the  other  teeth  of  the  lower  wheel  nre  drawn  in  their 
proper  positions,  the  spaces  between  them  being  bounded  not  by  the  pitch-circle,  but  by  a  circle  a 
little  inside  of  it,  giving  a  little  clearance  for  the  tops  of  the  teeth  on  the  upper  wheel,  the  faces 
A  G,  etc,  being  continued  within  the  pitch-circle  by  tangent  radii.  Now,  as  to  the  tooth  of  the 
upper  wheel,  B  A  iB  the  whole  of  the  acting  flank ;  but  the  space  must  clearly  be  made  considerably 
deeper,  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  tooth  of  the  lower  wheel.  The  exact  form  of  this  space  is  im- 
material, so  long  as  the  space  is  great  enough ;  but  it  is  usual  to  extend  the  hypocycloid  B  A  to  S  b,8 
shown,  the  bottoms  of  the  spaces  being  formed  by  a  circle  whose  centre  is  (7,  which  allows  also  a 


clearance  between  It  and  the  tops  of  tbe  en^g^og  teelb.  When  it  is  possible  to  constnict  wheels  in 
this  way,  tbej  will  fulflll  perfectly  the  requirement  of  truumitling  continuous  rot&tion  with  a  coa- 
fltant  velocity  ratio.  But  if  tlie  wheel  C,  for  eiunple,  be  very  smalt  in  proportion  to  D,  the  teeth 
of  the  tatter  will  require  to  be  very  lon^,  snd  in  msay  if  Dot  most  cases  this  construction  will  be 
tmpoBsibte  ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  not  deairablo  ercn  when  possible,  for  b  rea<ion  ichich  will  appear 
from  the  following  considerations :  If  we  suppose  Z)  to  be  the  diiver,  and  to  tui-n  to  the  right,  the 
action  tiegiiis  nt  Pand  ends  at  A,  the  point  of  contact  continually  receding  from  the  line  of  centrefl. 
But  if  we  suppose  C  to  drive  in  (he  opposite  direction,  the  action  l>eginB  at  A  and  ends  at  P,  and 
the  point  of  contact  is  oaQlioually  approaching  the  line  of  centres.  There  is  during  the  action  an 
amount  of  sliding  equal  to  the  ditTerence  between  tbe  lengths  of  the  acting  curves  A.  O,  A  B ;  and 
it  has  been  found  that  the  fiiclion  is  greater  and  more  injurious  in  the  latter  case  than  In  the  former, 
,  the  dilterence  being  analogoos  to  that  tietween  puabia);  and  drawing  a  cane  over  a  pavement  to  which 
ft  Is  Inclined.  Of  such  a  pair  of  wheels,  then,  the  one  whose  teeth  have  faea  ought  alwajs  to  drive, 
and  tbe  one  with  fiankt  only  ought  always  to  be  the  follower.  But  in  many  cases  a  wheel  must  be 
turned  by  another,  and  also  drive  a  third.  And  besides,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  longer  the  face 
of  tlie  tooth,  the  greater  la  the  an^le  betireea  the  Une  of  acUon  PA,  fig.  2078,  and  the  oommon 
tangent  of  the  pitch-drcles  P  T.  The  pressure  as  well  aa  the  motion  acts  in  this  line ;  and  the  great- 
er U^ii  obliquity,  tbe  greater  will  be  the  oomponent  in  tbe  tine  CD,  that  ia,  the  greater  will  be  tlie 
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prcuDTC  on  the  jouraals.  And  flnstly,  the  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the  face  and  the  Sank 
whicb  act  together,  and  therefore  tbe  sliding,  increascB  more  and  more  rapidly  as  we  recede  from  the 
pitch-drctcs.  This  latter  fact  la  suBident  to  show  that  the  teeth  of  whceja  ought  always  to  be  as 
small  and  numerous  as  possible  ;  though  this  Is  in  many  cases  also  affected  by  considerations  relating 
to  the  pressure  to  be  transmitlcd  and  tbe  strength  of  the  materials  to  be  used,  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do. 

It  will  now  readily  be  seen,  that  by  using  anotlier  describing  circle  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  point 
P,  as  in  Fig.  207n,  thus  giving  trath  faces  and  flanks  to  the  teeth  ol  each  wheel,  two  things  will  be 
accompliebiH] :  a  given  angle  of  action  may  be  secured  with  shoi'tei'  (aces  and  therefore  less  eliding, 
and  this  angle  will  be  divided  into  an  angle  of  a^/roaeho^  and  an  angle  of  receding  action,  thus 
enabling  us  to  use  cither  wheel  as  the  driver.  If  a  wheel  bas  both  to  drive  and  to  follow,  it  may  be 
well  to  subdivide  tbe  angle  of  action  equally ;  but  in  ease  It  is  to  act  as  a  driver  only,  its  arc  of 
TipTcach  may  advantageously  be  made  less  than  its  arc  of  reeaa,  in  order  to  reduce  tlie  amount  <rf 
le  more  inlurlous  friction.  The  dianietcra  of  tbe  pitch-circleB  and  the  numbers  of  the  teeth  being 
given,  the  pitch  ia  determined,  and,  making  the  allowance  for  backlash,  we  find  the  thickness  of  the 
If  we  then  assume  the  area  of  approach  and  of  recess,  we  can  determine  whether  ibc  pro- 
conditions  can  l>e  satisfied,  and  if  so,  the  forms  of  tbe  teeth  as  well  as  their  heights,  by  con- 
ing the  diagram.  Fig.  3070,  thus:  Let  .D  be  the  driver,  and  J*  O  its  arc  ol  approach,  which  !■ 
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equi]  to  PL,  that  of  the  follower.  Taking  any  point  Zon  D  Pat  the  centre  of  a  dcacribing  circle, 
draw  Uie  epn-^cloid  LKbj  rolling  it  on  the  outcide  ol  L  P  B,  and  the  hjpocjcloid  O  Rbj  roiling  it 
within  O  P  O.  These  cunc«  are  nepectirely  the  face  of  the  follower's  tooth  and  the  flank  of  the 
driier'i.  Draw  the  radius  R  C,  cutting  the  pilch^nrcle  of  the  follower  in  S:  if  i  a  be  juBt  half  the 
thickness  of  the  tootb,  the  construction  Is  bo  far  possible,  but  the  follower's  teeth  will  be  pointed  ; 
if  £  S  be  less  than  that,  the  teeth  will  be  "  lopped  olT,"  but  if  greater,  the  size  of  the  deseribing  drcle 
must  be  increased  or  the  arc  of  approach  diminished.  The  construction  of  the  remainder  ia  prectse- 
ly  like  that  of  Pig,  2078,  above  ciplained.  We  ha^e  here  aasumed  possible  conditions,  and  the 
action  ia  readily  traced.    The  arrows  indicatiog  the  direction  of  the  I'otBtions,  the  driver's  flank 


begins  to  act  apon  the  face  of  the  follower  at  R,  and  acta  upon  It  until  0  and  L  come  together  at  P, 
the  piunl  of  contact  tying  always  in  the  arc  R  P.  These  two  curves  now  quit  contact,  imd  the  action 
is  continued  between  the  face  of  the  driver's  tooth  and  the  flank  of  the  follower's,  ending  at  A,  aa 
in  Fig.  2073.  The  teeth  are  completed  by  extending  the  Qanks,  as  in  Fig.  ^074,  to  form  the  clearing 
qucea,  and  will  present  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  2076. 

Nothing  has  been  said  thus  far  about  the  diameter  of  the  describing  drcle.  In  Hg.  2077  arc 
■hown  three  cases,  this  diameter  being  equal  to,  less,  and  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  pitcb-drcle 
within  which  the  dcscribiog  circle  rolls.  In  the  first  case  the  hjpocycloid  SA  becomes  a  diameter 
ot  the  pitch.clrcle,  and  the  tooth,  having  radial  danks,  is  weak  at  the  root.  In  the  second  case  the 
flank  is  tangent  to  the  radius  B  C  at  .5,  sod  curves  away  from  it  as  it  i-ecedes  from  the  pitch-circle, 
giving  a  much  stronger  form  of  tooth,  which  is  therefore  to  bo  preferred  for  heavy  woA.  In'Aie 
diird  case  the  Bank  is  still  tangent  to  the  radius  B  C  ^t  B,  but  curves  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
Looth  oonsequenily  being  not  only  weak  but  diSlcult  to  make.  But  with  a  ^vcn  arc  of  action  the 
greatest  obliquity  of  the  normal  will  be  less,  the  greater  the  diameter  of  the  describing  circle ;  eo 
that  in  watchwork  or  other  delicate  mechanism  the  thiid  form  might  be  employed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  face  and  the  flank,  which  act  in  contact,  are  generated  by  the  Barae  descrit)- 
Ing  circle.  Consequently,  if  it  be  required  to  make  a  set  of  wheels  such  that  any  two  of  them  shall 
gear  correctly  together,  not  only  must  the  pitch  be  the  same  in  all,  but  the  same  descritdng  (urcle 
must  be  used  for  tracing  all  the  faces  and  all  the  flanks.  And  the  diameter  of  this,  for  the  reason 
just  pointed  out,  s&ould  not  be  greater  llian  the  radius  of  the  smallest  wheel  of  the  set.    If  it  be 


joat  equal  to  that  mdius,  that  wheel  will  bare  teeth  with  radial  flanks ;  but  these  may  be  materially 
■trei^;tiieiied  by  Joining  them  to  tbo  bottoms  of  the  clearing  spaces  by  drcular  arra,  aa  in  Fig.  S079 ; 
which  indeed  can  be  done  in  any  case,  as  the  depth  of  the  qiaoe  is  mnsiderablj  greater  than  the 
length  of  the  adituf  flank,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  2074. 
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From  Fig.  2076  it  appears  that  the  arc  of  approach  yaricB  with  the  length  of  the  face  of  the  foL 
lower,  the  arc  of  recess  with  that  of  the  face  of  the  driver.  If  it  be  imperative,  then,  that  the  lat- 
ter arc  be  the  greater,  the  length  of  the  face  of  a  tooth  will  depend  upon  whether  it  is  to  drive  or 
be  driven.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  ordinary  practice  this  is  not  essential ;  and  among  mill- 
wrights the  custom  obtains  of  disregarding  this  distinction,  and  making  the  depth  of  the  tooth, 
within  and  beyond  the  pitch-line,  bear  certain  definite  proportions  to  the  pitch  itself.  In  Fig.  2078 
are  shown  three  slightly  different  proportions.  In  the  first  the  whole  depth  is  two-thirds  of  the 
pitch,  the  part  within  being  to  that  without  the  pitch-circle  as  6  to  4  ;  in  the  second  the  whole  depth  is 
four-fifths  of  the  pitch,  divided  in  the  proportion  of  I^  to  11 ;  and  in  the  third  we  have  four-tenths 
within  and  three-tenths  without  the  pitch-circle.  By  adopting  either  of  these  systems  of  propor- 
tioning the  teeth,  the  wheels  will  work  together  without  risk  of  a  tooth  going  out  of  gear  too  soon, 
provided  that  none  of  them  have  less  than  16  teeth ;  but  of  course  the  arcs  of  approach  and  of 
recess  will  vary  according  to  the  numbers  of  the  teeth  and  the  size  of  the  describing  circles  se- 
lected. But  as  the  locus*  of  contact  is  always  the  circumference  of  that  describing  circle,  it  is  easy 
to  determine  by  the  diagram.  Fig.  2076,  what  these  arcs  are.  And  as  the  necessary  arc  of  action, 
and  with  it  the  necessary  length  of  the  face,  increases  with  the  pitch,  it  will  be  found  that  these 
proportions,  though  good  within  the  limits  named,  will  not  answer  if  the  number  of  teeth  in  a  wheel 
be  Siijall ;  and  the  length  of  the  tooth  must  be  determined  in  such  cases  by  actual  construction,  as 
above  explained. 

Jicick  and  Wheel, — If  one  of  a  pair  of  wheels  become  infinitely  large,  its  pitch-circle  will  become 
a  right  line  tangent  to  that  of  the  other  wheel,  as  O  ^,  Fig.  2079.  The  similarity  of  this  diagram 
to  Fig.  2076  is  so  great,  that  hardly  any  explanation  is  ne^ed.  The  same  or  different  describing 
circles,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  point  of  contact,  are  used  for  generating  the  acting  curves,  the  teeth 
of  the  wheel  having  epicycloidal  faces  and  hjrpocycloidal  flanks  as  before,  while  both  faces  and  flanks 
of  the  rack-teeth  are  cycloids.  The  arc  of  action  L  P  B  of  the  wheel  is  of  course  equal  to  0  P  O 
on  the  pitch-line  of  the  rack,  L  P  being  equal  to  0  P,  and  P  B  equal  to  P  O,  and  the  necessary 
lengths  of  the  faces  and  flanks  are  determined,  the  teeth  completed,  and  the  clearing  spaces  formed 
exactly  as  in  Fig.  2076 ;  the  only  point  of  difference  being,  that  when  the  pitch  and  the  arc  of 
action  are  assumed,  and  the  necessary  length  of  the  cycloidal  face  A  G  of  the  rack-tooth  has  been 
found,  the  possibility  of  satisfying  the  conditions  is  determined  by  drawing  a  perpendicular  to  0  O 
from  A^  cutting  the  pitch-line  in  JP*:  M  F  G  be  less  than  or  equal  to  half  the  thickness  of  a  tooth, 
the  construction  is  possible ;  but  if  greater,  it  is  not.  If  the  describlnS^  circles  E^  Z  be  of  equal 
diameters,  and  the  same  circle  be  used  for  the  faces  and  flanks  of  a  set  of  wheels,  any  one  of  them 
will  gear  correctly  with  the  rack  if  the  pitch  be  the  same. 

If,  as  in  Fig.  2080,  the  upper  describing  circle  be  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  pitch-circle,  the 
flanks  of  the  wheel-teeth  become  radial.  We  may  assume  a  similar  case  below  ;  but  the  pitch-circle 
of  the  rack  being  of  infinite  diameter,  its  radius  is  also  infinite,  and  the  describing  circle  is  there- 
fore the  pitch-line  of  the  rack,  which  rolling  on  the  upper  pitch-circle  gives  involutes  of  that  circle 
for  the  faces  of  the  wheel-teeth.  Thus,  let  L  P,  the  arc  of  approach,  be  equal  to  O  P  on  the  pitch- 
line  ;  then,  as  the  rotation  progresses,  a  marking-point  at  O  will  trace  on  the  plane  of  the  wheel  the 
involute  O  X,  and  on  the  plane  of  the  rack  the  traced  curve  will  degenerate  into  the  point  O,  which 
will  meet  L  at  P,  The  action  is  therefore  bad,  the  wear  during  approach  being  confined  to  this 
single  point  on  the  rack-tooth,  which  has  no  flank  proper.  A  clearing  space  is  however  needed,  and 
O  V  may  be  a  circular  arc  whose  centre  is  P  and  radius  P  O,  the  r^ius  of  curvature  of  the  invo- 
lute 0  X  at  a 

Annular  Wheds, — ^An  annular  or  internally-toothed  wheel  may  either  drive  or  be  driven.  The 
construction  of  the  teeth  in  the  former  ease  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2081.  The  diameter  of  the  describ- 
ing circle  E  is,  for  reasons  before  explained,  taken  less  than  the  radius  of  the  smaller  wheel :  both 
the  face  A  G  of  the  driver's  tooth  and  the  flank  A  B  of  the  follower's  lie  within  the  pitch-circle  and 
are  hypocycloidal.  Since  the  pitch-circles  both  curve  in  the  same  direction,  the  teeth  continue  longer 
in  gear  than  in  the  case  of  external  contact,  and  it  is  usually  unnecessary  to  have  any  arc  of 
approach  ;  but  should  it  be  required,  it  may  be  obtaineil  thus :  Let  P  O  be  equal  to  PL;  then  a 
tracing-point  fixed  at  O  in  the  outer  pitch-circle  will  mark  on  the  plane  of  the  inner  one  the  internal 
epicycloid  0  X,  and  on  its  own  plane  merely  the  point  0,  to  which  therefore  the  action  of  the  fol- 
lower's face  is  confined.  The  possibility  of  satisfying  the  assumed  conditions  is  determined  exactly 
as  in  the  cases  already  described.  Thus,  A  Gia  the  necessar}'  length  of  the  driver's  face,  with  the 
given  describing  circle  and  for  the  arc  of  recess  P  G.  Draw  D  A  cutting  the  pitch  circle  in  F; 
then  F  G  must  not  be  greater  than  half  the  thickness  of  the  tooth,  which  is  known  if  the  number 
of  teeth  be  assigned.  The  clearing  space  of  the  follower  is  formed  as  usual  by  continuing  the 
hypocycloidal  flank  to  the  requisite  depth  ;  in  the  annular  wheel  a  short  radial  line,  tangent  to  the 
face  A  G  At  G,  is  drawn  to  limit  this  space  on  the  side,  the  bottom  being  a  circle  whose  centre  is 
D.  In  both  wheels  the  comers  of  the  spaces  may  be  rounded.  Now  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
pinion  drive,  the  action  will  be  confined  to  the  arc  of  recess  by  cutting  down  the  faces  of  the  teeth 
of  the  wheel  to  the  pitch-line ;  and  by  reducing  their  length  to  a  less  extent,  and  increasing  the  face 
of  the  pinion's  tooth,  the  action  may  be  divided  in  any  desired  proportion.  In  all  cases,  however, 
it  is  better  to  have  no  arc  of  approach  if  it  can  be  avoided  without  unduly  lengthening  the  face  of 
the  driving  tooth,  which  increas^cs  the  obliquity  of  the  line  of  action  ahd  also  the  sliding.  But  we 
have  also  just  seen  that  the  action  of  the  curve  0  Lis  confined  to  the  single  point  0  on  the  outer 
wheel ;  and  this  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  method  above  mentioned  of  forming  the  teeth  when  the 
pinion  is  to  drive. 

A  much  better  way  is  shown  in  Fig.  2082,  a  describing  circle  ^  being  used  whose  diameter  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  annular  wheel,  and  always  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  pin- 
ion.   The  hypocycloidal  face  of  the  wheel-tooth  will  therefore  either  be  a  radius,  or,  as  in  the  figure, 


it  liea  irithout  iis  pitch-circle.    The  udea  ot  the  desriag  spuxB 

■nj  drcnlsr  sroi  Uagent  to  die  radii  at  tbdr  eitremltlca,  and  of  leee 

A  Q  respectirelj.     It  will  b«  Doted  that  in  this  oonatrudiaa  it  irill  in  many 


the  figure,  by  taking  the  deacribing  circle  of  proper  diameter,  to  make  the  acting  faces  A  B,  A  0  ot 
Ttry  nesrlf  equal  length.  When  this  can  be  done,  it  ia  an  advantage,  as  the  wear  of  the  two  aur- 
taeea  will  then  be  the  xanie. 

In  UjiDg  out  annular  gearinp,  when  the  internal  wheel  is  large,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  teeth 
are  DM  too  long  to  dear  each  other ;  which  maj  require  attention  to  the  followiue  oraiBideraUon ;  If 


to  Tig.  3082  we  roll  the  pinion  round  within  the  wheel,  the  point  A  of  the  ploion-tooth  will  trace  mn 
ejutrochoid  on  the  piane  of  the  outer  wheel,  which  may  be  readll;  constructod,  and  ob'ioualj  must 
clear  the  pointa  ot  the  teeth  of  the  aonulftr  wheel.  Bimllarlj  the  highest  point  of  the  tooth  of  that 
wheel,  in  roUing  round  the  pinion,  will  trace  on  the  plane  of  the  latter  an  epitrochoid,  which  must 
dear  the  points  of  the  teeth  of  the  pinion. 

JHn-WhftUor  Tntndla.—h  modification  of  epicycloidal  gearing  is  shown  In  Fig.  2088.  Let  a 
raarlring-point  be  flied  at  P  in  the  apper  pitch-drvle ;  then  it  will  trace  upon  the  plaoe  of  the  lower 
■one,  while  the  latter  turns  through  the  angle  PD  B;  the  carvt  B  A,  i'ha  t.n»PB,  PA  being  equal. 
This  curve  is  almply  the  epicycloid  generated  by  rolling  the  upper  pitch-drcle  on  the  lower  ;  the  curve 
trnced  on  the  plane  of  the  upper  degenerates  iutoa  point.  PFit^  curve  similar  and  equal  to  it  J  ; 
and  if  we  suppose  /*  to  be  u  pin  of  do  sensible  diameter,  flied  in  the  wheel  C,  this  curve  will  diivo 
the  pin  as  shown  by  the  arrow,  the  action  ending  at  A.  Nov  if  P  B  be  the  pilch,  we  can  coDstruet 
the  elementarr  t«oth  by  drawing  the  reverse  faced  BA  E,  P  G  E,  which  will  drive  the  pins  In  either 
direction.  These  faces  intersect  in  E,  thus  limiting  the  height  of  the  tooth  when  the  pitch  is  as- 
sumed. In  the  diagram  £"18118  within  the  pitch^arclo  of  the  upper  wheel,  and  the  face  of  the  tooth 
may  be  made  longer  than  B  A,  thus  making  the  arc  of  action  greater  than  the  pitch  :  had  E  fallen 
Ob  the  drcumference  of  C,  we  should  have  had  the  limiting  case,  the  action  on  one  pin  continuing 
barely  long  enough  for  that  on  the  next  to  begin. 

Practically,  the  pins  must  have  a  sensible  diameter,  and  are  made  cylindrical,  being  technically 
called  stavei,  which  are  uauslly  inserted  into  two  circular  disha  flied  on  the  aiia,  thus  fonning  what 
in  mill-work  Is  called  a  trundle  or  lantern.  The  form  of  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  is  derived  from  the 
epicycloid,  by  drawing  a  curve  at  a  conilant  normal  distatice  from  it ;  which  is  done  graphically  by 
descrihing  any  number  of  circular  arcs  with  a  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  pin,  the  centres  being  oa 
UiC  epicycloid,  and  making  the  new  curve  tangent  to  them  all,  as  in  Fig.  2DB4. 

When  the  number  of  teeth,  or  in  other  words  the  pitch,  is  asrigned,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  diameter  can  be  given  to  the  pins.  This  is  done  as  in  Fig.  S08C>,  thus :  Let  PB  be  the  pitch 
on  the  driver/),  PA  that  on  the  follower  C;  draw  i*.^,  biaect  P.fl  In  P,  and  draw  i)  (?,  producing 
it  to  cut  PA  in  H:  then  the  pin  may  have  any  radius  less  than  A  H.  For,  drawing  the  elcmentaij 
tooWiPEB,  we  aee  that  PA  Is  QOnnal  to  the  epicycloid  .8 .<1  ^,  to  the  parallel  or  derived  curve, 
and  to  the  circumference  of  the  pin.  If  we  assume  A  H  as  the  radius  of  the  latter,  it  is  plain  that 
the  highest  point  of  the  tooth  will  be  H,  and  that  It  will  be  just  quitting  contact  when  the  neit  one 
comes  inlo  action.  With  the  smaller  radiui  used  in  the  Bgure,  the  deriT^  (ooth-outlines  would  inter- 
sect at  /on  the  radius  D  E,  and  the  tooth,  if  it  were  desirable  to  have  it  pointed,  mi^t  be  extended 
to  that  point.  It  is  however  better  to  have  It  "lopped  off"  as  shown,  which  may  now  safely  be 
done,  OS  the  action  on  A  Is  not  yet  ended,  while  the  next  tooth  has  begun  to  drive  the  pin  P.  In 
the  elementary  form,  Fig.  20S3,  it  is  seen  that  the  action  is  wholly  confined  to  the  arc  of  recess.  If 
the  teeth  are  given  to  the  driver.  When  the  pins  are  of  sensible  diameter,  ss  in  Fig.  2l)8D,  there  Is 
an  arc  of  approach,  but  a  comparatively  small  one  :  so  that  in  practice  the  pins  are  invariably  given 
to  the  follower. 

In  the  case  of  the  rack,  then,  the  form  Is  materially  different  if  It  drive  from  that  which  it  has  if 
driven.  Fig.  2086  shows  the  conatmction  in  the  former  case ;  the  elementary  rack-tooth  being  the 
cycloid  traoMl  by  the  pitch.drcic  of  the  wheel  rolling  on  its  tangent,  from  which  the  practical  tooth- 
outline  !a  derived  as  before.  In  determining  the  radius  of  the  pin,  the  line  corresponding  to  the 
radius  D  O  of  Fig.  208D  here  becomes  perpendicular  to  the  pitch-line  of  the  rack.  If  the  wheel 
drive,  the  pins  are  given  tt>  the  rack,  and  the  elementary  tooth  is  the  involute  of  the  pltch-cirele  of  (he 


•heel.  So  alao  Is  the  derived  curve,  which  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  construct.  The  appearance 
of  the  combination  is  shown  In  Fig.  2061,  and  it  Is  open  to  the  same  abjection  as  that  mentioned  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  faces  of  the  wheel-teeth  In  Fig.  2080 ;  that  Is,  the  whole  wear  is  conSned 
to  a  single  point  on  each  pin,  so  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  pin  be  circular  or  not,  as 
it  will  work  equally  well  if  made  with  flat  sides  perpendicular  to  the  pitch-line  of  the  rack. 

Annular  pin-gearing  also  furniahes  two  cases  differing  materially  in  appearance.  If  the  inner 
wheel  be  the  driver,  the  construction  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  206S,  the  elementary  tooth  P  K  behig  the  in- 
ternal epicycloid  generated  by  rolling  the  outer  pitch-circle  upon  the  Inner,  and  the  radius  of  the  pin 
being  delcnnined  as  in  Fi;;.  20B5,  the  lettering  corresponding  throughout.  If  the  annular  wheel 
drive,  as  in  Fig.  208B,  the  face  of  its  elementary  tooth  Is  the  hypocycloid  generated  by  rolling  the 
pitch-circle  of  the  pinion  within  that  of  the  outer  wheel ;  and  the  general  construction  will  be  roadily 


pilcb-drcla 
the  derired  outline 
of  oclion  wij 


in  thU  case  be  made  so  long  that  three  ot  even  two  pins  are  BulBcient  to  drive  the  outer  wheel  oon- 
tinnooBlf,  &e  whole  oombination  in  the  latter  ease  asgumin"  a  vtrj  curioae  aspect,  ai  nhown  in  Fig. 
2090 ;  the  pins  tamiag  in  blocks  whidi  alide  back  and  forth  in  the  two  slots  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  whitji  are  the  disguised  teeth. 

^pttr-  Wheeb  vilk  Jmoltitt  TeflA. — Neil  to  the  opicjcloidal,  the  form  of  tooth  most  eitensiTel; 


used  is  tliat  of  the  involute  of  the  drcle.  We  have  Boen  that  any  curve  carrying  a  marking-point, 
and  rolling  in  contact  with  trath  pitch-circles,  ma;  t>e  used  tu  generate  the  acting  oatlines  of  the 
teeth.    AbMnctI;  speddng,  that  is;  for  man;  curves  which  ma;  be  thus  genenit^,  although  thej 
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geometrically  satisfy  the  conditions,  are  incapable  of  being  practically  used.  Not  so  with  the  invo- 
lute ;  but  though  it  can  be  thus  generated,  its  fitness  for  the  purpose  may  be  much  more  clearly  and 
simply  shown  by  deriving  it  in  another  way.  Let  C,  D,  Fig.  2091,  be  the  centres  of  the  pitch-circles 
LP  O,  If  PNy  in  contact  at  P.  Through  P draw  A  B oblique  to  CD,  the  line  of  centres,  and  let 
fall  upon  it  the  perpendiculars  C  By  D  Ay  with  which  as  radii  draw  the  circles  B  SFy  AER.  Sup- 
pose these  circles  to  be  disks  upon  which  is  wound  an  inextensible  band  A  By  carrying  a  pendl  at  A : 
if  the  upper  one  hd  turned  to  the  left,  it  will  cause  the  lower  one  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  the  pencil 
to  travel  in  the  line  of  the  common  tangent,  as  shown  by  the  arrows ;  and  in  going  from  ^  to  ^,  the 
pencil  will  mark  upon  the  planes  of  the  upper  and  lower  wheels  respectively  the  curves  A  Fy  E  B, 
These  are  the  involutes,  not  of  the  pitch-circles,  but  of  the  base-circlet  B  8  Fy  A  E  By  whose  radii 
C  By  D  A  dxeio  each  other  in  the  same  ratio  as  C  Py  D  P,  the  radii  of  the  pitch-circles,  by  reason 
of  the  similar  triangles  P  C  B,  P  D  A,  By  the  mode  of  generation,  the  arcs  A  Ey  BFare  equal  to 
A  P  and  therefore  to  each  other ;  and  the  curves,  being  simultaneously  described  by  a  point  which 
lies  in  the  common  tangent  to  the  base-circlei*,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  common  normal  to  the  involutes, 
are  tangent  to  each  other  throughout  the  generation,  and  the  common  normal  always  cuts  C  D  9X  P, 
These  curves  may  therefore  be  used  as  teeth  for  the  wheels  to  which  they  respectively  belong ;  thus, 
AI  Oy  similar  to  EBy  will  drive  AJFy  as  indicated  by  the  an'ows,  with  a  constant  velocity  ratio, 
the  locus  of  contact  being  A  B.  Now,  because  A  By  the  line  of  action,  has  a  constant  inclination  to 
T  Ty  the  common  tangent  of  the  pitch-circles,  there  is  always  a  certain  fixed  component  of  pressure 
in  the  line  of  centres  C  D,  This,  tending  to  cause  wear  in  the  bearings,  is  urged  as  an  objection  to 
this  form  of  tooth  for  heavy  work ;  to  which  the  epicycloidal  form  is  not  open,  as  in  that  the  obli- 
quity of  the  common  normal  varies,  and  it  is  perpendicular  to  CD  when  the  point  of  contact  reaches 
P.  To  offset  this,  however,  this  form  possesses  some  advantages  The  line  A  B  was  drawn  at 
pleasure,  and  the  demonstration  in  no  wise  depends  upon  its  inclination ;  consequently,  for  the  same 
pitch-circles  an  infinite  number  of  base-circles  may  be  used,  or  for  the  same  base-cii*cles  an  infinite 
number  of  pitch-circles  may  be  assigned,  the  only  condition  being  that  the  diameters  shall  have  the 
same  ratio  in  either  case.  Therefore  any  two  wheels  with  involute  teeth  will  gear  together  correctly 
if  the  pitch  be  the  same  in  each ;  and  further,  the  velocity  ratio  will  not  be  affected  by  changing  the 
distance  between  the  centres,  the  effect  of  which  is  merely  to  alter  the  obliquity  of  the  line  of  action. 
The  backlash  may  therefore  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  bringing  the  axes  as  close  together  as  they 
can  be  without  causing  the  teeth  to  bind ;  and  if  by  wear  of  bearings  the  axes  become  too  wide- 
ly separated,  the  teeth  will  still  gear  cori'ectly  so  long  as  they  engage  at  all.  None  of  these  things 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  epicycloidal  f oim ;  and  moreover,  the  involute  is  essentially  a  strong  form 
of  tooth. 

Since  the  involute  docs  not  continue  within  its  circle,  it  is  clear  that  in  Fig.  2091  A  Fy  BE  Are  the 
greatest  lengths  of  the  acting  faces  that  can  be  used ;  and  if  they  are  used,  the  teeth  will  be  pointed, 
2A  A  O  UyB H  W,  Considering  D  as  the  driver,  the  action  begins  at  A  ;  and  when  /and  •/'meet 
at  Py  the  marking-point  having  traveled  from  ^  to  P,  the  curve  I A  will  have  the  position  P  V. 
The  arc  of  approach  A  K  being  thus  equal  to  APy  the  arc  of  recess  V  ExsiwaX  be  equal  to  P  By 

AP     AD      PD 
since  A  Ey  the  whole  arc  of  action,  is  equal  to  ^  ^,  as  before  seen.    But  -=-^  =»•>=«/-»/ 

P  Ji      B  (J       P  Lf 

that  is  to  say,  the  ares  of  approach  and  of  recess,  if  the  teeth  be  of  the  greatest  possible  length, 
are  to  each  other  as  the  radii  of  the  pitch-circles,  or  as  the  radii  of  the  base-circles,  of  the  driver 
and  the  follower  respectively.  But  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  full  length  of  the  curves  should 
be  used,  the  arcs  of  recess  and  approach  may  be  proportioned  at  pleasure  by  properly  adjusting  the 
lengths  of  the  teeth. 

The  diagram.  Fig.  2091,  is  made  without  any  regard  to  practical  proportions,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity, the  ol)liquity  of  A  B,  as  well  as  the  pitch,  being  plainly  excessive.  In  practice,  the  angle 
between  A  B  and  T  T  should  never  exceed  20''  if  it  be  possible  to  keep  it  within  that  limit,  and  it 
is  better  that  it  should  be  no  more  than  from  15°  to  17°;  and  the  laying  out  of  working  teeth  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  2092.  Through  Pare  first  drawn  CD,  the  line  of  centres,  an  arc  of  each  pitch- 
circle,  and  T  Ty  the  common  tangent,  from  which  is  measured  the  angle  of  the  line  of  action  A  By 
which  in  this  case  is  17°,  by  which  the  radii  of  the  base-circles  are  determined.  Then  also  through 
P  are  drawn  P  Q  Vy  PL  Wy  the  involutes  of  the  lower  and  upper  base-circles.  Sup]>osing  the  num- 
bcr  of  teeth  to  be  assigned,  the  pitch,  und  the  thickness  of  the  tooth  as  measured  on  the  pitch-circle, 
ai*e  known.  Now,  if  we  assume  the  height  of  the  tooth  of  D,  taking  for  instance  G  as  the  highest 
point,  we  may  find  the  arc  of  action  on  the  right  of  C  D  thus :  Through  G  describe  a  circular  arc 
with  D  as  its  centre,  cutting  A  By  the  locus  of  contact,  in  //  then  Pi  will  be  equal  to  the  arc  of 
action  on  the  base-circle  through  Ay  from  which  that  on  the  pitch-circle  is  readily  found,  subtending 
the  same  aqgle.  Or  if  that  part  of  the  angle  of  action  be  assumed,  we  can  by  reversing  this  process 
find  Ply  and  thence  determine  G.  Draw  CD  cutting  the  pitch-circle  in  J:  then,  if  PJ  he  just 
half  the  thickness  of  the  tooth,  the  latter  will  be  pointed ;  if  less,  the  tooth  may  be  topped  off  as  in 
the  figure,  while  if  greater  the  assumed  conditions  cannot  be  satisfied.  By  a  proceeding  exactly 
similar,  in  the  case  of  the  upper  wheel,  we  determine  the  height  of  its  tooth ;  and,  setting  off  from 
P  the  thickness  on  each  pitch-circle,  the  opposite  sides  of  the  teeth  arc  bounded  by  similar  and  re- 
versed involutes.  The  clearing  spaces  of  the  upper  wheel  may  be  of  any  forms  which  will  not  touch 
the  epitrochoids  marked  on  the  plane  of  that  wheel  by  the  points  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  tooth  of 
the  tower  one,  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  forms  of  thi^se  in  the  lower  wheel  may  be  determined. 

Back  and  Wheel  with  Involute  Teeth. — We  have  already  met  with  one  case  in  which  the  tooth  of  a 
wheel  working  with  a  rack,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  lying  without  its  pitch-circle,  is  of  the  involute 
form.  This  was  shown  in  Fig.  2080 ;  but,  as  there  pointed  out,  it  was  the  involute  of  the  pitch-cir- 
cle, and  the  action  was  objectionable  as  confining  the  wear  to  a  single  point  of  the  rack-tooth.    A 


better  method  of  constructing'  involute  mck-work  Is  sliomi  in  Fig.  SOBS.  Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the 
pitch-circle  M PB,  ftnd  7'  ?'tbc  pitch-line  of  the  nick.  Draw  through  /*,  the  point  of  contact,  a  lino 
of  action  SA  making  any  angle  with   T  T  ;  let  fall  C  A  perpendicular  to  EA,  producii^  it  to  cut 

TTini).-  then  -,„  —  -pji-     Therefore  a  pencil  at  F,  trsTeling  from  i'to  j1  in  a  right  line  while 

the  rkck  moves  through  tlie  distance  F  D,  the  wheel  turning  also  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  will  trace 
on  the  plane  of  the  rack  the  right  line  0 .4,  nnd  on  that  of  the  wheel  the  involute  £.4  □(  the  base- 
circle  A  0.  By  reTeraiDg  the  rotation  and  lettini;  the  pencil  travel  from  P  la  E,  ve  should  evident- 
ly obtain  the  eitcnaian  B  Q  of  the  curve  and  D  Fot  the  right  line ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  by 
thus  rcversii^  the  direction,  the  curve  ABO  will  drive  the  rack  to  the  left  with  a  constant  velocity 
mlio,  the  locus  of  contact  being  A  E.  The  point  A  limits  the  top  of  the  rack-tooth  and  the  bottom 
of  the  Bctinj;  wheel-tooth,  the  sction  in  the  case  above  supposed  bej^nning  at  A  and  ending  at  E  ; 
Uie  latter  point  being  found,  if  O  be  assumed,  by  describing  a  cdrcle  through  O  to  cut  the  line  of 
action :  by  drawing  through  E  a  parallel  to  ?■  j;  we  find  F,  the  point  of  the  r»ck-tooth  which  will 
meet  O  in  the  action.  So  if  we  assume  /as  the  highest  point  of  the  rack-tooth,  a  parallel  to  T  T 
through  7euls  EA  in  H,  givin»  MP,  which  will  be  equal  to  the  arc  of  action  on  the  right  of  CP, 
measured  on  the  base-circle :  on  the  pitch-circle  or  on  Che  pitcb-hne  of  the  rmck,  it  will  be  JP,  found 
by  drawing  ^■/'perpendicular  to  EA,  cutting  TTinJ.  It  1  he  assumed,  D L,  found  by  dropping 
from  /  a  perpendicular  on  7'  7^  must  not  be  greater  than  half  the  thickness  of  a  tooth,  and  should 
tie  less;  uid  the  same  ia  true  of  BB,  the  intercept  on  the  pitch-circle  between  £  and  the  radius 
CO.    As  in  Fig.  2091,  practical  proportiooa  arc  in  this  diagram  diaregaiiled ;  the  obliquity  of  the 


lO  greater  than  [n  the  case  of  two  wheels,  and  the  appearance  of  u  working 
rack  and  wheel  of  diis  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  2094. 

It  may  be  added  that  it  is  possible  also  to  construct  annular  gearing  with  involute  tooth-lines ;  but 
the  fact  is  of  no  practical  importance,  as  the  teeth  of  the  outer  wheel  will  assume  a  form  ver;  diffi- 
cult to  make. 

7b  Jind  the  Form  of  a  Tooth  tnhidi  ihall  gear  coiTcdlii  aitk  (me  whoit  Form  ia  given.— If  a  tooth 
of  any  reasonable  form  be  pvcn  to  a  wheel,  it  is  possible  to  find  the  curves  which  by  lolhng  upon 
the  pitch-circle  shall  generate  the  given  tooth-outline  ;  and,  by  using  the  same  describing  curves  in 
connection  with  the  pitch-circtc  of  another  wheel,  to  construct  a  tooth  which  will  work  correctly  with 
the  first  one.  The  describing  curve  may  or  may  not  be  a  drcle ;  but  the  operation  above  described 
id  more  laborious,  and  the  result  less  reliable,  than  the  mechanical  method  illustrated  in  Fig,  2096. 
Let  the  form  of  the  assii^ed  tooth.  A,  be  accurately  cut  out  as  part  of  a  piece  of  cardboard  of  the 
form  of  a  sector  E E,  whose  centre  Is  D,  that  of  the  given  pitch-drcle,  MA  iV/  which  is  to  be 
drawn  on  the  (outh,  cutting  its  outline  at  P.  Cut  out  also  another  sector,  F  F,  on  which  describe 
the  pitch-circle  L  0  of  the  other  wheel,  and  also  a  radial  line  C  P.  Draw  on  the  Srst  sector  the 
radius  DP;  ^en  by  making  /"on  the  one  coincide  with  J* on  the  other,  and  setting  tlie  two  radii 
by  the  same  straight-edge,  the  proper  distance  between  the  centres  will  be  fixed,  and  each  sector  may 
then  be  fa.itened  to  the  drawing-board  by  a  pin  through  its  own  centre,  being  thus  free  to  turn.  E  E 
being  uppermost,  as  shown,  tlie  outline  of  the  tooth  is  to  be  traced  on  the  lower  sector.  Then  turn- 
ing it  through  a  small  angle,  i^i^ia  to  be  turned  also  through  a  corresponding  angle,  which  will  de- 
pend upon  &te  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  pilch-circles,  and  the  outline  of  A  traced  again.  By 
marking  on  each  sector  the  angle  subtended  by  a  given  length  measured  on  its  pitch.circle,  and  grad- 
uating its  edge  by  subdiriding  this  angle  Into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts  on  each  sector,  the 
corresponding  movements  of  the  two  may  be  readily  and  accurately  adjusted  by  reference  to  two 
filed  marks  on  the  drawing-board,  as  shown  at  R,  8.  Now,  in  every  position  of  A  relatively  to  the 
tooth  with  which  it  is  to  gear,  it  must  be  tangent  to  it  somewhere.  By  tracing  the  outline  of  A 
repeatedly,  we  simply  keep  a  record  of  the  different  positions,  and  by  drawing  a  line  tangent  to  them 
all,  as  ^us  traced,  we  must  have  the  form  oF  the  tooth  to  which  it  was  thus  tnngent.  If  this  opera- 
lion  be  carefully  performed,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  positions  of  A  traced,  we  shall  find  the  space 
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on  the  lower  sector,  between  the  adjaceat  teeth  X,  7,  oovered  with  fine  luM;  ukd  the  (onoa  of  those 
t«eth  ■cconiielr  mtpped  out 

yim-tymmetrie<d  yirfS.— Were  the  two  iidei  o(  the  tooth  A  in  Fig,  9M0  euctlj  alike,  it  would 
be  anaeceasarj  to  map  out  in  the  manner  described  more  thnn  the  outline  of  the  ungle  looth  X. 
Now  it  is  uBusI  10  nuke  a  wbeeUtooth  symmetrical  about  its  oentnl  radius,  the  opposite  sides  bdng 
formed  of  similar  curres,  av  we  have  all  along  auppoeed  to  be  done.  Bat  this  is  of  couiw  not  essen- 
tial ;  the  front*  and  backs  of  the  teeth,  being  entirelj  independent  of  eadi  other,  may  be  formed  bj 
niing  different  describing  carves :  thus,  as  in  Fig.  SOW,  we  maj  make  teeth  of  the  involnte  fonn  on 
one  side  >nd  epicjcloidal  on  the  other,  if  for  any  reason  it  should  be  thought  desirsble. 

Twisted  SroK-OSiBiNO. — It  we  suppose  a  pair  of  onlin«ry  apur-wheeU  to  be  flplit  tranrerecly  into 
thin  lamins,  each  of  these  thin  apur-wbe«ls  will  correctly  drive  the  one  with  which  it  Is  in  gear.  If 
in  Fig.  2087  we  suppose  the  lamioff  of  which  the  lower  wheel  D  Is  composed  to  be  twiiiied  upon 
each  other  to  the  right,  so  that  each  one  shall  overlap  the  one  below  It  to  the  same  extent,  those  of 
the  other  wheel,  C,  will  be  driven  round  to  the  left.  The  original  tootb-surfaces  of  the  wheels  were 
composed  of  rectilinear  elements  parallel  to  the  &ieR ;  if  we  suppose  these  laminie  t«  be  of  no  sensi- 
ble tbickoess,  Infinite  in  number,  and  uniformly  twisted  or  rotated  past  each  other,  these  rectilinear 
elements  will  liecome  helices.  If  the  lamlntE  be  of  «enaibte  thicVncit,  ife  shall  have  what  are  called 
stepped  wheels,  those  which  are  fixed  upon  the  same  axis,  and  constitute  practically  one  wheel,  being 
yet  essentially  distinct  wheels  in  different  phases  of  action ;  nor  is  this  fact  altered  by  any  diminution 
In  the  thickness  of  the  laminie.  When  that  diminution  reaches  the  limit,  and  the  tooth-surfaces  are 
composed  of  helical  elementa,  we  have  what  is  known  as  Hooke's  spiral  gearing,  to  which  we  have 


given  a  different  name,  because  it  is  also  often  but  erroneously  called  trreic-gearing.  The  tmnsmie- 
Aon  of  rotation  in  this  form  of  gearing  is  due  to  tho  successive  action  of  the  lamins  of  one  wheel 
upon  those  of  the  other,  each  in  its  own  plane,  however  thin  they  may  be  supposed,  exactly  as  one 
spur-wheel  acta  upon  another ;  and  not  !□  any  manner  or  degree  to  the  helical  form  of  the  elements. 
In  apup-j^uring  proper,  the  conimun  normals  to  the  tooth-surfaces,  which  being  cylindrical  aie  tan- 
gent all  along  an  element,  all  lie  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axes.  In  twisted  spur-wheels,  the  ■ 
nelicoidal  tooth-surfaces,  if  tanijcnt  along  any  line,  touch  each  other  along  one  which  will  vary  in 
form  with  the  amount  of  twist  and  also  with  the  actual  form  of  the  transverse  scclion  or  outline  of 
the  tooth,  and  at  any  rate  purtakcB  more  or  less  of  the  helical  form.  The  common  normals  will 
therefore  not  lie  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axes ;  the  consequence  of  which,  and  of  whatever 
may  be  screw-like  in  the  action  of  the  wheels,  is  to  produce,  not  rotstion,  but  end-pressure  in  the 
lines  of  the  axes. 

The  advantage  of  thus  twisting  the  teeth  arises  from  the  fact  that  different  phnscs  of  the  action 
exist  in  every  position  of  the  wheels  relatively  to  each  other.  The  action  of  a  pair  of  spur-wheels 
is  ot  its  best  when  the  point  of  contact  is  on  the  lino  of  centres,  or  more  properly,  Binco  they  have 
sensible  thickness,  when  the  element  of  contact  is  in  the  plane  of  the  axes.  And  if  a  pair  of  spui^ 
wheels  of  any  -liven  thickness  be  twisted  through  angles  measured  by  the  arcs  of  action,  it  is  clear 
that  there  will  always  be  one  point  of  contact  in  the  plane  of  the  axes.  This  being  the  case,  it  fol- 
lows that  if  desired  the  transverse  sections,  or  toothniutlincs,  may  be  such  that  the  action  of  one  upon 
the  other  shall  begin  and  end  upon  the  line  of  centres,  continuing  but  for  one  instant  This  is  easily 
done,  as  mny  be  seen  in  fig.  '2098,  where  both  wheels  are  shown  with  radial  flanks  to  the  teeth. 
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Were  the  wheels  to  work  in  the  ordinary  way  as  spur-wheels,  the  faces  of  the  teeth  of  D  should  be 
formed  by  rolling  the  upper  describing  circle  upon  the  lower  pitch-circle ;  but  now  they  may  be  of 
any  form  that  will  lie  within  the  epicycloids  that  would  be  thus  generated,  but  should  be  tangent  to 
the  radial  flanks  of  D  ;  and  a  similar  argument  holds  in  relation  to  the  upper  wheel.  When  this  is 
done,  the  sliding  disappears,  and  the  wheels  work  in  pure  rolling  contact ;  but  there  is  at  any  instant 
only  a  single  point  of  tangency,  which  must  bear  all  the  pressure,  and  this  travels  along  the  wheels 
from  end  to  end  as  they  turn.  The  action  is,  however,  remarkably  smooth  and  noiseless,  so  that 
such  wheels  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  high  velocities  under  moderate  pressures. 

But,  whatever  the  form  of  the  section,  the  tooth  will  ultimately  become  a  helical  element  of  the 
pitch-cylinder.  In  Fig.  2099,  AB^  CD  are  the  axes  of  the  cylinders  EH^  EI^  tangent  along  the 
element  EL,  Let  the  twist  be  such  that  on  the  lower  cylinder  the  elementary  tooth  shall  be  the 
helix  EF :  then  that  upon  the  upper  will  be  the  helix  E  G^  the  axial  advance  being  the  same,  but 
the  perimetral  travel  being  at  rates  which  are  to  each  other  inversely  as  the  diameters  of  the  cylin- 
ders, nnoe  the  arcs  whose  projections  are  LF^LQ  must  be  equal  in  length  by  the  mode  of  derivor 
tion.  These  helices  must  coincide  when  developed  upon  the  common  tangent  plane ;  hence,  if  one 
be  assumed,  the  other  may  be  found  by  developing  the  first  and  then  wrapping  it  upon  the  other 

1099. 
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cylinder.  The  cylinders  in  Fig.  2099  are  externally  tangent,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  helix  on 
one  be  right-handed,  that  on  the  other  will  be  left-handed.  An  annular  wheel,  with  its  pinion,  may 
be  also  made  with  twisted  teeth  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  case,  the  larger  pitch-cylinder  being 
internally  tangent  to  the  smaller,  the  helices  wiil  be  either  right-handed  or  left-handed  on  both. 
And  it  will  reaidily  be  seen  that  a  wheel  gearing  with  a  rack  may  be  modified  in  the  same  way :  each 
lamina  of  the  rack  being  advanced  beyond  the  succeeding  one  to  the  same  extent,  in  twisting  the 
wheel  uniformly,  it  is  clear  that  the  tooth-surfaces  of  the  former  will  be  composed  of  right  lines, 
oblique  to  the  plane  of  rotation.  And  when  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  ultimately  become  helical  ele- 
ments of  the  pitch-cylinder,  those  of  the  rack  will  become  right  lines  in  the  tangent-plane,  coinciding 
with  the  developments  of  those  helices.  The  pressure  in  the  direction  -of  the  axes,  above  mentioned, 
may  be  neutralized  by  making  each  wheel  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  twisted  in  one  direction,  and 
the  other  in  the  opposite. 

On  trs  Dbawino  of  Epitrochoidal  Curtes. — ^All  curves  traced  by  a  marking-point  carried  by  one 
line  which  rolls  upon  another  are  called  epitrochoids ;  and  among  them  are  the  cycloid,  epicyloid, 
bypocycloid,  and  involute,  forming  the  outlines  of  the  teeth  of  wheels.    The  following  graphic  pro- 


ccsseB  will  be  found  of  great  utilitj  and  convenicDcc  in  msn]'  operations  Ixsldea  that  of  drawing  the 
curves  aboTC  mentioned. 

I.  To  find  a^mvritnaleli/  the  length  of  a  ffiven  cii-eviar  are.— Lei  C,  FiK.  2100,  be  the  centre  of  the 
di'cular  arc  A  B.  At  A  draw  the  (angenl  A  T ;  draw  the  ohord  B  A,  Uisect  it  at  D,  and  produce  it 
to  JC,  making  A  B  ^  A  D.  With  centre  E  and  radius  EB  describe  an  arc  cutting  the  tangent  In 
F.  Then  A  F  will  be  approiimatclj  equal  ia  length  to  tlie  giren  arc  A  B.  It  is  stated  b^  Prof. 
Rankioe,  from  whom  these  processes  are  taken,  that  if  the  angle  A  C  B,  subtended  b;  the  given  arc, 
be  60°,  A  F  thus  delermined  will  be  too  sliort  by  about  gLu  of  its  own  length.  Also,  the  error 
varies  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  angle ;  so  that  if  an  arc  of  30°  be  rectified  b>'  this  process,  the 
theoretical  error  will  be  reduced  to  iTinii' 

II.  On  a  given  circU  to  lag  off  an  arc  appivx'anately  equal  tn  length  to  a  given  tlraiglil  tint, — Let 
the  ^ven  line  A  B,  Yie.  2101,  be  tangent  at  A  to  the  given  circle.  On  A  B  make  AD  =  iAB; 
with  D  as  centre  and  DB  =  i  A  B  as  radius,  describe  an  are  cutting  the  j/iven  circle  in  E,-  then 
will  A  £=  A  B,  nearly.  The  error  in  this  construction  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  One,  and 
follows  the  same  law.  If  then  A  E,  when  found  as  above,  subtends  an  an^le  of  more  than  about 
60°,  the  given  line  ABaiAyhe  subdivided,  and  the  arc  correBponding  to  on j  fraction  of  it  determined, 

III.  lo  find  Ike  radiia  of  a  cirde  oil  iphich  an  are  of  a  given  ien^  ihaU  Btcaaire  a  given  angle. — 
r,et  A  B,  Kig.  S102,  be  the  Iciigtii  of  the  arc.  Draw  the  indefinite  line  A  6,  makitig  the  angle  BA  O 
half  the  f^vcn  angle ;  also  draw  A  H  perpend icnlar  Xa  A  B.  Set  off  as  before  A  Ji  =  \  A  B,  ^aH. 
with  centre  D  and  radius  D  B  describe  an  arc  cutting  A  O'vi  E.  Bisect  .<4  ^  b;  a  perpendicular 
cutting  A  H  \a  C  ;  then  A  C  ri  the  radiua  sought.  For,  drawing  the  arc-A  ifatid  the  radius  CJ*, 
the  angle  B  A  E,  between  the  chord  and  the  tangent,  is  liaif  the  angle  A  C EaX  the  centre. 

Tliis  being  only  an  anplicalion  of  the  preceding  process,  and  involving  the  same  enor,  if  the  given 
angle  be  over  60°,  both  it  and  the  given  line  should  be  subdivided.  By  this  method  we  mny  readily 
find  the  diameter  of  a  circle  when  the  circumference  is  given ;  for,  making  A  B  one-siith  of  the 
(^iven  circumference,  and  the  angle  BAG  equal  to  80°,  we  at  once  have  A  £  the  radius. 

'Jhe  Ci/eloid.— Let  the  clivie  whose  centre  is  C,  Fig.  2103,  roll  on  the  right  line  A  B,  to  which  it 
Is  tangent  at  P;  then  a  roarkiog-point  at  O  in  the  cireuroCerence  will  trace  the  cycloid  OBD. 
Divide  the  semi-circumference  F  O  into  equal  parts  at  1,  2,  3,  etc. ;  set  att  P  D  equal  to  this  aemi- 
circumlerence,  and  divide  it  Into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts  at  the  points  correspondingly  num. 
bered.  The  number  of  sul>diviaions  is  immaterial  j  practically  tlic  six  shown  are  sufficient  and  the 
most  readily  mode,  P  D  being  found  by  rectifying  P  2  is  utiove  explained,  and  setting  olT  the  length 
thus  determined  three  times  from  P. 
""■  Tiie  points  1,  2,  8,  etc.,  on  the  circle, 

will  come  successively  into  contact 
with  the  pmnts  1',  2',  3',  etc.,  on  the 
tangent;   and  the  centre,  ti-nveling 
in  the  line  parallel  to  A  B,  will  be 
always  vertically  over  the  point  of 
oontacL    Thus,  when   C2   becomes 
the  contact-radius,  it  will  have  the 
position  El' \  wlien  C4  is  the  con- 
tact-radius, the  centre  will  be  at  F, 
and  so  on.    But  the  distance  from  0 
to  the  point  2  on  the  circle  is  the 
same  when  the  centre  is  at  E  as  when 
it  is  at  C:  if  then  we  set  off  from 
the  point  2'  on  the  tangent  the  chord 
2'  A  =  O  2  on  the  drelc,  K  R  will  be 
the  position  of  the  gaierating  radiru 
C  O  U>T  tliat  position  of  the  cirelc, 
and  R  a  point  on  the  cycloid.    When 
C  has  renched  F,  CI  being  contact-radius,  the  generating  radiua  will  be  FS,  the  chord  i'  S  being 
made  e<|ual  to  the  choid  Oi ;  and  in  like  manner  any  number  of  points  may  be  found.    When  O 
reaches  D,  the  radius  C  O  will  have  the  inverled  position  (I  D,  to  which  the  cycloid  is  tangent  at  D. 
The  rolling  motion  of  the  cirele  is  compounded  of  a  rotation  on  its  aiis  and  a  bodily  translation 
in  the  direclion  CO,     We  may  imagine  these  inotlons  to  take  place  separately  and  successively, 
instead  of  simultaneously,  nnd  thus  find  points  in  the  cycloid  in  another  way.    If,  for  instance,  wo 
suppose  the  drcle  to  be  turned  ronnd  its  centre  C  until  C  2  takes  the  place  of  C  F,  this  will  bring 
ttie  generating  radius  COM  the  position  Ct ;  if  we  then  push  the  circle  forward  through  a  dis- 
tance CA'eijual  tothcare2  Pot  04,  we  shall  have  the  generating  radius  J?  A  in  its  correct  posi- 
tion, parallel  to  (74.    So  also  if  O  be  turned  round  C  to  the  point  2  on  the  cirele,  and  then  pushed 
forward  to  S,  the  distance  2  3  being  equal  to  the  arc  O  2,  then  S  will  be  a  pcunt  on  the  cycloid. 

But  a  more  rapid  and  accurate  method  of  drawing  the  curve  is  by  means  of  tangent  arcs.  This 
method  depends  on  the  fact  already  slated,  that  in  rolling  contact  the  point  of  tangcncy  is  in  the 
in»>tanlaneous  axis.  Thus,  in  tiic  original  position  of  the  cirele,  P  is  the  instantaneous  centre ;  and 
when  the  circle  begins  to  roll,  every  point  in  or  connected  with  it  is  at  the  instant  in  the  act  of 
describing  a  cirele  of  which  P  is  the  centre.  If  then  we  describe  an  arc  about  P  witli  radius  O  P, 
the  direction  of  tliat  arc  is  also  the  direction  of  0'&  pnth  at  that  instant.  When  C'l  becomes  the 
contact-redius,  the  iustanlaneous  centre  will  be  the  point  2'  on  A  B.  But  hs  the  chord  0  2  of  the 
drcle  does  not  change  its  length,  it  must  then  be  the  instantaneous  radius  ;  therefore,  if  about  2'  on 
the  tangent,  witli  radius  i'  R=  02,  we  desciibe  an  arc,  it  also  will  coincide  in  direction  with  the 
path  of  0  at  the  instant.    Now  the  direction  of  a  curve  at  any  point  ii  that  of  its  tangent  at  that 
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point ;  and  these  arcs  being  traced  by  Oy  which  also  traces  the  cycloid,  it  follows  that  the  latter 
curre  Is  tangent  to  the  arcs.  If  then  we  take  as  centres  the  points  1',  2',  8',  etc.,  on  A  By  and  about 
ihem  describe  arcs,  using  as  radii  the  chorda  01,  0  2,  etc.,  the  envelope  of  these  arcs,  or  curve  tangent 
to  them  all,  will  be  the  cycloid.  And  these  arcs  serve  better  as  guides  in  drawing  the  curve  than 
actual  points  would,  since  they  do  give  an  indication  of  its  direction,  while  the  points  do  not.  By 
making  a  greater  number  of  subdivisions  and  striking  a  greater  number  of  arcs,  the  cycloid  may  be 
mapp^  out  with  any  desired  degree  of  precision,  though  not  a  single  point  be  found.  Should  the 
point  of  the  curve  corresponding  to  any  point  of  contact,  as  for  instance  2'  on  A  By  be  required,  it  is 
quickly  found  by  erecting  the  perpendicular  2'  ^  to  locate  the  centre,  and  cutting  the  cycloid  by  an 
arc  of  the  describing  circle,  which  will  of  course  give  B  the  extremity  of  the  instantaneous  radius 
for  the  point  selected.  This  instantaneous  radius  is  of  course  the  normal,  and  TJt  T  perpendicular 
to  it  is  &e  tangent,  to  the  cycloid  at  B ;  and  the  mdius  of  curvature  is  EL,  found  by  prolonging 
and  doubling  ^  2' ;  so  also  MSy  twice  the  instantaneous  radius  4'  8y  is  the  radius  of  curvature  at  8. 

The  Fpic^chid, — This  curve  is  traced  by  the  rolling  of  a  circle,  not  upon  a  b<ue-Hney  but  upon  the 
outside  of  a  base-cirde.  In  Fig.  2104,  H  is  the  centre  of  the  base^rcle,  C  that  of  the  rolling  one, 
in  the  di'eumferencc  of  which  is 

Oy  the  marking-point.     P  being  \n  S104. 

the  point  of  contact  at  starting, 
the  radii  OP,  FHWe  in  one  right 
line ;  and  as  the  point  of  contact 
must  always  lie  on  the  line  of  cen- 
tres, when  O  reaches  E  the  line 
BN  will  cut  the  base-circle  APB 
at  2',  the  point  of  contact  then, 
and  P  2'  must  be  equal  to  the  arc 
P2  which  has  rolled  over  it,  and 
the  path  of  C  will  be  a  circle  whose 
centre  is  H.  The  first  step  then 
18  to  subdivide  the  semi-circumfer- 
ence F  O  into  equal  parts  at  the 
points  2,  4  (a  greater  number  be- 
ing of  course  used  in  practice ;  but 
the  analogy  to  the  preceding  figure 
is  so  close  that  what  is  here  shown 
will  suffice  for  illustration).  On 
the  left  is  shown  the  operation  of 
rectifying  P  F,  an  arc  equal  to 
P  2,  on  the  common  tangent  P  Ty 
and  of  setting  off  on  the  base-cir- 
cle an  arc  P  W  equal  to  the  length 
thus  found  and  therefore  to  P2. 
Equal  arcs  P  2',  2'  4',  4'  i>,  being 
then  set  off  from  P  toward  By  we 
have  P  D  equal  to  the  half  cir- 
cumference P  O.  Now,  when  O  2 
is  contact-radius,  E  must  be  the 
centre  of  the  describing  circle;  and  making  2'  i?  =  2  0,  we  have  By  a  point  in  the  curve.  Other- 
wise, the  rolling  being  now  compounded  of  a  rotation  about  C  and  a  revolution  about  ffy  we  may 
first  turn  the  circle  in  its  original  position  until  2  reaches  P,  which  will  bring  O  to  4 ;  then  a  circu- 
lar arc  through  4  with  centre  If  will  cut  the  describing  circle  in  its  second  position  at  B, 

But,  again,  the  method  of  tangent  arcs  may  be  used.  When  C  2  becomes  contact-radius  at  ^2',  the 
point  of  contact  2'  is  the  instantaneous  centre,  2'  B  equal  to  2  O  is  the  instantaneous  radius,  and 
the  curve  will  be  tangent  to  the  circular  arc  thus  determined  ;  and  by  repeating  this  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cycloid,  the  curve  may  be  most  expeditiously  mapped  out,  without  finding  a  point  in  it.  If 
the  radiiis  of  curvature  at  any  point,  B  for  instance,  bo  required,  an  arc  described  about  B  with  the 
radius  of  the  rolling  circle  will  give  by  its  intersection  with  C  G  the  path  of  the  centre,  the  position 
of  the  latter  when  the  marking-point  is  at  B,  Then  E  H  determines  2',  the  corresponding  point  of 
contact,  and  the  position  B  2'  of  the  instantaneous  radius,  normal  to  the  curve.  Prolong  B  2'  inde- 
finitely, draw  BE  the  generating  radius,  and  HI  parallel  to  it.  Bisect  2'  /Tin  Ky  draw  BK  and 
produce  it  to  cut  H  Im  Ly  and  draw  L  if  parallel  to  H  Ey  which  will  cut  the  prolongation  of  B  2'  in 
My  the  centre  of  curvatnre. 

The  Hypocydoid. — This  is  generated  by  a  marking-point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  which 
rolls  on  the  intide  of  another  of  greater  diameter.  The  constmction  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2105, 
which  is  lettered  throughout  to  correspond  with  Fig.  2104;  and  the  steps  of  the  process  being  iden- 
ticaU  including  the  finding  of  the  radius  of  curvature,  no  further  explanation  is  necessary. 

Tfu  InUnmal  Epictfcloid, — If  one  cirele  be  internally  tangent  to  another,  and  the  greater  roll  upon 
the  less,  a  marking-point  in  its  circumference  will  trace  what  is  called  the  inteimal  epiei/cloid,  merely 
to  call  attention  to  the  particular  mode  of  generation.  For  it  is  to  be  noted  that  every  epicycloid 
may  be  generated  by  the  rolling  upon  the  same  base-circle  of  either  of  two  circles ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  hypocycloid.  Thus,  in  fig.  2106,  in  the  diagram  on  the  left,  let  D  be  the  centre  of  the 
base-cirale,  and  0  that  of  one  which  by  rolling  upon  it  will  generate  the  epicycloid  shown,  the  tan- 
gency  bein:;  external.  Then  the  same  curve  will  also  be  traced  by  the  rolling  upon  D  of  the  cirolo 
Ey  to  which  it  is  internally  tangent ;  the  diameter  of  this  larger  circle  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
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diameten  of  the  other  two.  Thus  every  iDtemal  epicrcloid  ii  also  on  eitcmal  one ;  but  the  epitro- 
cboide  ti«ced  by  pointB  cznrried  by  these  dlfTcrcnt  describing  circlca.  not  on  their  circunifareiiceB,  will 
not  be  the  B&rae.  Id  (ho  diaRrani  on  the  right,  li  is  the  crnlrB  of  the  laige  bsM-di-cle,  witbin  which 
oie  shown  two  dcseribiog  circles,  the  sum  of  tbuir  diameters  equaliog  the  dismeter  of  D ;  and  the 


Bame  hypocycloid  will  be  traced  by  (he 
rolling  of  either  of  them  wItbIn  the  out- 
er circle.  Id  both  these  cases,  if  the 
curve  be  traced  in  a  given  direction,  Che 
two  circles  by  whicb  it  msj  be  gener- 
ated will  roll  in  opnoaite  directions. 

The  JCpilMKhoid.~li  is  evident  that 
the  marluug-point  carried  by  a  rolling 
circle,  or  otiicr  line,  need  not  be  in  the 
rolling  line.  Although,  m  above  stated, 
the  term  epitrochoidal  is  applied  in  gen- 
eral to  all  lines  gcucratcd  by  marking- 
points  BO  controlled,  yet  the  name  epi- 
Iroeiund  is  also  specifically  applied  in 
the  case  in  which  the  point  is  carried 
by  one  circle  rolling  upon  another,  and 
ia  not  situated  in  the  drcumterence.  ll! 
it  be  outside  the  rolling  drclc,  the  curve 
is  called  a  atrtaie  epitrochoid,  and  is 
looped,  as  shown  in  Fig  2I0T.  If  the 
marlcing-point  be  within  tlie  rolling  cir- 
cle, OS  in  Fig.  2108,  the  curve  is  waved, 
the  marking-poin:  never  reaching  the 
base-drcle,  and  is  called  pnlale.  The 
epicycloid  is  therefore,  it  will  be  seen, 
but  a  special  case,  being  the  boundaiy 
between  these  two  forms;  and  the  mark- 
ing-point just  reaching  the  base-drcle, 
there  is  neither  wave  nor  loop,  but  the 
curve  is  tangent  to  the  radius  Q  D,  the 
adjacent  branches  forming  a  cusp.  The 
he  position  of  the  generating  radius,  being  controlled 
I  the  prcviouscf"  "     "'    ""  ' — "■"   '   '"       "     ' 

points  in  eitfier  of  these  cu  *       '  ' 

by  these  figures  that  the  m 
curvea  capable  of  being  thus  generated. 
The  point  of  contact  at  any  instant  ia  the 
centre  of  rotation  at  thai  instant,  and  the 
distance  to  the  marking.point  is  the  in- 
stantaneous radius,  with  which  the  tan- 
gent arc  is  to  be  described. 

Thg  Jitvolvle  of  lilt  Otrrie.— This  may 
be  considered  in  a  sense  the  converse  of 
tlie  cycloid,  being  generated  by  a  point 
in  a  right  line  rolling  upon  a  citclc.  Or, 
what  amounts  )o  the  same  thiog,  if  a  pen- 
cil be  &ied  at  the  end  of  an  incitenbibte 
string  of  no  sensible  thickness,  and  the 
string  be  wonnd  upon  or  unwound  from 
a  circle,  being  held  taut,  it  will  trace  the 
curve  in  qiieetion.  11  is  easily  construct- 
ed, as  in  Fig.  S109.  The  circumference 
being  divided  into  equal   parts   at  the 

points  0,  I,  2,  etc.,  a  tangent  is  drawn  at  each  point,  and  on  it  is  set  o(F  the  len^h  of  the  arc  meas- 
ured from  the  point  of  starting  tn  tbe  point  of  tongeney.  Thus,  let  the  Berai-circumference  be  unwound 
la  the  right,  beginniug  at  O;  then  the  tangent  1  1  is  made  equal  to  the  arc  O  1,  the  tangent  2  S  to  the 
arc  0  2,  and  so  on.    Tbe  method  of  tangent  arc9  may  nlso  be  uied  berc.    The  polnia  1,2,8,  etc,  on 


n  by  points  is  almost  self-evident 


s  ia  of  perfectly  general  application,  in  drawing  all 
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the  circle  being  the  instantaneous  centres,  the  tangents  1  1,  2  2,  etc.,  are  the  instantaneous  radii. 
These  tangents  are  also  not  only  the  normals  to  the  curve,  but  also  the  radii  of  curvature  at  the  cor> 
responding  points. 

Op  CmcuLAS  and  DiAincTRAL  Pitch. — ^The  term  pUeh,  as  has  been  explained,  is  used  to  denote  the 
distance,  measured  on  the  pitch-circle,  which  is  occupied  by  a  tooth  and  a  space  ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  arc  found  by  dividing  the  circumference  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  teeth  in  the  wheel. 


We  have,  then :  Pitch  x  number  =  circumference ;  whence,  if  either  two  factors  be  given,  we  readily 
find  the  third.  It  is  clearly  more  convenient  to  express  the  pitch  in  whole  numbers  or  manageable 
fractions,  83  2-inch  pitch,  1^-inch  pitch,  and  so  on.  But  the  circumference  being  8.1416  times  the 
diameter,  it  happens  that  if  this  system  be  adopted,  the  diameter  of  the  pitch-circle  will  often  involve 
an  awkward  dedmal.  The  pitch  as  above  defined  is  styled  the  circular  pitch,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  what  is  called  the  diametral  pitch,  the  use  of  which  is  designed  to  avoid  the  inconvenient 
frOfCtions  above  mentioned,  and  otherwise  to  facilitate  the  necessary  calculations.  The  diametral 
pitch  is  simply  the  quotient  found  by  dividing  the  diameter  of  the  pitch-circle,  instead  of  the  circum- 
ference, by  the  number  of  teeth.    Its  relation  to  the  circular  pitch  is  clearly  seen  thus : 


Circular  pitch  = 


diameter  x  8.1416 


number  of  teeth 


Diameti*al  pitch  = 


Circular  pitch 
8.1416"" 


diameter 


number  of  teeth 


In  the  practical  use  of  this  system,  values  of  the  diametral  pitch  are  selected,  being  fractions  hav- 
ing unity  for  the  numerator  and  a  whole  number  for  a  denominator  in  each  case,  as  ^,  |,  •^',  )*«,  etc 


The  denominators  of  these  fractions  are  evidently  the  corresponding  values  of 


number  of  teeth^ 
diameter 


and 


are  used  to  designate  the  wheels ;  thus,  a  "  4-pitch  wheel "  is  one  of  which  the  diametral  pitch  is  ^^ 
and  so  on.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  wish  to  know  the  diameter  of  a  wheel  of  40  teeth,  of  *'  5- 
pitch  " :  we  have  ^  =  8  =  diameter  of  pitch-circle.  Or  if  the  number  of  teeth  of  "  8-pitch  "  in  a 
wheel  of  17^  diameter  is  desired,  we  have  8  x  17i  =  140  =  number  of  teeth. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  lies  in  the  obvious  fact  that  it  is  practically  more  important  to  have 
the  diameter  of  the  pitch-circle  either  a  whole  number  or  a  convenient  fraction,  than  that  the  cir- 
cular pitch  should  be  either. 

Beykl-Gearino. 

Bevel-wheels  are  used  for  the  transmission  of  motion  from  one  axis  to  another  which  intersects  it. 
They  are  also  called  conical  wheels,  because  the  pitch-surfaces  are  cones,  whose  common  apex  is  the 
intersection  of  the  axes.  It  is  usually  the  case  in  practice  that  the  positions  of  the  axes  are  given, 
and  it  is  required  to  make  the  wheels  so  as  to  preserve  a  given  velocity  ratio.  The  first  step  is  to 
find  the  forms  of  the  pitch-cones.  In  Fig.  2110,  let  A  B^  &/>  be  the  axes,  meeting  at  V ;  and  let 
as  suppose  that  two  revolutions  of  the  former  are  to  produce  three  revolutions  of  the  latter.  Draw 
a  line  n  n,  parallel  to  ^  ^,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  measuring  3  on  any  convenient  scale  of  equal 
parts ;  also  a  line  m  m,  parallel  to  C  D,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  2  on  the  same  scale.  These 
Unes  intersect  at  P ;  and  drawing  V  P^  wc  see  that  it  will  by  revolving  around  A  B  generate  one 
cone,  while  if  it  revolve  around  C  D\%  will  generate  another,  the  two  being  tangent  along  V  P ;  and 
these  are  the  pitch-cones  required.  The  Ime  m  m  is  here  drawn  within  the  angle  B  VD :  had  it 
been  drawn  within  the  angle  A  FD,  as  in  Fig.  2111,  we  should  have  had  a  different  pair  of  cones; 
the  velocity  ratio  is  the  same  in  either  case,  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  supposing  ABijo  rotate  in  the 
same  direction  in  both  instances,  the  rotations  of  C  D  are  in  opposite  directions.  Now,  only  limited 
portions  (frusta)  of  these  cones  need  or  can  be  employed,  as  shown  in  the  figures.  Their  distance 
from  the  vertex  is  immaterial,  so  far  as  the  theory  is  concerned ;  and  this,  which  also  determines  the 
actnal  size  of  the  wheels,  is  usually  decided  by  considerations  connected  with  the  framing  of  the  ma- 
diine  or  the  power  to  be  transmitted,  with  neither  of  which  we  have  to  do  in  ascertaining  the  forms 
of  the  teeth.    If  one  shaft  con  be  carried  past  the  other,  however,  we  see  that  we  have  the  choice 


between  two  pairs  of  wbeele,  each  giving  the  sama  Telocity  ratio,  but  differing  in  T«^rd  to  tbe  d<r«c- 
timui  of  the  rotations.  The  choice  here  is  also  iuual]j  determiDed  b;  tbe  conditioDa  of  the  inachiDe 
in  which  the  wheels  are  to  be  ueed  ;  we  will  therefore  Bupi>OBe  that  the  pair  shown  in  Fig.  £110  has 
been  selected,  and  that  the  teeth  are  to  be  laid  out. 
The  manner  in  which  thiB  is  uguaUjdoaeia  u  follows:  In  Fig.  2113,  V P K,  FPif  are  the  pitch- 
mi. 


conea,  VP  being  tbe  oommon  element,  whidi  and  the  arcs  are  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Draw 
thnnuih/'a  perpendicular  to  F P,  cutting  .^  £  at  /'and  Ci)  at  (}.  Then,  if  /'/^revolve  around 
A  B,  It  wlU  generate  a  cone  P  FE,  whose  elemeDte  ere  normal  to  those  of  VPE.  Bo  also  PObj 
Kvolving  around  CJ3  geneoitea  a  cone  P  G  ff,  normal  to  VPH.  Those  normal  cones  sre  now  to 
be  deTcIapcd.  It  is  clear  that  If  FO 
be  the  ti-ace  of  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  paper,  it  will  be  tangent  to  both ; 
and  the  nght<hsnd  part  of  the  diagnm 
shows  the  development  of  tbe  cones  upon 
X  I  y     it.    The  rertioes  appear  as  the  points 

^-  >        1     .-vV       ^i  ^ '  ^^  ti*^  °f  *^^  upper  cone  will  be 
a  part  of  the  circle  Z  ibT,  whose  radius 
is  FP,  and  that  of  the  lower  will  be  a 
/  '      I      *  \  0  1     P*rt  of  the  drcle  N  O,  whose  radius  ia 
'^  I  '  GP.   Upon  these  circles  teeth  ai«  to  be 

lidd  out  as  if  they  were  the  pitch-drdes 
of  spur-wheeld,  being  usually  made  of 
the  epicycloidal  form.  Were  tbe  whole 
surface  of  a  normal  cone  developed,  oil 
the  teeth  laid  out,  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  cut  to  the  toim  thus  found,  aod  then  wrapped  back  upon 
the  cone,  we  should  then  hare  the  outlines  of  the  teeth  on  tbe  larger  end  of  the  wheel  But  in  order 
to  make  the  drawings,  we  need  only  la;  out  a  aingte  tooth  on  the  development  of  each  cone.  Kow 
the  pitch  is  tbe  same  on  both  wbeela,  and  when  we  have  dedded  on  the  number  of  teeth,  we  know 
what  it  wQl  be.    We  bare  then  only  to  rectify  such  a  fraction  of  the  bose-drde  of  either  cone,  EP 


^-^ 


for  instance,  as  will  contain  the  pitch  any  oonveiucDt  number  of  Umes,  set  off  on  each  circle  in  the 
development  from  the  point  of  contact  an  arc  equal  in  length  to  this  recltfication,  by  the  processes 
already  described,  and  divide  etch  of  these  arcs  into  the  same  number  of  equal  part«,  to  obtain  the 
correct  pitch  on  the  derelopal  bases  and  construct  tbe  teeth  Supposing  tills  to  be  done,  the  m?dc 
of  completing  the  drawing  of  the  larger  wheel  is  shown  In  Fig.  2113. 
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It  18  evident  that,  as  the  teeth  project  beyond  the  pitch-cone,  both  it  and  the  normal  cone  must  be 
enlarged  beyond  the  original  dimensions.  Thus  FP  must  be  extended  till  FD\%  equal  to  the  ex- 
treme radiuB  of  the  developed  tooth,  which  is  projected  back  upon  it,  and  the  blank  for  the  wheel 
will  consist  of  a  frustum  of  the  cone  D  V  H^  joined  to  a  frustum  of  the  normal  cone  IJ  FH,  The 
bottom  of  the  space  in  the  development  is  also  projected  back  upon  FF^tF,  and  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  tooth  will  be  bounded  in  the  section  shown  in  the  lower  half  of  the  side  view  by  the  lines 
D  O^  £  Ky  converging  in  V.  Ilaving  decided  on  the  length  PRoi  the  tooth,  the  inner  end  is  lim- 
ited by  another  cone  normal  to  the  pitch-cone,  generated  by  a  line  through  R  perpendicular  to  K  P. 

If  a  side  elevation  is  to  be  drawn,  the  end  view  must  be  first  constructed.  The  points  i),  P,  E^  in 
revolving  around  the  axis,  describe  circles  which  correspond  to  certain  ch-cles  in  the  development. 
Thus  P  describes  the  base  of  the  pitch-cone,  which  develops  into  LM.  In  the  end  view,  whose  cen- 
tre is  (7,  this  circle  is  seen  in  its  true  size ;  and  the  breadth  of  a  tooth  or  of  a  space  measured  on 
this  drcle  must  be  the  same  as  the  bi-eadth  measured  on  L  M,  Similai'ly  the  breadth  on  the  outer  or 
inner  circles,  described  by  D  and  JS',  must  be  the  same  as  on  the  corresponding  circles  in  the  develop- 
ment  Since  the  area  are  equal,  but  the  radii  different,  the  chords  will  not  be  equal :  practically, 
however,  the  difference  will  not  be  appreciable  unless  the  wheel  be  of  great  size  or  the  pitch  very 
coarse ;  and  by  the  processes  of  rectification  and  its  converse,  previously  explained,  the  difference 
may  be  determined  graphically  if  desired.  Intermediate  circles  may  be  drawn  in  the  development 
and  in  the  projections,  and  similarly  used,  for  determining  the  breadth  of  the  tooth  at  other  points, 
and  tlius  fixing  the  outline  with  precision.  The  form  at  the  inner  end  is  precisely  similar  but  smaller, 
and  is  constructed  by  drawing  radial  lines  to  cut  the  series  of  smaller  circles  described  by  the  points 
(7,  Ry  K,  The  radius  of  any  intermediate  circle  in  the  development  being  projected  on  FD^  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  point  thus  found  toward  F*,  cutting  O  A,  we  shall  have  the  point  which  will 
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describe  the  corresponding  intermediate  circle  at  the  inner  end  of  the  tooth.  The  drawing  of  one 
tooth  in  the  end  view  being  completed,  the  others  are  copied  in  their  proper  positions,  and  the  various 
points  projected  to  the  corresponding  circles  in  the  side  elevation,  where,  being  seen  edgewise,  they 
appear  simply  as  right  lines,  GJ^DH^  etc.  Since  all  the  elements  of  the  tooth-surfaces  converge 
In  K,  it  is  better  here  also  to  determine  only  the  forms  of  the  teeth  at  the  outer  end  by  projection 
from  the  end  view,  and  to  draw  converging  lines  toward  V  to  find  such  outlines  as  may  be  visible  at 
the  inner  end. 

This  method  of  laying  out  the  teeth  is,  however,  only  approximately  correct.  In  spur-gearing  the 
tooth-aurfaoe  is  generated  by  the  element  of  a  describing  cylinder  rolling  in  contact  with  the  pitch- 
cylinder  ;  and  it  can  be  shown  that  in  an  analogous  manner  the  tooth-surface  should  be  generated  by 
the  element  of  a  describing  cone  rolling  with  the  pitch-cone.  By  following  the  motion  of  the  describ- 
ing element  of  this  auxiliary  cone,  and  finding  the  points  in  which  in  different  positions  it  pierces  the 
normal  cone,  we  can  construct  the  trace  upon  the  latter  of  the  sui'fnce  thus  generated,  or  in  other 
words  the  outline  of  the  correct  tooth.  The  error  of  the  method  first  described,  then,  consists  in  the 
assumption  that  this  outline  when  developed  will  be  a  true  epicycloid,  hypocycloid,  or  involute,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

In  fig.  2114,  PVffisA  pitch-cone,  PFH  its  normal  cone,  and  PVGa  describing  cone,  which 
hj  rolling  on  the  outside  ot  P  V  H  will  generate  the  surface  of  the  face  of  the  tooth.  The  normal 
c»ne  is  to  be  extended  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  line  in  which  the  describing  cone 
intersects  it;  in  the  side  view  this  line  is  P  T O^  and  in  the  end  view,  which  is  a  projection  on  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  FP  (the  axis  of  the  pitch  and  normal  conesV  it  appears  as  the  curve  P  TO  U, 
Now,  taking  P  F,  the  common  element  at  starting,  for  the  describing  line,  it  is  dear  that  if  the  cone 
V  P  G  were  to  turn  while  the  normal  cone  did  not,  that  element  would  trace  on  the  latter  merely 
thiB  line  of  intersection.  But  the  normal  cone  does  turn,  and,  the  ratio  of  the  two  velocities  being 
known,  we  can  easily  find  the  actual  trace  of  FPupon  it  by  the  aid  of  this  line  of  intersection. 


Thus,  let  the  lower  cone  turn  until  D  P  appears  in  the  end  view  as  DV;  then  tbe  npper  cone  will 
hare  turned  througli  the  koowQ  angle  P  V  \,  and  the  curve  I  1'  must  meantime  hare  been  traced 
upon  it.  So  wbeniJPhasgone  la  Di',P  Twill  hiTe  gone  to  Vi,  and  the  curve  2  2'  will  have  been 
traced,  and  so  on. 

Ab  an  illuatration  of  the  extent  ot  the  error  in  the  approiimatc  method,  we  show  in  Fig.  2115  a 
fult-aize  oullinc  of  a  tooth  as  determined  by  it,  and  also  as  found  b;  the  process  just  explained. 


The  wheel  is  one  of  30  inches  diameter,  with  81  teeth.  The  describing  cone  was  taken  of  the 
diameter  which  would  generate  a  flank  surface  most  nearlj  npproiimating  to  a  plane,  the  difference 
beiii);  inappreciable  within  the  limit  of  the  depth  of  tbe  clearing  space  ;  and  this  being  designed  to 
gear  with  another  wheel  eincEl;  Bimilar,  the  same  deacribiag  cone  was  used  for  the  face  of  the  tooth 
also.  The  form  of  the  tooth  which  would  be  determined  under  these  condilions  b;  the  first  method 
is  shown  in  dotted  lines ;  the  full  lines  bein;;  of  the  currctt  form  as  found  by  tbe  second  method. 
The  discrepancv  is  quite  marked,  and  eulficient  to  make  a  material  difference  in  the  smoothness  of 
the  action  and  tn  the  durability  of  the  wheels. 

It  was  remarked  in  connection  with  Figs.  2110  and  Sill  that,  with  a  given  pair  of  axes  and  a 
given  velocity  ratio,  it  is  always  possible  to  construct  two  pairs  of  pilch-cones,  of  which  the  diteo- 
Honal  relations  are  different  Of  these,  one  pair  will  always  be  in  external  contact ;  but,  as  shown 
In  Fig.  211S,  the  other  pair  may  be  such  that  one  of  the  two  shall  touch  tlic  other  intemslly.  In 
this  case  the  methods  of  constructing  the  teeth  will  be  analoj^ous  to  those  uaed  in  annular  spur-gear- 
ing. Or  again,  as  in  Fig.  2117,  the  common  element  V  P,  a^  determined  by  the  process  described, 
may  be  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  axes,  the  pitch-cone  thus  degenerating  into  a  plane.    The  uoraal 
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eone  then  beooming  a  cylinder,  its  base  will  develop  into  a  right  Hue,  and  the  oonstniction  of  the 
teeth  by  the  first  method  will  be  similar  to  that  applicable  in  the  case  of  a  rack  and  wheel. 

7\oiied  Bevel-  WJieeU. — ^We  may  suppose  a  pair  of  bevel-wheels  to  be  cut  transversely  into  thin 
laminie,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  two  spur-wheels.  Each  of  those  thin  wheels  will  drive  its  mate,  and 
as  before  we  may  twist  them  round  so  that  each  one  shall  overlap  the  next  one  on  the  same  axis,  to 
the  same  angular  extent.  Supposing  the  laminae  to  be  of  inappreciable  thickness,  we  shall  thus 
transform  the  converging  rectilinear  elements  of  the  tooth-surfaces  into  conical  helices ;  and  if  the 
teeth  be  now  made  indefinitely  small  and  numerous,  they  will  ultimately  become  such  conical  helices 
lying  on  the  pitch-surfaces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2118.  We  may  thus  attain  in  bevel-gearing  the  same 
aidvantages  that  were  shown  to  belong  to  twisted  spur-gearing.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  make  the 
teeth  of  this  form  in  any  engine  in  which  it  is  possible  to  cut  bevel-gearing  correctly.  Spur-wheels, 
as  is  well  known,  may  be  cut  with  precision  by  a  milling-cutter  whoso  outline  is  that  of  the  space 
between  two  teeth,  because  the  elements  of  the  teeth  are  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  space  every- 
where of  the  same  size  and  form.  But  the  space  between  two  teeth  of  a  bevel-wheel  continually 
changes  its  size,  and  though  the  outlines  of  parallel  sections  arc  all  similar,  they  are  of  different 
carvatures.  Consequently  the  teeth  can  only  be  formed  accurately  by  planing,  as  in  the  cutting 
engine  of  €k>rliss,  the  tool  traveling  always  in  a  line  toward  the  vertex  of  the  pitch-cone.  Now,  if 
the  blank  be  made  to  rotate  uniformly  during  each  cut,  the  desired  twist  may  be  given  to  the  teeth 
with  ease  and  perfect  accuracy. 

Skew-Gearikq. 

When  two  axes  l|e  in  diifcrent  planes,  motion  may  be  and  often  is  transmitted  from  one  to  the 
other  by  means  of  two  pairs  of  bevel- wheels ;  a  third  axis  being  introduced,  cutting  the  other  two. 
But  it  is  possible  to  make  a  pair  of  wheels,  one  upon  each  shaft,  whose  teeth  shall  be  composed  of 
rectilinear  elements,  touch  each  other  in  a  right  line,  and  transmit  rotation  with  a  constant  velocity 
i-atio  directly,  thus  dispensing  with  the  counterahaft  and  one  pair  of  bevel-wheels.  It  is  usually  the 
ease  that  the  positions  of  the  axes  and  also  the  velocity  ratio  are  fixed  by  the  requirements  of  the 
mechanism  in  which  the  wheels  are  to  be  used. 

In  Fig.  21 19,  let  A  B  represent  one  axis,  supposed  to  be  vertical  and  parallel  to  the  paper ;  let 
CD,  also  parallel  to  the  paper,  represent  the  other  axis.  These  projections  intersect 'at  E^  which 
point  represents  the  common  perpendicular  of  the  axes ;  this  line,  being  horizontal,  will  be  seen  in 
its  true  length  E'  A'  in  the  top  view  above,  where  A'  represents  the  vertical  and  C  D'  the  inclined 
axis.  The  lines  nn^mm  are  now  drawn  parallel  to  ^  ^  and  C  D,  at  distances  from  them  which 
are  to  each  other  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  given  angular  velocities ;  these  intersect  at  P,  and  P  E 
will  here,  as  in  the  case  of  bevel-wheels,  represent  in  this  view  the  common  element  of  the  pitch- 
Rurfaces,  which  will  also  be  parallel  to  the  paper.  Through  any  point  of  this  line,  as  O^  another 
line  F'Hcan  be  drawn  peipendicular  to  it,  and  so  as  to  cut  both  the  axes.  Its  vertical  projection 
/'''/Twill  be  perpendicular  to  G  E^  because  the  latter  is  parallel  to  the  paper;  in  the  horizontal  pro- 
jection, E,  being  a  point  in  the  vertical  axis,  will  appear  as  A',  and  IT  will  appear  as  /T'  in  C  I>\ 
thus  giving  A'  IT  ns  the  horizontal  projection  of  Eff,  Now  project  G  to  Oj  draw  Q'  I'  parallel 
to  C  JD'f  and  it  will  be  the  horizontal  projection  of  G  E,    This  line  lies  in  a  plane  parallel  to  both 
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axes,  and  intersects  at  /',  their  common  perpendicular,  dividing  it  into  segments  proportional  to 
A'  0\  O'  H'y  and  therefore  to  F G^  GH:  by  revolving  around  A  B  i%  will  generate  one  surface, 
and  by  revolving  around  C  Lit  will  generate  another,  tangent  to  the  first,  which  will  be  the  pitch* 
xnrfaces  of  the  wheels. 


Theee  Barfnces  sre  ntadily  consti-ucted,  aa  in  Fig.  SISO,  where  the  iDclined  tine  A  B  revoWeB  aiioiit 
tlie  vertical  aiia,  its  least  dii!tDQCC  from  which  ia  C  E.  Each  point  in  revolving  dcnciibcs  a  horizon- 
tal circle,  whose  radius  ia  seen  in  its  true  length  in  the  top  view.  It  vill  be  seen  thnt  the  aame  sur- 
fsoe  will  be  generated  by  a.  line  seen  ta  J)  F  in  the  fi-oot  view,  and  as  BA  in  the  top  view  ;  for  D 
anit  A  describe  the  eume  circle;  bo  also  do  G  and  I ;  and  the  Eame  ie  true  of  any  two  points  in 
(heae  linea  which  lie  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

The  two  surface*  Ecnerated  bj  the  line  OEot  Fig.  2119  are  ehown  in  position  in  Fij.  2121;  the 
generatrix  being  prolonged  to  £,  bo  that  the  end  planes  are  equidii^tant  frcm  the  gorge-cirtta,  as  the 
transTcrsc  Bccliona  through  E  are  called.  Theae  surfaces  are  called  hyperboloids  of  revolution,  as 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  meridian  section  of  each  (aa  II KL  of  Fig,  2120)  is  a  hyperbola.  Their 
kction  consiatB  of  rolling,  with  however  a  sliding  in  the  direction  of  the  comnion  element,  because 
the  two  circles  which  move  in  contact  have  not  a  common  tangent.  To  make  this  clear,  the  goi^e- 
drclea  of  the  two  pitch-surfaces  are  shown  in  Ilg.  2119,  in  dotted  lines,  in  the  top  view ;  their 
common  poini  is  /'  ;  and  if  the  inclined  one  turn,  it  will  cause  the  vertical  surface  to  rotate,  the 
direclioiml  relation  being  shown  by  the  arrows.  In  the  other  view  the  common  point  of  these  two 
circles  is  E ;  and  at  the  instant  the  linear  vclodty  of  the  inclined  circumference  may  be  represented 
by  EM,  a  tangent  to  it,  of  any  length;  at  the  same  instant  thnl  of  tl>c  other  goige-drcle  muEt  ho 
also  represented  by  its  tangent  ^.M  The  length  of  the  latter  is  determiued  by  the  connideration 
that  no  motion  in  the  direction  E  6  would  transmit  rotation,  which  is  effected  Bolelj  by  the  com. 
pooent  E  0  ot  the  supposed  motion  EM,  which  is  perpendicular  to  E  G,  0  if  bein^  the  tangential 
or  sliding  component ;  and  the  resultant  EX  must  have  the  same  normal  component,  li'ow  the 
angular  velocities  will  be  equal  to  the  linear  velocities  Eif,  EN,  divided  hy  the  radii  1'  E',  I'  A  i 
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which  demonstrates  the  correctness  of  the  process  of  constructing  the  surfaces,  as  previoiisly  described. 

In  practice  thin  sections  or  frusta  only  of  the  surfaces  are  used.    In  Fig.  2122  are  shown  three 

puTB,  cither  or  all  of  which  may  be  used,  the  hyperbololds  being  the  same  as  in  Fig.  2121.    The 


■3  It  recedei  from  tbem.  For  the  least  distuice  between  the  >iea  ia  a  conetant,  and  a.t  an  infinite 
distance  from  their  oommon  perpendicular  the  efFect  of  their  Eeparation  lieoomes  imperceptihie,  bo 
that  the  wheels  nil)  act  differ  appredablj  f  ram  common  bevel-wheels. 

These  wheels  are  now  to  be  furniabed  with  teeth  ;  and  the  proper  surfacea  ore  generated  in  a, 
maimer  cibl'II}'  aoalogous  to  tlmt  employtd  in  the  caaea  of  apiir  and  bevel  (jeariag.  That  ia  to  aar, 
a  describing  hyperboloid  ia  used,  which,  moving  in  contact  with  both  pitcb-surjaces,  will  sweep  out, 
OS  the  rotation  progresses,  a  flank  for  one  and  a  face  for  tlic  other.  If  in  Fig.  2121  we  suppose  the 
inclined  hjperboloid  to  be  the  pilch-surfacc  of  a  wheel  intended  to  work  with  another  eijual  and 
similar  to  itself,  then  the  Tertical  one  maj  be  considered  as  the  descriljing  surface,  which  b;  rolling 
upon  the  other  in  citernal  conuct,  as  there  xbown,  will  generate  the/nw-aur/iiM  for  its  tooth.  Hut 
if  we  consider  these,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  to  be  the  pitch-surfaces,  from  which  it  is  required  lo 
coDStmct  the  teeth  for  either  of  the  pairs  of  wheels  shown  in  Fig.  2122,  then  the  first  step  ia  to  dcs 
terminc  the  descriliing  h^perboloid  ;  and  for  convenience,  this  should  be  such  as  to  roll  with  either 
pitch-aurface  with  a  velocity  ratio  expressible  in  whole  numbers.  Now,  referring  to  Fig.  2121,  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  inclined  hyperboloid  is  to  that  of  the  veiiical  one  »a  G  S  is  to  (J  H.  Hvp- 
posing  then  that,  the  vertical  one  and  the  velocity  ratio  being  given,  it  had  been  required  to  Hnd  tiie 
inclined  one,  we  should  have  proceeded  thus :  Knowing  G  3  and  the  velocity  ratio,  we  Snd  the  value 
at  O  R,  with  whicli  as  radius  describe  about  O  tlie  nic  oo,  and  through  E  draw  CD  tangent  to  this 
arc,  thus  determining  the  vertical  projection  of  the  required  oiis,  Thi-ough  0  draw  F  G  perpendio. 
ular  to£6<,  cutting  .^£  in  .^'  and  CD'mN.  The  horizontal  projec:ion  of  GS'ia  G'  7  ,  and  that 
of  /"  is  A',  as  before  explained,  so  that  the  horizontal  projection  of  F  0  is  A'  6' ;  produce  this 
indefinitely,  project  if  up  to  it  in  H',  through  which  point  draw  C  U  parallel  to  Q'  I',  and  it  will 
be  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  required  aiis.  II  in  this  way  we  draw  the  new  or  describing 
hjperboloid  eztemally  tangent  to  the  vertical  piti^-surfoce,  it  will  be  internally  tangent  to  the  otber, 
and  viae  verta.  In  the  case  of  eiternal  tangency  the  aies  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  common  ele- 
ment; but  the  case  of  Internal  tangency,  in  which  they  are  on  the  some  side,  nmj  be  directly  con- 
structed as  in  Fig.  212S 1  which  differs  from  Fig.  Sll»  only  in  this,  that  tbe  other  tangent  through 
E  to  the  some  circle  o  o  is  taken  for  the  vcrtioal  projection  of  the  required  axis. 


naring  in  this  manner  drawn  the  describing  hyperboloid,  we  have  next  to  find,  by  means  of  it,  th« 
tooth-surfaces.  The  prinijplo  of  the  method  of  doing  this  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2124.  The  pitch- 
anrfaoe  is  tho  one  wiui  the  vertical  ads ;  the  large  circle  in  the  top  view  is  the  upper  base,  and  the 
ellipse  within  It  is  the  intersection  of  the  inclined  describing  hyperboloid  by  the  plane  of  that  base. 
^Vo^e  the  describing  surface  to  rotate  while  the  other  stood  still,  the  describing  line  (which  In  this 
case  is  the  element  of  tangency.  A'  R)  woidd  always  pierce  the  plane  in  some  point  of  that  ellipse. 
Dut  both  hyperboloids  turn,  and  the  velodty  ratio  is  known ;  let  then  the  smaller  one  rotate  till  the 
describing  line,  whose  point  of  penetration  at  starting  is  A,  pieroes  tlie  plane  in  the  point  1.  The 
pitch-Burfacc  will  meantime  have  turned  through  the  known  anj^lc  A  C  1',  and  the  curve  I-l'  will 
bave  been  traced  on  the  plane  of  the  base.  So  when  the  point  of  penetration  reaches  i,  the  radius 
C  A  will  be  at  C  2',  and  the  curve  2-2'  will  have  been  traced,  and  so  on.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  if 
the  rotation  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  curve  will  be  different ;  showing  that  the  two  flanks  of 
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the  same  tooth  are  not  alike,  as  they  may  be  and  usually  are  in  spur  and  in  bevel  gearing.  By  a 
process  exactly  similar  wc  may  determine  the  trace  of  the  tooth-surface  outside  the  pitch-hyper- 
boloid,  upon  the  same  plane,  using  a  describing  hyperboloid  externally  instead  of  internally  tangent ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  difference  between  th«  two  faces  of  the  same  tooth  is  still  more  marked 
than  in  the  case  of  the  flanks.  These  tooth-surfaces  are  composed  of  right  lines,  and,  as  in  bevel- 
gearing,  the  teeth  become  larger  as  they  are  extended  in  length ;  but  they  do  not  converge  to  a  point, 
nor  yet  are  all  the  elements  in  the  end  view  of  the  wheel  tangent  to  the  gorge-circle,  nor  to  any  other 
circle,  as  sometimes  stated :  the  tooth-surface  makes  a  definite  trace  on  the  gorge-plane,  which 
ought  to  be  determined  for  the  sake  of  insuring  accuracy  in  the  drawing,  if,  as  is  most  frequently 
the  case,  the  frusta  employed  are  at  some  distance  from  that  plane,  like  cither  of  the  outer  pairs  in 
Fig.  2122.  If  the  central  pair  be  chosen,  it  will  suffice  to  determine  the  trace  of  the  tooth-surfaces 
on  each  of  the  end  planes  of  the  frusta ;  and  the  curvature  of  the  meridian  section  being  greatest  at 
the  vertex  of  the  hyperbola,  it  should  be  carefully  constructed  and  followed. 

But  if  the  frusta  be  remote  from  the  gorge-plane,  the  teeth  will  project  from  a  frustum  limited 
by  transverse  planes,  in  a  very  unsightly  manner.  The  fashioning  of  the  wheel  in  that  case  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  2125.  Let  ^  ^  be  the  axis,  ED  the  generatrix,  of  the  hyperboloid,  of  which  EF\s 
the  radius  of  the  gorge,  and  EG  a  part  of  the  meridian  section;  and  let  H  G^  JCI  he  the  planes 
limiting  the  frustum  chosen.  The  curvature  of  the  hyperbola  diminishes  so  rapidly  as  it  recedes  from 
the  vertex,  that  in  many  cases  the  arc  G I  will  not  differ  sensibly  from  a  right  line.  If  then  at  P, 
the  middle  point  of  G  /,  we  draw  a  tangent  to  the  curve,  cutting  A  Bin  C,  it  will  in  revolving  de- 
scribe a  cone  G  Cotangent  to  and  practically  identical  with  the  pitch-surface  within  the  assigned 
llmiis.  The  tangent  may  be  drawn  in  this  way:  ESia  the  companion  generatrix  (see  Fig.  2120), 
and  like  ^i>  is  an  asymptote  to  the  hyperbola.  Draw  through  P  a  parallel  to  ED,  cutting  ES  in 
L  ;  on  E  S  make  LM-=.  EL,  and  P  if  will  be  the  tangent  required.  Draw  G  E^  J  V  perpendicular 
to  P  M ;  these  will  be  the  elements  of  two  normal  cones,  by  which  the  wheel  is  limited,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinaiT  bevel-wheel.  In  this  case  the  intersection  of  the  describing  hyperboloid  with 
the  outer  normal  cone  should  be  first  found,  and  from  that,  by  a  process  analogous  to  those  of  Figs. 
2114  and  2124,  the  tooth-outline  on  that  cone  is  determined;  and  by  a  similar  proceeding,  that  on 
the  inner  normal  cone.  The  parts  of  the  elements  of  the  teeth  intercepted  between  these  two  cones 
are  so  short  that,  as  before  remarked,  it  will  be  advisable  also  to  construct  the  trace  of  the  tooth- 
surface  on  the  gorge-plane  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  fixing  the  positions  of  these  elements.  The 
process  of  completing  the  drawings  of  the  wheel,  after  the  outline  of  a  tooth  on  each  normal  cone 
has  been  found,  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  bevel-wheels.  Every  point  in  either  out- 
line moves  in  a  circle  around  the  axis ;  these  circles  are  seen  as  such  in  an  end  view,  and  as  right  lines 
in  the  side  view,  of  the  wheel.  The  tooth  is  therefore  first  drawn  in  the  end  view,  the  others  are 
copied  in  position,  and  the  points  in  the  various  circles  thence  projected  to  their  corresponding  lines 
in  the  side  view. 

Now,  in  Fig.  2125,  it  will  be  obfierved  that  the  blank  for  the  wheel,  a  portion  of  which  is  shown  in 
outline  on  the  left,  is  composed  of  two  parts.    One  of  these  is  a  part  of  the  normal  cone  G  RH, 

the  generatrix  R  H  being  extended  to  O, 
2188«  the  limit  of  the  projecting  part  or  face  of 

the  tooth.  The  other  is  a  portion  of  a  cone 
whose  vertex  is  not  C7,  that  of  the  pitch- 
cone,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bevel-wheel,  but 
another  point  JV,  determined  as  follows : 
When  the  length  of  the  face  of  the  tooth 
has  been  decided  on,  the  describing  line 
will  have  a  known  position  with  relation  to 
the  axis  of  the  pitch-surface;  and  by  re- 
volving around  the  latter,  it  will  generate 
another  hyperboloid.  The  meridian  sec- 
tion of  this  being  constructed,  a  definite 
arc  of  that  hjrperbola  will  be  intercepted  be- 
tween 7?  O  and  r  W,  which  like  G I  will  be 
very  nearly  straight.  Bisect  this  arc,  and 
at  its  middle  point  draw  the  tangent  O  iV, 
which  will  generate  the  cone  required. 
This  is  necesFar}',  in  order  that  the  teeth 
may  begin  and  end  contact  all  along  an 
element :  if  it  be  not  done,  the  result  may 
be  that  they  will  begin  and  end  contact  at 
a  single  point,  which,  sustaining  all  the 
pressure,  will  be  rapidly  abraded. 

In  regard  to  the  division  of  the  pitch- 
circles,  the  state  of  things  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears quite  contradictory.  The  ratio  of 
the  radii  of  those  circles  which  move  in 
contact  is  not  the  same  as  the  velocity  ratio ; 
nor,  again,  is  the  ratio  between  the  radii  of 
any  two  pairs  of  circles  the  same.  Tet 
it  is  evident  that,  because  the  velocity  ratio  is  constant,  the  circles  must  be  divided  into  numbers  of 
parts  having  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  angular  velocities,  and  such  points  of  subdivision  will  come  into 
contact.    Ordinarily,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2122,  two  pairs  of  these  wheels  may  be  used  on  the  same 


Bhafte,  equidiitiDt  from  the  ^r^e-planes.  Bui  thiR  Is  not  alvajaposalble:  for  eiample,  in  Fig.  2isa 
we  httTe  two  Isngenl  hyperboloids,  bo  aituated  that  the  projectiona  of  the  axes  on  a  plane  parallel  to 
both  intcraect  at  rii;ht  angles.  This  case  presents  the  remarkable  feature  that  the  two  pttdi-anrfaceB 
are  taogent  to  each  other  along  loo  right  Una,  mn,ri.  Now  from  these  surfaces  we  maj  cut  the 
fruati-^, 5,  Kq.  2127, tangent  along  mn,-  '  ' 
pair,  C,  D,  alao  tan^^nt  along  m  n  ;  the  an 
Or,  aa  in  Kig.  212S,  we  ma;  use  frusta 
which  are  tangent  along  the  other  gcnem- 
trii,  ri;  and  A  alill  tumiDg  in  the  aamo 
direction,  S  will  turn  in  the  opposite  direo- 

Ab  with  heTcl-whcela,  then,  we  may  choose 
as  to  the  direclional  relation  ;  hut  evident- 
ly wc  cannot  uae,  as  in  Fig.  2122,  a  double 
pair  symmetrical! J  situated  in  reference  to 
the  gorge-planes.  It  will  practically  be  iui- 
possihle  to  do  this,  eren  heiure  reaching 
thla  condition  of  douhle  tangency;  for  the 


more  nearly  we  approach  tt,  the  nearer  will  the  companion  generatrices,  and  therefore  tlie  surfaces, 
be  to  each  other  at  any  given  distance  from  the  element  of  tangcncy.  Consequently  the  teeth  wii  I 
interfere  with  each  other  unless  one  pair  t>e  made  smaller  tlian  the  other,  even  when  the  ucs  do  not 
have  exactly  the  relative  posi^ons  here  supposed  ;  but  the  smaller  and  more  numerous  the  teeth,  the 
more  neai-lj  may  this  Umit  he  approached.  From  this  considers  tlqii  it  follows,  moieover,  that  the 
use  of  the  central  pair  of  wheels  shown  in  fig.  2122  will  not  always  be  possible,  since  they  are  In 
fact  a  double  pair  of  fmsta,  the  gorge-circle  in  each  hypcrboloid  being  the  common  base  of  the  pair 
cat  from  it.  Nevertheless,  two  wheels  may  be  constructed,  and  famished  with  teeth  which  will  work 
together  correctly,  without  interference,  the  blanks  being  disks  whose  mid-planes  are  the  gorge-circles 
of  fig.  2126.  And  these  wheels  are  so  similar  in  appearance  to  that  which  would  be  presented  by 
one  of  the  class  now  under  con^derstion,  if  furnished  with  teeth  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  gen- 
eratrices, that  it  has  been  stated  that  they  belong  to  this  class.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as 
may  be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  fact  that,  if  the  central  frusta  can  he  used  at  all,  there  is  no  limit 
to  their  thickness,  or  properly  speaking  their  length,  as  measured  on  the  axes  ;  the  absurdity  of  which 
is  evident  from  a  glance  at  Fig.  212S.  The  wheels  mentioned  really  belong  to  the  neit  clsas  of  gear- 
ing; the  teeth  are  composed  of  helical  instead  of  rectilinear  elements,  and  are  constructed  upon 
principles  and  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  the  foregoing. 

ECRBW-QljtltNQ. 

If  the  nnl  of  a  common  screw  be  split  lengthwise  through  the  axis,  the  form  of  the  section  will 
be  that  of  a  rack  fitting  between  the  threads  of  the  screw ;  and  if  the  latter  be  turned,  the  rack  will 
be  driven  endlong,  aa  though  it  were  a  complete  nut.  If  the  rack  is  of  sensible  thickness,  its  teetlf 
may  be  just  snch  us  would  be  obtained  by  splitting  out  of  the  nut  a  piece  of  the  assumed  thickness. 
The  outline  of  the  screw-thread  is  of  no  consc<{iience  ;  every  point  in  it  describes  a  helix,  and  since 
this  is  equally  true  of  the  nut,  the  male  and  female  screws  are  superficially  identical,  and  there  is 
absolute  contact  over  so  much  of  the  surfaces  as  we  choose  to  employ.  Now  the  rectilinear  motion 
of  tltc  rack  may  be  regarded  as  a  rotation  about  an  iu&nitcty  remote  centre.  If  this  centre  he 
brought  nearer,  the  rectilinear  path  of  any  point  will  become  a  circle  of  sen.=ib!e  curvature.  Let  us 
then  first  consider  this  ss  the  pitch-circle  of  a  spur-wheel,  and  construct  a  racic  which  shall  gear  wilh 
it.  Then  let  us  make  the  rack-tooth  the  outline  of  a  screw-thread,  the  axis  lymg  in  the  plane  of  the 
pitch-circle.  If  the  screw  thus  formed  be  rotated,  it  will  drive  the  wheel  exactly  aa  if  the  rack  were 
moved  endlong ;  becnnse  all  the  meridian  sections  of  the  screw  are  alike,  and  by  construction  the 
rsck-tooth  advances  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  at  a  rate  proportional  to  its  angular  velocity. 

This  is  illustrated  in  Fi^.  2129,  by  consideration  of  which  it  will  be  acen  that  the  distance  of  the 
axis  of  the  screw  from  the  pitch-line  of  the  rock  is  arbitrary  ;  that  is  to  say,  (he  diameter  of  the 
screw  may  be  varied  without  affecting  the  velocity  ratio,  which  depends  upon  its  pilch.  This  in  the 
figure  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  teeth  of  the  rock,  forming  a  sint^le-threaded  screw,  one  turn  of 
which  rotates  the  wheel  through  an  angle  measured  by  the  pitch  of  its  teeth  ;  and  the  screw  mny  be 
right-  or  left-handed,  according  to  the  directional  relation  desired.  We  may  double  the  pilch,  form- 
ing a  two-thrcadcd  screw  and  doubling  the  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel ;  and  so  we  may  increase 
Hie  pitch  and  the  number  of  threads  tu  any  desired  extent,  observing  that  the  pitch  of  the  screw 


maat  be  &  ahaU  Dumber  of  times  that  of  tbe  wheel-t«eth,  and  iti  diameter  such  as  to  svoid  too  great 
obliquity  of  action. 

We  hare  thus  far  suppoaed  the  wheel  to  be  merely  a  thin  sheet,  or  plane.  In  giTln;^  this  eeoBiblo 
tbicknese,  the  elements  of  the  teeth  cannot  be  made  parallel  to  the  axis,  as  in  a  Bpur-whecl,  but  must 
have  ao  ioclination  or' rather  twist,  depending  od  the  obliquity  of  tbe  threads  of  the  screw.  One 
mode  of  determining  thia  ia  as  followa :  ObTiously  the  pilch-surfnce  of  the  wheel  is  &  cylinder,  and 
that  of  the  screw  is  another,  generated  by  tbe  revolution  of  the  pitch-tine  of  the  rack  about  its  axis ; 
and  the  two  are  tangent  at  a  point.  If  now  the  hetix  on  the  latter  be  developed  on  tbe  common 
tangent  plane,  and  then  wrapped  upon  the  pitch-cylinder  of  the  wheel,  it  will  become  another  helix. 
U  the  outline  of  the  wheel-tooth  be  moved  along  this  lielix,  parallel  to  itself,  we  shall  have  a  twisted 
tooth-surface,  precisely  like  that  of  Uookc'a  gearing.  It  will  work  correctly  with  the  Bci-ew,  to  whoEO 
surface  it  is  tangent  at  a  point  only.  If  the  number  of  threads  of  the  screw,  and  also  its  diameter, 
be  sufficiently  increased,  it  may  be  made  to  have  the  appearance  of  another  wheel ;  and  if  the  diame- 
ters of  the  wheel  and  screw  in  this  way  be  made  equal,  they  will  so  closely  rcEemble  each  other  that 
this  combination  has  been  called  a  modification  of  Hookc's  goaring.  Erroneously,  however;  for  not 
only  are  the  axes  here  in  different  planes,  not  only  may  the  velocity  ratio  be  varied  without  changing 
the  diameter  of  either  pilch-circle,  but  the  absolute  forms  of  the  teeth  of  the  two  wheels  are  differ- 
ent, and  must  be,  in  onler  to  transmit  the  rotation  with  a  perfectly  ctmstaut  velodty  ratio  by  tba 
screw-like  action,  which  in  this  case  is  the  effective  meant.  For  instance,  the  wheel  shown  in  Figs. 
2129  and  S131  has  teeth  of  the  involute  form,  the  meridian  section  of  the  screw  being  therefoi'c  a 
rack  with  sloping  teeth,  and  the  screw  itself  a  true  oblique  helicoid  ;  and  such  a  helicoid  it  will 
always  be,  whatever  the  diameter  or  number  of  threads ;  the  outlines  of  these  threads  or  teeth  in 
all  its  transverse  sections  will  consequently  be  Archimedean  spirals,  and  not  involutes.  While  there- 
fore It  maj  be  that  two  wheels  of  Ilookc'a  form,  both  having  involute  teeth,  will  mort  together  by 


the  »crew-like  action  if  placed  in  pear  with  the  axe«  in  different  planes,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
velocity  ratio  will  not  be  truly  constant.  In  all  screw.gearing  proper,  it  must  bo  kept  in  mind,  the 
screw  or  wotni,  whatever  its  size  or  the  number  of  its  threads,  is  a  raefc,  which  virtually  advances  by 
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rotation,  and  must  be  capable  of  driying  the  wheel  with  a  constant  Telocity  ratio  if  it  be  bodily  moved 
endlong. 

But,  though  the  velocity  ratio  is  dependent  upon  the  number  of  threads  given  to  the  screw,  and  not 
upon  its  diameter,  yet  it  is  clear  that  for  any  given  pair  of  axes  and  velocity  ratio  there  must  be  some 
definite  ratio  between  the  diameters  of  the  screw  and  the  wheel,  involving  less  sliding  than  any 
other ;  and  this  may  be  found  as  follows:  In  Fig.  2130,  CD,  A  B  Ate  the  axes,  A'  E  their  common 
perpendicular.  We  first  proceed  exactly  as  in  Fig.  2119  to  find  the  line  seen  in  the  front  view  as 
E  O^m  the  top  view  as  /'  Q',  .This  line  would,  by  revolving  around  the  axes,  generate  two  hyperbo- 
loiils,  which  would  work  together  with  the  given  velocity  ratio,  with  no  sliding  other  than  that  in  the 
direction  of  the  common  element.  The  radii  of  the  gorge-circles  would  be  ^  /",  /'  E :  taking  these 
gorge^rdes  as  the  bases  of  the  pitch-cylinders,  we  have  the  required  proportions  for  the  diameters 
of  the  proposed  screw  and  wheel.  For  if  the  supposed  hyperboloids  were  given  angular  velocities 
having  any  other  than  the  assumed  ratio,  there  would  obviously  be  a  certain  amount  of  sliding  be- 
tween the  surfaces,  in  addition  to  that  in  the  direction  of  the  common  element ;  and  these  cylinders 
being  tangent  to  those  hyperboloids  at  tlie  gorge-circles,  the  same  is  true  of  them.  Furthermore, 
E  G\Tk  the  front  view  is  the  development,  upon  the  common  tangent  plane  of  these  cylinders,  of  the 
elementary  tooth,  or  helix,  upon  each  surface ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  helices  formed  by 
wrapping  it  upon  the  cylinders  are  both  right-handed,  the  consequent  directional  relation  of  the  rota- 
tions being  indicated  by  the  arrows.  By  making  both  helices  left-handed,  this  relation  will  be 
reversed  ;  and  this  again,  it  will  be  seen,  is  consistent  with  the  derivation  of  the  cylinders  from  the 
hyperboloids,  since,  as  has  been  shown,  under  the  conditions  here  assumed  the  latter  will  be  tangent 
along  the  companion  generatrix  XZ,  which  being  wrapped  upon  the  cylinders  will  give  us  the  left- 
handed  helical  element,  so  that  the  directional  relation  is  optional. 

As  above  stated,  the  tooth-surface  of  a  wheel,  all  of  whose  transverse  sections  are  alike,  will  be 
tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  screw  at  only  one  point ;  so  that,  though  strength  is  secured  by  giving 
the  wheel  definite  thickness,  yet  the  action  is  confined  to  the  single  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of 
the  screw.  But  line-eofUaet,  instead  of  mere  point  contact,  can  be  secured  between  the  thread  of  the 
screw  and  the  wheel-tooth,  by  constructing  the  latter  as  shown  in  Fig.  2131.  The  meridian  section 
of  the  screw  is  determined  as  before,  that  is,  by  making  it  a  rack,  to  gear  with  a  wheel  whose  diame- 
ter is  that  of  the  pitch-circle  given,  as  shown  on  the  left ;  the  rack-tooth  being  straight  and  sloping, 
the  wheel-teeth  are  involutes  in  this  section,  which  is  the  one  made  by  the  plane  A  B,  From  this 
the  screw  being  constructed,  let  it  be  cut  by  any  other  plane,  aa  L  Oj  parallel  to  A  B,  This  section 
b  of  the  form  shown  on  the  right,  in  the  side  view  of  the  screw ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
rack-tooth  also.  It  was  shown  in  treating  of  spur-gearing  that,  in  the  case  of  two  wheels,  if  the 
tooth-outline  of  one  be  given  the  other  may  be  found  ;  and  by  an  analogous  process  we  can  ascertain 
the  form  of  the  wheel-tooth  which  shall  work  correctly  with  this  section  of  the  screw  as  a  rack-tooth. 
Any  number  of  other  parallel  planes  may  be  passed,  each  giving  a  different  rack-tooth  and  therefore 
requiring  a  different  form  to  be  given  to  the  wheel-tooth.  We  have,  then,  a  wheel  whose  transverse 
sections  are  not  alike,  but  vary  with  their  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  screw.  Each  one,  however, 
having  its  own  point  of  contact  with  the  screw-surface,  the  result  is  a  line  of  contact  between  the 
screw-thread  and  the  wheel-tooth,  which  line  will  partake  more  or  less  of  the  helical  form.  It  is 
usual  to  complete  the  shaping  of  the  wheel-blank  by  turning  off  its  comers,  as  the  sharp  project- 
ing points  of  the  teeth  would  be  weak  and  comparatively  useless ;  so  that  it  is  in  effect  terminated 
by  oones,  as  the  one  whose  element  is  C  Vin  the  figure.  In  making  the  drawing,  it  will  be  seen 
that  any  of  the  parallel  planes  used  in  the  construction,  sa  jR8y  cuts  the  cone,  if  at  all,  in  a  circle ; 
and  when  the  wheel-tooth  to  work  with  the  corresponding  rack-tooth  cut  from  the  screw  by  the  same 
plane  has  been  drawn,  its  outlines  will  cut  this  circle  in  points  of  the  visible  contour  of  the  tooth. 
In  like  manner  all  other  points  in  that  contour  may  be  found,  since  every  transverse  section  of  the 
wheel-blank  is  circular,  whether  it  be  beyond  the  limit  of  that  conical  frustum  or  not,  as  for  instance 
that  by  the  plane  L  O, 

The  accurate  delineation  of  such  a  wheel  is  undeniably  tedious ;  but  the  making  of  the  wheel 
itself  18  accomplished  in  a  very  simple  way.  A  steel  screw  is  first  formed,  and  made  into  a  cutter 
by  providing  it  with  proper  notches  ;  it  is  then  set  to  cut  the  blank,  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  of 
which  are  first  **  roughed  out "  with  an  ordinary  cutter.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  cutting  is 
finished,  the  result  cannot  be  other  than  the  wheel  above  described.  For  the  cutter,  being  of  the 
form  of  the  screw,  must  drive  the  blank  correctly ;  it  must  cut  away  enough  metal  to  pass,  and,  as  it 
cannot  cut  outside  of  itself,  it  can  remove  no  more.  Every  section  of  the  screw  by  a  plane  parallel  to 
and  at  a  given  distance  from  the  axis  is  the  same ;  consequently  in  every  plane  of  the  wheel  paral- 
lel to  ^  ^  there  must  by  this  operation  be  formed  a  wheel-tooth  which  gears  correctly  with  the  bcc- 
tion  of  the  screw  by  that  plane,  considered  as  a  rack-tooth  advancing  by  rotation.  In  practice,  it  is 
neoeaaarj  to  take  more  than  one  cut,  and  after  each  cut  to  put  the  axes  of  the  wheel  and  cutter 
nearer  to  each  other.  The  outlines  of  the  elementary  rack-teeth  and  the  corresponding  whecl-tecth, 
then,  should  be  such  that  this  change  in  the  position  of  the  axes  does  not  affect  the  velocity  ratio  ; 
which  requires  that,  as  we  have  shown  them,  the  former  should  be  straight  and  sloping,  the  latter  of 
the  involute  form.  And  there  is  this  further  practical  advantage  in  this  fact,  that  the  cutter  and  the 
finished  screw  are  more  easily  made  in  this  way  than  in  any  other,  being  simply  oblique  helicoids,  or 
V-threaded  screws. 

Obliqub  Scbew-Oiarino. — ^Thus  far  the  axis  of  the  screw  has  been  supposed  to  lie  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  wheel.  But,  though  this  is  the  case  most  frequently  met  with,  it  is  not 
at  all  essential  that  the  axes  should  be  thus  situated ;  that  of  the  screw  may  cross  the  plane  of  rota- 
tion of  the  wheel  obliquely.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  the  teeth  under  that  condition, 
it  IB  to  be  noted  that,  though  a  rack  usually  moves  in  the  plane  of  rotation  of  its  wheel,  it  need  not 
do  so.     It  is  clear  that  a  rack  may  be  moved  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  as  well 


M  at  rigbt  ugleB  to  it ;  aod  if  it  recdic  both  motions  at  once,  the  rtck  will  trnvel  obliqudf  acrosB 
the  plane  of  the  wheel,  still  woriciEig  with  a  constant  Telocity  ratio,  aa  will  be  aeen  bj  a  glance  at 
ilg.  2132.  Now  a  screw,  in  order  to  gear  obliquel)'  with  a  wheel,  must  act  in  a  manner  analogouB 
to  that  of  the  rack,  aa  ie  shown  tn  Fig.  213S.  A  Bis  the  axis  of  the  screw,  CD  that  of  the  wheel. 
Id  the  top  view  we  have  shown  pimply  tbe  pitch-cylinders,  with  an  elementary  belii  upon  that  of  t'lc 
acrew.  .  Let  ne  now  suppose  a  thread  to  be  formed  upon  it,  end  cut  at  its  lowest  points,  a,  a',  by 
planea  perpendicular  to  the  aiia  of  the  wheel.  These  sections  will  be  Bimilar;  and  in  advancing 
from  tho  position  n  to  (he  position  a',  it  ia  clear  that,  in  order  to  msintain  a  conataot  velocliy  ratio, 
this  aection  of  the  thread  must  always  be  acting  against  a  section  of  the  wheel  by  a  plane  perpendic- 
ular to  its  axis  ;  and  all  these  sections  must  be  alike,  as  shown  at  e,  e\  and  of  such  form  as  to  work 
with  a  coneidered  as  a  rack-tooth;  for  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  be  mored  to  a'  by  bodily 
pushing  the  screw  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  or  by  turning  it. 

Id  practically  lapng  out  the  teeth  and  thread,  it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  draw  the  phch- 
cyliodera  as  in  IHg.  21S4,  tbe  elementary  helix  being  shown  as  passing  through  their  point  of  contact 
A  Then  we  may  assume  the  form  of  the  section  of  the  screw-thread  by  X  Jf,  the  mid-plane  of  the 
wheel,  thus  forming  our  rack-tooth  a  b,  and  determine  the  outline  of  the  wheel-tooth.  The  position 
of  every  point  in  the  oatline  of  the  rack-tooth  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  screw  being  known, 
the  helices  described  by  these  points  may  be  drawn  and  the  meridian  section  of  the  screw  ascertained. 
In  the  figure  it  will  be  observed  that  the  sides  of  the  raek-toolh  are  straight  and  sloping,  the  teelh 
of  the  wheel  being  therefore  involutes.  But  tho  two  sides  of  the  rack-tooth  are  not  similarly  situa- 
ted  in  relation  to  tbe  axis,  and  in  consequence  the  meridian  outline  of  the  screw-thread  will  not  be 
symmetrical,  nor  will  it  be  bounded  bj  right  lines.  Nevertheless,  since  its  acting  sections  possess  the 
property,  before  mentioned,  of  admitting  a  change  in  the  distance  between  the  axes  without  affecting 
tbe  velocity  ratio,  it  is  necessary  that  the  screw  should  be  formed  aa  above  explained  if  it  is  re- 
quired to  cut  its  own  wheel  with  absohito  predaion.    The  determination  of  ita  form  iDvolvea  some 
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labor;  but  a  converse  difficulty  of  oqnal  it  not  greater  magnitude  Is  encountered  if  wc  reverse  the 
process ;  for  if  the  meridian  section  of  the  screw  be  assumed,  we  have  lo  determine  the  form  of  a 
wheel-tooth  which  shall  work  with  an  obUque  section  of  the  thread  as  a  rack-tooth  ;  and  this  alio 
will  result  in  a  non-eymmetrical  outline,  the  fronts  and  backs  of  tbe  tooth  being  diffeient,  if  the 
screw-thread  be  symmetrical  in  the  first  place.  The  wheel,  then,  having  all  its  transverse  sections 
alike,  is  similar  to  one  of  those  used  io  Ilooke'a  gearing,  Its  teetli  having  a  twist  dependent  on  the 
obliquity  of  the  screw.  And  in  relation  to  this,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  pitch  of  the  screw  ts  not, 
as  Id  the  case  at  first  considered,  either  equal  to  or  necessaHly  an  exact  multiple  of  that  of  the  wheel- 
teeth. 

The  elementary  heliocs  on  the  two  pItch-cylinderB  must  evidently  coincide  when  developed  on  tbe 
common  tangent  plane ;  and  the  mode  of  dMermining  the  pilch  of  the  screw,  and  also  that  of  the 
wheel-helix,  when  the  pitch  of  tbe  wheel- teeth  is  given,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2130.  ASia  the  aiia  of 
the  screw,  C  D  that  of  the  wheel,  P  the  point  of  contact  of  the  pitch-surfaces,  and  L  if  the  plane 
of  rotation  of  the  wheel,  all  as  in  IMg.  21S4,  both  axes  and  the  common  tangent  plane  being  parallel 
to  the  paper.  Let  PEbe  the  developed  pilch  of  the  wheel-teeth  ;  then  make  P  K,  perpendicular  to 
A  B,  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  pitch^jyllnder  of  the  screw  ;  draw  K  }'!,  pioduce  it  to  cut  .J  £ 
in  G,  and  P  O  is  the  pitch ;  the  screw  then  is  single-threaded,  one  rotation  advancing  the  wheel 
tlirough  an  angle  measured  by  Its  pilch.  It  it  be  desired  to  make  the  screw  two- th leaded,  and  thus 
to  double  the  lingular  velocity  of  the  wheel,  it  will  not  do  to  double  the  pitch  thus  found,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  orUinsrv  worm  and  wheel ;  we  must  set  off  P^equal  to  twice  the  developed  pitch  of 
the  wheel-teeth,  draw  KF.  and  produce  it  to  cat  A  Bin  H,  giving  /"Was  the  pitch  of  the  screw; 
and  so  on  if  anv  other  angular  velocity  is  to  be  given  to  the  wheel.  The  lines  corresponding  Ut  PK, 
ff  if  are  drawn  in  Fig.  2133,  which  will  make  the  application  of  this  construction  char:  aline  A^O, 
drawn  through  P  parallel  to  f?  A*,  as  shown  also  In  l^lg.  2184,  Is  evidently  the  development  and  com- 
mon tangent  of  the  elementary  helices  on  both  pitch-cylinders  wbieb  pass  through  their  point  of 
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be  given,  the  screw  and  wheel  which  will  work  with  the  least  Rliding  are  determined  by  first  construct- 
ii^  the  rolling  hjperboloids  which  satisfy  the  assigned  Qonditions,  and  then  taking  as  the  pitch-sur- 
faces  the  cylinders  tangent  at  their  gorge-circles ;  the  common  clement  of  the  hyperboloids  being 
also  taken  as  the  development  and  common  tangent  of  the  elementary  helices.  Those  hyperboloids 
in  this  case  having  but  one  line  of  tangency,  the  directional  relation  of  the  rotations  is  thereby  fixed ; 
the  helix  of  the  screw  cannot  be  made  right-handed  or  left-handed  at  option,  as  in  Fig.  2130. . 

Again,  it  was  seen  that  when  the  axis  of  the  screw  lies  in  the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  wheel,  both 
helices  must  be  either  iight-handed  or  left-handed.  But  when  it  crosses  that  plane  obliquely,  it  will 
be  seen  from  Fig.  2136  that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  A  B,  CD^LMy  PA' being  the  same  as  in 
Kg.  21^6,  let  F£y  PFf  FB  be  respectively  once,  twice,  and  thrice  the  developed  wheel-pitch ;  then 
FOy  FffjFS  are  the  pitches  of  a  single-,  a  double-,  and  a  treble-threaded  screw.  Recollecting 
that  O  K,  HK,  and  8  K  touch  the  screw-cylinder  on  its  lower  side,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  screw- 
helices  will  be  right-handed.  But  as  these  lines  touch  the  wheel-cylinder  on  its  upper  side,  it  will 
f.lso  be  seen  that  when  8Kib  wrapped  upon  that  cylinder  it  will  form  a  right-Landed  helix,  while 
6^  if  will  form  a  left-handed  one.  The  proportions  in  tliis  illustrative  diagram  are  such  that  UK  is 
parallel  to  CD ;  it  therefore  will  form  no  helix  at  all,  but  the  wheel  will  be  simply  a  common  spur- 
wh^,  the  elements  of  the  tooth-surfaces  being  parallel  to  the  axis. 

From  the  mode  of  generation,  it  is  clear  that  the  action  will  be  confined  to  the  plane  passing 
through  the  axis  of  the  screw  and  the  common  perpendicular  of  the  two  axes,  represented  by  ^  ^ 
in  Figs.  2183,  2134,  and  2137,  each  section  of  the  screw-thread  by  that  plane,  on  the  side  which  is 
in  gear  with  the  wheel,  touching  the  tooth  of  the  latter  in  a  point  whoso  distance  from  the  pitch- 
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Burfacea  is  determined  by  the  construction  of  the  rack  and  wheel  in  Fig.  2134.  Consequently  the 
greatest  length  of  the  screw,  as  in  the  ordinary  worm  and  wheel,  is  determined  by  the  distance 
through  which  the  teeth  of  the  elementary  rack  travel  while  actually  in  gear  with  those  of  the  wheel. 
This  being  ascertained  and  set  off  hs  D£on  the  axis  A  B,  Fig.  2137,  the  screw-blank  is  terminated 
by  planes  through  D  and  E  perpendicular  to  ^  ^,  the  outer  cylinder  being  shown  in  full  lines,  and 
the  i^ner  one,  or  core  of  the  screw,  being  dotted. 

The  thickness  of  the  wheel  may  be  determined  thus:  Through  D  and  ^pass  planes  O H^  I K^ 
perpendicular  to  the  axis ;  these  may  limit  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  at  their  tops,  since  any  further 
extension  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  would  be  useless.  The  wheel-blank  need  not  be  cylindrical, 
but  may  have  the  form  shown,  which  is  thus  determined:  The  radius  PP,  obviously,  will  be  the 
dtstfluioe  from  the  axis  of  the  wheel  to  the  outside  of  the  core  of  the  screw-blank,  measured  on  the 
common  perpendicular,  minus  whatever  may  be  allowed  for  clearance.  The  plane  G  I)  H  cuts  that 
core  in  an  ellipse,  of  which  a  part  is  shown  in  section  in  the  front  view,  where  A'  B  is  the  axis  of 
the  screw,  C  that  of  the  wheel,  whose  section  by  this  plane  is  the  circle  Q*  JET,  which  must  evidently 
elcar  the  elliptical  section.  And  by  a  like  proceeding  with  other  tran.sver8e  planes,  we  may  deter- 
mine as  many  points  as  are  necessary  in  the  curve  O  FI^  which  practically  may  be  made  a  circular 
arc  Drawing  at  G  and  /lines  normal  to  this  curve,  the  wheel-blank  is  terminated,  as  in  Fig.  2137, 
by  short  conical  frusta.  The  tooth-surfaces  are,  of  course,  not  affected  by  this  departure  from  the 
cylindrical  outline,  their  transverse  sections  remaining  the  same ;  the  depths  of  the  teeth,  merely, 
increase  as  they  recede  from  the  mid-plane  L  M, 


Obtiqut  Screa  and  Rack. — Let  ^,  Fig.  21SS,  be  «  common  Y-tbrcaded  «crew,  wlioBe  siU  ie  par- 
allel to  the  paper.  If  ve  eiuppoae  thui  Ecrcw  to  be  moTed,  without  rotating,  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  paper,  through  some  plaetic  material,  the  result  would  be  the  formation  of  a  nudi,  B, 
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imposed  of  parallel  elements,  wluch  touch  the  acrew  at  pointa  of  ita  Tiaible  « 
'  remain  statiooary,  but  free  to  rotate,  we  can  move  the  rack  perpeadicularl; 
ming  the  screw,  ov  it  may  be  driven  endlong  bj  the  rotation  of  the  screw,  or 
ioiu  at  oDce.  In  the  latter  case  the  resultant  ia  an  oblique  travel  of  the  imck 
tion,  as  in  I'ig.  2133  ;  and  the  degree  of  obliquilj  ia  entirely  arbitrary,  ao  long 
o  prevent  the  screw  from  driving  the  rack.  We  have  taken  the  V-threadod 
iw,  and  supposed  the  rack-teeth  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  only  (or  the  sake  of  almpHcity 
in  illuBtmtion.  Evidently  the  same  may  be  done  witli  a  screw  of  any  reasonable  meridian  section, 
and  in  all  cases  there  is  a  line  of  contact  between  each  thread  of  the  screw  and  ita  rack-tooth. 

But  again,  the  acrew  need  not  be  moved  in  the  direction  above  Boppoaed  in  generating  the  rack, 
nor  is  it  the  best  direction.  This  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  2139,  in  which  A  is  the  outer  cylinder  or 
blunk  of  the  screw,  upon  which  the  helix  ia  shown ;  B  is  that  plane  section  of  the  rack  which  is 
parallel  to  tlie  elements  of  its  own  teeth  and  tangent  to  the  cylinder  A.  Now  let  us  suppose  that 
the  rack  is  to  be  driven  by  the  screw  as  indicated  by  tbe  arrows.  Then,  if  the  screw  be  formed  Into 
a  cotter,  the  spaces  in  tbe  rack  being  "  roughed  out "  as  usual,  it  is  clear  that  the  rock  will  be  driven 
by  tbo  cutter  as  it  works,  and  In  one  revolution  it  will  tie  driven  just  far  enough  for  the  cutter  to 
clear  Itself.  In  doing  Uiis,  it  Is  also  clear  that  the  helii  shown,  its  point  of  contact  advandng  in  one 
turn  from  PVaQ,  must,  in  oider  to  remove  the  least  metal,  trace  upon  the  plane  B  a  line  which  will 
be  always  tAngeot  to  the  hclii.  Draw,  then,  Pifperpendicular  to  CJD  and  equal  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  cylinder,  and  C^  will  be  the  direction  of  the  teeth  of  the  rack,  which  latter  will  travel 
through  the  distance  P  Ea\,  each  revolution  of  the  screw.  The  form  then  of  the  rack-teeth  will  be 
determined  by  simply  making  a  drawing  of  the  screw  as  seen  from  the  direction  K  O,  tbe  outlines 
of  their  normal  eeclions  being  those  of  the  visible  spaces  between  the  adjacent  threada.  and  all  the 
elements  necessarily  parallel  to  O  K.  If  the  size  of  the  screw-blank,  and  the  pitch  P  Eot  the  rack 
in  the  direction  of  its  travel,  be  given,  we  may  by  a  converse  operation  determine  the  pitch  of  tbe 
screw.  Drawing  i*if  as  befoi^,  set  off  FE;  then  draw  iT^and  produce  it  to  cut  CZl  in  (7,  thus 
giving  P  0,  the  required  pitch. 
Faci-GcASiNa. 

This  form  of  gearing  was  formerly  much  used  in  wooden  mill-work,  but  is  now  seldom  met  with 
In  heavy  machinery,  bevel-gearing  being  used  instead.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  that  tbe  teeth 
are  in  contact  along  a  line,  thus  distiibuting  the  pressure  and  the  wear  over  a  considerable  surface 
during  the  action  ;  whereas  in  the  former  tbe  teeth  touch  each  other  in  a  single  point  only,  so  that 
during  the  whole  action  the  wear  ia  confined  to  a  mere  line  joining  the  successive  poinla  of  tangency. 
Yet  in  light  mechanism  tbe  facility  of  forming  the  teeth  in  the  laths  may  make  it  desirable  to  employ 
Ihia  form  of  gearing.  The  name  ia  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  turned  pina  forming  the  teetb  are 
often  set  in  the  faces  of  circular  diaka,  as  in  Fig.  2140.     In  this  cose  the  teeth  are  cylindrical  pins. 
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and  the  two  wheels   are  exactly  alike  In 

every  particular.     The  axes  are  not  in  the 

same  plane,  but  situnted  like  those  of  the 

common  worm  and  wheel;  that  is  to  sav, 

their  projections  upon  a  plane  parallel  to 

both  intersect  at  rl^t  angles,  and  the  length 

of  their  common  perpendicular  is  equal  to 

tbe  diameter  of  the  pins.     Under  these  (Hr- 

cumslancea  it  ia  clear  that  tbe  angle  DCS  will  always  be  equal  to  the 

angle  IG  H,m  Ion;;  as  the  pin  E  of  the  wheel  A  is  in  contact  with  ibc 

pin  H  of  the  wheel  B.     The  velocity  ratio  is  therefore  perfectly  c 

It  will  be  noted  that,  the  arrows  mdicaling  the  directions  of  the  n 

the  length  of  the  i.in  E  muat  be  auch  that  the  next  pin  F  of  the  olher 

wheel  B  shall  not  citch  upon  Its  end  in  going  into  gear.    And  it  will  also  1 

at  the  instant  of  coming  into  contact  with  the  neil  pin  0  of  the  driver  A.,  the  pin  F  m. 

the  pin  B  on  the  back,  it  cannot  continue  to  do  m.    That  is  to  say,  it  ia  not  possible  i 

ically  (o  secure  entire  freedom  from  backlash. 
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The  maximum  length  of  one  pin  having  been  determined,  it  is  of  course  the  same  for  all ;  and  it 
18  next  to  be  observed,  that  if  the  number  be  increased,  this  length  must  be  diminished  ;  also,  that  in 
every  ease  there  will  be  a  limit  beyond  which  the  number  cannot  be  increased  without  also  diminish^ 
ing  the  diameter,  and  in  consequence  the  distance  between  the  axes.  It  therefore  follows  that  ulti- 
mately the  axes  will  intersect  at  right  angles,  and  the  pins  will  become  consecutive  points  in  the  cir- 
cumferences of  two  equal  circles  rolling  together  like  the  bases  of  the  pitch-cones  of  a  pair  of 
mitre-wheels.  In  other  words,  as  stated  in  the  synopsis  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  there  are  no 
pitch  sitrfaeeSj  these  degenerating  into  lines,  and  the  elementary  teeth  into  points.  But  if  we  suppose 
the  axes  to  intersect  at  right  angles,  cylindrical  pins  may  yet  be  used  on  one  wheel,  and  a  constant 
velocity  ratio  maintained  by  making  the  teeth  of  the  other  in  the  form  of  surfaces  of  evolution,  if 
the  meridian  outline  of  the  latter  be  correctly  determined.  The  manner  in  which  this  outline  is  to 
be  asoertained  will  be  understood  by  the  aid  of  Fig.  2141,  where  the  two  wheels,  A  and  J?,  are  of 
the  same  diameter.  Let  a  be  a  pin  of  no  sensible  diameter  in  the  wheel  A,  and  c  another  in  the 
wheel  By  the  distance  a  c  between  them  being  arbitrary.  Let  the  wheels  now  turn  as  shown  by  the 
arrows,  with  a  constant  velocity  ratio ;  then,  when  a  roaches  «,  c  will  have  gone  to  ^,  the  arcs  a  e 
and  cff  being  equal.  The  distance  between  the  pins  in  the  two  wheels  is  now  changed  \€ff  is  greater 
than  a  r,  and  it  is  also  lower,  that  is,  nearer  to  the  face  of  B,  The  relative  positions  of  the  pins  may 
in  a  similar  manner  be  obtained  in  any  number  of  intermediate  positions ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
the  vertical  line  e  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  a  surface  of  revolution,  the  radii  of  whose  sections  are  the 
perpendiculars  from  a  upon  c  in  those  intermediate  positions,  we  shall  have  the  fonn  of  a  pin  or 
tooth  for  By  such  that  it  will  be  driven  by  a  pin  in  .i4,  of  no  sensible  diameter,  from  c  to  ^  with  a 
constant  velocity  ratio.  If  we  now  suppose  a  to  move  from  eto  b,  this  tooth  will  be  driven  from  ff 
to  d  ;  and  by  repeating  the  above  process  we  may  find  the  meridian  outline  required  to  maintain  a 
constant  velocity  ratio  during  that  part  of  the  action. 

This  process  is  illustrated  more  fully  in  Fig.  2142,  in  which  only  the  pitch-circles  are  shown,  and 
for  convenience  these  are  mode  tangent  at  e.  When  the  pin  a  occupies  the  positions  1,  2,  the  axis 
c  will  be  at  1',  2' ;  by  the  aid  of  which,  as  above  explained,  the  outline  a  z  is  obtained,  as  that  of  a 
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tooth  which  will  be  correctly  driven  by  a  through  the  arc  c'  ^r',  which  is  equal  to  a  e.  In  going  from 
e  to  by  the  pin  must  drive  the  tooth  to  d;  and  that  the  velocity  ratio  may  be  constant,  the  outline 
must  be  that  of  the  curve  b  z. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  the  points  a,  b  being  projected  to  a',  b'  upon  the  circle  B  By  which  is 
equal  to  ^4  ^,  we  have  the  equal  arcs  a'  e'y  b'  (f ,  subtending  equal  angles  at  the  centre  of  B  By  the 
radii  of  the  upper  bases  of  the  teeth  on  the  left  and  right  hands  respectively  being  therefore  equal 
to  a'  Oy  b'  p.  Now,  in  Fig.  2143,  let  C  be  the- centre  of  the  circle  BBy  and  let  a',  c',  and  o  corre- 
spond to  the  points  similarly  lettered  in  Fig.  2142.  Let  cf  «  be  a  chord  equal  to  a'  c',  but  nearer  to 
the  vertical  line  C  Tyto  which  c'  by  e h  are  parallel,  and  draw  dg  perpendicular  to  eh.  Then,  in  the 
trians^les  b  a  e'y  hdeywe  have  the  angle  at  a'  equal  to  the  angle  at  dy  also  a  e'  ■=d  «,  but  the  angle  at 
A  less  than  the  angle  at  b.  Consequently  dgh  greater  than  a'  o  ;  that  is  to  say,  referring  to  Fig. 
2142,  the  radius  of  the  tooth  will  increase  from  a  toward  x,  the  maximum  being  reached  when  a'  c' 
has  the  position  t  A*  in  Fig.  2143,  being  then  bisected  by  the  plane  of  the  axes.  And  in  a  similar 
manner  it  may  bo  shown  that  during  the  receding  action  the  radius  of  the  tooth  will  diminish  as  it 
recedes  from  the  plane  of  centres,  or  in  other  words  from  z  toward  b  in  Fig.  2142 ;  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  triangles  ImpyVtUy  in  which  lm=:  rty  the  angle  at  r  is  equal  to  the  angle  at  /, 
but  the  angle  at  p  is  less  than  the  angle  at  u,  whence  /n  is  greater  than  r  «.  Now,  in  Fig.  2143,  let 
a!  and  r  be  e<iuidistant  from  T:  then  in  the  triangles  ba  e'y  rtUy  we  have  a  c'  =  rt;  also  tur 
=  uCT=a'be'.  But  ba  e'y  which  is  equal  to  Crty  is  less  than  90%  whence  iru  is  greater 
than  90°.  Therefore  a o  is  greater  than  rs ;  and  the  same  being  true  for  other  points  equidistant 
from  Ty  it  follows  than  in  ilg.  2142  all  the  radii  of  the  tooth  a  z,  except  the  lowest  one,  are  greater 
than  those  of  the  tooth  b  z.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that,  since  the  teeth  are  to  be  turned  in  the 
lathe,  the  smaller  outliue  must  be  selected ;  and  in  order  to  secure  receding  instead  of  approaching 
action,  the  cylindrical  pins  must  be  given  to  the  driver,  and  those  of  the  form  above  discussed  to 
the  follower.  In  giving  sensible  diameter  to  the  former,  a  change  is  of  course  made  in  the  elemen- 
tary form  of  the  latter.  A  process  is  here  pursued  analogous  to  that  employed  in  the  case  of  the 
pin-wheels  described  in  the  section  on  spur-gearing ;  that  is,  a  series  of  circular  arcs  are  described 
whoee  centres  are  in  the  elementary  outline  b  z,  with  the  radius  assumed  as  that  of  the  pin ;  the 
curve  tangent  to  those  arcs  is  the  meridian  outline  of  the  actual  tooth. 
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Bat  it  18  not  neoesury  that  the  diameters  of  the  pitch-circles  shall  be  equal.  In  Fig.  2144,  BB 
is  the  larger,  the  cylindrical  pins  being  giyen  to  ^  ^,  whose  centre  is  C.  The  mode  of  constructing 
the  curves  ax,  (^  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  Fig.  2142 ;  and  the  lettering  of  the  two  figures  being 
made  as  far  as  possible  to  correspond,  it  can  be  readily  traced,  the  arcs  ae,eb  being  respectively 
equal  to  the  arcs  e'  g^  g  d.  The  positions  of  the  points  a, «,  6,  and  the  intermediate  ones,  on  the 
circle  A  A^  with  relation  to  the  assumed  axis  e  e'  in  its  progress  to  dtt,  are  evidently  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  the  corresponding  points  on  the  equal  circle  A'  A'j  whose  centre  is  c';  the  latter 
serving  better  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  due  to  the  change  in  the  relative  diameters  of  the  pitch- 
circles  A  A  and  BB,  These  will  be  clear  by  the  aid  of  Fig.  2145,  in  which  D  is  the  centre  of  the 
cirde  B  B,  C  that  of  the  circle  A'  A\  the  two  being  tangent  at  e.  Let  the  arcs  eo,  «a'  be  equal, 
and  of  any  length  less  than  (K>**  on  either  circle ;  and  let  er,  eb'  be  respectively  equal  to  them, 
making  a'  mb\onr  perpendicular  to  e  C  2).  Then,  because  the  arcs  eo^ea'  are  equal,  the  chord 
a'  e  is  less  than  the  chord  o  e,  and  a'  m  is  less  than  o  n.  Therefore,  drawing  through  a'  a  parallel  to 
e  C  Dfit  will  cut  the  arc  oe  in  some  point  e'.  The  linear  velodties  of  the  circumferences  being 
equal,  when  a'  has  reached  e,  ^  will  be  found  Btg^eg  being  equal  to  oc' ;  and  when  a'  reaches  b\ 
d  will  be  at  <f ,  r  <r  being  also  equal  to  o  e'.  Draw  through  <f  another  parallel  to  «  C  i>,  and  pro- 
long d  V  to  meet  it  in  />.  We  then  percdve  that,  whatever  the  lengths  of  the  arcs  « o,  e  a',  the 
distance  a'  m  is  always  less  than  a  «,  and  the  longer  the  arcs  the  greater  this  difference,  which  is 
equal  to  that  between  n  r  and  m  V ;  and  that  as  <f  always  lies  beyond  r,  b'  p  will  always  be  greater 
than  this  difference.  Now,  if,  as  in  f1g.*2144,  we  assume  a'  e'  as  the  axis  of  a  tooth  of  BB,  to  work 
with  a  cylindrical  pin  at  a  in  ^  A,  of  no  sensible  diameter,  that  tooth  will  be  pointed  as  shown,  the 
eorve  a  x  being  suited  for  the  arc  of  appraaching  action  a  «,  if  A  A  drive  as  shown  by  the  arrows, 
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which  are  here  made  to  correspond  with  Fi^.  2142.  The  tooth  bz,  for  the  arc  of  receding  action, 
has  however  at  the  point  b  a  radius  equal  to  b'  p.  Sibce,  when  the  teeth  are  turned  in  the  lathe,  the 
smallest  must  be  used,  it  follows  that  under  these  conditions  >he  curve  a  x  must  be  employed  in 
determinhg  the  meridian  outline  of  the  working  tooth,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  receding  instead 
of  approaching  action  the  cylindrical  pins  must  be  given  to  the  follower. 

If  the  diameter  oi  BBh%  increased,  its  curvature  will  diminish,  and  at  the  limit  will  disappear, 
the  circle  becoming  the  tangent  to  ^  ^.  The  curves  a  x  and  b  z  will  then  evidently  be  equal  and 
similar,  each  being  the  cycloid  of  which  A  A  is  the  generating  circle ;  and  we  have  the  case  of  a 
rack  drivhig  a  pin-wheel.  There  is  in  fact  a  close  analogy  between  the  form  of  gearing  now  under 
consideration  and  that  already  described  as  pin-wheel  gearing ;  for  if  in  face-gearing  we  suppose  the 
axes  to  be  parallel,  the  teeth  will  be  turned  pins  placed  radially  in  the  convex  surface  of  a  cylinder, 
and  their  outlines  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  a  spur-wheel,  the  cylindrical  pins  being  the  same  in 
both  cases. 

When  the  cylindrical  pins  are  given  to  the  larger  of  two  wheels  whose  axes  meet  at  right  angles, 
as  in  Fig.  2146,  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  this  diagram  with  Fig.  2144,  is  nearly  the 
converse  of  the  previous  one.  The  rotations  being  still  in  the  same  direction,  the  pointed  tooth  ap- 
pears on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plane  of  the  axes,  and  the  cylindrical  pins  must  drive,  in  order  to 
secure  receding  action.  It  will  be  observed  that,  as  the  diameter  of  A  A  \s  increased,  the  shorter 
will  the  teeth  of  B  B  become  for  a  given  arc  of  action ;  and  this  diameter  cannot  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased, since  st  the  limit  the  axes  of  the  cylindrical  pins  will  lie  in  the  plane  of  rotation  of  B  B. 
Still  the  pin-rack  may  be  made  to  work,  by  placing  the  pins  perpendicular  to  that  plane,  and  making 
the  axes  of  the  teeth  of  BB  radial,  the  outlines  being  involutes  of  the  pitch-circle;  but  in  that 
case  the  wheel  must  drive,  as  already  explained  in  treating  of  spur-gearing. 

A  process  similar  to  those  above  described  may  also  be  employed  when  the  axes  are  situated  as  in 
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FigB.  2140  and  2141,  although  the  diameters  of  the  wheels  are  unequal,  and  the  forms  of  teeth  for 
one  ascertained  which  will  gear  correctly  with  cylindrical  pins  on  the  other ;  and  that  even  when  the 
common  perpendicular  of  the  axes  is  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  pins.  But  neither  the  dis- 
tance between  the  axes  nor  the  difference  between  the  diameters  of  the  wheels  can  be  varied,  except 
within  quite  narrow  limits,  when  the  axes  thus  lie  in  different  planes. 

It  is  not  necessary,  howeyer,  that  the  pins  or  teeth  of  gearing  of  this  form  should  be  inserted 
into  plane  surfaces ;  of  which  the  suggestion  above  made  in  regard  to  the  pin-rack  is  an  illustration, 
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since  the  radial  teeth  of  the  driving  wheel  would  be  fixed  in  the  periphery  of  a  cylinder.  But  if, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2147,  the  axes  intersect  at  any  angle,  we  may  proceed  as  follows:  Draw  E K, 
dividing  the  angle  A  ED  according  to  the  velocity  ratio  assigned,  precisely  as  in  bevel-gearing. 
Sappoeing  that  cylindrical  pins  are  to  be  given  to  the  wheel  with  the  vertical  axis,  draw  through 
any  point  ^of  EK  2^  parallel  to  ^  jS,  as  the  axis  of  such  a  pin ;  also  through  i^draw  FG  per- 
pendicular to  ^  ^,  and  produce  it  to  meet  the  other  axis  CD  in  the  point  /.*  then  ^/  in  revolving 
around  CD  will  generate  the  cone  FIL.  The 
teeth  of  the  inclined  wheel  are  to  be  solids  of  revo- 
lution, whose  axes  will  evidently  be  elements  of 
this  cone,  and  they  may  be  fixed  in  the  surface  of 
another  cone  N M  O^  normal  to  FIL,  A  pin  of 
the  vertical  wheel  is  shown  at  F  in  contact  with 
such  a  tooth,  of  which  the  form  may  be  thus  de- 
termined :  first  let  the  cylindrical  pin  be  supposed 
of  no  sensible  diameter;  then,  if  the  vertical  wheel 
be  turned  through  any  angle,  the  inclined  one  will 
be  driTcn  through  an  angle  which  is  known,  since 
the  circumferential  velocities  of  the  circles  whose 
radii  are  F  Oj  FH  must  be  equal.  Ck)n8equently, 
the  relative  positions  of  the  axes  of  the  cylindrical 
pin  and  of  the  required  tooth  may  be  determined 
at  any  phase  of  the  action,  and  their  common  per- 
pendicular found.  Having  repeated  this  process  a 
sufficient  number  of  times,  these  common  perpen- 
diculars will  evidently  be  the  radii  of  the  transverse  sections  of  the  required  tooth  to  work  with  a 
pin  of  no  sensible  diameter,  from  which  the  meridian  section  may  be  constructed,  and  from  it  the 
outline  of  a  working  tooth  derived  in  the  usual  manner  by  assigning  any  diameter  at  pleasure  to  the 
cylindrical  pin. 

This  arrangement  may  also  be  modified  as  in  Fig.  2148,  the  cylindrical  pins  being  fixed  in  the 
periphery  of  a  cylinder,  from  which  they  project  radially ;  the  construction  of  the  tooth  of  the  other 
wheel  being  made  exactly  as  in  the'  previous  case.    And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  in 
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either  modification  the  cylindrical  pins  may  be  assigned  to  the  conical  wheel  and  teeth  constructed 
for  the  other. 

And  finally,  the  same  principles  and  methods  may  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  what  may  be 
called  bevel-face  gearing,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2149.  In  this  case  the  action  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  two  rolling  cones,  the  axes  of  the  teeth  in  one  wheel  being  rectilinear  elements  of  one,  while  the 
pins  in  the  other  project  normally  from  the  pitch-cone.  C.  W.  MacC. 

GEARING,  FRICTIONAL.  As  used  in  the  lumbering  regions  in  this  country  to  transmit  motion 
in  wood-working  machinery,  f notional  gearing  usually  consists  of  smooth-surfaced  wheels  in  contact, 
one  pulley  being  made  of  iron,  the  other  of  wood  or  iron  covered  with  wood.  Where  it  is  practica- 
ble, the  wooden  pulley  drives  the  iron,  wear  of  the  former  being  thus  saved.  For  driving  heavy  ma- 
chinery, the  wooden  drivers  are  put  upon  the  engine-shaft,  and  each  machine  is  driven  by  a  separate 
countershaft.  Two  or  more  of  these  countershafts  are  usually  driven  by  contact  from  the  same 
wheel.  For  small  machinery  the  friction-drivers  are  put  upon  a  line-shaft  so  as  to  drive  a  small 
countershaft,  whence  power  is  taken  by  a  belt.  For  the  wooden  pulley,  basswood,  cottonwood,  and 
even  white  pine,  have  given  good  results  in  driving  light  machinery.  For  heavy  work,  where  from 
40  to  60  horse-power  is  transmitted  by  simple  contact,  soft  maple  is  preferable.  For  very  small  pul- 
leys, leather  and  rubber  may  be  employed.    Paper  pulleys  have  yielded  excellent  results. 

All  large  drivers,  say  from  4  to  lU  feet  in  diameter  and  from  12  "to  30  inches  face,  should  have 
rims  of  soft  maple  G  or  7  inches  deep.  These  should  be  made  up  of  plank  1|  to  2  inches  thick,  cut 
into  "  cants  "  one-sixth,  one-eighth,  or  one-tenth  of  a  circle,  so  as  to  place  the  grain  of  the  wood  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  the  direction  of  the  circumference.  The  cants  should  be  closely  fitted,  put 
together  with  white  lead  or  glue,  and  strongly  nailed  and  bolted.  The  wooden  rim  should  be  made 
up  to  within  about  8  inches  of  the  width  of  the  finished  pulley,  and  l>e  mounted  on  one  or  two  heavy 
iron  ^*  spiders  "  with  6  or  8  radial  arms.  For  pulleys  above  6  feet  in  diameter,  there  should  be  8 
arms,  and  2  spiders  when  the  width  of  face  is  more  than  18  inches.  Upon  the  ends  of  the  arms 
are  flat  *^  pads,*'  which  should  be  of  just  sufiieient  width  to  extend  across  the  inner  face  of  the 
wooden  rim  as  described — ^that  is,  3  inches  less  than  the  width  of  the  finished  pulley.  These  pads 
are  gained  into  the  inner  side  of  the  rim,  the  gains  being  cut  large  enough  to  admit  keys  under  and 
beside  the  pads.  When  the  keys  are  well  driven,  strong  lag-screws  are  put  through  the  arm  into 
the  rim.  This  done,  an  additional  round  is  put  on  each  side  of  the  rim  to  cover  the  bolt-heads  and 
secure  the  keys  from  working  out.  The  pulley  is  now  put  in  its  place  on  the  shaft  and  keyed,  the 
edges  trued  up,  and  the  face  turned  off  with  the  utmost  exactness.  For  small  drivers,  the  best 
construction  is  to  make  an  iron  pulley  of  about  8  inches  less  diameter  and  8  inches  less  face  than 
the  pulley  requited.  Have  4  lugs  about  an  inch  square  cast  across  the  face  of  this  pulley.  Make  a 
wooden  rim  4  inches  deep,  with  face  equal  to  that  of  the  iron  pulley,  and  the  inside  diameter  equal 
to  the  outer  diameter  of  the  iron.  Drive  the  rim  snugly  on  over  the  rim  of  the  iron  pulley,  having 
:nit  gains  to  receive  the  lugs,  together  with  a  hard-wood  key  beside  each.  Now  add  a  round  of  cants 
upon  each  side,  with  their  inner  diameter  less  than  the  first,  so  as  to  cover  the  iron  rim.  The  wood 
should  be  thoroughly  seasoned,  and  the  fibre  should  be  in  a  line  with  the  work. 

As  to  the  width  of  face  required  in  friction-gearing :  When  the  drivers  are  of  maple,  a  width  of 
face  equal  to  that  required  for  a  good  leather  belt  (single)  to  do  the  same  work  is  sufficient.  (See 
Belting.)    The  driver-pulleys  arc  similar  to  belt-pulleys,  but  much  heavier.    The  arm  should  be 

straight,  and  there  should  be  two  sets  of  arms  if 
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the  pulley  is  above  16  inches.  A  good  rule  is  to 
make  the  thickness  of  rim  2|  per  cent,  of  the  di- 
ameter. To  secure  accuracy,  they  should  be  fitted 
and  turned  upon  the  shaft  and  carefully  balanced. 
Limited  experiments  in  order  to  compare  fric- 
tional  gearing  with  belted  pulleys  have  indicated 
that  the  traction  of  friction-wheels  is  greater  than 
that  of  belted  pulleys,  and  considerably  more  than 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  belts 
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upon  pulleys  of  either  wood  or  iron;  and  that, 
while  there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  adhesion 
of  the  belt  as  the  work  increases,  that  of  the  fric- 
tion augments  as  the  labor  becomes  greater.    Also, 
that  the  difference  in  the  pressure  required  just 
to  do  the  work,  and  that  necessary  to  do  it  with- 
out slip,  advances  in  an  increasing  ratio  with  the 
work  of  the  belt ;  hut  in  the  friction-pulley  it  is 
almost  constant  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
experiments.    Details  of  these  tests  will  be  found 
in  the  papers  from  which  this  abridgment  is  made. 
Bevel  FHdional  Gearing. — In  buildmg  this  gearing,  the  iron  cone  or  pulley  is  made  similar  to  a 
bevel-pinion,  except  as  to  the  teeth,  instead  of  which  thero  is  a  smoothly-turned  face.    In  making 
the  wooden  driver,  place  a  square  across  the  smaller  end  of  the  finished  iron  pulley,  and  set  a  bevel 
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to  It,  as  drawn  at  (1)  in  Fig.  ai60.  Tbie  vill  give  the  von-ect  bevel  for  the  face  of  tbe  diiver. 
Next,  upon  uij  plane  Burfocu  draw  the  lines  A  B  and  A  C,  making  the  length  ot  A  S  juat  equal  to 
the  larger  diameter  of  tbe  iron  pulley,  and  the  angle  at  ^  a  right  uigle.  Tben  with  the  square  and 
bevel  dm*  tbe  lines  B  C  and  A  D.  The  distance  A  V  is  tbe  diameter  required  for  tbe  driver,  and 
the  other  diioeiisioiis  are  easilT  obtained. 

To  obtain  the  bevels  for  pullejd  to  nork  on  shafts  placed  at  acute  angles,  draw  the  lines  as  In  (2), 
Fig,  aioa  Let  J  B  represent  the  drivin(;-shnft.  Make  A  C  equal  io  length  to  one-halt  tbe  diame- 
tcr  of  the  driviug'pulic)'.  Draw  (he  liue  CD  at  the  angle  to  nhich  the  shafts  are  to  be  sec,  and 
at  a  right  angle  to  this  line  draw  C  K  ia  length  equal  Co  balf  the  diameter  of  the  other  pulley. 
From  ^c  point  E,  parallel  to  C  D,  di«w  E  F^  whith  will  represent  (he  other  shaft.  From  the  point 
of  intersection  of  thia  and  tbe  line  A  B  draw  tbe  line  O  C,  which  will  give  tbe  berels  for  both  pulleys. 

If  not  above  21  feet  in  diameter,  the  driver  may  be  built  on  a  hub-flange,  a  disk  of  iron  of  about 
two-thirds  tbe  diameter  of  the  pulley  with  a  hub  projectiag  on  one  side.  The  bub  should  extend 
halt  an  inch  iieyond  the  thicimesfl  o.f  the  wood  to  receive  an  annular  disk  of  smaller  diameter, 
through  which  Ihe  whole  may  be  securely  bolted  together.  Upon  ibe  Qaage  around  (he  liub  the  pul- 
ley sbould  be  built.  The  first  2  or  3  inches  to  form  the  back  should  be  of  hai'd  wood  put  on  i-adially. 
For  Ibe  remainder,  use  soft  toaple.  When  the  wood  ia  built  up  to  sufficient  thickness,  the  other 
flange  should  be  put  on,  and  the  wbole  bolted  together  and  turned  to  tbe  exact  diameter  and  bevel 
required.  For  a  lai-ge  bevel-driver  it  is  best  to  use  an  Iron  centre  with  arms,  and  a  flanged  i-im  somo- 
thing  like  that  of  a  car-wheel.  The  diameter  of  the  rim  or  cylinder  should  be  a  few  inches  less  than 
the  stDnller  diameter  of  (he  pulley,  and  that  of  the  flange  something  less  than  tlie  larger  diameter. 
Upon  this  wheel  the  wooden  rim  is  built,  as  directed,  upon  Ibe  bub-flange,  except  that  the  bolts  must 
be  put  in  as  the  work  progresses,  so  chat  subsequent  layers  will  cover  the  heads  ;  and  the  pulley  is 
finished  without  the  snuller  fia|:^e.    Fig.  2IS1  shows  a  cross-section  of  this  pulley. 

The  foregoing  is  abrid;>ed  from  papers  on  "  Fridional  Gearing,"  by  E.  S.  Wicklin,  in  Che  Seienltfic 
Ameriean,  vol.  xivi.,  i-n,ft  teq. 

Groottl  Frietion-il  Gearing. — Robertson's  grooved-aurtnce  fiictional  gearing  consists  of  wheels  or 
pulleys  geared  together  by  frictional  contact,  in  which  the  driving  surl'uceB  are  grooved  or  serrated 
annalarly,  the  ridges  of  one  surface  entering  the  grooves  of  Che  other.  A  lateral  wedging  action  is 
obtained,  which  augments  the  adhesion  of  tbe  surfaces,  as  compared  with  SM  friction  surfuces,  in 
tbe  ratio  ot  tf  to  1.  That  is,  the  grooved  wheels  require  a  force  of  S  lbs,  acting  at  their  circumfer- 
ence to  make  them  slip,  tor  every  '2  lbs.  applied  on  the  axis  ;  whereas  two  flat  surtBce-whcels  would 
require  (2  x  9  =  )  18  lbs.  of  pressure  on  the  aiis  to  enable  them  to  resist  a  force  of  3  lbs,  acting  on 
tbe  circumference.  Tbe  grooves  are  made  ot  V  shape,  for  which  60°  is  the  most  suitable  angle, 
The  pitch  of  the  grooves  is  varied  accordii^;  to  tlic  velocity  and  the  power  to  be  transmitted — from 
one-eigbth  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ;  tbe  ordinary  pitch  is  three-eightbl  of  on  inch.  See  a  paper 
by  tir.  James  Robertson  on  "  Grooved-Surface  Frictional  GesiJtig,"  in  "  Proceedings  ot  InsUtution  of 
Ucchanical  Engineers,"  I8BS. 

GENEVA  STOP.  Where  a  train  ot  wheels  Is  seC  in  motion  by  a  spring  inctosed  in  a  barrel,  it 
becomes  ot  consequence  not  to  over-wind  the  spring.  The  Getiena  tiop.  Fig. 
2132,  has  been  contrived  with  the  view  of  preventing  such  an  occurrenoc,  and  _ 
will  be  found  in  all  watches  which  have  not  a  fusee.  A  disk  A,  furnished  with 
one  projecting  (oath  P,  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  tbe  barrel  containing  the  main- 
spring, and  is  turned  by  the  bey  of  the  watch.  Another  disk,  B,  shaped  as  in 
the  drawing,  is  also  fitted  to  the  cover  ot  the  barrel,  and  is  turned  onward  in  . 
one  direction  tbiough  a  definite  angle  every  time  that  tbe  tooth  P  passes  through 
one  of  its  openings,  being  locked  or  prevented  from  moving  at  other  times  by 
Ihe  action  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  disk  A.  In  this  manner  each  rotation 
at  A  will  advance  B  through  a  certain  space,  and  the  motion  will  continue  until 
Ihe  convei  surface  at  A  meets  tbe  convex  portion  E,  which  is  allowed  to  re- 
main upon  the  disk  B  in  order  to  stop  the  winding  up.  The  winding  action 
having  ceased^  the  disks  will  return  to  their  normal  positions  as  the  mechanism 
runs  down.  Instead  of  supposing  A  Co  make  complete  revolutions,  let  it  osdi. 
late  to  and  fro  through  somewhat  more  Chan  a  right  angle;  then  B  will  oedllnte 
in  like  manner,  and  will  be  held  firmly  hy  Che  opposition  of  the  convex  to  the 
concave  surface,  except  during  the  time  that  P  is  moving  in  the  notch. 

GIB  AND  COTTER.  A  method  ot  oonnecting  separate  parts  of  a  machine.  Sometimes  one  of 
the  connected  pieces  is  required  to  move  while  the  other  remains  stationary;  frequently  both  pieces 
have  motion  imparted  to  them,  as  in  the  case  ot  the  connecting-rod  of  a  Steam-engine,  when  the 
connection  at  the  end  is  often  made  by  means  of  gibs,  a  cotter,  and  a  strap.  Again,  both  connected 
^rieces  may  be  stationary,  iu  which  case  the  principle  of  the  connection  is  Che  same. 

There  are  three  forms  of  this  device;  1,  The  simple  cotter  without  gibs;  2.  A  cotter  and  one  gib  ; 
S.  A  cotter  and  two  gibs.  Of  Che  second  and  third  forms  there  are  a  variety  of  designs,  and  various 
■  means  are  employed  to  force  home  the  cotter  and  to  keep  it  there. 

Tbe  cotter  iCself  is  a  tapered  piece  of  metal,  generally  resembling  in  form  and  action  a  wedge, 
but  witb  tbis  difference.  Chat  the  wedge  is  used  to  force  asunder  parts  of  Che  same  piece  or  differ* 
enl  pieces,  while  the  cotter  is  employed  to  draw  together  by  means  of  available  pans  two  or  more 
pieies  of  metal.  The  amount  oi  Caper  given  to  Che  cotter  mnsC  not  exceed  the  angle  ot  repose  ot 
metal  upon  metal,  which  for  greased  surfaces  may  be  taken  at  about  4°.  Sorne  authorities  rccom- 
mend  a  taper  of  1  in  24  to  1  in  48  for  simple  cotters,  and  1  iu  S  to  I  in  16  when  the  slacking  of  Che 
cotter  is  prevented  by  a  screwed  prolongation  of  the  gib  ;  a  common  rule  is  to  make  the  Caper  one- 
tialf  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  each  foot  of  length. 

CotUr  eonneelatg  luo  Pieea  mlhmU  a  Gib. — In  Fig.  21tiS  is  shown  an  example  at  the  use  of  a 
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(he  pieces,  and  maintain  its  bold  by  the  grip  thui  induced.     It  is  quite  evident  that  so  loi^  u  d 
ke^B  ita  place  the  bolt  e  cannot  be  remored  from  b. 

Cutler  coniiecliHg  two  Fieea  ahen  ont  Qtb  U  uied. — Fig.  2164  girea  two  viewe  of  a  connecting-rod. 
A  ia  the  cotter,  S  the  gib,  and  C  the  atrap.    The  ahape 
of  the  Btrap  Ib  ahown  more  dearlj  in  lig,  2IB0,  a,  &, 
and  e  being  the  openinga  in  it. 

Colter  and  tieo  OHn. — Fig,  SICS  ehowB  k  connectlp;;- 


rnd  head,  held  together  b]r  a  strap,  cotter,  and  two 
jiilw;  the  strap  ia  marked*!,  the  cotter  a,  and  the  two 

Kiba  *  respec^velj.    Thej  finuly  hold  the  braases  at 
the  end  of  the  rod  in  tlieir  pUcea,    The  advantage  of 

two  gibs  IB,  that  thcj  liecp  Che  atrap  firmer  against  the  bras^ea.  The  screw  which  forma  the  lower 
part  of  the  Rib  serves  to  prevent  the  Cotter  from  falling  or  being  jerked  out  when  the  engine  is  in 
motion.  After  the  strap  i  is  put  on  the  connecting-rod,  the  gib  b  la  inserted,  and  then  the  nut  c  U 
placed  BO  that  wiien  the  key  a  is  put  in  tbe  nut  can  be  screwed  up.  The  key  ia  driven  home  with 
the  hammer,  the  nut  t  being  slackened  to  allow  it  to  come  down.  When  it  ia  made  aa  tight  aa  ia 
required,  Ihe  nut  d  is  put  on  and  acrewed  up  ti^tlj.  Then  e  is  screwed  down,  and  thus  the  two  pre- 
vent the  key  from  becoming  slack.  The  hole  for  the  bolt  at  c  must  be  made  elliptical,  ao  as  to  allow 
the  key  to  come  down  without  bending  (he  Iwlt. 

The  foregoing  is  abridged  from  "Principles  of  Machine  Construction,"  Tomkins,  London  and 
Glasgow,  1878. 

(iin,      fiet  CLOTH-nNTBinNa  MaCBIITEBT. 

<i  IN,  COTTON.    See  CotToN-GiN. 

«)N,  IIOISTISG.     See  Cr*nm  asd  DraaicKa. 

UIKUERS.    See  CAarBNTBi. 

GLASS,  HAN'UFACTL'ItE  OF.  Gla.<fl  is  an  amorphous  substance,  hard  and  brittle  at  ordinir) 
temperatures,  liquid  or  soft  at  a  high  heat,  transparent  or  tinnslucent,  colored  or  colorless,  and  pre- 
senting a  Bpecial  fracture.  It  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  silicic  acid  (silei)  with  Eieveral  of 
the  following  twses  ;  potash,  soda,  lime,  ma^esia,  oiide  of  leiul,  oiidc  of  Iron,  and  aliuninum.  The 
various  sorts  of  glass  are  distinguished  with  regard  to  their  cooipositiun,  ihcir  mode  of  fabrication, 
and  their  uses. 

K'indoic-pane  glaat,  mirrorn,  toA  glam  for  labia  »*•  are  formed  of  the  Biune  elements  associated  in 
different  proportions.    These  elements  arc  silci,  lime,  and  soda, 

Bohemian  gloat,  which  is  used  in  Germany  for  the  production  of  drinking-vesHcls,  Is  a  silicate  wiih 
a  potash  and  lime  base.  It  contains  besides,  as  do  all  other  Iiinds  of  glass,  a  small  quantity  of  alc- 
minum  and  of  oildc  of  iron,  obtained  either  from  the  crucible  in  which  it  is  melted,  or  from  the 
more  or  less  purified  materials  employed  for  its  production. 

BolUtgleaa  contains,  together  with  the  silei,  soda,  or  potash,  lime,  magnolia,  aluminum,  and  iron 

Criftftd  is  a  glass  having  a  Imse  of  lead  oiide  and  potash.  Flini-fflaat,  a  dense  substance  used  for 
opiical  puqioses,  and  «(ro.«,  cmplovr^l  in  imitating  precious  atones,  are  of  similar  elementary  consti- 
tution, though  the  ingredients  arc  in  different  proponiona. 
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The  enameb  contain,  in  addition  to  the  normal  glass  ingredients,  oxide  of  tin  or  arsenious  add, 
which  giTes  them  the  opacity  that  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  classes  of  glass. 

Colored  glau  obtains  its  tints,  which  may  be  infinitely  varied,  from  various  metallic  oxides,  from 
some  metals,  carbon,  and  sulphur.  Many  kinds  of  colorless  glass  contain  a  small  quantity  of  oxide 
of  manganese,  this  substance  being  introduced  in  order  to  obtain  a  whiter  glass. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  9olt£le  glass,  which  is  a  simple  silicate  of  soda  or  of  potash,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  silicates. 

The  specific  gravity  of  glass  varies  with  its  composition,  from  2.4  to  about  8.6,  although  optical 
glass  of  greater  specific  gravity  is  sometimes  made,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  6.  Its  density 
and  also  its  refractive  property  arc  increased  with  the  proportion  of  oxide  of  lead  it  contains.  Brit- 
tleness  is  a  quality  that  limits  the  alteration  of  the  shape  of  glass  within  narrow  bounds,  after  it  has 
cooled  ;  but  when  softened  by  heat  while  it  is  highly  tenacious,  no  substance  is  more  easily  moulded 
into  any  form,  and  It  can  be  blown  by  the  breath  into  hollow  vessels  of  which  the  substance  is  so 
tiiin  that  they  may  almost  float  in  the  air.  It  may  also  be  rapidly  drawn  out  into  threads  of  several 
hundred  feet  in  length ;  and  these  have  been  interwoven  in  fabrics  of  silk,  producing  a  beautiful 
efiFecL  In  the  soft  plastic  state  it  may  be  cut  with  knives  and  scissors  like  sheets  of  caoutchouc. 
It  is  then  inelastic  like  wax ;  but  when  cooled  its  fibres  on  being  beaten  fly  back  with  a  spring,  and 
hollow  balls  of  the  material  have,  when  dropped  on  the  smooth  face  of  an  anvil  from  the  height  of 
10  or  12  feet,  been  found  to  rebound  without  fracture  to  one-third  or  one-half  the  same  height.  It 
has  the  valuable  property  of  welding  perfectly  when  red-hot,  and  portions  brought  together  are  in- 
stantly united.  When  moderately  heated  it  is  readily  broken  in  any  direction  by  the  sudden  contrac- 
tion caused  by  the  application  of  a  cold  body  to  its  surface.  It  is  also  divided  when  cold  by  break- 
ing it  along  lines  cut  to  a  slight  depth  by  a  diamond,  or  some  other  exti-cmely  nard-pointed  body  of 
the  exact  form  suited  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  may  be  bored  with  steel  drills,  provided  these  are  kept 
8li«;htly  moistened  with  water,  which  forms  a  paste  with  the  powder  produced.  Oil  of  turpentine, 
either  alone  or  holding  some  camphor  in  solution,  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Copper  tubes 
fed  with  emery  also  serve  to  bore  boles  in  glass.  Acids  and  alkalies  act  upon  glass  differently  accord- 
ing to  its  composition,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  this  in  storing  different  liquids  in  bottles. 
Silicate  of  alumina  is  readily  attacked  by  acids,  and  bottles  in  which  this  is  in  excess  are  soon  cor- 
roded even  by  the  bitartrate  of  potash  in  wine,  and  by  the  reaction  the  li<|Uor  itself  is  contaminated. 
A  glass  that  loses  Its  polish  by  heat  is  sure  to  be  attacked  by  acids.  Oxide  of  lead  when  used  in 
large  proportion  is  liable  to  be  in  part  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  by  different  chemical  reagents,  and 
give  a  blacK  color  to  the  glass.    All  glasses  are  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid. 

MeUing, — The  various  materials  entering  into  glass  manufacture  will  be  noted  as  each  class  of 
glass  is  descrit)ed.  For  melting,  these  are  thoroughly  ground,  mixed  together,  and  sifted,  and  are 
incorporated  with  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  their  weight  of  broken  glass  before  being  introduced 
into  the  melting-pots.  The  latter  are  previously  heated  to  a  white  heat  in  the  furnace,  and  receive 
only  two-thirds  of  a  charge  at  a  time,  more  being  added  as  the  first  portion  melts  down.  The  pot 
being  at  last  filled  with  the  melted  *'  metal,"  the  heat  is  raised  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  operation  is  judged  of  by  the  workman  dipping  iron  rods  from  time  to  time  into  the 
mixture  and  examining  the  appearance  of  the  drops  withdrawn.  A  nearly  homogeneous  product, 
which  becomes  transparent  on  cooling,  indicates  that  the  most  refractory  ingredients  have  been  all 
dissolved.  Their  mixture  is  facilitated  by  the  continual  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
in  its  escape  causes  the  whole  to  be  thrown  into  ebullition.  Some  of  the  gas  remains  in  the  mass, 
rendering  it  spongy  and  full  of  vesicles.  Unless  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  qualities  of  glass, 
for  which  the  purest  materials  are  employed,  there  is  also  a  scum  called  "  glass  gall "  or  "  sandiver  ** 
floating  on  the  surface,  consisting  of  the  insoluble  matters,  and  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  lime  not 
taken  up  by  the  mixture.  This  is  removed  by  ladling,  and  the  metal  is  next  *■*■  fined,"  which  is  done 
by  increasing  the  heat  to  the  highest  degree,  and  keeping  the  contents  of  the  pots  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect fluidity  for  from  10  to  30  hours ;  in  this  time  the  bubbles  disappear,  and  the  insoluble  matters 
settle  to  the  bottom.  The  furnace  is  then  allowed  to  cool  until  the  metal  has  become  viscid,  so  that 
it  may  be  taken  out  and  worked  ;  and  it  is  afterward  kept  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  main- 
tain tiie  glass  in  this  condition,  that  it  may  be  used  as  required.  For  construction  of  glass  furnaces 
and  pots,  see  Furnaces,  Glass. 

Window-Glass. — The  glass  commonly  used  for  window-panes  is  one  of  the  hardest  varieties,  and  is 
of  unsuitable  quality  for  shaping  into  vessels  or  manufacturing  by  cutting  or  grinding.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  composition  of  several  varieties : 


NAME. 


Freneh  fflafis 

Belg^  glass 

English  ffkwfl 

Yei7  white  potMh  glass 

Glass  easily  tarnished,  bod  quality 


sn«z. 

Uim. 

Soda. 

PotMll. 

Aliuntna. 

69.6 

18.4 

16.2 

■  •  •  « 

1.4 

73  0 

18.1 

18 

•  •  •  • 

1 

T2.9 

18.2 

12.4 

■  •  ■  • 

1 

71.2 

11.6 

2.8 

14.2 

0.4 

71.4 

8.6 

16.2 

6.9 

1 

OxidM  of  Iron 
and  Manttaneie. 


.4 
.4 

.5 
.8 
.9 


Total. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


The  ingredients  used  are  sand,  sulphate  of  .soda,  and  lime  in  the  form  of  carbonate  or  slacked  lime. 
In  the  north  of  France  and  in  Belgium  these  are  employed  in  the  following  proportions :  white  sand, 
100  parts;  sulphate  of  soda,  36  to  40 ;  limestone,  25  to  35  ;  coke  powdered,  1.6  to  2  ;  binoxide  of 
manganese,  0.6 ;  and  glass  scrap  in  variable  quantity,  usually  in  the  same  proportion  as  sand.  Ar- 
senious acid  is  sometimes  added  to  act  as  a  decolorizing  agent  and  to  facilitate  the  fining.  English 
makers  produce  a  very  fine  white  glass  for  photography,  and  for  covering  pictures  in  frames,  in 
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dosed  pots,  iritb  the  folloning  icgredienU :  Ponlainebleau  or  Amcricao  sand,  100  parts ;  otrboiune 
of  soda  >(  UO",  8S  ;  nitrate  of  sods,  6;  powdered  alacked  lime,  lU  ;  and  aneolouH  add,  0.6. 

Tbere  are  tfaree  kioda  of  glasa  which  come  under  the  general  heading  of  window-glass,  nanietf, 
sheet,  crown,  and  plate.  Alt  oT  theae  differ  in  Iheir  manufacture.  Crown-glass  is  first  blown  inio 
a  globe  or  sphere  and  Battened  out  into  a  circular  disk  ',  aheet-glsas  is  formed  into  a  ejlinder,  nbich 
ia  opened  out  into  a  sheet ;  and  plate-glass  ia  cast  on  huge  tallies. 

Sitd-Qlau. — In  the  manufacture  of  Bheet-glasB  two  fumaceB  are  generally  used,  one  for  Tocmng 
or  making  the  glass,  and  the  other  for  reheating  it  during  the  process  of  blowing.  The  latter  is 
uauallj  of  oblong  form,  with  4,  S,  or  6  holes  on  each  side  for  ss  manj  workmen.  On  each  side  of 
this  furnace  U  a  pit  about  7  feet  deep,  16  feet  wide,  and  as  long  ss  the  furnace ;  over  thia  at  inter- 
Tals  of  about  2  feet  are  erected,  in  front  of  each  hole  of  the  furnace,  wooden  stagings  or  platforma, 
upon  which  the  workman  stands  when  awingiag 
mi.  the  cylinder  to  and  fro  and  over  hie  bead.     The 

manufacture  may  be  divided  into  three  proctaa- 
ea  :  1,  blowing  the  cylinder:  2,  flattening  it  out 
Into  a  sheet;  8,  polii<hing  the  sheet.  The  oper- 
ation of  blowing  is  represented  in  Fig.  21DT,  aitd 


S1G9. 


lias. 


begins  with  the  collection  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  metal  from  the  pot  at  the  end  of  the  pipe.  A 
msBsive  glass  ball  is  thus  attached  round  tlie 
knob  of  the  pipe,  which  must  be  pushed  for- 
ward with  a  fiatling-iron  unti!  an  annular  groo'C 
ed.  When  this  of  eiation  is  completed,  the  blower  rounds  the  ball  by  roiling  it  on  the 
,  and  distends  it  sUghtly  by  blowinE.  It  then  assumes  the  fcnn  represented  in  Fig.  2188,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mass  of  glass  is  thickest  in  front,  as  from  that  part  it  has  to  be  dis- 
tended and  lengthened  into  a  cylinder.  In  the  subsequent  opcmtioas,  it  flret  assumes  the  width  of 
the  future  cylinder  and  then  the  length.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  workman,  after  haTinj;  re- 
warmed  the  ball  of  glass,  holds  it  perpendicularly  above  his  head,  and  blows  into  it.  The  heavy  bot- 
tom, yielding  with  less  ease  lo  the  blast,  admits  of  the  disteution  of  the  width,  and  a  flattened  bottle 
is  formed.  Fig.  21CIEI.  As  soon  as  the  proper  width  is  attained,  the  pipe  is  quickly  inverted,  so  that 
the  ball  is  undermost,  and  an  incessant  swinging  motion  ia  then  kept  up  with  a  constant  blast.  Fut^ 
ther  distention  is  thus  cfTectcd,  but  from  the  bottom  only,  as  the  thinner  sides  have  by  this  Ume  cooled, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  swinging  motion  In  the  direction  of  the  length,  so  tluil  the  bottle  acquires 


tiw. 


nta. 


9188. 


the  form  represented  in  Fig.  2180  by  the  lime  thai  the  glass  his  so  (ar  cooled  as  to  be  n< 
cipaneiblc.     If  the  swinging  were  intermitted,  the  bottle  would  be  distended  in  all  direct!' 
present  the  form  indicated  by  the  circular  line.     By  lepested  warmini?,  swinging,  and  blowing,  thi 
form  Fig.  2161  is  gradually  produced,  which  is  of  the  proper  length  of  tiie  cylinder.     It  is  tbei 
•al,  and  terminated  by  a  aemidrelc,  in  the  middle  of  which,  at  e,  is  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
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When  the  vorkmui  blows  air  into  the  pipe,  and  clous  the  Aperture  with  his  thumh  before  withdraw- 
ing the  pipe  from  bis  mouth,  the  air  expandB  and  exerts  great  tenuan  upon  the  aides  of  the  cj'Under ; 
if  the  wcakeBl  part,  at  e,  b  now  held  ia  the  flamo,  it  will  be  blown  out  and  bunt.  The  crlinder  hav. 
in;  thus  been  opeatd  a«  represented  in  Fig.  3162,  the  next  object  ui  to  citeod  the  Bomewhal  uneven 
aiul  thick  margin  of  the  aperture,  and  reduce  it  to  the  proper  dimensions,  while  at  the  same  lime  the 
other  pans  are  straightened  and  acquire  a  unifoim  diameter,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  Sltt3.  Frominent 
portions,  which  may  sometiiiien  projeijt,  are  cut  away  with  the  sdssora. 

According'  to  the  size  of  the  cjlindcr,  it  ma;  be  either  blown  at  once,  or  it  will  require  to  be  ro- 
bestted  several  times.  When  very  long  and  wide  cj'linders  are  blown,  the  lower  portion  is  liable  to 
become  too  thin ;  an  extra  portion  of  g1is«  must  then  be  incorporated  with  it  before  the  opening 


The  cylinder,  supported  b;  an  assistant  upon  a  wooden  rod,  is  tlieretnrc  turned  round  two  or  three 
times  in  the  curve  of  a  bent  iron,  heated  to  redness,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  2164,  itnd  a  drop  of  water  la 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  heated  line,  which  fractures  the  glass  and  delaclie;*  the  cap.  In  a  similar 
muuer,  bat  in  a  stn^ght  direction,  a  crack  is  made  lougit^iiullj,  and  the  cylinder  is  then  prepared 
for  spreading  or  batting,  Fi;.  2165.  Instead  of  cracking  the  cylinder  b;  this  means,  the  cap  of  the 
cylinder  is  sometimes  taken  off  by  winding  around  it  a  thread  of  hot  glass,  and  after  removing  tlie 
latter  applying  a  piece  of  cold  tron  to  any  point  which  the  thread  careTcd.  After  trimming  the  other 
end  by  cutting  off  about  1  inches  in  length  with  a  diamond,  the  cylinder  is  split  open  longitudinally  by 
drawing  along  its  inside  surface  a  diamond  attached  to  a  long  handle  and  guided  by  a  wooden  rule. 

Flatting  is  conducted  in  furnaces  purposely  constructed,  the  principal  parts  of  one  o(  which 
are  shown  in  Fig.  2168.  The  dame  first  plays  upon  the  flatting-hearth  Q  before  entering  the  nnnoal- 
in^  or  cooling  furnace  B,  which  is  also  heated  ^hrectly  bj  the  fire,  when  il  escapes  through  the  flue 
or  channel  b,  by  which  the  cylinders  are  introduced  to  be  subsequently  removed.  The  flattener 
stands  in  front  of  (he  aperture  f,  tho  workman  engaged  at  the  cooling- furnace  before  tn  ;  and  an 
assistant  pushes  the  cylinder  oooo  along  the  milway  p.  The  most  essential  part  of  the  furnace, 
however,  '\i  the  tprcading-plalf  or  JtaUing-tlont  q  and  q  .  This  must  be  perfectly  ev^n.  without  any 
roughness  or  inequalities  which  would  scratch  the  glass  or  make  it  lumpy;  it  must  be  unalterable  In 
the  fire,  and  of  a  site  somewhat  larger  than  the  flattened  cylinders.  A  pUle  of  this  description  is 
usually  manufactured  from  Sre-proof  clay  mixed  with  cement  (either  ground  fragments  of  burnt  clay 
of  the  same  kind,  or  fine  sand,  or  ground  quarts),  strongly  beaten  during  drying,  then  burnt,  and 
lastly  ground  smooth  ;  it  is  laid  upun 
a  bed  of  sand  and  in  contact  with  a 
second  table  of  the  same  sort  In  the 
Onoling-oveo.  To  make  quite  sure 
that  no  injury  shall  be  sustained  by 
the  plates  upon  the  flatting-stone,  it 
is  customary  to  cover  this  preciously 
with  a  lagtT,  which  is  a  thick  piste  ot 
glass  expressly  blown  for  this  pur- 
pose. These  lagers  are  soon  deritri. 
fied,  which  is  of  no  moment  so  long 
as  ^e  surface  remains  smooth  ;  this, 
however,  does  not  last  long,  and  fre- 
quent renewal  of  the  lager  becomes 
neceflsary.  l^astiy,  to  prevent  tiie  cyl- 
inders from  aKadiing  themselves  to 
the  lager,  the  flattener,  in  some  manu- 
factories, throws  a  handful  of  lime 
into  the  furnace,  which  is  carried  as 
fine  dust  by  the  flame  and  spread  over 
the  lager.  The  temperature  in  the 
flaUing'funuce  must  only  be  just  suf 
fident  to  soften  the  cylinders,  while 
in  the  cooling-fu  ranee  it  must  not  at- 
tain that  point. 

The  spreading  operation  is  commenced  by  introducing  the  cylitulcrB  into  the  warming-tube  D.  The 
further  the  cylinders  are  pushed  forward  by  those  sucoeeding  them,  the  more  they  become  heated, 
imtil  tbey  begin  to  soften  on  reaching  the  flatting4toue.    They  are  then  taken  by  the  workman  with 
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a  rectangnlv  bent  Iron,  and  placed  upon  the  lager  witli  the  cut  aide  uppermoflt,  where  thej  open  ot 
themBelTes,  and  are  easily  straigbtened  and  made  eTeo.     For  this  latter  pnrpose,  a  rod  of  iron,  fur- 
nished at  the  end  with  a  wooden  polisher, 
p  Fig.  2167,  ie  emplojed,  and  this  is  dipped 

1 1\  11^7.  into  water  each  time  it  is  used.     When  alt 

U  \  the  curvatures  and  lumps  have  been  reduced, 

^,  \ ^^     the  sheet  is  pushed  backnard  into  the  an- 

''^^r'; "     ^^^  '     ncaling-oTtn,  where  it  cools  down  and  is 

^,^  «  placed  in  an  upiight  leaning  position.    Bc- 

^1  tweeu  every  30  or  to  shecla  an  iron  rod  at 

^  is  inaeried,  and  the  opcistion  is  continued 

until  the  whole  funucc  is  filled. 
Fig.  2108  ia  an  elevation  of  a  flatting-furnace  In  eecUon,  with  tiiree  annealing-arches  of  the  ordi- 
nary description.  Fig.  3169  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  same.  In  Fig.  21T0  are  elevations  of  two  end 
views  of  the  flatting-fumaoe.  o  fis  the  spreadlng-fumace,  divided  Into  two  conipartmenU  by  the 
pMtit'oD  c  ;  dd  are  two  sets  of  fire-bars,  on  which  wood  must  be  burnt ;  t  is  the  spreading  or  flat- 
ting Vaon  of  the  furnace,  whidi  must  be  perfectly  Mnooth  and  even ;  t  is  an  opening  through  wliieh 

«i«8. 


the  cylinder  is  placed  in  the  furnace  previous  to  being  laid  on  the  fiatting-stone  < ,'  A  is  the  openini; 
through  which  the  workman  spreads  the  cylinder  into  a  flat  sheet  of  glass  ;  /  is  tbe  opening  through 
which  the  sheet  of  glass  is  removed  to  the  table  or  bed  ff.  In  the  compartment  b.  The  upper  side  of 
the  table  <7  is  made  of  stone,  similar  to  that  employed  as  Che  Battening  surface.  It  ia  flied  to  an 
Iron  framework  on  wheels,  and  Is  kept  st  a  proper  degree  of  beat  bj  remaioing  io  the  furnaoe,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  The  carria^  runs  on  a  railway  in  front  of  tbe  annealing-arches,  where  the 
sheet  Is  transferred  in  the  usual  way. 

The  cylinder  ts  placed  on  the  fiattin^-stone,  and  is  split  lengthwise  by  passing  a  red-hot  Iron  bar  t 
from  end  to  end,  a  little  charcoal  powder  beiog  previously  sprinkled  on  the  inner  surface  of  tbe 


cylinder.  It  bi  now  spread  out  into  a  sheet  by  presunc 
a  small  block  of  elder-wood,  fixed  on  an  Iron  bar  m.  1 
formed  is  snch  that  the  operation  does  not  occupy  more 

Two  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  this  operation.     One  consists  In  making  part  of  the 

floor  of  the  compartment  a  to  consist  of  a  movable  stone  about  10  Inches  in  diameter,  un  which  the 

S170. 


cylinder  is  placed.  It  ia  gradually  exposed  on  all  aides  to  the  action  of  the  Are  by  causing  the  Btone 
to  revolve  on  its  axis,  and  (bus  the  ohjccllon  to  the  previous  plan  ia  avoided,  where  one  side  of  each 
cylinder  became  ao  much  hotter  than  the  other. 

Annealing  usually  requirca  from  24  to  36  houra.    From  the  annealing-oven  the  sheets  are  taken  to 
(be  warehouse,  where  they  are  smoothed,  polished,  assorted,  and  cut  into  panes  of  tbe  ivquired 
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dnnensioiifl.  The  former  method  of  grinding  and  polishing  sheet-glass  by  imbedding  the  sheets  in 
plaster  of  Paris  proved  inadequate  to  remove  the  defects  in  the  glass  consequent  upon  the  mode  of 
manufacture.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  undulating  or  wavy  appearance  of  the  surface,  called 
cockles,  which  was  attributed  to  the  difference  of  diameter  between  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of 
the  cylkider,  and  which  caused  objects  seen  through  the  glass  to  be  distorted.  Notwithstanding  the 
glass  was  made  very  thick,  after  the  superficial  roughness  was  removed  the  result  was  a  thin  sheet 
much  inferior  to  platc-gUss.  The  ingenious  process  devised  by  Mr.  James  Chance  for  producing 
patent  p)at&>glass,  which  is  now  u.^ed  in  England  and  most  factories  on  the  continent,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  in  the  manufacture.  By  removing  the  thin  outer  surface  of  the  glass 
by  this  method,  an  evenness  and  a  polish  are  secured,  even  on  the  thinnest  sheet,  which  make  it  in 
many  respects  equal  to  plate-glass,  and  far  superior  to  the  sheet-glass  pi*oduced  by  the  old  process. 
The  improved  method  consists  in  placing  the  sheet  to  be  ground  and  polished  upon  a  flat  surface 
covered  with  a  piece  of  damp  soft  leather  or  cotton  cloth.  A  slight  pressure  applied  to  the  glass 
causes  it  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  cotton  or  leather,  and  by  thus  producing  a  vacuum  the  entire 
sheet  is  firmly  maintained  in  a  flat  position  by  atmospheric  pressure.  The  exposed  surfaces  of  two 
sheets  fixed  in  this  manner  are  rubbed  against  each  other  in  a  horizontal  position  by  machinery, 
emery  and  water  being  constantly  supplied  to  keep  up  the  friction.  Both  sides  of  the  sheet  are 
polished  in  this  manner,  with  only  a  slight  diminution  of  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  After  the 
removal  of  the  sheets  from  these  surfaces,  they  resume  by  their  own  elasticity  their  original  shape, 
which  is  often  more  or  less  curved.  The  final  polish  is  given  to  the  sheets  by  a  prooess  similar  to 
that  used  in  polishing  plate-glass.  In  each  prooess  through  which  the  glass  has  passed  it  was  ex- 
posed to  some  imperfection,  and  some  of  the  sheets  bear  the  peculiar  defects  of  them  all  and  are  of 
little  value ;  others  are  suitable  for  inferior  uses,  and  but  few  are  perfect.  The  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  quality  of  the  best  and  the  worst  sheets  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  former  are  valued 
at  three  times  more  than  the  latter.  The  same  kind  of  material  is  used  in  the  production  of  both 
crown-  and  sheet-glass.  The  remarkable  brilliancy  of  surface  of  the  former  gives  to  it  a  certain 
advantage  over  sheet-glass  ;  but  the  larger  size  easily  attained  in  making  the  latter  gives  it  the  su- 
premacy  in  commerce.  Of  crown-glass  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  panes  of  84  x  22  inches,  while  the 
usual  size  of  the  sheets  of  cylinder-glass  is  47  x  82  inches,  and  cylinders  are  occasionally  blown  77 
inches  in  length,  requiring  about  88  lbs.  of  glass. 

Crown-Glcas. — Illustrations  of  the  furnace  used  for  melting  crown-gla^s  will  be  found  under  Fur- 
naces, Glass. 

When  a  certain  weight  of  glass,  a.  Fig.  2171,  has  been  collected  or  gathered  from  the  pots  on  the  end 
of  the  tube  6,  it  is  fashioned  into  a  peculiar  form,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  on  a  solid  plate  of  cast-iron 
<r,  called  a  marver.  Previous  to  the  operation  of  "  marvering,"  the  workman  cools  the  iron  pipe, 
whidi  has  become  heated  by  being  exposed  in  the  melting-furnace.  The  marver  e  is  placed  on  rollers 
for  the  convenience  of  moving  it  from  place  to  place  as  required.  When  the  mass  of  glass  has  as- 
sumed the  proper  form,  a  boy  blows  through  the  iron  tube,  while  the  workman  continues  to  roll  the 
ball  upon  the  marver.  During  the  previous  operation  of  "  marvering,**  the  mass  of  glass  is  fashioned 
so  as  to  give  the  outer  extremity  a  conical  form,  the  extreme  end  of  which  becomes  the  outer  axis  of 
the  globe  during  the  operation  of  blowing.  This  outer  axis  is  called  the  "  bullion,"  and  during  the  ex- 
panding of  the  globe  the  workman  rolls  this  bullion  along  a  straight-edge.    The  piece  of  glass,  after 
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the  above  operation,  is  reheated  in  the  blowing-furnace,  and  expanded  by  the  workman  blowing 
through  the  iron  pipe,  until  it  is  so  far  cooled  as  to  require  another  **  heat."  When  it  has  been  blown 
to  the  proper  size.  Fig.  2172,  2,  it  is  again  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  when  the  workman, 
resting  the  pipe  on  an  iron  support,  during  which  time  the  neck  remains  cool,  causes  the  glass  globe, 
by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  pipe,  to  assume  the  shape  shown  at  3.  This  last  operation  is  technically 
termed  ^^  bottoming  the  piece."  It  is  then  removed  to  a  framing,  Fig.  2173,  where  it  rests  on  its 
edge  on  some  ground  charcoal  and  cinders  a.  Another  workman  then  attaches  a  strong  iron  rod, 
with  a  quantity  of  melted  glass  at  its  end,  to  the  centre  of  the  piece,  as  at  5.  The  "  blower  "  now 
touches  the  neck  of  the  piece  at  c  with  an  iron  rod  previously  dipped  in  water,  and,  by  a  smart  blow 
on  the  iron  tube  d,  detaches  the  piece,  leaving  the  neck  open,  as  shown  at  4,  Fig.  2172. 

The  "  piece "  is  now  removed  to  the  "  flashing-furnace."  The  thick  neck  is  first  heated  at  the 
opening,  whence  a  powerful  fiame  is  issuing.  Fuel  is  placed  on  the  grating  for  the  purpose  of  warm- 
ing the  piece,  while  the  neck  is  heated  from  the  larger  furnace  through  an  opening  in  the  side. 
As  soon  as  the  neck  is  sufficiently  soft,  a  boy  inserts  a  flat  iron  tool  through  the  nose-hole,  to  smooth 
the  roughness  left  in  the  neck  by  breaking  it  off  as  described  above.  When  the  neck  has  been  suffi- 
ciently heated  at  the  nose-hole,  the  bell-shaped  vessel  is  brought  in  front  of  another  opening,  where 
it  receives  the  full  heat  of  the  flame,  and  the  pipe  is  then  made  to  revolve  with  the  greatest  possible 
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Fig.  S1T4,  *boat  0  feet  in  diameter,  which,  with  the  exception  of  tho  central  portiun, 


unitonn  thickness.  It  is  obvlnue  thnt  &  ihe«t  of  xuch  ilimcDsionB  must  quicklj  fold  togellier  in  tlip 
soft  state,  if  the  rotary  motion  is  not  licpt  up.  The  vorkman,  therefore,  coutiaues  the  rotation  after 
tlie  removal  of  the  eheet  from  tlie  flame  of  the  furnace,  until  It  reaclieB  the  annealing-oren,  where 
it  is  placed  on  a  small  circular  bench,  and  is  detnchcd  from  the  rod  bj  means  of  s  pair  of  strong 
shears,  leaving  a  tnBrk  tailed  the  "  bullioD,"  or  bull's-eye.    Another  workman,  who  ha^  charge  of 

the  annealing,  now  raises  the  "  ta- 
ble "  of  gloss  upon  a  Iar)!e  fork-like 
instnuncnl,  and  curries  it  to  en  up- 
right position  in  the  anneal  iog-arch, 
F1g.  217B.  Ilie  tables  Stand  thus 
on  their  edges,  upon  two  strong  pai- 
■llol  iron  supports,  which  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  anneal ing-kiln. 
Tlic  glass,  after  remaining  in  the 
kiln  fur  a  conaidcrable  time,  during 
which  the  cooling  has  been  care- 
fully regulated,  is  withdrawn,  so  as 
to  enable  a  workman  to  pi  inside 
and  hand  out  each  table  on  the  out- 


"^ 


retrospective  iatci'cst,  despite  the  advnntage  which  it  offers  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  glass  produced. 
To  make  a  shcet^lass  in  which  shall  be  united  the  brilliant  qualities  of  cruwn-^lasa  with  the  cheap- 
ness of  cylioder-glass  is  one  of  the  most  importlmt  problems  in  glass-making  nljich  inventors  have 
yet  to  solve. 

riaie-Ola*i.—The  compoeltion  of  this  glass  Is  given  by  Peligot  as  follows: 


81.  Gobalnfflm.. 

SiDW,  oU  uiiko 

01u>  team  two  Engllib  hctorin 

En([ll.h(rliM.lti.™h«d 

AmeluDg ^liua,  (torn  Dorpat..... 


The  mixture  used  in  the  leading  glass-houses  of  Europe  is :  while  sand,  SOO  parts ;  soda  salt  at 
8S°  to  90',  110  to  120;  limestone,  CO;  glass  fra^ents,  SOU.  In  some  estublishments  the  timesionp 
is  replaced  by  40  parts  of  slacked  lime. 

The  building  or  factory  for  the  msnufaclurc  of  plste-gUss  is  generally  of  very  large  siie.  That  of 
the  British  Plato-Glass  Works  at  Ravenlicad,  where  it  is  CHllcd  the  foundry,  ia'SBB  ftet  king  by  1B8 
feet  wide ;  and  the  famous  /mile  of  St.  Gobnin  in  France  is  1T4  by  120  feet.  In  the  centre  is  the 
square  melt ing-fu mace,  with  openings  on  two  parallel  aides  for  workiog  purposes,  while  along  two 
sides  of  the  great  building  are  arranged  annealing-ovens,  which  are  sometimes  80  by  20  feet  In  order 
to  receive  the  immense  plates  that  are  to  be  annealed.  Two  kintia  of  pots  are  used :  the  ordinary 
one,  open  at  the  top,  for  melting  the  gla.4s ;  and  cisterns  or  cuvettes,  in  which  the  molten  glass  is 
carried  to  the  casting-table.  In  t'ranee  the  cuvette  is  usually  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  a  groove 
in  each  of  its  sides,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  larger  cintems,  In  two  parallel  sides,  in  which  the  tongs 
or  iron  frame  are  fitted  when  the  euvette  is  moved.  Between  each  two  pots  in  the  furnace  are  placed, 
according  to  their  size,  one  or  more  curettes.  In  some  establishments  the  cuvette  is  not  now  used, 
the  metal  being  poured  from  the  pot  in  which  it  is  niettcd  on  to  the  casting-table.  la  France  10 
hours  are  allowed  for  the  meltint;,  and  the  name  time  for  the  metal  to  remain  in  the  cuvettes ;  but 
the  latter  term  is  often  cxtcndi^d  in  order  that  the  aeriform  bubbles  may  onrape  and  the  cicess  of 
soda  become  volatilized.  Toward  the  last  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  tall,  and  the  glass  then 
acquires  the  slight  d^ree  of  viscidity  suitable  tor  casting.     The  molten  glass  is  transferred  from  the 
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pots  inia  the  adjacent  curettes  hj  means  of  irrought-iron  ladles  with  long  handles.  When  the  glass 
is  ia  the  proper  condition  t«  be  oisi,  the  "  tonga  carriage,"  consisting  of  two  powerful  bara  ol  iron 
united  like  two  scissors-bladci,  and  resting  upon  two  wheels,  is  pushed  Into  the  opening  made  in  the 
famacc,  and  Ihe  curette  in  clamped  in  the  quadmnt  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  (onj^,  two  worlcmcn 
muupuUting  the  handles  at  the  other  e^iCremilr.  The  dslem,  thus  taken  from  tbe  furnace  full  of 
molten  gla.'^,  is  placed  on  another  carriage  and  quickly  conrered  to  the  casting-table,  Fig.  2179. 
Tbis  coQsiets  of  a  massire  slab,  usually  of  cast-iron,  supported  by  a  frame,  and  generellj  placed  at 
the  mouth  of  Ibe  aimealing-oven.  At  the  Thames  Works  in  England  the  caating-plate  is  20  feet  long, 
II  feet  brcwd,  and  7  inches  thick.  Formerly  theae  tables  were  of  bronie,  and  tbe  p^al  slab  of  St, 
Gibain  of  this  alloy  weighed  S(l,OOU  lbs. ;  but  cast-iron  was  found  less  liable  to  crsck,  and  is  now 
•racrally  used  for  this  purpose.     On  each  side 

of  tbe  Ubles  are  ribs  or  bars  of  metal,  which  *'™ 

keep  the  glass  within  proper  limit*,  and  by  their 
heigbl  detfrmine  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  A 
copper  or  bronze  cylinder  about  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter, resting  upon  these  bars,  extends  across  the 
table.  Aftei'  being  heated  by  bot  coals  placed 
upon  It,  the  table  is  carefully  cleaned  prepara- 
tory to  casting.  The  dstem  containing  the  melt- 
ed glass  is  railed  from  the  carriage  on  which  it 
WI3  brought  from  the  furnace  by  me  ins  of  a 
crane,  its  outside  carefully  cleaned,  and  the  glass 
skimmed  witb  a  cupper  sabre.  The  cuvette  ia 
no*  awTing  round  orer  tbe  tabic,  over  which  a 

roller  covered  with  cloth  is  drawn  to  remove  all  impurities,  and  the  molten  glass  poured  out  in  front 
of  the  cylinder,  which,  being  rolled  from  one  extremity  of  the  tabic  to  the  other,  aprtails  out  the  glass 
in  a  aheet  of  uniform  breadth  and  Ihickness.  The  operation  is  a  beautiful  ooe  from  tbe  brilliancy 
of  the  great  surface  of  melted  glass,  and  the  rnriety  of  colors  exhibited  upon  it  after  the  passage  of 
the  roller.  While  tbe  plate  is  bIIU  red-hot  about  2  inches  of  its  end  is  turned  up  like  a  Bangc,  against 
which  an  iron  rakc-like  instrument  i-i  placed,  and  the  ptate  is  thrust  forward  into  the  uinealing-ovea, 
th:!  lempenilurc  of  which  is  that  of  dull  redness.  Another  plate  la  now  immediatel}'  cast  upon  the 
hot  table,  and  the  anncaling-ovcn  when  Glled  is  closed  and  left  for  about  five  days  t«  cool.  The  pro- 
cess of  casting  is  done  so  systematically  and  with  such  dispateh  in  a  well-regulated  establishmL-nt, 
that  the  ^loss  has  been  taken  from  the  furnace,  oast,  and  put  into  the  annealing- or  en  In  less  than 
fire  minutes.  From  tbe  annealing-oren  the  plates  arc  taken  to  the  irarchouae,  where  they  are  care- 
fully examined  to  see  how  Ibey  may  be  cut  to  the  beat  advantage. 

In  dilTerent  manufactories  and  nt  different  times  vnrioua  proceases  have  been  in  use  for  grinding 
and  smoothing  the  surface  of  plate-glass,  but  the  principle  has  been  the  same  in  all,  viz. ;  rubbing 
the  surface  to  be  smoothed  with  another  surface  either  of  glass  or  ii-on,  and  at  the  same  time  apply- 
ing sand  or  emery  of  different  degrees  of  flneneaa  and  water  between  the  two  impinging  surfaces. 
One  of  the  most  approved  method-*  of  grindins  and  s'noothing  the  plates  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land ia  ISSS,  and  adopted  in  the  British  Piatc-Ula-ia  Works.  Tbis  apparatus  consists  of  a  revolving 
table,  211  feet  in  diameter,  fixed  upon  a  strong  cast-imn  spindle,  and  capable  of  running  at  an  avei'- 
^  speed  of  2S  revolutions  a  minute.  Above  the  table  framea  are  arrai^^  to  hold  the  plates  of 
glass,  which  arc  laid  in  a  bed  of  plaster  of  FarlB,  with  the  face  to  be  pnlishrf  resting  upon  the  table. 
TheM  framea  also  revolve  on  their  centres  by  the  friction  of  the  table  upon  the  glass,  slowly,  but  so 
as  to  present  each  aide  of  the  plates  they  bold  to  an  equal  amount  of  rubbing  as  they  arc  moved 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  table  or  farther  from  it.  Sand  and  water  are  applied  to  fadlitatc  grind- 
ing down  the  glass.  The  grinding  by  this  process  is  found  to  be  even  and  equal,  and  the  machinery 
to  wofk  smoothly  and  steadily  from  the  facility  with  which  the  plates  accomm^d™^c  theroselvcH  to  the 
power  applied.  After  grinding  they  are  smoothed  with  emery  powder  of  finer  and  finer  qualities,  and 
are  thus  prepared  for  polishing.  By  the  process  above  described  the  grinding  and  smoothing  are  done 
by  the  lame  machine ;  but  formerly  two  sets  of  apparatus  were  requi]'ed  for  this  purpose.  By  grind- 
ing, the  surface  of  the  plate  ia  mode  true,  but  presents  a  rough  appearance  which  is  removed  by  the 
process  of  smoothing.  At  this  stage  it  is  somewhat  opaque,  but  this  defect  disappears  after  the  final 
process  of  polishing.  This  ia  performed  chiefly  by  machinery.  The  plate  of  glasa  having  been  fixed 
upon  the  table  by  means  of  plaster  of  Paris,  the  surface  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  series  of 
wooden  blocks  covered  with  felt  and  attached  to  a  frame  by  which  they  are  made  to  more  over  the 
surface  of  the  glass.  At  tbe  same  time  a  polishing  powder,  generally  red  oxide  of  iron,  ia  applied, 
while  the  friclion  may  be  increased  by  adding  weight  to  the  mbl)ere.  Polishing  sometimes  brings 
out  defects  which  were  before  concealed;  the  plates  are  consequently  again  assorted,  and,  if  need 
be,  reduced  to  smaller  sizes.  Bending  the  large  plates  or  tbe  smaller  sheets  of  glass  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  them  for  bow  windows,  etc.,  is  an  especial  branch  of  tbe  manvifacture.  A  core  of  refrac- 
tory material  and  suitable  shape  is  introduced  upon  the  floor  of  the  furnace ;  and  upon  this  is  laid 
th?  sheet  to  be  bent,  nhidi  as  it  softens  by  gravity  conforms  itself  to  tbe  shape  of  the  bed  upon 
which  it  is  laid. 

The  value  of  plate-glass  varies  greatly  with  the  size.  In  the  United  States  the  price  of  a  plate  of 
standard  British  or  French  glass,  5x3  feet,  ia  about  f  35 ;  but  when  the  dimensions  are  double,  the 
plate  being  10  x  6  feet,  the  piice  is  Increased  to  about  $n&.  A  plate  14  x  3  feet  is  valued  at  about 
|3l>0. 

In  Btaemcr'i  method  of  ctulittg  ptcUe-gUm,  a  reverberatory  furnace  is  employed.  Fig,  21 77,  with  a 
low  irdi  and  descending  flue  d.  The  flame,  proceeding  from  the  grate  a,  plays  upon  the  surface  of 
llw  raateriala  in  the  pot «,  in  the  flre-<pace  b.    Tbe  arch  is  formed  at  that  part  which  is  most  exposed 
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to  the  heat  mnd  the  ftlk*l[ne  vkpors  from  (he  mixture,  of  hollow  bridti  eee,  over  whidi  ■  drwi^t 
of  cold  air  le  caused  to  pla;  by  coimecting  the  space  above  the  fumaoe  with  the  ascending  main 
vhimnej.  The  object  of  thiH  coolitig,  which  ia  of  course  attended  with  a  lose  of  heal,  i»  to  preient 
tears,  coDsistiiig  of  the  fusible  product  of  the  action  of  the  alkaline  vapors  upon  the  infiiredients  of 
the  bricica,  from  fonnjng  on  the  ai-ch,  and  falling  into  the  glass  during  fusion.  The  pot,  e,  is  of  very 
large  diiDCasions,  as  large  indcpd  at  the  lip  on  the  one  side  as  the  width  of  the  plates  which  it  ia 
proposed  to  cast  with  it.  It  ia  set  upon  a  si^e  composed  of  large  masses  of  flre^one,  and  these 
are  c«aented  together,  at  well  as  the  pot  upon  them,  by  Knne  tiottle.glasB,  which,  in  the  fused  state, 
enters  the  crevices  and  binds  the  whole  inaij  together  upon  tlie  strong-ribbed  cast-iron  frame  g. 


This  frame  moves  upon  four  wheels  A  on  a  railwaj  to,  which  extends  beyond  the  fi 
rolling  mschinery,  to  be  described  immediatoly.  Thus  pot,  siege,  and  frame  are  all  wheeled  in  and 
out  of  the  furnace  at  onix,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  section,  Fig.  2 1  IB,  where  i  j  represent 
the  hollow  brick,  or  masses  of  stone,  by  the  removsl  of  which  a  free  bgrcss  and  egress  is  allowed 
the  whole  carriage  on  the  continuation  of  the  rail.  The  pot  and  carriage  fill  the  entire  recess  in  the 
fumaoe,  and  the  Same  playing  upon  the  top  does  not  much  affect  the  iron  frame  of  the  carriage 
through  the  bad  conduct] nf;-stones  wlilch  form  the  bed  of  the  pot.  Fig.  2179  is  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion through  the  middle  of  the  framework  and  machinery,  by  means  of  which  the  pot  and  Riege  are 
raised,  and  the  melted  glass  poured  out  between  the  rollers.  It  shows  the  pot  in  an  elevated  portion 
and  partly  emptied 

The  mode  of  operating  with  this  apparatus  is  as  follows :  When  the  glass  ia  in  ■  fit  state  for  cast- 
ing, the  door  is  removed  by  a  crane  (rom  the  mouth  of  the  rumace,  and  by  the  asi^istance  of  an  iron 
hook  the  carriage  and  its  pot  are  easily 
''™'  rolled  forward  upon  the  rails  before  men- 

tioned to  the  tilling-framc  I.     The  carriage 
and  its  pot  are  now  moved  forward  until 
the  set-screws  M  come  in  contact  with  the 
carriage;  the  office  of  these  screws  ia  to 
rcguiate  the  eilent  to  which  the  lip  of  tbe 
pot  shall  overhang  the  roller  g,  so  that 
when  a  new  pot  is  used  its  proper  position 
for  pouring  may  be  adjusted.     The  screws 
M  pass  through  stout  luge  JT,  cast  on  the 
piece  u  ,■  the  handle  on  X  being  turned, 
the  pot  will  be  elevated,  as  shown  in  ("ig. 
217lt,  when  the  pla?B  pasBing  between  the 
rollers  will  be  formed  into  ahcvts.     When 
the  pot  is  emptied  it  Is  again  lowered  ard 
returned  to  the  furnace  for  a  repetition  of 
the  procrding  operations.     The  roller  f  is 
furnished  with  a   longitudinal   rib,  whit^ 
at  each  revolution  cuts  the  glafs  off  into 
leDgtha. 
^FKntC^oo.— The  best  flint-glaSB  ia  aubject  to  defects,  chief  among  which  are  undulatory  appear- 
ances called  tlHa,  resulting  from  a  want  of  uniform  density  in  the  glass,  and  lending  to  refract  and 
disperse  in  different  directions  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  it.    These  dcrcetB  me  of  great  Im- 
portance when  the  glass  is  to  he  used   foropUeal  purposes.     In   I7G3  John  Dollond,  an  English 
optician,  first  began  the  construction  of  achromatic  object-glasses,  formed  of  two  kinds  of  glass 
of  different  density;  for  this  purpose  he  used  fragments  of  flint-  and  of  crown-glass,  but  did  not 
succeed  In  making  object-glasecB  with  a  larger  aperture  than  2  or  S  inches  in  diameter ;  and  when 
the  need  of  telescopes  of  greater  magnifying  power  was  strongly  felt,  it  was  difficult  to  produce  Sint- 
glasB  sufficiently  free  from  stri»  for  a  lens  4  inches  in  diameter.     The  invention  of  a  means  of  pro- 
ducing flint-glass  free  from  striie  was  made  by  U.  Guinand  of  Bicnncts,  Switzerland,  and  it  consisted 
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in  woridng  mnd  idrriDf;  the  materi&l  while  In  a  state  of  f  udoo,  by  meaoa  of  a  tool  made  ot  the  lame 
material  as  the  crucible  or  glass-pot.  He  made  a  bolloir  cjlindet  ot  Bre^la;  of  the  Mme  height  as 
the  crucible,  closed  at  ita  lower  extremity  and  open  above,  with  a  flat  ledge  all  round  of  several 
oeadmetres  in  width.  Having  heated  tbis  cylinder  red-bot,  be  placed  it  in  the  melted  ^osa;  then, 
bj  loealis  of  a  long  bar  of  iron,  bent  to  a  right  angle  at  a  distance  of  some  centimetres  from  its 
citremity,  which  lie  introduced  into  the  cylinder  of  fireHSky,  be  worked  and  stirred  tbc  glass,  by 


giving  the  bar  a  horiiontal  rotary  motion.  For  the  manufacture  of  flint-glasa,  and  of  crown-glaas, 
hs  adopted  a  circular  furnace,  in  the  centre  of  which  19  placed  the  crucible  or  glass-pot,  all  the  parts 
of  wbich  are  eipoaed  to  the  same  temperature;  and  covered  crucibles  are  adopted,  because  with 
crucibles  of  this  form  there  is  no  danger  of  the  glass  being  spoiled  by  particles  of  the  fuel,  or  by 
drops  or  tears  from  the  crown  or  urch  of  the  furnace,    i'oi  tbe  construction  of  this,  sec  FcaHxCKS, 

Vlint-glass,  of  the  usual  density,  similar  to  that  u<>ed  for  table-sets,  decanters,  etc,  is  composed, 
onlinsrily,  ot  800  parts  of  sand,  aoO  of  deutoiide  of  lead,  and  lOO  of  subcarbonate  ot  potash.  The 
denmty  ot  this  flint-glass  is  from  3.1  to  3.2.  The  foUowing  compositioD,  expressed  in  Idlogrammes, 
gives  tbo  quantity  necessary  to  flit  the  crucible:  sand,  100  kilognmmesj  deutoiide  of  lead,  100 
kilogTBHimes  ;  subcarbonutc  of  potash,  30  kili^rammeB.  Tlus  composition  gives  a  very  white  Blnt- 
glass,  of  a  density  of  from  3.5  to  3.9,  and  which  is  perfectly  suitable  for  opticians. 

Tbe  delwls  of  the  operation  are  as  foilowa :  The  crucible  ie  to  be  healed  in  a  special  furnace  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  when  at  a  white  heat  it  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  usual  manner  into  the  melt- 
ing-tomace,  which  bos  been  brought  to  the  same  temperature.  This  operation  cools  the  furnace  and 
the  crucible.  The  furnace  must  be  reheated  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  highest  possible  temperature 
before  introducing  the  mntenals.  This  takes  about  three  hours.  The  throat  of  the  crudble,  wblcb 
has  been  closed  with  two  stoppers  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  smoke,  is  then  opened,  and  about  10 
kilogniinines  introduced;  one  hour  after,  about  20  kilogrammes  more;  then,  two  hours  after,  40 
kilogrammes.  Each  time  the  crucible  must  be  reelosed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  nothing  must  be 
put  in  until  the  coal  on  the  grate  ceases  to  give  out  any  amoke.  At  the  end  of  from  8  to  10  hours 
the  whole  of  the  composition  will  have  been  introduced.  Tbe  crucible  is  left  without  being  opened 
for  about  4  hours ;  then  tbe  stoppers  arc  rcmoveil  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  cylinder  ot  fire- 
clay, w-bicb  has  been  heated  separately  to  a  white  heat  in  the  snme  funiace,  and  kept  at  that  tem- 
perature until  placed  in  the  crucible ;  caie  is  to  be  taken  to  keep  it  perfectly  clean  and  free  fivm 
asbcH.  At  this  period  the  flint-glass  is  melted,  but  it  atill  eontMns  bubbles.  Nevertheless,  the  bent 
iron  bar  ia  introduced  into  the  cylinder,  and  the  first  stirring  is  given,  which  serves  to  coat  the  Cylin- 
der  with  glass,  and  to  effect  a  more  intimate  mixture.  In  about  3  minutes  the  iron  bar  is  white-hot ; 
it  ia  taken  out,  and  the  ledm  of  the  cylinder  la  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  crucible.  This  cvUniicr, 
bdng  specifically  lighter  [hnn  the  glass,  floats  slightly  inclined,  because  its  upper  ledge  Is  outside 
of  the  glass.  The  two  stoppers  are  so  replaced  as  not  to  push  tbe  ledge  of  the  cylinder  into  the 
shisa,  and  the  stirring  up  of  the  fire  is  recommenced.  Five  hours  afterward  a  fresh  stirring  up  with 
a  single  iron  bar  takes  place,  the  glass  ia  already  well  refined,  and  then  from  hour  to  hour  there  ia  a 
stirring,  each  time  with  a  single  iron  bar ;  great  care  being  taken  that  at  each  stirring  there  shall  be 
no  smoke  in  tbe  fumaoe,  and  that  the  lower  doors  of  tbe  furnace  are  closed.  After  having  thus 
used  6  iron  bars,  from  2S  to  30  centimetres  in  thickness  of  coal  is  thrown  on  the  grate,  which  forme 
a  maia  quickly  reducod  to  coke,  and  wbiidi  allows  the  fumaoc  to  cool  without  exposing  the  grate 
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uncovered.  The  various  openings  of  the  furnace  are  unclosed ;  the  whole  furnace  and  the  crucible 
thus  gradually  and  slowly  cool.  This  operation  tends  to  cause  the  bubbles  which  are  not  yet  dis- 
engaged to  rise  to  the  surface.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  this  operation  is  finished,  and  the  furnace 
is  again  bi-ought  to  the  melting  heat.  After  five  hours  of  the  highest  temperature,  the  glass  has  re- 
sumed its  greatest  fluidity,  the  bubbles  have  disappeared,  the  grates  are  completely  closed  below, 
and  the  great  stirrin*/  (hrastage)  commences ;  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  one  iron  bar  is  hot,  another 
is  substituted  for  it,  and  so  on  for  about  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  material  has 
acc^uired  a  certain  consistence,  and  the  stirring  is  not  executed  without  difficulty ;  then  the  last  iron 
bar  is  taken  out,  and  the  cylinder  is  removed  from  the  crucible,  which  is  very  carefully  closed,  as 
well  as  the  chimneys  and  opening^:,  except  a  small  hole  of  two  centimetres  to  permit  the  escape  of 
the  gas  which  may  have  remained  in  the  fuel.  When  the  disengagement  of  gas  ceases,  the  furnace 
is  entirely  closed,  and  it  is  suffered  to  cool,  which  takes  about  8  days.  The  door  of  the  furnace  is 
then  removed,  and  the  crucible  with  its  contents  taken  out,  usually  in  a  single  mass,  except  some 
fragments  which  become  detached  round  it.  The  only  object  now  is  to  make  use  of  this  mass  and 
those  fragments,  the  mode  of  doing  which  we  will  explain  directly,  after  having  given  the  details  of 
the  operation  for  crown-glass,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  a  great  analogy  with  the  preceding. 

Manufacture  of  Crown-Ola^. — After  many  experiments,  the  following  composition  is  found  to  be 
the  best:  white  sand,  120  kilogrammes;  subcarbonate  of  potash,  85  kilogrammes;  subcarbonate  of 
aoda,  20  kilogmmmes;  chalk,  15  kilogrammes;  arsenic,  1  kilogramme. 

The  cmcible  having  been  placed  in  the  furnace,  as  for  flint-glass,  the  introduction  of  all  the 
materials  is  to  be  completed  in  about  8  hours,  4  or  5  hours  after  which  the  cylinder  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  first  stirring  takes  place ;  then,  every  2  hours,  a  stirring  with  a  single  iron  bar ;  6  are 
to  be  executed  in  this  way.  The  furnace  is  to  cool  very  slowly  for  2  hours,  after  which  it  is  to  be 
reheated  for  7  hours,  this  glass  regaining  its  heat  with  much  more  difficulty  than  flint-glass.  The 
great  stirring  then  takes  place,  which  lasts  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  crucible,  the  chimneys, 
and  the  openings  are  closed  as  for  flint-glass,  and  the  whole  is  left  to  cool.  Parallel  faces  are  made 
on  the  sides  of  the  mass,  whether  of  flint-  or  crown-glass,  in  order  to  examine  the  interior  to  deter- 
mine the  mode  of  division.  It  is  then  sawed  into  slices.  Faces  are  also  polished  on  the  fragments 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  them,  and  disks  are  made  of  them  in  accordance  with  their  weight. 
For  this  purpose,  they  are  first  heated  in  a  furnace  and  then  introduced  into  a  muffle,  where  only  the 
heat  necessary  to  mould  them  is  given.  If  tlie  fragment  is  irregular,  it  is  partially  rounded  by  the 
nippers  and  then  moulded  in  a  press,  after  which  it- is  annealed. 

Crystal. — I'his  glass  is  sometimes  termed  fiint-glass  in  England.  It  is  chiefly  notable  as  contain- 
ing lead,  the  presence  of  which  renders  the  glass  more  fusible  and  of  higher  refracting  power,  while 
giving  to  it  a  special  sonority  which  renders  it  easily  distinguishable.  The  following  table  shows  the 
composition  of  various  kinds  of  crystal  glass,  according  to  Peligot : 
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Vondcbe  crystal 

Baccarat  crystal 

Ghotsy-le-Koi  ciystaL 

Enfrllsh  crystal 

EnK-lish  cn'stnl  (Faraday^s  analysts) 
Moulded  EDgrllsb  crystal 


S'lex. 

Odd*  of 
Lead. 

PotMb. 

Socbb 

Alomtiift. 

OxMeof 
Iron. 

Ozida  of 
Mabga- 

a«N. 

IJllM. 

1 
Totab. 

61 

88 

6 

«  •   ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•    •     • 

IGO 

51. 1 

86.8 

7.6 

1.7 

.5 

.8 

.6 

•    •    • 

100 

54.2 

84.6 

».2 

.9 

.5 

■  • 

•  • 

.4 

99.8 

57.6 

82.5 

9 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  •  • 

100 

51.9 

88.8 

18.8 

•  •  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ■   • 

99 

1  61.8 

2-2.8 

7.1 

7.5 

.7 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

99.9 

In  lai'ge  French  establishments  the  usual  composition  of  crystal  is :  sand,  800  parts ;  minium, 
240  to  250;  potash,  190  to  200.  In  England  the  following  composition  is  used:  sand,  300;  minium, 
150  to  180;  potash,  220  to  270.  For  the  manufacture  of  this  glass  into  various  objects,  see  Glass- 
ware, Manufacture  of. 

Demi- Crystal. — ^This  is  a  variety  of  glass  largely  used  for  vials,  flasks,  and  cheap  tableware. 
Peligot,  among  various  compositions,  gives  the  following :  sand  well  washed,  800  parts ;  soda,  puri- 
fied and  hydrated,  from  55°  to  60",  13n  parts;  slacked  lime,  50  parts. 

Bohemian  Glass. — ^This  celebrated  glass  is  almost  as  cheap  as  demi-crystal,  while  it  is  as  brilliant 
and  homogeneous  as  crystal  itself.    Peligot  gives  the  following  analyses  of  three  samples : 


NUMBER. 

snn 

1 
2 
8 

77 
76 
75 

Linw. 


8 
7 
9 


A  lamina  and 
Oxide  of  Iron. 


1 


Total*. 


I 
1 

8 


100 
100 
100 


The  following  is  the  composition  used  at  the  glass-works  near  Gratzen,  Bohemia:  pulverized 
quartz,  100  parts ;  slacked  lime,  17 ;  carbonate  of  potash,  32 ;  oxide  of  manganese,  1 ;  white  arsenic, 
8  ;  together  with  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  weight  of  the  foregoing  composition  in  glass  scrap. 

Slag- Glass. — ^The  use  of  blast-furnace  slag  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  has  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bashley  Britten  (sec  JEtiffinecriny,  xxii.,  283).  The  slag  is  run  directly  into  Siemens  furnaces.  Two 
of  these  furnaces  are  so  provided  that  they  can  be  rclined  or  repaired  alternately  without  stopping 
work.  In  working,  these  converting  tanks  are  kept  supplied  with  silica  in  excess ;  this  may  be  in  the 
usual  form  of  sand,  but  flints,  coarse  sifted  gravel,  or  fragments  of  quartz  or  any  other  silicious 
stone,  are  to  be  preferred  when  readily  obtainable,  as  they  form  a  more  permeable  mass,  and  are 
readily  dissolved  in  contact  with  the  basic  slag.     It  is  convenient  that  the  fresh  supplies  of  silica 
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ahoald  be  introduced  when  no  slag  is  running,  in  order  that  it  may  become  heated  in  the  interval  to 
avoid  chilling  the  slag  when  it  ia  admitted ;  as  the  slag  is  introduced  it  is  fed  by  a  hopper  or  other 
means  with  the  alkali  No  stirring  or  mechanical  agitation  is  needed,  as  the  ingredients  mingle  of 
themselves ;  and,  as  they  combine  and  become  glass,  this,  being  of  a  denser  nature  than  the  crude 
materials,  sinks  below  them  and  forms  a  substratum  of  clear  glass,  with  the  yet  imperfect  glass  and 
undissolved  silica  floating  on  its  surface.  The  clear  glass,  as  it  is  wanted,  is  tapped  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  and  received  in  a  ladle  holding  a  ton  or  more.  This  ladle  is  lifted  by  a  crane,  and  is 
drawn  along  a  tramway  to  the  glass-house,  situate  as  near  as  circumstances  permit ;  when  brought 
opposite  to  the  opening  at  the  back  of  the  working-out  furnaces,  the  ladle  is  tilted  on  its  trunnions, 
and  the  glass  ia  poured  into  the  tank  by  a  spout.  The  glass  can  then  be  used  at  once  as  it  is,  or  its 
color  or  other  quality  may  be  changed  by  adding  to  it  what  is  needed  for  that  purpose. 

Tht  Bagtie  Toughened  Glass, — By  the  process  of  tempering  devised  by  M.  de  la  Bastie,  the  hard- 
ness of  glass  is  very  much  increased.  The  operation  consists  in  immersing  the  hot  glass  in  a  bath 
of  oils,  grease,  wax,  or  resinoua  substance,  the  temperature  of  which  is  above  that  of  boiling  water. 
Harden^  glass  will  stand  blows  of  about  double  the  energy  of  those  which  will  shatter  ordinary 
glass  of  similar  thickness.  Its  resistance  to  shearing  stress  is  about  three  times  that  of  common 
l^ass.  On  rupture,  however,  it  disaggregates.  It  may  be  etched  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  engraved 
with  the  sand-blast,  without  becoming  impaired  in  point  of  strength.  It  cannot  be  cut  with  a  dia- 
mond, as  the  removal  of  a  portion  determines  the  rupture  of  the  entire  piece.  It  is  in  use  for  photo- 
graphic  negatives,  articles  of  table  furniture,  and  lamp-chimneys,  and  has  withstood  the  action  of  a 
cupel  furnace  at  white  heat  for  several  days.  The  furnaces  used  by  M.  de  la  Bastie  arc  described 
Qnder  Fubnacks,  Glass.  (See  Popular  Science  MorUJdy^  vii.,  658.  For  tests  of  tempered  glass,  see 
Seitniifie  Ameriean^  xxxii.,  402.) 

Colored  and  Ornamented  Glass, — Colored  glass  is  produced  either  upon  strass  for  imitations  of 
precious  stones,  or  by  introducing  the  various  oxides  used  for  coloiing  into  the  materials  of  flint  or 
other  kinds  of  glass.  In  the  latter  case  the  coloring  matter  is  thoroughly  fused  with  the  glass,  which 
therefore  becomes  colored  throughout  its  entire  body.  Pigments  are  also  'applied  to  the  surface  of 
glass,  and'sometimes  by  their  greater  fusibility  are  burnt  or  melted  in.  Flint-glass  may  be  employed 
for  vessels  ornamented  with  colors,  and  to  6  cwt.  of  it  the  following  ingredients  are  added  for  produc- 
iog  the  respective  colors :  sort  white  enamel,  24  lbs.  arsenic,  6  lbs.  antimony ;  hard  white  enamel, 
2(M)  lbs.  pntty,  prepared  from  tin  and  lead ;  blue  transparent  glass,  2  lbs.  oxide  of  cobalt ;  azure- 
blue,  about  6  lbs.  oxide  of  copper ;  ruby-red,  4  oz.  oxide  of  gold ;  amethyst  or  purple,  20  lbs.  oxide 
of  manganese;  common  orange,  12  lbs.  iron  ore  and  4  lbs.  manganese ;  emcrald-grecn,  12  lbs.  cop- 
per scales  and  12  lbs.  iron  ore ;  gold  topaz  color,  8  lbs.  oxide  of  uranium.  The  colors  produced  by 
the  metallic  oxides  are  found  to  vary  with  the  degree  of  heat  employed.  All  the  colors  of  the  spec- 
tram  may  be  obtained  with  oxide  of  iron ;  and  these  various  effects  do  not  seem  to  depend  upon  the 
different  degrees  of  oxidation,  but  are  thought  to  result  from  variations  in  molecular  arrangement, 
induced  perhaps  by  the  action  of  light.  By  another  process  the  surface  alone  of  the  glass  may  be 
colored.  This  is  done  by  first  gathering  with  the  blowpipe  a  lump  of  clear  glass,  which  after  being 
rolled  upon  the  marver  is  dipped  into  a  pot  of  melted  colored  glass,  forming  a  lump  of  colorless 
glass  enveloped  in  a  coating  of  colored  glass.  This  is  blown  into  a  globe  or  cylinder  and  opened  out 
into  a  sheet  or  plate  in  the  usual  manner,  one  surface  of  which  is  clear  and  the  other  colored.  Ves- 
sels of  various  kinds  having  colored  surfaces  on  the  outside  may  be  produced  in  a  pimilar  manner. 
By  cutting  through  the  thin  layer  of  colored  glass  to  the  colorless  layer,  a  great  variety  of  colored 
ornamental  glass  may  be  produced.  By  gathering  first  a  lump  of  colored  gloss  and  then  coating  this 
with  melted  clear  glass,  the  external  surface  of  the  vessel  will  be  colorless  and  the  inner  layer 
colored.  **  Casing  "  is  a  somewhat  similar  process.  The  article  of  flint-glass  when  partially  blown 
is  inserted  into  a  thin  shell  of  colored  glass,  prepared  at  the  same  time  for  its  reception,  and  the 
bk)wing  is  continued  till  the  inner  one  fills  the  shell,  with  which  it  is  afterward  well  incorporated  by 
softening  in  the  furnace  and  further  blowing.  Several  partial  casings  of  difiTerent  colors  may  be 
thus  applied. 

In  making  etched  enameled  glass,  the  enamel  substance  is  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and 
laid  with  a  brush  in  a  pasty  state  upon  the  glass.  After  the  paste  is  dried,  the  ornament  is  etched 
oat  by  machinery  or  by  hand,  and  the  glass  is  then  softened  till  the  enamel  is  vitrified  and  incorpora- 
ted with  it.  From  this  it  is  removed  to  the  annealing-kiln.  The  flocked  variety  of  enameled  glass 
is  prepared  by  the  same  method,  except  that  a  fine,  smooth,  opaque  surface,  like  satin,  nmch  softer 
and  smoother  than  that  of  ground  glass,  is  previously  given  to  the  whole  surface  before  the  enamel 
is  applied.  This  variety  has  in  great  part  supplanted  the  other,  and  is  justly  much  admired  for  the 
softening  of  the  light  diffused  through  it,  and  for  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  elaborate  and  artis- 
tic designs  with  which  it  is  ornamented. 

Works  for  Reference, — Among  the  most  valuable  treatises  on  the  subject  of  glass  are  "  Curiosities 
of  Glass-Making,**  by  Apsley  Pcllatt  (London,  1849),  and  "  Guide  du  Verrier,"  by  G.  Bontempa 
(PaHs,  1868j,  both  of  these  authors  having  been  for  many  years  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass.  Among  other  works  are  those  of  Neri,  **  The  Art  of  Gloss  "  (translated,  London, 
1662);  Shaw,  "The  Chemistry  of  Porcelain,  Glass,  and  Potteiy"  (London,  1887);  Henry  Chance, 
'^Oa  the  )Ianufacture  of  Crown  and  Sheet  Glass,**  London,  1866,  and  ^'On  the  3ilanufacture  of 
Glass,"  1868 ;  Pcligot,  "  L*Art  de  la  Veri-erie,*'  Paris,  1862 ;  Turgan,  "  Les  grandcs  Usines  de 
France,"  Paris,  1862-*70;  Cochin,  "  La  Manufacture  des  Glaces  de  Saint-Gobain  de  1665  &  1865,*' 
Paris,  1S65;  Gaffield,  **  Action  of  Sunlight  on  Glass,**  reprinted  from  the  **  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,'*  New  Haven,  1867  ;  Sauzay,  "  La  Vcrrerie,*'  Paris,  1868,  and  "Wonders  of  Glass- 
Making  in  all  Ages,**  London  and  New  York,  1 870  ;  and  "  lUpports  du  Jury  International  **  of  the 
Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1867,  vol.  cxi.  (Paris,  1868).  See  also  "Le  Verrc,  son  Histoire  et  sa 
^fabrication,**  Peligot,  Paris,  1877. 
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GLAS.?,  ORSAMENTATION  OF.    The  VcDetiins  and  Bohemmna  hnve  long  been  celebrated  for 

their  skill  anil  ingenuity  in  the  production  of  ornamented  glass.  Exatuples  of  their  haniiivurlc  no 
given  in  h'igi.  2180  ud  21S1,  Fig.  21H0  representing  a  Venetian  bottle,  ond  fig-  2181  ■  Bohemian 
drink ing-glaBB.  Man;  iDfrenioua  effects  produueil  are  imitations  of  indent  nisnufaeture,  of  vhich 
maay  wondeifnl  specimens  are  pieservcd  in  European  museums.  The  proccaa  of  draning  out  tubes 
is  an  interesting  one.  The  workman,  having  gathered  a  lump  of  glass  on  the  end  of  a  blow-pipe,  ei- 
pands  it  into  a  globular  form  with  vei'y  tliiek  walls.  Another  workman  hating  attached  a  punly  to  the 
opposite  end,  the  two  men  separate  (ram  eaeh  other  aa  quickly  as  possible,  thus  elongatiog  the  gla^a 
into  a  tube.  The  );lobe  iniraedtately  contracts  across  the  centre,  which,  being  drawn  out  to  the  size  of 
the  tutx.'  desired,  cools,  so  that  the  hotter  and  softer  portions  next  yield  in  thiir  dimensionB,  and  so  oti 
until  a  lube  of  IIKI  feet  or  mure  bangs  between  the  men.  It  is  kept  constantly  rotating  in  tlie  handf, 
and  ia  stmightened  as  it  cools  and  sets  by  placing  it  on  the  ground.  It  is  cut  into  suitable  lengths 
while  hot  by  taking  hold  of  it  with  cold  tongs.  The  diameter  of  the  bore  retajoa  its  proportion  (o  the 
thicknesb  of  the  glass ;  bcnucthln  tubes  must  be  drawn 

iroro  globes  blown  to  lan^-e  size,  or  from  small  ones  l^- 

containing  veri'  little  metal.  In  producing  canes  the 
glass  is  drawn  out  nithout  beins;  blown.  Tubes  thus 
drawn  out  from  colored  glass  are  converted  into  beads 
by  other  curious  procosses.  This  branch  of  the  man- 
ufuctnre  ia  extensively  practised  at  Muntno.     The 

tisn. 


tubes  are  drawn  nut  ISO  feet  b  length,  and  lo  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  those  for  the  smallest 
bcttda  by  ttie  workmen  receding  from  each  other  at  a  pretty  rapid  trot.  The  tubes  arc  cut  into 
Imgths  of  about  il  inches  and  assorted  for  Gisc  and  color.  Women  or  boys  then  take  several 
togctlier  in  the  left  hand,  and  run  them  on  the  face  of  an  anvil  np  to  a  certain  measure,  and  with  a 
blunt  steel  edge  break  off  the  ends  all  of  the  same  length,  which  ia  commonly  about  twice  the  diam- 
eter of  the  tubes  ;  the  bits  fall  into  a  box.  These  are  neit  worked  about  in  a  ninistened  miiture  of 
Hood-ssbes  and  sand,  with  whicb  the  cylindrical  pieces  become  filled ;  and  they  are  then  introduced 
with  more  sand  into  a  hollow  cylindrical  res^el,  wiiich  is  placed  in  a  furnace  and  made  to  revolve. 
The  glass  softens,  but  the  paste  within  the  bits  ]irevcnts  their  sides  from  being  eompi'cssed ;  thoy 
become  spherical,  and  their  edges  arc  sioootliod  and  polished  by  the  friction.  When  taken  from  the 
fire  and  denned  from  the  sand,  they  are  ready  to  be  put  up  for  the  market. 

The  Venetian  fiigrcc  gt<n».  which  consists  of  spirally- twisted  white  and  colored  enamel  gla-^BcB 
cosed  In  transparent  glasii,  is  niiich  used  for  the  steins  of  winc-gla^^ses,  goblets,  etc. ;  and  when  ar- 
ranged side  by  aide  in  alternate  colors,  it  is  manufactured  into  tauas,  vases,  and  other  omamentat 
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tfticleB.  In  making  this  kind  of  glasfl,  pieces  of  plain,  colored,  or  opaque  white  cane,  of  uniform 
length,  are  arranged  on  end,  the  different  colors  alternating,  around  the  interior  of  a  cylindrical 
moald  (Fig.  2182).  The  selection  and  arrangement  of  colors  depend  upon  the  taste  of  the  manufac- 
turer. The  mould  and  the  pieces  having  b^n  subjected  to  a  moderate  heat,  a  solid  ball  of  trans- 
parent flint-glass,  attached  to  the  end  of  a  blow-pipe  or  punty,  is  plaoed  within  the  mould,  the  vari* 
ous  canes  forming  an  external  coating  to  the  glass,  to  which  they  become  welded.  The  ball  is  now 
taken  from  the  mould,  reheated,  and  marrered  till 
the  adhering  canes  are  rolled  into  one  uniform  mass. 
This  being  covered  with  a  gathering  of  clear  glass, 
the  lumps  thus  formed,  with  the  ornamental  work 
in  the  interior,  may  be  drawn  into  canes  of  any  size, 
and  presenting  either  the  natural  or  the  spiral  ar- 
rangement, the  latter  being  effected  by  the  work- 
men rotating  the  glass  in  opposite  directions  while 
drawing  it  out  into  a  cane.  By  variously  arranging 
the  colore  in  this  process,  and  by  skillful  manipu- 
lations, many  wonderful  and  ingcnio.us  effects  are 
produced.  Beautiful  vases  are  also  made  by  the 
above  process,  the  glass  when  prepared  being  blown 
into  that  form  instead  of  being  drawn  into  canes. 
The  mille-Jiori  consists  of  a  variety  of  ends  of  va- 
riously-colored tubes,,  cut  in  the  form  of  lozenges, 
which,  having  been  arranged  to  represent  flowers  or  other  ornamental  design,  are  enveloped  and 
massed  together  with  transparent  glass.  The  lump  is  then  worked  Into  the  required  form,  a  very 
common  one  being  hemispherical  for  use  as  paper  weights.  Portraits  and  even  watches  and  barome- 
ters have  been  represented  in  the  interior  of  glass ;  but  in  this  case  these  articles  and  the  glass  have 
not  formed  a  homogeneous  mass,  the  former  bein:;  arranged  in  a  cavity  of  the  latter. 

Mmaic  piau  is  produced  by  arranging  vertically  side  by  side  threads  or  small  canes  of  variously- 
colored  opaque  or  transparent  glass,  of  uniform  lengthi*,  so  that  the  ends  shall  form  a  ground  repre- 
senting flowers,  arabesques,  or  any  mosaic  desi^.  This  mass  is  now  submitted  to  a  heat  sufficient 
to  fuse  the  whole,  all  the  sides  at  the  same  time  being  pressed  toc^ether  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  from 
the  interstioee  of  the  threads.  The  result  is  a  homogeneous  solid  cane  or  cylinder,  which,  being  cut 
at  rigiit  angles  or  laterally,  yields  a  number  of  layers  or  copies  of  the  same  uniform  design.  This 
process  was  practised  with  great  skill  by  the  ancients,  who  arc  supposed  to  have  produced  pictures  in 
this  way ;  but  in  existing  specimens,  the  pieces  have  been  so  accurately  united,  by  intense  heat  or 
othcrwis3,  that  the  junctures  cannot  even  be  discovered  by  a  powerful  magnifying  glass. 

Vitro  di  trino  represents  fine  lace-work  with  intersecting  lines  of  white  enamel  or  transparent 
glass,  forming  a  series  of  diamond-shaped  sections,  each  containing  an  air-bubble  of  uniform  size. 
In  makii^  this,  a  lump  of  glass  is  blown  in  a  mould,  around  the  inner  sides  of  which  are  arrani/ed 
pieces  of  canes  of  the  required  colors,  as  described  in  ths  case  of  filigree  glass,  which,  adhering  to 
the  glass,  form  ribs  or  flutes  on  its  external  surface.  The  lump,  having  been  twisted  to  give  the 
spiral  arrangement  to  the  adhering  canes,  is  formed  into  a  conical  shape  and  opened  at  the  base. 
This  forms  the  inner  case  of  the  vitro  di  trino.  A  corresponding  outer  case  is  formed  in  the  same 
manner,  which  being  turned  inside  out,  the  projecting  canes  appear  on  the  inside  of  the  cup  with  a 
reversed  spiral  arrangement.  One  case  is  now  placed  within  the  other,  and  both  being  reheated  are 
collapsed  together,  forming  uniform  air-bubbles  between  each  white  enamel-crossed  section.  The 
two  cases,  thus  welded  into  one,  may  be  formed  into  the  bowl  of  a  wine-glass  or  other  vessel. 

Frosted  fflass,  like  the  preceding,  is  one  of  the  few  specimens  of  Venetian  work  not  made  by  the 
ancients  ;  and  although  the  process  of  making  it  is  exceedingly  simple,  it  was  considered  a  lost  art 
until  recently  practised  at  the  Falcon  Glass  Works  in  England.  The  appearance  of  irregularly- 
veined,  marble-like  projecting  dislocations,  with  intervening  fissures,  is  produced  by  immersing  the 
hot  glass  in  cold  water,  quickly  withdrawing  it,  reheating  the  ball  tf  gloss,  and  simultaneously  ex- 
panding it  by  blowing. 

Cameo  inenutatian  is  also  of  modem  origin,  having  1>een  first  introduced  by  the  Bohemians  The 
figure  intended  for  incrustation  must  be  made  of  materials  requiring  a  higher  degree  of  heat  for 
their  fusion  than  the  glass  to  be  used.  The  figure,  having  been  heated,  is  introduced  into  a  cylindri- 
cal-shaped piece  of  glass,  attached  at  one  end  to  a  blow-pipc  and  open  at  the  other.  The  open  end 
is  then  closed,  leaving  the  figure  in  the  interior  of  the  hollow  pocket.  The  air  is  now  exhausted 
through  the  hollow  tube,  which  produces  a  collapse  and  causes  the  p^lass  and  figure  to  form  into  a 
homogeneous  mass.  In  making  ^*  paper  weights,**  thin  sections  of  little  ornamented  rods  are  placed 
in  a  arcular  iron  mould  or  bed,  in  the  form  of  the  required  desi^.  A  workman  presses  a  piece  of 
hot  glass  on  the  end  of  a  punty  into  the  mould  and  takes  up  the  design.  Then  another  workman 
drops  a  piece  of  hot  glass  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  design.  The  whole  is  now  taken  to  the  fur- 
nace, where  the  parts  arc  welded  into  a  hemispherical  form,  which  magnifies  the  interior  design  and 
presents  a  fine  picture  inclosed  within  the  transparent  setting. 

In  making  s/ntn  glasa^  the  workman  heats  one  end  of  a  tube  of  gloss,  white  or  colored,  by  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  and,  seizing  the  softened  end  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  draws  out  a  long  thread.  Ow- 
ing to  the  extreme  ductility  of  glass,  these  threads  cin  be  drawn  to  an  extraordinary  fineness  and 
le^h.     In  some  cases  spun  glass  has  been  made  to  imitate  the  hair  of  animals. 

Vraekle-glan  (verre  eraqurU)  is  clear  ^lass  covered  with  an  opaque  layer  of  powdered  or  broken 
glass,  producing  a  rough  surface.  This  kind  of  glass  is  largely  made  in  Bohemia.  The  broken  glass 
is  spriiiid  upon  an  iron  plate,  and  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  adhere  is,  while  yet  pasty,  rolled  upon 
the  fragments.    The  ordinary  blowing  process  follows. 
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Aveniunne  ffUus  is  a  yery  beautiful  imitation  of  the  quartz  of  that  name.  It  is  yellowish  in 
color,  and  through  it  are  interspersed  immense  numbers  of  brilliant  tetrahedric  crystals  of  copper, 
protoxide  of  copper,  or  the  silicate  of  that  oxide.  When  polished,  this  glass  is  often  set  in  predous 
metal  for  jewelry.  The  crystals  are  produced  in  the  glass  while  it  is  yet  liquid.  As  copper,  iron, 
and  tin  exist  among  the  numerous  elements  which  compose  glass,  it  is  piobable  that  this  crystalliza- 
tion is  attributable  to  the  reduction  of  the  copper  oxide  by  the  last-mentioned  metals. 

Chrome  aventurine  is  made  of  sand)  carbonate  of  soda,  lime-spar,  and  bichromate  of  potash.  It 
contains  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  chromium,  about  half  of  which  is  combined  with  the  glass, 
giving  it  a  beautiful  greenish  color,  and  the  remainder  exists  dispersed  throughout  the  material  in 
the  form  of  brilliant  crystals.     This  glass  is  also  used  for  jewelry. 

Paste^  or  strasa,  which  is  used  to  imitate  diamonds,  and  which  constitutes  all  the  cheap  gems  known 
under  a  multiplicity  of  sensational  names  intended  to  delude  the  ignorant,  is  a  superior  quality  of 
lead-glas?,  of  the  following  composition,  accui-ding  to  Dumas :  silex,  88.2  ;  oxide  of  lead,  68 ;  potash, 
7.8 ;  alumina,  1 ;  borax  and  arsenic  add,  traces ;  total,  100.  These  are  about  the  same  ingredients 
as  enter  into  the  fabrication  of  crystaL  It  is  very  soft,  and  is  easily  cut  or  scratched  by  other  varie- 
ties of  glass.  Its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  remarkable  brilliancy.  To  convert  clear  paste  into 
imitations  of  gems  other  than  the  diamond,  metallic  oxides  are.  added.  Thus  the  artificial  topaz  con- 
sists of  1,000  parts  white  strass,  40  parts  antimony  glass,  and  1  part  purple  of  Cassius ;  ruby^  the 
same,  but  heated  longer  and  containing  a  little  more  gold ;  emeralct^  1,000  parts  white  strass,  8  oxide 
of  copper,  and  .2  i>art  oxide  of  chromium;  sapphire^  1,000  parts  strass  and  16  oxide  of  cobalt-, 
atnethyst^  1,000  parts  sti-ass,  8  oxide  of  manganese,  1  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  2  purple  of  Cassius. 

OlatB  pearls  are  largely  manufactured  in  Venice,  under  the  name  of  ratsadea  or  rocaiUeSj  in  the 
same  manner  as  already  described  for  beads.  Very  beautiful  imitation  pearls  called  haroqueit  are 
made  in  Paris,  of  exceedingly  thin  glass  lined  with  gelatine  and  a  nacreous  matter  obtained  from 
fish-scales. 

Gla88  Mosaica, — To  make  mosaic  pictures  in  glass,  small  cubes  of  enamel  are  used.  In  the  Vatican 
factories  in  Rome  this  material  is  produced  in  upward  of  26,000  different  shades.  The  work  is 
begun  by  the  designer,  who  traces  on  pasteboard  in  colors  the  design  to  be  reproduced.  The  mosaic- 
setter  then  fills  a  shallow  tray  of  lead,  of  the  same  size  as  the  cartoon,  with  plaster,  and  draws  the 
design  in  outline  on  the  surface  of  the  latter.  The  plaster  is  then  gradually  removed  bit  by  bit,  and 
the  pieces  of  enamel  which  match  the  colors  on  the  design  are  inserted  in  its  place,  the  hollows  being 
previously  covered  with  moistened  sand  of  a  greasy  nature  produced  from  a  volcanic  earth  found  on 
Vesuvius.  Where  the  cubes  of  enamel  have  to  turn  comers,  they  are  ground  to  fit  on  a  steel  disk 
supplied  with  emery  and  water.  When  the  cubes  are  all  set  in  place,  a  sheet  of  paper  or  cloth  is 
pasted  over  their  surface,  care  being  taken  that  all  are  caused  to  adhere.  The  lead  tray  is  then 
reversed,  the  earth  backing  removed,  and  a  mortar  composed  of  Koman  cement,  lime,  and  pozzuolana 
is  applied.  When  this  sets,  the  enamel  cubes  are  solidly  fixed,  and  it  only  remains  to  wash  off  the 
paper  or  remove  the  cloth,  and  insert  the  mosaic  in  its  frame  or  in  the  wall  which  it  is  to  decorate. 

CtUling  and  Engramnff  of  Olasa, — ^Four  kinds  of  grinding-wheels  are  used  in  glass-cutting:  1,  a 
wheel  of  wrought  or  soft  cast-iron ;  2,  a  wheel  of  sandstone ;  8,  a  wooden  wheel ;  and  4,  a  cork 
wheel.  In  France,  where  this  operation  is  carried  to  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection,  a  so-called 
"company  of  cutters"  includes  three  workmen,  namely,  the  ^auehtur,  tailleur^  and  polissfur^  or 
designer,  cutter,  and  polisher.  The  designer  is  usually  the  chief  of  the  company.  He  prepares  the 
design,  and  roughs  it  out  on  the  object  by  means  of  the  iron  wheel,  which  is  rotated  either  by  a  foot- 
treadle  or  by  a  motor.  The  wheel  is  mounted  vertically,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  conical  hopper 
filled  with  sand  and  water  nearly  in  the  state  of  mud.  This  falls  upon  the  wheel,  and  is  entrained 
by  its  rotation.  The  designer  applies  the  object  to  the  wheel,  so  that  the  friction  of  the  sand  grinds 
away  the  surface  at  the  desired  points.  The  object  now  passes  to  the  cutter,  who  in  his  turn  pre- 
sents the  piece  to  the  sandstone  wheel,  which  smooths  away  the  asperities  loft  by  the  sand.  Finally 
the  object  goes  to  the  polisher,  who  finishes  its  sui'face  by  application  of  the  wooden  wheel  and 
pumice  powder,  and  lastly  of  the  cork  wheel  and  colcothar. 

The  wheels  employed  by  th«  cutters  are  quite  large,  often  measuring  20  inches  in  diameter  and 
over.  Those  used  by  engravers,  on  the  contrary,  are  small,  rarely  exceeding  an  inch  or  two,  and 
decreasing  down  to  minute  disks  scarcely  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  These  wheels  ave  of  steel, 
copper,  sandstone,  and  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin.  Emery  powder  is  used  in  a  very  fine  state,  and  the 
lathe  is  operated  by  the  foot  of  the  workman.  This  mode  of  engraving  has  been  largely  supplanted, 
especially  for  coarse  work,  by  the  use  of  the  sand-blast.     (See  Samd-Blast.) 

Stained  Glcua. — Glass-painting,  which  is  more  properly  a  process  of  staining,  differs  from  all  other 
styles  of  pictorial  art,  except  the  painting  of  porcelain.  The  colors  are  different,  being  wholly  of 
mineral  composition,  and  are  not  merely  laid  on  the  outside,  but  fixed  by  being  fused  into  the  mate- 
rial, undergoing  in  the  operation  chemical  changes  that  develop  the  brilliancy  and  transparency 
of  which  the  compounds  are  susceptible.  The  colors  are  mixed  with  a  flux  of  much  espier  fusion 
than  the  glass,  and  with  some  vehicle,  as  boiled  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  mixture  is  usually 
laid  on  with  a  brush  as  in  ordinary  painting ;  and  the  glass  being  then  exposed  to  heat,  the  flux 
melts  and  sinks  into  the  body.  None  of  the  clear  bright  colors  are  perceived  until  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  artist  consequently  labors  under  great  disadvantage  in  applying  the  materials  that 
are  to  produce  them.  He  is  guided  either  by  lines  drawn  on  the  back  side,  which  show  through,  or 
by  a  cartoon  or  drawing  on  paper  placed  there.  In  the  early  use  of  stained  glass  for  windows,  es- 
pcciAlIy  in  churches,  brilliant  colors  were  highly  esteemed,  and  great  success  was  attained  in  the 
methods  of  coloring.  A  bright-ixid  color  was  imparted  by  the  ancients  with  the  protoxide  of  copper. 
In  later  times  it  was  found  impracticable  to  succeed  with  this  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the 
copper  to  pass  to  a  peroxide  and  produce  a  green  tinge ;  but  the  practice  has  been  apiin  introduced 
vrith  success  by  the  Tyne  Company  in  Enghind,  at  Choisy  in  France,  and  in  other  places.    The  din- 
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ooTery  of  the  preparation  of  gold  and  tin,  called  purple  of  Cassius,  also  afforded  another  means  of 
producing  a  brilliant  red. 

The  process  of  producing  a  painted  glass  window  is  an  interesting  one.  The  artist  first  makes 
an  outline  on  a  small  scale  of  the  stonework  of  the  window,  within  which  he  sketches  the  design, 
indicating  the  colors  to  be  used  and  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject.  A  full-sized  drawing  or 
cartoon  is  next  made,  from  which  a  **  cutting  drawing  "  is  traced,  showing  the  lines  where  the  strips 
of  lead  are  to  go,  and  omitting  all  other  details.  On  this  latter  drawing,  on  which  the  colors  of  the 
design  are  indicated  by  outlines,  the  pieces  of  different-colored  glass  are  laid  and  cut  with  a  diamond, 
each  piece  b^ng  cut  out  of  that  particular  color  or  tint  required.  The  artist  now  arranges  the  pieces 
of  ctifferent  colors  in  their  proper  places  on  the  cartoon,  and  t'raocs  the  outline  of  the  design  upon 
them.  On  being  heated  in  an  oven,  the  opaque  lines  vitrify  and  are  formed  indelibly  on  the  surface 
of  the  glass.  After  the  outlines  hare  been  thus  "  burnt  ^'  on,  the  glass  is  taken  again  to  the  painter, 
who  covers  the  cartoon  with  a  sheet  of  colorless  glass,  or  if  large  a  portion  of  it  at  a  .time.  Thus 
baring  the  cartoon  for  a  guide,  he  arranges  in  their  proper  places  on  the  sheet  of  colorless  glass  the 
piecds  on  which  the  outlines  have  been  traced,  and  secures  them  firmly  with  drops  of  melted  re&^in 
and  beeswax,  or  other  suitable  substance.  The  sheet  tff  colorFess  glass,  with  the  piecus  thus  ar- 
ranged adhering  to  it,  is  placed  upon  an  easel,  and  the  shadows  of  the  picture  are  put  on  with  the 
same  material  as  that  used  in  tracing  the  outlines.  The  shading,  however,  is  not  traced  from  the 
cartoon,  as  were  the  outlines,  but  is  done  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  painter.  When  the 
shading  is  completed,  and  the  tints  of  yellow,  if  any  are  required,  are  put  on,  the  pieces  of  glass  arc 
detached  from  the  colorless  sheet  and  again  subjected  to  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  "  burning  in  "  the 
shadows.  If  more  work  by  the  painter  is  required,  the  process  is  repeated,  the  glass  being  thus 
subjected  to  heat  in  some  instances  six  or  seven  times.  The  work  of  the  painter  being  completed, 
the  finished  pieces  are  taken  by  the  "  leader,"  who,  having  arranged  them  by  the  aid  of  the  "  cutting 
drawing"  so  as  to  form  the  entire  design,  fastens  them  together  by  means  of  strips  of  grooved  lead 
skillfully  fitted  around  the  edges  of  the  several  pieces.  If  the  window  is  a  large  one,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  it  is  divided  into  parts  of  convenient  size,  which  are  fitted  together  when  the  window  is  put 
in  its  place.  Bars  of  iron  are  also  sometimes  placed  across  the  window  at  the  Hue  of  junction  and 
at  other  convenient  intervals.  This  general  process  of  producing  mosaic  stained-glass  windows  has 
been  in  use  from  the  earliest  times,  though  it  may  have  been  modified  in  some  of  its  details ;  and 
until  some  other  method  of  imparting  colors  to  glass  without  detracting  from  its  transparency  and 
brilliancy  is  discovered,  the  opaque  lead  lines  in  the  design  must  be  accepted  as  a  necessity. 

Gildinff  on  Glnn. — ^This  operation  is  performed  by  the  same  means  as  the  similar  operations  on 
pottery ;  with  the  difference,  however,  that  as  vitreous  products  arc  much  more  fusible  than  ceramic 
materials,  the  proportions  of  veliicles  to  be  added  to  the  gold  or  to  the  coloring  oxides  are  much 
greater. 

A  new  process  of  gilding  by  M.  Dodon  is  thus  given  by  the  Moniteur  de  la  Ceramique:  Gold, 
diemically  pure,  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  (1  part  nitric  and  8  parts  hydrochloric  acid).  The  solu- 
tion effected,  the  excess  of  acids  is  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  till  crystallization  of  the  chloride  of 
!;old  takes  place ;  it  is  then  taken  off  and  diluted  with  distilled  water  of  such  quantity  as  to  make  a 
solution  containing  1  gi*arame  of  gold  to  200  cubic  centimetres  of  liquid ;  a  solution  of  caustic  soda 
ii  then  added  until  the  liquid  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  solution  of  gold  is  now  ready  for 
reduction.  As  a  reducing  agent  an  alcoholic  solution  of  common  illuminating  gas  is  used,  prepared 
by  simply  attaching  a  rubber  tube  to  a  gas-jet  and  passing  the  current  of  gas  for  about  an  hour 
through  a  quart  of  alcohol.  This  liquid  (which  should  be  kept  in  a  closed  vessel)  is  added  in  quan- 
tities of  from  2  to  8  cubic  centimetres  to  200  cubic  centimetres  of  the  alkaline  solution  of  gold 
before  mentioned ;  the  liquid  soon  begins  to  turn  to  a  daric-green  color,  and  at  length  produces  the 
metallic  layer  of  gold  of  known  reflecting  power.  As  an  improvement  on  the  process,  as  well  as  for 
convenience  in  executing  it,  there  may  be  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  gas  an  equal  quantity  of 
glycerine  (28"  to  80°  B.)  previously  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  distilled  water.  If  the  gold  em- 
ployed is  an  alloy,  the  foreign  metals  must  in  all  cases  be  first  removed ;  and  especially  the  least 
traces  of  silver,  because  the  very  smallest  quantity  of  this  metal  totally  prevents  the  regular  and 
uniform  deposition  of  the  gold. 

IrideteetU  Olass^  as  manufactured  under  the  patent  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Webb,  is  produced  as  fol- 
lows :  Chloride  of  tin  or  tin  salt  is  burned  in  a  furnace,  and  the  fclass,  having  an  affinity  for  it  when 
hot,  receives  the  fumes,  and  so  at  once  an  iridescent  surface  is  produced.  To  give  greater  depth  to 
the  color  or  tints,  nitrate  of  barium  and  strontium  is  used  in  small  proportions.  Very  remarkable 
effects  of  iridescence  also  are  produced  in  glass  by  long  burial  in  the  earth,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
collection  of  ancient  Phoenician  glass  exhumed  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus  by  General  Di  Gesnola.  Long 
exposure  to  ammoniacal  vapors  gives  a  somewhat  similar  result. 

SiKtropkUing  of  Olass. — ^Professor  A.  W.  Wright  has  succeeded  in  depositing  most  beautiful  films 
of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  bismuth  on  thin  glass  by  electro-metallurgical  means.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  process,  see  Electro-uetalluroy. 

Various  applications  of  glass  will  be  found  under  the  following  headings :  For  method  of  ruling 
glass  to  produce  diffraction-gratings,  sec  Dividing  Machines  ;  for  its  electrical  uses,  see  Electrical 
Machives,  Static.     As  to  cutting  glass  panes,  see  Diamond. 

GLASS-WARE,  MANUFACtaRE  OF.  The  tools  used  by  makers  of  glass-ware  are  few  and 
simple,  the  various  operations  depending  for  success  principally  upon  acquired  dexterity,  skill,  and 
judgment.  The  implements  are  represented  in  Fig.  2188.  The  first  in  importance  is  the  pipe  or  blow- 
ing tobe,  shown  at  1,  made  of  wrought-iron,  4  or  5  feet  long,  with  a  bore  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  little  larger  at  the  mouth  end  than  at  the  other.  It  is  a  long  hand,  partly 
covered  with  wood,  with  which,  the  end  being  heated  red-hot,  the  workman  reaches  into  the  pot  of 
Belted  matter  and  gathers  up  the  quantity  he  requires,  and  which  afterward  holds  the  article  in  the 
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manipulations  to  which  he  Bubjects  it ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  air-tube  through  which  the 
breaui  is  forced  to  expand  the  vessel,  or  through  which  water  is  sometimes  blown  to  produce  the 
same  effect  bj  the  steam  it  generates.  A  solid  rod  of  iron,  called  a  puntj  or  pontil,  serves  to  receive 
the  article  upon  its  end  wlien  freed  from  the  pipe,  adhesion  being  secured  by  the  softness  of  the 
glass  or  by  a  little  red-hot  lump  already  attached  to  the  punty.  Spring  tongs  (5),  like  sugar-tongs, 
are  used  to  take  up  bits  of  melted  glass ;  and  a  heavier  pair,  called  pucellas  (2),  furnished  with  broad 
but  blunt  blades,  serve  to  give  shape  to  the  articles  as  the  instrument  in  the  right  hand  of  the  work- 
man IS  pressed  upon  their  suifaoe,  while,  seated  upon  his  bench,  he  causes  with  his  left  hand  the 
rod  holding  the  ai-ticlc  to  roll  up  and  down  the  two  long  iron  arms  of  his  seat,  upon  which  it  is  laid 
horizontally  before  him.  At  the  same  time  the  vessel  is  also  shaped  from  the  interior  as  well,  and 
is  occasionally  applied  to  the  opening  of  the  furnace  to  soften  it  entirely,  or  only  in  some  part  to 
which  greater  distention  is  given  by  blowing.  The  pucellas  arc  sometimes  provided  with  blades  of 
wood,  as  at  4.  Another  important  instrument  is  a  pair  of  shears  (3),  with  which  a  skillful  workman 
will  cut  off  with  one  clip  the  top  of  a  wine-glass,  as  he  twirls  it  round  with  the  rod  to  which  it  is 
attached  held  in  the  left  hand.  The  edge,  softened  in  the  fire,  is  then  smoothed  and  polished.  Be- 
sides these,  a  wooden  utensil  called  a  battledore  (6)  is  employed,  with  which  the  glass  is  flattened  by 
beating  when  necessary ;  compasses  and  calipers  and  a  measure  stick  are  at  hand  for  measuring ;  and 
a  slender  ix>d  of  iron  forked  at  one  end  is  used  to  take  up  the  articles,  and  carry  them  when  shaped 
to  the  annealing-oven,  in  which  they  are  left  for  some  time  to  be  tempered*.  The  marver  (Fr. 
marbre,  marblel)  is  a  smooth  polished  cast-iron  slab,  upon  the  surface  of  which  the  workman  rolls 
the  glass  at  the  end  of  his  tube  in  order  to  give  it  a  perfectly  circular  form. 

Wine-OloMes. — ^The  manufacture  of  goblets,  tumblers,  and  nimilar  articles  of  table-ware  may  be 
illustrated  by  describing  how  a  winc-glaiss  in  three  paits  is  made.    The  workman,  having  gathered 
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on  the  end  of  a  blow-pipe  the  requisite  amount  of  glass,  as  shown  at  1,  Fig.  2184,  rolls  it  on  the 
marver  and  expands  it  by  blowing  into  the  tube  until  it  assumes  the  form  shown  at  2,  and  afterward, 
being  flattened  at  the  end  with  the  battledore,  that  at  3.  A  lump  of  glass  is  now  attached  to  the 
flat  end  of  the  bowl  (4),  which  the  workman  with  the  pucellas,  while  rotating  the  pipe  on  the  long 
arms  of  the  chair  in  which  he  sits,  transforms  into  the  shape  shown  at  6.  A  globe  is  now  attached 
to  the  end  of  this  stem  (6),  which  is  afterward  opened  and  flattened  into  the  form  represented  at  7. 
A  punty  tipped  with  a  small  knob  of  hot  glass  is  next  stuck  to  the  foot  of  the  wine  glass,  which  is 
severed  from  the  blow-pipe  at  the  dotted'line  shown  at  8.  The  top  of  the  glass  is  then  trimmed 
with  shears  (9),  after  which  it  is  flashed  and  finished  as  at  10.  It  is  now  severed  from  the  end  of 
the  punty  by  a  sharp  blow,  and  carried  by  a  boy  to  the  annealing-oven  on  the  end  of  a  forked  rod. 

Praised  Glasft. — In  the  manufacture  of  articles  by  pressing,  a  hollow  mould  is  used  of  steel  or 
iron,  with  its  interior  surface  so  designed  as  to  give  the  object  the  required  shape  and  figuration. 
This  mould  may  bo  in  one  piece  or  consist  of  several  parts,  which  arc  opened  when  the  moulded 
glass  is  taken  out.  The  process  will  be  illustrated  by  describing  the  production  of  a  tumbler.  A 
lump  of  glass  is  gathered  from  the  pot  on  the  end  of  a  punty  by  the  "  grttherer,'*  and  being  held 
over  the  open  mould,  a  sufficient  quantity  is  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors  by  another  workman  and 
drops  into  the  mould.  This  is  now  pushed  under  a  hand-press,  Fig.  2185,  and  a  smooth  irop  plun- 
ger is  brought  down  into  the  mould  with  such  force  that  the  hot  glass  is  made  to  fill  the  entire  space 
between  the  inside  of  the  mould  and  the  plunger,  whose  size  and  shape  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
interior  of  the  tumbler.  The  plunger  being  raised  up,  the  mould  is  taken  from  the  press  and  turned 
over,  when  the  tumbler  is  made  to  drop  out  bottom  side  up.  A  punty  with  a  piece  of  hot  glass  at 
one  end  is  now  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler,  which  is  heated  at  another  furnace  and 
smoothed  by  being  skillfully  rubbed  with  a  wooden  tool  while  rotated  on  the  arms  of  the  workman's 
chair ;  after  which  it  is  taken  on  a  fork  to  the  annealing-oven.  By  this  process  articles  can  be  pro- 
duced with  a  rapidity  not  attainable  in  the  case  of  blown  glass,  and  therefore  with  less  cost ;  but  the 
latter  is  generally  preferred. 
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The  construction  of  >  mould  for  itrge  objects,  such  u  decanters,  is  represented  in  Fig.  SlSfl,  and 
t  Bectkm  of  it  in  Fig.  SI87.  Tbe  bottom  t  and  the  sides  a  ot  the  bodf  [Dmi  the  lower  ami  l&rgcr 
put  of  the  Toould,  nnd  are  held  ti^ther  by  screws ;  the  upper  smaller  part  con^sts  of  two  htdves, 
meeting  la  tbe  line  tx,  wbich  open  after  tbe  fashion  of  a  pair  of  tongs  when  turned  u|>on  the  hinge 
J.  That  thej  mar  not  be  extended  more  than  ia  necessary,  tbe  two  wings  are  impeded  by  the  plugs 
•  fi»d  to  the  ring  L    The  norkman  introduces  the  gloss  globe  jr,  attached  to  the  pipe,  into  the  bodj 


d(  the  mould,  the  neck  portion  bciag  thrown  open,  and  blows  with  great  force  into  the  globe,  M  soon 
as  the  neck  portion  has  been  closed  by  an  attendant,  and  fixed  by  the  screw  n>  (the  female  screw 
belonging  to  which  projects  at  n).  The  glass  is  Torced  by  the  pressure  against  the  sides  of  the 
maold,  uid  extends  in  tbe  form  of  a  cap  at  g.  sbore  the  mai-gin,  where  the  pipe  is  delacbed  in  (he 
direction  of  xx.  The  cylinder  h,  and  another  similar  one,  more  at  the  back,  are  intended  for  the 
uiMftkill  of  wooden  handles,  tfaasive  pieces,  such  as  plateB,  arc  formed  by  pouring  melted  ghiis 
uetweea  two  plates  of  metal  composing  the  mould,  and  the  excess  of  glass  is  squeezed  out  from  Che 
trevicea  by  applying  wdghta  to  the  mould. 

All  articles  of  flint-glass,  whetiier  blown,  moulued,  or  pressed,  require  annealing  prerious  to  cutting 
or  grinding.  As  they  are  fre<|uent!y  constructed  of  rcry  diffei'ent  thickness,  two  kilns,  wliicb  .can  be 
heated  to  different  temperatures,  are  requUite ;  tbe  larger  and  thicker  pieces  requii'c  that  the  kiln 
■hanld  be  much  hotter  than  is  necessary  tor  thinner  pieces.  These  kilns  are  ion^,  low  buitdiairs, 
arched  over  on  the  lop.  The  various  articles  are  all  placed  on  sheet-Iron  trays.  These  travs  ore  put 
into  the  kiln  through  the  opening  in  front,  and  are  all  connected  together  by  hooks,  by  whk'h  means 
they  cati  be  moved  by  a  chain,  worked  by  windlass  or  similar  machinery,  lo  the  farther  end  of  the 
Uln,  and  are  thus  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  hottest  part,  and,  having  arrived  at  the  farther 
extremity,  are  removed  at  a  temperature  little  above  that  of  the  atmoephcre. 

JInalded  or  pressed  glass  never  exhibits  its  full  amount  of  lustre,  nor  even  the  degree  of  sharpnesa 
of  (he  metallic  mould ;  the  glass,  which  is  never  limpid  In  its  lir[uid  stale,  is  tirst  cooled  by  contact 
with  the  metallic  surface,  and  is  thus  prevented  from  pi^nelratin;;  into  the  shaip  comers  of  the 
mould,  nor  doen  it  even  accommodate  itself  perfectly  to  the  flat  sides.  For  this  reason,  the  suriace 
of  moulded  glass  is  not  even,  but  always  more  or  less  curved,  aod  the  edges  are  not  shaip  ;  but  the 
ise  of  moulds  as  a  prtparatoiy  step  to  gricding  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  grinder,  as  the  vessel 
aeqaires  a  perfectly  r^^ular  form,  and,  although  in  a  crude  Slate,  presents  all  the  prominent  and 
receding  fat;eti  to  be  perfected  at  the  lathe. 

BoUU*. — In  choosing  ingrtdicnts  for  this  kind  of  glaiii,  economy  is  the  chief  object.  The  follow- 
ii^  examples  are  calculated  far  100  lbs.  of  sand  :  For  champagne  bottles,  according  to  Jahkel — 200 
Ibd.  feldspar,  30  lbs.  lime,  15  lbs.  common  aalt,  I2e  lbs.  iron  slag ;  ordinary  green  bottle-^lass— 72 
lbs.  lime,  278-a80  lbs,  liiiTiafed  wood  ashes;  English  botlle-glnss— 100  lbs.  lixiviated  ashes,  40-90 
lbs.  kelp,  SO-40  lbs.  wood-ashes,  80-100  lbs.  clay,  100  lbs.  cuUct.  As  soon  as  the  working-holes 
ire  opened,  the  workman  attaches  as  much  melted  glass  to  tbe  end  of  a  blow-pipe  as  he  considers 
necessary  for  the  production  of  a  single  bottle.  By  dipping  the  previously  warmed  pipe  into  the 
pol,  a  little  glass  remains  ottachcd ;  after  turning  this  in  the  air  before  the  hole  until  it  is  cooled, 
and  blowing  slightly  into  it  to  render  it  hollow,  a  fresh  Inyer  of  glass  may  be  attached  to  it  in  the 
pot:  to  this  a  third  is  added  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  ball  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  has  accu- 
iDulalcd  to  ■  sufficient  size.  That  this  ball  may  become  uniformly  tractable  in  the  subsequent  form- 
ing, it  is  held  by  the  workman  in  the  flame  of  the  furnace  through  the  working-hole;  it  la  then 
brmight  into  one  of  the  round  concavities  of  tbe  marver  (constructed  either  from  a  stone,  marble,  or 
cast-iron  plate),  where  tho  ball  gradually  aisumes  the  form  of  a  pear-shaped  veesol,  Fip.  2184,  It 
loiaires  this  shape  by  the  connlnnt  rotary  motion  given  by  tho  workman  to  the  pipe,  while  the  Cool- 
ing and  stiffening  of  the  mnss  in  rendered  uniform  by  the  marver,  and  it  is  prevented  from  shrinking 
together  by  constantly  blowing  into  the  pipe  with  very  little  force.  The  mass  of  mclal  (melal  is  the 
technical  term  applied  to  glass  during  working)  must  be  equably  distributed  round  the  axis  of  the 
pipe,  and  advanced  in  front  of  its  mouth,  being  connected  witli  it  only  by  a  short  neeh. 

Thus  far  advanced,  the  glass  has  again  become  cool,  and  it  is  rawarmcd  by  insertion  into  the  work- 
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log-bole,  In  Mcb  a  nanner  that  ibe  front  part  receives  the  chief  portion  of  tbe  heat  md  tiecomea  the 
■ofter.  The  pcar^haped  Teasel  is  noir  lengtheDed  bj  th«  blower,  scd  iU  form  is  approached  to  that 
of  a  bottle  b;  a  tbreerold  opera^on ;  by  bloviug  into  the  tube  with  greater  torcc,  bj  Bwinging  ijack- 
ward  and  foi'ward  In  the  tntuiner  of  a  i>cndiihiin,  and  b;  a  aimaltaneouB  cooBtaot  rotary  motion  of 
Ok  pipe  round  its  axis.  The  globular  ftirni,  which  the  gUw  tends  to  auume  under  the  mfluencc  of 
tlie  blowing,  is  conrerted  into  a  long  tbin  egg-shape  bj  the  swinging  motion,  Fig.  2IGV.  The  rots- 
Uoa  round  the  axis  of  the  pipe  is  an  cssentisl  part  of  every  operation  In  glass-blowing.  The  glow- 
ing mass  of  glass  creates  ■  powerful  current  of  air  in  an  upwai'd  direction,  and  the  lower  poi-Uon 
iieuomes  cooled  in  consequence  much  more  than  the  upper.  Tins  naturally  creates  an  inequality  in 
the  re^Htance  offered  to  the  blowing,  and  the  upper  portion  would  be  more  expanded  than  the  lower 
if  the  cooling  influence  were  not  allowed  to  act  upon  all  parts  of  the  surface  alibe  by  the  I'CToWing 
motion  of  the  pipe ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  pipe  haa  to  be  held  in  a  boriionlal 
poailion.  The  mould  a  (a  simple  cylindrical  hollow  block  of  wood  or  iron)  is  placed  at  the  side  of 
the  workman  who  is  blowing  tbe  pear-shaped  vessel ;  into  this  be  Inserts  tbe  Tepsel  as  soon  as  it  has 
acquired  the  proper  Ihiekneiw,  in  the  manner  represented  at  Fig.  £190,  and  by  blowing  forcibly  into 
the  tube,  he  presses  the  ^ass  flrraly  against  tbe  sides  of  tbe  mould,  while,  by  a  kind  of  jerking  mo- 
tion, tbe  neck  is  drown  out  to  the  proper  length.  The  unfinished  bottle  is  again  warmed  in  tbe 
working-hole  ta  audi  a  manner  that  the  lower  part  only  is  heated,  while  the  other  parts  remain  com- 
paratively cool.  In  tbe  mean  time,  another  workman  or  a  boy  has  attached  a  small  quantity  of  glass 
to  another  pipe  or  rod  of  iron,  called  the  punlg,  which  is  also  kept  hot  In  the  working-hole.  Bolh 
workmen  now  stand  oppo^le  to  each  other;  end  while  the  pipes  are  kept  constantly  turning,  the 
punty  b  fordbty  plowed  l^^in^t  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  Ihe  bottle,  which  is  thus  forced 
inwMd,  aitd  an  even  edge  Is  produced,  upon  whicb  the  bottle  may  stand  steadily.    The  bottle  remains 
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lents,  Hg.  2191,  until,  by  the  application 
of  cold  iron  or  a  drop  of  water,  tbe  nedc 
can  be  separated  from  the  pipe.  This  sepa- 
ration is  an  operation  of  constant  recarrenco 
in  the  glass-house,  and  Is  effected  by  a  sud- 
den change  of  temperature  produced  at  the 
point  of  separation  In  the  hardened  glass, 
either  by  tbe  cold  application  of  a  drop  of 
water,  or  by  the  powerful  heat  of  a  red-hot 
iron  or  thread  of  liquid  glass  from  the  pot. 
The  point  of  separaiioo  must  often  be  re- 
heated in  order  to  fly  on  the  application  of 
cold  water.  The  bottle  is  now  supported  by 
the  punty,  ss  shown  at  a,  Fig.  2191,  so  that 
Che  neck  can  be  warmed,  and  the  sharp  edges 
melted  round  without  softening  the  oMcr 
parts.  '  A  rotating  motion  is  now  given  to 
the  red-hot  neck,  the  pipe  being  rolled  bark- 
ward  and  forward  upon  the  knees  of  the 
workman.  The  rim  for  stren^hening  tbe 
neck  is  formed  fi«m  a  drop  of  glass  taken 
from  tbe  pot  by  the  edge  of  the  flask  and 
wrapped  round  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  • 
thick  thread.  The  bottle,  which  is  now  fin- 
ished, fig.  2192,  is  immediately  carried  by  the  punty-^vd  to  the  annealing-oven  by  a  boy,  pushed  into 
its  proper  place,  and  the  punty-rod  is  lastly  detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  by  a  sudden  sharp 
jerlL  The  place  where  the  punty  was  attached  is  pei-ceplible  in  every  bottle  blown  in  this  manner 
by  the  sharp  edges  where  the  ti-acture  occurred. 

Large  round  bottles  are  blown  without  tlie  use  of  a  mould ;  and  when  of  very  large  uze,  like  the 
carboys  tor  sulphuric  add,  the  aid  of  steam  is  called  in,  by  spurting  a  mouthful  of  water  Into  the 
interior,  and  holding  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  with  tbe  thumb. 

Jloulds  arc  used  of  such  construction  as  to  secure  the  formation  of  a  bottle,  perfect  both  ns 
regards  form  and  cspadty,  at  one  single  operation,  without  reliance  upon  the  workman's  correctness 
•F  slight.  Tbe  use  of  moulds  of  this  description,  like  that  of  Rickets,  which  Is  easily  managed, 
affords  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  renders  tbe  repealed  heating  of  the  bottles  unnecessary. 

Tlie  mould  consists  of  a  body  which  forms  the  belly  of  the  bottle  and  of  four  other  parts,  a  fixed 
bottom-picec  with  a  movable  piston  for  forming  the  concavity,  and  two  movable  pieces  for  the  ncck. 
Two  treadles  set  these  different  parts  in  motion.  As  soon  as  the  workman  has  introduced  the 
hollow  lengthened  globe  into  the  belly  of  the  mould,  by  pressing  with  his  fool  upon  the  first  treadle, 
he  brings  up  the  nrck-piece,  then  foraes  the  glass  into  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  mould  by  a  pow- 
erful blast,  and  finishes  the  bottle  by  working  the  second  treadle,  which  forces  the  pestle  against  the 
bottom.    On  the  removal  of  the  pipe,  the  rim  of  the  neck  is  all  that  remains  to  be  perfected. 

Champagne  bottles  require  to  be  made  more  than  usually  strong  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  carbonic  add  inclosed  within  them,  and  tliey  are  particularly  lisble  to  fracture  during 
tite  bottle-fcrmenlation  of  tbe  wine.  Yet  they  will  often  withstand  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres 
and  upward  (—  SW  lbs.  on  the  square  inch). 

TAfl  Afarm/acivre  of  Mirmrt. — Plate-glass  has  to  undergo  three  operations  before  it  is  silvered. 
The  first  is  smoothing.  The  rough  plates  are  fastened  with  plaster  upon  a  stone  or  cast-iron  table. 
By  means  of  •  long  beam  of  iron  suspended  from  Uie  ceiling  and  moved  cii-cularlr,  masses  of  wocd 
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■Uubed  to  said  beam  maii  faced  with  cwt-lnm  are  rubbed  oTer  the  glass.  On  tlw  aurfaoe  of  the 
Iilter  coarse  quarti  Miid  U  thrown  and  a  constant  fine  Bireun  ot  water  ia  supplied.  The  coarte 
■and  is  subsequent);'  replaced  bj  a  finer  material,  and  this  last  bj  ooarse  emery.  As  soon  as  one 
iJde  of  the  glass  is  finisbed,  tfac  plate  is  turned  over  and  the  other  side  aioiilari;  treated.  Another 
method,  largely  used  in  IVance  and  England,  consists  iu  altacbing  the  plates  to  a  circular  t^ble  of 
15  or  IS  feet  diameter,  which  is  rotaiod  about  a  centi-at  pirot.  Above  the  glass  are  plaued  beavy 
plates  of  wood  faced  with  cast-iron.  These  plates,  which  are  rotated  b;  motion  imparted  from  the 
tabic,  but  In  an  opposite  direclion,  have  counterwei^ts,  to  that  their  pressure  upon  the  glass  maj 
be  adjusted ;  b;  means  of  this  double  morement  the  operation  is  greatlj  eiped>lod.  Sand  and  emer; 
ace  interposed  as  already  described. 

The  second  process  is  rubbiug  with  fine  emery,  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  in  order  to  remoTO 
fine  scratches.  The  glass  rests  on  a  tabic,  and  upon  a  wet  cloth  to  pretent  Its  sliding.  Anotbtr 
plate  of  glass  is  deposited  above  it,  and  the  two  surfaocs  are  thus  rubbed  Ugether  by  suitable 


to  the  inOTable  tables  E,  which  reciprocate  in  a  direction  rela^voly  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
brushes  H  W,  which  reciprocal  above  and  rub  upon  the  glass.  The  brushes  are  moved  bj  the 
geared  mechamsni  shown:     Al>out  10  hours  is  required  to  polish  about  60  euperfidsl  feet  of  glass. 

The  method  of  coating  the  plates  is  ss  follows  ;  A  large  stone  table,  ground  pcrtectlj  smooth,  is 
■0  arranged  as  to  be  easily  canted  a  little  on  one  side  by  means  of  a  screw  set  beneath  it.  Around 
the  edges  of  the  table  is  a  groove,  in  which  mercury  may  flow  and  drop  from  one  comer  into  bowls. 
The  table  is  flrsl  made  perfectly  horizontal,  and  then  Un-*ail  is  carefully  laid  over  it,  covering  a 
greater  space  than  the  gloss  to  be  coated.  A  strip  of  glass  is  placed  along  each  of  three  sides  of  the 
[ml  to  prevent  the  mercury  from  Sowing  off.  The  metal  is  tfaen  poui-ed  from  ladlen  opon  the  foil 
till  it  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  its  tendency  to  flow  Is  cheeked  by  its  affinity  for  the 
tin-foil  and  the  mechanical  obstruction  (rf  the  slips  of  glass.  The  ptnte  of  glas^,  cleaned  with  espe- 
cial car«,  is  dciteroualy  slid  on  from  the  open  side,  and  its  advancing  edge  is  kept  in  the  mercury, 
so  that  no  air  or  floating  oxide  of  the  metal  or  otlier  impurities  can  get  between  the  glass  and  the 
clean  surface  of  the  mercury.  When  eiectly  in  its  place,  it  is  held  tilt  one  ed),'e  of  the  table  has 
been  elevated  10°  or  12"  and  the  superfluous  mercury  has  run  off.  Heavy  weights  arc  placed  on  tho 
glass,  and  it  is  left  for  several  hours.  It  is  then  turned  over  and  placed  upon  a  frame,  the  side 
covered  with  the  amalgam,  which  adheres  to  it,  being  uppermost.  In  this  position  the  amalgam 
becomes  hard,  and  the  plate  can  then  be  set  on  eilge ;  but  for  several  weeks  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  torniog  it  over,  as  until  the  amalgam  is  thoroughly  dried  the  coaling  is  easily  injured. 

Several  serious  difficulties  attend  this  process.  Tho  health  of  the  workmen  is  so  affected  by  the 
tames  of  the  mercury  that  they  can  rarely  follow  the  business  more  than  a  few  years ;  for  this  no 
remedy  has  been  found  so  effectual  as  thorough  ventilation  and  the  frequent  use  of  sulphur  batlis. 
The  glass  plates  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  weights  placed  upon  them ;  and  the  coating  of  amal- 
gam is  frequently  spoiled  by  the  drops  of  mercury  removing  portions  of  it  as  they  trickle  down,  or 
by  its  crystallizing,  or  by  mechanical  abrasion.  Many  methods  of  silvering  have  been  contrived  and 
patented  wilb  the  vinw  of  obviating  tbeEie  defects,  some  of  which  arc  important.  In  I8S5  a  patent 
■as  granted  in  England  to  Tony  Pctitjean  for  a  method  of  prceipitatLng  silver,  gold,  or  platinuin 
apon  glass,  so  as  to  form  a  coating  upon  it,  by  the  use  of  two  solutions,  the  effect  of  which  when 
mixed  upon  the  glass  is  to  decompose  each  other.  The  solutions  he  employed  were  different  com- 
pounda  of  ammo oio-nil rate  of  silver,  tartaric  acid,  and  disUlled  water;  and  they  were  placed  upon 
the  plale  while  this  was  at  the  temperature  of  1S0°  F.  The  precipitated  silver  witbin  ^0  minutes 
covered  the  glass,  to  wbich  it  adhered;  and  the  solution  being  then  turned  off,  all  that  remiuoed  to 
complete  the  mirror  was  to  wash  the  surface,  and  when  dry  'cover  it  with  a  coat  of  varnish  to  protect 
it  from  injnry.     The  silvering  thus  obtained  U  not  so  white,  and  is  rarely  so  free  from  blemishes,  aa 
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the  amalgam  coating.  In  1849  Mr.  Drayton  made  known  a  Bimilar  method,  an  improyement  upon 
a  pi'ooesB  which  he  patented  in  1843.  He  employed  ammonia  1  oz.,  nitrate  of  silver  2  oz.,  water  8 
oz.,  and  alcohol  8  oz. ;  these,  being  carefully  mixed,  were  all  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours,  when  to 
each  ounce  of  the  liquid  was  added  an  ounce  of  saccharine  matter,  as  of  grape-eugar,  dissolved  in 
equal  portions  of  spirit  and  water.  Liebig  invented  a  method  of  coating  glass  with  silver,  in  which, 
after  tlie  silver  coating  is  laid  on,  it  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  copper  precipitated  upon  it  by  the 
galvanic  current,  or  is  protected  by  varnish.  Silver  mirrors  arc  now  extensively  made  in  New  York. 
For  platinizing  glass,  R.  Bottger  recommends  the  following  process :  Four  rosemary  oil  upon  the  dry 
chloride  of  platinum  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  knead  it  well  until  all  parts  are  moistened ;  then  rub 
this  up  with  five  tiroes  its  weight  of  lavender  oil,  and  leave  the  liquid  a  short  time  to  clarify.  The 
'  objects  to  be  platinized  are  to  be  thinly  coated  with  the  preparation,  and  aftcrwaixi  heated  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  muffle  or  over  a  Bunsen  burner.'  The  brilliancy  of  aluminum  has  caused  the  sug- 
gestion of  its  application  to  the  coatmg  of  mirrors ;  but  no  successful  experiments  have  yet  been 
mad<^  with  it  for  this  purpose. 

Large  mirrors  are  made  in  the  United  States  by  coating  the  imported  plates.  The  old  amalgama- 
tion method  with  tin-foil  and  mercury  is  preferred  to  any  of  the  more  recent  inventions,  by  reason 
of  the  greater  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of  the  reflection  and  the  greater  permanence  of  the  coating. 

GLUE.  All  animal  tissues  contain  an  adhesive  substance  which  anatomists  call  histase,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  name  histology  given  to  the  study  of  the  formation  of  these  tissues.  When  they  ai-e 
boiled  in  water,  the  histose  is  changed  into  a  new  substance,  called  gelatine,  dissolved  in  the  water, 
from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  simple  evaporation,  when  it  forms  a  dry,  hard  substance,  which 
has  different  names  cori'esponding  with  the  various  sources  of  its  origin.  That  obtained  from  carti- 
lage is  called  dvondrine;  from  bones,  hoofs,  and  hides,  glue;  from  the  air-bladder  and  intestines  of 
fishes,  isinfflasa ;  and  from  the  less  tenacious  and  adhesive  constituents  of  parchment  scraps  and 
some  other  animal  membranes,  sixe. 

The  best  kinds  of  ordinary  glue  are  made  from  fresh  bones,  cleared  of  fat  by  previous  boiling,  and 
also  offal  obtained  by  trimming  the  skins  for  tanners.  The  pieces  of  dried  skin  thus  obtained  are 
called  glue-pieces.  The  browner,  commoner  glue  is  made  from  offal  from  slaughter-houses,  cattle- 
hoofs,  etc.  The  skin-pieces  are  soaked  in  milk  of  lime  for  three  weeks,  the  lime  being  renewed 
every  week.  They  are  then  put  in  layers,  on  a  sloping  pavement,  to  drain  and  dry,  and  turned  over 
three  times  a  day.  They  are  afterward  soaked  in  weak  lime-water,  and  washed  in  baskets  under  a 
stream  of  water.  They  are  then  drained  and  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to  enable  the  adhering  lime 
to  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  lose  its  caustic  properties,  which  would  de- 
stroy part  of  the  glue  during  the  subsequent  boiling.  If  the  glue  is  to  be  used  as  gelatine  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  only  pei'fectly  cleaned,  fresh  bones  are  used.  Calf  bones  give  a  milky  glue ;  those  of 
the  hog  pi-^uce  a  blackish  foam  which  mixes  in  the  solution ;  while  the  product  from  those  of  the 
sheep  retains  always  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  fat  of  this  animal.  Beef-bones  are  preferred,  giving  a 
perfectly  transparent  glue,  sold  under  the  name  of  gelatine  or  isinglass.  The  materials  (bones, 
skins,  etc)  are  placed  in  a  flat  copper  boiler,  u]X)n  a  perforated  false  bottom,  placed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance over  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  so  as  to  prevent  the  solid  material  from  toudiing  the  shell,  when 
it  would  stick  fast  and  be  burned.  The  boiler  is  filled  two-thirds  with  water,  and  heat  is  applied. 
In  a  few  hours,  after  stirring  repeatedly,  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  in  successive  portions,  as  soon  as  it 
is  perceived  that  a  sample  taken  out  gelatinizes  in  cooling.  Experience  has  taught  that  too  long 
boiling  injures  the  glue.  The  test  for  this  cooled  gelatinized  material  is,  that  it  must  be  fit  to  be 
cut  in  slices  with  a  wire.  Before  drawing  off  the  solution  the  fire  is  diminished,  so  as  to  stop  the 
boiling  and  allow  the  liquid  to  clarify  by  settling.  It  is  then  drawn  into  a  deep  boiler,  where  it 
settles  for  the  second  time,  remaining  hot  from  five  to  six  hours. 

The  principal  impi'ovemcnts  in  glue-making  devised  by  BIr.  Peter  Cooper  consist  in  the  use  of 
steam-heating  of  the  vessels,  and  the  application  of  heat  under  pi'essuro,  by  which  more  glue  is  ex- 
tracted in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time  and  with  great  saving  of  fuel ;  and  the  production  of  an 
opaque  porous  isinglass,  made  in  winter  only,  when  the  frost,  by  expanding  the  water  in  the  act  of 
freezing,  separates  the  glue  particles.  Being  subsequently  dried  in  the  frozen  state,  they  keep  their 
spongy  appearance,  making  them  much  more  easily  soluble,  and  thus  better  adapted  for  culinary 
purposes.  Another  improvement  is  the  addition  of  Paris  white  (fine  chalk)  to  the  glue  used  by 
cabinet-makers.  It  has  the  following  advantaires :  1.  It  improves  the  adhesive  qualities.  2.  It 
makes  the  glue  look  more  white,  and  thus  gives  to  a  browner  glue  the  lighter  appearance  of  a  more 
expensive  quality.  3.  It  is  a  pecuniary  gain,  since  a  substance  costing  only  8  or  4  cents  per  pound 
is  added  to  one  costing  30  or  40  cents. 

Glue  is  also  made  from  leather  offal  and  old  leather,  by  means  of  the  action  of  16  per  cent,  of 
hydrated  lime  and  water  in  closed  vessels,  at  a  temperature  of  260°  F,,  and  consequently  two  atmo- 
spheres pressure.  In  this  way  the  leather  is  completely  decomposed.  Its  principal  constituents 
being  tannic  acid  combined  with  gelatine,  the  lime  takes  hold  of  the  tannic  acid,  forming  tannate  of 
lime,  while  the  gelatine  is  set  free  and  dissolves  in  the  water. 

The  strongest  glue  is  that  which  is  purest  and  which  gelatinizes  most  completely.  Good  glue, 
properly  prepared  and  well  applied,  will  unite  pieces  of  wood  with  a  degree  of  strength  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  fibres  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  wood  will  t«ar  asunder  before  the 
glued  surfaces  will  separate,  and  certainly  anything  more  than  this  would  be  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Bevan  found  that  when  two  cylinders  of  dry  ash,  each  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  were  glued 
together,  and  then  torn  asunder  after  a  lapse  of  24  hours,  it  required  a  force  of  1,260  lbs.  to  sep- 
arate them,  and  consequently  the  foroe  of  adhesion  was  equal  to  715  lbs.  per  square  inch.  From  a 
subsequent  experiment  on  solid  glue  he  found  that  its  cohesion  is  equal  to  4,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  precautions  necessary  in  applying  ^lue  are,  to  secure  perfect  contact  of  the  parts,  and  to  delay 
gelatinization  of  the  glue  until  the  joint  has  been  completed.    The  glue  should  therefore  be  used 
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while  Tety  hot,  as  hot  as  it  wUl  bear,  and  in  very  oold  weather  the  wood  itself  should  be  warmed. 
The  glue  should  be  well  rubbed  in  with  a  stiff  brush,  and  the  two  surfaces  should  be  nibbed  well 
together  and  retained  in  contact  under  great  pressure  until  the  glue  has  become  somewhat  dry. 
Complete  dryness  rarely  takes  place  under  several  days ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  12  hours  the  joint 
becomes  tolerably  strong.  A  joint  made  in  this  way  is  probably  as  strong  as  can  be  made  by  any 
ordinary  process. 

Various  modes  of  keeping  glue  in  a  liquid  state  are  employed.  The  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid 
(10  oz.  of  strong  add  to  2  lbs.  of  dry  glue  dissolved  in  water)  will  prevent  the  glue  from  gelatinizing 
or  beooming  solid ;  and  the  further  addition  of  a  little  vinegar,  or  rather  of  pyroligneous  acid,  will 
prevent  it  f  roni  moulding.  It  has  been  proposed  to  add  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc  to  common  glue 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  liquid.  A  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol  has  been  used  and  highly  ex- 
toiled  as  a  substitute  for  common  glue.    It  forms  a  tolerable  liquid  cement,  but  is  far  inferior  to  glue. 

Marina  fflve,  which  possesses  extraordinary  adhesive  properties,  is  a  preparation  of  caoutchouc 
dissolved  in  naphtha  or  oil  of  turpentine,  with  the  addition  of  shellac  after  the  solution  has  by  stand- 
ing several  days  acquired  the  consistence  of  ci'eam.  Two  or  three  parts  by  weight  of  shellac  are 
used  for  one  of  the  solution. 

00L£>~li£ATI>}6.  The  art  of  preparing  what  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  ffold  leaf^  in 
which  gold  is  hammered  or  beaten  into  plates,  whose  average  thickness  at  the  present  day  may  be 
taken  at  ?v'(Ann>  of  an  inch. 

To  manufacture  gold  leaf,  the  metal  is  required  in  theory  to  be  in  a  state  of  purity.  All  alloy  is  at 
the  expense  of  malleability.  But  in  practice  this  is  rarely  if  ever  attained,  and  the  usual  fineness  is 
that  of  coin,  which  in  France  and  the  United  States  is  90  per  cent. ;  in  Great  Britain,  91}  per  cent. ; 
and  in  Bavaria,  where  the  principal  amount  of  gold-beating  in  Germany  is  done,  97)^  per  cent.  fine. 
In  France  it  was  stated  about  1820  that  the  most  approved  practice  was  to  mix  equal  parts  of  old 
Spanish  coin  and  pure  gold,  which  would  result  in  an  average  proportion  of  96^  per  cent  fine. 
Below  75  per  cent  fine,  the  manufacture  would  be,  in  labor  and  waste,  a  losing  business. 

The  principal  aim  of  alloying,  when  it  in  done  of  design,  seems  to  be  the  production  of  a  variety 
of  color — silver  making  the  leaf  pale,  copper  deepening  the  tint.  These  effects  are  more  particularly 
noticed  in  the  article  Alloys  ;  they  arc  similar  in  the  leaf  as  in  the  more  solid  masses ;  only  in  the 
state  of  tenuity,  the  green  and  purple  tinge  is  more  easily  excited  and  more  vividly  displayed.  What- 
ever may  be  the  character  and  degree  of  alloy,  the  manipulations  of  the  gold-beater  are  the  same  in 
kind,  and  will  be  now  briefly  descnbed. 

1.  Casting, — ^The  metal  is  placed,  with  a  little  borax  to  promote  fusion,  in  a  black-lead  crucible,  or 
enidbles,  and  set  in  a  furnace.  When  perfectly  melted,  it  is  poured  into  cast4ron  moulds,  8  or  4 
inches  long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  holding  each  about 
1,000  grains  of  metal.  These  moulds  are  made  with  faces  a  little  concave,  to  allow  the  cast  to  draw 
easily ;  and  before  pouring,  they  are  heated,  and  rubbedL  with  linseed  oil  or  tallow  on  the  inside,  to 
drive  off  moisture  and  promote  an  easy  separation.  When  sufficiently  cooU  the  ingot  is  taken  out, 
and  reheated  in  an  open  fire,  or  a  small  annealing-furaace,  by  which  it  is  softened,  and  the  adhering 
grease  driven  off. 

2.  Laminating, — ^In  older  times  this  was  effected  entirely  by  the  hand-hammer;  now  a  flatting- 
mill  or  laminating  rolls  are  employed.  The  French  still  use,  however,  a  preliminary  forging  upon  a 
steel  anvil  (of  S-inch  by  4-inch  sides),  with  a  hammer  of  aI>out  8  lbs.  weip:ht.  The  face  of  this 
hammer  is  about  1^  in(^  square,  and  its  handle  about  6^  inches.  With  this  they  bring  down  the 
thickness  of  the  ingot  to  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  an  inch.  The  English  perform  the  whole  of  the 
operation  in  the  rolls.  As  the  success  of  the  work  and  the  excellence  of  the  leaf  ultimately  depend 
a  good  deal  upon  the  uniformity  of  the  lamination,  care  is  taken  to  use  a  proper  and  accurate  ma- 
chine. These  machines  have  been  successively  improved,  until  now  there  is  little  if  anything  left  to 
be  desired.  During  the  hardening  processes  of  lamination  and  forging,  if  the  latter  be  employed, 
the  ribbon  has  to  be  frequently  annealed,  to  prevent  cracking.  Formerly  the  lamination  was  thought 
sufficient  which  had  brought  the  thickness  down  to  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch,  with  a  width  of  one 
inch ;  and  the  balance  was  done  by  hand,  cutting  the  ribbon  into  lengths  of  1^  inch,  piling  24  of  the 
lengths  eveniy  tc^ther,  and  forging  them  all  at  once  till  they  came  square.  This  is  the  practice 
with  some  of  the  French  and  German  gold-beaters  to  this  day ;  but  others,  having  access  to  more 
perfect  machinery,  continue  its  application  to  the  lamination  until  the  thickness  is  brought  to  about 
7^7  of  an  inch.  As  dimensions  like  this  cease  to  be  appreciable,  the  degree  of  lamination  is  esti- 
mated by  weight ;  and  the  direction  usually  is,  to  bring  it  down  until  a  square  inch  of  ribbon  weighs 
6^  grains.    In  this  state  it  is  ready  for  the  beating  proper. 

3.  BetUing. — The  implements  and  fixtures  for  this  are,  an  anvil,  hammers,  skins,  shears,  parting- 
knires,  etc  The  anvil  is  a  block  of  marble,  weighing  25Q  or  800  lbs.  or  more,  at  plcasui'e,  with  a 
face  of  9  inches  to  1  foot  square,  carefully  made  even  and  smooth.  This  is  set  in  a  frame  of  wood- 
work, strong  and  solid,  and  upon  a  firm  foundation.  A  ledge,  5  or  6  inches  hii^h,  runs  round  three 
sides  of  the  frame ;  to  the  remaining  side  an  apron  of  leather  is  attached,  which  is  lifted  by  the 
workman.  The  object  of  all  this  is  to  catch  and  retain  fragments  of  the  precious  metal.  The 
hammera  are,  ordinarily,  four  in  number,  var3ing  m  weight.  Their  faces  are  from  3  to  5  inches  in 
diameter,  and  slightly  convex.  The  weight  of  the  first  or  flat  hammer  is  about  15  lbs. ;  the  second 
(which  the  French  term  the  commencing  hammer)  weighs  from  6  to  8  lbs. ;  the  third,  or  spreading 
hammer,  with  a  smaller  face,  and  more  convex,  weighs  about  6  lbs.  only ;  and  the  last,  or  finishing 
hammer,  is  again  a  heavy  one  of  10  or  12  lbs.,  With  quite  a  convex  face.  The  skins  are  of  parch- 
ment and  vellum  and  the  intestine  already  spoken  of,  cut,  the  two  former  into  squares  of  about  4 
inches,  and  the  last  of  5  inches.  Besides  these,  there  are  packing-boxes,  also  of  parchment,  made 
on  a  form,  and  cemented  together,  open  at  two  opposite  ends,  and  in  pairs,  so  that  one  will  slip  into 
the  other,  by  which  the  open  ends  are  closed.    The  knives  are  pieces  of  cane,  set  into  a  frame,  both 
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four-square  and  cruciform,  with  sharpened  edges  that  divide  the  attenuated  leaf  better  than  any 
other  implement,  by  pressure  downward  only.  When  the  leaf  becomes  Tery  thin,  any  other  motion 
would  drag  it 

Provided  with  these  and  other  tools  that  do  not  require  special  mention,  the  workman  lays  off  the 
ribbon,  which  comes  from  the  laminating  as  nearly  as  possible  one  inch  in  width,  into  lengths  also 
of  one  inch.  This  he  does  with  dividers  or  a  scale,  and  cuts  off  afterward  with  shears.  This  is  on 
the  supposition  that  the  rolling  has  been  uniform,  and  equal  surfaces  therefore,  should  give  equal 
weights.  He  then  arranges  these  squares  into  piles  of  generally  160  pieces,  laying  each  leaf  on  a 
piece  of  the  vellum  before  spoken  of,  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  centre,  with  their  edges  even.  About 
twenty  extra  vellums  are  placed  on  top  and  at  bottom,  and  the  pack  is  then  of  proper  size  to  be 
pushed  smoothly  into  one  of  the  parchment  envelopes,  which  is  then  in  its  turn  pushed  into  its  mate, 
and  the  whole  thus  inclosed  on  all  four  sides.  The  pack  is  then  laid  on  the  marble  anvil,  and  beaten 
until  the  small  gold  leaf  is  extended  to  the  size  of  the  vellum.  It  is  in  the  judicious  uniformity  of 
direction  and  force  of  the  blows  that  the  skill  of  the  workman  is  displayed.  Great  dexterity  is,  in 
fact,  attained ;  the  hammer  is  shifted  from  hand  to  hand  for  relief  without  interfering  with  the 
regularity  of  the  stroke ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  absolute  effect  of  the  average  hammer 
with  the  average  blow  is  equivalent  to  the  steady  prossure  of  about  2,800  lbs.  on  the  square  inch, 
there  will  be  seen  to  be  need  for  discretion  in  the  application  of  such  a  force. 

During  the  beating,  the  pack  is  frequently  turned,  so  as  to  beat  on  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top 
(as  a  skillful  workman  will  do  without  losing  the  stroke),  and  also  folded  or  rolled  in  the  hand,  to 
secure  a  proper  detachment  of  the  surfaces.  It  is  also  opened  from  time  to  time  to  watch  the  effect, 
and  shift  the  leaves  from  the  centre  to  the  outsides,  that  the  pressure  may  be  uniform.  When  the 
gold  has  been  extended  to  the  size  of  the  vellums,  about  sixteen  times  its  original  dimensions,  it  is 
taken  out,  cut  up  into  four  squares,  repacked  as  before,  only  with  gold-beaters'  skin  instead  of 
vellum,  and  beaten  over  until  similarly  extended  again.  The  caution  of  folding  the  pack  to  loosen 
the  leaves  is  even  more  necessary  now  than  before,  and  so  of  opening  and  shifting.  When  it  has 
attained  the  size  of  the  skins,  it  is  removed,  parted  into  squares  again,  but  this  time  with  the  cane, 
repacked,  and  rebeaten  as  before  into  leaves  of  S  to  3^  inches  square.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
aggregate  surface  of  the  leaves  is  now  192  times  larger  than  it  was  originally ;  knd  their  thickness 
may  be  taken  at  tt ^(Toti  of  an  inch,  which  is  about  the  average  of  English  gold  leaf,  and  corresponds 
to  an  extension  of  about  100  square  feet  to  the  ounce.  But  the  operation  is  frequently  carried 
further  by  repeated  beatings,  till  an  ounce  is  extended  over  160  square  feet,  corresponding  to  a  cal- 
culated thickness  of  fT^uur*  of  an  inch  nearly.  The  French  gold-beaters  claim — ^and  their  statement 
of  weight  worked  on  and  number  of  leaves  produced  warrants  the  claim — to  carry  it  down  ordinai'ily 
much  further  than  this ;  and  our  statement  at  the  beginninsc  of  jnhiva  of  an  inch  is  probably  even 
within  the  average  result,  and  much  within  the  possible  liiriits,  of  malleability,  if  these  were,  without 
regard  to  expense  of  time  and  waste  of  metal,  the  only  points  to  be  reached. 

f  lie  French  workmen  are  also  very  precise  in  the  number  of  pieces,  both  of  leaf  and  of  baudruehe 
and  vellum,  which  go  to  the  packs  in  each  of  the  five  several  steps  that  comprise  their  beating.  As 
the  fruit  of  experience,  no  doubt,  they  have  ascertained  the  number  which  bcpt  suits  the  respective 
implements.  The  English  and  Germans  pack  in  different  numbers,  it  may  be  supposed  with  the 
same  reason ;  but  the  principles  of  the  operation  are  in  all  the  same. 

Wiien  the  leaf  is  considered  as  finished,  the  last  thing  is  to  put  it  in  the  square  books,  such  as  we 
pse  in  commerce.  These  are  made  of  smooth  paper,  frequently  reddish-colored,  on  purpose  to 
heighten  the  lustre  of  the  gold,  and  well  rubbed  with  Armenian  bole  to  prevent  adhesion.  There 
arc  two  sizes,  one  about  4^,  the  other  3f  inches  square:  The  pack,  withdrawn  from  its  parehment 
envelopes,  is  held  by  one  of  its  angles ;  and,  with  a  pair  of  wooden  pliers,  each  leaf  is  withdrawn, 
and  laid,  aided  by  the  breath,  upon  a  leathern  cushion,  where,  with  the  cane  knives,  it  is  parted  at 
once  or  successively  into  four  pieces,  the  size  of  the  book.  1  hese  pieces  are  then  similarly  trans- 
ferred to  the  book,  each  between  separate  leaves.  The  book  holds,  very  uniformly,  26  leaves  of 
gold.  When  filled,  it  is  pressed  hard  with  a  piece  of  wood  of  its  own  size,  so  as  to  bring  its  edges 
close ;  and  with  a  piece  of  linen  any  projecting  pieces  of  gold  leaf  are  readily  wiped  off.  Afterward 
the  books  are  put  up  in  packages  of  a  dozen  ordinarily,  for  sale.  The  French  artists  allow  between 
8  and  4  days  for  finishing  4  oz.  of  gold.  They  estimate  the  loss  in  trimmings,  waste  leaves,  etc.,  at 
60  per  cent.,  and  consider  the  remaining  2  oz.  (964.6  grains  English)  as  yielding  12,600  leaves  of 
the  smallest  size ;  but  there  is  no  authentic  experiment  of  weip^hings  and  measuriiigs  in  this  respect. 

The  pardiment  employed  is  used  as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturer,  only  cutting  out  of  the  sheets 
those  parts,  of  suitable  size,  which  are  softest  and  of  most  uniform  thickness.  The  vellum^  which  is 
produced  of  the  finest  and  softest,  is  not  further  treated  than  by  well  washing  it  in  cold  water,  dr}-- 
ing  it  in  the  air  under  a  press,  and  then  powdering  it  with  finely  calcined  and  reduced  selenite. 
WJiether  the  implement  used  for  this  has  any  special  influence  will  not  be  affirmed  or  denied;  but 
the  uniform  practice,  in  France  at  least,  is  to  use  a  har^sjoot. 

The  preparation  of  gold-beaters'  shin,  from  the  colon  of  the  ox,  has  been  already  spoken  of  as  a 
secret  maintained  by  the  few  who  furnish  the  article.  Whatever  their  processes  may  be,  the  gold- 
beater is  accustomed  to  test  and  treat  it  still  further  for  himself.  Thus,  he  first  sweats  it,  by  placing 
it  between  a  fold  of  foolscap ;  making  a  pile  of  many  pieces,  he  treats  it  to  a  hearty  hammering 
until  it  ceases  to  give  out  any  grease  to  the  paper.  Next,  he  moistens  it  with  an  infusion  of  nutmeg, 
cinnamon,  or  other  spicy  aromatics,  with  the  view  of  preserving  it,. dries  it  in  the  air,  moistens  again 
as  often  as  he  sees  fit,  and  finally  dries  and  presses  it  for  use.  Since  the  introduction  of  creosote, 
this  (as  well  as  may  be  judged  from  the  odor  of  some  recent  skins)  has  been  applied,  and  no  doubt 
more  effectually.  After  the  skins  have  served  some  time  (some  70  or  80  beatings,  for  instance), 
they  become  inspissated,  or  wiry,  or  both,  and  no  longer  allow  the  proper  extension  of  the  gold. 
This  may  be  cured  by  laying  them  a  half  day  between  leaves  of  paper  wetted  with  Rhenish  or 
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Uosclle  wine,  or  even  rinegar  and  water.  When  thoroaghly  moistened,  they  are  placed  between 
layerd  of  parchment,  enveloped,  and  beaten  until  dry.  This  beating  frequently  takes  a  whole  day. 
They  are  then  powdered  with  selenite,  and  fit  for  use.  While  yet  fresh,  the  skins  arc  very  liable  to 
be  affected  by  moisture,  which  they  absorb  from  the  atmosphere.  They  must  be,  therefore,  always 
dried  before  using,  which  in  France  is  done  by  heat  in  a  screw-press.  Care  is  taken  not  to  desiccate 
too  much,  which  withers  and  causes  them  to  crack  under  the  hammer. 

The  methods  which  have  been  described  here  are  also  applicable  in  their  measure  to  silver,  copper, 
and  platinum. 

A  sort  of  gold  leaf,  called  parti/  gold  Icaf^  is  sometimes  used,  made  with  a  combination  of  gold  and 
silver.  Separate  leaves  are  taken  of  these  metals,  the  silver  being  about  three  times  as  thick  as  the 
gold,  heated  and  laminated  together,  so  as  to  pitKiuce  an  alloy  or  welding  of  their  surfaces.  The 
resulting  party-colored  ribbon  is  then  beaten  as  if  it  were  all  of  fi;old.  Its  extensibility  is,  of  course. 
Dot  80  great.  There  is  another  false  gold  leaf,  which  is  better  known  as  Dutch  gold  leaf.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  ribbon  of  brass,  wash-gilded,  sheared  into  leaves,  and  then  beaten  in  the  manner,  and  with 
more  or  less  of  the  precautious,  that  have  been  described.  When  new,  it  is  difficult  to  be  distin- 
guished from  true  gold  leaf ;  but  it  is  soon  tarnished  by  tno  air,  and  is  unfit  for  any  gilding  that  is 
not  to  be  varnished. 

GONIOMETER.  An  instrument  for  measuring  angles,  and  more  particularly  the  angles  formed 
by  the  faces  of  crystals.  The  instrument,  chiefly  used  by  mineralogists,  was  invented  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston.  It  consists  of  a  brass  circle  graduated  on  the  edge,  and  furnished  with  a  vernier,  by  which 
the  divisions  may  be  read  correct  to  a  minute.  The  circle  moves  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  is  supported 
on  a  stand.  The  axis  of  the  circle  is  a  hollow  tube,  within  which  is  a  smaller  axis,  fitting  so  tightly 
that  when  turned  round  it  carries  the  other  axis,  and  consequently  the  wheel,  along  wi&  it,  unless 
the  latter  is  prevented  from  moving.  The  interior  axis  is  furnished  with  a  milled  head  A^  Fig.  2194, 
and  the  exterior  with  a  milled  head  B  ;  so  that  when  the  head  A  is  held  and  B  turned,  the  circle  may 
be  moved  independently  of  the  smaller  axis ;  and  when  B  is  held  and  A  turned, 
the  smaller  axis  may  be  turned  independently  of  the  circle.  Attached  to  the 
end  of  the  smaller  axis  is  a  sort  of  universal  joint,  capable  of  being  fixed  in 
dilTerent  positions  by  means  of  screws.  The  crystal  to  be  examined  is  attached 
to  the  joint  at  (7  by  a  little  soft  wax,  and  placed  so  that  its  edge  shall  be  par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  motion ;  which  adjustment  is  obtained  by  placing  it  so  that 
the  image  of  some  horizontal  object,  as  the  bar  of  a  window,  successively 
reflected  from  the  two  faces  of  the  crystal,  coincides  with  another  horizontal 
line-  seen  by  dii^ect  vi-:ion.  When  this  adjustment  has  been  made,  the  instru- 
ment is  turned  till  the  horizontal  object  is  seen  reflected  from  one  of  the 
faces.  The  smaller  axis  is  then  held  fast,  and  the  other  turned  till  the  index 
of  the  vernier  points  to  the  zero  of  the  graduated  limb.  The  circle  is  then 
turned  round,  along  with  the  smaller  axis,  till  the  same  object  is  seen  in  the 
same  position  by  reflection  from  the  other  face  of  the  crystal ;  when  the  arc 
passed  through  by  the  circle  is  obviously  the  supplement  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  faces  of  the 
crystal.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  calculation,  the  supplements  of  the  angles  are  marked  on  the 
limb,  so  that  the  angle,  to  be  measured  is  read  off  immediately.  . 

The  name  goniometer  is  also  applied  to  a  surveying  instrument,  somewhat  similar  to  a  theodolite. 

GOUGE.    See  Lathe-Tools,  Turning. 

GOVEKN^ORS.  The  ordinary  steam-engine  governor  consists  of  two  heavy  balls  suspended  by 
links  from  a  spindle,  forming  a  combination  known  as  the  conical  pendulum,  and  caused  to  revolve 
by  some  connection  with  the  shaft  of  the  engine.  A  conical  pendulum,  if  there  is  no  friction  in  the 
joints  of  the  rods,  stands  in  a  position  corresponding  to  the  speed  at  which  it  is  running.  The 
height  of  the  pendulum  is  the  vertical  distance  of  the  vertex  of  the  cone  formed  by  the  links,  or  the 
links  produced,  above  the  plane  of  the  centres  of  the  balls ;  and  this  height,  which  determines  the  posi- 
tion of  the  balls,  is  equal  to  the  following  expression,  when  there  is  no  friction  in  the  joints,  or  other 


resistance : 


86,208 


If,  for  example,  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  is  100, 


(revolutions  per  minute)'. 

the  height  is  35,208  ■+■  10,000,  or  about  8  J  inches.    The  following  table,  calculated  by  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Porter,  gives  the  speeds  corresponding  to  various  heights : 


mnoHT  IN 

Rarolutlooi  per  1 

HEIGHT  IN 

Rarotatloni  p«r 

HEIGHT  IN 

RaTolutkma  per 

HEIGHT  IN 

Revolution*  p«r 

iscHes. 

Mloute. 

INCHES. 

Minute. 

1 

INCHES. 

Minate. 

INCHES. 

Minate. 

I 

187.5 

7.5 

68.6 

14 

50.1 

20.5 

41.4 

1-5 

158.1 

8 

60.8 

14.6 

49.2 

21 

40.9 

2 

182. « 

8.5 

64.8 

15 

4'3.4 

21.5 

40.4 

«.5 

118.6 

9 

62.5 

15.6 

47.6 

22 

40 

8 

10$. 3 

».5 

60.8 

16 

46.9 

22.6 

89.6 

H.5 

100.2 

10 

50.8 

10.5 

46.2 

28     . 

89.1 

4 

W.8 

10.5 

57.9 

17 

45.6 

28.5 

88.7 

1          ^^ 

8S.4 

n 

56.5 

17.5 

44.8 

24 

8S.8 

«          5 

88.9 

1        11.5 

65.8 

IS 

44.2 

24.6 

87.9 

5.5 

80             1 

'        12 

54.1 

1S.5 

48.6 

1        25 

87.6 

6 

76.5 

12.5 

58 

19 

48 

26.5 

87.1 

It. 5 

7S.6 

13 

62 

19.5 

42.5 

26 

86.3 

T 

70.9          1 

18.6 

51 

20 

41.9 

■   ■   e  • 

•  ■  ■  • 

The  actual  height  at  which  the  balls  revolve,  in  practice,  is  ordinarily  much  greater  than  that  given 
m  the  preceding  table — ^partly  for  the  reason  that  there  is  some  friction  in  the  joints,  but  principally 
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becauK  1  weight  or  some  other  resistance  Is  added,  to  increase  the  height.  Tlie  adtaotajifl  of  thU 
addition  con  readil;  be  ahowa.  The  object  o[  a  itenm-etigine  governor  is  to  act  on  the  throllle-Talve 
or  cul-off  niechanism  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  the  load  of  the  engine  is  increoBed  more  steam 
will  tte  (umiahed,  and  when  tbe  load  is  diminished  the  supply  of  steam  will  also  be  cut  off  to  a 
corcespouding  extent.  Bjr  reference  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  a  given  change  in  the  speed 
ot  the  governor  Che  change  in  Ihc  position  of  the  iMltu  is  much  greater  *B  Ihe  bui^hl  af  the  pendulum 
increaaea ;  bo  the  effect  of  increasing  this  height  is  to  render  the  goveraor  more  scnt'itiTe.  There 
•re  Tarioua  devioes  for  increasing  the  height  corresponding  to  a  giron  epced ;  but  the  ■reneral  priu- 
dple  upon  which  they  act  is  etwentiall;  the  same  aa  in  Porter's  governor,  Fii;.  21B8,  whioli  is  prob- 
Bbl]i  in  more  extensive  use  than  an;  other  form.  It  wilt  be  aeea  that  tiie  balls  of  tbe  governor  are 
comrarativel;  light,  and  that  they  are  connected  to  a  heavy  central  weipht  by  levers  of  the  same 
length  aa  chose  connecting  them  to  the  spindle.     If  Each  a  governor  i&  revolving  freely,  the  height 

win  be  to  tbe  hdght  ot  an  ardinaiy  pendulum  governor  as  1  is  co        ^       ;  in  which  eipreadon  W 

is  the  central  wnght,  and  B  the  wc^ht  ot  the  two  balls.  Thus,  if  the  weight  of  the  balls  is  100  lbs., 
and  the  central  weight  is  BOO  Iba.,  the  height  of  this  governor  at  an;  given  speed  is  1 1  (iine»  the 
height  of  an  ordinarj  pendulum  govamor.    I^ckering'a  governor,  Fig.- 2 1  OS,  actsou  the  same  general 


principle  aa  Porter's,  but  the  position  of  the  balls  is  controlled  by  springs  ot  a  peculiar  form,  instead 
of  by  weights.  These  two  govemoia  may  be  conaidercd  an  representative  of  the  best  modern  prne. 
tice  in  regard  to  pendulum  governors,  although  there  are  various  modihciLliODS  introduced  by  other 
niBkers,  of  more  or  leas  value. 

The  goveinors  that  have  been  described  are  position  governors;  that  is,  they  regulate  an  engine 
by  continually  changing  from  one  position  to  another,  alternately  increaaing  the  speed  of  the  engine 
ond  dimitushin^  it,  within  a  given  ran:;c.  lu  the  case  of  guTcmors  similar  to  Porter's  and  Pidier- 
ing's,  the  action  is  very  slmilnr  to  that  of  isochronous  governors,  which  have  the  same  height  for  all 
speeds,  and  so  con  remain  without  action  on  Ihe  conlrotling  nicchnnism  at  one  speed  only.  Isochro- 
nous pendulum  governors  are  commonly  made  with  rods  having  flexible  ends  hung  lo  curvod  guides 
in  the  form  of  evolntes  of  a  parabola,  so  that  as  the  bails  rise  they  describe  parabolic  arc.  Tht 
balls  themselves  are  somcliraes  guided  by  parabolic  arus  as  they  rise.  The  manner  of  designing  such 
governors  is  eiplllned  in  the  6W™/i/fc  Araaiean  for  Dec.  26,  1874. 

The  lluntoon  governor,  practically  isochronous  In  its  action,  and  representative  of  another  class  of 

Sttveraora,  is  reprenented  in  Figs.  2197  to  2I8B,  and  is  thus  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Polytcr/mic 
•evi™  for  Sept.  18,  1878 : 

"The  corrugated  cylinder  A,  Figs.  3ins  and  2199,  is  filled  to  about  two-t birds  of  Its  capadly  with 
oil.  On  the  inside,  at  the  ends  andon  the  periphery,  arc  eight  ribs,  and  between  theu  intermediate 
ones  on  the  pcri])hery  only.  Inside  of  the  cylinder  ia  the  paddle-wheel  B,  liavhig  six  blades,  and 
which,  as  nhown  in  Fig.  2Itt9,  has  hut  slight  clearance  in  posMng  the  ribs.  The  abaft  or  eplndle  of 
the  paddle-wheel  passi's  through  a  stuffing-boi  and  a  journal-bearing  in  the  housing  or  frame,  and 
cnrricfl  the  flanged  pulley  ^hown  in  Fig.  2I9T.  Into  Ihe  other  head  of  the  cylinder  ia  screwed  a  atud 
which  forms  the  Journal  for  that  end,  and  carries  the  pinion  I),  which  gears  into  and  gives  motion 
to  the  segment  E.  Outside  ot  the  pinion  U  Ihc  scroll-wheel  C,  over  which  passes  the  Bat-link  diain, 
carrying  Ihe  wdghts  shown  in  Hg.  2197.  The  segment  K  vibrates  the  rocli-shaft,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  short  arm  for  lifting  the  valve,  where  the  governor  is  ot  the  throttle  torm.  When  the  gov- 
ernor Is  to  be  applied  directly  to  the  cut-off,  the  long  arms  in  Fig.  2197  are  used. 
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"  The  •cti<m  U  ta  follows :  The  flanged  pulley,  being  driven  by  bell  froin  the  mitin  sluft  of  tbc  en- 
gine, revolves  Ihe  padJle-whee!  B.  As  tbe  oil  ia  tbe  tjlindei'  offers  ■  reaiaUnce  to  this  motion,  from 
being  held  by  the  ribs,  tbe  tendencr  ia  lo  orr;  tbe  cylinder  around  with  it.  The  vei^ted  chkin  on 
the  wheel  C  prevents  tbig  until  the  velocity  of  the  paddle-wbeel  bas  reached  sucb  a  point  that  the 
friction  or  reBistanee  offered  by  the  oil  overcomes  the  inertia  of  tlie  weight,  when  the  cylmder  also 
begins  to  revolve,  and  tbe  plnioo  D,  moving  the  segment  S,  closes  the  valve,  and  the  speed  is  re- 
duced, when  the  weights  again  biing  tbe  cylinder  back  lo  its  ori^nal  position.  The  operation  is 
very  quick,  as  maybe  demonstrated  as  follows:  The  paddle-wbeel,  making  about  8U0  re^olutioDS 
per  minute,  will  not  revolve  the  cylinder,  as  the  friction  of  the  oil  is  not  suSdent  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  tbe  weight ;  but 
an  increase  of  a  very  few  rev-  silK- 

olutionB  on  tbe  speed  of  the  "*■ 

paddles  will  iastantly  move 
the  cylinder  at  ranrifi  tht  »anu 
ctiocitif.  Now,  u  the  slight- 
est motion  of  the  cylinder  is 
imparted  to  Ibe  valve,  and  as 
■bsuC  two  revolutions  of  the 
former  Kill  entirely  closo  the 
latter,  it  ta  evident  that  the 
slightest  increase  of  speed  of 
the  engine  must  cause  the 
prompt  closing  of  the  valve. 

"The  power  which  the  gov. 
emor  is  capable  of  devcluping 
may  be  thus  demonstraled : 
Let  P  represent  tbe  power  re- 
ceired  from  the  resistance  of 

the  oil  to  the  motion  of  the  paddlen ;  D  the  radius  of  the  pinion,  A' of  the  segment ;  R  the  rock- 
•hoftarm;  W  tbe  re.-^istance  offered  by  tbe  valve  ;  C  the  radius  of  the  cylinder.  Then /*  X  (C -iJ) 
X  (£—  R)  =  W.  Take,  for  illustration,  a  cylinder  8  inches  diameter,  with  s  pinion  (5)  1  inch  diam- 
el«r;  radius  of  segment  (E)  12  inches  to  pitch-line  of  teelh:  rock-shaft  arm  for  raising  valve,  I 
indi ;  power  transmilleU  to  cylinder,  IS  lbs.  Then  IG  x  (4  ^  .6)  x  (12  —  1)  =  STT.G  lbs.  actual 
power  applied  to  valve." 

When  a.  governor  regulates  an  engine  by  ncting  on  the  throttle,  it  is  important  that  the  valve 
should  be  propcily  designed.  Many  governors  that  wore  otherwise  properly  proportioned  have 
failed  on  account  of  faulty  valvea.  In  designing  a  governor,  the  object  to  be  fulfilled  is  that,  with  a 
given  variation  iu  speed,  tbe  two  eitreme  posillona  of  the  governor  sbalt  correspond  to  a  complete 
closure  of  the  throttle  and  its  opening  to  the  fullest  eilent ;  and  the  governor  should  be  sufficiently 
powerful  to  readily  overcome  ail  resistance  to  motion.  ^Vhile  rules  can  be  given  for  the  approximate 
detenninatiEin  of  these  conditions,  it  is  only  by  careful  experiment  that  they  can  be  ciactly  settled ; 
and  tbe  beat  govcmora  in  the  market  are  the  result  of  pioctical  tests  by  their  mani^octurers. 
Borne  examples  of  ordinary  and  novel  forms  of  governors  arc  appended. 

Fig.  2SCH)  is  an  example  of  the  original  form  of  the  governor  as  introduced  by  Watt.  The  dietin. 
gniabing  peculiarity  of  this  form  consists  in  the  coonecting-links,  cf,  being  sitnated  over/uad,  and 
attached  to  <he  anus  a  a  by  prolongations  of  Ihe  latter,  which  pnss  through  a  square  part  of  the 
upright  spindle  A,  to  whic^  they  aie  both  jointed  by  one  pin.  When  at  rest  the  balls  are  usually 
received  mlo  arms  gff,  curved  to  suit  tbeir  surfaces,  by  wliich  means  the  rods  arc  relieved  from  all 

PijI-  2211  is  a  representation  of  a  centrifugal  governor,  adapted  to  a  small  high-pressure  crarJc. 
orerliaid  engine.  In  this  s|iecie!<  of  engine  (he  governor  Is  usually  made  to  revolve  in  a  short  column 
B,  cast  in  a  piece  with  a  forked  bracket  embracing  the  crank-shaft,  and  its  spindle  .^  .^  is  driven  by 
a  pair  of  hevcl-wbcels  from  the  crank-shaft.  The  spindle  is  surmounted  by  a  double  brass  socket  6, 
attached  U>  it  by  means  of  a  pin ;  and  to  this  socket  are  jolnled  the  arms  a  a,  which,  *a  well  as  the 
connecting-link 4  ee,  are  in  this  example  finished  in  the  lathe.  The  sliding  brass  socket  d,  to  whidi 
the  lower  ends  of  the  links  e  c  are  connected,  is  fanned  with  a  groove,  iulo  which  is  inserted  the 
forked  end  of  a  lever  D,  having  its  centre  of  motion  in  a  small  wrought4ron  column  bolted  to  an 
arm  projecting  from  Ihe  column  B.  From  the  opposite  end  of  this  lever  depends  Ibe  slender  rod  e, 
connecting  it  immediately  with  the  throttle-valve  lever,  which  by  this  simple  construction  is  at  once 
made  to  rise  or  fall,  as  the  balls  collapse  or  diverge  in  obedience  to  the  varying  speed  of  the  engine. 

Fis.  2203  is  an  eiample  of  an  arrangement  of  tbe  pendulum  governor  sometimes  adopted  in 
highly-finished  engines.  The  peculiarity  of  this  form  consists  in  tbe  connecting-rod  t  being  attached 
directly  to  the  sliding  Socket  rf,  without  the  iuterrenlion  of  the  forked  lever.  For  Ibis  purpose  the 
upper  portion  of  the  spindle  A  A  \s  bored  out  truly  cylindrical,  to  a  point  somewhat  below  the  range 
of  the  sliding  socket  d.  Tfais  la.it  is  attached  by  means  o(  a  cotter  to  a  small  cylindiii^l  hollow  piece, 
which  fits  accurately  into  the  Interior  of  the  spindle,  and  is  conse^iucntly  itiadc  to  rise  and  fall  with 
the  so<^et  d,  a  long  slot  being  formed  in  tbe  spindle  to  allow  the  cutter  to  traverse  up  and  down. 
The  lower  end  of  the  rod  e  is  jointed  to  this  interior  piece  by  means  of  a  swivel,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall 
with  it,  without  being  affected  by  its  rotatory  motion.  At  the  top  of  tbe  gevemur-spindlc,  the  rod 
(  is  guided  in  its  motinn  by  bein^  made  to  pass  through  (he  small  brass  viisc  which  surmounts  tbe 
whole  apparatus;  and  should  It  be  required  to  be  of  any  considerable  length,  the  necessary  rigidity 
may  be  imparted  by  fixing  a  weight  to  it,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

bk  the  governor  represented  in  Fig.  2203,  the  ver^eal  spindle  A  A,  which  may  be  set  in  motion 
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either  by  a  pulley  or  by  bevel-wheeU  in  the  usual  manner,  is  surmounted  by  two  equal  horizontal 
arms  a  a,  furnished  with  stops  at  their  extremities.  The  goveraor-balls  run  freely  to  and  fro  upon 
these  arms  by  means  of  internal  friction-rollers,  and  are  drawn  toward  the  common  centre  in  the 
spindle  A^  by  means  of  cords  or  steel  ribbons  i  t,  passing  over  two  pulleys  at  Oy  and  attached  at 
their  lower  ends  to  the  sliding  collar  (2,  in  which  works  the  forked  end  of  the  lever  2>  2>,  which 
conveys  the  action  of  the  governor  to  the  throttle-Talve.  A  spiral  spring  embracing  the  vertical 
spindle  presses  at  its  lower  extramity  against  the  sliding  collar  J,  and  its  pressure  is  regulated  by  a 
sliding  stop  A,  which  can  be  fixed  at  any  required  elevation  upon  the  spindle  by  a  set-screw.  The 
stop  h  having  been  set  so  as  to  cause  the  spring  to  press  down  the  collar  d  with  any  approved  force, 
and  the  throttle-valve  opened  to  any  required  extent,  the  engine  i^«  set  in  motion.  Should  its  speed 
exceed  the  stipulated  rate,  the  increased  centrifugal  force  will  cause  the  two  balls  to  diverge,  and, 
raising  the  collar  dL,  will  partially  close  the  throttle-valve  and  diminish  the  supply  of  steam,  when, 
the  motion  being  checked,  the  spring  will  press  down  the  collar  and  cause  the  balls  to  collapse 
until  the  desired  rate  of  motion  is  obtained.  The  degree  of  force  exerted  by  the  spring  will  always 
require  to  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  work  thrown  upon  the  engine,  because  a  small  quan- 
tity of  steam  only  will  be  required  when  the  work  is  light,  and  a  larger  quantity  when  it  is  heavy, 
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while  the  speed  should  in  each  case  be  the  same ;  which  conditions  can  be  fulfilled  with  great  facili^ 
and  admirable  precision  by  the  use  of  this  kind  of  governor. 

Fig.  2204  represents  a  simple  and  compact  modification  of  the  centrifugal  governor.  Here  the 
balls,  inRtead  of  being  suspended  upon  arms  of  a  length  proportioned  to  the  velocity  at  which  the 
engine  is  required  to  move,  are  fitted  to  traverse  from  and  toward  their  common  centre  in  the 
spindle  A^  upon  the  arms  H  H^  which  revolve  with  the  latter,  and  are  formed  into  circular  arcs  of  a 
curvature  determined  by  the  same  circumstances  with  the  Icnfrth  of  the  suspending  arms  in  the  ordi- 
nary governor.  I^y  this  means  it  is  obvious  that  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  rotation  of  the  balls  will 
rary  with  the  varying  speed  of  the  engine,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  the  conical  pendulum 
governor ;  and  the  vertical  motion  thus  generated  is  transferred  directly  to  the  sliding  socket  <i, 
which  commands  the  throttle- valve  lever.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  each  of  the  balls 
should  be  made  in  halves  and  riveted  together  with  a  wrought-iron  pin,  as  shown  in  the  section.  Fig. 
2204  ;  a  space  being  left  between  the  hemispheres  to  admit  of  the  slotted  arms  a  a,  which  are  cast 
in  a  piece  with  the  sliding  socket  rf,  and  through  which  the  connecting-pins  are  fitted  to  pass  freely, 
but  without  allowing  any  play. 

Another  variety  of  the  centrifugal  governor  is  represented  in  Figs.  2205  and  2206 ;  the  former 
being  a  sectional  eleration,  and  the  latter  a  plan  of  a  governor  constructed  by  M.  Bourdon  of  Paris, 
the  peculiarity  of  which  consists  in  the  axis  of  rotation  being  horizontal  instead  of  vertical.  The 
main  advantage  proposed  to  be  attained  by  this  system  is  the  more  convenient  transmission  of  the 
motion  of  the  prime  mover,  whether  by  wheel-  work  or  by  pulleys.    The  principle  of  its  action  is  the 
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same  as  that  of  the  common  governor.  The  spindle  A  A  iBot  cast-iron,  the  pai*t  to  the  left  being 
lukllow,  while  the  middle  portion  is  formed  into  a  species  of  open  frameworlc,  inclosing  the  principal 
part  of  the  mechanism.  It  revolves  in  ordinary  plumber-blocks  £  B^  and  is  set  in  motion  by  the 
cone-pullej  0.  The  arms  a  a,  which  carry  the  governor-balls,  are  supported  upon  a  short  axis  work- 
ing on  the  points  of  two  steel  pins,  screwed  into  the  central  part  of  the  spindle  and  secured  by  jam- 
nats ;  this  axis  carries  also  a  toothed  sector  c,  working  into  a  similar  sector  upon  another  short  axis 
to  which  is  fixed  a  lever  d;  the  slender  connecting-rods  J  V,  traversing  the  hollow  part  of  the  spindle, 
and  supported  by  the  guides 
k  ky  serve  to  convey  the  mo- 
tion of  this  lever  to  the  throt- 
tle-valve gear,  which  is  pro- 
rided  with  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  adjusting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  governor  upon  the 
throttle-valve. 

The  object  of  the  arrange^ 
mcnt,  figs.  2207,  2208,  and 
2209,  is  to  ring  a  bell,  and 
to  indicate  upon  a  dial  the 
velocity  of  rotation  of  mill- 
stones. This  mechanism  con- 
sists of  a  vertical  wrought- 
iron  axis  A  Ay  revolving  in 
bearings  B  B,  bolted  to  the  wall  of  the  mill,  and  carrying  toward  its  upper  extremity  a  pulley  C 
which  receives  motion  from  the  main  driving-shaft.  To  this  axis  is  fixed  a  brass  socket  6,  to  which 
are  jointed  the  two  flat  arms  a  a,  terminated  by  the  governor-balls,  and  attached,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  their  length,  by  the  two  double  links  c  c,  to  the  sliding  socket  d,  made  in  halves  and  con- 
nected together  by  two  small  bolts.  To  this  latter  are  also  attached  the  two  slender  vertical 
rods  e  e^  which  traverse  the  pulley  C,  and  convey  the  action  of  the  governor  to  a  sliding  disk  D, 
provided  with  a  projecting  arm  or  catch,  of  such  length  as  to  come  into  contact,  should  the  machinery 
exceed  or  fall  short  of  its  proper  speed,  with  either  of  the  two  levers//,  which  have  their  common 
centre  of  motion  in  a  shoit  vertical  axis,  and  are  attached  at  their  opposite  ends  by  slender  wires  to 
two  sockets  mounted  upon  a  horizontal  axis  A';  each  of  these  sockets  carries  a  bell,  which,  by  tho 
arraofs^ement  described,  is  rung  when  the  catch  on  the  disk  D  strikes  either  of  the  levers//.  To 
the  sliding  socket  d  is  fixed  a  forked  rod,  having  one  of  its  branches  formed  into  teeth  like  a  rack ; 
this  rack  gears  into  a  small  pinion.  Fig.  2209,  carrying  upon  its  axis  an  index,  which  points  out  upon 
the  graduated  dial  F  the  speed  at  which  the  millstones  are  revolving.  Thus,  should  the  velocity  of 
the  prime  mover  relax,  the  vertical  axis  A  partaking  of  this  diminished  xnotion,  the  balls  collapse, 
the  socket  d  is  pressed  downward,  and  the  rack  causes  the  index  to  move  from  right  to  left.  The 
opposite  effect  is  produced  by  an  increase  of  the  speed  (these  di£Ferent  positions  being  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure).  At  the  same  time  the  bell  is  sounded  by  the  apparatus  which  sur- 
mounts the  governor ;  and  the  attendant,  by  a  glance  at  the  dial,  is  made  aware  of  the  change  in  the 
velocity  of  the  machinery,  for  which  he  has  to  compensate  by  altering  the  degree  of  proximity  of 
the  upper  and  lower  stones.    It  is  well  known  that  the  action  of  the  governor  is  in  no  way  affected 
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by  the  weight  of  the  balls,  further  than  that  these  should  be  made  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the 
resistance  to  be  overcome ;  accordingly,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  work  which  the  governor  is 
destined  to  perform  being  very  slight,  the  balls  may  be  made  of  extreme  lightness. 

The  air'ttservoir  or  IMnm  governor  is  an  apparatus  of  French  origiu,  a  patent  having  been  granted 
to  the  inventor,  M.  Molini6  of  Saint-Pons,  in  1838.  The  priuciplc  on  which  its  action  depends  con- 
sists in  causing  the  engine  to  force  a  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  into  a  reservoir  with  a  movable 
eover  through  which  the  air  escapes,  the  aperture  being  so  regulated  by  an  adjustable  vah^  that  it 
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dhall  only  esca[ic  Bt  a  giveo  rate.  Should  the  speed  of  Ibe  engiae  exceed  or  tiM  short  of  the  pre- 
scribed limit,  tiie  aii  is  lorccd  inlo  the  reservoir  faster  [n  the  one  case  and  slower  in  the  oilier  tban 
it  caa  escape  through  the  salve  ]  consequently  the  inorable  cover  is  raised  or  depi'easod,  nnd,  by 
means  of  suitable  cuoncctions,  partially  closes  or  opens  the  throltle-valve.  The  advaaCagea  proposed 
by  this  systetD  are :  first,  greater  rc|^larily  and  steadiness  of  action  than  is  attainable  bj  the  com- 
moD  governor,  combined  with  equal  delicacy;  and  secondly,  a  more  considerable  range  or  nmount 
of  motion  available  tor  the  purpose  of  regulation. 

¥ig.  3210  is  an  eilemnl  elevation,  tig.  2211  a  sectional  elevation  (on  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  former),  and  tigs.  2212  and  2:213  sectional  plans  of  this  apparatus.  The  woiklng  parts  are  in- 
closed Kitbin  a  cylindrical  vessel,  the  sole  being  formed  of  a  cast-iron  disk  A,  supported  upon  four 
small  calomns  no,  and  the  cover  of  a  east-iron  capital  or  cornice  C;  these  are  bound  together  by 
tlie  four  pilasters  SS,  having  rccesael  lomied  on  their  edges  tor  the  reception  of  c)lindiical  sheet, 
iron  panels,  which  thus  admit  of  being  lemoved  at  pleasure  when  it  is  nceessary  to  ciamine  or 
repair  tbe  internal  parts.  In  Figs.  2210  and  2211  these  panels  are  shown  partially  removed.  Two 
small  wrought-lron  uolumns  D  J)  are  also  fixed  to  the  sole-plate,  and  seire  to  support  a  cylindrical 
cast-iron  vessel  E,  tbe  bottom  plate  of  which  is  provided  with  two  apertures  guarded  by  the  flap- 
valves  d  and  g,  which  open  alternately  for  the  purpose  of  giving  admiiuion  to  the  air  which  is  forced 
into  the  receiver  E  by  the  double  bellows  J-'F' ;  these  are  respectively  supplied  with  air  from  tlic 
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snrnmndiiig  atmoaphere  by  tho  apertures  b  a.oAj,  dmilurly  furnibbed  nitb  flap-Talves,  tbe  former 
being  situated  in  the  eole-plate  A,  and  tho  latter  in  the  movable  piece  (i  ;  the  slrcam  of  air  pen. 
crated  in  the  lower  bellows  passing  through  the  upper  by  means  of  an  clastic  leaiber  tube  or  copper 
pipee.  The  cover  of  the  filed  receiver  Sis  formed  of  a  movable  cylindrical  disk  /^,  attached  to  the 
former  by  leather,  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  bellows,  and  tbcn;by  admiltitig  of  being  elevated  or 
depressed,  according  to  the  degree  of  eondonsatiun  of  the  air  within  the  receiver ;  this  is  reflated 
by  means  of  a  gmall  conical  hole  h,  guarded  by  a  pointed  screw  i,  properly  secured  from  turning, 
after  being  adjusted  so  that  the  air  forced  Into  the  receiver  when  tbe  engine  is  at  its  normal  velucily 
shall  just  have  liberty  to  escape,  and  eoaaequcntly  hold  tbe  movable  cover  suspended.  Motion  is 
communicated  to  this  apparatus  by  means  of  two  rods  U,  Eied  to  the  movable  inteniicdiale  piece  0, 
and  attached  by  means  of  the  connecting-rods  »i  m  to  cranks  formed  on  the  shaft  1,  which  is  Bet  in 
motion  by  a  belt  from  the  prime  mover  working  over  the  fast  and  loose  pulleys  //.  A  round  rod 
1(,  serened  into  the  movable  cover  H,  serves  to  convey  the  motion  generated  by  the  governor  to  the 
throttle-valve  or  sluice-gearing,  m  the  case  may  be.  On  tbiii  rod  i«  fixed  a  ball  L,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  adapting  the  governor  to  the  varying  circumstnnces  in  nliich  it  may  be  placed,  is  ai<uall7 
made  hollow  and  partially  filled  with  lead. 

Fig.  22U  is  a  representation  of  a  mode  employed  by  Jl.  Molini£  for  rendering  his  governor  most 
advantageously  applicable  to  re^latin^  the  supply  of  water  to  a  hydraulic  motoi'.  Besides  the  regu- 
lar sluice-gate,  he  makes  use  of  an  nddilional  valve  N',  to  which,  by  means  of  the  cord  and  pulleys 
shown  in  Fig.  S2in,he  attaches  the  governor.  The  face  of  this  valve  is  bent  into  a  crlindrical  fortn, 
and  it  is  jointed  by  rods  to  a  centra!  point  considerably  behind  the  sluice-face  O'.  By  this  means 
the  strain  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  water  against  the  back  of  the  valve  is  counteracted,  and 
the  action  of  the  governor  rendered  BuHieJcntly  delicate. 

Fig.  221 S  represents  the  connection  of  this  governor  with  the  throl lie-valve  of  a  steam-engine. 

The  ctnraenl  operation  of  this  govemor  depends  eniinly  on  the  perfection  of  the  mechaiiism  by 
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vfaicb  the  escape  of  the  air  from  the  receiver  E  is  r^ulatcd.  The  simple  contrivsnce  detailed  in 
iliogcther  inadequate,  as  it  ia  neither  aelf-vljustlDg  nor  theoretically  perfect  in  way  cLrcumataacea, 
*9  will  be  obiioua  from  the  coauderation  that  the  rolume  of  anj  fluid  escapiog  b;  a  gircn  orifice 
depends  not  only  on  the  section  of  that  orifice,  but  also  on  the  velocity  of  the  escape  ;  so  that  the 
Mgher  the  Telocity,  tbe  aperture  reniainiDg  the  aame,  the  greater  will  be  the  volume  of  iSBiiinf;  fluid. 
To  coinpeaBate  for  this  circumstance,  U.  Uolinl^  devised  an  arrangement  at  once  simple  and  effce- 
tuat.  Instead  of  the  pointed  screw  t,  he  makea  use  of  a  conical  pin  i'.  Fi;;.  22m,  which  Is  attached 
hy  nuts  to  the  movable  cover  H.  It  is  fitted  to  move  in  the  interior  of  a  braes  tube  h',  filed  (o  the 
stationary  part  of  the  air-receiver,  and  closed  at  the  bottom,  while  the  top  is  pierced  with  a  hole  of 
the  exact  size  of  the  thick  part  of  the  pin.  The  air  passes  by  an  adjuBtable  aperture  into  the  Interior 
of  this  tube  \  and  according  as  the  cover  H  is  more  or  less  elevat^  or  depressed,  the  area  of  the 
aperture  of  escape  is  proportionally  increased  or  diminished.  By  this  ingenious  contrivance,  not 
only  is  the  tbeoreticnl  defect  above  alluded  to  corrected,  but  a  great  additional  advantage  is  obtained 
in  the  more  rapid  and  energetic  action  of  the  governor. 

Hgs.  S2ia,  2211,  and  2218  represent  two  different  modifications  of  the  vane  govenxor.     The  prin- 
ciple ol  its  action  con'dsts  in  the  stmosplieric  resistance  to  rapid  motion  being  employed  to  couater- 
iM  the  force  of  gravity.    The  form  represented  in  Fi^.  2216  is  that  which  illustrates  the  principle 
moat  dearly.     On  the  orank-ahaft  is  fiieil  a  drum  or  pulley  O,  and  undemaath   it,  or  in  any  con- 
vcnicnt  situation,  is  placed  an  aiis  carrying  a  email  grooved  pullcv,  to  which  are 
""■  attached  two  or  moro  fans  or  vanes  P  P.     The  former  communicates  motion  to 

the  latter  by  means  of  an  endless  band  or  belt,  which  is  also  passed  over  two 
frictiOQ-wheela,  the  fimt  of  nhich  ia  attached  to  the  weighted  rod  r,  which  com- 
mands the  throttlc-valvc  lever  p,  and  the  other  to  a  gravitating  weight  q,  sus- 
pended freely  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  aiis.    The  area  of  the  rancs  PP,  and 
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ibe  ireigfat  of  the  ball  q.  are  so  adjusted  in  relation  to  each  other  that  the  latter  is  just  si 
drive  round  the  resisting  vanee  at  a  certain  velodty,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  normal  speed  of 
Ibe  engine.  Any  increase  of  that  speed,  instead  of  accelerating  tbe  motion  of  the  vanes  (the  atmos- 
pheric redstance  being  nearly  uniform),  tends  to  raise  the  weight  and  diminish  (he  supply  of  steam 
pasnng  through  the  steam-pipe  X ;  and  any  rclaiation  of  it  allows  the  weight  to  descend,  and 
(hereby  opens  the  throtlle-valre  in  n  corresponding  proportion. 

Figs.  2217  and  2218  ai-c  a  side  and  end  clevaticm  of  an  arrangement  in  which  this  principle  is 
rarried  out  in  a  more  practical  and  more  generally  applicable  form.  It  consists  of  an  upright  spindle 
ta,  supported  in  suitable  bearings  in  n  cast-iron  standard  R,  placed,  in  the  usual  manner,  over  the 
crankshaft  Q  of  (he  engine,  upon  which  is  keyed  a  bevel-wheel,  driving  a  pinion  on  the  foot  of  the 
npti^  atdsdle,  whereby  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  is  given  to  it.  The  upper  part  of  the  spindle  is 
formed  into  a  screw  or  worm,  the  threads  of  which  slope  at  an  angle  of  about  40°,  and  upon  which  a 
heavy  bush  or  nut  a  is  fitted  to  move  easily.  Tlds  bush,  which  is  usually  formed  into  a  ball,  and 
rerreaponda  in  Its  functions  with  the  suspended  weight  q  in  the  previous  example,  tiaa  attached  to  it 
two  or  more  projecting  arms  furnished  with  vanes  P  P  ;  these  are  so  fitted  upon  the  nnns  as  to  he 
capable  of  being  set  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  spindle,  as  circumstances  may  rcqaire ;  thcj  also 
admit  of  being  turned  upon  the  arms  in  an  oblique  direction,  as  «liown  by  th:'  dotted  lines  in  Fig. 
£218,  in  order  to  diminish  the  atmospheric  re»>i:>tance.  The  weighted  nut  is  connected  to  the  throttle- 
valve  by  means  of  a  double  link  and  swivel  K,  and  by  levers  and  rods  H  M,  n  n,  in  the  usual  manner. 
From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  thnt  when  the  spindle  t  is  driven  in  the  direction  tending 
lo  raise  the  nut  9,  the  latter  with  its  attache*!  vanes  will  be  rarried  round  with  it,  and  at  the  same 
velodty,  until  and  so  long  as  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  (he  vanes  corresponds  with  the  gravi- 
tating power  of  the  weighted  not.  But  when  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  and  consequently  that  of 
tbe  spindle  i,  ia  increased  beyond  that  point,  the  atmospheric  resistance  a;.rainst  the  vanes  will  exceed 
tbe  gravitating  power  of  (he  nut  and  its  mountings,  and  cause  them  lo  ascend  upon  the  screwed 
•pindle,  and  thus,  by  means  of  the  connectio;;-rods  and  levers  K L  if,  np,  will  diminish  the  supply 
^  ateam  passing  through  the  steam-pipe  A'  to  the  engine.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  velocity  of  the 
qindle  ia  reduced  bckiw  that  required  by  the  resistance  of  the  vanes  to  ovn-'comc  tV  p^vita'inp 
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Xenieacf  ot  the  nut  g,  the  Iktter  will  then  descend  upon  the  Bpindle,  and  tberebj  increase  tlie  pas- 
sage for  the  Bupply  of  atcam.  The  speed  of  the  engine  ma;  be  pcrmanenllr  raried  at  pleasure,  by 
adjusting  the  vanes  upon  their  supporting  arms,  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  gravitating  powei- 
of  the  nut  to  the  required  citeot. 

Th»  chronomOric  governor.  Figs.  3220  to  2323,  was  invented  by  Mr,  C.  W.  Siemens.  The  prin. 
dple  of  its  action  appears  to  be  an  admirable  and  peifect  one,  involving  as  it  doe«  the  happ;  idea  of 
BO  combining  the  invariable  motion  of  an  independtTU  pendulum  with  the  varying  speed  of  Uie  engine 
or  other  motor,  as  to  make  the  former  ixirrect  inttatUaaetniUy  the  fluctuations  of  the  latter.  Fig. 
S220  Is  an  eleration,  and  Fig.  3223  a  section  of  this  apparatus,  which  is  set  upon  a  bracket  iS&' 
boiled  to  the  wall  of  the  engine-house,  and  supported  b;  a  framework  T  T,  conaieting  of  Four  small 
columns  and  ■  circular  entablature.  The  differenlint  velocity  between  the  engine  and  the  revolving 
pcnduliDU  yis  obtained  by  means  of  the  three  bevel-wheels  f,  V,  and  v,'  this  last  is  firmly  connected, 
by  an  upright  spindle  and  grooved  arm  u,  with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pendulum,  producMl 
through  the  ball-and-socket  joint  which  forma  its  point  of  suspension  and  revolution.  The  nnder 
wheel  t  is  fiied  to  the  pulley  U,  which  is  driven  by  the  enpne  with  its  nnoertain  velocity,  and  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  the  motion  of  the  wheel  v.  Both  these  wheels  move  in  gear  with  the  third 
bevel-wheel  u,  nbich  iims  perfectly  free  upon  its  axis,  and  is  also  permitted  lo  travel  round  the 
perpendicular  socket  foniiiog  the  bearing  of  the  others.     It  Is  obvious  that  if  (  and  v  revolve  in 


CMitrary  direetioas,  but  with  equal  velodtiea,  the  wheel  u  will  also  revolve  on  ita  ails,  but  will  not 
change  its  angular  position ;  while  any  difference  in  speed  between  i  and  t  will  cause  the  wheel  u  to 
follow  the  direction  of  the  fsster,  which  will  at  once  alter  the  supply  ot  steam,  the  arm  x  being  at- 
tached to  the  throttle-valve  contained  within  the  steam-pipe  JV,  by  means  of  the  lever  and  adjustable 
connectins-rod  p  and  y.  Another  arm  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel  u,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  perpendicular  socket,  is  connected  by  means  of  the  rod  x  to  a  lever  working  between  two  adjust- 
able stops  Z  Z,  which  serve  to  confine  the  nnge  of  the  ihroitle-valvc  within  eonventcnt  limits.  To 
maintain  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  a  constant  power  is  required,  resembling  that  ot  the  fallii^ 
wei^t  in  an  ordinary  clock.  This  power  is  supplied  by  the  weight  r,  which  tends  constantly  to  pull 
the  wheel  u  to  one  side ;  and  this  sirain,  being  borne  equally  by  ihe  wheels  I  and  v,  causes  the  latter, 
and  with  it  the  pendulum  }',  to  revolve,  while  the  former,  revolving  in  the  contrary  direction,  is  con- 
staotlj'  engaged  to  raise  the  weight  back  again  iolo  its  proper  position.  Jn  practice  it  has  been 
found  that  the  power  necessary  for  m^ntaining  the  action  of  the  pendulum  is  much  less  than  that 
required  lo  effect  the  movement  of  the  valve  ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Siemens  haa  adopted  the  prindple 
of  driving  the  pendulum  with  an  excess  of  power,  which  shall  be  neutralized  by  friction  apparatus 
when  not  wanted,  and  shall  be  allowed  to  act  freely  when  the  governor  requires  its  asBlstance  to 
move  the  valve.  This  is  effected  aa  follows :  Surrounding  the  grooved  arm  w  is  situated  a  oonicul 
ring  W,  cast  with  the  framing  T  T,  and  accurately  bored  out ;  against  the  interior  of  this  "  absorb- 
ing ring  "  a  Bioall  piece  of  steel  accurately  fitted  into  the  open  end  of  the  ptnved  arm  u  is  pressed 
bj  the  short  end  of  the  pendulum  rod  .\\  a,  spring  being  interposed  for  the  purpose  of  letting  Iha 


pteasore  come  on  Rradually.  It  is  erideat  that  whenever  there  is  an  eicess  of  driving  weight  which 
onacs  divergence  in  the  axis  of  rotntioD,  the  surfaor  of  the  atcci  rubber  anil  of  th?  fixed  ring  will 
be  prvased  together  with  a  force  eiacily  Euffident  to  balance  the  ciceas ;  and  bo  soon  as  the  pendu- 
lum falls  back  towanl  a  Bmaller  arc  of  ratalion,  it  will  relieve  the  friction  apparatus,  and  permit  an 
inereaaed  snpplj  of  power  to  overcome  the  reaiatance  of  the  valve.  A  aecond  epiral  apring  is  laid 
■ithin  the  grooved  arm  w,  behind  the  point  of  the  pendulum,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
latter  from  dropping  into  its  perpendicular  position,  and  to  facilitate  its  atarting  with  the  engine. 
The  adjustment  of  the  valve  is  effected  at  the  very  inatanl  that  the  e<[uilibriHin  between  the  power 
and  load  is  disturbed  ;  an  advance  of  one-Gftlctli  of  a  revolution  of  the  tly-wheel  is  found  auffident  to 
ckne  the  valve  entirely.  By  converting  the  friction  npparatua  into  a  regular  brake,  tbe  power  of 
tb;  governor  ma?  be  increased  ;  and  in  this  way  it  inay  be  applied  for  the  regulation  of  water-wheels, 
and  each  ateam-cn^ncs  aa  are  furnished  with  variable  expansion  gear,  which  are  better  regulated  by 
increaaing  or  diminishing  tbe  amount  of  expansion  than  by  throttling  the  Bteam, 

Fig  2224  represents  Silver's  marine  governor.  A  A'  are  loaded  arms  pivoted  in  their  centres  at 
BUi  the  shaft  C,  which  receives  motion  in  any  suitable  manner  from  the  engine.  The  arms  A  A' 
■le  connected  logethcr  through  the  medium  of  the  sliding  sleeves  D  D,  the  sleeve  D  being  united  to 
umsAA'  by  means  of  the  rods  EE\  and  sleeve  D'  by  means  of  the  rods  EE.  FE^re  brackets 
oa  llie  arnja  A  A',  to  which  the  ends  of  the  rods  ES  are  attached.  'I'Uese  brackets  are  placed  at  an 
•o^c  of  45",  so  that  the  line  of  drau;:^t  of  the  arms  and  rods,  when  the  balls  fly  out,  is  always  paral- 
lel to  the  shaft  C.    Tbe  eentrifugal  force  of  the  balls  ia  counteracted  by  the  employment  of  a  spiral 


tprfng  /,  ta  which  the  sleeve  D  it)  attached  by  means  of  clampB  &.  lie  tension  of  tbe  spring  is 
racreiLsed  or  diminished  at  pleasure  by  turning  the  nut  ■/,  which  moves  the  claw-collar  K  out  or  in, 
thus  renderfng  the  governor  acoordingly  more  or  less  sensitive,  as  desired.  Tlie  collar  f  terminates 
in  a  screw  on  which  the  nut  /  moves.  When  motion  is  communicated  to  the  spindle  by  the  enjnne, 
the  balls  will  have  a  tendency  to  fly  out  in  tbe  direclioo  ot  the  arrows,  and  to  move  the  sleeves  J)  ly 
liteially.  The  sleeve  D  ia  furnished  with  a  collar  S,  which  is  ^^rasped  by  a  forked  crank  M,  pivoted 
to  the  standard  O.  The  lower  branch  of  the  lever  ff  is  conncclcd  with  a  rod  leading  to  the  throttle- 
'alre.  The  connection  and  operation  of  the  sleeve  D'  aa  the  Ihroltle-valve  are  similar  to  those  of 
ordinary  governors,  and  require  no  particular  deacription. 

There  are  various  other  forma  of  marine  governors,  but  the  majority  of  them  act  on  n  principle 
somewhat  almilar  to  Silver's,  Fig.  2224,  or  to  Iluntoon's,  Fig.  22IT.  For  accounts  of  several  marine 
EDvernors,  and  discussiona  of  the  subject,  see  "Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,"  1863; 
"Transaciiona  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers  in  Scollatid,"  v.,  xii.;  and  "Proceedings  of  the  Insti- 
(iition  of  Jlechanical  Engineera,"  1B6«.  1!.  II.  li. 

GR.\I.V-D RILLS.    .See  AOHicotTfBAL  MAcniSEEY. 

GR.VIN'-MILLS.    Bee  Milij,  Grms. 

(iRAPHITE  (also  termed  plumbago  and  black  lead,  the  latter  an  imwrrcct  title,  the  aubstancc  not 
nnlaining  lend  in  any  form).  A  mineral  consisting  of  from  90  to  96  per  cent,  carbon,  with  traces 
of  iron,  siliea,  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia.  It  waa  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  carburet  of  iron, 
fram  traces  oF  iron  found  in  many  of  the  deposits  ;  but  iron  and  other  impurities  arc  only  mechani- 
tal  adraMturea,  no  combination  of  ^rapliite  and  iron  or  other  substance  having  yet  been  found.  It 
is  found  in  nature  in  both  a  crystalline  and  an  amorphouR  conilition,  opaque,  of  a  metallic  steel-gray 
nier  and  lustre,  a  greasy  unctuous  feel  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  and  giving  a  peculiar  shiny 
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streak  on  paper.  Its  specific  grayity  is  2.09,  rising  somewhat  above  this  as  impurities  increase.  Its 
hardness  ranges  between  1  and  2.  Crystallized  graphite  occui's  in  six-sided  tables,  belonging  to  the 
hexagonal  system,  cleaving  perfectly  in  the  direction  of  the  base,  and  having  the  basal  planes  striated 
parallel  to  the  alternate  sides ;  but  the  mineral  is  more  commonly  found  in  foliated  or  granular  form. 

The  black  lead  of  commerce,  and  what  is  so  called  by  the  trade  in  first  hands,  is  found  principally 
in  Bavaria  and  Austria.  The  plumbago  of  commci'oe  comes  mainly  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  but  is 
found  in  many  ports  of  the  United  States,  being  mined  successfully,  however,  only  at  Ticonderoga  in 
the  State  of  New  York.    It  is  also  mined  to  a  small  extent  in  the  Ottawa  region  of  Canada. 

Plumbago  is  very  refractory.  A  piece  with  sharp  projecting  angles  has  been  subjected  for  two 
hours  to  a  heat  that  would  melt  steel,  and  on  cooling  the  sharpest  points  were  found  perfect ;  but  it 
will  exhaust  if  left  on  top  of  such  a  fire.  It  is  found  in  veins  in  a  pure  state,  is  removed  in  lumps, 
and  a  selection  of  these  forms  the  **  prime  lump  "  of  commerce.  The  formation  moBt  common  in  the 
pure  state  is  that  of  laminated  crystals,  elongated  at  right  angles  with  the  fides  of  the  vein,  if  not 
more  than  from  4  to  6  inches  wide ;  but  when  the  vein  widens  the  crystallization  often  radiates  from 
numerous  centres,  and  the  whole  formation  is  very  beautif uL  The  foliated  variety  is  equally  valuable 
and  more  brilliant,  but  rare  in  any  quantity.  The  acicular  fonn  of  crystal  is  not  apt  to  be  as  pure 
in  the  lump,  but  is  useful  for  most  purposes.  The  granulated  variety,  the  purest  of  all,  is  of  little 
use  for  crucibles,  but,  with  suitable  manipulation,  produces  the  finest  grades  for  elcctrotyping  and 
fine  lead  pencils.  Pure  plumbago  is  absolutely  free  from  grit  when  pulverized  and  rubbed  between 
the  fingers ;  and  the  polish  produced  in  the  same  way  is  instantaneous  and  very  bright,  being  like  a 
darker  shade  of  polished  silver.  It  is  also  found  mixed  with  iron,  rhomb  spar  and  other  forms  of 
lime,  the  rock  and  earth  in  which  the  vein  is  carried,  and  many  other  foreign  substances  injurious 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  pure  plumbago  is  needed;  so  that 'much  care  is  necessary  in  pur- 
chasing the  raw  material  for  a  given  purpose.  Lime,  for  instance,  is  fatal  to  plumbago  for  crucible- 
making.  The  plumbago  mined  in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  brought  down  to  Colombo 
in  bullock-carts.  It  is  there  selected  into  grades ;  so  much  as  may  be  finely  broken  up  is  sifted,  and 
the  coarser  part  of  this  is  called  **  chips,'*  while  the  finer  part  is  called  **dust.''  The  **du6t"  from 
prime  lump  is,  of  course,  very  different  in  character  from  the  dust  left  from  the  poorer  grades  of 
lump ;  and  all  of  it,  whether  lump  or  dust,  after  being  handled  and  packed  in  barrels  in  Colombo, 
becomes  so  black  and  bright,  by  the  poor  particles  rubbing  against  the  good,  that  the  touch  of  an 
expert  is  required  to  distinguish  between  the  grades.  The  system  adopted  at  Ticonderoga,  by  the 
Dixon  Company,  is  to  separate  the  mineral  from  its  impurities  by  crashing  and  washing  by  tlio 
huddle  process,  and  sizing  the  particles  for  different  uses  by  floating  in  water. 

The  German  black  lead  is  not  refractory,  and  is  therefore  useless  for  any  purpose  that  brings  it  in 
contact  with  fire.  It  has  no  value  for  the  crucible-maker  or  for  stove-polish,  and  is  of  but  little 
uSe  as  a  lubricator.  It  has. a  very  low  conducting  power  even  in  its  pure  state,  and  the  best  quality 
that  comes  to  market  is  far  from  pure.  None  of  it  comes  in  its  original  state  as  mined,  but  all  of  it 
is  washed  and  floated,  and  so  the  grades  are  produced.  In  fact,  it  resembles  a  weak  black  clay  more 
nearly  than  it  does  true  plumbago,  in  nature  as  well  as  in  appearance.  It  is  used  often  on  account 
of  its  cheapness,  when  it  would  be  cheaper  to  use  the  real  plumbago  even  at  five  times  the  price. 

The  most  important  applications  of  gi*apliite  are  to  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils  (see  Lead 
Pencils)  and  crucibles  (see  Crucibles).  It  is  also  made  into  stove-polish,  for  which  purpose  only 
the  best  quality  of  graphite  should  be  used ;  and  the  finer  it  is  pulverized  the  better,  as  each  particle 
should  be  so  small  that  it  flattens  out  at  once  on  the  iron,  adheres  lo  it,  and  polishes  quickly,  while 
larger  particles  will  fly  off  and  be  wasted,  as  well  as  creating  a  dust  and  requiring  more  labor  to  pro- 
duce a  fine  polish.  The  polish  from  pure  foliated  plumbago  will  last  on  the  iron  for  a  long  time, 
while  that  from  German  black  lead  will  bum  a  reddish  brown  when  the  stove  is  raised  to  a  red  heat. 

Graphite  is  also  used  for  lubricating,  and  when  so  employed  should  be  exceedingly  fine  and  abso- 
lutely pure.  For  blowing-cylinders,  the  best  quality  of  Ticonderoga,  pulverized  to  the  finest  grade, 
pure  and  left  with  a  good  body,  is  the  most  economical.  For  engines,  rolling-mills,  and  machine- 
bearings,  the  very  finest  should  always  bo  used.  For  wood  bearings,  after  oiling  with  the  plumbago 
a  few  times,  the  oil  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  pure  plumbago  only  applied  in  the  dry  powder. 
For  metal  bearings  it  should  be  freely  mixed  with  oil.  On  hot  axles  or  journals  apply  it  freely  dry, 
and  then  oil  up  as  usual.    (See  Lubricants.) 

Graphite  is  employed  in  elcctrotyping  (see  Electro-Metallukot) ;  as  a  facing  for  moulds;  by 
piano-makers  for  coating  the  bridge  over  which  the  wires  are  drawn,  to  prevent  the  wiitis  from  ad- 
hering to  the  wood ;  by  organ-builders  to  lubricate  the  slides ;  by  hatters  to  impart  a  peculiar  tone 
to  the  colors  and  a  softness  and  smoothness  to  felt  hats ;  by  glass-makers  for  coloring  dark  glass  for 
bottles,  etc. ;  as  a  body  for  paint  which  is  both  water-  and  fire-proof ;  for  coating  the  bottoms  of 
boats ;  and  for  polishing  gunpowder  (sec  Explosives)  and  shot.  It  is  also  combined  in  a  ige^ractory 
mixture  for  tuyeres,  pointu)g  up  furnaces,  etc.  This  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  Dutch  pipe-clay, 
fire-clay,  half  the  quantity  (by  measure,  not  weight)  of  charcoal,  and  the  same  half  quantity  of  silica 
(pure  quartz  sand,  ground  fine,  being  the  best) ;  to  this  mixture  add  as  much  of  the  plumbago  as 
possible,  and  leave  the  mass  thin  enough  to  work.  It  should  be  made  just  thin  enough  with  water, 
so  that  it  will  run  rather  sluggishly.  0.  C. 

GRAVER.    Pee  Lathe-Tools,  Turning. 

GRAVITATION,  UNIVERSAL.    See  Dynamics. 

GRAVITY,  MEASURE  OF.    See  Dynamics. 

GRAVITY,  SPECIFIC*  The  ratio  of  the  weight  of  one  body  to  that  of  an  equal  volume  of 
another,  adopted  as  a  standard  of  reference.  For  solids  and  liquids  the  standard  is  pure  water,  at  a 
temperature  of  60'*  F.,  the  barometer  being  at  30  inches.    Air  is  the  standard  for  aeriform  bodies; 


*  From  the  '*  American  Cyclopedic. 
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A  eabic  foot  of  water  weighing  1,000  oz.,  if  the  same  bulk  of  another  substaneef  as  for  instance  cast- 
iron,  is  found  to  weigh  7,200  oz.,  its  proportional  weight  or  specific  gravity  is  7.2.  It  is  convenient 
to  know  the  figures*  representing  this  proportion  for  every  substance  in  common  use,  that  the  weight 
of  any  given  bulk  may  be  readily  determined ;  and  for  all  sabstances  the  specific  gravity  is  used 
among  other  tests  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  bodies  from  each  other,  the  same  substance  being 
found,  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  retain  its  peculiar  proportional  weight  or  density.  Hence 
tables  of  specific  gravity  are  prepared  for  reference,  and  in  every  scientific  description  of  substances 
the  specific  gravity  is  mentioned.  In  practical  use,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  toot  is  obtained  from  the 
figures  representing  the  density  by  moving  the  decimal  point  three  figures  to  the  right,  which  ob- 
viously from  the  example  above  gives  the  ounces,  and  these  divided  by  16  the  pounds  avoirdupois, 
in  the  cubic  foot. 

Different  methods  may  be  employed  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  solids.  That  by  measuring 
the  bulk  and  weighing  is  rarely  practicable,  nor  is  it  desirable.  As  a  body  imir.erscd  in  water  must 
displace  its  own  Dulk  of  the  fluid,  the  specific  gravity  may  be  ascertained  by  introducing  a  body,  after 
weighing  it,  into  a  suitable  vessel  exactly  filled  with  water,  and  then  weighing  the  fluid  which  is  ex- 
pelled. The  proportional  weight  is  then  at  once  obtained.  Wax  will  cause  its  own  weight  of  water 
to  overflow ;  its  specific  gravity  is  then  1.  Platinum,  according  to  the  condition  it  is  in,  will  cause 
only  from  J^  to  jf-g^  of  its  weight  of  water  to  escape,  showing  its  specific  gravity  to  be  from  21  to 
21.5.  But  a  more  exact  method  than  this  is  commonly  employed.  The  dillerence  of  weight  of  the 
same  substance,  weighed  in  air  and  when  immersed  in  water,  is  exactly  that  of  the  water  it  displaces, 
and  may  consequently  be  taken  as  the  weight  of  its  own  bulk  of  water.  The  specific  gravity  then  is 
obtained  by  weighing  the  body  first  in  air,  and  then,  suspended  by  a  fibre  of  silk  or  a  hair,  in  water, 
and  dividing  the  weight  in  air  by  the  difference.  If  the  body  is  lighter  than  water,  it  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  one  heavier,  to  make  it  sink ;  then  find  the  loss  of  the  two  by  immersion,  and  also  the  loss 
of  the  heavier  body ;  the  difference  will  express  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  lighter  body, 
whojc  weight  divided  by  this  difference  will  give  its  specific  gravity.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  substance  examined  must  be  free  from  mixture  of  foreign  matters,  and  especially  from 
cavities  that  may  contain  air.  Minerals,  if  suspected  to  contain  such,  should  be  coarsely  pulverized, 
and  then  the  second  method  above  may  be  ctmveniently  applied  to  determine  their  density.  The 
spedfic  gravity  of  fine  powders  may  be  determined  by  one  of  the  methods  employed  for  ascei'taining  the 
specific  gravity  of  fluids,  viz. :  by  comparing  the  weight  of  a  measured  quantity  with  that  of  the  same 
quantity  of  water.  A  glass  vessel  called  a  specific -gravity  bottle  is  commonly  employed,  which  is 
furnished  with  a  slender  neck,  upon  which  is  a  mark  indicating  the  height  reached  by  1,00^  grainA 
of  water.  The  substance  to  be  examined  lb  introduced  till  it  reaches  the  same  mark,  and,  the  weight 
of  the  empty  bottle  being  known,  only  one  weighing  is  required  to  obtain  the  result. 

A  common  method  for  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids  is  by  the  instrument  called  a  hydrome- 
ter or  areometer,  of  which  several  kinds  are  in  use,  all  dependent  on  the  principle  that  the  weights 
required  to  immerse  a  light  body,  as  a  bulb  of  glass,  in  different  fluids,  are  proportional  to  the 
densities  of  these  fluids.  Such  instruments  are  used  for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  liquors, 
as  an  indication  of  their  strength.  (See  Htdrombtsr.)  Gaseous  bodies  are  weighed  in  a  thin  glass 
flask  or  other  vessel  made  for  the  purpose,  and  provided  with  a  stop-cock.  The  vessel  la  exhausted 
of  air  before  the  introduction  of  the  gas.  The  experiment  requires  particular  care,  as  th^  result  will 
be  found  to  vary  under  different  conditions  of  pressure,  temperature,  and  the  hygrometric  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  temperature  of  the  air  should  be  60"  and  barometric  pressuro  80  inches.  Tlie 
specific  gravities  may  also  be  calculated  from  the  atomic  weights  of  the  gases :  when  the  atomic 
volume  is  equal  to  that  of  hydrogen,  it  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  by 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  gas ;  when  the  atomic  volume  is  half  that  of  hydrogen,  the  Bpo<9fic  gravity 
of  the  gas  is  equal  to  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  multiplied  by  twice  the  atomic  weight  of  the 
gas ;  and  when  the  atomic  volume  is  twice  that  of  hydrogen,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  is  equal 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  multiplied  by  half  the  atomic  weight  of  the  gas. 

The  proportions  of  two  ingredients  in  a  compound,  as  in  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  may  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  specific  gravity  of  each  ingredient  by  the  difference  between  it  and  the  spcdfic 
gravity  of  the  compound.  As  the  sum  of  the  products  is  to  the  respective  products,  so  is  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  body  to  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients ;  then  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  com- 
poond  is  to  the  weight  of  the  compound,  no  are  each  of  the  proportions  to  the  weight  of  its  material. 

The  following  table  presents  the  specific  gravities  of  substances  most  likely  to  be  referred  to,  col- 
lected from,  various  sources.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  in  ounces  avoirdupois  is  seen  by  moving 
ihe  dedmal  point  three  figures  to  the  right. 


.\cid,aeetie 1.068 

■raeDle 8.891 

bondc,  crjatallJized 1.479 

boncfcftiBed 1.S08 

dtric 1.084 

hydrochloric 1.200 

nitric 1.2Tltol.688 

■anarpgia. 1.284 

pfio«pfaoric  Hqald 1..^68 

pbmphoric  Mild S.800 

ralptavie.. 1.841 

AbbMter 1.874 

Akohol,  aboolnte 0.793 

ofeommerce 0.886 

Aleorbecr 1.085 

Mud 1.724 

Almniiiiini 2.660to2.670 


Table  of  Specific  Gravities. 

Amber. 1.064  tol. 100 

Amberfprls 0.780  to  0.926 

Amethyst,  oommon 2.750 

oriental,  or  violet  sapphire, 

8.809  to  4.160 

Ammonia 0.876 

Anthracite 1.860  tol. 850 

Antimony 6.702 

AsphaHmn 0.905  to  1.660 

Barytes 4.000 

salphate  of  (beary  sparX 

4.800  to  4.7-20 

Basalt 2.864 

Beeswax 0.956  to  0.964 

Biamnth 9.822 

Brandy 0.887 

Brass 7.SS4to8.896 


Brasswlre 

Brick 1.900to 

Bronze,  grun-metal 

Batter 

Oadmlam 

Gaoutohoac 

Chalk 

Cinnabar 

Ctoy 

Coal,  bltumicoos 1 .020  to 

Cobalt,  cast 

Copal 

Copper,  native 

cast 

"wire , 

coin 

Coral 2.540  to 


8.644 
2.000 
700 
942 
600 
968 
2.784 
8.99ft 
1.980 
I  MO 
7.^12 
1.046 
8.940 
8.788 
8.878 
8.916 
2.850 
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Diamond 8. 521  to  8 

Dolomite 2.540  to  2 

Earth,  mean  of  the  ^lobe 6 

Emerald 2.678  to  2 

Ether,  snlphurio 0 .68i  to  0 

Fatofbeef 0 

Feldspar 2.400  to  2 

Freestone 2 

Garnet 8.150  to  4 

Glass,  bottle 2 

crown 2 

3n 2 

lint 2.760  to8 


creei 
flint, 
plate. 


plate  of  St.  Gobain 2 

Gold,  native 15.600  to  19 

C),caat 19 
mered 19 

coin 17 

22  carats  fine 17 

20  cants  fine 15 

Granite,  Qnincy 2 

Staten  Island 2 

Graphite l.b87to2 

Grindstone 2 

Gunpowder,  loose 0.886  to  0 

close  shaken 0.987  to! 

BoUd 1.660  tol 

Gain  arable 1 

Gypsnm,  compact 1 .672  to  2 

Udiotrope  or  bloodstone, 

2.680  to  2 

Hematite  Iron  ore 4.500  to  5 

Honey 1 

Hyacinth 4.000to4 

Ice 0 

Iodine 4 

Iridium,  hammered 28 

Iron,  malleable 7.645  to  7 

cast 7 

ore,  ma^etic....  4.9u0to5 


.550 
.880 
.210 
.775 
.776 
.9<i8 
.62(1 
.148 
.800 
.IHS 
.520 
.642 
.8x9 
.760 
.4^8 
.500 
.2£S 
.862 
.647 
.4:36 
.709 
.652 
.780 
.400 
.148 
.900 
.000 
.800 
.452 
.288 

.700 
.800 
.456 
.750 
.980 
.948 
.(HO 
.817 
.207 
.200 


Ivory. 
I.ard.. 


1.822tol.917 

0.947 

Lead,  cast 11.850  to  11.445 

white 7.285 

ore.  mlena 7.250  to  7.760 

Lime,  quick 0.804 

Limestone,  compact..  2.866  to 8.000 

crystalliaed 2.722 

Marnesla,  carb 2.222to2.b12 

Malachite 8.700  to  4.000 

Manganese  ore  (psUomelane). 

8.700  to  4.880 

Marble,  Carrara 2.716 

Parian 2.887 

Egyptian 2.608 

Mercury,  common 18.568 

puPD HMO 

Mica *.750to8.100 

Milk 1.082 

Myrrh 1.860 

Naphtha 0.7(.0  to  0.847 

Nickel,  cast 8.279 

Nitre  (saltpetre) 1.900 

Oil,  castor 0.970 

Unseed 0.940 

olive 0.916 

turpentine 0.870 

whale 0.928 

Opal 2.114 

Opium 1.887 

Palladium 11.800 

Pearl,  oriental 2.510  to  2.750 

Peruvian  bark 0.7vS4 

Pewter 7.471 

Phosphorus 1.770 

Fktinum,  native....  17.U0O  to  18.000 

refined 19.500 

hammered 20.886 

wire  21.041 

laminated *22.0O9. 

Porcelain,  China 2.8fc5 


Porcelain,  B^vres 2.14^ 

Porphyiy 2.468  to  2,972 

Potassium... 0.^665 

Proof  spirit...* 0.928 

Quartz. 2.600to2.80O 

Jihodium 11.000 

Kosln 1.100 

Euby 4.288 

Salt,  common 2.180 

Sand 1 .600  to  1 .800 

Sapphire,  oriental 8 .994 

Serpentine 2.607  to  2.591 

Silver,  puro,  cast 10.474 

hammered 10.510 

coin 10.684 

State 2.110to2.672 

Soapsrone 2.650  to  2.F00 

Sodium 0.972 

Spermaceti 0.948 

Steel,  hard 7.816  to  7.840 

soft 7.8S8 

Sugar 1.606 

Sulphur,  native 2.088 

Aised 1.990 

Tallow 0.941 

Tar 1.016 

Tellurium 5.700  to  6. 115 

Tln,cast 7.291 

hardened 7.299 

Topaz. 8.400  to8.660 

Tourmaline 2.940  to  8.800 

Tungsten 17.400 

Turquoise 2.600  to  2.if80 

Ultramaxine 2.862 

Vinegar I  018  to  1 .080 

Water.  dlsUlIed 1.000 

sea 1.028 

DeadSea 1.240 

Wine.  Burgimdy 0.991 

white  champagne 0.997 

Zinc,  cast 7.1tO 


GRINDING.    See  Emery-grindino  and  Grindstones. 

GRINDSTONES.  Gnnd-stones  arc  used  for  giving  a  cutting  edge  to  implements  nnd  tools,  and 
also  for  removing  by  abrasion  the  surface  of  metal  to  prepare  the  same  for  painting  or  for  polishing 
processes.  The  English,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Ohio  grindstones  are  principally  used ;  but  each  of  these 
varieties  is  subdivided  into  different  sizes  and  kinds  of  grit,  the  most  prominent  of  which,  and  the 
work  for  which  they  are  adapted,  are  as  follows :  Neweastte--Y eWow  color  and  sharp  grit :  the  fine 
soft  ones  for  grinding  saws,  and  the  coarser  and  harder  ones  for  sad-irons  and  springs,  for  bead 
and  face  stones  in  nail  works,  and  for  castings  (dry  grinding).  Wiekersly — Grayish  yellow  color : 
for  grinding  saws,  squares,  bevels,  and  cutlers^  work  generally.  A  very  soft  grit  to  avoid  taking  out 
the  temper.  lAverpool  (w  Melling) — Of  a  red  color  and  very  sharp  grit :  for  saws  and  edge-tools 
generally.  An  excellent  grit  for  sharpening  axes  in  ship-yards.  Nova  Seoiia — Blue  or  yellowish 
gray  oolor,  and  of  all  grits,  from  the  finest  and  hardest  to  the  coarsest  and  softest :  the  large  ones 
for  grinding  sad-irons  and  hinges,  springs,  and  edge-tools ;  the  medium  and  small  sizes  for  machine 
shops  and  for  sharpening  edge-tools  generally.  Bay  Cfudcur,  N,  B. — Of  a  unifonn  blue  color,  and 
soft,  sharp  grit :  for  table-cutlery,  and  admirably  adapted  for  machinists'  tools,  and  for  sharpening 
edge-tools  generally,  when  a  fine  edge  is  required.  .^«9*ea-^White  color,  fine  and  sharp  grit :  for 
sharpening  edge-tools  generally.  Amherst  {Black  River) — ^Brownish-white  color,  soft,  loose  grit :  for 
edge-tools,  and  the  very  soft  ones  for  saws.  Independence — Grayish-white  color,  and  ooai'sc  sharp 
grit :  for  grinding  springs  and  files,  and  for  dry  grinding  of  castings.  Mamllon — Yellowish  white 
color,  coarse,  sharp  grit:  for  edge-tools,  springs,  files,  and  nail-cutters'  face-stones,  and  for  diy 
grinding  of  castings.  Huron  {MicJiigan)'~Ot  a  uniform  blue  color,  and  fine,  sharp  grit:  gocd  for 
sharpening  tools  when  a  very  fine  edge  is  required.  Glass-Cutiert^  Orindntoncs^  of  Newcastle,  War- 
rington, Craiglcith,  and  Yorkshire  crrits :  for  checkering,  mitoring,  fluting,  and  for  punty  stones. 
Curriers^  BiwstoneSj  of  Newcastle,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Ohio  grits:  for  first  and  second  stones;  and 
Bootoh  Water  of  Ayr,  Welsh,  and  Hindostan,  for  clearing-stones. 

The  grindstones  used  for  removing  suif ace  metal  are,  when  new,  from  5  to  7  feet  in  diameter, 
and  usually  run  at  a  speed  of  about  550  circumferential  feet  per  miputc.  In  oi'dcr  to  maintain  this 
speed,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  diameter  due  to  the  wear  of  the  stone,  the  pulley  attached 
to  tlie  shaft  upon  which  the  grindstone  is  bung  is  replaced  as  the  stone  wears  by  a  pulley  of  smaller 
diameter.  Grindstones  used  to  sharpen  instruments  usually  run  at  a  circumferential  velocity  vaiying 
from  about  180  to  360  feet  per  minute.  They  should  be  kept  very  true  by  being  turned  up,  which 
operation  may  be  accomplished  by  using  a  piece  of  gas-pipe  as  a  turning  tool.  For  very  particular 
work  the  grindstone  requires  to  run  so  true  as  to  necessitate  the  use  of  the  black  diamond  or  bort  as 
a  turning  tool.  The  wator  applied  to  a  grindstone  softens  it ;  hence  the  stone  should  not  run  in  a 
trough  of  water,  nor  be  allowed  to  stand  with  water  applied  to  any  part  of  it,  for  the  reason  that 
tho  softer  parts  wear  away  the  quickest,  and  thus  throw  the  stone  out  of  true.  Ibe  stone  should  be 
wetted  from  a  pipe  suspended  above  it,  and  provided  with  a  cock  to  shut  off  the  water  when  the 
stone  is  not  in  use. 

A  useful  device  for  truing  grindstones  is  shown  in  Fig.  2226.  It  consists  of  a  hardened  steel- 
threaded  roll  held  in  bearings  in  a  frame  or  stand,  which  is  bolt^Kl  to  the  grindstone  frame  in  such  a 
pofiition  as  to  bring  the  thread  upon  tlie  roll  into  contact  with  the  face  of  the  stone.    The  action  is. 
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ttut  the  tops  of  the  thread  ctuBh  off  the  atone  in  minute  sectioDs  or  gimnuUr  particles.  The  mtln 
■Mud  or  bottom  piece  is  Becurel;  clamped  upon  the  trough  close  to  the  face  of  the  stone;  then  by 
inmii^  the  hand-irfaecL  the  threaded  roll  in  brou(;ht  iolo  ooniact  vich  the  face  of  tlie  stone,  and  is 
allowed  to  remain  ao  aa  long  aa  fa  requisite  to  produce  the  desired  result.  The  Tster  is  to  be  left  aa 
uaal  in  the  trou^li.  When  b;  long  uee  the  thread  on  the  hardened  roll  becomes  worn,  It  can  be  re- 
eat,  which  operation  may  tie  repeatedly  performed. 

Li  gnnding  tools  and  instrumuDte,  a  cutting  edge  is  formed  by  the  line  of  juoctica  of  the  two 
facets  at  the  point  of  a  vedfcc    The  angle  of  these  two  facets  one  to  the  other  is  dcMrmined  bj  con- 
oderatioas  of  atrei^th,  and  the  shape  of  each  facet  either  by  oonBidcrationa  of  strength  or  of  shnpc. 
As  a  rule,  the  harder  the  material  to  be  cu),  the  more  the  approach  of  the  two  facets  U)  a  ri^ht 
angle,  one  with  the  other ;  and  so  likewise 
the  greater  the  strength  required,  the  ncaror 
the  facets  to  a  right  angle.     Thus,  wbile  the 
ficela  of  a  grarer  may  stand  at  an  angle  of 
iO',  thoec  of  the  cutters  for  a  pair  of  shears 
or  a  punching  machine  will  stliid  at  an  anj;lc 
of  about  89  ,  though  Imth  may  be  used  to 
cut  iron  and  steel.    In  this  latter  cose,  the 
stren^h  being  the  main  conrideralion,  it  must 
ba  obtained  at  a  sacrifice  of  keenness;  wherc- 
V,  it  we  take  the  case  of  a  razor  or  a  lance, 
riurpnesd    is    the   main    consideration,   and 
strength  is  disregarded. 

In  detenoining  upon  which  side  of  the 
•tone  any  i^ven  tool  should  be  ground,  the 
workman  takes  into  consideration  the  follow- 
ii^  points ;  the  shape  of  the  tool,  the  amount 
of  metal  requiring  to  be  ground  off,  and  the 
randiUon  of  the  grindstone. 

Upon  the  edge  of  a  tool  which  last  receirea  the  action  of  the  rtooe,  there  is  always  formed  what  la 
tenned  a  feather-edge  ;  that  is  to  say,  tho  metal  at  the  edge  does  not  separate  from  the  body  of  the 
metal,  but  clings  thereto  in  the  form  of  a  Sne  ragged  web.  If  now  we  take  a  point  on  tbe  circum- 
ference of  ths  stone,  aj  say  at  F,  h'ig.  22'ii,  it  should  leave  contact  with  the  tool  at  the  point  of  the 
tool  denoted  by  D.  Instead  of  doing  this,  howe«er|  [he  metal  at  the  extreme  edge  girea  way  to  the 
pressure,  and  does  not  grind  off,  but  clings  to  the  tool,  leavii^  a  web,  as  shown  from  D  to  A'; 
whereas,  if  the  same  tool  were  held  in  the  positiou  shown  at  O,  the  point  .^'  upon  the  stone  would 
meet  the  tool  at  the  edge  first,  and  would  cut  the  metal  clear  away  and  not  leaie  a  feather-edge. 
Now  the  amount  of  the  feather-edge  will  be  greater  as  the  facets  forming  the  edge  stand  at  a  greater 
angle  one  to  another,  so  that,  were  the  fact^ts  at  a  right  angle,  instead  of  forming  an  acute  wedge,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2'22a,  the  fcath- 
er-ed^e  wonid  be  Tery  short  in-  "»»•. 

deed.  But  in  allcasesthefealh-  —      ■— - 

er-cdge  is  greater  upon  soft  than 
upon  hard  nietal,  and  is  also 
greater  In  proportion  as  the 
tool  is  pressed  more  firmly  to 
Ibe  stone.  Therefore  the  work- 
nan  coof  orms  the  amount  of  the 
pressure  to  the  reqaireinenla,  by 
making  it  the  gi-eatest  during 
the  early  grinding  sttu;e,  when 
tbe  object  is  to  grind  away  the 
nuplus  metal,  and  tbe  least 
during  the  latter  part  of  the 
process,  when  finishing  the  cut- 
tii^  edge ;  and  hence  he  obtains 
a  sbarpcr  tool,  because  whatev- 
er feather-edge  there  may  be 
breaks  off  nj  soon  as  the  tool  is 
placed  under  cutting  duty,  leav- 
iag  a  flat  [iloce  along  the  edge. 

Tbe  main  prinriplca  involved 
m  tbe  art  of  tool-grinding  may  be 
practically  applied  as  follows; 

Rnt,  to  deHoe  tbe  point  which  distiDgiiishes  whether  the  stone  ix  running  to  or  from  yon,  let  A,  Hg. 
Sii7,  represent  a  grindstone,  and  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  tools  belil  thereon.  If  a  radial  line_  from  the 
eentre  of  the  stone  forms  an  obtoae  angle  with  the  face  of  the  tcol  which  first  meets  a  point  on  the 
periphery,  or  face  of  the  atone  as  it  is  usually  tenned,  then  tbe  stone  is  running  from  you  ;  while 
if,  on  tlie  other  hand,  that  faoc  forms  an  acute  an^le  to  the  radial  line,  then  tbe  stone  is  running 
loyoo,  no  matter  in  what  position  in  regard  to  tbe  atone  you  may  stand.  In  ordinary  shop  par. 
ISDoe,  the  ^de  of  the  stone  on  whidi  the  face  of  the  stone  enters  the  trough  is  alnnvs  called  the  side 
*itb  tiie  stone  running  to  you,  because  all  grinding  which  requires  to  be  done  with  the  stone  running 
to  yon  is  performed  on  that  skle,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  the  rest  shown  in  S\g.  2227.    It 
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is  Terr  dsDgeroua  to  giind  od  tli&t  aide  oF  ibe  atone  without  usiog  tbe  real  tu  n  Blendjing  point  tnd 
as  a  Bafeguard.  2i  and  C  ai-e  f^round  with  the  stone  running  from  ;ou,  D  is  neutral,  sod  E  and  F 
»re  ground  wiUi  the  stone  running  to  you.  Hence,  with  the  atone  running  to  jou,  the  greater  the 
angla  of  the  front  face  of  the  Cool  (that  ie,  tbe  face  whicb  has  tbe  gijodslone  running  toward  it),  tbe 

greater    the    liubitilj 
tasn.  of  the  tool  to  catch 

ID  the  Btoue  and  the 
more  difficult  it  ia  to 
hold  tbe  tool  neadilj, 
white  the  reverse  is 
tiie  case  when  tbe 
Btone  is  runnin''  from 
jou;  and  it  follows 
that  ae  the  length  of 
the  cutting-tool  edge 

difficult  it  will  be  to 

hold  the  lool  in  the  po 

silioD  of  D,  K,  or  F. 

'i'hur*foi-c  toola  baviof; 

broad   cutting   edges 

firmed  by  acute  an 

[.lea  sbouid  be  ground 

1   in  the  poaiiion  of  B, 

ualesD,     indeed,    the 

Ftonc  ia  very  true  and 

auioolh,   Bod   bag  no 

soft   spots,  in  which 

case  it  ia  permissible  to  grind  them  hold  In  a  position  rclalive  to  a  radial  line  of  tbe  stooe  aiiuilar  to 

that  at  E ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  well,  while  boldiag  the  loul  at  that  angle,  to  grind  it  in  tliat  part  ot 

the  circumfarencc  of  the  atone  occupied  bv  D,  or  between  that  and  the  position  occupied  b,v  E,  so 

that,  should  It  cbancc  to  catch  in  the  alone,  it  will  not  drag  or  force  the  finfiera  down  to  tbe  r^t. 

We  may  now  consider  what  effect  the  size  of  tbe  work  haa  upon  the  poBition,  relative  to  tbe  stone, 
in  which  it  should  be  ground,  by  giving  a  few  'examples  of  grindiiig.  In  the  case  of  veir  tniati 
articles  wc  may  use  alroost  any  part  of  a  true«toiie,  because  the  hand  has  comparatively  a  tburouirli 
control  of  a  small  article.  To  grind  the  end  face  of  any  bar,  the  bar  Is  always  placed  upon  the  rest, 
as  shown  In  ^g.  liil  at  F ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  move  the  bar  to  varioue  poKitioiis  along  the 
face  of  the  atone,  or  slowly  to  revolve  it,  caucin.s  it  to  travel  across  that  face,  as  othcm  Ihs  a  groove 
will  be  worn  la  the  slone.  Any  work  requiring  to  he  jjround  to  a  point  must  be  held  in  the  position 
shown  at  H,  Fig.  i!S2e ;  it  ahould  be  moved  across  the  fai.'c  of  the  stone  as  tbe  grinding  proceeds, 
to  prevent  tbe  wearing  of  a  groove  in  the  stone.  The  surface  of  sheet-metal  or  plates  shinld  be 
ground  in  the  position  occupied  by  D,  Fig.  Ii227.  The  cutting  edges  of  ill  bbides  should  be  ground 
in  the  position  shown  at  0  or  H  in  Fig.  iiii,  because  they  can  be  held  steady,  and,  if  held  lightly 
toward  tbe  finish,  with  a  small  amount  only  of  feather-edge.  Atl  drills  should  be  ground  upon  the 
ends  while  upon  the  rest,  eicepting  the  faces  of  Sat  drills,  as  at  H,  while  the  diametral  edges  must 
be  ground  as  nt  F,  Y\g.  2227.  Anything  that  is  sttfliciently  long  to  afford  \jirm  grip  with  both 
hands  when  standing  in  the  por.ilion  of  F  may  be  ground  in  tliBt  position,  providing  tbat  the  top  cf 
the  rest  is  close  to  the  perimeter  of  the  stone.  All  blades  requiring  a  keen  edge  must  be  held  li^lly 
to  the  stone,  to  avoid  getting  broad  and  tliick  feather-edges. 

After  a  tool  is  ground,  il  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the  festber-edge  without  having  recourse  to 
an  oilstone.  Iliichinists  often  aecomptiab  tbis  object  by  drawing  the  cutting  ed;:e  across  a  piece  of 
wood,  holding  the  cutting  edge  parallel  with  the  line  of  motion,  which  removes  tbe  feather-edge  wiili. 
out  breaking  it  off  low  down,  as  would  he  the  case  if  tbe  length  of  tbe  cutting  edge  stood  at  a  rl;jfat 
angle  (o  tbe  line  of  motion. 

Poaer  rtqvircd  lo  drive  Orindtlonet. — According  to  Ilarlig's  eiperimcnta,  to  diivo  grindstones 
empty,  tbe  power  is  ciprcssed  by  the  follcwicg  foin.ulis; 


In  theae  fonnulas  P  =  power  required,  d  =  diameter  of  Blone  in  Inches,  v  —  velocity  in  feet  per 
minute,  and  n  =  number  of  revolmions  per  minute. 
The  coefficients  of  friciion  between  grindstones  and  metals  arc  as  follows ; 

CwrM  ETtnditiHiM  Flno  ^ndttgnea 

At  blffb  apeeds.  it  low  speeda. 

For  east-iron 22  .12 

"   wrought-iron ■t4  l.flO 

"   steel 29  0.61 

,.  ■   ,        .  .      »      P>^o 

(jnndslone  s  net  work;   "=  „„  ^nn- 
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GUN.    See  AiR-GuN,  Fire-Auvs,  and  Ordnance. 

GCy-CARUUGB.    See  Ordxanck. 

GUN-COTrON.    Sec  Explosives. 

GUNPOWDEIl.    See  Explosiyes. 

GUTTA-PERCHA.  A  gum  obtained  from  the  Iwnandra  ffutla^  a  tree  indigenous  to  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  Its  density  is  a  little  above  that  of  water.  At  ordinary  temperature  it  is  supple,  very 
tenacious,  extensible,  but  not  very  elastic.  At  112"  F.  it  softens,  and  at  212°  it  becomes  adhesive 
and  pasty,  so  that  it  may  be  moulded  into  any  desired  form.  On  cooling  it  becomes  hard  and  firm. 
It  may  thus  be  used  for  taking  impressions  of  objects  or  for  making  moulds  for  electrotypers,  as  it 
preserves  even  the  finest  lines  and  markings.  At  266°  gutta-percha  melts.  At  higher  heats  it  boils 
and  undei*goes  partial  distillation,  yielding  a  light  solid  residue  and  oils  formed  chiefly  of  isoprene 
and  caoutchoucene.  Normally  of  cellular  texture,  under  strong  traction  it  becomes  fibrous  and  much 
more  resistant.  Thus,  when  by  a  powerful  pull  its  length  is  doubled,  it  supports  without  breaking 
the  strain  of  a  force  double  tliat  required  to  produce  its  extension.  This  resistance  is  not  offered  in 
all  directions,  as  the  material  when  thus  extended  is  easily  torn  by  transverse  strain. 

Gutta-percha  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  but  the  best  insulating  substance  for  electricity  known. 
It  welds  easily,  simple  warming  of  the  pieces  being  all  that  is  required.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  at 
all  temperaturo.4,  and  withstands  steam  well.  It  resists  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  better  than 
India-rubber,  and  is  unattacked  by  the  most  powerful  of  chemical  reagents,  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohols  and  turpentine,  and  dissolves  best  in  benzine,  chloroform,  and  bisulj^hide  of  car- 
bon. These  agents  do  not  cause  it  to  swell  as  they  do  India>rubbcr,  but  gradually  dissolve  it  from 
the  surface  to  the  interior.  The  solution  becomes  colorless  on  filtration,  and  if  evaporated  leaves 
gutta-percha  in  a  pure  state,  when  it  resembles  wax. 

When  exposed  to  air  and  light,  pure  gutta-percha  becomes  rapidly  modiSed,  disengaging  a  peculiar 
acid  odor.  The  surface  hardens  and  splits  in  all  directions.  Thus  modified,  the  material  loses  most 
of  its  valuable  qualities ;  it  becomes  even  an  electrical  conductor,  and  is  transformed  into  a  kind  of 
friable  resin  insoluble  in  benzine.  Much  of  this  resinous  substance  is  found  in  commercial  gutta- 
percha, owing  to  the  exposure  of  the  material.  The  alteration  is  best  prevented  by  immersion  of  the 
substance  in  water  in  a  dark  place. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  characteristics  in  which  gutta-percha  and  India-rubber 
differ: 

Gutta-percha,  when  immersed  in  boiling  water,  contracts  ji  bulk,  while  India-nibber  expands  anJ 
increases  in  bulk. 

Gutta-percha  juice  is  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and  consolidates  in  a  few  minutes  after  exuding  from 
the  tree,  when  it  becomes  about  as  hard  as  wood.  India-rubber  sap  is  perfectly  white,  and  of  about 
the  consistence  of  thick  cream ;  when  it  coagulates  it  gives  from  4  to  6  parts  of  water  out  of  lU ;  it 
may  be  kept  like  milk,  and  is  frequently  drunk  by  the  natives. 

Gutta-peroha,  first  treated  with  water  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  then  dissolved  in  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine and  precipitated,  yields  a  substance  consistent  with  the  common  properties  of  gutta-peroha. 
Similar  treatment  of  India-rubber  rosults  in  a  substance  resembling  in  appearance  gum  arable. 

Gutta-peroha  by  distillation  yields  57|-  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  while  India-rubber  yields  85f 
per  cent. 

Gutta-peroha  in  its  crude  state,  or  in  combination  with  other  materials,  may  be  heated  and  reheated 
to  the  consistence  of  thin  paste,  without  injury  to  its  future  manufacturo.  India-rubber,  if  but  once 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  will  be  destroyed  and  unfit  for  futuro  use. 

Gutta-peroha  is  not  decomposed  by  fatty  substances ;  one  application  of  it  is  for  oil-vessels.  In- 
dia-rubber is  soon  decomposed  by  coming  in  contact  with  fatty  substances. 

Gottarpercha  is  a  non-conductor  of  cold,  heat,  and  electricity,  and  in  its  natural  state  is  non-elastic, 
and  with  little  or  no  flexibility.  India-rubber  is  a  conductor  of  heat,  cold,  and  electricity,  and  is 
highly  elastic  and  flexible. 

The  specific  gravity  of  gutta-percha  is  much  less  thai^  that  of  India-rubber — in  the  proportion  of 
100  of  gutta-peroha  to  150  of  India-rubber. 

Preparation, — The  preparation  of  gutla  peroha  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  India-rub- 
ber. (See  India-Rubber.)  The  crude  material  is  duUverod  to  oommeroe  in  blocks  weighing  from  2 
to  5  lbs.  each,  filled  with  impurities.  In  order  to  purify  it,  the  blocks  aro  cut  into  slices  by  the 
machuie  represented  in  Figs.  2228  to  2230.  Fig.  2228  is  a  side  elevation,  Fig.  2229  a  front  eleva- 
tion,  and  Fig.  2230  a  sectional  view.  A  A  represents  tlie  framework.  ^  is  a  ciroular  iron  plate, 
of  about  6  feet  diameter,  in  which  are  three  slots,  into  which  are  inserted  three  radial  knives,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  irons  of  an  ordinary  plane  or  spoke-shave.  ^  is  a  shaft,  to  the  end  of  which 
the  plate  B  is  attached,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is  made  to  revolve  at  any  desired  velocity,  motion 
being  communicated  to  the  shaft  from  a  steam-engine,  or  any  other  convenient  first  mover,  through 
the  medium  of  gearing  or  drums  D  is  an  inclined  shoot,  down  which  the  lumps  of  ctoide  gutta- 
peroha  are  dropped  against  the  knives  of  the  revolving  plane  B^  by  which  they  are  cut  into  slices  of 
a  thickness  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  projection  priven  to  the  knives.  The  speed  of  this  machine 
is  about  200  turns  per  minute.  The  slices  are  afterward  collected,  and  put  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
hot  water,  where  they  are  left  to  soak  till  they  feci  soft  and  pliable  to  the  touch,  and  until  all  the 
leaves  and  other  impurities  contained  in  the  roasfl  are  separated  from  it.  In  this  partially  purified 
state  the  material  is  taken  to  a  carder,  or  large  circular  box  containing  a  cylinder  or  drum  covered 
with  carved  teeth.  This  runs  at  a  speed  of  about  800  turns  per  minute,  and  rhrods  the  gutta-pereha 
mto  small  pieces,  which  fall  into  a  vat  of  water  placed  below.  The  gum  being  porous  fioats  on  the 
•iirfaoc,  and  the  impurities  aro  precipitated. 

Another  machine  for  this  purpose  is  represented  in  Fig.  2231,  which  subjects  the  prutta-peroha  to 
a  vety  thorough  working  over.    The  crude  gUm  is  presented  by  the  feeding  rollers  6^'  to  the  action 
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of  the  first  breaker  F\  It  is  by  the  latter  broken  up  into  shreds  or  fragments,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  earthy  and  other  extraneous  matters  are  beaten  out  of  and  disengaged  from  it,  the 
whole  falling  in  a  mingled  mass  into  the  water  contained  in  the  compartment  (^  of  the  tank,  where  the 
different  materials  assort  themselves  according  to  their  specific  gravities.    Such  pieces  as  consist  of 


sssa 


pure  gutta-percha,  or  in  which  gutta-percha  predominates,  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  while 
most  of  the  earthy  and  other  extraneous  matters  sink  to  the  bottom.  The  revolving  endless  web  H* 
then  draws  toward  it  the  floating  gutta-percha,  and  carries  it  upward  to  the  second  set  of  feeding- 
rollers  CPy  mounted  over  the  second  compartment  ^  of  the  tank,  from  which  rollers  it  is  delivered  to 
the  second  breaker  F^^  to  undei^o  a  repetition  of  the  process  which  has  been  just  described,  in  order 
to  its  being  further  disentangled  and  purified.  Fi'om  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  compartment 
^  the  guttarpercha  is  cam^  up  the  inclined  endless  web  ^*  to  the  rollers  (?^  which  deliver  it  to 
the  third  breaker  F^  over  the  compartment  /•,  by  which  it  is  a  third  time  broken  up,  in  oixler  to 
separate  any  remaining  impurities  from  it.  The  inclined  endless  web  H*  next  carries  it  forward  to 
the  rollers  &*,  which  present  it  to  the  revolving  cylinder  /T,  by  the  blades  of  which  it  is  cut  or 
minoed  into  a  multitude  of  very  thin  slivers,  which,  as  they  fall  into  the  water  in  /',  are  thrown  for- 
ward  in  the  direction  of  the  agitator  M.    As  this  agitator  revolves  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 

which  the  floating  mass  of  gutta-percha  is  moving-,  it  forces  the  gutta-percha  down 
V^^  into  the  water,  and  to  take  a  circuitous  course  through  it  toward  the  large  endless 

web  N^  whereby  it  is  washed  free  from  any  dirt  which  may  have  collected  upon  it  in 
^^"^    %        passing  through  the  preceding  operations.    By  the  endless  web  N  the  gutta-pcrclia 

is  next  moved  onward  to  the  series  of  rollers  RR^S  S ;  and  from  the  last  pair  of 

the  series  the  gutta-percha  is  raised  by  an  endless  revolving  web  O  to  a  pair  of  metal 


pressing  and  finishing  rollers  Y'-  K',  which  are  set  by  adjusting  screws  to  a  distance  from  one  an- 
other equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  or  band  into  which  it  is  now  desired  that  the  gutta-percha 
should  be  compressed.  After  passing  through  between  V^  and  y,  the  sheet  or  band  is  carried 
back  over  the  topmost  of  those  rollers,  y*,  and  then  over  the  wooden  drum  Uy  to  be  wound  on  a 
taking-up  roller  V.  In  case  it  is  desired  to  unite  the  gutta-percha  with  cloth,  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  water-proof  fabric,  the  cloth  is  led  in  as  shown  at  W^  and  is  firmly  united  to  the  gum  by  pres- 
sure between  the  rpUer  Y^  and  drum  U,  After  passing  throuirh  the  carder  previously  described,  the 
gutta-percha  is  kneaded  and  rolled  into  sheets. 

In  order  to  cut  the  sheet  gum  into  strips  or  bands  of  any  shape,  an  ingenious  machine  devised  by 
Cliarles  Hancock  in  1844  is  used.  It  consists  simply  of  two  steel  rolls  grooved  on  their  surface. 
The  grooves  on  each  roll  are  semicircular^  so  that  when  the  rolls  are  superposed  a  series  of  cylindri- 
cal orifices  is  formed  between  them.  The  mateiial,  previously  heated,  is  passed  between  the  rolls, 
which  cut  it  into  cylindrical  strips,  or  strips  of  any  desired  shape  of  section,  corresponding  with  the 
form  of  the  grooves.  Another  method  of  cutting  sheets  into  strips  is  by  the  use  of  a  large  number 
of  parallel  blades  mounted  on  a  single  moving  support. 

The  form  of  calenders  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet  gutta-percha  is  represented  in  Figs.  2232 
and  22S3.  The  rolls  are  6  feet  4  inches  long  and  22  inches  in  diameter,  each  one  weighing  about 
7,000  lbs.    They  are  heated  by  steam. 

Gutta-percha  tubes  are  made  by  forcing  the  gum  over  a  steel  mandrel  held  as  a  core  in  a  cylinder 
of  iron.  As  the  material  is  hot  on  emer^'ing,  the  sides  of  the  tube  would  naturally  stick  t(^ether. 
To  prevent  this,  the  tube  as  fast  as  it  is  formed  is  led  through  a  vat  of  water  some  50  feet  in  lengvh. 
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The  water,  presaiiig  equallj  dd  tl 
il  cools  sntl  sets.  B;  ibit  meuu 
1  break  of  anj  kind. 


An  importaat  udlizaCioD  of  fpitU-pcrchs  is  aa  an  inaulating  mateHal  for  electrical  conducting. 
wjrea.  A  thio  coating  of  the  gum  maj  be  applied  to  a  wire  by  paaeing  the  latter  througb  a  reeael 
containing  the  gutta-percba  in  a  melted  EtaU.  This  method,  howerer,  dues  not  uuwer  for  applying 
the  gattapercba  envelope  to  aub- 

msriiie   or  BublerraDean  cables.  USB. 

Far  this  purpose  the  gum  Is  pari- 
fied  with  the  greatest  cure,  and 
la  placed  in  a  cylinder,  where  It 
it  kept  plastic  bj  heat,  and  M 
the  same  time  U  strongly  com- 
preaaed  b;  a  piston.  The  wlrei 
eompoeing  tbe  core  of  the  cable 
are  caoscd  to  pus  through  a 
dumber  into  wliich  the  gum  aleo 
enters,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
rotated,  so  lliat  thej  emerge  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  gutta-percha, 
which  ii  increased  in  thickness  as 
deaired  by  repetiUons  of  the  pro- 

VulcsaimtioQ  of  gutta-penlhs 
U  effected  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  lodia-nibber.  The  opera- 
tion renders  tbe  material  much 
hatder,  but  it  19  net  nearlj  so 
iKce9sar7  to  adapt  it  to  various 
parpoocs  as  in  the  cose  of  caout- 
chouc; bencc  it  is  not  often  done. 
The  impossibility  of  working  or 
diiaolving  gutta-percha  Or  rub- 
ber after  vnlcaniiatioD  has  led 
to  many  attempts  to  remove  tbe 
■viphnr,  the  most  saceessfal  of 
which  ia  noted  under  Titdii-Rdb- 
na.  In  vulcanidng  gutta-percha, 
■ben  the  proportion  of  sulphur 

is  increased  and  the  heat  prolonged,  a  very  hard  black  substance  is  produced,  which  is  susceptible 
oF  high  polish,  and  which  may  be  worked  like  iror;.  This  is  commonly  made  into  combs  and  various 
objects  of  art     Gutta-percba  'n  largely  used  b;  dentists  as  a  foundation  for  artiGcial  dentures. 
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Works  for  Hefercnec. — Sec  articles  "  Gutta-Percha  "  in  Urc*8  "  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manuf ao- 
tnreB,"  and  in  tiie  "  American  Cyclopaedia,"    See  also  Figuier'a  "  Mcrveilles  de  Tlndustrie  " 

GYROSCOPE.*  A  name  applied  to  various  instruments  designed  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  of 
rotation.  The  most  curious  and  generally  interesting  form  of  gyroscope,  rightly  named  "  mechanical 
paradox,"  Fig.  2234,  although  its  principle  was  discovered  long  before  its  first  construction,  consists 
essentially  of  a  disk  revolving  on  pivots  within  a  ring,  having  on  the  line  of  prolongation  of  its  axis, 
on  one  side,  a  bar  or  spur  with  a  smooth  notch  beneath  to  receive  the  hard  smooth  point  of  an  up- 
right support.    Thus  placed,  when  the  disk  is  not  turning,  the  whole  falls,  of  course,  like  any  heavy 

body  unsupported.    Rotate  rapidly  by  imwind- 
8SM  ing  a  string,  set  on  the  support,  but  uphold  the 

opposite  side  of  the  ring;  no  peculiar  move- 
ment then  occurs.    But  if  while  the  disk  is  rap- 
y^^  ^k.^^\x  itlly  turning,  the  bar  being  on  the  support,  the 

opposite  side  be  act  free,  the  whole,  instead  of 
falling,  as  would  be  expected,  commences  a 
steady  revolution  in  a  horizontal  circuit  about 
the  point  of  support,  moving  more  rapidly  as 
'\  II   ^^^^      MM  ^^^   /    ^^^  primary  rotation  is  expended,  and  sinking, 

at  first  imperceptibly,  then  more  rapidly,  until 
in  from  one  to  three  minutes  it  oomes  to  rest. 
Mathematical  analysis  shows  that  when  set  free 
it  continually  falls  and  rises,  but  this  motion  is 
not  visible.  The  disk  started  with  its  axis  in 
or  below  the  horizontal  never  rises,  without 
aid,  above  its  first  position.  Started  with  high 
speed  above  the  horizontal,  it  may  rise ;  and  if 
its  connection  with  the  support  allow,  as  when 
this  is  by  a  ball  and  socket,  it  may  even  ascend  to  a  vertical  position,  and  spin  as  a  top.  Arrested  in 
its  traveling  movement,  it  always  descends ;  hastened,  \i  rises.  Checked  in  any  part,  it  inclines  in  the 
direction  of  that  part.  In  the  form  now  given,  the  traveling  or  orbital  movement  is  always  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  disk  is  going.  But  if  the  axis  be  prolonged  beyond  the  support, 
and  the  disk  and  ring  slightly  overpoised  by  a  weight  on  the  other  side,  then  the  disk  always  travels 
in  the  direction  in  which  its  top  is  going,  and  nearly  all  the  phenomena  are  reversed.  Many  other 
curious  results  may  be  obtained ;  it  will  here  be  added  further  only  that  the  disk  below  the  horizon- 
tal is  always,  and  above  it  usually,  slowly  falling ;  and  that  the  orbital  motion  invariably  takes 
place  toward  that  side  of  the  disk  in  which  the  force  of  the  rotation  about  its  own  axis  is  most  re- 
sisted or  checked.  For  proof  of  this  latter  principle,  let  any  small  wheel  be  rotated,  and  while  turn- 
ing rub  or  seize  it  upon  any  side ;  the  rotation  in  this  side  being  thus  checked,  and  actually  or  in 
effect  subtracted  from,  that  in  the  opposite  side  preponderates,  and  the  wheel  is  urged  toward  the 
side  in  which  the  checking  occurs. 

Perhaps  no  completely  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  can  be  given  without  employing 
the  'anguage  and  processes  of  the  higher  mathematics.  This  has  been  done  in  a  very  complete 
manner  by  Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard  in  a  paper  published  in  the  ^  American  Journal  of  Education "  for 
June,  1857,  and  also  published  separately  under  the  title  ''Analysis  of  Rotary  Motion  as  applied  to 
the  Gyroscope "  (New  York,  1857).  The  following  explanation,  proposed  by  Dr.  Levi  Reuben  of 
New  York,  is  perhaps  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  possible  to  give  without  the  aid  of  mathematics.  There 
are  two  facts  to  be  explained :  support,  and  orbital  movement,  or  traveling  about  the  supporting 
point.  For  the  first,  suppose  the  disk  composed  of  1 ,000  equally  heavy  particles.  When  it  is  set 
rotating  and  released,  each  of  these  particles  is,  as  a  separate  ball,  acted  on  by  two  moving  forces, 
that  giving  the  rotation,  and  that  of  gravity ;  but  the  whole  is  also  held  together  by  the  constrain- 
ing action  of  cohesion.  Suppose  that,  when  released,  the  axis  points  below  the  horizontal :  gravity 
acts  in  vertical  lines  and  equally  on  all  the  particles.  Its  direction  and  amount  may  be  represented 
by  equal  short  pendent  threads  dropping  down  from  all  the  particles.  If  the  particles  be  also  sup- 
posed in  a  single  plane,  the  extremities  will  all  lie  in  a  new  plane,  slightly  without  and  below  the 
plane  of  the  disk,  and  parallel  with  it.  The  forces  impressed  in  giving  rotation  upon  the  several 
particles  of  the  disk  will  all  point  in  its  plane,  being  represented  at  any  moment  by  tangents  to  the 
circles  in  which  the  several  particles  move,  pointing  in  all  directions,  and  varying  in  length  from  the 
axis,  where  this  is  zero,  to  the  periphery,  where  it  is  a  maximum.  But  the  resultant  movements  or 
tendencies  of  the  particles  must  all  terminate  in  the  exact  ]>lane  in  which  the  gravitative  components 
were  seen  to  terminate.  Every  particle  thus  acted  upon,  then,  tends  to  go  outward  or  forward  into 
the  new  plane  already  referred  to.  The  several  pressures  are  to  points  scattered  somewhat  widely 
in  that  plane ;  but  owing  to  the  cohesion  of  all  the  particles,  they  arc  constrained  to  move  or  press 
forward  in  a  body.  The  effect  is  as  if  the  whole  disk  were  pulled  outward  and  very  slightly  down- 
ward,  while  the  pivot  in  the  notch  reacts  or  pull^^  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  the  wheel  is  sup- 
ported, in  part,  as  if  slung  up  by  strings  attached  to  its  two  faces  and  pulled  in  opposite  directions. 
When  the  disk  is  above  the  horizontal,  the  new  p'anc  is  behind  or  within  it ;  it  then  pushes  against 
the  pivot,  and,  this  reacting,  there  occurs  suppoi-t  by  opposite  pressures,  instead  of  tractions.  Thus 
we  discover  one  reason  why  no  material  support  is  needed  for  the  remote  end  of  the  axis ;  while  as 
a  consequence  of  this  view,  if  the  axis  be  horizontal  it  must  first  sink  slightly,  yet  it  may  be  only  im* 
perceptibly,  before  support  can  occur.  This  agrees  entirely  with  the  results  of  mathematical  analysis. 
In  the  second  place,  why  does  the  disk  travel  around  the  supporting  point  ?    When  not  overpoised, 
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lirtntatioii  meting  downward,  and  rotation,  in  the  ascending  side  of  the  dittk,  upwaixl,  the  latter  is  in 
effect  decomposed  into  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  component,  the  horizontal  expressing  itself  in  the 
pressure  already  referred  to,  the  vertical  being  resisted  or  antagonized  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  the 
result  for  each  particle  being  the  sum  which  the  latter  as  a  negative  quantity  would  form  with  the 
former.  In  the  ascending  side,  therefore,  gravity  overbalances,  equals,  or  diminishes,  according  to 
the  place  of  each  particle,  the  rotative  force  of  ascent  acting  upon  it;  but  to  the  vertical  component 
of  the  rotative  force  of  all  the  particles  in  the  descending  side  it  aidds  alike  a  quantity  of  action 
eqiul  to  its  own  amount.  Hence,  the  whole  rotative  force  in  the  descending  half  may  be  considered 
as  increased,  that  in  the  ascending  as  diminished.  There  will  be  some  point  in  the  ascending  half  at 
iriiich  the  vertical  component  of  rotation  equals  gravity ;  this  will  become  in  effect  a  point  of  rest, 
or  of  no  action.  This  is  then  the  point  pierced  by  the  resultant  axis — the  point  about  which  all  the 
particles  under  the  combined  forces  will  tend  to  ravolve:  those  in  the  ascending  half  starting  with 
less  radii  to  sweep  around  this  point  as  a  centre ;  those  in  the  descending  starting  with  longer  radii, 
and  sweeping  in  longer  curves  about  the  saftie  point.  J'hus  the  disk  is  continually  carried  to  the 
side  ui  which  the  action  is  most  checked ;  and  this  constitutes  the  traveling  movement.  When  over- 
poised on  the  opposite  side,  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  disk  itself  is  upward,  the  axis  acting  as  a 
lever,  the  support  on  which  it  rests  as  a  fulcrum :  the  rotative  force  of  the  descending  particles  is 
now  resisted  by  it ;  and  for  a  like  reason  the  disk  now  moves  toward  its  descending  side.  When  not 
overpoised,  the  traveling  movement  of  the  disk  itself  introduces  a  new  element  into  the  case,  by  re- 
sisting the  rotating  of  particles  in  the  upper  half  backward  in  the  course  of  movement.  This  checks 
and  diminishes  the  action  in  the  upper  half  of  the  disk,  and  constitutes  a  new  source  of  support  by 
«;eneratlng  a  tendency  upward ;  and  it  is  doubtless  this  part  of  the  action  that  raises  the  disk  at 
times  to  an  erect  position.  The  principles  thus  arrived  at  explain  also  why  the  disk  travels  faster 
as  its  axial  rotation  lessens,  and  also  when  weights  are  added  to  it ;  why  in  the  ordinary  form  it 
rises  if  ita  motion  is  hastened  with  the  hand ;  why,  if  overpoised;  it  descends  by  being  hastened,  and 
rises  on  being  delayed  in  its  orbital  movement ;  and  in  fact,  it  may  safely  be  said,  every  phenomenon 
which  the  instrument  can  be  mode  to  present.  The  same  explanation,  in  effect,  applies  if  the  rotat- 
mg  body  be  a  sphere,  or  of  any  other  form 

The  facts  of  support  and  orbital  movement,  though  separately  considered,  are  really  but  two  dif- 
ferent expressions  of  the  same  phenomenon ;  the  two  actions,  here  for  convenience  separated,  really 
eonspire  in  one  movement,  and  that  is  the  composition  of  a  rotation  caused  by  gravity  with  anp 
qther  imparted  by  the  hand.  The  reason  why  the  rotating  body  does  not  fall  is  that,  in  such  a 
body,  whenever  its  plane  is  oblique  to  the  vertical,  gravity  is  no  longer  allowed  to  act  singly, 
bat  must  in  every  instant  enter  into  composition  with  an- 
other force.  Hence  the  body  in  such  case  cannot  simply 
fall,  but  naust  move  toward  such  new  place  in  space  as  the 
combined  actions  shall  determine;  and  hence,  again,  the 
tame  force  which  ordinarily  produces  a  vertical  fall,  here 
carries  a  body  round  in  a  horizontal  circle,  or  secondarily 
sometimes  even  causes  it  to  ascend.  The  weight  of  the  ro- 
tating disk,  however,  b  in  all  positions  sustained  by  the 
rapport  and  base  on  which  the  apparatus  rests.  In  this  ex- 
planation, the  distance  through  which  the  gravitative  force 
acts  has  been  taken  as  very  short,  because  by  experiment 
and  calcalation  it  can  be  proved  that,  unless  the  weight  of 
the  ring  is  very  great,  the  whole  downward  action  of  grav- 
ity on  the  disk  is  very  slight  compared  with  that  of  the  ro- 
tation first  imparted  by  the  hand,  sometimes  as  small  as  in 
the  ratio  of  1  to  40  or  60. 

HACKLE.    See  Flax  Machinery. 

HAHMEItS,  HAND.  The  nature  of  work  to  be  done  by 
hammers  calls  for  very  great  differences,  not  only  in  the 
form,  material,  and  weight  of  the  hammer-head,  but  also  in 
the  appendages  to  it.  There  are  the  material  and  form  of 
the  hsjidle,  the  angle  at  which  the  handle  should  intersect 
the  axial  line  of  the  hammer-head,  the  position  of  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  with  respect  to  the  intersection  of  this  axial 
line,  and  the  length  and  elasticity  of  the  handle.  If  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  not  in  the  central  line  or  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  hammer-head,  then  there  is  a  tendency  to  bring 
the  hammer  down  on  the  edge  of  the  face,  and  not  on  the 
face.  If  this  defective  consti-uction  be  great,  the  muscles 
of  the  wrist  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  counteract  the 
tendency.  If  the  defective  construction  be  slight,  then  the 
work  is  often  marked  with  angular  indents.  Arrangements 
too  may  be  required  for  modifying  the  intensity  of  the  blow 
while  retaining  the  effects  resulting  from  a  heavy  hammer, 
where  a  light  one  would  be  iuefficicnt. 

In  dealing  with  hammers  the  following  questions  claim 
careful  consideration :  What  power  or  energy  is  in  a  hammer  of  known  weight  moving  at  a  known 
velocity,  if  brought  to  a  state  of  rest  by  impact  on  a  block  ?  Can  this  impact  effect  of  a  hammer 
be  converted  into  simple  pressure,  and  be  stated  as  a  load  or  weight  placed  where  the  impact  is 
i^uisite  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  impact  did  ?    If  the  mode  of  solving  the  first  question 
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be  made  clear,  then  the  answer  to  the  second  can  be  readily  obtained.  The  measurable  elements 
which  affect  the  result  are  a  Tariation  in  the  mass  of  the  hammer-head  and  a  variation  in  the  length 
of  the  handle.  By  a  varied  mass  there  is  a  varied  weight  in  the  hAmmer ;  by  a  varied  length  of 
handle  there  will,  with  the  same  muscular  effort,  be  a  varied  velocity  in  this  mass ;  and  upon  a  com- 
bination of  mass  and  velocity  depends  the  pi-oduoed  energy.  (See  Dtnamics.)  Now,  if  a  mass  of 
metal  moving  at  a  known  velocity  strike  an  object,  the  energy  of  the  blow  results  from  the  condi- 
tions at  the  moment  of  impact  For  example,  the  work  done  in  the  hammer  H^  Fig.  2235,  as  it 
strikes  the  nail  JV,  does  not  depend  upon  its  velocity  through  the  arc  Q  JV,  but  only  upon  its  velocity 
when  commencing  contact  with  the  nail.  Hence,  so  long  as  the  material  which  gives  the  blow  and 
the  mass  of  it  are  the  same,  it  is  not  of  any  consequence  how  the  velocity  was  accumulated.  It  rca y 
result  from  centrifugal  or  rectilinear  action,  or  from  muscular  effort,  steam  pressure,  or  gravity. 
Hence,  other  elements  remaining  unchanged,  whatever  accelerates  the  velocity  of  a  hammer  increases, 
according  to  very  clear  rules,  the  energy  of  that  hammer. 

Custom  and  certain  mathematical  considerations  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  height  of  the  fall 
needful  to  impart  a  velocity,  rather  than  the  velocity  itself,  as  the  element  to  be  combined  with  the 
mass  of  a  hammer  in  order  to  determine  its  actual  energy.  It  may  therefore  be  stated  that  the 
simple  pile-driving  machine  or  drop-hammer,  in  which  the  head  falls  under  the  action  of  gravity 
only,  is  the  representative  form  into  which  all  hammers  must  be  converted  in  oixler  to  calculate  en- 
ergy. The  laws  governing  falling  bodies,  explained  fully  under  Dtnamics,  will  make  clear  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  present  case.  To  estimate  the  ^ork  in  the  blow  of  the  hammer,  the  space 
through  which  the  hammer-head  must  fall  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
velocity  of  impact,  must  be  determined.  Then,  if  this  deduced  space  be  combined  with  the  weight 
in  pounds  of  the  hammer,  we  shall  have  the  measure  of  the  energy  of  the  latter. 

Example. — Suppose  a  hammer-head  weighs  2  lbs.,  and  the  velocity  at  the  instant  of  the  blow- was 
observed  to  be  at  the  rate  of  25  feet  per  second :  then  the  space  through  wliich  under  the  influence 

F*         (26)*         625 
of  snravity  it  must  have  fallen  to  acquire  this  vc!ocity  will  be  «=  -  -  =  - — -'  -  =  — --  =  9.7  feet, 
^        "*  '  2  ^      2  X  32.2       64.4  ' 

or  10  feet  nearly.  Then  the  work  of  one  blow  of  that  hammer  would  be  represented  by  2  x  10  =  20 
foot-pounds ;  that  is  to  say,  the  blow  of  this  two-pound  hammer  would  produce  an  effect  similar  to 
that  of  a  weight  of  20  lbs.  falling  through  a  space  of  1  foot,  or  40  lbs.  through  6  inches,  or  240 
lbs.  through  1  inch.  The  following  table,  by  Major  Maitland  of  the  Royal  Gun  Factories,  Woolwich. 
England,  gives  a  number  of  valuable  experiments  and  calculations  relative  to  hammers.  They  were 
made  upon  copper  cylinders,  and  the  mean  from  throe  experiments  of  the  compression  of  each  from 
one  blow  of  the  hammer,  desciibed  in  the  first  and  second  columns,  is  stated  in  the  third ;  the  other 
columns  in  the  table  explain  themselves : 

Table  Showing  Force  of  Hammers. 


NATURE  OV  HAaOOER. 


Hand 


Light  slodge  (raised). . . 
Ught  sledge  (swung) . . 
Heavy  sledge  (raised). . 
Heavy  sledge  (swong).. 
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Feotfomidi. 
886,000 

708,000 

780,000 

882,000 

900,000 


Foot'pOWMll. 

2,688,000 
8,009,000 
8,815,000 
8,087,000 
8,150,000 


48.8 

2.0 

87.9 

4.0 

89.9 

4.8 

81.6 

6.8 

82.0 

6.0 

1 

Iniemal  Effects  of  Hammering  on  Mdals. — ^Besides  the  surface  work  produced  by  hammers,  there 
is  some  hitherto  tnysterious  and  as  yet  uninvciitigatcd  internal  work  done  by  them.  If  an  iron  bar 
be  held  in  the  line  of  the  dtp  of  the  magnetic  needle  and  struck  upon  the  upper  end  with  an  ordinai7 
hammer,  it  will  become  polarized,  one  end  repelling,  the  other  end  attracting,  the  magnetic  needle. 
Reverse  the  bar  and  strike  it  on  the  opposite  end  as  many  blows  as  before  were  f^ven,  and  both 
ends  will  attract  the  magnet.  Give  two  or  three  moro  blows,  and  the  bar  shows  magnetic  effects  the 
reverse  of  those  first  obtained.  Something,  therefore,  has  occurred  in  the  bar  due  to  hammer>im> 
pact,  and  the  recognition  of  this  makes  it  in  a  measure  apparent  why  the  compass  needle  in  iron 
ships  may  be  affected  in  consequence  of  the  tremor  to  which  the  vessel  is  subjected  owing  to  blows 
from  the  waves. 
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These  magnetic  manifestations  seem  to  be  accompanied  with  internal  material  changes,  which 
sometimea  make  their  existence  too  dear  by  fractures  as  unexpected  as  they  are  dangerous.  In  the 
Engine  Works  at  Crewe,  England,  numerous  investigations  have  been  made  into  the  consequences  of 
blows  as  from  hammers  upon  cold  metals.  In  one  case  an  axle  of  a  looomotiTe  tender,  with  its 
wheels,  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  blows,  which  were  successive,  periodic,  and  adjusted.  The 
dimensions  of  the  axle  were  6  feet  IH  inches  long  and  6|  inches  diameter  where  the  wheel  was 
keyed  on.  It  projected  81  inches  beyond  the  wheel.  A  weight  of  60  lbs.  was  caused  to  fall  from  a 
height  of  5  feet  upon  the  same  part  of  the  axle.  In  the  case  of  an  iron  axle,  a  crack  manifested 
itself  after  6,128  blows,  and  the  axle  was  broken  by  9,843  blows.  When  the  axle  was  of  steel  and 
of  the  same  dimensions,  the  weight  struck  60,000  blows  from  a  height  of  6  feet.  Afterward  8,040  . 
blows  were  given  by  the  same  weight  falling  from  a  height  of  10  feet;  and  then  the  axle  broke  in 
two  pieces.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  case  there  were  no  previous  signs  of  injury,  the  sound 
caused  by  the  blow  previous  to  that  which  fractured  the  axle  being  as  clear  in  its  ring  as  that  emitted 
by  the  first  blow  struck.  Calculated  according  to  the  principle  already  detailed,  the  measure  of  the 
energy  expended  before  the  iron  axle  cracked  is  represented  by  6,128  x  60  x  5  =  1,888,400;  and 
after  being  cracked  and  before  the  fi'acture  by  8,715  x  60  x  5  =  1,114,600 ;  making  a  total  energy  of 
2,952,000.  Now,  before  the  steel  axle  was  fractured  there  was  expended  upon  it  first  an  energy  rep- 
resented by  50,000  X  60  X  5  =  15,000,000,  and  this  was  succeeded  by  3,040  x  60  x  10  =  1,824,000 ; 
i.  e.,  before  the  fracture  the  steel  axle  was  subjected  to  a  total  energy  of  16,824,000,  or  to  about  9 
tames  the  hammering  given  to  the  iron  before  the  latter  cracked. 

EffeeU  of  Heavy  ojmI  Light  Hammen. — An  inquiry  of  much  interest  with  respect  to  hammers  is ; 
What  difference  is  produced  on  a  material  if  struck  by  a  light  hammer  moving  at  a  high  velocity, 
and  by  a  heavy  hammer  moving  at  a  low  velocity  f  For  example :  Suppose  a  hammer  weighing  2 
lbs.  strikes  an  object  with  a  velocity  of  40  feet  per  second ;  then  the  height  from  which  that  hammer 
most  have  fallen  under  the  action  of  gravity  only  would  be  24.845  feet.  The  work  done  would  there- 
fore be  represented  by  2  x  24.845  =  49.690  foot-pounds — say  60.  Again,  suppose  a  hammer  weigh- 
ing 10  lbs.  strikes  the  same  object  with  a  velocity  of  18  feet  per  second  ;  then  the  height  from  which 
that  hammer  must  have  fallen  under  the  action  Of  gravity  only  would  be  5.0311  feet.  The  work 
done  therefore  would  be  represented  by  10  x  5.0811  =  50.311,  or  say  50  agahi. 

The  two  hammers  are  thus  said  to  have  the  same  amount  of  work  in  them,  or  to'be  capable  of 
doing  equal  work.  Yet  in  practice  their  effects  aro  by  no  means  identical.  It  is  a  well-known  ex- 
perimental fact  in  mechanics  that  if  a  scries  of  balls  be  suspended  as  shown  in  Figs.  2286  and  2287, 
and  if  one  ball  A  be  lifted  and  allowed  to  strike  the  row  of  balls,  no  matter  what  the  velocity  of  thai 
ball  may  be,  but  one  ball  will  be  caused  to  swing  off  at  the  opposite  side  B,    If  two  balls  be  lifted 
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ind  allowed  to  swing  against  the  rest,  as  in  Fig.  2287,  then  two  balls  will  be  thrown  off  at  the  other 
end ;  and  so  on.  Nq  increase  of  velocity  will  alter  the  corresponding  number  of  balls  thrown  off  at 
tlie  opposite  side,  though  it  will  the  distance  these  balls  travel.  Now  let  the  balls  in  line  represent 
the  atoms  or  molecules  of  a  body :  the  impinging  balls  will  be  hammers  of  different  masses.    The 
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heavy  hanmier,  so  to  speak,  transfers  its  moss  into  the  interior  of  the  struck  object,  while  the 
lighter  hammer,  acting  on  the  same  principle,  docs  not  put  so  much  of  the  material  in  motion.  In 
t^  case  of  riveting,  it  may  be  inferred  that  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  hammer  the  hot,  soft  rivet  might 
be  made  to  fill  in  the  recesses  of  the  rivet-hole,  while  the  lighter  hammer  would  pimply  close  over 
tod  finish  olf  neatly  the  hammered  end,  without  a  cup-swage  being  put  over  it    Similar  considei'm- 
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tions  to  the  foregoing  underlie  the  use  of  light  and  heavy  projectiles  fired  at  high  and  low  velodties 
from  cannon. 

Forma  of  ffamnurs. — Figs.  2238  to  2241  are  different  forms  of  engineers'  hammers,  varying 
chiefly  in  the  form  and  angle  the  pene  makes  to  the  head.  Figs.  2242  to  2246  are  plumbers'  ham- 
mers, Fig.  2242  being  used  both  as  a  hammer  and  as  a  swage.  Fig.  2246  is  a  mason's  hammer. 
Figs.  2247  and  2248  show  the  forms  used  by  boiler-makers.  Fig.  2249  is  a  cooper's  hammer,  and 
Fig.  2260  a  ship-carpenter's  claw-hammer.  Fig.  2261  is  a  coach-trimmer's,  and  Fig.  2252  a  slater's 
hfl^omer.    Fig.  2268  is  a  fireman's  hatchet  or  tomahawk  hammer,  and  fig.  2264  is  a  carpenter's 
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mallet,  which  should  be  made  of  hickory,  the  sizes  being,  one  2^  x  8  x  6  inches  long,  and  another 
about  8  X  3|  X  6^  inches  long,  the  handles  being  mortised  and  properly  wedged  to  the  head. 

Manipulation  of  the  Hammer, — ^The  operations  performed  by  the  hammer  may  be  classified  as:  1, 
driving.;  2,  bending ;  8,  stretching  or  expanding.  The  first  two  are  comparatively  rude  operations, 
but  in  the  last  named  the  exercise  of  unusual  skill  and  judgment  is  required.  When  stretching  by 
means  of  the  hammer  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  form  of  work  to  bring  it  to  a 
required  form,  regardless  of  straightness  and  flatness,  it  is  termed  "  pening,"  or  sometimes  **  pan- 
ing ; "  when  flatness  or  truth  is  the  end  sought,  the  operation  is  termed  straightening.  In  pening, 
very  light  strokes  are  given,  so  as  to  cause  the  effects  of  the  blows  to  remain  at  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  metal.  But/in  straightening,  heavier  blows  are  delivered,  and  the  effects  penetrate  the  work 
correspondingly  to  a  greater  depth.  The  principle  involved  in  the  operation  of  pening  is  that  of 
stretching  the  surface  receiving  the  blows,  which  causes  the  pened  surface  to  lift  above  the  plane  of 
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the  original  surface.  Thus,  suppose  a  plate  of  iron  to  be  bent  as  shown  in  Fig.  2256.  The  delivery 
of  light  blows,  as  denoted  by  the  small  circles  at  A^  would  stretch  that  side  of  the  plate  without 
affecting  the  opposite  surface,  and  by  elongating  it  cause  the  plate  to  straighten ;  or  if  the  pening 
were  sufficient,  the  plate  would  become  bent  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  convex  surface  becoming 
the  concave  one. 

The  hammer  used  by  plate-straig^teners  and  saw-straighteners,  shown  hi  Fig.  2256,  Is  termed  a 
**  long  cross-face  " — ^^  long  "  because,  being  intended  to  be  used  as  a  sledge,  it  is  provided  with  a 
long  handle,  and  "  cross-face  "  because  the  length  of  the  face  on  one  end  stands  crosswise  with  the 
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leopb  of  Bie  f»«  on  the  other.  This  hamiBer  oaDses  the  metal  to  rise  or  lift  In  front  of  It,  the 
direction  in  which  the  rise  t&lccB  place  depending  upon  tbe  dii«clion  m  which  the  length  of  the  hun- 
nKt-tioe  ftrikes  the  plate.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  itrike  the  blows  shovn  at  the  end  A  of 
the  plate  shown  in  Fig.  22S7,  and  that  we  then  turn  the  hammer  upude  down  and  strike  the  blovs 


denoted  hj  the  marks  at  £  in  the  same  fignre  (this  the  workman  cu  perfom  by  rerenlng  the 
hammer,  without  changing  his  position) ;  the  result  will  be  to  curl  np  the  plate  as  denoted  by  the 
dotted  lines.  This  effect  is  prodnoed  by  two  causes,  the  first  of  wliicb  U  the  shape  of  the  hammer- 
face,  Mid  the  second  is  the  direction  in  which  the  blows  falL    Fig.  S2BB  represents  an  iron  plate 


.  Bajii  C.  Then,  the  indenla- 
>  the  Burrouoding  iron  i^ll  be 
hidiatted  by  the  dotted  lines.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  dotted  lines  are  in  each  case  longer  on  one 
side  of  the  mark  than  on  the  other ;  and  the  reason  is  that  the  effect  is  f;reater  on  that  side,  or  rather 
b  that  direction,  because  the  hammer  does  not  fall  TcrUcally  upon  the  plate,  but  somewhat  aslant. 
If  the  plate  shown  in  F^,  2257  be  turned  up  on  edge  so  as  to  appear  as  in  Fig.  226tf,  the  direction 
in  wliich  the  haminer  would  travel  when  striking  the  blows  at  A  in  Fi?.  £357  in  denoted  by  the 
amws  B  in  Fig.  3259 ;  while  If  we  turn  up  the  same  plate  so  that  its  ed^c  D  iti  Hg.  22S8  will  ap- 
pear as  the  edge  B  hi  Fig.  2260,  the  direction  of  the  blows  shown  at  B  in  Fig.  2287  will  be  denoted 
by  the  arrows  B  in  Fig.  2260 ;  so  that  both  the  shape  of  Che  hammer-Face  and  the  direction  of  the 
blow  conjointly  act  to  draw  or  bend  the  plate  in  the  required  directioiu  If  we  take  a  ball-faeed 
hammer,  the  effect  produced  will  be  as  shown  in  Ft".  2281,  in  which  the  circle  A  repreiients  the 
mark  left  by  a  ball-face  or  pene  hammer,  and  the  divei^n;;  dotted  lines  show  the  effect  of  the  blow 
upon  the  sarrounding  iron.  £  represenLf  a  blow  delivered  by  the  same  hammer,  which  while  falling 
trareled  also  in  [he  direction  of  the  arrow  C,  the  direction  effects  of  the  blow  being  denoted  by  the 
dotted  lines. 

We  next  CDms  to  the  twist-hammer,  shown  in  IHg.  2S62.  This  is  a  hand-hammer  with  the  two 
bees  standing  parallel  to  each  other,  but  diogonal  to  the  body  of  the  hammer ;  ao  that,  by  turning 
the  handle  in  the  hand,  the  direction  of  the  hammer-marks  will  be  rererscd.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  in  Fig.  22S3  the  outlines  represent  a  plate;  the  hnes  slanting  one  way,  as  at  A,  will  represent 
hammer-marka  made  by  one  face,  and  those  slanting  the  other  way,  us  at  B,  marks  mode  by  the 
odier  face  of  the  hammer,  the  direction  or  line  in  which  the  hammer  fell  being  the  same  In  both 
taws.  By  rery  little  moving  of  the  poaition  of  the  bammer-handlc,  then,  and  by  tumin|i  the  han»- 
■er  as  required,  the  workman  can  place  the  hammcr-morks  in  any  necessary  direction,  as  shown  ty 
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tlie  Temaining  mtiit  Id  Hg.  £303,  without  needing  to  change  his  poEiiion.  The  iron-worker  often 
emplojg  thii  meuia  to  tiler  the  fonn  of  girder-roda,  abafts,  etc.,  thai  are  loo  H^d  to  be  bent  bj 
ordinoj^  hammer-blowB,  u»  well  as  to  close  ind  refit  work.     Suppoae,  for  iastancu,  the  strap  shown 
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in  Fig.  S2M  was  too  wide  at  A.  It  maj  be  rested  on  a  bench  or  wooden  block  E  and  pened  al  the 
Lorner  C.  If,  hovever,  the  strap  had  a  sharp  inatead  of  a  round  comer  at  C,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  rest  (he  two  enda  of  the  strap-jaws  on  the  bench,  and,  oslng  the  ball  pene,  deliver  the  blows 
shown  by  the  marka  at  D.  In  either  cose,  the  effect  will  be  to  close  the  distance  between  the  Jawa 
at  A.  The  reason  in  the  latter  case  for  pcnlng  the  Rtrap  in  the  middle  is  that,  since  the  pening  will 
tend  to  round  the  face  lengthwise,  filing  out  the  pening  marlu  will  tend  to  straighten  that  face,  and 
may  be  more  quickly  pcrfonncd  ;  for.  It  we  were  to  peue  the  face  in  two  places,  the  filing  out  of 
the  marka  would  aid  the  peoing  to  round  Ihe  face.  It  is  obvious  that,  were  the  jaws  too  narrow  at 
A,  pening  the  inaide  crown  face  of  the  strap  would  widen  them.  The  blows  should  fall  dead ;  that 
is,  the  hammer  ahoold  fall,  to  a  great  extent,  bj  lla  own  wei):hl,  the  number  rather  than  the  force  of 
the  blows  bnng  depended  upon  \  hence  the  hammer-marks  will  not  be  deep.     This  is  of  especial  Im- 


portance when  pening  haa  to  be  performed  upon  finished  work,  because,  if  the  marka  sink  deeply, 
proportionately  more  grinding  or  filing  is  required  to  efface  them ;  and  for  this  reason  Ihe  force  of 
the  blows  should  he  as  near  equal  as  possible.  Auothcr  and  a  more  importaDt  reason,  however,  la 
that  the  effect  of  the  pt-ninp;  dors  not  penetrate  dctply;  and  if  much  of  the  pcncd  surface  ia  re- 
moved, the  effects  of  the  pening  will  be  also  removed ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
blowd  do  not  penetrate  deeper  than  about  one-thirty-sccond  of  an  inch.  While  the  work  is  bein;; 
pened,  it  should  be  rested  upon  a  wood  or  a  lead  blocli,  and  held  so  (bat  the  part  struck  is  supported 
as  much  aa  possible  by  the  block.  In  no  case  should  it  be  rested  upon  on  iron  or  aoy  haiil-metal 
block,  aa  that  would  tend  to  stretch  the  under  face,  and  partially  nullity  the  effects  of  the  pening. 

In  sCraightemng  work  of  caat-iron,  pening  beara  an  imporlint  pari,  especially  in  the  case  of  Iron 
patterns  or  light  iron  castings.    Suppose,  for  example,  that  Fig.  S2(iR  represeula  an  iron  casting,  and 


that  the  diatancc  A  from  the  centre  of  one  double  ere  to  that  of  the  other  wai*  too  ahorl ;  by  pening 
the  anus  on  the  faces  denoted  by  8,  C,  and  in  the  place  denoted  by  5,  the  distance  A  could  eosil; 
be  mode  correct    If  the  width  at  A  were  too  great,  similnr  pening  at  C,  V  would  be  required. 
The  skill  domuidod  In  the  straightening  pnioesaca  conaiets  not  so  much  in  delivering  the  blows  •■ 
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in  discovering;  precisely  where  they  shoald  be  delivered,  because  one  misdirected  blow  increases  the 
error  in  the  plate  and  entails  the  necessity  of  many  properly  delivered  ones ;  and  though  the  whole 
plate  may  be  stiffened  by  the  gross  amount  of  blows,  yet  there  will  be  created  local  tensions  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  plate,  rendering  it  very  likely  to  spring  or  buckle  out  of  truth  again.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, we  take  a  plate  of  iron  and  hammer  it  indiscriminately  all  over  its  surface,  we  shall  find  it 
very  difficult  to  straighten  it  afterward,  not  only  on  account  of  the  foragoing  reasons,  but  for  the 
adcUtional  and  most  important  one  that  the  effect  of  the  straightening  blows  will  be  less,  on  account 
of  the  hammei^  surface  of  the  plate  offering  increased  resistance  to  the  effects  of  each  blow ;  and 
after  the  plate  is  straightened,  there  will  exist  in  it  conflicting  strains,  an  equilibrium  of  which  holds 
the  plate  straight,  but  the  weakening  of  any  of  which  will  cause  the  preponderance  of  the  others  to 
throw  the  plate  out  of  straight.  To  discover  where  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  hammer,  the  operator 
(if  it  is  a  thin  plate)  rests  one  end  on  the  straightening  block  or  anvil,  and  supports  the  other  end 
with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  he  bends  the  plate.  The  unduly  expandeid  parts  of  the  plate 
dieir  show  themselves  by  their  excessive  movement 

under  the  bending  process,  and  for  this  reason  are  3S68. 

called  loMe  plciees  ;  while  the  unduly  contracted  parts, 
which  are  called  tight  place»^  offer  more  resistance  to 
the  movement,  and  therefore  move  less.  The  opera^ 
tor  requires  to  observe,  besides  the  location,  the  shape 
of  the  loose  place,  so  that  he  may  know  in  what  direc- 
tion the  length  of  the  hammer-face  should  meet  the 
plate  to  stretch  the  tight  places  in  the  proper  direo-  I    i   I    I 

tion.    If  the  plate  is  too  heavy  and  strong  to  be  tested  |   i    |   i  |    i 

by  springing  it  with  the  hand,  it  is  held  or  rested  on    |  I    I    I   I    I   I    I   I 

edge,  when  the  shadows  upon  its  face  disclose  the  ex-     ' 

panded  and  contracted  places.    In  either  case  the  ham-    i 

mer  is  similarly  applied.  An  example  is  shown  in  Fig. 
226d,  in  which  A  is  supposed  to  represent  a  loose  place,  and  B^  C7,  and  D  tight  places.  The  ham- 
mer is  therefore  applied  at  B,  C7,  and  2>,  as  denoted  by  the  small  circles.  This  process,  however, 
induces  a  tight  place  at  E^  which  is  also  hammered. 

In  Figs.  2267  and  2268  is  shown  the  process  for  removing  kinks  or  bends  at  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
the  circular  lines  at  A  denoting  a  loose  place.  The  hammer  is  first  applied  as  at  j8  /  the  plate  is 
then  tamed  over  and  hammered  as  at  c  in  Fig.  2268,  the  lengths  of  the  hammer-marks  being  in  tlie 
direction  shown. 

A  valuable  paper  on  the  hammer,  by  the  Sev.  Arthur  Rigg,  from  which  extracts  are  made  in  this 
article,  appears  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  ArU^  xxiil.,  813.  J.  R.  (in  part). 

HAMMERS,  POWER.  Of  these  machines  there  are  three  principal  types:  1.  Drop-hammers,  in 
which  the  hammer  is  lifted  and  afterward  allowed  to  fall  by  its  own  gravitation,  delivering  its  blow 
after  the  manner  of  a  pile-driver.  2.  Trip-hammers,  in  which  the  hammer  is  lifted  by  a  cam  against 
the  compression  of  a  spring  or  elastic  cushion,  which  accelerates  the  fall  of  the  hammer,  and  hence 
the  force  of  the  blow  delivered,  when  the  hammer  arm  or  beam  is  released  from  the  action  of  the 
cam.  8.  Dead-stroke  hammers,  in  which  the  connection  between  the  hammer  and  the  mechanism 
driving  it  is  nuide  elastic,  so  as  to  enable  the  hammer  on  its  descent  to  increase  in  velocity  independ- 
ently of  the  speed  of  the  mechanism,  and  also  designed  to  prevent  the  full  shock  due  to  the  blow 
from  being  imparted  to  the  frame  and  other  portions  of  the  machine.  To  this  last  class  belong  the 
pneomatic  hammers. 

Dbop-Hammkrs  have  become  almost  indispensable  for  the  manufacture  of  small  articles  of  iron, 
and  steel,  such  as  parts  of  sewing-machines  and  fire-arms.  They  operate  in  connection  with  properly 
made  matrices  and  dies,  reproducing  almost  indefinitely  the  form  in  its  exactness,  and  leaving  the 
material  in  excellent  shape  for  subsequent  working.  Drop-dies  are  usually  made  of  refined  cast- 
steel,  and  they  arc  often  strapped  with  tough  wrought-iron  shrunk  on  after  the  dies  are  otherwise 
fimshed. 

MerriiTs  Drop-Hammer  is  represented  In  perspective  in  ¥ig.  2269.  The  operating  mechanism  is 
shown  in  section  in  Fig.  2270.  The  hammer-head,  which  weighs  from  800  to  1,800  lbs.,  is  attached 
to  a  board  of  white  oak  Bj  which  passes  up  between  two  smooth  friction-rolls  A  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  machine.  These  rolls  revolve  in  opposite  directions.  The  shaft  upon  which  the  front  roll  is 
keyed  rans  in  eccentric  sleeves,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  <7,  placed  in  stationary  boxes.  When  theso 
sleeves  are  rotated  a  small  portion  of  a  circle,  the  front  roll  is  moved  nearer  to  or  farther  f ix>m  the  rear 
ran,  and  this  movement  is  effected  by  the  operator  by  means  of  the  rod  D,  which  is  connected  with 
a  treadle.  When  the  rolls  are  closed  together  and  pressed  against  the  board,  their  friction  on  each 
side  of  the  latter  raises  it,  and  thus  elevates  the  hammer ;  then,  when  the  rolls  are  separated,  the 
head  is  free  to  fall  by  its  own  gravity.  On  the  right  of  the  machine,  Fig.  2269,  is  shown  a  latch ' 
which  is  connected  with  the  treadle,  and  which  may  be  pivoted  at  any  elevation.  On  this  the  ham- 
mer rests  in  the  beginning,  and  when  the  workman  presses  down  the  treadle  he  pulls  back  this  latch, 
and  at  the  same  time  through  the  rod  D  separates  the  rolls.  The  hammer  then  falls.  The  instant 
the  blow  is  delivered,  the  operator  removes  his  foot  from  the  treadle,  the  drop-rod  then  falls,  and 
the  eccentric  sleeve  turning  the  front  roll,  aided  by  the  pull  of  the  belt,  is  forced  against  the  board, 
raising  the  hammer  up  again.  If  it  be  desired  to  give  a  series  of  heavy  blows,  the  latch  is  thrown 
back,  and  the  hammer  is  allowed  to  rise  until  it  strikes  a  projection  on  the  drop-rod.  It  thus  lifts 
die  latter,  causes  a  separation  of  the  rolls,  and  falls.  By  this  arrangement  the  hammer  may  be 
made  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  foot,  and  blows  of  any  degree  of  lightness  or  shortness  may  be 
giren. 

7%e  ffotehkisa  <t  StUes  Drop-Hammer. — ^The  working  portions  of  this  hammer  are  represented  in 
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.  A  board  is  attaclicd  to  the  head,  u  In  the  preceding  eiample,  and  passes  bct'ocn  fric- 
MotioD  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  latter  is  communicated  by  cog-wheela  B.  The  (eetb 
B  eni^a)^,  and  hcDC«  the  rsTolution  is  cnnatant ;  but  in  order  to  cause  the  griping  of  the 
e  shaft  of  one  wheel,  and  roascqueDtly  the  roll  thereon,  iB  moved  closer  to  the  other.  The 
lie  wheels  are  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  this  moTcment.     This  sliding  motion  is  ettected 
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c  C  connected  with  a  lever  D,     Clomps  G  are  proTided  to  enable  the  operator  to  hold 
the  hammer  at  will 
Id  making  drop-foi^iiigs,  the  metal  is  heated  and  placed  in  the  lover  die,  but  not  in  such  a  quan- 
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as  sharply  as  if  done  by  a  file.  Again,  but  a  single  blow  should  be  delivered,  as  the  first  stroke 
usually  spreads  out  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  on  the  surface  of  the  die,  which  rapidly  cools.  If  this  be 
struck  by  the  hammer,  not  only  will  the  foi-ging  be  thrown  out  of  shape,  but  the  die  itself  is  liable 
to  be  injured. 

Taip-IIammers. — Figs.  2272  and  2273  represent  a  small  trip-hammer,  such  as  is  commonly  used 
in  forging  spindles  and  bolts,  and  for  swaging  various  other  kinds  of  small  work.  A  is  the  driving- 
pulley,  with  a  flange  on  each  side  to  guide  the  belt  while  running  loose.  Ihis  pulley  is  attached  to 
the  cam-shaft,  upon  the  other  end  of  which  is  the  balanoe-wheel  E,  c  is  a  foot-lever,  connected 
with  the  catch  5  by  a  rod  and  spring,  by  means  of  which  the  hammer  can  be  stopped  or  started 
without  shipping  the  belt  i^'is  a  bed  of  timbers  bolted  together  to  form  a  support.  O  is  the  post 
in  which  the  hammer-block  is  r laced,  and  usually  extends  4  or  5  feet  into  the  ground.  f\&  the  rock- 
er, aajusted  by  screws  and  bolts,  so  that  the  hammer  can  be  set  at  any  taper.  /S"  is  a  heavy  cast-iron 
plate  to  which  all  other  parts  are  connected,  and  which  is  bolted  firmly  to  the  timbers  below. 
^     Figs.  2274  and  2275  represent  another  form  of  trip-hammer,  in  which  h  is  the  lifting-cam. 

Dkad-stroke  Hammebs. — The  Palmer  Fower-Spring  Hammer  is  shown  in  Fig.  2276.  The  hammer 
slides  in  guides  provided  in  the  frame,  motion  being  given  to  it  by  means  of  a  spring  pivoted  at  its 
centre  and  operated  by  a  crank  and  connecting-rod,  as  shown. 

Th£  BradUt/  Cus/doned  Hammer  is  shown  in  Fig.  2277.  The  upper  hammer  A  is  bolted  to  the  tube 
J?,  which  passes  through,  and  is  carried  by  a  casting  pivoted  at  C  in  bearing-blocks  which  may  be 
adjusted  in  height  (by  means  of  the  set-screw  a  and  hand-wheel  b)  so  that  the  face  of  the  upper 
hammer  may  meet  the  face  of  the  work  fair,  noti^ithstanding  variation^  in  its  thickness.  Pivoted 
also  at  (7  is  a  triangular  frame  having  the  two  sockets  //  for  the  reception  of  rubber  cushions  or 
springs  F  O.  This  frame  receives  motion  from  the  connecting-link  H,  to  which  it  is  pivoted.  H 
receives  motion  from  an  eccentric  upon  the  shaft  /.  As  this  frame  lifts,  it  throws  the  tube  against 
the  rubber  cushion  E^  which  causes  the  motion  of  J?  to  be  reversed  with  considei-able  force. 

Pneumatic  Hammer. — Fig.  2278  represents  a  sectional  view  of  the  air-cylinder  of  an  improved 
atmospheric  hammer  invented  by  M.  Chenot,  and  exhibited  at  the  French  International  Exposition 
of  1878.  When  the  crank  A  rises,  it  draws  with  it  the  pistons  B  and  C.  Piston  B  causes  an  ex- 
pansion in  chamber  1.  Piston  C  compresses  the  air  in  chamber  2,  and  produces  expansion  or  partial 
vacuum  in  chamber  8.  These  effects  unite  to  cause  the  entire  cylinder  D  to  rise,  thus  elevating  the 
hammer  E,  The  cylinder  D  continues  its  rapid  upward  motion  until  the  crank  passes  the  point  F. 
Then  the  combined  action  of  the  ascending  cylinder  and  descending  pistons  produces  a  strong  com- 
pression of  the  air  in  chambers  1  and  8,  and  this  air  expanding  drives  down  the  cylinder  and  hammer 
with  great  force  upon  the  anvil.  Without  the  interposing  air-cushion  which  always  exists  between  the 
working  parts,  it  is  evident  that  this  machine  would  be  subject  to  severe  and  injurious  shocks ;  but 
these  seem  to  be  avoided  by  the  means  stated.  The  movement  of  the  hammer  is  controlled  by 
mechanism  connecting  with  the  brake  G. 

HAMMERS,  STEAM,  DIRECT-ACTING.  The  conditions  fulfilled  by  steam  as  a  driving  medium 
for  hammers  are  sunmied  up  by  Mr.  J.  Richards,  in  his  "  Workshop  Manipulation,"  as  follows :  1. 
The  power  is  connected  to  the  hammer  by  means  of  the  least  possible  mechanism,  consisting  only  of 
a  cylinder,  a  piston  and  slide-valve,  induction-pipe,  and  throttle-valve ;  these  few  details  taking  the 
place  of  a  steam-engine,  shafts,  belts,  cranks,  springs,  pulleys,  gearing — in  short,  all  such  details  as 
are  required  between  the  hammer-head  and  the  steam-boiler,  in  the  case  of  power  hammers.  (Sec 
Hammers,  Power.)  2.  The  steam  establishes  the  greatest  possible  elasticity  in  the  connection  be- 
tween a  hammer  and  the  driving-power,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  to  cushion  the  blows  at  both 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  stroke,  or  on  the  top  only,  as  occasion  may  require.  8.  Each  blow  given  is 
an  independent  operation,  and  can  be  repeated  at  will,  while  in  other  hammers  such  changes  can  only 
be  made  throughout  a  series  of  blows  by  gradually  increasing  or  diminishing  their  force.  4.  There 
is  no  direct  connection  between  the  moving  parts  of  the  hammer  and  the  framing,  except  lateral 
guides  for  the  hammer-head ;  the  steam  being  interposed  as  a  cushion  in  the  line  of  motion,  this 
reduces  the  required  strength  and  weight  of  the  framing  to  a  minimum,  and  avoids  positive  strains 
and  concussion.  6.  The  range  and  power  of  the  blows,  as  well  as  the  time  in  which  they  are  de- 
livered, are  controlled  at  will ;  this  constitutes  the  greatest  distinction  between  steam  and  other 
hammers,  and  the  particular  advantage  which  has  led  to  their  extended  use.  6.  Power  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  steam-hammers  through  a  small  pipe,  which  may  be  carried  in  any  direction,  and  for  almost 
any  distance,  at  a  moderate  expense,  so  that  hammers  may  be  placed  in  such  positions  as  will  best 
accommodate  the  work,  and  without  reference  to  shafts  or  other  machinery.  7.  There  is  no  waste 
of  power  by  slipping  belts  or  other  frictional  contrivances  to  graduate  motion ;  and  finally,  there  is 
no  machinery  to  be  kept  in  motion  when  the  hammer  is  not  at  work. 

Steam-hammers  are  divided  into  two  classes— one  class  having  the  valves  moved  by  hand,  and  the 
other  with  automatic  valve  movement.  The  action  of  steam-hammers  may  also  be  divided  into  what 
are  termed  elastic  blows  and  dead  blows.  In  operating  by  elastic  blows,  the  steam-piston  is  cushioned 
at  both  the  up  and  down  stroke,  and  the  action  of  a  steam-hammer  corresponds  to  that  of  a  helve 
trip-hammer,  the  steam  filling  the  oflBce  of  a  vibrating  spring ;  in  this  case  a  hammer  gives  a  quick 
rebounding  blow,  the  momentum  being  only  in  part  spent  upon  the  work,  and  partly  arrested  by 
cushioning  on  the  steam  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  under  the  piston.  Apart  from  the  greater 
rapidity  with  which  a  hammer  may  operate  when  working  on  this  principle,  there  is  nothing  gained, 
and  much  lost ;  and  as  this  kind  of  action  is  imperative  in  any  hanuner  that  has  a  **  maintained  or 
positive  connection ''  between  its  reciprocating  parts  and  the  valve,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  infer  that 
one  reason  why  most  automatic  hammers  act  with  elastic  blows  is  either  because  of  a  want  of 
knowledge  as  to  a  proper  valve  arrangement,  or  the  mechanical  difficulties  in  arranging  valve-gear  to 
produce  dead  blows.  In  working  witii  dead  blows,  no  steam  is  admitted  under  the  piston  until  the 
hammer  has  finished  its  down  stroke,  and  expended  its  momentum  upon  the  work.'   So  different  is 
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the  ctfcct  produced  by  these  two  plans  of  operating,  that  on  most  kinds  of  work  a  hammer  of  50  lbs. 
working  with  dead  blows  will  perfonu  the  same  duty  that  one  of  100  lbs.  will  when  acting  by  elastic 
or  cosliioned  blows.    This  difference  between  dead  and  clastic  strokes  is  so  important,  tliat  it  has 


lerred  to  keep  band-moved  valves  in  use  in  many  cases  where  much  could  be  gained  by  employing 
aotomatic-acting  hammers. 
Some  makers  of  steam-hammers  have  so  perfected  the  automatic  class,  that  they  may  be  instantly 
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chuiged  BO  as  to  <roi'k  with  either  dead  blowB  or  elastic  blows  at  pleasure,  therebj  mmblning  all  (be 
adTantages  of  both  principles.  This  biings  tbe  steam-buiuiicr  where  it  is  bard  to  imagine  a  want  of 
further  improTetuenC  The  TalTe-^earing  of  automatic  steam-hammers,  to  fill  the  two  conditiona  of 
allowing  a  dcud  or  ilq  elastic  blow,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  intereetiDg  eiamplee  of  mechanical 
combiaalioiL  It  was  stated  tbat  to  give  a  dead  or  stamp  stroke,  tbe  valrc  must  move  and  admit 
steam  beneath  the  piston  after  the  hammer  has  made  a  blow  and  stopped  on  tbe  work,  and  tbat  NOli 
a  moiement  of  the  valre  could  not  be  imparted  lij  ar.j  maintaioed  coonection  between  the  hammer- 
bead  and  Talve.  This  problem  is  met  bj  connecting  the  drop  or  banimer-head  with  some  mechtmism 
which  will,  bj  reason  Cf  its  inomentuiii,  continue  to  move  nftct  the  hammer-head  stops.  Thia  me- 
chanism maj  consist  of  various  deviocs.  Messrs,  Masscy  in  England,  and  Meaars.  Ferris  k  Uiles  in 
this  country,  cmploj  t,  swinging  wiper-bar,  which  is  bj  reason  of  iu  weight  or  inertia  retarded,  and 
does  not  follow  tbe  hammer-head  closely  on  tbe  down  stroke,  but  swiogs  into  contact  and  opens  tbe 
voire  after  tbe  hammer  has  come  to  a  full  etop.  Bj  holding  this  wiper-bar  continuously  in  contact 
witb  tbe  hammer-drop,  elastic  or  rebounding  blows  aie  given  ;  and  b;  adding  weight  In  certain  posi- 
tions to  tbe  wipor-bar,  its  motion  is  so  retarded  tbat  a  hammer  will  act  as  a  stomp  or  drop.  A  Ger- 
man finn  employs  tbe  concussion  of  the  blow  to  disengage  valve-gear,  so  that  it  may  fall  and  effect 
this  after-movement  of  the  valves.  Other  engineers  cBect  the  same  end  by  employing  tbe  momentum 
of  the  valve  itself,  having  it  connected  to  the  drop  by  a  slotted  or  yielding  connection,  which  allows 
an  independent  movement  of  the  valve  after  the  hammer  stops. 

Another  principle  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  hammers  and  forging  processes  is  that  of  the 
inertia  of  the  piece  operated  upon — a  matter  of  no  little  importance  in  the  heavier  kinds  of  work. 
When  a  piece  is  placed  on  an  anvil,  and  struck  on  the  top  side  nith  a  certain  force,  the  bottom  or  anvil 
side  of  (he  piece  doea  not  receive  an  equal  force.  A  share  of  the  blow  is  absorbed  by  the  inertia  of 
the  piece  struck,  and  the  effect  on  the  Ijottom  aide  is,  tbeoretically,  as  the  force  of  the  blow,  less  the 
cushioning  effect  and  tbe  inertia  of  tbe  pieces  acted  upon.  In  practice  this  difference  of  effect  on 
the  top  and  bottom,  or  between  tbe  anvil  and  hammer  sides  of  a  piece,  is  much  greater  than  would 
be  supposed.  Tbe  yielding  of  the  soft  metal  on  the  top  cusbions  the  blow  and  protects  the  under 
nde  from  the  force.  The  effect  produced  by  a  blow  struck  upon  hot  iron  cannot  be  estimated  by  tbe 
force  of  the  blow;  it  requires,  to  use  a  technical  Icrm,  a  certain  amount  of  force  to  "start"  the 
iron,  and  anything  less  than  this  force  has  but  little  effect  in  moving  llie  particles  and  changing  the 
form  of  a  piece. 

Another  object  gained  by  equal  action  on  both  sides  of  lar^c  ficccs  is  the  quality  of  (be  forginfCB 
produced,  which  is  generally  improved  by  ibe  rapidity  of  the  ehaping  processes,  and  injured  by  too 
freitnent  beating.  To  attain  a  double  effect,  and  avoid  the  loss  pointed  out,  Ur.  Bamsbottotn  de- 
signed what  may  be  called  compound  hammei-s,  coneisling  of  twc  independent  heads  or  rams  moving 
in  opposite  directions,  and  acting  simutlancously  upon  pieces  held  between  them.  It  would  be  in- 
ferred that  the  arrangement  of  tbcsc  double-acting  bammeis  must  necessarily  be  cnmplicated  and 
eipensivc,  but  tbe  contrary  is  the  fact.  'I'be  rams  are  simply  two  mosses  of  iron  mounted  on  wheels 
that  run  on  ways,  like  a  truck,  and  the  impact  of  the  hammers,  so  far  as  not  absorbed  in  the  work, 
is  neutralized  by  each  other.  So  shock  or  jar  is  communicated  to  framing  or  foundations,  as  in  the 
cose  of  single-acting  hammers  tbat  bare  fixed  anvils.  The  same  rule  applies  in  the  back  stroke  of 
the  hammers,  as  the  links  which  move  them  arc  connected  together  at  [he  centre,  where  the  power  is 
applied  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  (be  bammer  movement.  The  links  coimecting  the  two  hammers 
constitute,  in  effect,  o  toggle-joint,  the  stcam-pisCou  being  attached  where  they  meet  in  the  centre. 
The  sleam.cy Under  which  moves  tbe  hammers  is  set  in  the  earth  at  some  depth  below  tbe  plane  upon 


which  they  move,  and  even  when  the  heaviest  work  Is  done  there  is  no  pcivcpiible  jar  when  one  is 
'  standing  near  the  bommcrs,  as  there  always  is  witb  those  wliicb  have  a  vertical  icovement  and  are 
elDgle-Bcting. 

77i«  Naaanth  Slfam-Hammcr  ia  one  of  the  best-known  forms  of  this  machine.     In  Rg.  2878  the 
hammer-blo<j[,  valvc-gcor,  and  other  working  parts  are  disposed  in  the  positions  which  they  occupy 
at  the  termination  of  n  stroke.    Fig.  2SS0  Is  a  general  plan  corresponding  to  the  above. 
Fig.  2281  is  an  end  elevation,  and  Fig,  22S2  a  vertical  transverse  section  of  the  machine. 
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Fig.  S383  L;  a  seclionat  elevation  of  a  portion  of  the  macliine,  ahoving  the  poutions  of  the  bam- 

meiJilock,  TaWe-i^r,  and  other  irorking  partit  whea  the  hammer  is  raised  for  a  fretb  Stroke. 
Tbe  framing  of  the  Bteum-haminer  consists  of  tiro  strong  cast-irun  standards  A  A,  bolted  and 


further  tecnred  b;  ke;t  to  a  broad  baae-plate 
BB,  imbedded  in  tbe  solid  masonrv  fonningpart 
of  the  floor  of  the  tor;^.  The  standards  are 
•grmoiuited,  and  their  upper  eitreiaities  united, 
t>i  a  ipecies  of  entablature  C,  in  which  tbe  Bteam- 
puuges  and  ralre-face  are  formed,  and  to  the 
upper  snrFace  of  which  the  steam-cjlinder  D  ia 
balled.  The  pidton-rod  E  ia  litted  to  work  ver- 
iLcallj  ihroogfa  a  stuffing-box  in  the  centre  of  this 
entablature,  and  its  lower  eitreoiitj  is  directly 
uucbed  to  the  mans  of  caat-iron  1'',  forming  the 
kmoKr.block,  which  ia  folded  to  a  atricti;  ver- 
tical and  rectilinear  coui-se  bi  bein^  made  (o  work  freely  in  planed  guides  fomied  on  the  interior 
■arfice»  of  tbe  standards  A  A.    The  bammer  a  itself  is  inserted  into  a  doiotail  reccsa  in  tbe  bottom 
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xif  the  block  F,  where  it  U  retained  bj  a  wooden  packinj;  and  Iron  wedges ;  while  the  uiTil  £  ia  hi  a 
aliniUr  manner  secured  to  the  aQTil-block  O. 

Steam  \t  led  to  the  maciiiDe  bj  the  gleam-pipe  H;  a  throttle  or  shut-off  valve  e,  Fig.  S28S,  in- 
closed within  the  valvc-boi  /,  being  uitustuti  cione  to  iia  junction  with  the  main  sMam-valve  chcet  J, 
■nd  brought  within  the  cont.ol  of  the  attendant  workman  b;  mcaoE  of  tbe  rod  and  lever  d  d.  The 
sltemate  admission  of  the  steam  into  tbe  cylinder  bj  the  port/,  and  its  escajic  therefrom  b;  the 
poavaee  o  and  waste  steam-pipe  K,  are  regulated  by  means  of  the  slide-valve  <,  which  may  either  be 
'   dbyl      ■         '     " 


wntk^  by  hand,  or,  through  the  ii 


of  self-acting  : 


n  of  the  machine. 


—  by  hand,  .., ._ 

itself.  Tlio  piston  L,  which  is  stronj^ly  constructed  of  malleable  iron,  ih  fitted  nitli  a  single  pac 
ring,  works  sieam-tight  witJiin  the  cylinder  D,  and  is  attached  by  the  piston-rod  E  to  the  hammer-bloJSc 
F.  Steam  acting  bcDcath  the  piston  raises  the  ham- 
ii^er,  and  by  opening  the  communication  between  tbe 
under  side  of  the  piston  and  the  eitemal  atmos- 
plicrc,  the  action  of  gravity  caupcs  the  hammer  to 
descend  upon  the  work  placed  on  the  anvil. 

The  mode  adapted  for  connecting  tbe  piston-rod 
to  the  hammer-block  consists  in  placing  in  a  cylin- 
drical recess  foimcd  io  the  body  of  the  banimer- 
b!oik,  and  under  the  knob  i,  on  the  end  of  the  pis- 
lou-rod,  a  series  of  pieccH  of  hard  wood,  or  other 
slii-'htlj  elastic  material,  as  in  Fig.  82B1.  The  effect 
of  this  arrangement  is  to  allow  the  momentum  of 
the  piston  and  piston-rod  to  eipend  itself  in  a  com- 
paratiTely  gradual  mnniier.  The  connection  of  the 
piston-rod  and  hammer-block  is  secured  by  means  of 
tlic  two  keys  k  k,  driven  very  fimil?  abotit  the  knob 
or  button  j,  a  layer  or  two  of  the  elsatic  material 
Ixin^  interposed  for  the  purpose  of  ncutraliziiig  any 
shock  in  the  contrary  rliieclioB. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  mechanism 
br  which  the  height  of  tbe  fall  of  tbe  hammer,  and 
consequent  inleneity  of  the  blow,  may  be  modified 
according  to  circumstancvs,  and  the  machine  made 
perfectly  eelf-actinf;. 

The  requisite  altemaling  motion  of  the  steam- 
valve  «  ia  produced  in  the  following  manner:  Tbe 
valvc-spindic  I  ia  prolonged  upward  and  attached  to 
n  small  iolid  piston  m,  workinf:  within  a  short  cyl- 
inder M,  bolted  to  the  main  stdtm-cylinder  D.  A 
small  portion  of  atcam  is  supplied  above  tbe  piston 
m  by  a  slender  copper  tube  n,  communicaciag  with 
the  steam-valve  chcet  J ;  hy  this  arian^cment  it  will 
be  seen  that,  unless  oouDicrocted  by  some  superior 
force,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  the  piston  m 
will  tend  to  keep  the  valve  e  conslanlly  depressed,  in 
which  position  the  steam-poit  /  is  full  open.  This 
counteracting  force  is  supplied  by  the  action  of  the 
hammer  itself ;  for,  by  means  of  the  tappet  JV^  (which 
in  bolted  to  the  hammer-block),  coming  into  sliding 
contact,  when  the  Inlfer  is  raised,  with  the  small 
friction-roller  o,  mounted  on  the  end  of  a  bent  lever 
O  O,  the  screwed  rod  /',  which  is  jointed  to  the  o|>- 
posite  end  of  that  lever,  is  depressed,  and  that  motion 
bcin^  communicated  to  tbe  valve^pindle  I,  through 
tbe  intervention  of  the  connecting-rod  Q  and  valve- 
lever  B,  tbe  steam-valve  e  is  raised,  thus  cutting  off 
all  further  ingress  of  atcam  under  the  piston,  and 
I  almost  at  the  same  instant  permitting  the  escape  of 
'  that  which  had  sei-ved  to  raise  the  hammer,  Hj 
this  simple  contrivance  the  upward  motion  of  the 
bainmcr  is  made  tbe  agent  for  Its  own  contiol  in 

_ ,    ,     ^      ,f    that  respect.     Uy  comparing  the  relative  positions 

.  J^f.  '^'/'/'^kw.^/i/yi^  <■'  "'^  1'"^  referred  to,  as  exhibited  In  Hgs.  22iU 
and  3Se3,  tbe  nature  of  the  motion  above  deseiibed 
will  be  at  once  most  fully  understood.  To  obviate  the  Injurious  effects  of  tbe  afaodi  of  the  tappet 
H  agunst  tbe  lever  O,  a  connection  is  provided  at  p,  on  a  similar  principle  \a  that  formerly  described 
in  reference  to  tbe  connection  of  the  piston-rod  and  the  bammer-block ;  and  in  order  to  restrict  tbe 
downward  travel  of  the  valve  to  the  proper  point,  a  check  or  ivfffyJiai  S  is  provided,  consisting  of 
a  small  cylinder  bolted  firmly  to  the  framing  oF  the  machine,  within  which  a  drcnlar  nut,  screwed  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  rod  P,  works  as  a  piston,  a  few  leather  washers  being  interposed  between  the 
latter  and  the  closed  or  upper  end  of  the  cylinder.  From  the  above  description  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  lift  of  the  hammer,  and  consequent  intensity  of  the  blowx,  depends  simply  upon  the  position 
of  the  lever  O,  in  relation  to  that  of  the  hammer-block  when  at  its  lowest  point.    The  rod  P,  which 
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coDTeje  the  KcUon  of  the  leysr  O  lolhe  valve-lever  B,  U  ansteptible  of  rotatory  u  well  ai  verliCBl 
motiDD.  This  motion  of  rotation  ia  imparted  to  it  bj  mcatiB  of  a  hanille  fixed  to  a  short  axis,  worb- 
ing  b  a  bracket  7'  bolted  to  tlie  f  maiag,  and  autuating  a  pair  of  email  bevel-viheels  g  q.  The  nut 
through  which  the  screw  works  forms  the  point  of  attachment  betwcea  the  rod  P  and  the  lever  O, 
the  connectioa  being  ctlected  b;  means  of  a  «hort  iotermediate  rod  for  the  Bake  of  insuring  parallel- 
ign  of  motioQ.  A  pair  of  small  spur-wlieels  r  r  (through  the  first  of  which  the  rod  P  works  b; 
means  of  a  sunk  featlier)  serve  to  transmit  the  angular  motion  of  the  rod  P  to  a  similar  screwed  rod 
.  U,  situated  parallel  l«  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  former ;  the  nut  of  the  Rcrcw  U  forms  the 
fulctum  or  centre  of  motion  of  (he  lever  0,  and  the  pitch  of  the  threads  of  both  screws  being  equal. 
[faoogli  formed  iq  contrarj  directions  to  each  other,  it  is  obvious  that,  on  turning  [be  handle,  the 
lever  0  and  all  its  appendages  will  be  simultaneously  raised  or  depressed,  and  consequently  the  lift 
of  the  bammer  regulated  to  any  required  extent,  and  itn  amount  altered  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
precision.  The  pin  which  forms  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  lever  0  is  proieded  sod  secured  from 
lateral  strains  by  the  cast-iron  guidei  Fand  W,M 

A  most  essential  part  of  the  self-acting  gear  re 
DO  provision  made  for  the   retention  of   the 

steam-valve  in  the  position  into  which  it  is  9SS1. 

thrown  by  the  upwaid  motion  of  the  hammer- 
block,  the  latter  would  not  be  permitted  to 
have  ila  due  effect  in  the  accomplishment  of 
iu  wOTk ;  for,  as  soon  aa  it  descended  io  far 
as  to  relieve  the  end  of  the  lever  O  from  con- 
tact with  the  tappet  N,  the  valve  would  re- 
sume die  position  into  which  it  is  constantly 
solicited  by  the  action  of  the  steam-tpring  at 
JT,  and  the  descent  of  the  blow  would  be  im- 
peded by  the  return  of  the  steam  into  the  cyl- 
inder before  the  hammer  had  completed  its 
fall.  To  obviate  this  ioconvenieDce,  a  simpta 
but  most  effectual  contrivance  has  been  ap- 
plied. Toward  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
valve-screw  P  a  shoulder  ia  formed,  against 
which  a  short  lever  v,  called  the  trigger,  is 
CDastantlj  pressed  by  the  spring  z,  so  that 
when  the  rod  P  ia  depressed  by  the  action  of 
the  lever  0,  it  is  arrested  by  the  trigger  and 
retained  in  that  position  unijl  the  blow  has 
been  struck.  To  release  the  valve-screw  from 
the  trigger,  and  so  permit  the  retam  of  the 
valve  into  the  position  requisite  for  effec^ng 
a  freah  atroke,  the  fotlowii^;  mechanism  has. 
been  adopted  :  On  the  front  of  the  hammer- 
Uock,  Figs.  2279  and  "i-iiS,  a  lever  X,  called 
the  lalAJairr,  Is  fitted  to  work  freely  on  a 
pin  passing  through  the  body  of  the  hammer- 
block-  That  portion  of  the  latch-lever  which 
is  most  remote  from  the  valve-gear  is  eonsld- 
enbly  heavier  than  the  opposite  end,  and  is 
constantly  prcasei  upwanl  by  means  of  a 
spring.  The  lighter  end  it  brought  into  con- 
tact with  ■  long  bar  1 1,  called  the  paraliei  bar, 
the  extremities  of  wliich  are  suspended  upon 
two  small  bell-cranks  tt,  whose  other  arms 
are  oonnecled  by  means  of  a  slender  rod  «, 
Pig.  ZSS2,  farming  a  species  of  parallel  mo- 
iiocL,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  this  gear 
to  oome  into  efficient  operation  at  whatever 
pidnt  in  the  range  of  the  hammer  its  blow 
may  be  arrested.    A  small  connecting-rod  v, 

between  the  lower  bcU-crank  and  a  abort  lever  on  the  axis  of  the  trigger  v,  oiHnpletes  tUs  part  ol 
the  mechanism.  The  actiou  of  this  gear  U  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
fnlflll  the  object  intended.  At  the  instant  the  hammer  gives  a  blow  to  the  work  upon  the  anvil,  the 
effect  of  the  concussion  ia  to  cause  the  momentum  of  the  heavy  end  of  the  lever  X  to  overcome  the 
upward  pressure  of  the  spring,  and  thereby  to  protrude  its  opposite  end  against  the  edge  of  the  par- 
allel bar  I,  which  motion,  though  but  slight  in  amount,  ia  yet  adequate,  through  the  arrangements 
above  described,  to  throw  buck  the  trigger  from  oontacl  with  the  valve-screw,  and  leave  the  latter 
free  to  obey  the  impulse  of  the  steam-spring  in  the  readjustment  of  the  valve  into  its  original  position. 

Th4  Ftrrit  A  MUa  8ltam-Hammer.~ln  Fi^.  S28*  is  shown  a  steam-hammer  of  modem  design 
omlrueted  by  Messrs.  Ferris  It  ililes.  The  hammer  has  a  weight  of  bead  of  TOO  lbs.  Several 
pmiliariiiee  of  design  will  be  noticed,  the  most  striking  of  them  beitig  that  the  head  A  ia  aet  at  au 
tn^in  the  frame.  The  die  17  is  of  the  oblong  form  sboirn  in  tlie  drawing,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
uvil-die  2>.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  enable  the  workman,  after  drawing  out  hia  work 
teiasa  the  short  way  of  the  die,  to  turn  it  and  Qniah  it  Icngthnisc  without  being  inconvenienoed  by  the 
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frame.  By  thie  means  skew  trnil  T-shaped  dlei  c&q  be  diapeoBed  with,  and  the  full  sarface  of  the 
ram  utilized.  The  latter  is  mored  between  the  guides  E£,  and  held  in  place  bj  the  atcci  plate  F, 
bolted  tbrough  the  frame  JB.  Tbe  valve  0  ia  a  plain  cylinder  of  caat-iron,  enlarged  at  each  end  to 
work  in  the  eylindrical  aeate  UN,  in  which  tbe  ports  7/are  placed.  Steam  is  admitted  through  1h« 
valve  J,  and  cireulatea  round  the  valre  G  between  the  scats.  The  eihaust-chaniber  K  ia  below  the 
cylinder,  which  therefore  drains  condensed  slenm  into  it  at  each  stroke  through  the  lower  steam* 
port  The  exhaust  above  the  piston  passes  down  through  the  interior  of  the  valves,  as  shown  by  tlie 
arrow  on  tbe  drawing.  The  Talve-st^m  L  ia  connected  with  the  valves  in  the  eibauat-chamber.  No 
stuffing-box  is  therefore  required,  there  being  only  atmospheric  pressure  on  each  side  of  it.  This 
combination  enables  the  valve  to  be  so  perfectly  balanced  that  it  will  drop  by  its  own  weight  while 
under  steam. 

Tbe  automatic  motion  is  obtained  by  an  inclined  plane  Jf,  upon  the  ram  A,  vhicii  actuates  the 
rocker  JV,  the  outer  arm  of  which  is  connccfed  by  a  link  to  the  valye-stem,  and  thus  gives  motion  10 
the  valve.  The  valve  is  caused  to  rise  in  the  up-strakc  by  means  of  the  rocker  if,  and  its  connec- 
tions, through  tbe  inclined  plane.  The  steam  is  thus  admitted  to  the  top,  which  drives  down  the 
piston,  while  the  valve  and  connections  follow  by  gravity,  thus  redudng  considerably  the  friction  and 
wear  upon  the  valves.  In  very  quick  work  the  fall  of  the  valves  may  be  accelerated  by  tht  aid  of  •> 
spring ;  or  it  may  be  retarded  in  heavy  work  by  friction-springs,  so  as  to  obtain  a  heavier  blow  by  a 
fnllcr  admission  of  steam.  For  general  work,  however,  the  arrangement  showD  is  perfectly  effective, 
and  as  the  rodicr  N  is  hung  upon  the  adjustment  lever  P,  any  required  variation  can  be  obtained  by 
the  movement  of  the  lever.  Single  blows  can  be  struck  with  any  degree  of  force,  or  a  rapid  sacces- 
sion  of  constant  or  variable  strokes  may  be  given. 

The  anvil  O  rests  upon  a  separate  foundation,  in  order  to  reduce  the  effect  of  o 


frame.  Fig.  2284  illustrates  (he  Brran;;cment.  The  bed  Is  long,  extending  beyond  the  hammer  on 
each  side  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  are.i,  and  the  ends  are  left  open  for  convenient  access  In  cue  the 
anvil  should  settle  and  require  readjustment. 

The  SdUn  SUam-Hammrr. — In  a  Blngle-actlng  steam  hammer  the  gross  force  of  the  blow  atniek 
is  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the  die  or  hammer,  the  piston-rod  and  piston,  and  the  height  from  which 
they  fall ;  the  force  of  the  blow  being  regulated  by  varying  the  length  of  the  stroke,  or,  in  other 
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words,  the  height  to  which  the  hammer  is  lifted  bj  the  steam.  In  many  steam-hammers  of  modem 
constmction  the  steam  is  admitted  to  both  sides  of  the  piston,  so  that  the  force  of  the  steam  upon 
the  apper  side  acts  to  increase  the  force  of  the  blow,  the  latter  being  modified  by  regulating  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  above  the  piston,  and  for  very  light  blows  by  throttling  the  exhaust-steam  bo- 
low  it,  88  well  as  regulating  the  stroke  of  the  hammer. 
A  double  upright  steam-hammer,  by  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  is  shown  in  Pig.  2286.    The  essential 


peculiarities  in  the  design  of  this  hammer  consist  in  making  the  hammer  one  long  bar  of  wrought- 
inm,  haTing  the  piston  welded  to  and  forming  part  thei'eof,  and  guiding  this  bar  by  tlie  top  and 
bottom  cylinder-heads  only,  thus  doing  away  with  the  usual  side-guides  in  the  hammer-frame,  and 
leanng  the  entire  space  below  the  cylinder  free  for  the  use  of  the  workman  in  handling  his  work, 
wldle  the  hammer-head  and  die  are  claimed  to  be  guided  more  efficiently  than  in  any  other  system, 
and  the  frames  to  be  subjected  to  less  strain. 

An  improTemcnt  in  the  manner  of  attaching  the  die  to  the  bar  consists  in  employing  a  crimped 
steel  key,  which  holds  the  die  with  an  elastic  pressure,  and  operates  to  prevent  the  bending  or  the 
frKture  of  the  bar.  Another  improvement  consists  in  obtaining  the  motion  to  work  the  steam-valve 
from  two  diametrically  opposite  grooves,  operating  a  brass  yoke  whose  line  of  vibration  is  through 
the  central  axis  of  the  Imr,  which  obviates  the  tendency  to  rotate  the  bar  existing  when  a  diagonal 
^roore  is  employed  in  the  upper  end  of  the  bar.  By  a  modification  of  the  ports  in  the  steam-chest 
enabling  the  employment  of  a  supplemental  valve,  the  exhaust  may  be  throttled  below  without  im- 
peding the  free  exhaust  above  the  piston.  This  enables  the  hammer  to  strike  quick,  light  blows  for 
finishing;  in  other  words,  the  hammer  can  go  up  as  quickly,  but  in  coming  down  its  force  may  be 
gauged  by  the  steam-cushion  upon  which  it  descends,  which  steam,  thus  condensed  in  bulk,  reox- 
pands  in  the  up-stroke,  to  the  manifest  economy  of  steam  used. 

The  Thiritf'Tan  Steam-Hammer, — Fig.  2286  represents  a  30-ton  steam-hammer,  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Tbwkites  &  Carbutt,  of  Bradford,  England,  for  use  at  the  works  of  Sir  William  Armstrong 
&  Co.  at  Elswick.  The  main  standards,  it  will  be  seen,  are  cast  of  two  parts  each,  firmly  bolted  to- 
l^ether;  they  are  circular  in  section,  taper  slightly,  and  are  inclined  toward  one  another.  They  are 
25  feet  high,  and  as  they  have  a  clear  span  at  the  floor-line  of  19  feet  10  inches,  there  is  ample 
space  for  the  manipulation  of  the  forgings.  The  guides,  which  are  cast  separately,  are  attached  to 
the  standards  in  a  firm,  unyielding  manner.    The  entablature  on  which  the  cylinder  rests  at  the  same 
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time  connects  the  two  standards  to  which  it  is  bolted  and  wedged.  By  this  arrangement  and  sub- 
division into  several  parts  too  ponderous  castings  ai-c  avoided,  while  at  the  same  time  the  rigidity  of 
the  structure,  which  must  be  great  in  view  of  the  violence  and  frequency  of  shocks,  is  not  impaired. 
The  steam-cylinder,  permitting  a  12-root  stroke,  is  4  feet  in  diameter;  it  is  placed  upon  the  entabla- 
ture, making  the  entire  height  of  the  hammer  42  feet  9  inches.  The  piston-rod  is  very  massive  and 
strong ;  it  is  firmly  keyed  to  the  80-U)n  tup,  which  glides  in  slots  of  the  guides  by  means  of  a  pro- 
jection. An  attendant  on  the  platform  operates  the  valves  through  the  agency  of  rods  and  levers 
within  his  reach.  The  hammer  is,  according  to  Prof.  S.  Jordan,  served  by  two  20-  and  two  40-ton 
cranes,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  three  hydraulic  motions  according  to  Armstrong's  system. 
The  heating  is  done  in  four  Siemens  gas  furnaces.  The  frame,  while  it  is  strong,  and  possesses  the 
advantage  of  affording  ample  space,  is  built  up  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  metal.  The  piston-rod 
may  appear  excessively  heavy  while  the  tup  is  proportionately  light ;  this,  however,  is  a  distribution 
of  material  which  has  many  claims  to  consideration. 

The  Creusot  Eighty'Ton  Steam^Hammer, — The  largest  steam-hammer  in  existence  (1879)  is  that 
constructed  by  the  Messrs.  Schneider  at  the  famous  factory  of  Creusot,  Fi'ance,  and  represented  in 
one  of  the  full-page  plates.  The  largest  hammers  previously  built  were  the  fil-ton  hammer  at  the 
Perm  steel  works  (Russia),  the  60-ton  hammer  at  the  Alexandrovski  steel  works,  near  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  50-ton  hammer  at  Messrs.  Krupp's  works  at  Essen ;  while  after  these  come  the  86-ton 
hammer  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  and  the  80-ton  hanmier  at  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  &  Co.'s  works  at 
Elswick,  England. 

In  Messrs.  Schneiders'  large  hammer  the  moving  mass  weighs  80,000  kilogrammes,  or  about  78} 
English  tons,  while  the  maximum  fall  is  6  metres,  or  about  16  feet  6  inches.  The  hammer  is  single- 
acting,  and  is  worked  with  steam  at  70  lbs.  pressure,  while  the  diameter  of  the  steam-cylinder  is 
74.8  inches.    The  other  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows : 


Feet  In. 

Diameter  of  piston-rod 1  2.2 

Diameter    of    steam-admission    valve 

(Cornish) 1  1.4 

Diameter  of  exhaust-valve  (Cornish). . .  1  6.1 

Width  of  tup  between  guides 0  2.8 

Width  between  legs  of  hammer-frame. .  24  7.8 
Clear  height  under  lower  cross-stay  of 

framing 10  6 

Length  of  bed-plate 41  4 


Feet. 


In. 
8.2 
7.6 
8.2 


Width  of  bed-plate 19 

Height  of  standards.. 88 

Length  of  cylinder.. 19 

Totfd  height  from  bottom  of  base-plate 

to  top  of  cylinder 61 

Height  of  anvil-block 18 

Depth  of  masonry  below  anvil-block ...  18 

Surface  of  base  of  anvil-block 866  Bq.ft. 

Surface  of  top  of  anvil-block 76 


0 

4.5 

1.5 


»t 


The  framing  of  the  hammer  consists  of  a  pair  of  inclined  legs  of  rectangular  box-section,  having 
the  guides  for  the  tup  bolted  to  their  inner  sides,  these  legs  being  connected  at  two  points  (namely, 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  guides)  by  massive  wrought-iron  plate  cross-stays,  while  at  the  top  they 
are  bolteid  to  a  deep  casting  which  forms  the  base  of  the  cylinder.  Each  leg  is  cast  in  two  pieces 
bolted  together  by  extemu  flanges.  The  cylinder  is  also  made  in  two  pieces  bolted  together  at  the 
middle  of  its  length.  Each  leg  of  the  frame  is  forked  at  its  lower  end,  so  as  not  only  to  {five  greater 
stability,  but  also  to  afford  access  to  the  anvil  from  the  sides. 

In  constructing  the  anvil-block  for  the  large  hammer,  Messrs.  Sdineider  wisely  departed  from  the 
practice  of  making  the  block  in  one  enormous  casting.  Instead  of  this,  they  made  the  block  in  six 
layers,  each  (except  the  top  one,  which  is  in  a  single  piece)  consisting  of  two  castings.  The  layers 
increase  in  thickness  as  they  diminish  in  area  from  the  ba^e  upward,  and  the  castings  composing 
them  are  so  shaped  that  each  layer  is  firmly  interlocked  with  ihose  above  and  below  it,  the  line  of 
division  of  the  two  parts  of  one  layer  being  at  right  angles  to  the  division  line  in  the  next  layer 
at>ove,  and  so  on.  The  anvil-block  rests  upon  layers  of  oak  timber  making  up  a  thickness  of  about 
8  feet,  this  timber  agnin  resting  on  a  bed  of  masonry  in  cement  over  13  feet  thick,  which  bears 
directly  on  the  rock  below.  This  bed  of  masonry  extends  not  only  under  the  anvil-block,  but  under 
the  whole  area  occupied  by  the  hammer,  it  being  carried  up  around  the  anvil-block  to  support  the 
hammer  itself,  and  the  space  between  the  masonry  and  the  anvil-block  being  packed  with  oak  timber. 
It  follows  from  the  mode  of  construction  adopted  that  in  the  event  of  anything  going  wrong  with 
these  foundations,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  lift  the  anvil-block  piece  by  piece,  and  to  make  the 
damage  good  ;  whereas,  if  the  block  had  been  cast  in  one  piece,  any  settlement,  if  it  did  take  place, 
would  be  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 

'   The  weights  of  the  various  parts  of  the  hammer  are  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Tup  with  piston  and  rod 80 

Cylinder 22 

Entablature ' 30 

Legs  of  hammer-frame  with  guides 260 

Wrought-iron  cross-stays 25 

Foundation-plate 90 

Valves,  valve-gear,  and  miscellaneous 36 

Total  weight  of  structure  above  ground 632 

Anvil  and  anvil-block 750 

Total 1^82 

To  serve  this  mac^nificent  hammer,  four  cranes  have  been  erected,  thi'ee  of  them  being  capable  of 
lifting  100  tons  each,  while  the  fourth  can  deal  with  a  load  of  160  tons.    They  are  all  ox  the  revolv- 
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ing  post  class,  with  jibs  formed  of  curved  box-girders,  the  part  of  each  crane  below  the  ground  line 
being  also  a  box-girder  of  rectangular  section  tapering  from  the  ground  level  to  the  bottom.  The 
weight  of  each  crane  with  its  load  is  carried  by  a  ring  of  live  rollers  at  the  ground  level,  the  bottom 
of  &e  crane-post  having  a  gudgeon  taking  lateral  stress  only.  The  foundation-plates  of  the  cranes 
are  connected  to  the  foundation-plate  of  the  hammer  as  well  as  to  the  masonry,  and  the  whole  work 
has  been  carried  out  so  as  to  make  a  thoroughly  sound  job.  Each  crane  has  a  maximum  radius  of 
SO  feet  8  inches,  the  chain  carrying  the  ingots  passing  over  pulleys  on  a  traveling  carriage,  which 
can  be  racked  in  and  out  on  rails  on  the  top  of  the  jib.  The  height  from  the  floor  level  to  the  top 
of  these  rails  is  29  feet  6  inches,  while  from  the  floor  level  to  the  bottom  pivot  is  27  feet  6  indies. 
The  total  weight  of  each  100-ton  crane  is  110  tons,  while  the  160-ton  crane  weighs  140  tons.  Each 
crane  is  actuated  by  a  steam-engine  fixed  to  it,  this  engine  having  a  pair  of  cylinders  10.24  inches  in 
diameter  with  11.8  inches  stroke,  the  speed  at  which  these  engines  are  run  being  250  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  engines  work  not  only  the  lifting,  swinging,  and  racking  in  and  out  motions,  but 
also  serve  to  turn  over  the  forging  which  is  under  manipulation.  This  operation  is  effected  as  fol- 
lows :  The  forging  rests  as  usual  m  a  loop  or  bridle  of  massive  chain,  this  loop  passing  over  a  pulley 
moonted  on  a  frame  to  which  the  crane-chain  is  attached.  This  frame  also  carries  worm-gear  through 
which,  and  an  intermediate  wheel  and  pinion,  the  pulley  carrying  the  bridle-chain  can  be  rotat^. 
The  worm  of  this  gear  is  coupled  by  a  shaft  with  two  universal  joints  to  a  short  shaft  on  the  crane- 
frame,  and  this  shaft  again  by  a  vertical  shaft  and  bevel-gear  is  connected  to  the  crank- shaft  of  the 
engine.  The  use  of  the  connecting-shaft  with  two  universal  joints  of  course  allows  the  forging  to  be 
raised  and  lowered  without  interfering  with  the  connection  between  the  engine  and  the  bridle-gear. 

The  furnaces  used  in  connection  with  the  80-ton  hammer  are  four  in  number,  and  they  are  of  the 
Siemens  regenerative  type.  The  heating  chamber  of  each  furnace  is  14  feet  1  inch  long  by  11  feet 
2  inches  wide,  and  8  feet  6  inches  high  in  the  centre,  the  crown  being  arohed  in  both  directions.  The 
doors  of  these  mammoth  furnaces  are  raised  and  lowered  by  chains  led  down  to  horizontal  hydraulic 
cylinders  disposed  below  the  floor-line.  In  each  of  these  furnaces  the  regenerators  are  as  usual 
below  the  bed,  the  regenerators  of  each  furnace  being  built  in  a  circular  pit,  which  also  contains  the 
hydraulic  gear  just  mentioned,  and  the  reversing  valves  for  gas  and  air.  The  part  of  this  pit  in 
front  of  the  furnace  is  bridged  over  by  massive  wrought-iron  girders  carrying  rails,  in  which  a  charge 
can  be  run  to  or  from  the  latter.  The  furnaces  are  supplied  with  gas  from  four  groups  of  nine 
generators  each,  which  also  furnish  gas  to  the  other  Siemens  furnaces  in  this  department.  The  80- 
ton  hammer  with  its  accessories  is  contained  in  a  building  of  which  the  frame  is  solely  of  iron.  This 
building  is  164  feet  long  by  114  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  65  feet  9  inches  high  to  the  springing  of  the 
roof.  To  the  ridge  of  the  roof  the  height  is  83  feet  8  inches,  and  to  the  top  of  the  lantern  which  the 
roof  carries  92  feet  7  inches.  The  building  is  spanned  by  girders  carrying  two  20-ton  crabs,  which 
serve  for  handling  parts  of  the  hammer  for  repairs,  etc.  (See  EngiTieering^  xxvi.,  28 ;  also  AnnaUit 
IndustrieUea,  1878.) 

n ANGER.  A  oevice  for  supporting  shafting  from  overhead  or  from  the  side.  When  old-fash- 
ioned large  couplings  were  used  to  connect  shafting,  hangers  of  the  forms  shown  in  Figs.  2287  and 
2288  were  used.  The  modern  adjustable  coupling  obviates  the  necessity  of  spreading  the  hanger- 
legs  apart,  and  admits  of  the 
weight  of  the  appliance  being  ^_^  ^BtSfl. 

materially  decreased.  The  bear- 
ings shown  in  these  figuras  are 
also  disadvantageous  and  prac- 
tically obsolete.  That  exhibited 
in  Fig.  2287  has  brass  bushings 
held  In  place  by  an  iron  cap  se- 
cured by  bolts.  In  Fig.  2288 
the  cap  19  dispensed  with,  and 
the  top  brass  is  fastened  only 
by  a  pin. 

For  very  heavy  bead-shafts, 
the  ordinary  forms  of  hanger 

are  not  sufficiently  rigid  to  stand  the  lateral  strain  of  the  driving-belts,  and  it  is  therefore  gcuerally 
the  custom  to  use  inverted  pillow-blocks  bijlted  to  enough  timbers  to  brin^  the  di!<tancc  of  the  drop 
equal  to  that  of  the  rost  of  the  line.  This  has  the  advantage  that  the  head-shaft  and  its  pulleys 
may  be  hoisted  directly  into  place  and  secured,  but  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  the  top  box  for  any  purpose  without  supporting  the  shaft  by  ropes  or  blocking  or  in  some 
such  way.  It  is  open  to  the  further  objection  that  it  possesses  no  vertical  adjustment.  To  obviate 
these  defects,  Messrs.  William  Sellers  k  Co.  have  desii^ned  a  special  head-shaft  hanger^  Fig.  2289. 
The  cap,  supported  by  T-head  bolts,  is  removable  like  that  of  a  pillow-block ;  but  as  the  box  is  sup- 
ported by  screw-plungers,  it  not  only  has  a  vertical  adjustment,  but  like  a  hanger  will  permit  the 
top  box  to  be  removed  without  altering  the  alignment. 

F%.  2290  represents  a  sectional  view  of  a  ball-and-socket  hanger.  The  two  half  boxes  h  and  e  are 
provided  with  turned  spherical  surfaces,  which  fit  into  corresponding  concave  surfaces  in  two  plungers 
d  and  e.  These  plungers  work  with  a  coarse  thread  in  two  boxes  a  a,  in  the  frame  of  the  hanger, 
and  are  secured  from  turning  by  two  set-screws.  The  plungers  offer  a  vertical  adjustment,  whife  the 
ban  and  socket  enable  the  boxes  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  shaft.  The  top  box  has  oil-holes  in  the 
centre  and  sides  of  the  ball,  and  oil  may  be  fed  from  an  oiler  placed  on  the  top  plunger  d.  Two 
recesses,  covered  by  loose  cast-iron  caps,  are  also  provided  to  contain  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow  that 
vill  act  as  a  reserve  to  be  used  if  the  box  should  begin  to  heat ;  while  an  oil-dish  or  drip-pan  / 
catciies  the  oil  that  drips  from  the  ends  of  the  boxes,  which  arc  provided  with  suitable  internal 
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grooves  to  diatribute  the  oil.  The  vertical  adjustment  afforded  by  this  style  of  bearings  is  one  of 
their  most  important  qualities,  and  one  that  cheapens  the  erection  of  shafting  and  facilitates  its 
realignment.  It  becomes  necessary  only  to  put  up  the  hangers  with  the  centres  of  the  boxes  in  the 
same  vertical  plane,  and  any  adjustment  up  or  down  in  that  plane  may  be  readily  accomplished  by 
the  plungers. 

Ball-and-socket  bearings  are  made  of  different  bores  to  suit  the  commercial  sizes  of  shafts,  and 
of  various  forms  to  suit  (Afferent  drcnmstances.  Thus  we  have  Utte-hangen^  ¥vg.  2291,  which  are  of 
various  ^  drops  "  or  distances  from  the  foot  (under  side  of  beam)  to  the  centre  of  the  box,  ordinarily 
from  8  to  80  or  36  inches.  In  ordering,  it  is  customary  to  mention  both  diameter  of  shaft  and  drop ; 
as,  "a  2-inch  hanger,  10-inch  drop,"  or  **a  S-inch  hanger,  16  inch  drop." 

For  countershafts,  hangers  are  made  with  ball-and-socket  boxes,  but  without  vertical  adjustment, 
sndi  as  those  in  Figs.  2292  and  2298,  both  with  and  without  an  arm  to  cairy  a  belt-shifting  bar.  For 
attachments  to  posts  or  walls,  post-hangers.  Fig.  2294,  are  made.  These  are  often  provided  with 
ooncave  feet  to  fit  cast-iron  columns  of  different  diameters.  G.  S.,  Jb. 

HARDENilNG.    See  TniPERiNO  and  Hardening  of  Metals. 
HARNESS.    See  Looms. 
HARROW.    See  Agricultitral  Machinery. 
HARVESTER.    See  Agricultural  Machinery. 

HAT-MAKING  MACHINEUY.  The  manufacture  of  felt  hats  in  the  United  States  has  CTadually 
become  divided  into  two  independent  branches — ^thc  production  of  fur  hats,  made  from  the  nir  of  the 
gray  or  white  rabbit  or  hare,  known  in  the  trade  as  cony  or  Russian  fur,  and  of  wool  hats,  made 
from  dlflferent  kinds  of  wool.  Very  few  hats  are  manufactured  from  a  mixture  of  fur  and  wool,  or 
with  bodies  of  wool  covered  with  fur.  Although  the  methods  of  making  fur  and  wool  hats  are  ap- 
parently similar,  yet  the  machinery  employed  differs  so  materially  that  both  branches  of  the  trade 
are  rarely  conducted  in  the  same  establishment. 
Manufacture  of  Fur  IIats. 

There  are  various  ways  of  preparing  fur  for  felting.  Hare-skins  are  split  open  and  rubbed  with 
a  rough  knife-blaie  to  remove  bits  of  adherent  fleshy  matter.  Thoy  are  id^terward  dampened  on  the 
pelt  side  and  presjed  together  pelt  to  pelt.  Rabbit-skins  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that 
the  long  hairs  are  pulled  instead  of  being  clipped.     They  are  thus  made  ready  for  cutting. 

Cutting  is  accomplished  in  a  machiie  having  a  rapidly-revolving  cylinder,  in  the  periphery  of 
which  throe  or  more  knives  are  obliquely  set,  and  which  rotates  in  close  proximity  to  a  stationary 
bed  knife.  The  skin,  resting  upon  the  bed-knife,  is  divided  into  narrow  strips,  and  is  then  cut  away 
from  the  pelt,  which  is  thus  left  in  a  continuous  sheet.  The  fur  is  carried  by  an  endless  apron  to  a 
workman,  who  separates  it  into  various  grades  and  packs  it  in  bundles. 

Beaver  and  nutria  skins  require  more  care  in  their  handling  than  do  rabbit  or  haro  skins.  They 
are  loaded  with  fat,  which  must  be  removed  by  soap  and  water,  and  they  are  subsequently  treated 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitric  acid.  This  process  also  assists  the  felting  properties.  Skins  that 
have  been  thus  treated  are  said  to  be  "  carroted."  Thorough  drying  should  follow.  Hair  is  some- 
times prepared  in  a  solution  of  quicksilver  and  urine.  All  furs  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  long 
hair,  and  for  the  removal  of  this  the  fur-blowing  machine  is  employed. 

The  Fttr4jioviing  Machine  is  represented  in  Fig.  2295.  The  material  is  spread  upon  a  feeding 
apron  ^,  and  by  means  of  two  rollers  B  is  presented  to  a  rapidly-rotating  toothed  cylinder  C,  The 
motion  of  this  cylinder  creates  an  air-current,  which  carries  the  lighter  particles  of  the  fur  upward 
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iato  a  chamber  which  is  closed  by  a  fine  wire  screen,  through  which  the  air  escapes,  carr3ring  the 
finer  particles  of  dust  with  it.  The  hair  and  coarse  particles  fall  upon  a  wire  screen,  which  is 
vibrated  by  a  cam  E^  and  thence  pass  upon  an  apron,  which  delivers  them  under  the  feed-apron. 
Another  feed-apron  forms  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  into  which  the  fur  passes ;  and  as  the  fur  set- 
tles on  this  apron  it  is  conducted  to  a  second  pair  of  feed-rollers,  which  carry  it  to  another  picker- 
evlinder,  where  the  operation  already  described  is  repeated. 

Most  fur-blowing  machines  contain  from  6  to  8  picker-cylinders,  the  fur  being  delivered  in  an 
endless  sliver  to  the  last  pair  of  rollers.  Hair  and  impurities  wUch  pass  through  the  screen  are  col- 
lected. Fur  which  does  not  pass  through  is  carried  back  by  an  apron  and  subjected  again  to  the 
action  of  the  machine.    This  operation  is  continued  until  the  quantity  of  hair  is  reduced  as  much  as 
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it  poaeible.  !□  formlog  tbe  hat-bodj  tbHoub  ttiadfl  of  (ur  sre  iniied  in  an  nppnrataB  which  conuios 
a  picker-cjlinder,  wbeivbj  tbe  fur  ia  loosened  And  thrown  into  a  closeil  raom,  or  into  a  machine 
Bimilar  to  that  above  described,  br  which  it  is  delivei-ed  Id  a  continuous  bat  The  tar  thus  prepared 
ia  weighed  and  aeparated  into  portions,  each  of  which  is  suffldent  to  form  one  hat-bodj. 

'Jlu  Forming  Hackint, — The  aplmratus  generally  in  use  is  tbat  invented  hy  H.  A.  Welle  in  1846, 
and  since  greatly  modified  and  improred  by  Taylor,  Burr,  and  others.  Id  tbe  Wells  machine  the  fur 
is  conducted  to  a  forming  cone  by  on  adjustable  trank,  while  In  other  machines,  such  a>  ihM  devised 
by  Gill  and  Taylor,  it  is  thrown  into  a  caae  which  surrounds  the  fomer-uooe,  and  Is  conducted  lo 
the  cone  by  an  air-blast  from  a  blower  beneath.  Tig.  229fl  represents  a  Wells  machine  of  late  con- 
struction. An  apron  and  two  small  feed-rollers  deliver  the  fur  to  a  rotating  picker-cylinder.  Tbe 
air-current  caused  by  tbe  latter  carries  the  fiir  to  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  trunk.  The  size  of  tbe  aperture 
is  adjustable  to  oon-espond  to  that  of  the  cone  used.  Tbe  eone  is  made  of  perforated  sheet-copper, 
and  U  placed  upon  a  revolving  table,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  opening  communicating  with  an 


exbsust-fan,  by  means  of  which  so  air-current  is  drawn  la  through  the  perforotionB,  bo  tliat  the  fur 
is  thus  caused  to  be  deposited  over  the  surface  of  the  cone.  This  process  continues  until  all  tbe  fur 
Bet  apart  for  one  bat-bodj  U  thus  deposited.  Over  the  material  a  wet  cloth  is  wrapped,  and  over 
this  a!;sln  a  tin  cover  is  placed,  when  ^e  whole  is  removed  and  dipped  in  hot  water  in  otder  to  give 
the  felt  a  BuHlcient  tjonsistence  to  allow  it  (o  be  removed  from  tbe  oonc. 

Hardening  tbe  felt,  which  follows,  is  done  by  placing  six  or  mo^e  of  the  felt-cones  formed  as  above 
one  upon  the  other,  wrapping  them  in  a  wet  blanket,  and  rolling  them  l>ack  and  forth  by  bund  on  a 
smooth  board. 

suing. — This  name  is  given  to  the  manipulations  by  which  the  felt  is  reduced  to  the  proper  size 
for  hat-miklng.  Up  to  a  Ten  recent  date  ( 1879)  this  work  was  done,  and  is  still  largely  performed, 
entirely  by  hand.  Three  or  four  hst-bodtci  are  dipped  into  boiling  water  (sometimes  slijihtly  acidu- 
lated), and  then  are  wrapped  In  cloths,  making  a  bundle  some  i  inches  in  diameter.  The  bundle  Is 
rolled  to  and  fro  on  an  inclined  plank,  and  the  pressure  of  the  hands  1b  carefully  graduated  to  _the 
consiBtence  of  the  hat-body.  Aner  being  rolled  for  a  short  time,  the  bodies  are  separated  and  pl»ced 
together  again  in  different  position,  so  as  to  prevent  their  sticking  together.  As  the  process  con- 
tinues, the  roll  ia  made  ^ghter  and  the  pressure  increased,  until  the  body  has  attained  the  desired  slie. 
The  felt  is  then  "  pinned  out  " — that  is,  smoothed  and  tightened  by  pressure  with  a  roltlng-pin  and 
frequent  dipping  in  hot  water. 

Tbe  macidnea  used  for  this  purpose  are  the  Invention  of  Mr.  R.  Eickemeyer  of  Tonkerf,  N.  T.,  and 
are  modifications  of  the  fulling-mills  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  bats.  Tbe  bodies  after  leaving 
the  former  are  placed  first  in  puahcr-crank  mllU.  TbeBe  mills  have  a  single  penduluDi-bealer  Bus- 
pcnded  from  the  lop  of  an  iron  frame  and  operated  by  a  bell-crank,  which  receives  motion  from  a 
crank  on  the  main  shaft.  The  wrist-pin  on  tbe  bell-crank  is  adjustable,  so  that  the  force  with  which 
the  bodies  arc  pushed  against  the  curved  part  of  the  bed  may  be  graduated.  This  operation  Is  con- 
tinued until  the  felting  has  progreased  far  enough  to  allow  the  bats  to  be  placed  in  the  fulling-mill 
proper,  Fi;:.  2297.  This  machine  has  a  single  beater  pivoted  to  tbe  front  of  the  frame.  On  the 
oppioslte  end  ia  n  horizontal  dHvlng-shatt,  which  makes  120  revolutions  per  minute.  In  the  middle 
is  a  f^rippiog-roller,  against  which  a  lifting  board  attached  to  the  end  of  the  beater-handles  is  at 
regular  Inlervala  pressed  by  another  gripping-roller  journaled  in  a  swinjpng  frame.  A  stepped  pul- 
ley on  the  driving-aliaft  canimuniestes  motion  to  a  second  ahsft.  On  whieh  are  cams  which  actuate 
tbe  swinging  frnme.  The  epeed  of  this  shaft  determine"  the  period  of  lift  and  drop  of  the  beater. 
The  amount  of  lift  and  drop  can  be  regulated  from  60  lifts  8  inches  high  tier  minute  (o  8S  lifts  20 
Inches  high  per  minute.  Tlie  fulKng-b^  Is  formed  of  two  pieces  of  metal  hinged  at  tbe  base,  the 
lower  portion  being  perforated  to  allow  entrance  of  steam  during  the  fulling  process.  The  front  por^ 
tion  In  hinged  to  the  stationiiiT  part,  and  Is  connected  by  links  to  a  rock^ahaft  and  lever  which  en- 
ables the  operator  to  increase  resistance  to  the  tnovemont  of  ibe  hat-bodies.  When  the  mill  Is  first 
set  in  operation,  the  beater  Is  ndjusted  lo  a  fall  of  about  8  inches,  and  ia  run  at  the  rate  of  GO  blowi 
permlnute,  care  being  taken  that  (he  position  of  the  hats  Is  ronsliintly  changed.  As  the  fulling 
progresses  the  front  is  lowered,  and  the  fall  of  the  beater  Increased  and  its  rapidity  reduced,  until  at 
the  end  tbe  fall  becomes  fully  20  locbcs  a.  d  tbe  blows  8K  per  minute. 
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Afwr  bting  foiled,  the  hkt-boiIlM  we  pused  while  hot  throogh  ■  pinning-oat  macbine,  Ftg.  2208, 

b  order  to  lii^ten  the  felt  and  smooth  them.    This  ippintni  consists  of  two  pairs  of  rollers,  one 

pair  haring  rigid  bearings,  the  other  being  piloted  in  weighted  Icvera.    The  upper  pdr  of  nillere  is 

■lixbtij  the  Urger  in  diimwter, 

tad  ail  revolTC  at  the  same 

nniform     speed.       Through 

theie  the  body,  after  bdnj; 

dipped  in  hot  water,  ia  passed, 

Tha  ^ameter  of   the  lower 

rollen  being  !eg^  howexer, 

than  that  of  the  upper  ODea, 

the  hal-bodf  ii  drawn  out 

between  them,  and   the  felt 

at  the  same  time  U  rendered 

compact  and  free  from  wrin- 
kles. 
Siiitig  Madiina, — Xamer- 

ena  attempts  bars  l>een  made 

to  construct  sinng  inacbiDee 

to  supplant  tlie  faand-!^izing 

process.    The  machines  op- 
erate upon  a  limited  number 

of  hits,  rolled  in  a  cloth  and 

kept   in   motion    bv  rollers 

which  hare  a  Tibrating  nooTe- 

iDenL     In  one  cIom  of  ma- 

ctiinefl  these  rollers  are  irreg- 

ulsrlj  ribbed  to  press  sucecs- 

eiiel;  upon  different  parts  of 

the  hat.      The  mat^hmc  de- 

TJsed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Taylor  of      . 

Danbarr,  Conn.,  in  1863,  has     .- 

four  roilera,  so  joumaled  in    - 

thar  frames  that  thnr  axes 

are  inclined  (o  the  centre  of 

the  hat-roll,  and  one  pair  of 

rollen  has  a  Tibrating  motion 

in  addition  to  iu  moTement 

of  rotation.     In  the  machine  devised  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Blackham  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  number  of  slowly. 

KYoliing  rollers  form  a  bed  over  (rhich  is  placed  a  yielding  corer,  harinf;  a  librating  motion  in  a 

dtrectioa  at  right  an^'lei  to  the  axes  of  the  rollers.    The  lut-rolla  are  pa-iscd  between  cover  and  bed 

several  times.   It  has  not  been  found 
***■  profitable  to  begin  sizing  the  body 

by  machinery  as  soon  as  it  leaves 
the  former,  and  hence  the  prcHent 
practice  is  to  size  the  bcxij  by  hand 
until  it  is  within  an  iach  of  its  de- 
plete the  work  in  tho  sizing  machino 
— or,  as  It  is  then  termed,  the  see- 
on  d-xi  zing  machine. 

A  maehine  adapted  to  this  second 
aiiins  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  J. 
Vero  of  Dewsbury,  England,  and 
improved  by  Kirk,  Shelmerdine,  and 
Froypite,  of  Stockport,  England. 
The  improved  apparatus  has  four 
rollers  driven  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion by  gearing.  The  lower  pair  of 
rollers  is  joumnled  in  the  station- 
ary frame,  while  the  upper  pair  is 
joumaled  in  a  a«lii;;iug  frame,  which 
can  be  lifted  up  whenever  the  hat- 
mil  is  to  t>e  inserted  or  removed. 
The  working  surface  of  the  rollers 
h  formed  of  clliptlcai  rin^  made 
of  Indlo-nibbcr,  and  placed  bo  as  to 

overlap  each  other.     Generally,  two 

rolls  of  hats  are  kept  in  operation, 

0^  roll  being  acted  upon  while  the  positions  of  the  hats  in  the  other  are  being  changed. 
ilg.  !2«B  leprescnta  a  machine  of  this  class.    Two  Iwatera  act  upon  the  ends  ot  the  hat.roll. 

Four  cubical  pressers  are  provided,  so  avran^  that  the  bat-roll  is  pressed  at  each  quarter  revolution 

of  the  preasers.    These  are  Joumaled  upon  two  swinging  frames,  which  are  so  connected  by  links  to 
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lereni  in  the  rodi-shart  that,  while  batanclDg  eftcb  other,  the  presMn  can  be  stpanted  to  tslio  out  or 
iuftert  ■  hat-roll,  or  be  brought  together  bj  i  weiglit  on  the  haad-lerer.  The  [ireBHent  are  aetnsled 
from  tbe  main  shaft,  two  cams  on  which  operate  the  bcatcni.  Un  each  beater  a  a  projection,  to 
which  an  adjustable  Bpring  is  attached  in  order  to  graduate  the  blow  upon  the  hat-rim.  DeTicea  are 
provided  whmebj  the  spi-jng  may  be  held  at  any  tension  auituhle  to  the  conditioD  of  tbe  bodies,    lij 


a  gradual  increase  of  tbe  wei;:ht  wbieh  pretweR  tbe  rollers  or  pressere  together,  and  a  aimilar  incrrase 
of  the  teiksion  of  the  benter-spring,  the  action  of  the  machine  is  adjusted  aa  the  felting  progreLSCB. 

Some  grades  of  hata  are  sheared  before  the  siuQg  or  felting  is  finished,  in  order  to  remove  long 
hairg.  Eickemeyer'a  mocbine  for  abaving  hate  ie  represented  in  Fig.  2S00.  The  hat  is  placed  on  a 
padded  board  of  the  same  shape  as  tbe  bod?,  and  a  knife  is  caused  to  vibrate  rapidlj  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  latter  while  the  feeding  mechanism  draws  the  hat  along,  alowlj  rotating;  it.    The  best 

speed  of  the  knife  Is  from  4O0 
1S00.  to  6fi0  stroke*  per  minute,  and 

from  S  to  6  dozen  hata  can  bo 
■haved  without  chsn|:G  of  knife. 
Stifeni'-g  l/u  ka^hodg  is  tha 
next  process.  After  drnog,  the 
felt  is  dipped  in  an  alknlino 
solution  or  one  of  shellaL-. 
Stronger  aolutiom  are  used  for 
tbe  brim  than  for  (he  crown 
of  tbe  hat.  FassiDg  beLgrcen 
wughted  rollers  follows,  tbe 
surplus  strffening  material  fall- 
ing back  into  the  tank  to  whicli 
the  rollers  are  atladied.  The 
bodj  is  folded  and  rolled  acv- 
cral  times,  until  the  BtifTeniog 
solution  is  evenlj  distributed. 
Ihc  brfm  ia  stifTened  afteritard, 
and  rolled  in  similar  manner. 
Some  manufactunrs  prefer  to 
applj  all  the  atiffcniiig  after 
the  hoAy  has  been  hlocked  and 
colored;  while  others  only  par- 
^  -    -         .-    ,         .,       ,  .   .-        ,    ^^j'  tiaily  apply   stiffening  in   od- 

'''^■^\.ifJ--.^^'<i''^^-^^-'J>^''^.''''^'^''''^  vance,  reserving  the  complelion 

of  (he  process  until  after  block- 
in?.    After  stiffening,  the  body  is  stoamed,  and  is  then  ready  Cor  the  initial  shaping  procesaes. 

Slrrtehing  and  Blockioff, — The  bat-body  baa  now  reached  n  point  where  it  begins  to  aasume  t, 
seniblance  of  the  completed  article  thiough  the  development  of  the  tip,  side-crown,  and  brim. 
Uany  attempla  have  ticen  made  to  accomplish  ahapini;  by  machinery.  The  first  United  Slates  patent 
was  granted  to  Ur.  D,  Beard  of  Guilford,  K.  C.,  in  1316,  for  a  tnachioe  for  stretching  hat-crowns. 
Other  devices  have  aubeequently  been  invented  and  come  into  limited  uae ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
practical  diKculties  were  not  successfully  overcome  until  the  inver^tion  in  IB36  of  the  hat~stre(clilng 
machines  of  Mr.  R.  Eickemeyer.  In  previous  apparatus  (he  effort  was  lo  stretch  the  hat-body  from 
the  centre ;  in  tbe  i^kemcyer  machines  the  body  is  stretched  over  a  ribbed  and  reoesaed  former. 
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ud  to  IhoB  dnim  out  ndiallir,  the 

MDlre  being  widened  >t  Ifaoee  pKrta 

vbich  form  the  crown  and  brim  of 

Vx  h«t.     The  locmcr  is   secured 

10  I  diding  apindle,  which  \b  kctu- 

•Md  bj  ft  treadle  and  link.  Directlji 

am  uid  in  line  with  the  spiiidle  ue 

tupended    adjuitable   atretching- 

Bnge™.    When  thete  are  bronghl 

down  bj  means  of  a  bund-wheel 

eonnected  with  their  spindle,  they 

art  dOMd  in  around  the  hat-body, 

and  Uieir  pnatiurc   is  mcreided. 

To  suit  hata  ol  vsrying  diameteri, 

1  Btar  is  fastened  upon  the  spin- 
dle.   The  hata  to  be  giretched  are 

Grat  Kiaiied  to  render  the  felt  pli- 
able, then   placed   upon  the  star, 

and  forced  down  upon  tbc  stretch- 

tDg-fingers.    Thia  operation  is  re- 
pealed five  or  ail  timca.     At  each 

looilon  the  height   to  which   the 

bodj  is  lifted  uid  tamed,  ut  brlDg 

the  stretcher  in  contact  with  all 

parta,  ia  increaaed.     Usually  two 

haUradieB  are  stretched  at  a  time, 

both  being  turned  inside  out  so 

■s  to  protect  them  agaitiat  injur; 

through  contact  with  tho  stretcb- 

ing-Swers. 

TTiearim'^tntder  ia  repretented 

in  Rg.  SSOl.    This  consist!  uf  a 

series  of  exponaihle  ribs  mounted 

upon  a  sliding  spindle  in  the  oen- 

lie  of  the  laadilne.     Connected 

with  the  epindlc  is  a  system  of  links  and  levei-«  opc-nted  by  the  treadle,  by  which  means  the  spindle 

is  eaosed  Ut  liae,  and  so  bring  the  ribs  into  workint;  position.     Above  the  ribs  is  a  hat-block  which 

cu  be  adjoated  to  any  height.     The  atrclching-Sagers  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  automatically 
rcdprocaled  toward  or  from  the  centre  of  the 
machine    The  outer  ends  of  the  fingera  are 
cnnnected  by  short  links  to  a  ring  tasleDed  to 
two  upright  slidiog  bars,  which  have  their  bear- 
Ini^  in  the  side  frames  of  the  machine,  and  re- 
ceire  motion  from  the  crank  on  the  main  shaft. 
The  crank-abaft  makes  fnini  SOO  to  3B0  rero- 
lutions  per  minute,  producing  the  aaoie  number 
of  vibrations  of  the   stretching-fingers.    The 
hat-body  U  adjusted  upon  the  block,  the  treadle 
is  depressed  to  its  full  extent,  and  the  hand- 
lever  on  the  right  of  the  machine  is  raised. 
The  ribs  upon  which  rests  that  portion  of  the 
.   body  which  is  to  form  the  brim  are  spread  out 
I    between  the  vibrating  fingers.     After  10  or  15 
I   stretches  are  made  by  the  fingers,  the  block  is 
lowered  aufBciently  to  turn  the  hat  upon  it,  so 
as  to  brii^  the  fingers  upon  that  portion  which 
'   previously  rested  on  the  ribs,  and  the  operation 
;    is  repeated.     From  30  to  40  vibnitiODB  of  the 
i   fingers  are  ususlly  suffldent  to  stretch  the  brim 
to  ita  fuU  eileot. 

These  machines  differ  considerably  in  cod 
Btnictlon,  according  aa  they  are  applied  to  dif- 
ferent uses.     Fig.  2302  represents  the  Eicke- 
I    meyer  fur-ti])  stretcher.     In  this  the  flngera  are 
mounted  on  a  apindlo  which  has  its  bearing  in 
I   line  with  the  slidiog  spindle  >rhich  supports  the 
I   star.    To  this  apindle  a  short  walking-beam, 
which  also  communicates  with  the  crank-abaft, 
'    is  hiaged.     Each  revolution  of  tbe  luaiu  shaft 
thus  causes  vertical  movement  of  the  spindle, 
I   and  also  of  the  stretchinf^-flngers.    In  practice 
the  best  results  are  obtained  at  from  100  to 
_  IBO  revolutions  of  the  main  shaft. 
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tan.  £bcHn;.— Fig.  3808  rep- 

reaenU  the  Eic^emejer  hud 
hat-block  iog  machine,  whidi 
operates  an  follaws:  A  hal 
pi-eTiona];  itrctchcd  on  the 
tip,  uJe-crown,  and  brim  ia 
clumped  cm  the  outer  edge 
and  expanded  (o  the  deaii-ed 
«ie.  Thirt;-sii  claiii|)ing 
tongs  are  pivoted  to  the  lop 
plate,  in  an  oval  line  around 
the  block,  and  these  are  at- 
tached to  the  fooslevcr  so 
aa  to  move  oulirird  from  the 
centre  when  the  IcTer  ti  de- 
pressed. £ach  one  of  the 
damping-lonf^  ia  also  con- 
nected to  a  elan  ping-leTCr, 
eo  Chat  all  may  be  pimulla- 
ncouBly  drawn  upon  the  biiiu 
placed  between  tbem.  An 
adjustable  block  cunipoecd 
of  i»  piecep,  wliich  arc  aluo 
spread  out  from  the  centre 
by  one  of  the  levei-a  Khown, 
if  mounted  on  a  Blitling  spin- 
dle, and  can  be  raised  or 
lowered.  To  form  the  band 
of  the  hat,  a  rin;;  of  the  ex- 
act size  and  shape  Is  au»- 
pended  from  the  hand-lerer 
which  is  pivoted  horiioolallj 
to  brackets.  Adjusthig-screws  are  provided  for  r^;ulaUDg  the  height  and  diameter  d(  the  crown, 
and  "  briin-tongs  "  raivem  tlie  ciact  width  to  which  the  brim  is  to  be  drawn  out. 

The  operation  ot  blocking  is  perloimcd  as  follows:  The  upper  or  banding  lever  having  been 
raised,  the  block  in  con- 
tracted and  lowered,  and 
the  clamping-tongs  are 
closed  in.  One  or  two 
.lats,  having  been  thor- 
oughly bcat«d  in  hot 
water,  are  placed  upon 
the  block,  the  brim  rest- 
ing upon  the  heada  uf  the 
clamping- tongs,  which 
are  now  expanded  siiQi- 
clenllj  to  allow  the  ed^e 
of  the  brim  to  slip  down 
upon  the  lower  jawa. 
The  tongs  are  then  made 
to  approach  the  hat  un- 
til the  edge  of  (he  brira 
touches  the  upper  jawa 
all  around,  when  the 
clamping-lever  is  pulled 
forward,  and  all  the  up- 
per jawa  ore  closed  upon 
the  brim,  which  Is  thus 
flnnl}'  held  and  alowtj 
eiiianded  to  full  size. 
The  hat-block  Is  in  the 


tbe  bandiog-lever  low- 
ered; and  afterlhe  block 
has  been  expanded,  the 
workman  gives  the  band- 
ing-lever rapid  np-and- 
down  motion  to  form 
the  band.  The  hat  i» 
then  cooled  In  place  by 
cold  water,  when  it  tets 
in  proper  shape.  From  KO  tc 
and  colored,  and  uEually  blocked  a 
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AwKuv  MaMiuM. — Tarioui  fonnB  of  the^e  nitcbiaea  are  uBcd.  In  one  of  tbe  gimplest  the  bat 
is  subjected  to  the  Bcra]>iiig  action  uf  a  rapidly  rarolTiDg  cuttins-cjiinder.  In  another,  the  abrading 
material  is  sand-  or  emety-paper  secured 

toTibrating  anni.     In  a  third,  the  hat  is  sxe. 

[laleiied  to  a  blocli  which  turns  to  and 
fro  amund  its  centre,  while  the  rubbiag 
miteriiil  ia  held  up  to  its  surfaue.  The 
Bnt-mentioned  machine  is  best  adapted 
for  coarser  grades  of  hala,  the  others  bc- 
inS  preferable  for  hata  of  fine  quaUty. 
Fig.  i304  represents  tlie  Universal  poiin- 
riiig  machine,  by  means  of  which  a  bat- 
bodj  which  has  not  been  blocked  is 
pouacMl.  A  conical  roller  covered  with 
fine  sand-  or  emery-paper  is  secured  to  a 
!i«iuontal  shaft,  .and  makes  from  2,<M)0 
to  2,800  revolutioiu  per  minute.  Con- 
icil  feed-rollers,  one  of  which  in  >1g. 
S3IM  is  shown  aa  pressing  upon  the  hat- 
body  while  the  other  is  in  the  inside  of 
llie  latter,  have  their  bearings  in  two 
frames  hinged  to  the  main  frame.  These 
may  be  adjusted  nearer  lo  or  farther 
from  tlie  cutting- roller,  as  well  aa  longi- 
tndioallj  in  the  dii'eelion  of  the  aiis  of 
(he  cutiiog-rollcr  shaft,  so  that  hata  of 
aay  shape  may  be  operated  upon.  I'ho 
relative  positiuos  of  the  fced-mllors  may 
also  be  varied  so  as  to  press  harder  at 
any  desired  point.  The  hat  it  supported 
on  a  horn  liiDRed  to  the  mnio  frame,  and 
il  kept  in  worliing  contact  by  the  attend 
ant  pressi-ig  u{ion  the  treadle  shown.  A 
small  exhaust-biower  aerres  to  remove  the 
material  abraded  or  cut  off.  The  macbioe 
ju.'it  described  is  cbiefiy  used  for  poun- 
cio;  brims,  the  side-crown  and  tip  of  the 
bat  being  opei'atcd  upon  in  another  ap- 

Fig.  2300  represents  the  Labiaui  crown- 
poimcing  macbioe.   Two  ipindks  are  pro- 
vided, one  of  which  has  a  hat-block  secured  on  its  inner  end,  wliile  to  tbc  other  the  cutting-cjllndcr 
B  fastened.     These  have  their  bca.-ings  in  lathe-hcuds  mounted  centrally  upon  and  pivoted  to  abort 

oolumnE',  which  cao  be  turned  around 
MM.  by  suitable  hnndles.    Both  spindles 

Slide  longitudinally  in  their  bear- 
ings, and  in  the  Ganged  pulleys 
which  give  motion  to  them.  A  fust 
motion  is  ^ven  to  the  cuttlng-spin- 
dlc,  and  a  comparatively  slow  one 
to  that  which  carries  tlie  block.  Af- 
ter the  hat  bus  been  tightly  dmwn 
upon  the  bloclt,  tlie  macliine  ia  set 
in  motion,  and  the  spindle  of  the 
block  ia  turned  on  its  column  until 
the  tip  of  the  hat  touches  tbe  cut- 
ting-roller; the  block  is  thenlumod 
slowly  back  while  the  cutting-roller 
is  pressed  against  the  surface  of  the 
bat,  and  is  slowly  passed  over  the 
square  side.crown  and  tip,  often 
two  or  three  timea  to  produce  tbe 
neccs!iary  smooth  finish.  This  ma- 
chine is  in  some  establishmeittB  used 
only  for  rough  work,  fine  poimdng 
being  completed  on  the  apparatus 
illustrated  in  Fig.  2S06,  and  known 
as  tbe  Rosekrani  brim-machine. 

In  this  device  two  vibrating  rub- 
bing arms  are  pivoted  to  a  heavy 
frame,  and  actuated  in  opposite  dl- 
outev  end  a  plate  covered  vriUi  sand-  or 
a  the  right  of  the  machine,  and  cut  be 
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rkltod  to  Introduoe  or  rcmore  the  brim  of  the  bU.  A  swinging  fraroc  conUini  the  shafts  of  the  two  . 
conical  feed-rotleni,  thn  upper  one  of  which  is  raised  when  desired  by  the  treadle;  otherwise  the 
weight  shown  presses  it  upon  the  hat.  The  rollen  recctTe  motion  from  the  upri(;ht  ahaft  In  front  of 
the  machine,  through  a  ajstem  of  bevel-gear.  To  regulate  the  motion  of  the  hat  drciunfcrentially, 
the  rollen  can  be  set  cloec  to  the  rubbing  plates,  or  for  wide  brims  they  maj  be  moved  farther  awaj. 
^^  UeuiB    are   protided    for   holding  the 

'""'  treadle  down,   and   thns   Iceeping  the 

rubbln;;  surfarrs  and  feed-rollera  apart, 
when  the  machine  ia  in  motion  but  do- 
ing DO  worii.  The  feed-roller*,  first 
t'laspinc  the  brim,  give  it  a  alowlT  ro- 
tating motion,  uid  the  rubbing  plates 
when  closed  act  iguDst  both  eides  of 
it.  This  prodnces  a  smooth  and  even 
surface. 

To  pounce  the  crown,  it  is  neceisary 
to  place  the  hat  orer  t,  block.    A  ma- 
chine for  crown-pouncing  is  repment- 
cd  in  rig.  2807.     An  upright  spindle, 
which  hu  its  bearin;:  in  the  frame,  com- 
municatee with  the  sliding  head  bj  two 
strap*  which  are  fasten^  to  opiiosite 
ends  of    a   cross-head,   and    also  are 
wrapped  in  opposite  dircdions  around 
the  apindle,  and  are  attached  one  near 
the  upper,  the  other  near  the  lower  bear- 
ing of  the  latter.   The  cross-head  is  con- 
nected by  rods  to  the  wrist-pin  oo  the 
fly-wbccl.     The  motion  imparted  to  the  cross-head  throujih  the  connecting-rod  is  trviamitted  through 
Ihu  two  straps  to  the  spindle,  and  produces  two  revolutions  of  the  latter,  first  in  one  and  then  in  the 
other  direction,  to  each  turn  of  the  driving-shaft.     The  block  for  the  reception  of  the  hat  is  secured 
upon  the  upper  end  of  the  ppindle,  and  may  l>e  remoTed  by  meaae  of  the  email  hand-lever  shown. 
The  rublnng  material  is  held  against  tbe  crown  by  hand,  and  is  slowly  carried  all  over  the  surface. 


/InuAiny  /Mi. — The  Gnishing  of  fur  bats  includes  the  final  blocking,  the  shaping,  ironing,  and 
smoothing.  Soft  bsts  arc  first  drawn  over  a  block  of  the  desired  shape.  The  brim  is  then  Battened 
-tut,  and  while  damp  the  hat  is  ironed  all  over.  Rubbing  with  fine  sand-paper  follows,  and  then  set- 
era!  repetitions  of  tbe  wetting  and  ironing  ^or  fine  goods,  or  only  two  iionings  and  wettings  for 
inferior  grades.  To  give  the  hat  a  velvet  finish,  it  is  ironed  first,  then  carefully  rubbed  over  with  fine 
•and-  or  emery-paper,  and  finally  held  over  a  jet  of  steam  which  raises  the  nap.    It  is  eflcrward  singed. 
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Stiff  hats  a.rc  differently  treated.    The  hat  1b  first  8t«aDi«d  on  a  block,  the  brim  flattened,  and  the 
mrfaoe  rubbeil  whh  emery-paper.    The  brim  U  then  cat  to  the  right  width,  and  the  binding  Ie  put 
DD.    The  briia  U  neit  to  t>e  curled,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  placed  upon  a  convex  plnte  heat«d  b; 
Meam.    This  softens  the  brim,  so  that  it  can  be  turned  over  toward  the  crown  and  ironed  down, 
fontiing  a  fold  or  roll  gradually  widen- 
ing troni  the  front  and  rear  to  the  aides. 
Tbe  brim  is  then  bent  to  any  shape  or 
curie,  aocordii^  to  the  preralling  fash- 
ion.   To  slwpe  a  stiff  felt  hat  properly 
is  the  DMiet  difficult  part  of  iu  nmnufnc 

Hydraulic  pre«8ee  have  of  late  been 
used  with  some  success  in  pressing  stiff 
hats.  The  hat  is  hcftted  in  sn  orcn  by 
steam,  and  is  pressed  either  in  a  cold 
mould  or  in  a  hot  one,  to  shape  the  Crown 
and  flatten  the  brim.  In  one  luschine  of 
Ibij  kind,  the  hat  is  placed  in  a  mould 
and  an  India-rubber  cover  is  closed  over 
iL  This  cover  or  diaphragm  is  expand- 
ed and  pressed  against  the  bat  by  water 
forced  between  the  diaphragm  and  a  sta- 
liooary  head  by  a  pump,  A  press  raan- 
ufactiued  by  Mr.  Geor^  Yule  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  Is  repre^nted  in  Fig.  2308. 
It  connsta  of  a  heating  chamber  in  which 
tbe  hat  is  placed  upon  its  block.  The 
prcsa-follower  is  driven  down  by  the  pis- 

loD  of  tlie  hydraulic  cylinder,  and  ia  balanced  by  tbe  coantcrwcight  shown,    A  pressure  of  about 
300  lbs.  ia  nsuatly  applied. 

Irtnuig  AfatAinm. — Fig.  230H  reprewnts  an  improved  ironing  machine  which  operates  upon  all 
parts  of  the  hat.  Its  action  ia  entirely  automatic,  one  operator  being  able  to  attend  to  two  or  more 
machineii.  Tbe  chief  improvements  embodied  consist  in  the  attachment  of  Bide-crown  and  tip  irons 
to  a  vibrating  arm,  to  enable  the  latter  to  iron  the  square  of  the  hat,  and  the  introduction  of  a  fast- 
running  ironing  disk  to  iron  the  under  brim.  The  liat,  secured  oa  the  finishing  block.  Is  placed  on 
an  upright  shaft  which  revolves  slowly.  Another  upright  spindle,  situated  about  10  inches  to  the 
right  of  the  first,  has  a  disk  fastened  to  its  upper  end,  which  is  heated  by  a  Bunsen  gas-burner.  This 
disk  rcTolves  about  foar  times  as  fast  as  the  hat-block,  and  in  tbe  opposite  direutiom  Its  flat  side, 
which  acts  as  an  iron  for  the  under  brim,  is  adjusted  level  with  the  und«r  side  of  the  hat.  A  trar. 
ersing  motion  Is  Imparted  to  the  tip  and  side-crown  irons,  so  that  they  move  from  the  oentre  of  the 
tip  ud  side-crown  to  the  square  of  the  hat.    The  dcTice  for  ironing  the  upper  brim  ia  suspended  in 

a  hinged  lever,  and  ia  held 
Kit-  by  a  weight  up  to  the  hat- 

block.  In  operation,  the 
upper  brim  iron  is  placed 
upon  the  brim ;  and  as  the 
friction  of  the  Utter  on  the 
iron  hasatendency  todraw 
tbe  brim  along,  while  the 
fixed  upper  iron  retard! 
this  motion  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, no  wrinkling  of  tbe 
material  is  produced.  The 
I  :    tip  and  side-crown  Irons  are 

arranged  to  follow  ibo  ir- 
regular shape  of  the  block. 
Tlie  traverse  motion  is  then 
started,  and  the  irons  move 
j  to  and  fro,  thus  completinii; 

the  smoothing  of  all  parts 
I  of  the  hat. 

WhensufBdentlyironed, 

the  hat  is  placed  in  a  pouo' 

cing  machine,  Fig.  2310, 

'    on  a  block  which  is  mount- 

which  has  a  I'cciprocating 
as  well  as  a  rotary  motion. 
Itubbing  with  aand-  or  em- 
ery-paper follows,  and  then  another  ironing;  and  finally.  If  a  veWet  finis'i  is  desired,  the  hat  Is  singed. 
UtHcracrrtrM  or  Wool  Bats. 

Tbe  madunerj  used  for  preparing  wool  for  hat-making  is  the  same  as  that  employed  tn  lie  pre- 
paration for  spinning.    (See  Wool  Miceinebt.)    Tbe  former  used  for  making  the  bat-bodies  Is 
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placed  \o  froDl  at  tbe  cardlpg  machioe,  md  the  sliTer  is  wound  upon  a  donble  cone,  making  two  hat. 
bodies  at  a  time.  These  are  divided  and  removed  from  the  cone  wheo  a  suffident  quantitj  of  lDat» 
rial  has  been  gathered.  Tbe  wool-former  ia  older  than  tbe  fur-former,  and  it  remains  BubBtantiallf 
as  it  was  patented  bj  Hr.  J.  Grant  in  1827,  all  modiflca^os  tending  to  make  Its  parts  more  adjust- 
able and  to  increaso  their  durability.  The  machine  is  represented  in  Fig.  2311.  It  is  coaatnicted  so 
as  to  be  easily  adjustable  to  suit  the  largeet  siie  of  man's  or  the  smallest  size  o(  child's  bat  jtr- 
rangements  are  provided  whereby  an  equal  quantity  of  wool  is  wound  on  bath  sides  of  the  fonner- 
__^  cone.     The  tpeed  of  tlie  latter  i»  regulated 

by  shifting  a  small  spuT-whecl  on  the  COUD- 
tcrshaft,  which  has  Its  bearing  in  it  swing- 
iuf.'  fmrne  on  the  side,  and  is  parallel  with  a 
seiies  of  gear-wheeis  o(  varying  diameters 
keyed  upon  the  main  driving-shaft.  Anoth- 
er improTcment  is  tlie  arrangement  of  a  stop- 
motion  to  arrest  the  movement  when  the 
foiTuer-cone  Is  parallel  with  the  carding  ma- 
chine. When  a  large  quantity  of  wool  is  to 
be  wonnd  on  tbe  cone  to  form  a  heavy  brim, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  marhlDe  should  stop 
in  proper  positian,  and  this  is  effected  by  the 
automatic  devices  provided. 

Hardening. — Fig.  2313  represents  a  double 
hardening  machine.     A  board  of  the  shape 
of  a  hat-body  ithen  flattened  out  is  connect- 
ed with  an  adjustable  wriat-pin  on  the  fly- 
wheel.    Stcnm-boies  of  the  shape   of  (be 
bodv  are  set  in  the  l«p  of  the  table,  and  are 
I    perforated   for  the  pasnage  of   steam.     A 
piece  of  cloth  is  inserted  in  the  body  to  sep- 
arate the  sides,  and  several  bodies  thus  pre- 
pared are  superposed.    Tlic  engraving  shows 
one  of  the  boards  resting  upon  two  hat-bodies  and  held  down  by  a  post,  which  presses  it  upon  ihe 
bodies  with  suflldcDt  force  to  compreas  them  to  a  thickness  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  mvU.    The 
rapid  vibration  of  the  hardening  board  upon  the  hnls  renders  the  material  sulHciently  tough  to  stand 
the  actional  the  fulling-mill.    After  one  side  has  thus  been  hardened,  the  bodies  arc  removed  and 
refolded,  and  the  operation  is  repeated. 

Faning. — Tbe  flrat  operation  of  fulling  is  conducted  in  a  crank-mill  essentially  similar  to  that  de- 
Mribed  as  for  fur  hats,  Init  which  has  two  beaters  aetinj;  in  opposite  dii'ections  on  one  fulling-bed. 
The  hats  are  here  fulled   with  fullers'  ^,^, 

soap.  Afterward  they  are  placed  in  the 
mill  represented  in  Fig.  23IS.  Four  cast- 
iron  frames  fastened  upon  a  solid  foun- 
dation support  tbe  shafts  upon  which  the 
hammers  arc  pivot4.>d,  and  also  the  full- 
ing-bed, which  is  divided  inlo  two  com- 
partments. The  hammers  are  lifted  by 
toes  on  the  two  large  gear-wheels,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
caparity  of  these  mills  is  from  20  to  2S 
dozen  bats  fulled  in  from  24  to  4R  hours. 
The  hammers  arc  lifted  in  succession  and 
drop  upon  tbe  goods,  whiuh  are  sloni}' 
turned.  In  some  cases  steam  is  admitted 
into  the  milL  After  fulling,  the  bodies 
are  washed  in  a  crank-mill,  and  arc  then 
ready  to  be  stretched  and  blocked,  or  stiff- 
ened and  then  stretched  and  blocked,  as 
the  goods  may  require, 

SireUhing  and  Blockittg.—The  Eicke- 
meyer  tip-stretcher,  already  described  un- 
der fur  hat  manufacture,  is  largely  used 
for  this  purpose.  A  special  machine  has 
however  been  devised,  which  is  ilhistm- 

ted  inFig,  2314.     This  apparatus  has  a  '  -  -  -..    -    ,//,''  — 

former  of  peculiar  shape.   The  ribs  which 

support  Ihe  tip  are  connected,  and  the  slvetehing-fingera  ore  formed  at  an  obtuse  angle  on  the  line 
where  Ihcy  come  in  contact  with  the  body.  Each  finger  is  hinged  at  its  middle  to  a  disk,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  upright  cylinder  fitted  in  the  upper  cross-piece ;  and  on  Its  outer  end  it  is  secured  to  a  ring 
which  is  held  by  set-screws  to  the  two  sliding  rods  in  the  side  frame.  The  rii^  is  actuated  through 
connecting-rods  by  the  crank-shaft,  and  thus  caused  to  make  an  up-and-down  movement  at  each 
rcvolntioD  of  the  latter.  The  walking.beam  on  top  of  Ibe  machine  is  attached  on  its  left  end  by  a 
link  to  the  cross-piece,  at  its  middle  to  the  cross-piece  which  carries  the  sliding  fingers,  and  at  ils 
right-hand  end  to  the  vibrating  ring.    This  connection  gives  to  the  disk  an  up-and-down  travel  of 
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tboat  twU  (he  length  of  thkt  of 
[he  ring.  The  fingere,  u  klready 
sttMd,  bong  hugcd  to  the  disk 
and  riog,  thiu  bare  at  tbeir  loner 

eilremiticfl  a  moToment  to  and 
fram  the  centre  of  the  hat,  while 
Ihe;  njniajn  stationary  al  their  point 
of  meeting  ahoTe^  The  effect  of 
tbis  19  that  the  hat-lip  is  BtrMcbed 
peripbericallj  only,  nnd  not  ndial- 
Ij  in  addition,  as  is  done  on  some 
other  machine?.  Knch  one  of  the 
Tibratio^  fingers  works  in  a  rcecs?, 
into  which  a  portion  of  the  felt  ia 
drawn  at  each  libnitlan ;  and  as 
Ibe  body  is  supported  all  around, 
a  portion  of  the  crown  as  well  as 
ihe  lip  is  drawn  out.  From  100 
to  ISO  dozen  hatH  per  daj  can  be 
ttietcbed  on  this  machine. 

Yrttm  the  (ip-s(retchcr,  the  hat- 
body  is  taken  to  the  power  brim- 
itretcher,  and  then  while  hot  is 
placed  OD  the  blockiog  machine. 
Ttu4  apparatus,  represented  in  Fig. 
4816,  difFcrH  chiefly  from  other  ma- 
ebines  of  its  class  in  the  operation 
o[  tlic  baoding-riDf;.  To  make  a 
sharp  edge  at  the  junction  of  Ibe 
btim  and  Hide-crown  is  the  special 
object  of  blocking;  nnd  althougfa 
dw  crown  is  also  shaped,  that  part 
of  Ibe  work  is  already  done  on  the 
stictt^r.  The  framing  of  the  ma- 
chine ud  the  driring  mechanlam  are  substantially  the  same 
soibed ;  hot  in  place  of  a  former,  the  l>rim  is  BU]^rted  by  s 


IS  in  the  power  tip-stretcher  just  de- 
I  atmnlar  plate,  which  U  recmed  In 
the  centra  to  reoeire  a  hat-block  of 
the  desired  size  and  shape.  Anoth- 
er plate  Is  suspended  by  rods  from 
the  upper  cross-piece.  When  the 
treadle  is  depressed,  and  the  sliding 
spindle  with  the  brim- plate  raised, 
the  hat-brim  ia  clamped  and  held 
fast  between  the  two  plates.  The 
dridng-shoft  gives  a  vibratory  mo- 
tion to  the  side-rods,  to  the  upper 
end  of  which  a  cross-head  with  the 
banding-ring  is  attached.  The  band- 
ing-ring thus  has  a  rapid  Tertlcal  mo- 
tion. When  the  hat  it  placed  on  the 
block,  it  is  clamped.  The  block  is 
then  raised  by  a  hond-leser  until  Its 
under  side  is  in  th«  snmo  plane  ns 
the  liat-brim,  whi^rc  It  is  secured  by 
hook-latches.  The  operator,  while 
keeping  his  weight  on  the  treadle, 
now  removes  the  hat  previously 
blocked  while  the  band  is  formed  in 
the  hat  in  the  machine.  The  treadle 
Is  then  lowered  enough  to  take  off 
Ihe  hat  and  block,  and  (s  allowed  to 
descend  to  its  lowest  position  to  re- 
lease the  gilding  head  upon  which 
the  block  rests,  and  permit  it  to  drop 
below  the  snrfaoG  of  the  brim-plate, 
where  it  Is  held  until  the  bat  Is  re- 
moved by  the  hook-latehes  already 
mentioned.  A  sot  of  machines,  name- 
ly, tip  and  brim  stretchers  and  block- 
er, working  in  succession,  will  block 
from  100  to  120  dozen  hats  daily. 

The  culortng,  stiffening,  and  wash- 
ing processes  are  the  some  as  already 
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described  for  fur  hats.     The  Eickemejer  poandng  muhlne  noted  in  the  ume  eonnection  \a  also 

largely  ueed.    Two  machinee  arc  however  required,  a  right-hand  and  a  left-hand  machine,  in  order 

to  produce  a  nap  in  the  same  direction  on  both  Bidea  of  the  brim.    This  is  not  re<iuisite  in  fur-hat 

nuking,  owing  to  the  Boftneu  of  the  mateHaL    It  is  now  neccBsary  to  remove  all  the  fine  duit  from 

the  surface  of  the  hat,  and  for  this  purpose 

tSlS.  the  same  machine  is  used.    The  cutting-ioller 

is  replaced  b;  a  cjlindrical  brush. 

The  treatment  of  wool  hats  In  the  finishing 
room  differs  from  that  of  fur  hata,  in  so  far 
tiiat  the  liat-bodj  ia  always  softened  bj  a 
■team-jet  when  it  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  Sn- 
iahing-block  or  shnping-Sange. 

Finithing. — Two  methods  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed to  give  the  wool  hat  its  proper  shape 
and  Bnish.   Hats  with  brims  very  much  curved, 
and  turned  on  the  upper  edge  to  ward  the  crown, 
are  first  steamed,  and  the  edge  of  the  brim  is 
secured  to  the  peripher;  of  a  mould  of  suitable 
form.    A  second  steaming  follows,  and  the 
block  is  forced  into  the  crown  hy  means  of  a 
lever  until  Its  under  side  ia  even  wi^  the 
hrim,  which  is  thus  drawn  tightly  over  the 
mouW,    After  cooling,  the  edge  of  the  brim 
is  cut,  and  the  hat  is  tben  while  on  the  block 
removed  from  the  mould.    The  block  !■  »e- 
cured   upon  a  rapidly  revolving  lathe-head, 
when  the  crown  is  first  retouched  with  sand- 
paper, and  finished  by  rubbing  with  a  pieoe  of 
felt  by  hand.    This  last  is  termed  "ragging." 
Hats  with  Sat  brims  are  Brat  Steamed  on 
the  finishing-block,  and  the  band  secured  by  a  cord.    The  brim  is  flattened  and  ironed,  and  the  hat 
is  placed  in  the  Snishing  lathe,  rubbed  with  sand-paper,  and  ragged.     Before  the  hat  is  trimioed,  the 
crown  (and,  If  flat,  the  brim)  is  pressed  in  a  hot  mould  or  on  a  hot  pUle.    Fi^'.  SSie  represents  a 
hand-lever  press  used  for  this  purpose.    The  hat  is  placed  in  a  brass  mould,  and  upon  a  hollow  iron 
bed-plate  heated  by  steam.     By  means  of  the  cross-heads  shown,  the  pressure  upon  the  rubljer  din- 
pbiagtn  inside  of  the  block  is  regulated.     Csually  three  of  these  presses  are  placed  in  a  row,  and  by 
the  time  a  hat  Is  placed  In  the  last  of  the  series,  tbat  in  the  first  is  pressed,  and  thus  the  work  of 
pressing  is  continuously  kept  up. 

In  trimming  hats,  the  principal  machine  to  be  noted  Is  a  sewing-machine  which  sews  In  lite  sweat- 
leathers.     It  is  very  Ingeniausly  constructed,  so  that  brims  of  any  shape  or  curve  may  be  introduced. 
The  large  majority  of  the  machines  described  in  this  article  are  the  invention  of  Mr.  R.  Eickemeycr 
of  Tonkers,  N.  T.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  facts  embodied  in  their  description.     G.  H.  D, 
HAY-FORK.     See  Aubicpltcibal  Machinebt. 
HAY-LOABBR.     See  Aobiccltcbal  Hachi.vehi. 
HAY-RAKE.     See  Aobicdlicral  Machinkht. 
HEADERS  AND  STRETCHERS    See  Maeohbt. 
HBAD-FORMINO  ILACHIVE.    Bee  Babbel  UAcmNECi. 
HEADING.    See  CAU-BimiT. 
HEARTH.    Bee  FuaiiACES. 
HEATER,  FEED-WATER.     Pee  Boilers,  Stiaii. 
HEATER,  FIREPLACE.    See  BroTEs  anr  Hvatimq  Fubhacxs. 
HEATING  BY  STEAM  AND  UOT  WATER- 

Stiam-Heatiho. — T/ii  NoU/i  Si/item  of  Ht<Uing  Cilia. — The  most  extensive  application  of  steara 
to  warming  purposes  which  has  been  made  has  been  Introduced  In  Lockport,  N.  T.,  by  the  Holly 
Steam  Combination  (Company.  Through  the  winter  of  1B7T-'T8  about  Uiree  miles  of  underground 
pipe  were  laid,  supplying  steam  to  forty  large  dwellings,  a  school-building,  and  a  hall,  and  also  to 
two  en^ncs,  one  of  them  nearly  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  boilcr-house.  The  following  description 
and  data  obtained  by  test  have  been  contributed  by  the  inventor  of  the  system,  Mr.  BirdsiH  Holly: 

"  It  was  at  flrat  claimed  that  a  district  half  a  mile  square  could  be  warmed  nitb  boilers  located  at 
one  central  point ;  but  frequent  testa  along  the  first  line  of  undei^round  pipe  soon  began  to  show 
that  a  very  much  larger  district  could  thus  be  heated.  At  the  (artbcr  end  of  1,600  feet  of  &-Indi 
pipe  the  water  from  condensed  steam  was  trapped  out  and  weighed  for  IS  hours;  the  result  showed 
in.e  cubic  feet,  or  31.2  cubic  feet  for  24  hours.  Then,  on  the  basis  of  10  to  1  for  evaporation,  wc 
have  R1.2  X  S3.S  (1  cubic  foot)  =  1,660  lbs.  water  -<-  10  =  10S  lbs.  of  coal,  costing  SO  cenIB  per  day. 
The  second  test  was  to  asccrtsin  the  quantity  of  steam  tbat  would  pass  through  the  pipe  with  a  pres- 
sure in  the  boiier  of  26  lbs.  The  pressure  at  the  farther  end  of  tne  pipe  waa  dr«wn  down  from  85 
lbs.  to  10  lbs.  (a  good  working  pressure)  bylet^ng  the  steam  escape  Into  the  air.  The  coal  was  then 
carefully  weighed  for  several  hours,  showing  a  consumption  of  400  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour,  or  9,400 
Ihs.  per  24  hours,  which  would  evaporate  8(1,000  lbs.  of  water  into  2,68^,000  cubic  feet  of  steam,  at 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Then,  allowing  each  coiuumer  on  the  line  12,000  cubic  feet  of 
steam  at  the  above  pressure,  which  will  warm  10,01X1  cubic  feet  oE  space  in  blocks  for  16  houn  a 
day,  we  have  2,688,000  -<-  12,000  =  224  consumers  to  share  the  loss  of  .30  ocnts  per  day.  Then  tlio 
lots  in  the  large  mains  is  to  be  added,  making  the  total  Ia«i  by  condenaation,  In  a  district  of  S4,000 
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eoosmnera,  40  ocnta  per  year  for  each  consumer  with  a  pressure  in  the  mains  of  25  lbs.  A  test  made 
in  the  winter  with  the  same  amount  of  surface,  but  with  32  lbs.  instead  of  25  in  the  mains,  showed 
a  loss  of  10  per  cent  more;  but  in  no  case  can  the  loss  be  more  than  60  cents  per  year  for  each  oon- 
siimer,  even  with  a  pressure  of  60  lbs.  in  the  mains.  Consumers  in  a  district  of  dwellings  more 
nattered  and  exposed  on  all  sides,  requiring  about  50  per  cent,  more  steam,  calling  for  larger  and 
longer  mains,  are  chained  from  $1  to  $1.60  per  year  to  overcome  the  loss  by  condensation.  Then, 
cm  the  other  hand,  suppose  this  same  district  of  exposed  dwellings  were  to  be  warmed  by  steam  in 
the  old  way — ^that  is,  with  a  small  boiler  in  each  dwelling.  The  loss  by  condensation  due  to  the 
steam-boiler  alone  (as  per  tests  made  by  the  writer)  is  from  40  to  60  lbs.  of  coal  per  day  to  hold  10 
lbs.  of  steam  and  not  draw  any  out.  Tests  were  also  made  on  evaporation  with  the  same  boilers  as 
they  were  used  with  radiators,  which  showed  but  4  lbs.  of  water  with  1  lb.  of  coal.  The  cause  of 
this  low  duty  is  the  slow  combustion,  as  a  boiler  large  enough  to  warm  all  the  rooms  in  a  dwelling 
in  the  coldest  weather  is  entirely  too  large  to  warm  two  or  three  rooms  in  mild  weather.  If  but  10 
lbs.  of  coal  is  required  to  do  the  warming,  it  will  still  require  from  40  to  60  lbs.  to  hold  steam  on 
the  boiler.  It  is  considered  reasonable  to  charge  60  lbs.  of  coal  per  day,  or  6  tons  per  year,  costing 
|20,  and  the  interest  on  a  steam-boiler,  fixtures,  and  setting  up,  say  $21,  making  $41  per  year. 

**  The  street-mains  in  Lockport  are  common  gas-pipe,  covert  with  asbestos,  woolen  felt,  then  hair- 
doth  thi'ee-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  protected  with  strong  manilla  paper,  then  put  inside  of  wood 
pipe  4  inches  thick  outside  of  the  iron  pipe ;  then  all  is  covered  with  roofing  felt.  The  trench  is 
about  8  feet  deep  to  the  top  of  the  tile,  and  is  above  all  other  pipes.  The  service-pipes  are  not 
taken  direct  from  the  wrou<rht-iron  pipes,  but  from  stationary  cast-iron  junction  boxes,  which  foim 
the  slip-joints,  and  receive  the  ends  of  the  service-pipes.  Each  box  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  brick 
or  stone,  with  a  loose  cover,  so  as  to  be  accessible.  The  above^juoted  tests  on  condensation  were 
made  with  3-inch  pipe.  The  per  cent,  of  loss  by  condensation  decreases  as  the  pipe  is  enlarged. 
The  per  cent,  of  loss  for  a  8-inch  pipe  was  9  in  400;  for  a  6-inch,  18  in  2,400;  for  a  12-inch,  S6  in 
14,400;  for  24.inch  pipe,  72  in  80,000. 

"Steam  may  be  carried  a  distance  of  10  miles  in  large  pipes,  and  then  be  used  for  both  power  and 
warming ;  but  this  will  never  be  called  for,  as  all  tl\e  consumers  in  a  district  of  4  square  miles  can 
be  reached  with  mains  less  than  2  miles  long. 

**  Coti  of  the  SiftUm, — ^The  estimated  cost  of  warming  a  district  one  mile  square  in  the  city  of  New 
York  or  Chicago  is  as  follows :  1.  As  to  the  amount  of  space  to  be  warmed,  it  is  assumed  that  at 
least  two  full  stories,  say  100  feet  deep  by  16  feet  high,  on  each  side  of  the  street,  will  require  steam, 
as  in  many  blocks  and  hotels  it  will  be  used  in  the  third  and  fourth  stories,  and  more  or  less  in  the 
basements.  Then  we  have  100  x  16  =  1,600  x  2  =  3,000  x  2  =  6,000  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each 
lineal  foot  of  street,  including  both  sides.  Then  take  say  one  mile  of  street,  6,280  feet,  deduct  26 
per  cent  for  cross  streets  and  walls  between  stories,  and  we  have  about  4,000  feet  left.  Then 
4,000  x  6,000  =  24,000,000  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  warmed  for  each  mile  of  street.  Tlien  24,000,- 
000  x  10  =  240,000,000  cubic  feet  for  the  square  mile,  not  including  the  cross  streets,  which  would 
add  something  more.  Then,  according  to  tests  made  at  Lockport  during  the  winter,  one  cubic  foot 
of  steam  at  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  warm  one  cubic  foot  of  space  in  stores,  offices,  and 
dwellings  in  blocks  for  16  hours,  being  about  the  average  time  per  day  that  steam  is  used.  Then 
240,000,000  cubic  feet  of  steam  is  reqiured  per  day.  Each  cubic  foot  of  steam  was  a  cubic  inch  of 
water.  Now  we  have  240,000,000  cubic  inches  of  water  to  evaporate  each  day ;  and  as  1  lb.  of  coal 
will  evaporate  10  lbs.  of  water,  and  make  280  cubic  feet  of  steam,  we  have  240,000,000  -h'280  = 
867,142.8  -^  2,000  (1  ton)  =  428.6  tons  x  $3  per  ton  =  $1,276.60  per  day.  Then  $1,276.60  x  200 
days  =  $255,800  per  year  of  200  days.  Allowing  10,000  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  consumer,  we 
have  240,000,000  H-  10,000  =  24,000  consumers.  Then  $266,800  H-  24,000  =  $1 1.06  per  year  each 
for  coal  alone. 

^  Thied  Cost  of  Works  to  supply  24,000  Conmimers, 

12  miles  of  64nch  pipe,  at  $3.60  per  foot $221,000 

50  boilers  and  fixtures  set  complete 160,000 

Boiler-house  and  lot 76,000 

Engineering  and  incidentals 60,000 

ToUl $496,000 

Running  Hcpensei, 

Goal,  wood,  and  other  expenses 800,000 

Fireman  and  other  help 10,000 

Office  expenses 10.000 

Collecting 8,000 

Taxes  and  incidentals 60,000 

40  per  cent,  on  capital  stock 198,400 

Totol $676,400 

24,000  consumers  at  $24 $676,000 

24,000  consumers  at  $40 960,000 

"Cost  of  radiators  and  other  fixtures  for  24,000  consumers,  at  $200  each,  $4,800,000.  If  this  work 
is  done  by  the  company,  allowing  10  per  cent,  profit  on  the  work,  this  would  amount  to  $480,000.*' 

Steam-Heating  of  BuUdings. — The  method  of  warming  buildings  by  steam  depends  on  the  rapid 
eoodcnsation  of  steam  into  water  when  admitted  into  any  vessel  which  is  not  so  hot  as  itself.  At 
the  moment  of  condensation,  the  latent  beat  of  the  steam  is  given  out  to  the  vessel  containing  it,  and 
to  ififfnses  the  heat  into  the  surrounding  space. 
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Sl«am  is  applied  for  hektiog  in  two  waja :  either  b;  coile  of  pipee  or  combined  metfttlic  sbeett 
(radialoit)  s«t  up  in  the  various  apartmenta,  which  waiTO  b;  dirnt  radiation  ;  or  by  sj^tetna  o(  pipei 
over  which  tir  is  made  to  paw,  and,  being  heated,  ii  sent  through  the  building  b;  flues.  This  lul  is 
called  the  indirtd  radiation  B^Btem.  The  choice  of  direct  or  indirect  radiBlioo  will  depend  on  the 
coDstnictioQ  of  the  building  and  od  the  purpoaeB  for  whicb  it  iB  intended.  Direct  ndialiOD  ii  the 
moat  ecnnomlcal,  for  the  reason  ttut  radiant  heat  is  ulilized,  while  in  indirect  radiation  it  is  partially 
lost.  Tbe  temperature  in  pipes  should  never  be  below  212° ;  otherwise  the  Bleom  rapidly  condenaea 
to  water,  to  get  rid  of  which  the  pipes  must  be  inclined  so  that  the  water  may  eaaily  flow  back  to  the 
bidler,  or  drip-pipes  communicatlna  with  the  bottom  of  the  radiators  and  feed-pipe ;  the  pipes  should 
be  80  inclined  that  the  water  will  Sow  in  the  Eanie  direction  that  the  steam  does. 

Steam  posaeases  an  adrantage  over  hot  water  in  the  ease  of  application  where  great  Inequati^es 
and  frequent  alterations  of  level  occur,  and  parUcularly  where  the  boiler  must  be  placed  higher  than 
the  places  to  be  heated.  The  original  cost  of  steam  apparatus  ia  somewhat  lesa  than  that  of  hot- 
water  apparatus. 

Dtaigjiing  of  Steam  Aj/paratv:— To  proportion  a  btnler  for  a  g;Iven  Bteam-preasure,  ace  Bdilirs. 
The  evaporatint;  power  should  be  30  per  cent,  larger  than  the  quantity  of  water  condensed  in  the 
pipes.  The  following  table  ahows  proportions  of  pipes  when  the  presaure  of  ateam  is  not  above  It 
ItM.  per  aquave  inch  (saturated  steam): 


CoKnnting-pipa  to  Coib—Dirtel  or  IniSrni  Badialion. 

Coll  Bnrfc«. 

DIaauMr  of  Pl|>«, 

BectWiu]  Ahl 

25  square  feet  or  leas. 

40 

SO 
IBil 
250 

Jinch. 
»  Inches. 

0.44  scpiare  inch. 
O.TS      " 
1.22      "        " 
1.70      "        " 
3.! 4  square  Inches. 

Tlie  acctioual  area  at  a  branch  pipe  must  equal  the  area  of  all  connectian-pipcH,  and  the  B«ctional 
area  of  a  main  pipe  most  equal  the  area  of  all  branch  pipea.    The  sectional  area,  of  the  relurn-plpea 

from  a  coil  or  series  of  coils 
must  be  one  size  leas  than 
the  respective  flow-pipe  to  the 
coll.  Drip-pipca  should  con- 
nect with  all  Titert  (vertical 
flow-pipes),  the  water  being 
tftken  into  the  return-pipes  or 
ixnler.  The  sectional  area  of 
main  pipes  should  be  rcduoed 
as  soon  as  practicable.* 
I  Inatead  of  unions  for  join- 
i  Ing  pipes,  a  coupling  is  com- 
monly employed  having  a 
right-  and  left-hand  thread 
which  Gla  on  corresponding 
threads  formed  on  the  pipe 
endf.  Similarly,  where  two 
elbowl  are  attached  to  one 
pipe,  one  elbow -thread  is 
right-  and  the  other  left- 
handed.  The  arrangement  haa 
the  advantages  of  cbeapneBs 
and  easy  repair. 

Arranqemetit  of  Piprt  in 
Ike  Mill*  Si/ttem  of  Steam- 
healing. — In  thia  system,  the 
Inventiip  of  Ur.  i.  H.  Mills, 
Steam  under  pressure  from  the 
I  generator  or  lioiler  Is  conduct- 
[  ed  directly  upward  through 
the  main  supply-pipe  until  It 
reaches  the  rctum-pipe,  down 
which  it  descends  until  it 
reaches  the  connecting-pipe 
of  each  radiator  whose  valve 
Is  open.  After  circulating 
through  the  same,  and  part- 


Ing  with  its  heat,  it  Is  o 
itothei 


densed,  and  the  resultant  water  Sows  through  the  outlet  or  drip-pipe  into  the  return-pipe,  and  directly 
down  the  latter,  without  hindrance  or  check,  where  it  is  discharged  into  the  generator. 

•  fmm  -  A  Uuiatl  of  If Hling  ud  TautlkUos."  b;  F.  SchDmun,  C.  B.,  Hew  Yotk,  167T. 
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bich  point  the  supiilj  beoiiuies  also  tho 
wbich  tbe  rftdiktors  are  coanccted  with  a  Bingle  rulvc,  tbe  outlet  and  the  t«<i  bring  abOT« 
or  Mow  the  floor,  as  desired.    Tbe  steam  entering  the  auppl  j-[dpe  eipeU  the  contained  air,  not  into 
the  Taenia,  bnt  into  the  baiemeut,  through  the  air-rent  provided,  establiahin);  at  once  a  circulation 
ccgmllpss  of  the  radiators,  which  If  open  go  imniediatelT  to  work,  as  most  of  their  air  la  drawn  out 
b;  the  descending  circulation  of  tbe  steam  and  water.     The  air  ia  allowed  to  fall  out  of  the  pipes, 
imleid  of    being  lifted   and 
forced  oat ;  and  the  pipes  un- 
der tlii^  BrrsogemeDt  do  more 
cf&dent  work  as  soon  as  steam 
is  nitcd  and  as  long  as  it  re- 
miins.    The  radiator  now  be- 
in;  iranted,  it  is  necessary  to 
open  but  one  Talrc,  which  ad- 
irats  the  HteKDi  and  also  dis- 
ctiar^  the  water,  the  aironlj 
of   ifae    radiator    bein^    dis- 
chireed  into  tlic  rooms. 

Tie  A&any  S'eam-Trap 
represented  in  H;^.  2S18  and 
!319,  19  a  mechanical  device 
■hidl  ia  conTcrtiblJ  either  a 

9leam-lrap  or  a  boiler- feeder.  As  a  steam-trap  it  returns  the  water  of  condensation  from  tha 
healing  coila  Or  pipes  to  the  boiler,  whether  the  i3jne  are  a£oui  or  be!oiii  tiie  wacer-lerei  in  the 
litter.  As  a  boiler-feeder  it  supplies  any  defidencj  of  water  in  the  generator.  It  oonaisls  eseen- 
tiilij  of  a  bollow  globe,  supported  b;  one  end  of  a  lerer  and  counterbalanced  bj  a  weight  at  the 
o-Jier.  The  topmost  pipe  is  connected  with  the  steam-apace  of  the  boiler,  and  ia  opened  and  cloeed 
to  the  globe  by  the  automatic  weighted  TaWc  seen  on  the  top  of  the  same.  The  iai^er  pipe  beneath 
iapplies  tbe  glotie  or  trap  with  the  condensed  water  from  the  heating  apparatus.  It  ia  provided  witb 
t  cfaeck-Talre  opeiung  inward.    Tbe  pipo  nt  the  bottom  connects  the  globe  with  the  water^pace  of 


tlie  bcrilcr,  and  is  furnished  with  a  eheck-valTe  opening  outward.  The  operation  is  as  follows :  When 
^e  f^be  becomes  filled  witb  a  oertidn  amount  of  the  water  of  condensation,  it  orerbalancea  the 
*rijlit  at  the  other  end  of  the  leTcr,  and  descends.  In  descending,  it  mavea  the  mechanism  of  the 
•teuB-Talre  anfflciently  to  shift  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  attached  weight  beyond  ita  supporting 
poist,  wliicb  sllowa  tbe  globe  to  fall  and  open  the  gteam-ralve.  The  stesm-pressare  closes  the  check- 
nl'e  in  the  supply.pipe,  and  allows  the  water  in  the  ti-ap  to  Sow  into  the  boiler  through  the  bottom 
inpe,  whose  cheek-valve  opens  to  let  it  pass.  When  the  ;;lob«  baa  lost  sullicient  weight  through  the 
EKipe  of  the  water,  it  b  raised  again  by  the  weighted  lerer,  and  the  sleam-valre  is  shut  by  the 
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operation  ot  its  atteoduit  mechaaiHiD.    The  water  of  ccndenmtion  ia  ^ain  adnttted  bj  the  opeidiig 

of  tho  cbcck-TaWe  in  tbe  supplj-pipe,  and  the  operation  ia  repeated  continnoiulj.     Tbe  ateatD-valre 

apparatus  la  eo  nicely  adjusted  that  the  machine  cannot  bj  anj  possibilit;  rest  on  ■  centre;  the 

valve  must  always  be  fulW  opened  or  cloeelj 

'^'^-  shuL     An  air-valve   is  nlso  attached  to  the 

globe,  through  which  the  air  is  expelled. 

Fi^.  2319  ehowB  the  ti«])  in  connection  with 
the  boiler  and  coils.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  device  does  not  "trap"  oS  the  water  into 
80me  drain  to  be  wasted,  or  into  a  tank  froni 
which  it  ia  to  be  again  pumped  into  the  boil- 
er; but  it  takes  the  water  directly  from  the 
heating-colt!,  whether  at  a  point  above  or  be- 
low tbe  boiler  is  of  no  consequence,  and  re- 
turns it  without  loss  to  the  boiler,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  over  200°,  effecting  Ihercbj  alone 
a  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  besides  Che  advan- 
tage of  keeping  the  boiler  fed  with  pure  water. 
There  is  nleo  an  advantage  in  the  fact  that 
this  trap,  like  the  heart  action  in  tbe  human 
body,  forces  and  keeps  op  a  continuous  circu- 
lation, occasioning  thereby  a  greater  radiation 
of  heat  from  a  given  eurface. 
Conatmction  of  Radialort. — A  sectional  view 
_  of  Carr's  radiator  is  given  in  Fig.  SS£0.    This 

construction  is  the  most  approved,  inasmuch 
as  a  positive  circulation  oF  steam  is  secured,  and  at  the  same  time  all  trouble  from  the  water  of  con- 
densation is  avoided.     It  will  be  observed  in  the  section  of  the  baae,  that  between  each  pair  of  the 
pipes  that  arc  connected  at  the  top  there  are  depressions  in  the  tiottom  of  the  base,  and  a  correflpond- 
ing  partition  extending  from  the  top  ai  the  base  into  tbe  depressions.   When  the  st«am  is  let  on,  the 
water  of  condensation  passes  along  the  bottom  of  tlie  base,  filling  those  depreai^ions,  passing  under 
and  covering  tho  bottom  of  the  partitions,  foi-ming  a  waler-seal,  and  thus  preventing  the  passage  of 
the  Bleam.    The  steam  will  therefore  follow  the  t-oursc  of  the  arrows,  passing  up  the  first  pipe  and 
down  the  second  into  the  second  chamt>er;  thei'c  mcetin"  with  the  re^stance  o(  the  water-seal,  it  will 
pass  up  the  third  pipe,  and  so  into  the  chamlior,  and  so  through  any  number  of  pipes  to  the  discbarge 
or  return  pipe  ;  and  as  there  is  no  other 
course  for  it  to  follow,  it  must  neccs. 
sarily  expel  the  sir  and  heat  the  whole 
of  the  pipes,  while  the  water  of  con- 
densation will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  tbe 
base,  and  pass  off  under  the  pai'titions 
to  the  diBchaTi;e-plpo. 

Wamrr't  S/i^ira  of  Steam-Heating  Sy 
Direct  Radiation. — This  Is  one  of  the 
simplest  systems  of  low-pressure  steam- 
healing  apparatus  which  possess  effi- 
cient means  for  sclf-regnlalion.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  where 
the  management  of  apparatus  of  this 
kind  is,  as  must  t>e  the  case,  commonly 
left  to  inexperieoecd  persona,  automatic 
devices  for  conflning  the  steam-pressure 
to  proper  limits,  and  governing  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  and  supply  of  water, 
are  of  especial  importance.  The  boiler, 
Yig.  2321,  is  upright,  and  its  genei'al 
eonstmction  is  clear  from  the  engrav- 
ing. A  is  the  waCerfeedcr,  B  tbe  ser- 
vice-pipe connected  with  the  water-pipes 
from  ike  street  or  from  a  tank  in  the 
bouse.  This  water-feeder  is  composed 
of  a  cast-iron  chamber,  ineloiiing  a  lever, 
having  at  one  end  a  copper  Boat,  and  at 
the  other  a  valve  ^vcming  tbe  flow  of 
water  into  tho  boiler.  When  the  boiler 
requires  water,  the  valve  opens  and  al- 
lows it  to  flow  in.  When  it  has  received 
the  proper  quantity,  the  float  rises,  shuts 
the  valve,  and  stops  the  flow  of  water 
till  more  is  required.     The  waler.feeder 

is  BO  connected  with  the  boiler  tliat  it  is  not  affected  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  and  <^rales 
equally  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  steam-pressure.  A  glass  gauge  on  the  side  of  tbe  water- 
teeixi  indicates  the  exact  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  gives  notice  if  from  any  cause 
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the  tapp\y  fails.     The  tube  Cub  hjdrofltMic  column  connected  with  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  being 
in  effect  a  put  of  the  boiler  Itself,  and  ia  alvaja  open  to  the  citenwl  air.     Before  atevn  U  gen- 
CTMed,  the  water  ia  the  tube  tnd  boiler  Ib  on  a  level;  but  when  the  fire  is  kiodled  and  more  ateam 
ia  generated  than  is  required  to  fill  the  stcaiii-cliUDber  and  the  ndiatoni  that  are  open  to  receive  it, 
■  preuure  is  crested  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  this  counterbBlancii^  column 
tiaes.    When  the  steam  accumulates  to  the  pressure  of  one  pound  to  the  squai'c  inch,  the  oolumn 
will  stand  S6  inches  above  the  level  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  boiler,  according  to  a  well-known  law  tsn, 
of  nature.     Tliis  aimple  process  Is  employed  to 
Ngnlate  tho  dranght  to  the  Grc,  ns  well  as  the 
accumulation  and  pressure  of  steam.    To  this 
colnmn  are  attached  three  bowla — £,F,  0—wlth 
•lastie  heads  connecting  with  levers,  as  seen  in 
the  cngrKving.     Into  the  first,  £,  the  water  rises 
at  a  given  pressure,  sav  one  pound,  and  closes 
the  draught  to  the  fire  by  the  nsh-pil  and  draught- 
door  M.     This  eiclusion  of  air.  with  the  radia- 
tora  in  operation  at  the  same  tiioe,  will  prevent 
the  increase  of  the  pressure.    But  should  the 
radiators  not  be  open  to  use  the  steam,  or  tho 
dnuight-door  be  acaudeotally  held  open,  the  col- 
nmn of  water  will  continue  to  rise,  until  at  the 
pnsaure  of  1^  lb.  it  Sows  into  the  second  bowl, 
F,  and  lifts  the  lever  attached  to  the  feed-door 
L,  which  opens  and  causes  the  draught  to  pass 
over  the  fire  Instead  of  underneath  and  through 
iL     This  reversal  of  the  draught  has  the  eflect 
to  deaden  the  fire  at  once  and  stop  the  genera- 
tion of  steam.   A  slight  additional  pressure  forces 
the  water  of  the  column  Into  the  third  bowl,  tf, 
and  lifts  the  lever  attached  to  the  escape-valve 
H,  which  allows  all  excess  of  steam  above  tbM 
pressure  to  pau  freely  off  thivugh  the  waste- 
pipe /.     CCarewrought-ironBteam-pipesforcoiidoctin^theBteainfrom  the  boiler  to  the  radiators, 
lie  radiators  are  made  of  two  platee  of  bloom-iron.    The  front  plate  is  stamped  with  conical  dc- 
pmaionB  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth,  H  inches  in  width,  and  8^  Indies  from  centre 
to  centi'c.     The  badi  plate  is  plain,  and  the  two  are  riveted  closely  tt^ether,  with  copper  rivell  at 
ttcb  point  of  indentation,  and  the  edges  of  each  plate  are  twice  doubled,  or  double-seamed  over  a 
leaded  packing  cord,  aAd  hammered  down  to  a  smooth  bead  about  one-fourtli  of  an  Inch  in  width. 


TUb  concave  surface  gives  strength  to  the  rsdialors,  and  adds  much  to  their  radiating  power.  The 
entire -thickness  of  the  radiator  is  about  half  an  inch.  Un  one  of  the  lower  comers  of  the  radiators 
Is  a  valve  to  open  when  steam  is  to  be  admitted,  and  closed  when  steam  is  to  be  eicluded.  An  air- 
key  is  placed  od  the  opposite  npper  corner,  to  regulate  tlie  amount  of  steam  Co  be  admitted.  No 
steam  will  enter  any  part  of  the  radiator  until  that  part  is  emptied  of  air.  By  closing  this  air-key 
•hen  any  desired  portion  of  the  radiator  is  heated,  the  other  portion  will  remain  inoperative  and  cold. 
In  Fig.  £S!S  is  a  radiator  of  this  type,  shown  attached  to  the  boiler. 
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InMead  of  pladng  radiBlors  directly  in  the  roomi  {d  Urge  buildingi,  such  as  hotels,  thej  are  aome- 
tlmei  inclosed  in  caws  in  the  wails,  niuallj  under  the  window*.  Each  case  ha*  a  regiMer  which 
opens  into  tlio  apartment.  Steam  is  kept  on  cooBtanti;,  and  instead  of  graduating  the  heal  by 
operaliog  valreB  connected  with  the  radiator,  the  occupant  of  ilie  room  doe*  so  b;  opening  the  legiiler 
nore  or  less. 

BUam-Heating  bg  IiuHrtd  Radiation. — In  Pig.  S323  is  represented  Uesirs.  Bskpr,  Smith  &  Co.'s 
arrangement  for  wanning  and  ventilating  bj  indirect  radiation ;  that  is,  bj  having  the  heating  Buck* 
or  nuHatora  placed  below  (in  the  cellar  or  some  lower  room)  instead  of  within  the  rooms  to  be 
warm«L  At  the  left  is  shown  the  boiler,  with  its  fire-r^ulating  attachments,  water-feeder,  aafet]- 
vent,  etc.  At  the  right  of  the  boiler  are  heating-stacks  within  chamber*.  To  these  chambers  ia 
oonnected  an  air^duct,  through  wliich  fresh  outdoor  air  pusses  to  be  heated.  The  healiD);-Btacks,  as 
shown,  are  eoimected  with  the  boiler  bj  two  pipci  ;  the  upper  one  supplies  the  steam,  and  the  lower 
one  retnmi  the  water  of  condensation  to  the  boiler.  Two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  above  the  appara- 
tus are  represented  as  being  warmed  and  venlilated.  Anj  number  of  rooms  directly  over,  on  other 
Soor*,  can  be  warmed  and  TCQlilated  from  the  same  healing-chamber;  and  any  tiumbcr  of  heating- 
chambers  can  l>e  supplied,  to  Buit  the  aiie  of  the  building, 
BjCATiNa  BT  Hot  Watkb. 

Hot-water  apparatus  may  be  resolved  into  two  dislinct  forms  or  modlflcatione,  dependent  on  tfao 
temperature  of  the  water.  In  the  first  form  the  water  ia  at  or  below  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
boiling.  In  this  anangement  the  pipes  do  not  rise  lo  any  conaiderable  hei^iht  above  the  level  of  the 
boiler,  so  that  the  apparatus  need  not  be  of  extraordinary  Btrcnglh.  One  pipe  risca  from  tlie  top  of 
the  boiler,  and  traverses  the  places  to  be  warmed,  and  returns  to  terminate  near  ihc  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  Along  this  tube  the  heated  wate^  circulates,  giving  out  ila  beat  aa  it  proceodB.  The  boiler 
may  be  open  or  dosed.  If  open,  the  tube  when  once  filled  with  water  acta  as  a  aiphon,  having  an 
ascending  current  of  hot  water  in  the  shorter  leg,  and  a  descending  current  of  cooled  water  in  the 
longer  leg.  If  the  boiler  be  closed,  the  Biphon  action  disappears,  and  the  boik-r  « ith  its  tubes  be- 
comoB  BB  one  vesuel.  In  the  second  form  of  apparatus,  the  water  is  heated  to  flno'  and  upward,  and 
is  therefore  conBtanlly  seeking  to  burst  out  as  steam,  with  a  force  of  70  lbs.  and  upward  on  the 
square  Inch,  and  can  only  be  confined  by  very  strong  or  high-pressure  apparatus.  Tl)e  pipe  is  of 
iivn,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  very  thick.  The  length  extends  to  ],00U  feel  and  upward ; 
and  where  much  surface  is  required  for  giving  out  heat,  the  pipe  is  coiled  up  like  a  screw.  A  simi- 
lar coil  is  also  surrounded  by  the  burning  fuel,  and  serves  the  place  of  a  boiler. 

The  Baker,  Smith  tt  Co.  Bot-Wattr  Sgitan. — In  this  system  the  entire  apparatus,  except  a  space 
provided  for  air,  is  filled  with  water,  the  joiDta  being  made  absolutely  tight.  When  the  appara- 
tus is  firmly  screwed  together  on  the  premises  where  it  is  to  be  employed,  the  air  from  the  inteiior 
is  expelled  by  means  of  a  pump.  By  the  same  pump  the  whole  is  then  aubjected  to  a  hydrostatic 
test  of  at  least  400  lbs.  pressure  to  every  squaic  inch,  with  a  view  to  pertnanency.     Then  water, 

which  is  saturated,  or  nearly  so, 
with  salt  to  prevent  freezing,  ia 
pumped  in,  till  the  entire  internal 
iipacc,  with  the  exccplion  of  an  air- 
chamber,  is  full  of  water.  When 
the  whole  a[iperatu8  has  been 
pi-oven  to  be  perfectly  water-  and 
air-tight,  it  is  sealed  by  the  safetv- 
valvc,  and,  as  no  evaporation  is 
nllowed,  theorclieally  no  more  wa- 
ter need  ever  be  added,  but  prac- 
tically an  occasional  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  is  required.  Im- 
mediately on  the  application  of 
fire  in  the  boiliT,  the  adjacent  wa- 
ter feels  Its  influence,  and  begins 
to  circulate  and  impart  a  gentle 
warmtb  to  tbe  radiating  pipes.  As 
the  fire  increases,  so  does  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  and  the 
]itpes,  rising  through  all  the  grades 
of  temperature  from  lukewarm  to 
that  of  steam,  till  the  desired  de- 
grees of  heat  arc  reached.  Be- 
>idca  the  regulation  at  the  boiler, 
the  heat  of  the  water  radiator, 
when    placed  within  a   room,  is 

^^ 1 5 i —        . ^ ^     nicely  graduated  by  a  single  valve. 

^ — -i 1^ r ^ ,  N  —        Ity  turning  this  valve  the  aperture 

. -i _» _l ]li -  for  the  flow  of  the  water  is  re- 
duced, and  it  circulates  proporlion- 
atelv  cooler.     In  this  manner  one  room  may  be  warmed  by  tepid  water,  while  other  rooms  have  tbe 
full'hent  of  the  water. 

A  portable  apparatus  of  this  kind  for  heating  railway  cars  is  represented  in  Fig.  2334.  It  conslBts 
of  a  simple  fire-proof  stove,  occupying  only  two  feet  circle  of  floor  space  in  one  comer  of  the  ciir ;  a 
dull  fire,  that  consumes  but  about  a  peck  of  coal  in  12  hours,  warms  tbe  water,  which  circulates 
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tbroogli  pipes  run  under  each  scU  entirely  ■round  the  car,  giving  eacb  passenger  Hut  mott  agreeable 
(xM-waniKr  of  iMt  water,  the  beat  of  which  is  crcnl;  roaintaiDed  agalnit  all  cnrrentB  of  air,  and  1* 
uaffected  by  the  motion  o[  the  car.    By  tliiB  plan,  neai-ly  the  entire  licat  of  the  Sro,  mstCAd  of  oon- 
ODtrating  at  tbo  elove,  is  loken  up  anil 
diitribulLil  at  the  very  point  where  heat  ia 
rtqgiied. 

Caitan'i  S^ilan  of  Hot-  Water  HerUitiu, 
illuatnted  in  Fi;;.  £32S,  is  iai^lj  used  in 
Ein^  for  beating  creenhonBea,  It  em- 
bodie*  a  means  of  utlliiing  the  waste  heat 
of  a  lime-kiln.  £  is  aa  egg-shaped  kilo- 
chinber  about  6  feet  in  depth.  C  ie  the 
main  btdler,  Mrving  as  a  corcr  to  the  kilo. 
0  is  an  annular  boiler,  communicating  with 
the  boiler  C  through  the  pipes  F.  0  0 
arc  the  return-mains,  completing  the  cir- 
calation  for  the  return  of  cooled  water  to 
the  boilers,  and  also  for  keeping  open  com- 
monicBtion  with  the  cipansion-dstcm  H. 
This  cistern  B  arts  as  a.  satetj-Talvc  for 
Ihe  whole  apparatus.  The  condensed  wa- 
ter from  it  ia  returned  to  the  annular  boil- 
er D  through  the  perpendicular  pipe  /. 
II  i*  X  tbItc  in  the  flow-pipc  to  Ibe  ex- 
pansion-cistem  H.  The  pipes  E  commu- 
nicate with  all  the  premises  to  be  wanned, 
nod  through  the  »alTe  M  with  the  com- 
pensating dstem  H.  A  blow-off  cock  for 
Ihe  annular  boiler  la  nGcessary.  A  com- 
plete drculation  of  any  length  ie  claimed 
for  this  apparatus,  which  can  be  ereoted 
anywhere  oulaide  the  buildings  lo  be  heat- 
ed. In  the  eitensire  hothouses  of  Hat- 
Beld  Park,  England,  1,000  feet  of  4-incb 

pipe  are  heated  in  this  way,  and  one  consumer  uses  the  furunce  oi-  kiln  for  the  manufacture  of  coal* 
ffis,  obtainiii);  this  commodity  at  a  very  moderate  eipciisc.     The  kiln  is  also  used  for  liuie-buming^ 
the  product  being  sold,  and  the  expense  of  heating  is  thus  reduced. 
BEDDLE.     See  Loou9. 

IIEBL-FORMIN'G  UACHINE.    See  Shoe  M^icthinebt. 
IlEEL-POLISniN'G  JIACUINE.    Sec  Shoe  Mickinert. 

HOISTING  ENGINES.     See  ELETaioas,  Emoiseb  (Steah  IIomiNa),  and  SIi.ii  A?rLiANCi& 
HOISTS.     See  Eletitvhs. 
HOLLANDER.     See  Pifer-uakiko  Hichinert. 

HORSE-POWER.     For  disciTSsion  of  this  term  as  the  measure  of  the  capacity  of  a  motor,  see  En- 
Enn,  OmioNiao  or,  and  Dtkaiiics.     The  name  Is  also  applied  to  mechanism  by  which  the  strength 

of  a  horae  is  adTantageous- 
ly  utilized  for  driving  ms- 
chines  of  various  kinds. 

figs.  23i6  and  £827  repre- 
sent BogarduB'B  horse-power 
arranged  for  different  pur- 
poses. The  base-frame  is 
cast  into  one  piece,  consist- 
ing of  the  central  hub  and 
the  outer  ring,  connected  by 
radial  arms  and  standing  on 
legs.  The  central  hub  is  east 
with  a  hollow  standard  prop- 
erly turned  with  a  slight  ta- 
per, to  which  is  lilted  a  sleeve 
that  turns  thereon  freely  but 
accurately,  and  resting  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  hub , 
and  likewise  with  this  sleeve, 
and  making  part  thereof,  is 
cast  It  wing,  to  which  is  se- 
cured by  bolls  the  horse-beom 
'  or  lever  by  which  the  whole 
ia  operated.  The  other  end 
of  the  wing  is  provided  with 
anotber  sleeve  cast  there- 
yn&t,  and  parallel  t«  the  Grrt,  to  which  is  fitted  accurately  (but  so  as  to  admit  of  turning  freely)  the 
aibor  of  the  planct-whccl  and  planet-wheel  pinion,  the  former  being  at  the  top  and  the  latter  at  the 
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bottom.  One  of  (heee,  either  the  wheel  or  the  pinion,  can  be  permanentlj  attiched  to  the  arbor,  u>d 
the  other  kejed  on  siter  it  hu  been  inserted  in  the  sleeve.  The  oof^  of  the  pinion  of  the  plinet- 
vbcel  take  into  the  cogs  formed  in  the  inner  peripbei;  of  the  rim  of  the  base-frame,  and  this  maj 
be  calh>d  the  muMer-wbeel ;  and  the  cogs  of  the  plaoct-vhcel  take  into  the  cogs  of  and  drire  th* 

central  pinion  on  the  upper 
""■  end  of  a  Tertical  abaft  that 

passes  through  and  turns  free- 
ly but  accurately  in  the  cen- 
'  tral  hollow  standard,  which  is 
adapted  to  it,  the  driving-pul- 
lej  bt-ing  kejed  on  the  lower 
end  and  below  the  hub.  A 
band  from  the  driving-pulle; 
can  be  carried  under  (he  frune 
I  and  between  the  legs  to  any 
'  place  required,  in  the  usual 
manner,  to  drive  anj  piece  of 
macliinerj ;  but  if  desired,  the 
driving-pulley  can  be  attached 
to  the  central  shaft  above  the 
central  pinion. 

fig.  £327  shows  the  appa- 
ratus as  arranged  to  carrj 
the  belt  from  Uie  horizontal 
pullev  under  the  foot-path  on 
which  the  horse  walks.  As 
represented  in  Fig.  2826,  the 
Rhnft  maj  be  carried  under  the  foot-path  or  to  a  floor  above.  The  diameter  of  the  path  shonld  be 
from  26  to  30  feet,  and  the  speed  of  the  horse  should  be  at  the  rate  of  about  H  miles  per  hoar. 

dg.  2328  represents  a  form  of  borw-power  arranged  on  a  different  principle  from  the  forgoing. 
In  this  the  weight  of  the  horse  as  well  as  the  animal's  muscuiar  power  is  utilized.  The  wooden  step- 
boards  I)  are  arranged  in  an  endless  belt,  and  are  supported  by  a  series  of  small  rollers  which  re«t 


on  Inclined  trades  or  wajs.  The  sprott  passes  over  and  rotates  the  dmm  A,  which  by  a  pinion  luma 
*  pear,  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  axle  of  which  is  a  wheel,  which  is  governed  or  bcld  by  ■  bi'ake- 
levcr.  The  horse  walks  upon  the  step-boards,  and  so  causes  the  apron  to  rotate.  Power  is  taken 
off  by  suitable  belting. 

A  simiUr  arrangement  for  utlliiiuE  horrc-poirer  in  driving  a  railway  car  is  represented  in  Fig. 


232B,  the  device  bcin^  lerrard  an  "  jmpulaoria."  Motion  is  Imparted  from  the  moving  platform  to 
the  ailes  by  means  of  gearing.  It  is  hardly  nccesi^ary  to  point  out  that  this  is  simply  as  ingenious 
way  of  wasting  paver,  and  that  [be  foi'cc  of  the  animal  would  be  much  more  economically  ei«rtcd 
by  direct  traction  of  the  vehicles. 
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HORSE-POWER  (H.  P.).    Sm  Eirarm,  Hiat. 

fiOKSE-SHOE  MACHINERY.    See  Foboiko. 

HOCSING.     Bee  CiKmnT. 

HULLERS,  COFFEE  AND  RICE.  Coffit  Hulioi  nr«  machlnea  for  rcmoTins  the  bnek  or  hull 
from  roffee  ersiiu. 

Brom't  £Mier, — In  the  apparatiu  oonstructed  by  Messni.  W.  A.  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Lfnn,  ilaas^ 
represented  In  Fig.  IH2B  a,  the  hulling  U  accomplUhed  br  drswiD)'  ihe  grainB  on  an  endleM  chalD  or 
iprau  rmnriMlng  of  B  series  of  corni|^ted  Iron  pads,  which  are  made  to  patB  underneath  a  series  of 
Meel  kejB  or  fingers  held  in  place  b;  coiled  eteel  Bprings,  uausing  them  to  adjust  themselTce  lo  the 
■ue  of  Uie  beans  which  pass  uoder  them,  so  that  a  small  bean  cannot  paaa  thraueh  unhulled  and  a 
largt  bean  paascs  through  unbroken ;  tbuB  hulliug  both  small  and  large  beans.  The  coffee  and  the 
hulls  fall  from  tbc  hulling  plates,  or  pads,  on  to  a  set  of  sieves,  which  are  so  arranged  that  they  are 
oontinuallj  in  motion  and  keep  the  hulls  and  coffee  in  line  of  the  current  nf  air  produced  by  the  fan 
which  is  located  in  the  front  part  of  the  machine,  and  li  arranged  bo  as  to  blow  out  the  hulls  and 


allow  ibe  coffee  to  fall  through  the  sierei  on  the  chute,  which  ooudiicts  it  into  the  receptacle  placed 

nn  coffee  being  free  from  hulls.  It  is  neecssary  to  give  it  a  thorough  cleanii^  and  potisblog, 
thereby  remoTing  the  fine  silrer  shin  which  closely  adheres  to  the  beans.  An  improved  devics  for 
lUi  purpose  by  the  above-named  makers  consists  of  a  heavy  perforated  brass  cylinder  •rraoKMl 
InriMatAlly  in  a  heavy  wooden  frame.  Through  the  cylinder  paanes  a  shaft  on  which  are  a  number 
of  baid-wood  floats.  The  shaft  rotates  at  the  rate  of  about  100  revolutions  per  minute.  By  meauB 
of  the  floats  the  coffee  is  thoroughly  agitated,  and  Ihus  cleaned  and  polished. 

Ouardiola'i  HvUer. — The  coRec-hulling  and  polishing  machine  devised  by  Sr.  Jos6  Guardlola,  of 
Guatemala,  consists  essenlially  of  a  mortar  and  pestle,  the  construction  being  such  that  Ihe  coffee  is 
cleaned  and  polished  by  the  friction  of  one  grain  against  the  other  moving  in  the  broken  ohafl.  The 
pcrtle  is  a  sieve  having  on  its  surface  oblique  projecting  ribs,  set  at  proper  distances  from  one 
uodier  BO  as  to  form  channels.  The  interior  of  the  mortar  is  also  provided  with  ribs  and  channels. 
The  peatlea  drop  simultaneously  into  the  mortars,  and  the  coffee  is  forced  to  move  up  and  down  the 
diannels.  The  husk  is  broken,  and  finally  pulverized.  Each  mortar,  it  is  claimed,  will  dean  from 
IM  lo  SOO  Iba.  of  coffee  per  hour. 

Sqmer'i  Coffet  HiiUa;  it  is  claimed,  makes  the  coffee  in  a  large  degree  hull  itself,  by  forcing  the 
piins  lo  rub  against  each  other  under  pressure,  thus  preventing  all  breakage  of  the  gr^ns  and 
poIUUi^  them  during  the  prooeas  of  hulling.    An  iron  cylinder  is  provided  through  wMefa  runs  b 
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screw  with  peculiar  broken  threads.  At  one  end  of  the  cylinder  is  a  hopper  into  which  the  coffee  is 
fed,  and  a  peculiar  propeller  forces  the  coffee  into  the  cjUnder,  where  the  screw  keeps  the  grains  in 
constant  agitation,  grinding  against  each  other  until  the  husk  is  broken  and  the  silver  skin  worn  off, 
and  the  coffee  comes  out  hulled  and  polished.  It  has  then  only  to  go  to  the  separator  to  have  the 
chaff  blown  off  and  the  grains  sorted  according  to  size,  when  it  is  ready  for  market. 

Jiice  Jltdler. — The  essential  requirement  of  this  machine  is  to  hull  the  rice  without  breakage.  An 
ingenious  machine  for  this  purpose,  made  by  Messrs.  George  L.  Squier  k  Bro.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
consists  of  two  disks  running  one  on  the  oUier  like  millstones.  The  upper  disk  is  stationary,  and 
the  lower  one,  instead  of  having  a  rotary  motion  like  a  millstone,  has  a  reciprocating  motion.  The 
unhulled  rice  passes  from  the  hopper  through  an  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  disk,  and,  the  disks 
being  grooved  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  rice  spreads  over  the  face  of  the  lower  disk,  and  is  rolled 
and  rubbed  between  the  two  disks  until  the  hulls  are  removed,  when  it  passes  out  over  the  edge  of 
the  lower  disk  and  falls  into  a  I'eoeptacle.  Increased  capacity  is  attained  by  multiplying  the  disks, 
all  beinc  put  into  one  frame  and  actuated  by  a  single  pitman.  In  all  rice  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  small,  green,  shriveled,  or  imperfect  grains,  that  will  pass  through  any  huller  unhulled ;  and  one 
difficulty  of  rice-hulling  has  been  to  dispose  of  these.  It  is  too  expensive  to  pick  them  out  by  hand, 
and  therefore  it  has  been  the  custom  in  rice-mills  to  dump  all  the  rice  as  it  comes  from  the  hulling 
stones  into  mortara,  and  pound  it  until  the  hulls  ore  worn  off  from  these  few  unhulled  grains.  A 
separator  has  been  devised  by  the  above  manufacturers  which  is  claimed  to  separate  the  unhulled 
from  the  hulled  grains,  and  to  clean  rice  and  save  evei7  grain  with  Uttle  or  no  breakage. 

HYDRAULIC  ENGINE.    See  Engines,  Water-Pressuri. 

HYDRAULIC  FORGING.    See  Foboino. 

HYDRAULIC  MAIN.    See  Gas  Apparatus. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS.    See  Press,  Hydraulic. 

HYDRODYNAMICS  treats  of  the  laws  of  liquids  in  motion.  One  of  its  most  important  prin- 
ciples is  that  which  determines  the  velocity  of  jots  which  issue  from  orifices  at  various  depths  in  the 
sides  of  vessels  containing  liquids,  and  depends  upon  the  laws  of  hydrostatic  pressure.  If  an  orifice 
is  made  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid,  the  liquid  will  issue  from  it  with  a  velocity  equal 
to  that  which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  in  falling  through  the  vertical  distance  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  and  the  orifice.  If  the  jet  is  directed  upward,  it  will  ascend,  theoretically,  to  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  but  practically  it  will  fall  short  of  this  in  consequence  of  fric- 
tion at  the  orifice,  and  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  air.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  the 
velocity  of  efflux  would  be  proportional  to  the  pressure ;  but  an  analysis  of  the  case,  apart  from  the 
test  of  experiment,  will  show  that  tliis  cannot  be,  for  in  no  case  can  the  jet  be  projected  higher 
than  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  If,  in  general  terms,  the  velocity  of  a  jet  were  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure  at  the  point  of  issue,  a  column  of  mercury  would  throw  a  jet  with  13-^  times  the  velocity 
that  an  equal  column  of  water  would ;  but  it  muf  t  be  perceived  that  a  column  of  mercury  can  only 
propel  a  jet  as  high  (theoretically)  as  the  surface,  and  therefore  to  the  same  height  as  an  equal  col- 
umn of  water  can.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pressure  of  mercury  at  the  same  depth  is 
13^  times  that  of  water;  but  mercury,  being  also  13^  times  as  heavy  as  water,  has  184  times  as 
much  inertia,  and  therefore  requires  so  many  times  as  much  force  to  give  it  the  same  initial  velocity. 
The  velocity  with  which  a  liquid  escapes  from  an  orifice  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  depth  below 
the  surface ;  so  that  when  the  points  of  escape  are  1,  4,  9,  and  16  feet  in  depth,  the  Initial  velocities 
will  be  as  1,  2,  8,  and  4.  This  is  the  celebrated  theorem  of  Torricelli,  which  he  deduced  from  the 
laws  of  falling  bodies.  As  the  velocity  of  a  falling  body  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  its  fall,  it 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the  height  fallen  through,  and  is  represented  by  the 
ormula  F=  Vigh^  in  which  ff  is  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity  (=:  82.2),  and  h  the  hci^t.  (See 
Dynamics.)  A  jet  issuing  from  the  side  of  a  vessel  describes,  theoretically,  a  parabola,  precisely 
as  in  the  case  of  a  solid  projectile ;  for  the  impelling  force  and  the  force  of  gravity  act  upon  the  jet 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  resultant  force  gives  it  the  same  direction.  The  range,  or  distance  to 
which  the  jet  is  projected,  Is  greatest  when  the  anjrle  of  elevation  is  46°,  and  is  the  same  for  eleva- 
tions which  are  equally  above  or  below  46",  as  60"  and  30°.  The  resistance  of  the  air  however  alters 
the  results,  and  the  statement  is  only  true  when  the  jet  is  projected  into  a  vacuum. 

If  a  vessel  filled  with  water  have  orifices  made  in  its  side  at  equal  distances  in  a  vertical  line  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  a  stream  issuing  from  an  orifice  midway  between  the  surface  and  the  bottom 
will  be  projected  farther  than  any  of  the  streams  issuing  from  the  orifices  al}ove  or  below.  This 
may  be  demonstrated  by  the  adjoining  diagram.  Fig.  2880.  Let  a  semicirolc  AFE  he  described  on 
the  side  of  a  vessel  of  water,  its  diameter  being  equal  to  the  height  of  a  liquid.  The  range  of  a  jet 
issuing  from  either  of  the  orifices  Bj  6\  or  2)  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  ordinates  £Jf[ 
Cly  or  />  if  respectively ;  and  therefore  jets  issuing  from  B  and  D  will  meet  at  a  point  ^  on  a  level 
with  the  bottom,  and  twice  the  length  of  the  ordinates  B  Fund  D  K,  Now,  as  the  ordinate  CI  is 
the  greatest,  th?  range  of  the  jet  issuing  from  C  will  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  jet.  The 
amount  of  water  escaping  in  one  second  from  an  orifice  would,  theoretically,  be  equal  to  a  cylinder 
having  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  orifice,  and  a  length  equal  to  the  distance  through  which  a 
body  will  move  with  a  uniform  velocity  after  it  has  fallen  through  a  height  equal  to  the  vertical  dis- 
tance between  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  the  orifice.  If  this  distance  is  16.1  ft.,  the  velocity 
acquired  will  be  32.2  ft.  per  second,  and  therefore  the  theoretical  quantity  discharged  from  an  orW 
ficc  4  in.  in  diameter,  whose  centre  is  16.1  ft.  below  the  surface,  would  be  equal  to  a  cylinder  4  in. 
in  diameter  and  32.2  ft.  long,  and  containing  4,828.6  cubic  inches,  or  about  21.88  gallons. 

The  actual  discharge  from  a  thin  orifice  not  furnished  with  an  ajutage  is  however  much  less,  being 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the  theoretical  amount.  The  loss  is  owing  partly  to  friction,  but  mainly  to 
the  interference  of  converging  currents  moving  within  the  vessel  toward  the  orifice.  This  interfer- 
ence may  be  shown  by  employing  a  glass  vessel  having  a  perforation  In  its  bottom,  as  represented  in 
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Fig.  !3S1.  If  particles  ot  rorae  opAqne  sabatuioe  httTing  ii««rlir  the  wme  apedfic  f>i«Tit;  w  water, 
■0  itui  tbc;  will  remaiD  aiupendcd  in  it  for  ■  space  of  time,  be  mii^led  with  tbe  water,  thej  will  be 
KED  to  DMiTe  in  tbe  direction  Indicated  b;  the  lines  in  the  fitnire,  which  are  nearly  direct.  II  tbe  jet 
ii  cveCulty  obserred,  it  will  be  leen  that  it  is  not  aylindriaal,  and  that  for  a  dlstince  from  the  orifice 


of  aboot  half  its  diameter  it  resembiee  a  truncated  cone  with  the  base  at  the  oriQce.  Thia  contrac- 
tion o[  the  BlTemn  is  called  the  vena  e^nlracta,  and  its  smalle  it  diameter  id  stated  to  be  from  0.6  to 
0.S  of  tiiat  of  the  orifice.  When  tlic  stream  has  a  direction  downwitrd  oearl;  vertical,  it  contbiues 
to  diminish  bcjond  tbe  reiia  contracta,  in  consequence  of  tbe  increased  Telocitj  caused  by  the  force 
of  graTily,  (he  size  being  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  tbe  velocity.  The  increased  velodty  M  the 
Teas  contracta  is  duo  to  the  pressure  which  forces  the  particles  of  water  into  a  narrower  channel. 
As  the  jet  conUnucs  to  fall,  it  forms  a  series  of  veotral  and  nodal  segments,  as  shown  in  fig.  2SS2. 
The  ventral  se;rments  are  composed  of  drops  elongated  horiionlally,  M  seen  at  a  a  a,  while  the  noda) 
segments  are  elongated  vertically,  as  seen  axbbb  ;  and  as  the  segments  have  fixed  positions,  it  follows 
that  the  drops  in  tallii^  are  alternately  elongated  vertically  and  horizontally.  U  the  orifice  is  in  the 
tide  of  the  vessel  and  discharges  boriumtAlly,  tbe  size  of  the  stream  does  not  diminish  in  tbe  same 
minner  aa  when  falling  vertically,  and  it  is  sooner  broken.  If  a  cylindrical  tube  or  ajutage  whose 
length  is  from  two  to  three  Ume^  its  diameter  is  fitted  to  the  oriSce,  the  rate  of  cffltix  may  be  in- 
ereased  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount.  The  velodly  will  be  somewhnt  diminished,  but 
tbe  vena  contracta  will  be  larger  in  proportion.  If  tbe  inner  end  of  tbe  ajutage  has  a  conical  shape 
witii  the  base  toward  tbe  interior,  the  efflux  may  be  further  increased  to  es  per  ecnt. ;  and  it  baa 
been  found  that  if  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  is  also  enlarged,  the  efflux 
laay  be  still  further  Increased  to  very  nearly  the  theoretical  amount,  say  iSSS. 

98  per  csnL  When  a  cylindrical  ajutage  is  used,  there  will  be  a  pai-tial 
vacuum  formed  between  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  the  contracted  vein,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  33.1:1.  If  a  pipe  ascending  from  a  reaervinr  of  water  is  let 
ialo  this  part  of  the  ajutage,  the  water  will  rise  in  tbe  pipe ;  and  if  the 
iieiKht  is  not  too  great,  the  vessel  may  be  emptied. 

The  resistance  offered  by  conduits  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  in 
practical  hTdrodynamic^,  upon  which  extended  experiments  have  been 
made.  When  the  length  of  the  ajuta;;e  bears  more  than  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  Its  diameter,  the  efflux  is  reduced  to  about  the  same  amount  as 
when  the  stream  issues  through  a  thin  orifice,  that  la,  about  S2  per  cent. 
of  the  theoretical  amount.  With  a  pipe  \\  in.  in  diameter  and  SO  ft. 
kx^,  the  efflux  will  be  only  about  half  that  fiom  a  thin  oriBee,  or  31  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  omoual.     This  reduction  ia  caused  by  friction 

between  the  liquid  and  the  tube,  as  well  as  between  its  particles,  and  ia  greater  with  cold  than  with 
itann  liquide.  This  reaistmcc  to  motion,  v  approaoh  to  ligidily,  which  is  eonfcned  by  cold,  is  called 
nscosity,  and  is  a  principle  which  has  to  uu  taken  into  account  In  nearly  all  very  careful  hydraulic 
(alculations. 

RaataHet  of  JAquidt  to  lie  HoHon  of  Solid  Bodiet. — This  will  depend  upon  the  form  and  size  of 
lh«  body.  The  fofiowing  are  two  Important  laws;  1.  With  the  Same  velocity,  the  reai'tance  is  pro- 
portional to  the  extent  of  surface  applied  by  the  solid  to  the  liquid  in  the  direction  of  motjon.  2. 
Wi^  the  aome  extent  of  surface,  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  These 
laws  may  be  demonstrated  experimentally,  but  their  truth  wilt  also  be  apparent  from  the  following 
niDsidcnitionB.  In  regard  to  the  first  taw,  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  with  the  same  velocity 
liie  amount  of  water  displaced  will  be  the  measure  of  resistance,  and  that  a  surface  of  two  square 
leti  will  displace  twice  as  much  as  one  of  one  square  foot.  The  second  law  ia  not  so  evident,  but 
will  be  made  clear  by  considering  that  with  a  given  surface,  when  tbe  velocity  is  doubled,  twice  tbe 
quantity  of  liquid  will  move  through  twice  the  space  In  the  same  time,  and  will  therefore,  according 
to  tbe  principiefl  of  mechanics,  bave  a  fourfold  momentum.  The  resistance,  therefore,  offered  to  a 
pbne  surface  moving  at  ri^t  angles  against  a  liquid,  is  measured  by  the  area  of  the  surface  multi- 
phed  into  tbe  square  of  tbe  velocity.    It  has  been  found  that  a  square  foot  surface,  moved  through 
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■rater  with  a  velocity  of  32  ft.  per  second,  meets  with  a  rcBislanoe  equal  to  a  weight  of  1,000  Ibi. 
When  the  motion  of  a  body  in  a  liquid  ts  very  slow,  aaj  lees  than  4  io,  per  secocd,  depending  on  llie 
she  of  the  liodj,  the  larger  body  requiring  to  move  more  slowly,  the  nboTe  laws  ai-c  not  rigidly  fol- 
lowed, but  the  lesistanco  is  divided  into  two  compraentB,  one  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  simple 
velocity,  and  the  other  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  The  most  accurate  results  in  eiperimentiD|{ 
with  slaw  motions  were  obtained  by  Coulomb,  who  used  Lis  torsion  balance.  One  of  tlic  moet  inter- 
esting problems  in  mathematiea  has  been  to  detf.nnino  the  foi'm  of  a  solid  nhich  will  meet  with  the 
least  resistance  in  moving  through  water.  Tliis  form  is  called  the  "  solid  of  leut  resistance,"  and  is 
approached  us  near  aa  practicable  in  the  construction  of  ships. 

The  comp)etc  demonstration  of  the  principles  of  hydrodynainics  involves  the  hlRher  mathematics, 
and  their  elucidation  in  full  would  require  greater  space  than  can  here  be  afforded.  For  this  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  special  treatises  on  the  subject 

For  a  full  discussion  of  Derr  Kutter's  new  Ibrmula  for  mean  velocity  of  discharge  of  rivers  and 
Gsnals,  see  a  work  bearing  that  title,  tnntslated  by  Louis  D'A.  Jackson,  A,  I.  C.  E.  [London  and 
New  Tork,  1676);  also,  for  a  complete  ciposition  of  the  science,  "Hydraulic  Manual  and  Statislici^" 
bj  the  same  author.  The  folloving  works  may  also  be  consulted:  "Pmciical  Hydraulics,"  by 
Thomas  Box  (4th  edition) ;  "  Manual  of  Hydrology,  containing  Hydraulic  and  other  Tables,"  etc.,  by 
Nathaniel  Beardmorc,  C.  E, ;  Tredgold's  "  Tracts  on  Hydraulics";  "Hydraulic  Engineciing,  a  Prize 
Essay  on  the  Eneroachmenl  of  the  Sea  between  the  River  Slersey  and  the  Bristol  Channel,"  by  J.  E. 
Thomas  (I  Bfl6) ;  ''  Hydraulics  of  Great  Rivers,  being  Observations  and  Surveys  on  the  largest  Hirers 
of  the  World,"  by  J.  J.  It^vy,  with  plates  and  charts ;  "  Mechanics  of  I'luids,"  by  Alexander  Jamie- 
son,  LL.  D. ;  "Engineers'  ToLlet-Books "  of  Haswell,  Uolesworth,  and  Tmutvine;  "A  Dcseripllve 
and  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic  and  other  Maclilues  for  i-aiaing  Watei',"  by  Thomas  Ewbank 
(16th  edition).  See  also  Aubuicr,  Bikhaoe,  Canals,  Diiauiace,  riiura,  Wateb-Whebls,  and 
Wati-Boai-SG. 

UYDRUMETEIt,  or  AKEOJIETER."  An  instrtiment  tor  detemining  the  spedfic  gravity  of  li- 
quids. It  generally  consists  of  some  buoyant  body,  as  hollow  glass  or  copper,  weighted  at  the  bottom 
and  supporting  a  graduated  stem,  or  one  having  a  definite  mark.  There  are  two  kinds,  those  of  con- 
stant and  those  of  variable  immersicn.  Those  of  constant  immersion  are  made  to  sink  in  the  tested 
liquid,  whether  dense  or  light,  to  the  same  depth,  by  balancing  with  weights.  Those  of  variable  Im- 
mersion have  no  movable  weights,  but  rise  or  fall  according  to  the  density  of  the  liquid. 

Nicholson's  hydrometer.  Fig.  2SJ<4,  is  of  the  first  kind.    As  usually  constructed,  when  thie  instru- 


ment is  immersed  in  water  it  requires  a  weight  of  1 


0  grains 


3  make  it  sink  tr 


the  stem.  According  to  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  the  weight  of  the  instrument,  together  with 
the  1,000  grains  whicli  it  sustains,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  water  dis])laced.  If  the 
instrument  is  placed  in  a  liquid  lighter  or  heavier  than  water,  and  the  weight  chai^ni  until  it  alnks 

W+«, 


« the  SI 


e  depth,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  wilt  be  indicated  by  the  tonBtiittg  = 


W  +  1,000' 

whet«  W  I*  the  weight  ot  the  instrument,  and  v>  that  of  the  w«ghts  placed  upon  the  pan.     If  w  la 
lees  than  1,000  grains,  it  will  show  that  the  liquid  is  lighter  than  water ;  and  If  it  is  more  than  1,000 
o-j.  grains,  it  will  show  that  it  is  heavier.    This  instrument  may  also  be 

^^*  used  to  £nd  the  specific  gravity  of  solids,  or  as  a  delicate  balance. 

For  these  purposes  it  has  a  small  cup  or  wire  cage  suspended  at  the 
bottom  to  hold  the  body,  which  may  be  either  heavier  or  lighter  ttian 
water.    To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid,  let  it  be  first  weighed  in 
air,  by  placing  upon  the  pan  a 
2335^  piece  of  the  substance  which 

weighs  less  than  1,000  grains. 
Suppose  the  substance  to  be 
enlphur,  and  that  440  grains 
are  required  to  be  added  to 
make  the  instrument  sink 
to  the  mark  on  the  stem, 
the  weight  of  the  sulphur  is, 
evidently,  1,000  —  440  =  660 
grains.  Now,  what  it  loses  if 
weighed  in  water  will  be  the 
weight  of  an  eqnai  bulk  of 
water,  and  this  will  be  found 
by  placing  it  in  the  cup  or 
cage  at  the  bottom,  and  add- 
ing siiRieicnt  weights  to  those 
in  the  pan  at  the  top  to  bring 
the  mark  to  the  level  of  the 
water.  If  it  requires  the  ad- 
dition of  27S.2  grains,  that 
amount  will  represent  the 
wdgbt  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the  sulphur;  oonsequently  the  apecifie  gravity  of  the  sulphur 
will  be  /fli,  =  S.03.  If  the  body  is  lighter  than  wMer,  it  will  of  course  require  the  addition  of 
more  than  its  weight  to  the  pan,  and  for  Immersion  it  will  require  to  be  placed  in  the  wire  cage. 

*  From  the  "  Amerlun  C'yFlopipdla.'' 
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FihrenhciVs  hydrometer  differs  from  Nicholson^s  in  being  oonstmctcd  of  glass,  and  having  a  con- 
stant weight  of  mercury  in  a  buib  at  the  lower  end.  Its  use  is  therefore  restricted  to  the  weighmg 
of  fluids. 

Of  hydrometers  of  variable  immersion,  Baum6*s  is  the  one  most  frequently  used,  and  furnishes  a 
good  example  of  the  class.  Two  instrument.^  of  different  forms,  are  represented  in  Figs.  2335  and 
2336.  They  are  made  of  glass ;  their  stems  are  hollow  and  lighter  than  the  fluid  in  which  they  are 
immersed.  Fig.  2336  is  called  a  salimeter,  and  is  used  for  estimating  the  proportion  of  a  salt  or 
other  substance  in  solution.  It  is  graduated  in  the  following  manner :  Being  immersed  in  water  at 
a  temperature  of  12**  C,  the  point  to  which  it  sinks  is  marked  0° ;  it  is  then  placed  in  a  solution  con- 
taining 15  parts  of  common  salt  to  86  of  water,  the  density  of  which  is  about  1.116,  and  the  point  to 
wliich  it  sinks  is  mailed  16,  and  the  interval  divided  into  15  equal  parts ;  the  graduation  is  then  ex 
tended  downward,  generally  terminating  at  66°,  which  corresponds  to  the  density  of  sulphuric  add. 
When  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  for  liquids  lighter  than  water,  the  zero  is  not  placed  at  the  point 
to  which  it  sinks  in  pure  water,  but  at  a  point  to  which  it  sinks  in  a  solution  containing  10  parts  of 
common  salt  to  90  of  water.  The  point  to  which  it  sinks  in  pure  water  was  marked  by  Baum6  10", 
and  the  graduation  was  continued  upward  to  the  highest  point  to  which  the  stem  might  be  immersed 
in  the  lightest  liquid.  Fig.  2386  represents  the  instrument  for  liquids  lighter  than  water.  The  grad- 
uation of  these  hydrometers  is  arbitrary,  and  is  an  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  liquid  only  after 
triaL 

Hare's  hydrometer,  a  very  valuable  instrument,  but  one  which  has  not  been  much  employed,  acts 
upon  the  principle  of  the  barometer,  and  yields  directly  results  of  definite  comparison ;  it  is  repi'e- 
sented  in  Fig.  2337.  A  £i-shaped  tube  has  its  legs,  of  equal  length,  placed  in  shallow  vessels,  one 
containing  the  liquid  to  bo  tested,  and  the  other  a  liquid  taken  as  a  standard,  as  water.  A  partial 
vacuum  is  then  produced  in  the  tube  by  exhausting  the  air  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  the  mouth,  or 
otherwise,  making  use  of  the  stop-cock  to  facilitate  the  operation.  It  is  evident  that  the  height  of 
the  liquid  column  will  be  in  the  exact  ioversc  proportion  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquids. 

Hydrometers  have  various  names,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used :  as  lactome- 
ters, for  estimating  the  amount  of  cream  in  milk,  or  the  quantity  of  sugar  of  milk  in  the  whey ;  vino- 
meters,  for  estimating  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  wine  or  ddcr ;  and  there  are  acidometers  and 
saccharometers. 

HYDROSTATICS.  The  mechanical  properties  of  liquids  are  determined  on  the  hypothesis  that 
liquids  are  incompressible.  They  are,  however,  more  compressible  than  most  solids.  If  a  cubic  inch 
of  water  be  pressed  with  15  lbs.  on  each  and  every  side,  the  volume  will  be  diminished  trthvv  I 
hence  1  lb.  pressure  to  the  square  inch  will  diminish  the  volume  ^Tit^ir*  If  the  water  be  confined 
in  a  perfectly  rigid  prismatic  vessel,  the  compression  would  take  place  entirely  in  the  direction  of 
the  length,  and  would  equal  ^ajhuj^  of  the  length  for  every  pound  per  unit  of  area  of  the  end  pres- 
sure. Water  therefore  is  nearly  100  times  as  compressible  as  steel.  AH  other  liquids  are  more  or 
less  compressible ;  yet,  for  most  practical  purposes,  they  may  be  considered  as  non-elastic  without 
involving  sensible  error.    Liquids  are  sometimes  defined  as  non-elastic  bodies. 

The  upper  surface  of  a  liquid  contained  in  a  vessel  which  receives  no  pressure  is  called  the  free 
surface.  The  upper  surface  of  water  in  the  atmosphere  is  pressed  downward  by  the  air  with  about 
15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  ;  yet  such  a  surface  is  often  considered  as  a  free  surface.  The  free  sur. 
face  of  small  bodies  of  a  perfect  liquid  at  rest  may  be  considered  as  horizontal,  for  it  will  be  perpen- 
dieolar  to  the  action  of  gravity ;  but  for  large  bodies  of  liquid  it  is  spherical,  partaking  of  the  gen- 
eral form  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  level  surface  is  one  which  cuts  at  right  angles  the  result- 
ant of  the  forces  which  act  upon  its  particles.  Thus,  in  a  vessel  filled  with  a  heavy  liquid  at  rest,  it 
is  horizontal ;  in  the  ocean,  it  may  be  a  surface  at  any  depth  and  nearly  concentric  with  the  free 
surface.  In  a  cylindrical  vessel  containing  a  perfectly  homogeneous  liquid,  if  the  vessel  be  revolved 
uniformly  about  a  vertical  axis,  the  surface  becomes  a  paraboloid  of  revolution.  In  a  vessel  filled 
with  a  perfectly  homogeneous  liquid  and  drawn  horizontally  with  a  uniform  acceleration,  the  free 
surface  becomes  a  phme.  If  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mass  of  liquid  be  acted  upon  by  a  force 
which  varies  directly  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  mass,  the  free  surface  will  be  of  spheri- 
cal form ;  if  the  mass  rotates  about  nu  axis,  the  form  assumed  will  be  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid, 
which  is  the  shape  of  the  earth. 

It  win  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  each  particle  of  a  liquid  must  exert  and  receive  equal 
pressures  in  all  directions.  If  this  were  not  true,  the  particles  of  a  liquid  could  not  come  to  a  state 
of  rest.  From  this  principle  it  follows  that  equal  surfaces  of  the  sides  of  a  vessel  containing  a 
liquid  receive  equal  pressures  at  equal  depths  below  the  surface ;  and  also  that  if  a  closed  vessel  be 
filled  with  a  liquid  which  we  will  suppose  to  have  no  weight,  and  if  an  aperture  of  the  size  of  1  square 
inch  be  made  in  one  side  of  it  and  fitted  with  a  piston  upon  which  there  is  exerted  a  pressure  of  10 
11m.,  there  will  also  be  exerted  the  same  pressure  of  10  lbs.  upon  every  square  inch 
of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  vessel.  Consequently,  if  another  aperture  of  100  square 
indies  area  be  made  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  a  cylinder  of  the  same  size  be 
fitted  to  it,  a  piston  fitted  to  this  will  receive  a  pressure  of  1,000  lbs.  Upon  this 
prindple  the  hydraulic  press  is  constructed. 

In  Fig.  2338,  let  ^represent  the  large  piston  in  the  vessel  A  B  C D,  and  2^ the 
small  one.  Let  P  represent  the  pressure  on  piston  E,  A  the  area  of  the  orifice  in 
whidi  this  piston  enters,  p  the  pressure  on  piston  F,  and  a  tha  orifice  to  which  this 
piston  is  fitted.  Then,  according  to  the  prindple  noted  above,  a  :  A  ::  p  :  P,  But  the  areas  of 
Afferent  drdes  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters.  Representing  these  areas  by 
d  and  D,  we  have  J*  :  Z>'  ::  0 :  JP,  in  which  these  values  are  substituted  in  the  first-noted  equation. 
From  this  ratio  we  obtain  p  D*z=  PdK  From  this  we  have  the  following  rules,  the  application  of 
whKh  to  the  designing  of  hydraulic  presses  will  be  obvious : 
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To  find  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  on  the  cylinder-piston,  multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  by  the  pressure  on  the  piston  of  the  forcing-pump,  and  divide  the  product  by  the 

square  of  its  diameter ;  or  the  formula,  P  =  —j^  . 

Sample,'— U  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  5  inches  and  that  of  the  forcing-pump  1  inch,  what 
is  the  pressure  on  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  supposing  the  pressure  applied  on  the  small  piston  to 

6^  X  760 
be  equivalent  to  760  lbs  ?    P  = ri —  =  18,760  lbs. 

^  Prf» 

To  find  the  pressure  on  piston  F,  or  power  required,  we  have  p  =  -^tj-* 


/Fd^ 
The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  obtained  by  the  formula  D=  a/ ;  and  the  diameter  of  the 

/ — nl  ^ 

forcing-pump  is  given  by  the  formula  d  =  a/  ^       .    These  are  very  easily  applied,  as  indicated  by 

the  practical  example  already  given. 

In  designing  hydraulic  presses  the  following  data  will  also  be  found  useful : 

To  determine  the  thickness  of  metal  in  the  cylinder  to  withstand  the  required  pressure:  The 
amount  of  force  which  tends  to  rupture  the  cylinder  along  the  curved  side,  that  is,  to  divide  the 
cylinder  in  halves  lengthwise,  is  equal  to  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  each  lineal  unit  of  the 
diameter  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  cylinder.  Thus,  let  the  piston  of  a  hydraulic  press  be  10 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  pressure  800  tons  net ;  then  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  piston  will  be 
300  tons  divided  by  the  nmnber  of  square  inches  in  the  piston,  or  *»^i:^S^  =  7.689  lbs.  The  pres- 
sure per  inch  in  length  of  the  cylinder  tending  to  split  or  tear  it  apart  is  equal  to  the  diameter  mul- 
tiplied by  the  pressure  per  square  inch ;  or  in  this  case,  10  x  7639  =  76,890  lbs.,  of  which,  of  course, 
each  side  sustains  one-half. 

An  English  rule  for  the  construction  of  cast-iron  cylinders  is  to  make  the  thickness  of  metal  equal 
to  the  interior  radius  of  the  cylinder,  and  to  determine  the  entire  pressure  in  tons.  When  the  diame- 
ter of  the  cylinder  is  given,  the  following  simple  rule  is  used  :  Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter 
in  inches  by  tha  constant  number  2.9186,  and  the  product  will  be  the  pressure  in  tons.  And  again, 
when  the  pressure  in  tons  is  given,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  may  be  determined  by  reversing  the 
process,  or  by  the  following  rule :  Divide  the  given  pressure  in  tons  by  the  constant  number  2.9186, 
and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  for  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches. 

Example. — The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  a  hydrostatic  press  is  10  inches;  what  is  its  power,  or 
what  pressure  does  it  transmit  ?  Here,  by  the  first  rule  above,  we  have  F=.W  x  2.9186  =  291.86 
tons. 

Example. — What  is  the  diameter,  and  what  the  thickness  of  metal,  in  a  press  of  800  tons  power  ? 
By  the  second  rule  above,  we  have  />*  =  800  -i-  2.9186  =  102.81  nearly.    Therefore,  by  extracting 

the  square  root,  we  obtain  D  =  4/ 102.81  =  10.13  inches.  Consequently,  the  thickness  of  metal  is, 
<  =  10. 1 3  -^-  2  =  6.066  inches. 

Examples  of  mechanical  construction  of  hydraulic  presses  will  be  found  under  Presses. 

The  ffydroslalic  BeffowB^  shown  in  Fig.  2889,  acts  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  hydrostatic  press ; 
the  cover  of  the  bellows,  upon  wLich  the  weight  is  placed,  performing  the  office  of  the  large  piston, 
while  the  column  of  water  in  the  tall  vertical  pipe  acts  the  part  of  the  small  piston  of  the  press. 
The  hydrostatic  bellows  also  illustrates  the  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox,  for  the  vertical  pipe 
and  bellows  are  virtually  one  vessel,  the  base  of  which  is  the  bottom  of  the  bellows.  The  pressure 
exerted  by  the  liquid  in  the  pipe  upon  the  upper  plate  of  the  bellows  is  received  by  the  lower  plate, 
which  also  has  an  additional  pressure  equal  to  its  distance  below  the  upper  plate ;  and  if  the  water 
in  the  pipe  is  ten  times  as  high  as  that  in  the  bellows,  it  follows  that  the  pressure  on  the  bottom 
plate  will  be  ten  times  as  great  as  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  liquid  contained  within  the 
bellows  itself,  for  that  is  only  equal  to  its  own  weight.  If  a  barrel  of  water  therefore  have  a  tall 
tube  inserted  in  one  head  and  standing  vertically,  a  pressure  may  be  produced  on  its  bottom  several 
thousand  times  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the  water  alone.  In  acconlance  with  this  law  of  hydro- 
static pressure,  a  liquid  will  rise  to  the  same  height  in  different  branches  of  the  same  Ycssel,  whether 
these  branches  be  great  or  small.  Thus,  water  contained  in  the  U-shaped  vessel.  Fig.  2340,  will  rise 
to  the  same  height  in  both  branches,  which  is  an  illustration  of  the  principle  that  the  pressure  of  a 
column  of  liquid  is  in  proportion  to  its  height  and  not  to  its  quantity.  This  principle,  however,  if  it 
is  entitled  to  such  a  name,  proceeds  directly  from  the  pnnciple  of  Archimedes  that  each  particle  in 
a  liquid  at  the  same  depth  receives  an  equal  pressure  in  all  directions.  If,  however,  one  leg  of  a 
U-shaped  tube  contain  mercury  and  the  other  water,  the  column  of  water  will  stand  18^  times  as  high 
as  that  of  mercury. 

It  follows  from  the  fact  that  a  liquid  presses  equally  upon  equal  areas  of  a  containing  vessel  at  the 
same  depth,  that  if  a  hole  is  made  in  one  side  of  a  vessel,  less  pressure  will  be  exerted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  side ;  and  therefore,  if  the  vessel  is  floated  on  water,  as  in  Fig.  2841,  it  will  be  propelled 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  Barker's  centrifugal  mill,  a  small  model  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2842,  acts  upon  the  same  principle  of  inequality  of  pressure  on  opposite  sides.  The  propelling  force 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  escaping  liquid  pressing  against  the  atmosphere,  by  which  a 
corresponding  reaction  is  obtained ;  but  if  the  machine  is  placed  in  a  vacuum,  it  will  rotate  with 
greater  velocity  than  in  the  open  air,  which  proves  that  the  propelling  foree  is  the  preponderance  of 
pressure  in  one  direction. 

Laws  or  Pressure. — 1.  The  hydrostatic  pressure  against  equal  areas  of  the  lateral  surfaces  of 
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cjlindricaJ  or  prisnKiidkl  veauli,  b^nninE  >t  the  mrtaoc  of  the  liquid,  varies  at  the  odd  numbers  1,  ft, 
S,  T,  etc  2.  The  hjdroolatic  presiure  igaiuBt  the  entire  Uteral  surfnces  of  cjlindrical  or  priBnioida' 
resseU  is  proportioiiat  to  the  Bquare  of  the  depth.  The  first  lav  ia  demonstrated  aa  follows :  Ujdro 
■tatje  pressnic  in  anj  direcliQU  at  anj  point  Id  &  liquid  U  in  proportion  to  the  depth,  a  result  due  1* 
tbe  action  of  ^rilj  ;  therefore  the  mean  pressure  against  any  ittctangular  Uteral  area  will  be  on  a 


d  tine  Biidwa;  between  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  such  area.  The  depth  of  this  line 
proceeding  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  downward,  Taries  as  the  odd  numbers  1,  S,  S,  7,  etc.,  aa  will 
be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  adjoining  diagram,  Fig.  2313.  The  figures  placed  upon  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  i;entre  of  the  areas  indicate  the  pressures  upon  those  tines,  and  also  the  proportional 
pressorea  against  those  areas.  The  figures  on  the  right  side  of  the  diagram  indicate  the  pressures 
at  pinntB  of  equal  vertical  distonoes,  while  those  upon  the  left  indicate  the  total  lateral  pressures, 
which  it  will  be  observed  are  the  squares  of  the  number  of  areas  included  ;  bj  which  is  demonstrated 
the  second  law,  that  the  total  lateral  pressure  against  rectangular  areas  i9  in  proportion  to  the  square 
of  the  depth.  Tlie  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  is  62.S  lbs.;  therefore  the  lateral  pressure 
a^nst  a  surface  of  a  square  foot,  whose  upper  side  is  Id  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  is  31.30  lbs. 
From  this  it  is  easy  to  oscertoin  the  pressure  against  a  square  toot,  or  any  area,  at  any  depth  hclow 
the  surface.  Simply  multiplying  the  number  of  feet  below  the  sui-face  by  2  and  subtracting  1,  mul- 
dplyin^  the  remainder  by  31.2K  and  this  product  by  the  number  of  harin>ntal  feet,  will  give  the 
pressure  of  a  stratum  of  water  a  foot  deep,  nt  any  depth  below  the  surface  and  of  any  lenph.  To 
ascertain  the  entire  pressure  against  the  sides  of  a  vertical  cylindrical  or  prismoidal  vessel,  square 
the  depth  of  the  liquid  in  feet  or  inches,  and  multiply  this  by  the  lateral  pressure  against  ao  upper 
Tcrticai  square  foot  or  inch,  as  the  case  may  be,  remembering  that  the  weight  of  a  cubic  intji  of 
water  Is  .B792  of  an  ounce,  and  therefore  that  the  pressure  against  an  upper  lateral  side  is  .28U6  of 

SrampU, — What  is  tbo  total  pressure  exerted  against  the  sides  of  a  cylindrical  pipe  60  ft.  high 
and  2  in.  in  diameter  F  60'  x  Sl.:i5  =  lIS,fiOa.  The  diameter  of  the  pipe  being  3  in.,  Uie  circom- 
ferenqe  of  the  inner  surface  is  2  x  3.141BS2  (the  constant  ratio)  =  6.28.1134  in.,  or  »-»4|Vai  of  , 
foot.  Therefore,  1]2,,100  x  a  »"|V"' =  69,90*.92  lbs,,  or  28.4B  tons.  The  lateral  pressure  on  tile 
lower  foot  would  be  (60  x  3)  — I  =  11B  x  31.25  X  a  i",V-"i  =  1,689.84  lbs.,  or  a  little  less  than  one 


In  tho  constraetion  of  walls  for  resistinR  only  the  hydronlatic  pressure  of  water,  as  that  pressure  Is 
in  proportion  to  the  depth,  the  strengtb  of  (he  wall  should  be  in  the  same  proportion.  If  strength 
were  not  given  to  the  tower  layers  by  superincumbent  preaaure,  the  Inclination  of  the  slope  should  bo 
4S';  bnt  in  consequence  of  this  pressure  it  may  be  less,  varying  with  the  materials  and  their  man- 
ner of  being  pat  together.  In  the  conslntction  of  dams  or  barrages  the  varying  circumstances  of 
cases  allow  of  the  display  of  a  good  deal  of  engineering  skill.  A  barrage  suitable  for  restraining  a 
body  of  water  which  is  never  strongly  moved  in  a  lateral  direction  against  it,  as  at  the  outlet  of  a 
(anal  or  a  reaemdr  fed  by  an  insignificant  atrcnm,  would  not  be  adapted  to  a.  mountain  torrent, 
where  the  surface  ot  the  reservoir  can  scarcely  ever  be  lai^e  enough  to  prevent,  by  the  inertia 
ottered  by  a  large  mass  of  water,  the  walla  from  ttoing  aubjocted  lo  a  strong  lateral  force  from  the 
action  of  the  current.  Under  such  ciitiumstanceB  it  is  usual  lo  give  a  curved  surface  to  the  facings, 
in  a  vertical  as  well  as  in  a  horizontal  direction ;  (he  curves  in  both  directions  being  calculated  from 
the  following  elements  :  1,  the  ascertained  hydrostatic  pressure ;  £,  the  nature  of  the  materials,  sudi 
u  the  weight  of  stone  and  tenacity  of  the  hydraulic  cement  used ;  and  3,  an  estimate  of  the  mail- 
mom  fortie  of  flowing  water  which  may  at  any  time  he  brought  against  Ihe  structure  during  a  freshet. 
rUs  force,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  will  have  a  dilfcrent  direction  and  a  different  point  of  application 
indifferent  cases,  depending  upon  the  depth  and  eilent  of  the  reservoir.  The  lop  of  the  dam  la 
therefore  given  a  greater  horizontal  section  than  would  be  called  for  if  hydrostatic  pressure  alone 
had  to  be  opposed.  The  hydrostatic  pressure  at  any  point  against  the  surfoce  of  a  containing  vesBel 
is  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  collected  al  that  point,  and  is  therefore  at  right  angles  to  that 
■orface.  In  a  cylindrical  or  apherical  vessel  these  resultants  are  in  the  direction  of  the  radii,  and  In 
Ihe  sphere  vary  In  direction  at  every  point. 

Cmfr*  0/  Prenure. — The  Centre  of  pressure  is  that  point  in  a  surface  about  which  all  the  resultant 

_ ^  balanced.     The  cases  are  innumerable,  and  often  require  elaborate  mathematical  inves- 

he  simplest  case  and  its  general  application  only  will  be  considered  here,  viz.,  that  of 
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tbo  centre  of  presiure  kgiinBt  a  eMt  of  n  rectani^Ur  vcsiiel.  Let  any  base  in  the  triangle  ABC, 
Fig.  2344,  represent  tbe  pressure  at  B ;  then  will  DS  repreaent  the  preaaure  tX  E,  and  all  lino 
parallel  to  it  will  pcpraaeot  the  presauraa  at  con-esponding  hcighla.  Tbe  findiag  of  tbe  centre  of 
presBure  now  ooDBtit«  in  Rnding  tbe  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  ABC,  which  will  be  at  H,  the 
Intersection  of  the  bisecting  linea  £  C  and  2>  £,  and  at  one-third  (he  height  of  tbe  side  .il  £ ;  cou- 
sequentlj  tbe  centre  of  hydroetatic  pressure  a^inst  the  rectangular  aide  A  B  'a  it,  Q,  one-third  Itie 
distance  from  tbe  bottom  to  tbe  surface  of  the  liquid-  The  average  inteneit;  of  pressure  against 
A  B  being  at  R,  one-half  (he  depth  of  A  B,  therefore  tbe  total  preaHure  on  tbe  rectangular  side  A  S 
will  be  the  same  as  if  it  formed  the  bottom  of  tbe  vessel  and  was  pressed  upon  bj  a  column  of  water 
of  half  tbe  depth  of  A  B.  In  general,  the  total  pressure  oo  any  surface,  plain  or  curved,  is  eqnal  to 
tbe  weight  of  a  liquid  column  whose  base  Is  equal  to  that  surface,  and  whose  height  is  tbe  distance 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tbe  surface  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

J'rinctpU  of  ArMtnedrt. — A  solid  immersed  In  liquid  loses  an  amount  of  weight  equal  to  that  of 
the  liquid  it  displaces.  This  is  called  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  and  is  demonstrated  as  follows: 
Let  a  b,  Fig.  2345,  be  a  solid  immersed  in  a  liquid.  The  vertical  eeclion  e  d  will  be  pressed  down- 
ward by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  e  e,  and  it  will  be  pressed  upward  by  a 
force  equal  to  that  eicrted  hya  column  of  water  equal  toed/  therefore  the  upward  or  buoyant 
pressure  eit^eeds  the  downward  pressure  by  the  weigbt  of  a  column  of  water  equal  to  the  section  ed. 
now,  this  section  also  exerts  a  downward  pressure;  and  If  the  bod;  is  denser  than  the  liquid,  the 
downward  pressure  will  be  greater  than  the  eicess  of  the  upward  pressure  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
body  will  sink  if  not  supported  ;  but  if  (lie  body  is  loss  dense  than  the  liquid,  tbe  downward  pressure 
of  the  column  e  d  will  be  less  than  the  upward  pressure  eierled  sgainrt  it,  and  the  body  will  float. 

This  principle  may  be  eiperimentally  demonstrated  by  the  hydrostatic  balance.  Fig.  2346.  From 
a  balance,  b,  is  suspended  a  cylindrical  vessel,  a,  from  which  again  is  suspended  a.  solid  cylinder,  r, 
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which  is  of  such  hulk  and  dimensions  as  just  to  fill  the  vessel  a  when  introduced.  Tbe  whole  system 
is  Srst  balanced  by  weights  at  the  other  end  of  tbe  beam,  and  then  c  'a  immersed  in  water.  The 
equilibrium  will  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  body  c  loses  a  portion  of  its  weight  equal  to  that  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  water  is  proved  by  filling  the  vessel  a  with  water,  when  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance 
will  be  restored.  It  is  by  means  of  a  similar  apparatus  that  the  specific  gravities  of  solids  are  ascer- 
tained (sec  Gbavity,  Spicinc) ;  and  upon  the  principles  already  laid  down  liydrometcrs,  or  instru- 
ments for  ascertaimng  the  specific  (gravity  of  liquids,  are  constructed. 

Stability  of  Floating  Bodia. — There  are  certain  points  to  be  observed  in  determining  the  stability 
of  floating  bodies;  these  arc:  1',  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  floating  body;  2,  tbe  centre  of  buoy- 
ancy ;  and  3,  the  melacentre.  When  a  body  floats  upon  water  it  is  acted  on  by  two  forces :  1,  its 
own  weight,  acting;  vertically  downward  through  its  centre  of  gravity  ;  2,  (he  resultant  force  produced 
by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  liquid,  which  acts  through  the  centre  of  gi-aiily  of  the  fluid  that  is 
displai^ed,  which  point  is  called  tbe  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  body.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
these  two  points,  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  muivt  be  in  the  samo  vertical  line 
for  (he  body  to  be  in  a  slate  of  equilibrium  ;  for  otherwise  the  two  force?,  one  acting  downward  and 
the  other  upward,  would  form  a  couple  which  would  cause  the  body  to  turn.  When  tliese  two  cen- 
tres are  in  the  same  vertical  line,  but  the  centre  of  gravity  is  above,  the  body,  cicept  in  some  cases 
to  be  noted  presently,  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium ;  but  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
beneath,  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium.  If  a  body  is  floating  in  a  liquid  and  is  entirely 
Immersed,  it  will  not  come  to  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium  until  tbe  centre  of  gravity  is  vertically 
below  the  centre  of  buoyancy.  Tills  is  shown  in  Fig.  S34T,  in  the  case  of  bodies  which  are  less 
dense  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  where  B  and  J7  are  the  centres  of  buoyancy  and  6  and  0'  those 
of  cravity. 

But  in  many  cofcs,  when  a  body  is  only  partially  Immersed,  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  above 
that  of  buoyancy,  and  yet  the  action  of  turning  cannot  take  place,  so  that  a  conditioD  ot  stable 
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equilibriom  will  be  attained  under  these  circumstances.  If  a  flat  body,  such  as  a  light  wooden 
plank,  is  plaoed  in  water,  it  will  float,  and  a  portion  will  be  above  the  surface,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2348 ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  is  not  below  the  centre  of  volume,  it  will  be  above  the  centre 
of  buoyancy,  and  yet  the  body  will  be  in  a  statft  of  stable  equilibrium.  For  if  it  be  tipped  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  2849,  the  centre  of  buoyancy  will  be  brought  to  the  position  B\  on  the  depressed  side 
of  the  vertical  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  this  will  cause  the  body  to  return  to  its 
former  position.  But  if  the  body  has  such  a  shape  that  when  it  is  displaced  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
is  brought  to  that  side  of  the  vertical  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  elevated  as 
represented  in  Fig.  2350,  then  the  body  will  turn  over.  When  the  body  is  in  the  new  position,  a  vertical 
drawn  through  the  chuiged  position  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  will  intersect  the  line  which  in  the 
first  position  passed  vertically  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  this  point  of  intersection  is  called 
the  metaoentre,  represented  iit  M  in  Figs.  2850  and  2851.  When  the  metacentrc  is  above  the  centre 
of  gravity,  as  in  Fig.  2851,  the  body  will  tend, 
by  Uie  action  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  to  re- 
torn  to  its  former  position ;  but  when  it  is  be- 
low,  as  in  Fig.  2850,  the  action  of  the  centre  of 
buoyancy,  being  upward  on  the  elevated  side, 
will  tend  to  turn  the  body  over.  Its  proper 
place,  therefore,  as  its  name  would  indicate,  is 
above  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  It  cannot  be  a 
fixed  point.  In  all  well-built  ships,  however,  its 
position  is  pretty  nearly  constant  for  all  inclina- 
tions. For  example,  in  fig.  2851,  as  long  as 
increase  of  inclination  of  the  vessel  carried  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  B  to  the  left,  the  point  M 
might  remain  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from 
6^,  because  it  would  also  move  to  the  left.  But 
if  the  inclination  of  the  vessel  in  the  same  direc- 
tion carried  the  centre  of  buoyancy  to  the  right, 
the  height  of  the  metacentre  M  would  diminish  until  it  would  be  in  O^  when  the  equilibrium  would 
be  indifferent,  and  at  last  below  G^  when  the  ship  would  turn  over.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the 
metacentre  as  far  as  possible  above  the  centre  of  gravity ;  and  this  condition  is  secared  by  bringing 
the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  lowest  practicable  point,  by  loading  the  ship  widi  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  cargo  nearest  the  keel,  or  by  employing  ballast. 

ICS^-HARYBSTING  APPARATUS.  Ice-cutting,  as  practiced  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  this 
country,  is  a  process  essentially  American.  The  season  during  which  ice  can  be  gathered  is  (at  least 
in  the  Eastern  States)  so  brief  that  the  utmost  activity  is  required  to  obtain  the  supply  necessary  for 
home  consumption,  irrespective  of  the  demands  of  our  large  export  trade,  which  in  1876  amounted 
to  over  60,000  tons,  representing  $200,000  in  value.  Ice  has  been  a  commodity  only  since  1825.  In 
1876  the  amount  required  for  home  consumption  and  hai*vested  was  over  2,000,000  tons,  requiring  a 
force  of  10,000  men  and  4,000  horses. 

Harwsfing. — ^When  a  favorable  time  comes  for  gathering  the  ice,  there  is  a  scene  of  great  activity 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  storing-houses.  A  field  is  laid  out  varying  according  to  the  facilities  for  gather- 
ing. On  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York,  and  the  Kennebec  River  in  Maine,  from  which  immense 
quantities  are  taken,  the  first  operation  is  the  removal  of  any  loose  snow.    This  is  accomplished  by 
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means  of  the  V-shaped  plough,  and  also  what  is  known  as  the  fire-board  scraper,  Fig.  2852.  The 
enow  now  being  removed  and  the  **  field "  clear,  the  next  operation  is  to  mark  out  a  line  for  a 
machine  known  as  the  "  ma^er.^'  Tliis  is  generally  accomplished  by  stretching  over  the  ice  a  line 
half  an  inch  thick  and  several  hundred  feet  long,  which  is  used  as  a  guide  in  making  the  first  cut. 
The  marker  generally  used  consists  of  a  wrought-iron  back  with  head-piece  and  handle-sockets,  all  in 
one.  Into  the  back  are  set  eleven  cutting  teeth  of  cast  steel,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  varying  in 
length  from  half  an  inch  in  the  first  tooth  to  3  inches  in  the  last,  clear  of  the  back.  Each  tooUi  has 
2  inches  insertion,  and  they  are  secured  in  position  by  two  wrought-iron  bolts.  Immediately  in 
fnmt  of  the  first  tooth  is  a  small  piece  of  steel  a  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  first  tooth.  Its 
pnipoee  U  to  remove  loose  ice,  stones,  etc.,  from  the  path  of  the  marker.    Each  tooth  cuts  a  quarter 
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□f  an  inch,  the  full  depth  being  3  iachi»;  the  cutting  depth  cut  be  regulated  bjihe  tdjustuble 
guide  &t  the  heel  of  the  marker.  Attached  to  the  back  of  the  marker  by  a  hinge-joint  and  bolu  is 
the  Bwing-guide,  made  of  casi-gteel,  designed  to  nguUte  the  site  of  the  cake  to  be  cut.  Eadi  niRrkcr 
has  tro  Budi  guides,  of  22  and  32  inches.  The  guide  is  Headied  bj  a  bar  extending  to  the  stiffcning- 
rod  of  the  huidie,  and  also  used  to  raise  iho  guide  in  case  an  obstruction  is  met. 

The  marker  follows  with  its  guide  the  line  first  laid  out.  When  the  end  of  the  line  is  reached,  the 
guide  Is  reversed  and  set  to  run  in  the  prooTC  just  made,  and  this  process  is  repeated  at  a  distance  of 
22  inches  between  each  cut  until  the  whale  Geld  is  marked  off  in  parallel  lines. 

TAe  let  Ftane,  repreacated  in  Fig.  23SS,  is  used  to  cut  off  snow^ce  and  dirty  ice.     It  is  made  of 


cast-iron,  is  22  inchoa  wide,  and  is  quite  heavy.  Aflcr  marking  the  ice  to  a  uniform  dejith  with  a 
marker,  ths  sides  of  the  plane  luu  upon  the  bottom  of  these  grooves,  and  the  knife  can  be  set  to  cut 
off  nny  thickness  up  to  about  3  inches,  as  desired.  The  amount  cut  off  is  regulated  by  setting  the 
knife  hy  means  of  the  set-screws  on  the  sides ;  these  should  be  securely  screwed  into  their  scats 
before  using  the  plane.  The  weight  of  the  driver  keeps  the  plane  stead;  in  the  n^ooves.  When  the 
plane  bas  rendered  the  ice  smooth,  the  marker,  with  its  guide  changed  to  32  inches,  crosses  tbe  psi'- 
ollcl  tines  at  right  angles,  and  continues  until  the  field  is  marked  off  In  blocks  22  by  S2  inches.     The 
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plongb  is  now  used  to  Snish  the  cutting,  vhieh  is  generally  required  to  be  one-half  (he  thicknefia  of 

the  [cc,  but  varies  according  as  the  ice  is  soft  or  very  thick. 

Icr-Mo«gh». — Ice-ploughs  are  designed  to  finish  the  work  begun  by  the  markers,  and  they  are 
graded  Co  follow  each  other  according  to  tbe  thickness  of  the  ice  to  be  hanestod.  The  culUng  is  done 
by  means  of  a  series  of  teeth,  each  one  of  which  varies  slightly  in  length  from  the  rest,  the  shorten 
being  nl  the  front  of  the  row.  Each  of  thei-e  teeth  will  cut  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  ice,  so  that 
a  ploufih  with  S  leelh  will  go  through  about  2  inches  each  time  it  passes  along  the  grooves,  lee-ploagha 
arc  made  either  with  or  without  the  swinging  or  stationary  guide,  these  being  required  only  when  the 
marker  is  dispensed  with.  fig.  28S4  reprcscnlH  the  form  of  iee-plough  made  by  the  Knickerbocker 
Ice  Company  of  Philadelphia  (to  which  corporation  we  are  indebted  tor  much  information  and  many 
of  tbe  engravings  presented  in  this  article).     The  implement  here  depicted  Is  itrongl;  made  of  cut- 
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Meel.  Hg.  SSSH  riiDira  a  hand-plough,  uMd  for  drawing  the  Grat  straight  line  on  the  ice  for  the 
marker  or  plough  to  follow.  It  is  also  conTenient  for  reopening  short  grooves  which  hare  been  frozen, 
for  flniaMDg  the  ends  of  groores,  or  for  m Thing  large  blocks  ioteadcd  to  be  uut  into  two  or  mora 
cakes  when  taken  from  the  Ice-house. 

After  the  plough  hna  cut  the  ice  to  proper  depth,  the  i<x-taa,  I<1g.  Z356,  Is  used  to  open  the  ch&nnel 
through  which  the  blocks  are  to  pass  to  the  hoisting  machine,  or  to  cut  them  to  the  deurcd  size.  This 
hsplenienc  raries  in  length  from  4  to  S  feet.  The  hret  row  of  icc-blouks,  after  being  sawed,  are  either 
pushed  under  or  hauled  out.    Afterward  the  blocks  are  separated  bf  the  tools  represented  in  Fig.  2!<Q7. 

let  7\>oU. — A,  Fig.  SSB'I,  is  the  icc-hook,  used  for  storing  ice  in  houses,  towing  it  in  the  held,  or 
handling  it  on  the  plattonnB  or  CMS.  The  handle  variea  from  4  to  16  feet  in  length.  Sis  n  fork  aplit- 
ling-bar,  for  splitting  the  sheets  as  they  pass  along  the  channels  to  the  elcTator.  The  teeth  split  the 
ice  eienly,  and  for  this  reason  this  implement  is  often  preferred  to  the  single  bniad  blade.  Oii  % 
grooring-bar,  supplied  with  a  broad,  blunt  blade  at  one  end,  which  is  used  to  insert  in  the  grooves 
made  bj  the  plough  and  to  break  off  the  ice  from  the  field  into  sheets ;  at  the  opposite  end  there  is 
*  diaip  blade  like  a  chisel,  which  is  employed  only  when  the  gioore  has  been  frozen  over.    i>  is  a 


d  hook-bar,  or  chisel  and  book  combined.  This,  when  attached  to  a  long  wooden  handle,  is 
very  conrenient  for  drawing  the  ice  near  enough  with  the  hook  to  split  the  sheets  and  single  cakes 
with  (he  chisel  part  of  the  bar.  £  is  a  splittinj'-bar,  used  to  split  lai^  sheets  into  single  blocks  as 
Ihey  are  Boated  along  the  channels  to  the  ice-house.  The  ring  is  desirable,  as  it  prevents  the  bar 
Irom  slipfung  through  the  hands  in  wet  or  very  severe  weather.  /'Is  a  calking-bar,  used  for  packing 
the  graovca  made  by  the  plough  at  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  sheets,  and  thus  preventing  the  water 
ffom  Sowing  into  the  grooves  and  freezing  the  blocks  together  again  while  they  are  being  floated  down 
the  channel  to  the  ice-house.    (/  is  a  chisel  or  raising-bar  tor  separating  the  cakes;  and  Hit  another 

m  of  splitting-bar  used  for  both  separiitiag  and  apiitting  the  cakes. 

**  '  ■  are  represented  in  Figs.  2308  and  S3fi9.  These  are  chiefly  used  to  draw  ice  up  an  inclined 
«  thcte  ia  no  other  elevating  machicery  tor  filling  icc-houBes.    That  represented  In  Fig. 


tiH  is  a  much  heavier  and  stronger  implement  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  S3B9,  and  is  generally  fun 
tiiabcd  with  a  stationary  plough-handle. 

^ZnoMiuf  md  Storing  lee. — Various  means  are  employed  for  elevating  the  blocks  of  ice  into  the 
ilorehonses.  Dealers  who  bsrvcst  small  crops,  ranging  from  4,000  to  B,C)DO  tons  per  »cii9on,  necos. 
•arilj  use  devices  of  the  simplest  kind.    Tonga,  audi  as  are  represented  In  Figs,  ^iieu  and  2361,  are 
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■Don  common)]'  emplojed.  Theie  are  msde  of  well-teiDpcred  rimL  The  form  Bhovn  in  Fig.  2361  ia 
fumigbed  with  adjustable  joints,  with  three  teeth  In  the  pUte,  which  preea  flrmlj  igainat  the  tides  of 
the  ice.    IVo  psira  of  tonga  can  be  worked  with  one  horac. 

Ict-Oigt  or  Ftalfarmt,  of  the  shape  shown  in  Pig.  2332,  are  often  used  instead  of  tonga.    The  bloclc 

is  eaailj  floated  upon  the  gi^,  wbich  Is  then  hoisted. 

Where  lai^  amounts  of  ice  are  harrested,  elevators  of  special  construction  are  employed.  Of 
Uieae  there  are  two  clasaes ;  the  ioe-screw  and  the  Inclined  plane  or  endless  chain. 

The  Ice-Serra  Elevator,  msde  hy  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company  of  Philadelphia,  consists  of  a 
large  helix  of  wroughC-iivn  wound  about  a  wooden  stem.    The  latter  Ls  rotated  bj  spur-geiring,  con- 


nected by  betting  with  Che  horse-power.  The  ice,  being  floated  upon  the  helii,  ia  caused  by  the  roto- 
tion  of  the  latter  to  aacend  and  finally  to  pass  off  by  a  chute.  By  reversing  the  motion,  the  ice  can 
be  lowered  from  the  building  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  derated,  the  weight  of  the  ice  furnishing  the 
power.  A  simple  brake  is  required  to  prevent  the  screw  from  revolTing  too  rapidly,  and  to  atop  it 
when  required. 

The  Endiea  Chain  Elevator  is  represented  in  operation  in  Fi^.  23fl3.  The  apparatus,  as  made  by  the 
Knickerbocker  Ice  Company  of  Philadelphia,  consisla  of  an  endless  chain,  which  runs  along  a  load- 
ing platform  to  the  doorways  of  the  ice-hotise  or  series  of  ice-houses,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  inter- 
vals on  (he  wharf  side  of  this  platform  are  boi sting-ways,  by  means  of  which  the  ice  is  taken  from 
the  vessel's  hold  and  deposited  on  the  chutes.     The  latter  are  elevated  so  as  to  give  the  ice  suffldeut 
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motion  to  carry  it  gently  to  its  plaoe  on  the  chain,  when  it  is  conveyed  along  the  platform,  until  it 
reaches  the  point  where  wagons  are  ready  to  receive  it,  or  is  conducted  up  into  the  ice-houses,  should 
it  be  intended  for  storage.  The  rear  portion  of  the  platform  is  supplied  with  a  simple  adjusting 
tppsratus,  by  which  the  runs  can  be  elevated  or  depressed,  as  the  ice  may  be  wanted  at  the  top  of  the 
ice>hou8e  or  on  a  level  with  the  platform.  When  the  machine  is  needed  for  loading  from  the  house 
instead  of  from  the  vessel,  the  motion  is  simply  reversed,  when  the  ice  is  brought  down  the  inclined 
plane  and  along  the  platfoiin  to  the  wagons  or  cars,  as  may  be  required.  By  the  aid  of  oue  of  these 
mscbines,  1,000  tons  of  ice  daily  can  readily  be  removed  from  the  vessel  to  the  ice-house,  or  from  the 
latter  to  cars  or  wagons,  and  with  regularity  and  ease. 

Two  foims  of  this  device  are  made,  one  ^*  overshot  '*  and  one  "  undershot,*^  the  latter  feeding  the 
ice  under  the  shaft  by  reversing  the  motion  of  the  chain.  The  advantages  of  this  last  device  are,  that 
the  elevator  can  be  used  in  very  shallow  water,  and  can  be  adapted  to  any  ice-house,  to  an  incline  of 
any  grade,  and,  by  putting  in  an  extra  pair  of  water-wheels,  to  any  angle.  It  also  requires  less  chain 
than  the  overshot  machine. 

The  Oifford  EleviUor^  constructed  by  Gifford  Brothers  of  Hudson,  N.Y.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2864,  which 
represents  a  sectional  view  of  the  '*  incline,"  two  chain-wheels,  and  the  friction-gearing  at  the  top  of 
the  house.  An  elevator  is  used  singly  for  a  6-  or  K^ton  house,  or  8  or  10  of  them  for  60-  and  80-ton 
houses  may  be  connected  by  a  line  of  3^-  or  4-inch  shafting.    The  line  of  shafting  is  situated  4  or  6 

feet  above  the  plate,  and  about  8  feet  from  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  is  driven  by  an  inclined  line  of  shafting  and  bevel-gearing. 
The  engine  and  line-shaft  may  run  .continuously,  but  the  elevators 
ai«  operated  independently  of  each  other.  An  "incline"  or  frame 
extends  from  the  plate  to  the  water-line  or  into  the  water.  Two 
timbers,  4  by  10  inches,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  extend  its 
length.  Inside  of  each  of  these,  and  running  in  the  same  direo> 
tion,  are  joists,  bolted  fast,  on  which  the  chain  rides.     Under  the 

timbers,  at  distances  of  2  feet,  are 
cross-joists  over  which  are  laid  light 
strips  2|  by  1^  inches.  The  main 
elevator-shaft  is  provided  with  fric- 
tion-wheels having  V-shapcd  grooves 
on  their  sides.  These  drive  two  wheels 
on  another  shaft,  which,  by  means  of 
teeth  on  their  periphery,  cany  end- 
less chains,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
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incline.  These  chains  pass  down  and  over  two  wheels  in  the  water,  and  are  connected  by  bars  of 
oak  (4  by  4)  placed  6  feet  apart.  The  bars  catch  and  carry  up  one  or  two  cakes  of  ice,  which  the 
"'  feeder  "  shoves  in.  The  incline  is  fitted  with  openings  in  its  framework,  at  various  distances, 
through  which  the  ice  falls  upon  a  **  run,"  on  which  it  slides  by  its  own  gravity  to  the  centre  of  the 
room  where  it  i%  "  placed."  A  space  of  2  inches  is  left  around  each  cake.  The  room  being  filled 
to  the  height  of  the  run,  the  opening  in  the  incline  is  closed  and  the  ice  is  carried  to  the  next  open- 
ing above,  and  so  on  till  the  house  is  filled.  Should  there  be  any  obstruction,  the  elevator  tender 
lets  go  the  lever,  the  friction-gears  are  thrown  apart,  and,  as  the  pinion  turns  loosely  on  the  shaft, 
it  fails  to  drive  the  chain-wheels,  and  the  chain  is  stopped  instantly,  and  prevented  from  slipping  by 
a  heavy  positive  brake  acting  on  the  cogs  of  the  chain-wheel.  This  elevator  is  claimed  to  have  a 
capacity  for  raising  two  cakes  of  24-inch  ice  per  bar,  or  720  tons  per  hour,  with  a  chain-speed  of 
120  feet  a  minute. 

Sloring-Hmaes, — The  buildings  used  for  the  storage  of  ice  are  not  constructed  according  to  any 
generally  recognized  plan.  The  walls  are  usually  composed  of  a  substance  which  is  a  non-conductor 
of  heat.  Both  brick  and  wood  are  used  in  their  construction,  each  having  its  advocates.  Those  who 
favor  brick  state  that  ice  keeps  best  where  the  walls  are  double,  with  intervening  dead-air  spaces. 
Those  who  prefer  wood  object  to  brick  on  the  ground  that,  the  outer  wall  being  heated,  the  air 
between  is  also  heated,  and  that  practically  the  greatest  waste  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
walls,  for  a  space  often  of  3  feet  on  all  sides.  In  building  with  wood  heavy  joists  are  used,  sheathed 
nL«ide  and  out  with  1-inch  nmtched  boards,  the  intervening  distance  of  12  inches  being  well  packed 
with  saw-dust  or  spent  tan-bark.  Sometimes  the  walls  are  triple  or  quadruple.  Some  houses  are 
built  in  stories,  with  sluiceways  to  carry  off  the  melted  ice.  These  buildings,  however,  have  been 
found  to  waste  more  rapidly  than  where  the  entire  space  between  walls  is  filled  with  solid  ice.  The 
wooden  buildings,  being  the  cheaper  and  more  economical,  are  generally  used,  and  are  constructed 
from  100  to  400  feet  front,  100  to  200  feet  deep,  and  86  to  46  feet  high,  and  divided  into  rooms  60 
by  100  feet,  separated  by  thick  partitions,  which  have  an  open  door  from  roof  to  floor,  capable  of 
being  closed  as  the  room  is  filled.  The  capacity  can  be  calculated  from  the  fact  that  a  cake  10  inches 
thick,  measuring  22  by  32  inches,  weighs  about  250  lbs.  The  net  waste  in  a  room  90  by  60  feet,  and 
S5  feet  high,  has  been  found  to  be  5  feet  on  top  and  8  feet  on  the  south  side,  the  gross  weight  of  ice 
in  the  bnilding  being  about  8,500  tons. 

Some  of  the  buildings  are  fitted  with  ventilators  of  various  patterns  and  styles ;  but  experienct 
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shows  that  the  old  cupola  form  is  as  good  as  any.  The  floor  is  generally  the  ground  upon  which  the 
house  is  built,  having  a  slope  of  6  inches  from  the  centre,  the  drainage  being  allowed  to  work  its  way 
under  the  foundation  timbers. 

The  net  cost  of  harvesting  on  the  Hudson  River  is  from  10  to  16  cents  per  ton.  G.  H.  B. 

ICE-MAKING  MACHINERY.  An  economical  means  of  freezing  water  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
profit,  for  the  manufacture  of  ice  serves  not  only  the  purpose  of  enhancing  our  bodily  comfort  in 
summer,  but  also  for  rapidly  cooling  lai-ge  volumes  of  liquid,  as  in  the  operation  of  brewing  and 
other  industrial  processes,  and  for  the  better  preservation  of  animal  food  in  seasons  and  climates 
which  hasten  putrefactive  changes.  The  diflSculty  experienced  in  freezing  water  is  due  to  the  very 
large  amount  of  heat  it  must  lose,  first,  in  being  lowered  to  the  temperature  of  82"  F.,  and  secondly, 
in  being  changed  from  liquid  water  at  82°  F.  to  solid  ice  at  the  same  temperature.  The  first  quan- 
tity is  called  its  specific  heat,  and  the  second  is  its  latent  heat.  These  quantities  are  greater  for 
water  than  for  any  other  substance ;  hence  the  cooling  power  of  ice  is  greater  for  any  given  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  any  other  body,  and  the  cooling  power  of  water  is  greater  than  that  of  any  gas  or 
liquid.  Faraday  calculated  that  the  heat  absorbed  during  the  conversion  of  a  cube  of  solid  ice 
measuring  8  feet  in  the  length  of  one  side  into  liquid  water  without  undergoing  any  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, would  require  the  combustion  of  a  bushel  of  coal  for  its  artificial  production.  It  is  evident 
from  these  statements  that,  in  order  to  cool  a  quantity  of  heated  air  or  water  down  to  a  moderate 
temperature,  a  large  supply  of  water  is  the  best  medium,  not  only  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and 
abundance,  but  because  of  its  great  capacity  for  heat.  When  any  elastic  fluid  is  compressed,  it 
becomes  hot,  and  if  ii  then  be  cooled  down  to  its  original  temperature  and  be  expanded,  it  is  ren- 
dered as  many  degrees  colder  by  its  rarefaction  as  it  was  heated  by  its  condensation ;  hence  we  have 
here  a  means  of  producing  low  temperatures.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  ignite  tinder  by  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  compression  of  air  in  a  glass  cylinder ;  and  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  air  in  a  bell-jar 
the  temperature  may  be  reduced  so  that  the  moisture  it  contains  is  deposited  as  a  mist. 

By  the  extremely  rapid  expansion  of  a  liquefied  gas  when  pressure  is  removed,  or  of  a  volatile 
liquid  when  its  evaporation  is  hastened  bv  mechanical  means,  we  obtain  the  most  effective  cooling 
powers.  The  familiar  cxpeiiment  of  freezing  water  or  mercury  in  a  red-hot  dish  is  effected  by  the 
enormous  expansion  of  liquefied  sulphurous  acid  or  solidified  carbonic  add,  which  substances  regain 
the  heat  they  lost  when  undergoing  the  change  of  liquefaction  or  solidification.  By  similar  means 
Messrs.  Fictet  and  Cailietet  have  succeeded  in  liquefying  and  even  solidifying  the  permanent  gases. 
To  liquefy  oxygen,  M.  Fictet  uses  a  conical  shell  containing  700  grammes  of  chlorate  of  potash. 
This  shell  answers  as  a  retort,  and  is  placed  over  a  gas-fuiiiace  or  burner.  The  gas  is  compressed 
into  a  long  curved  iron  tube  fitted  to  the  apex  of  the  shell.  This  tube  is  placed  in  a  long  box  on  a 
table,  and  is  terminated  by  a  pressure-gauge ;  the  tube  is  hermetically  closed  during  the  time  the  gas 
is  being  produced  ;  the  compression  is  due,  therefore,  solely  to  the  effect  of  the  chemical  decomposi- 
tion. The  above  tube  is  surrounded  by  a  larger  one  containing  liquid  carbonic  acid,  which,  in  volatil- 
izing under  the  action  of  the  suction  pumps,  produces  a  cold  of  —220"*  F.  This  liquid  carbonic  acid 
is  liquefied  in  a  tube  contained  in  a  smaller  box  placed  above  the  first  large  one.  Two  compression- 
pumps  take  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  gaseous  state  from  a  gasometer,  and  compress  it  into  the  tube  con- 
tained in  the  small  box.  This  tube  forms  a  reservoir  of  liquid  carbonic  acid,  and  must  be  made  very 
coid.  It  is  enveloped  by  a  larger  tube  containing  liquid  sulphurous  oxide,  which  is  continually  vapor- 
ized. The  liquid  sulphurous  oxide  is  constantly  provided  from  a  reservoir  or  condenser,  and  the  duty 
of  two  pumps  is  to  exhaust  the  oxide  from  around  the  carbonic  acid  and  compress  the  oxide  again 
into  a  liquid  state  in  the  condenser.  M.  Fictet  found  that  oxygen  was  liquefied  at  —202^  F.  ( — 180** 
C.)  under  a  tension  of  278  atmospheres,  when  carbonic  acid  was  employed,  and  at  —  220''  F.  ( — 140** 
C.)  with  a  tension  of  252  atmospheres  when  nitrous  oxide  was  used.  Tlie  maximum  pressure  used 
during  the  experiment  was  525  atmospheres.  For  hydrogen,  a  pressure  of  652  atmospheres  and  a 
cold  of  —220°  F.  were  found  necessary  to  liquefy  it.  In  the  above  experiments  the  solidification  of 
particles  was  made  apparent  by  the  peculiar  sound  of  the  gas  as  it  issued  from  the  tube  when  the 
valve  was  opened,  the  particles  striking  the  floor  with  a  noise  like  that  of  fine  hail.  The  electric  light 
thrown  on  the  jet  showed  a  bright  central  core  of  solid  matter.  Air  has  also  been  liquefied  by  the 
above  process.  (See  La  Nature,  1877,  1878;  Journal  of  the  Franklin  fnstitttiej  ex.,  187,  190,  819; 
Scientific  American,  xxxviii.,  147;  Scientifie  Amnican  Supplement,  v.,  1883;  Engineering,  xxv.,  824.) 

The  f>erformances  of  ice  machines  indicate  remarkable  abstractions  of  heat  in  proportion  to  the 
fuel  consumed.  The  theoretical  considerations  governing  the  freezing  by  expanded  air  are  as  follows : 
The  amount  of  heat  to  be  taken  from  a  pound  of  water  at  60°  to  reduce  it  to  ice  at  82°  is  170  units, 
namely :  one  pound  of  water  at  60°  to  ice  at  82^  involves  an  abstraction  of  28,  and  between  water  at 
82°  to  ice  at  82°  are  (latent)  142  units.  One  pound  of  air  at  1  atmosphere  and  at  60°  compressed  to 
2  atmospheres  is  heated  116° ;  multiplying  this  by  .288  specific  heat,  we  have  27.6  units  per  pound  of 
air.  Hence  to  freeze  a  pound  of  water  from  60°  requires  (170  -¥■  27.6  =  )  6.16  lbs.  of  air,  which  Is 
equal  to  81  cubic  feet  of  air  at  1  atmosphere  and  at  60°.  Now  to  compi>ess  1  cubic  foot  of  air  to 
2  atmospheres  requires  1,630  foot-pounds.  Therefore  1,680  x  81  =  182,030  foot-pounds,  or  total 
roquirod  to  compress  81  cubic  feet  to  2  atmospheres.  The  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  unit  of 
heat  (see  Dynamics,  and  Expansion  of  Steam  and  Gasrs)  is  772  foot-pounds ;  hence  the  170  units 
necessary  to  be  taken  from  a  pound  of  water  in  order  to  freeze  it  required  170  x  772  foot-])ounds 
=  181,240  foot-pounds,  which  is  very  nearly  the  amount  we  have  calculated.  The  indicated  horse- 
power being  ecjual  to  88.000  foot-pounds  per  minute,  one  horse-power  therefore  would  produce 
(83,000  X  60  -H  132,030  =  )  16  lbs.  of  ice  per  hour.  If  33  per  cent,  be  deducted  for  friction  of  air- 
pumps,  etc.,  and  allowing  6.75  lbs.  of  coal  per  indicated  horse-power,  we  have  (10  -+■  6.75  = )  1.75 
lb.  of  ice  per  pound  of  coal. 

In  ice  machines  wherein  ether,  etc.,  is  evaporated,  the  proportionate  yield  far  exceeds  these  figures^ 
In  the  Siddeley  and  Mnckay  machine,  which  will  be  found  described  farther  on,  the  proportion  ia  1 
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lb.  of  oobI  U>  B  lbs.  of  ice,  this  having  beeo  deternjiaed  b^r  orer  16  months'  contiuuouB  ruiuuDg.   (See 
ij^ixeerinff,  iiiU.,  484.) 

The  reason  for  Uie  mora  econonuol  operatiou  of  the  compresaed-tur  mnchiaca  is  readil;  aeeo  from 
the  following 
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fVom  this  it  ippeara  that  aa  the  pleasure  and  tempei'ature  decrease  the  volume  ot  the  vupor 
tnonEousI;  fDcrcRges,  bo  that,  at  the  freezin^-poiat  of  water  under  b  pressure  of  neailc  one-tenth  of 
1  pound  per  square  inch,  the  expansion  of  the  naterj  vapor  is  more  than  2IK),000  tioicB  the  bulk 
of  the  liquid.  CjuBcquentlj  veiy  acUie  meaaurea  are  needed  to  dispose  of  this  vapor,  which  oUicr- 
■iM  Toutd  accumulate  and  b;  its  preBsoi'e  soon  end  all  further  evaporation  and  subsequent  cooling. 
ScDce  the  duudvanta(;e  of  the  lacuam-pamps  acting  alone,  and  the  necessit;  of  removing  this  vapor 
b^eitranGone  aid.  Air  machines  also  require  lac^  cylinders  and  air-tight  eloBe-SlIinf;  pifltonfl,  besides 
accurate  fitdng  in  the  various  valves.  On  the  other  hand,  the;  have  the  advantage  of  requiring  no 
aid  from  chemical  aycnta,  of  acting  directly  upon  the  air  and  water,  and  of  producing  cold  air,  refrig- 
erating Quids,  or  mailing  ice  codUiiuousIt,  as  wished,  with  the  aid  ot  fuel  alone.  Perhaps  the  air 
machine  is  the  one  beat  suited  for  the  artificial  refrigeration  of  air  apart  from  ice-making,  inasmuch 
as  the  requisite  amount  of  cold  can  be  regulated  with  the  graatest  nicety  by  means  of  a  valve  under 
(be  control  of  the  attendant. 

Are  Machines.— The  principal  types  are  as  follows  :  In  the  Windhausen,  Fig.  236H,  A  is  the  com. 
pnssion  and  B  the  expansion  cylinder,  both  of  which  are  worked  simultancoiit^ly  from  the  low-pres- 
sorc  engine  shown  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  figure.    Air  first  enters  the  cylinder  A  from  above, 


passes  to  the  condenser  D,  from  which  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  it  passes  to  a  similar  receptacle 
K,  thence  down  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines  to  another  cooler  F.  Within  these  chambers  are 
arranged  series  of  pipes  through  which  the  blast  passes,  and  which  are  surrounded  by  a  current  of 
cold  water  that  enters  at  G  (dotted  lines,  Fig.  2366),  passes  up  through  the  cooler  F,  through  the 
Jape  H,  through  the  next  cooler,  and  emerges  al  /.  The  effect  of  this  water  is  to  abstract  a  portion 
of  the  beat  imparted  by  compression,  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  air  healed  by  compression  to 
a  tew  degrees  above  that  of  its  natural  state,  the  extent  of  tliia  reduction  depending  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  and  the  length  ot  time  the  air  is  submitted  to  its  action.  In  (his  condition 
the  air  enters  the  cylinder  B,  where  the  expansion  takes  place  under  gradually  diminishing  preHurc 
emulated  by  automatic  valves  worked  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  nir  itself.  Prom  the  cylinder  B 
the  air  escapes  into  tiie  space  to  be  refrigerated.  The  refrigcmlor  used  consiata  of  a  double-cased 
rectangnlar  wooden  chamlier,  the  space  between  the  casings  being  filled  with  loose  cotton  or  otber 
aoD-conduclor  of  heat.  In  this,  through  apertures  in  tlie  cover,  metallic  caaes  containing  the  water 
to  be  froicn  arc  inserted  ;  and  to  insure  the  air  coming  in  contact  with  all  parts  of  these  coses,  zig- 
ng  partitiooB  are  placed  in  the  compartmenta  between  them. 
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Kirk's  apparatus  ia  adapled  for  oooling  liqulde  without  toaUng  ice.    The  water  which  removes  the 

heat  caused  bjr  compressioa,  aod  that  Co  be  cooled,  are  injected  aa  a  shower  through  the  compreaaed 
and  eip«niled  air  of  the  hot  and  cold  chambers,  and  are  withdrawn  by  simple  ralrea.     When  driieii 
wi.h  oompound  eagioee,  a  surface-condenser  is  attached,  which  enables  clear  water  fur  dirers  purposes 
to  be  wanned  by  the  eihaust  steam,     la  ilignal's  machine  the  water  is  injt:cted  in  (he  form  of  spray 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  air  as  it  is  being  compressed  in  the  compreHsiug  cylinder.    The  cold  air 
produced,  being  about  HO"  below  the  freezing-point,  ia  conTeyed  through  a  trough  with  large  cells 
containing  the  water  to  be  congealed,  and  escapes  at  about  4°  above  the  freedng-point.     The  injccC- 
]□<;  of  the  spray  diminishes  the  work  to  be  done  in  compressing  the  air.     In  Gorrie's  apparatus  water 
la  injected  on  that  side  of  the  com  pressing-piston  at  which  condensation  Is  taking  place.     The  con- 
densed sir  passes  through  a  worm  surrounded  by  cold  water  to  a  reservoir,  whence  it  is  admitted  to 
an  auxiliary  pump  driTcn  by  the  eipansion  of  the  compressed  air  in  which  it  is  eipnnded,  coclbig  a 
noD-congealable  Quid  in  a  jacket  surrounding  the  pump^oy Under.    This  abstracts  the  heat  from  ^e 
water  contained  in  a  reservoir  in  a  chamber  above  the  pump,  causing  its  congelstion. 
fig.  2306  represents  M.  E.  Carry's  apparatus  for  freeung  water  in  caratTes  for  table  use.     It  con- 
sists of  a  comparaijvely  large  air-pump  A,  bat  not 
too  Urge  for  being  worked  by  one  man ;  the  lever 
attached  to  the  handle  is  much  longer  than  ia  rep- 
resented here.     The  horizontal  Cylinder  B  below 
contains  sulphuric  add,  or  some  other  hygraecopic 
■ulwtance  (for  instance,  solid  chloride  of  calcium), 
which  will  absorb  watery  vapor.     The  bottles  In 
which  the  water  is  froien  are  made  of  heavy  glass, 
strong  enough  not  to  collapse  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure when  the  vacuum  is  made  inside.    They  are  at- 
tached by  an  air-tight  India-rubber  collar  or  ring  to 
a  tube  connected  with  the  vessel  containing  the  sul- 
phuric add  or  its  equivalent,  while  another  part  of 
this  vessel  is  connected  by  means  of  a  bent  tube 
with  the  bottom  of  the  air-pump.     H  is  seen  that 
the  vapors  arising  from  the  water  must  first  pass 
over  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  lower  horizontal  cyl- 
inder before  arriving  at  the  air-pump,  la  be  ei- 
:   pelled  by  the  latter.    The  bottles  are  filled  with 
'   oold  water,  as  seen  at  the  left,  and,  being  attached 
to  the  machine  as  ahown,  and  the  pump  worked 
rapidly  and  with  strokes  of  the  fullest  passible 
length,  it  is  found  that  after  the  water  has  boiled 
from  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  after  00  or  60  strokes,  or  a  time  of  scarcely  one  minute,  about 
one-fourth  ol  it  will  have  evaporated,  and  the  remaning  three-fourths  will  suddenly  freeze. 

Etbis  HicfliNxs.  — Under  this  heading  may  be  classed  all  those  machines  in  which  the  cold  is  pro- 
duced by  the  evaporation  of  a  volatile  liquid,  to  effect  which  there  is  no  direct  application  of  beat. 
They  therefore  include  the  apparatus  which  employs  metbylic  or  sulphuric  ether,  gasoline,  chymo- 
gone,  and  other  derivatives  of  petroleum,  melhylic  oiide,  and  trimethyline^  The  tension  of  ether 
vapor  is  weak.  At  27°  of  cold  it  is  but  a  triSe  above  a  vacuum,  2  or  S  tba.,  and  hence  the  evapora- 
tion is  carried  on  in  vaeuo  by  the  aid  of  pumps  of  targe  capacity.  The  obstacles  encountered  are  the 
tendency  of  the  ether  to  acidify,  the  danger  of  coDfla^iration  of  the  Infiammablc  vapor,  and  the  dilfi- 
eulty  o(  preventing  entrance  of  air  to  the  working  cylinder.  The  ether  may  be  re-used  if  the  stuff- 
ing-boies  are  kept  in  perfect  order.  A  large  number  of  machines  of  this  class  arc  in  use,  in  many 
of  which  the  difficulties  above  noted  are  greatly  reduced.  One  of  the  best  eianiplea  is  ilettri.  Sid- 
dcUi/  and  Mackag's  machine,  where  the  working  fluid  ia  sulphuric  ether.  This  is  vaporiied  in  a 
partial  vacuum  and  al)sorbs  heat  from  brine  during  its  vaporization.  The  vapor  thus  produced  is 
subsequently  compressed  and  delivered  Into  a  condenser,  where  it  is  liquefied,  to  be  again  subsequently 
vaporized,  and  so  on  through  a  continuous  cycle  of  operations.  The  power  which  is  used  to  produce 
the  circulation  of  the  ether  and  the  brine  through  tiie  apparatus  is  derived  from  a  Galloway  boiler 
S  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  by  22  ft.  long.  The  steam  is  supplied  at  Dfi  lbs.  pressure  to  a  pair  of  hori- 
zontal compound  engines,  having  respecUvely  a  high-pressure  ci'linder  of  18  in.  diameter  and  a  low- 
pressure  cylinder  of  28  in.  diameter,  the  stroke  in  both  ca.'tes  being  S  f t.  3  in.  The  engine  air-pump 
is  driven  off  tha  crank-shaft  by  means  of  a  small  vibrating  beam  at  the  end  of  the  high-pressare 
enjjiue  bed,  and  is  vertical.  The  ether  vacuum-pumps  arc  horizontal,  and  worked  direct  from  the 
piston-rods  of  the  steam-cylinders ;  they  are  of  S4  in.  diameter  by  3  ft.  S  in.  stroke.  Two  water, 
circulating  pumps  are  pravided  for  the  pumping  of  the  brine  and  the  fresh  water  through  tlie  various 
portions  of  the  establishment,  and  are  driven  by  the  same  pair  of  engines,  as  shown  in  Pig.  23H7. 
A  is  the  hi<;h-presBure  cylinder,  B  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  C  C  the  two  ether-vacuum  pnmps,  D  D 
the  watcr-eirciilating  pumps,  i'lhe  feed-pump  for  b^ier,  ^the  engine  air-pump,  G  llic  engine  con-, 
denser,  h  A  the  governors,  and  /  and  k  pipes  connecting  the  vacuum-pumps  with  the  ether-condensers. 
In  dealing  with  the  cycle  of  operations  of  which  we  have  sketched  the  outline  above,  we  will  com- 
mence with  the  liquid  ether  as  it  is  in  contact  with  the  brine-cooling  aurfaces  from  which  it  has  to 
absorb  heat.  The  brine-cooling  apparatus  is  a  ve-<set  like  an  ordinary  surface-condenser  trvvcrsed 
by  tubes,  which  are  charged  with  strong  brine.  The  ether  which  is  in  contact  with  the  exterior  of 
the  tubes  is  here  vaporized  under  a  vacuum  of  about  2S}  in.  of  mercury,  and  at  a  temperature  of  21°, 
the  vapor  being  drawn  off  by  the  ether-pump,  which  then  compresses  and  delivers  it  to  the  ether 
condenser  at  a  pi-oss^ire  ot  ai>out  3  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  temperature  of  IIU'.    The  ether  vapor 
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boweTer,  does  not  pus  direct  from  the  brine-refrigerator  into  the  ether-pump,  but  is  on  its  wtij  to 
the  lutcr  fintt  caused  to  puu  through  a  tubular  Teasel  in  which  is  contained  the  liquefied  ether  on 
its  return  joumej  for  re-n«e.  The  vaporiied  ether  here  abaorbi  boibb  of  the  beat  contained  in  thia 
retaining  liquid  ether,  and  btcomes  aomevhat  warmer  in  txHuequencc,  and  pauing  onward  it  floally 


Sows  into  the  Taeuum-pump,  not  at  SI*  as  it  left  the  brine,  but  warmed  to  46°.  The  compression  It 
lereirea  b;  the  rscuuro-iiiBtoii  as  It  is  driven  out  of  the  pump  raixea  the  temperature  lo  1 10°,  as 
ilrewij  mentioned.  The  ether  vapor,  dlsdiarged  from  the  pump  al  3  lbs.  pressuTC  and  110°  tempera- 
ture, pauses  through  a  surface-condenser  formed  of  small  horizontal  copper  tubes  fixed  into  metal 
tube-plate  chambers  at  eadi  end,  round  about  which  tubeB  is  a  rooslant  stream  of  water,  flowing  in 
■t  the  bottom  and  out  at  the  top  of  the  chamber.  Thia  water  enteiB  at  the  natural  temperature  of 
the  supply,  92°,  and  paases  off  warmed  to  74°  bj  bent  abnorhed  from  the  ether  vapor  within  the  tubes. 
The  wanned  water  is  pumped  up  to  a  tank  elevated  to  the  highest  pari  of  the  building,  from  whence 
It  ia  allowed  lo  descend  in  contact  with  the  surroimdiag  atmosphere,  by  which  means  it  becomes 
cooled  rcadv  for  re-use.  RetiimioR  for  a  while  to  the  ether,  which  ia  sent  bacit  to  the  first  vessel  or 
brine-refrigerator,  it  must  be  eiplained  that  another  important  apparalus  intervenes  between  the 
inflowing  sapplj  of  liquid  ether,  which  is  at  a  pressure  of  3  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  refrigerator 
from  which  it  is  to  pass  under  the  vacuum  of  23  in.  to  the  pump.  This  is  the  governor,  consisting 
nt  a  small  vessel  containing  an  inverted  valve  attached  to  a  lever  and  balance-weight,  and  a  bsU- 
doal.  The  adjustments  of  this  governor  are  such  that,  as  the  vessel  becomes  filled  with  the  return- 
ing? supplj  of  ether,  the  valve  becomes  depressed  hv  the  weijiiht  of  the  supply,  and  some  portion  of 
the  fluid  ia  permitted  to  pass  away  to  the  refrigerator,  but  only  so  much  as  allows  the  vnlve  again  (o 
elase,  and  maintain  the  relative  differences  of  pressure  unimpaired.  We  must  now  follow  the 
cnursc  of  the  brine,  cooled  to  a  temperature  of  21°,  which  has  been  prepared  as  we  have  dcecribcd, 
and  which,  having  been  thus  cooled,  i^  ready  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  has  been  foiTned,  viz.,  the 
production  of  pure  and  clear  ice  for  commerce.  The  water  to  be  frown  passes  into  a  series  of  tanks 
formed  of  wrought-  and  cast-iron  water-spaces  or  walls,  about  8  in.  thick  and  about  4  ft.  deep, 
placed  vertically,  and  connected  at  the  ends  and  in  the  centre  of  their  length  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  number  of  cells  about  3  f t  S  in.  long,  4  ft.  deep,  and  12  in.  wide,  the  bottom  being  some- 
what narrower  ttiai)  tbc  top  to  fadlitate  the  removal  of  the  slab  of  ice  when  frozen.  There  are 
three  rows  of  these  tanks,  each  row  being  subdivided  into  six  main  divisions  containing  tweutv-four 
wlla.    When  it  ia  desired  that  the  pioccss  of  freeiing  shall  begin,  the  cold  brine  is  caused  to  pass 
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first  of  all  through  the  walls  of  a  tank  containing  cells  of  cold  water.  These  cells  of  water  in  doe 
course  become  frozen  throughout  by  the  continual  flow  of  cold  brine  at  an  initial  temperature  of  21° 
through  the  8-in.  water-space  walls.  In  regular  and  constant  work,  however,  the  arrangement  differs 
somewhat,  for  it  is  desirable  that  the  currents  of  cooling  fluid  and  of  water  to  be  cooled  shall  circu- 
late  in  opposite  directions.  Therefore  in  practice  the  brine  of  21°  temperature  is  passed  through  a 
tank  of  ice  that  is  approaching  its  completion  in  the  process  of  freezing,  and  then  having  been 
warmed  by  this  duty  to  say  24°,  it  is  passed  on  to  tank  No.  2,  whence  it  passes  on  to  tank  No.  8  at 
say  28°,  and  finally  out  from  No.  4  at  8S°.  The  water  supplied  to  No.  4  thus  is  the  first  to  become 
congealed  in  regular  course,  and  forms  the  outer  shell  of  the  future  block.  After  a  period  of  say  12 
hours,  the  flow  of  brine  is  changed,  and  that  of  a  cooler  temperature,  viz.,  24°  (to  be  raised  to  28° 
by  its  duty),  is  made  to  flow  round  this  tank  in  place  of  that  which  had  been  circulating,  and  again  in 
another  12  hours  the  nest  change  is  made,  and  brine  of  about  22°  (about  to  be  raised  to  24°)  is 
made  to  flow  round  the  same  t€mk ;  and  a  final  flow  of  fresh  brine  from  the  refrigerator  at  the 
greatest  degree  of  cold  finishes  off  the  block  and  leaves  it  at  that  temperature  or  thereabouts.  Thus 
no  very  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  brought  to  bear  upon  any  portion  of  the  structure,  and 
both  economy  of  result  and  duration  of  parts  are  insured.  The  consumption  of  fuel  keeps  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  at  the  time  of  trial,  viz.,  about  20  cwt.  of  coal  for  the  production  of  8  tons  of  ice. 
The  daily  (24  hours)  produce  is  from  22  to  23  tons.     (See  Engineering^  xxiii.,  5V9.) 

live  Siebe  and  West  mctehine  consists  of  refrigerator,  condenser,  air-pump,  and  ice-making  box. 
When  the  air-pump  is  set  in  motion,  the  ether  in  the  cooling  vessel  evaporates,  and  of  course  absorbs 
heat  from  the  tubes  by  which  the  cooling  vessel  is  traversed.  The  ether  vapor  thus  produced  is 
forced  by  the  air-pump  into  the  condenser,  where,  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  pressure  and 
the  cooling  action  of  the  water  circulating  through  the  condenser,  it  resumes  the  liquid  form  and 
returns  through  a  small  tube  to  the  refrigerator,  where  it  is  again  changed  to  gas.  The  process  is 
continued  with  the  use  of  the  same  ether  as  long  as  the  machine  is  kept  working.  The  great  cold 
produced  in  the  cooling  vessel  acts  on  the  fresh  water  to  be  frozen  in  the  ice-box  by  means  of  a  cur- 
rent of  salt  water  introduced  into  the  tubes  which  pass  through.  The  temperature  of  the  salt  water 
decreases  quickly  on  its  way  through  the  refrigerator,  on  account  of  the  heat  being  absorbed  from 
i^  by  the  ether  changing  into  gas,  and  it  then  circulates,  with  a  temperature  considerably  below  the 
freezing-point  in  the  ice-box,  round  a  number  of  iron  or  copper  vessels  filled  with  fresh  water  to  be 
frozen  into  ice.  The  salt  water,  the  temperature  of  which  increases  again  by  coming  into  contact 
with  the  vessels  containing  the  fresh  water,  is  sent  back  to  the  refrigerator,  whero  its  temperature  is 
again  reduced. 

In  Johnston  and  Wliitdavo^t  machine^  bisulphide  of  carbon  after  being  vaporized  is,  with  the  air 
forced  in  by  the  air-pump,  conducted  through  chambers  containing  oil,  which  absorbs  the  greater 
part  of  the  moisture  of  the  gas,  the  rooisturo  of  the  air  being  taken  up  by  chloride  of  calcium  in  a 
pipe  leading  to  the  air-pump.  In  Vander  Wei/de's  machine,  naphtha,  gasoline,  rhigolene,  or  chymo> 
gene  is  evaporated  by  an  air-pump  and  forced  through  a  freezer  in  which  are  vessels  containing 
water,  surrounded  by  inclosing  vessels  filled  with  glycerine,  the  outside  being  surrounded  by 
cryogcne.  The  evaporation  of  the  cryogene  causes  the  freezing  of  the  water.  Chymogene,  like 
ether,  has  a  very  weak  tension  at  a  comparatively  high  temperature,  the  point  of  ebullition  being  as 
high  as  40°  F.  It  requires  large  pump  capacity  and  a  high  vacuum,  and  it  is  open  to  the  objection 
of  inflammability.  The  same  difficulties  attend  the  use  of  methyline,  the  boiling  point  of  which 
varies  from  87.4°  to  68.6°  F.,  accoitling  to  the  impurities  and  secondary  products  mixed  with  the 
material.    Most  metals  are  attacked  by  methyl-ammonlacal  products,  and  iron  must  be  exclusively 

used.  The  properties  of  methy- 
lie  oxide  are  analogous  to  those 
of  methylic  ether;  that  is,  it 
gives  very  high  pressures  at  68° 
F.,  at  least  from  8  to  12  atmos- 
pheres. 

Jlolden^s  machine  is  adapted  to 
the  use  of  chymogene,  gasoline, 
or  other  easily  volatilized  liquid. 
Its  operation  will  be  understood 
from  Fig.  2868.  A  is  the  re- 
frigerator-cylinder, in  which  is  a 
coiled  pipe  through  which  a  non- 
congealable  liquid  s  circulates. 
Inside  the  cylinder  which  rotates 
is  the  volatile  liquid  a,  which  is 
evaporated  from  the  pipe-surface 
by  the  aid  of  the  pump  B,  which 
transmits  it  to  the  condenser  (7, 
where  it  is  reliquefied  and  sent  back  to  the  cylinder  A.  The  non-congealable  liquid  goes  to  a  dis- 
tributing pan  7),  through  which  it  falls  in  fine  jets,  and  is  traversed  by  an  air-blast  /,  which  is  thus 
cooled.  The  circulation  of  the  air,  cold  liquid,  and  volatile  liquid  currents  will  readily  be  undei  stood 
from  the  figure 

The  Pictet  System. — The  principle  of  the  system  of  refrigerating  machinery  devised  by  M.  I^aoul 
Pictet  is  the  volatilization  of  anhydrous  sulphurous  oxide,  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.6,  and  remaining  fluid  under  a  pressure  of  from  2  to  3  atmospheres.  When  allowed  to  escape  in 
air  it  vaporizes  rapidly,  producing  a  decrease  of  temperature  of  136°  F. ;  and  if  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
liquid  be  poured  into  a  wine-glass  of  boiling  water,  the  latter  instantly  freezes  solid.    The  point  of 
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hdbU  propcller-wbeel.  The  moulds  or  cans  H,  tor  making  the  ice,  may  either  be  placed  in  the 
refrigerator-lank,  or  in  a  separate  tank  speuially  prepared.  The  sulphurous  oiide  is  volatitized  in  the 
refrigerator  i>  by  a  pump  A,  which  sucks  the  oxide  from  the  refrigerator  through  the  tube  B  (pro- 
ducing inteose  cold,  which  is  communicated  to  the  gurrounding  liquid),  and  then  forces  the  vapor 
throngh  die  tube  C  into  the  condeuaer.  The  condenser  fi  ia  a  tubular  copper  cylinder  similar  to  the 
refrigerator ;  a  current  of  cold  water  is  kept  constantly  flawing  through  its  lubes,  which  abstracla 
the  hemt  from  the  vapor  and  brings  it  bacii  to  a  liquid  form.  A.  tutie  relurtia  the  liquid  Bulphurous 
oiide  to  the  refrigerator  to  be  reralatitized,  while  a  slop-cock  F  regulates  the  supply.  The  pump  A 
Dwd  is  doable-acting,  and  of  iron.  The  piston  is  of  metal,  without  packing.  Its  acdon  is  very  easy 
owing  to  the  lubricating  nature  of  the  oxide.  The  pump  may  be  driven  either  direct  by  an  ei^ine 
or  by  a  belt  from  shaf ting- 

The  targe  plantu  for  making  ice  are  in  principle  the  same  as  the  small  one  described  above,  but  with 
certain  alterations  of  the  apparatus  on  account  of  the  size.  The  refrigerator,  a  plain  copper  tubulur 
boiler,  is  immerecd  horizontally  in  a  tank,  and  ia  charged  with  1,760  lbs.  of  anhydrous  sulphurous 
oiide  once  for  all.  (The  oiide  comes  iu  copper  hollies  containing  about  200  lbs.  each.)  Through 
Ihia  tank  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  ia  made  to  circulate  by  means  of  a  rotarj'  pump.  The 
solution  of  chloride  of  raagnesium  gives  equally  us  good  results  as  glycerine  and  water,  is  less  expen- 
■ive,  and  as  it  barely  freezes  at  — 29°  F.  (nT°  below  the  freezing  of  water),  an  intense  cold  may  be 
obtained  for  special  purposes.  The  moulds  or  cans  of  galvanized  iron,  containing  the  water  to  be 
coi^eded,  arc  placed  in  a  targe  tank  communicatiag  with  the  small  tank  holding  the  refrigerator. 
The  Bulpliurons  oiide  is  vaporized  in  the  refrigerator,  and  the  vapors  generated  are  aspirated  by  a 
double-acting  aspiration  and  compression  pump.  This  pump  is  a  plain  casl-iron  cylinder,  filled  with 
iiUd  and  outlet  valves,  and  jacketed  with  a  circulation  of  water.  The  piston  is  hallow,  and  the  pis- 
ton-rod, which  ia  also  hollow,  is  cooled  by  a  drculaliOD  of  water.  The  cold  produced  by  the  volatiliz- 
ing of  the  oiide  in  the  refrigerant  is  transmitted  to  the  liquid  surrounding  and  passing  through  the 
lubes  of  the  latter.  This  liquid  flows  by  it.'t  own  weight  into  the  large  lank,  communicating  its  cold 
la  the  water  in  the  cans,  which  freezes  to  ice. 

The  oxide  vapors,  entering  tho  pump  from  the  refrigerator  at  a  vacuum  of  about  half  a  pound  to 
S  lbs.,  are  compressed  to  about  one-fifth  of  their  original  volume,  the  temperature  rising  to  nearly  S00°. 
The  pressure  at  which  the  oiide  Is  compressed  is  usually,  in  New  York,  2^  atmosphei'Ofi  (35  lbs.),  and 
in  the  hottest  ctimalea  docs  not  exceed  4|  atmospheres  (68  lbs.).  The  oxide  is  returned  under  pre.^ 
sure  to  the  condenser,  placed  in  an  upright  iron  tank  M  the  rear  of  the  compression-pump.  The  cold 
water  freely  circulating  throu-ih  this  tank  cools  the  oxide  and  carries  away  the  heat.  The  h'quid 
oxide  returns  to  the  refrigerator  by  two  long  narrow  jiipes,  the  admission  being  regulated  by  stop- 
Dock^,  and  is  vaporized  anew.  The  operation  ia  thus  perfectly  continuous.  Under  the  low  pressure 
employed  no  difBeulty  as  to  leaks  occurs,  it  lieing  easy  lo  keep  all  the  joints  tight.  No  air  can  entei 
(he  oxide-pump,  the  pressure  of  the  oiide  as  it  enters  being  nearly  that  of  the  atmosphere  or  a  trifle 
below  it  The  loss  of  oxide  does  not  exceed  half  a  pound  per  week.  The  solution  in  the  tank  very 
rarely  needs  renewal  or  additional  material,  and  is  always  cheap. 

llr.  L.  F.  Bcckwith,  engineer  of  the  Hctet  lee  Company,  furnishes  the  following  data  as  to  th« 
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theoretical  and  practical  oonsideinUoni  goTerniog  the  working  of  the  madiiiie:  "The  he&t  abBorbed 
by  the  water  passing  througli  the  coDtlGnacr,  and  carried  off  bj  this  water,  is  equal  to  the  Intent  beat 
aiiaodoned  by  the  Bulphurous  oiide  in  passing  from  a  gaaeoua  to  a  liquid  state,  added  to  the  beat 
given  to  the  sulphurous  oiide  bf  the  work  of  compressioa  of  the  pump.  The  latent  heat  a1»arbed  bj 
the  oxide  from  the  freezing  loiitute  baa  been  obtainod  bjr  the  latter  from  the  walcr  in  the  cans  dur- 
ing the  volatiliring  of  the  oxide  in  the  refrigeratlt.  The  heat  given  to  the  oxide  b;  compression  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  woik  produced  by  the  ateam^n^e,  leas  that  absorbed  bj  friction  and  the  nin- 
■uDg  of  the  other  parts  of  the  tnachiuerj.  As  an  example,  if  the  engine  indicates  TS  lbs.,  we  have, 
deducting  power  required  to  run  air-pump,  ooudenser,  feed-pump,  circulating-pump,  hoisting-gear, 

...  ,  .  33000  X  60  miu.  x  67  lbs. 

friction,  etc.  (25  per  cent.), -..    ■ ■  =  146,194  unita  of  heat  per  hour,  equivalent 

to  the  work  produced  bj  the  engine  In  compreaalng  the  oxide.  Now,  to  prodaca  Ice  from  water  put 
into  the  cans  at  78°  F,,  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  from  eadi  pound  (4S  +  142=)  188  units  of  heat; 
and  if  I, BOO  lbs.  are  made  per  hour,  the  amount  withdrawn  is  ( 1  ,S0O  x  18S=)  282,000  unita  of  heat 
The  water  of  condensation  passing  through  the  tubes  of  the  oiide.iviDdeDsen  is  increased  in  temper- 
ature from  6°  to  T  F. ;  about  1,100  lbs.  of  water  paaset  through  per  minute ;  therefore,  with  an 
average  of  B^°  F.,  (1,100  x  A^  x  60  min.  =  )  429,000  units  of  heat  are  carried  off  per  hour.  This 
■mount  appTOiimatee  closely  to  the  sum  of  the  beat  produced  bj  the  work  of  compression  of  the 
engine  and  tlie  latent  heat  given  up  by  the  oxide  in  liquefying,  and  which  it  liad  taken  from  the  water 
through  the  medium  of  the  coaling  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water,  via.;  14^104-1-282,000  =  428,194 
units  of  heaL  The  amount  of  coal  used  per  poiuid  per  boor  is  2.9  Iba.  We  have  theik,  for  coal  used 
iu  woric  of  compreasiOD  of  oxide  and  production  of  ice,  ET  x  2.8,  or  148  ItA  for  1,900  lbs.  of  ice,  or 
208  lbs.  for  2,000  lbs.  of  ice;  the  coal  at  (4  per  ton  amounts  to  41^  cents.  Commeraally,  16  Iba. 
being  used  for  running  all  the  machinery,  we  have  2.6  lbs.  x  76  lbs,  =  S04  iba.  for  I,KOO  lbs.  of  ice, 
or  272  lbs.  for  2,000  ibs.  of  ioe ;  the  coal  at  $4  per  ton  amounts  to  G4  cents." 

Amiionii  Hachinxs  differ  entirely  from  those  previously  described,  in  which  ether,  etc,  is  used,  in 
that  no  pumps  are  used  or  other  direct  upplication  of  power  is  made  to  restore  the  gaseous  mate- 
rial to  a  liquid  form  by  production  of  pressure.  Either  a  saturated  solution  of  amnHmia  or  the  lique- 
fied ammonia  ia  used.  The  first  are  necessarily  worked  under  a  high  pressure.  In  hot  cUmatsB,  with 
the  ihennometer  at  95°,  the  pressure  reaches  300  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  it  is  never  leat  thai 
from  180  to  22B  lbs.  In  liquefied  ammonia  machines  the  pressure  is  from  13n  to  180  lbs.  Thedilfi- 
culties  are  chieBy  the  frequent  and  heavy  leaks,  the  corrosive  action  of  the  ammonia  on  metals,  the 
impassibility  of  using  grease  as  a  lubricant,  and  the  deposits  which  form  in  the  boilers. 

fan*  and  littmaan'*  matkine  is  represented  in  Fig.  2370,  This  consists  of  the  boiler  A,  condenser 
B,  gas-holder  C,  ice-box  D,  absorption-cylinder  E,  lompcraiure-ei changer  F,  cooler  G,  and  pump  H. 


The  boiler  A  isfinit  half  filled  with  eolutioaof  ammonia,  which  is  cauwd  to  evaporate  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  and  the  gnn  thus  formed  is  forced  through  the  pipe  /  into  the  worm-pipe  of  the  conden- 
ser R,  and  thence  through  the  pipe  2  into  the  gas-holder  C.  From  the  gas-holder  the  rss  is  conducted 
by  the  pipe  3  to  the  valve  on  the  lop  of  the  ice-box  D,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  worm-pipe  In- 
side the  ice-box.  The  gas  on  its  passage  through  the  worm-pipes  of  the  oondenaer  (which  are  always 
surrounded  by  cold  water)  is  condensed,  and  llie  liquid  passes  through  the  vaive  to  the  worm-pipes  lit 
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the  iee-boz,  where  it  again  begins  to  era^rate,  taking  up  at  the  same  time  heat  from  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  in  whidi  the  worm^ipes  in  the  ice-box  are  submerged.  This  absorption  of  heat 
ao  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  as  to  render  it  capable  of  turning  the 
fresh  water  contained  in  the  ice-cases  to  ice.  The  ammonia  which  has  been  volatilised  in  the  pipes  of 
the  ice-box  passes  through  the  pipes  4  to  the  absorptionrcyiinder  B,  and  at  the  same  time  the  weak 
solution  of  ammonia,  which  has  lost  the  gas  by  heat,  passes  out  of  the  boiler  by  the  pipe  5  into  the 
ezdianger  F^  through  the  cooler  G,  into  the  absorption-cylinder  ^,  where  it  absorbs  the  gas  which 
comes  from  the  ice-box ;  and  from  these  it  is  pumped  back  by  the  pump  1  into  the  boiler  to  be  again 
heated.  A  machine  of  this  kind  for  malfipg  200  lbs.  of  ice  per  hour  is  stated  to  require  a  2-horse- 
power  engine  to  drive  it. 

T%e  AUoM  maehiney  Fig.  2871,  has  a  still  Ay  lime-drier  By  condenser  and  tank  C,  and  refrigerating 
tank  D,  The  still  incloses  a  coil  of  pipe,  which  is  covered  by  the  liquid  ammonia.  The  gas  arising 
passes  throi^h  the  lime-drier,  which  is  simply  a  cast-iron  cylinder  containing  unslacked  lime,  and 


thence  goes  to  the  pumps  £!,  whence  it  passes  to  the  condenser  contained  in  the  tank  C,  where  it  is 
liquefied  by  pressure.  The  ammonia  stored  in  the  condenser  is  conveyed  through  a  pipe  to  a  distribut- 
ing manifold,  inclosed  in  the  refrigerating  tank  />. 

In  Beec^a  machiney  a  generating  vessel  is  charged  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  a  fire  is  lighted 
under  the  boiler,  which  expels  all  the  air.  A  strong  solution  of  ammonia  is  then  pumped  to  the  top 
of  an  analyzing  cylinder  above,  and  as  the  solution  descends  the  different  plates  there  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  separated  from  the  water  by  the  steam.  The  ammonia  next  goes  to  a  rectifier,  where  it  is 
cooled  by  a  stream  of  cold  water,  and  rendered  perfectly  free  from  watery  vapor.  It  then  passes  to 
a  liquefactor,  where  it  is  liquefied  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the  gas  itself ;  it  next  proceeds  to  a  oooling- 
crlinder,  and  then  to  a  second  cylinder,  where  it  resumes  the  gaseous  state,  cooling  the  liquid  inclosed 
in  the  coll.  The  now  exhausted  ammonia  passes  to  an  absorbing  vessel,  where  it  meets  with  the 
exhausted  liquor  from  the  generator  and  is  dissolved.  The  solution  is  now  pumped  through  a  hori- 
zontal heater,  where  it  meets  with  the  liquor  proceeding  from  the  boiler  into  the  top  of  the  analyzing- 
cylinder,  where  the  same  series  of  operations  is  repeated. 

M.  Ferdinand  Carre'8  ammonia  machine  is  represented  in  Tis^.  2372.  ^  is  a  boiler,  which  contains 
an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia.  This  boiler  is  heated  by  steam  led  by  the  tube  C  into  the  coil  By 
the  water  of  condensation  of  which  escapes  in  the  condenser  D.  The  solution  being  heated  by  the 
steam,  the  gas  passes  by  the  tube  K  into  the  liquefier  L  L,  This  consists  of  a  tank  containing  coils, 
around  which  circulates  a  continuous  current  of  cold  water,  which  descends  from  the  reservoir  Z  by 
the  tube  h.  The  liquefied  ammonia  passes  through  a  tube  which  is  itself  contained  in  the  sleeve  P, 
md  goes  to  the  cooler  M.  In  this  receptacle  the  ammonia  liquid,  which  is  contained  in  a  coil  P,  is 
&giin  gasefied.  The  water  to  be  frozen  is  placed  in  long  cylinders  By  which  are  plunged  in  a  non- 
oongealable  liquid,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  cylinders  with  their  frozen  contents  are 
Kmoved  about  every  fifteen  minutes.    The  ammoniacal  gas,  disengaged  from  the  liquid  as  it  passes 
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tbrou^  the  cooler-coil,  passes  through  the  tuhe  S  to  the  ahBorplion-chiiniber  T,  lollowiog  the  tube  e. 
In  thU  cbamber  a  a  coil  siirrouaded  by  cold  water,  and  in  the  coil  the  gas  reBumcB  a  liquid  condition. 
The  liquid  is  then  pumped  bock  into  the  boiler  A. 

From  eiperimeots  made  by  Dr.  R.  Schmidt  of  Berlin  in  IRTO,  on  both  the  Carr^  ammonia  and  the 
Windhaueen  oomprcBsed-air  mochinee,  the  following  results  wore  obtained  :  Experiments  were  made 
during  150  dafs,  12  hours  being  eatimateil  to  Che  clay ;  and  for  each  horse-power  96  Ibe.  of  coal  were 
taken.  There  were  aUocoDBamed  110  lbs.  of  sal-amroaniac  and  110  lbs.  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
reauils  were,  'hat  a  CarrS  machine  produced  hourly  400  lbs.  of  ice  at  1 J  cent  per  pound;  the  running 


n  of  the  Windhauscn  machine  were  one-third  higher,  and  tbe  cost  of  the  ice  nearly  2  cents  a 

From  testx  mnde  as  to  the  economy  of  producing  cold  dry  air  by  artificial  refri^ration,  instead  of 
the  damp  air  obtained  by  melting  ice,  in  which  a  Carr6  apparatus  capabli:  of  [irudiidng  t>  lbs.  of  ice 
per  minule  was  used,  the  following  result  among  others  was  reached ;  It  wag  found  that  300  lbs.  of 
natural  ice  were  require<l  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  a  room  from  SO"  to  46°  i'.  in  2  hours  and  3u 
mlautes,  which  effect  was  obtained  b}'  Carry's  apparatus  in  7  minutes  with  the  same  quantity  of  cold 
required  to  form  SH  lbs,  of  ice  ;  thereby  showing  that  8  times  as  much  ice  was  conauiaed  to  produce 
the  some  quantity  of  cold  air  as  was  supplied  by  the  apparatus. 
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r  Fbekzino  HllTDBEa. — Freeang  miitures  are  oombinationg  of 

Iter  ikbiiarb  large  quanlities  of  tieat,  and  BO  cause  notable  diminu- 
-c  well-known  mixtures ;  1.  Salt  1  part,  Cracked  ice  1  part; 
°  F.  2.  Water  10  parts,  muriate  of  ammonia  6  parts,  salt- 
pelre  7  parts ;  temperature  oblainetl,  from  G0°  la  3.4°  F.  3.  Water  1  part,  muriate  ol  ammonia  1 
parti  tonperature  obtained,  from  C0°  to  14°  F.  4.  Sulpbale  of  soda  8  parts,  b^rochloric  add  5 
pirU;  temperature  obtained,  from  64.4°  to  1.4°  F.  The  use  of  adds  is  aliraja  disagreeable  and 
diognwis,  and  hence  it  is  preferable  to  emplo;  nitrate  or  bjdt«chlorate  of  ammonia. 


Fhemicals  irblcb  in  disgolving  in 
iioat  of  temperature.     Tbe  following  ai 
J  obtained,  from  80°  t    ' "  ' 


ProfOTti-na  ofve 


J  Chemicak  to  U  added  to  fawr  parts  of  Waler  to  produce  Temperatttrm  noted, 

LowsrtDgof 
Tanipoi«tllre.  In  D* 
gieea  Uantli;nile. 

1  part  chloride  of  potassium ll.B 

I    "    sulphate  of  soda. 8.0 

I     "     chloride  of  sodium !.l 

I    "    nitrate  of  soda 9.4 

I    "     acetate  of  soda 10.6 


4  parts  nitrate  of  ammonia 20° 

i  pattanitrateorammoniaand  Sof saltpetre,  22.0 

I  port  nitrate  of  anunonia IS.a 

t    "    sulphate  of  potash 2.8 


This  ia  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  cbemi- 


greea  C«iitlgrmdo. 


obtalDsd.  In  De- 
gtws  Cantlgnde. 

parts  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia — 1E.4 

"    nitrate  of  ammonia. —16.71 

"    nitrate  of  soda —17,78 

"    chloride  of  sodium ~21.8 


ti>  parts  sulphate  of  potash. . 
80    "    carbonate  of  aoda. . . 

13     "    nitrate  of  potash 

3U    "    chloride  of  potassium — lti.9      33 

Sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water  and  mixed  with  ice  give"  very  intense  cold.  Uingled  with  2B 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water  and  83  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  ice  or  anow,  it  produces  a  refrigera- 
tion of  —32°  C,  and  with  equal  parts  of  add  sod  snow  of  —44°  C. 

A  simple  device  for  producing  ice  in  smalt  quantises  by  means  of  freezing  powders  has  been  In- 
vented bj  M.  Toselli  of  Paris,  and  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  2ST3, 2874,  abd  23TCi.     It  consists  of  a  eylln- 


vm 


Vtti. 


dtical  ease  A,  Fig.  8378,  suspended  on  trunnions  in  a  frame,  and  capable  of  rotation  by  the  cranh- 
haadie  shown.  The  cylinder  is  open  at  both  its  extremities,  to  which  however  covers  are  fitted.  B, 
P^.  2374,  is  a  nest  of  cylinders,  seven  in  number,  and  secured  between  heads ;  no  two  of  these  ves- 
Kls  are  of  the  same  size,  the  diameters  decreasing  from  the  largest  down,  in  regular  proportion. 
This  assemblage  of  cylinders  fits  into  tbe  case  A,  and  in  said  rcsscls  is  placed  the  water  to  be  con- 
gnled.    As  the  object  is  ultimately  to  produce  a  uniform  lining  of  ice  in  each  cylinder,  it  follows 
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tbat  the  quantity  of  water  introduced  in  each  must  be  measured  with  accuracy.  This  is  easily  done 
by  the  tray  6\  in  which  there  is  a  ledge,  upon  which  the  nest  B  rests,  and  is  maintained  at  such  an 
aiigle  that  only  a  certain  amount  of  water  can  be  poured  out  of  the  cylinders,  which  amount  is  ob- 
viously directly  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  each  tube,  and,  all  being  parallel,  to  the  angle  of 
inclination.  The  compartments  are  next  inserted  in  the  case  A^  and  the  cover  replaced  and  secured. 
The  case  is  then  reversed  and  the  other  cover  taken  off,  so  that  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia  and  water  can  be  poured  in,  so  as  to  fill  the  interstices  of  the  tubes ;  this  done,  the  cover 
is  put  back  and  fastened,  and  the  apparatus  rotated  for  five  minutes  by  the  crank.  This  period 
suffices  to  produce  a  moderately  thick  film  of  ice  around  the  interior  of  each  cylinder,  and  these  films 
can  be  easily  taken  out ;  it  remains  only  to  fit  one  cylinder  of  ice  into  the  other,  and  so  to  continue 
until  all  are  fitted  together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2876,  to  produce  a  solid  block  of  ice  weighing  1 1  lbs. 

The  same  inventor  has  also  contrived  a  dynamic  refrigerator,  which  consists  of  a  revolving  disk, 
formed  of  a  metallic  tube  bent  into  a  complete  spiral,  having  one  end  open  and  the  other  end  com- 
municating by  a  hollow  shaft  with  an  external  tube  communicating  with  a  worm  contained  in  a  sep- 
arate vessel,  and  terminating  in  a  discharge-pipe,  with  outlet  into  another  vessel  containing  the 
revolving  disk,  to  which  a  slow  movement  of  revolution  is  imparted  by  a  diiving-pulley  and  belt, 
making  say  one  turn  per  second.  The  disk  is  half  immersed  in  cold  water,  and  as  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  disk  above  water  is  continually  wet,  it  exposes  considerable  evaporating  surface.  At  the 
same  time  a  continuous  stream  of  water  is  forced  through  the  hollow  spiral,  parting  with  some  of  its 
heat  under  the  influence  of  the  external  evaporation  and  radiation,  which  is  intensified  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  ventilator.  The  current,  being  thus  lowered  in  temperature,  refrigerates  in  its  turn  the 
liquid  to  be  cooled  in  the  vessel.  The  lowering  of  tempeititure  thus  obtained  varies  according  to  the 
hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  minimum  effect  obtained,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  amounts  only  to  a  difference  of  5°  to  6°  F.,  while  the  maximum  difference  obtained 
in  sunlight  is  between  82°  and  88°  F. 

ICE-YACHT.  The  construction  of  this  form  of  vessel,  which  is  designed  for  traveling  upon  the 
frozen  surface  of  rivers,  etc,  is  fully  detailed  below.  The  rigging  is  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  sail- 
ing sloops.    The  notable  feature  of  the  ioc-yacht's  performance  is  its  great  speed,  which  often  ex- 


ceeds 66  miles  an  hour,  outstripping  (paradoxical  as  it  may  seem)  the  wind  which  impels  it,  except 
when  the  breeze  is  directly  astern. 

The  following  description  refers  to  the  Whiff,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exposition 
by  her  owner,  Mr.  Irving  Grinnell : 

The  Whiff,  of  which  full  detailed  drawings  are  given  in  Figs.  2376  to  2879,  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
sloop-rigged.  The  hull,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  composed  of  the  keel  or  centre  timber  and  two 
curved  side  timbers,  joined  at  the  roast  by  two  curved  timbers  bolted  on  to  them,  and  at  the  stern 
by  a  semicircular  continuation.  The  mast  rises  from  the  keel  and  the  mast-bench,  the  chief  timber 
of  the  latter  being  the  runner-plank,  at  the  ends  of  which  two  runners  are  bolted.  This  runner- 
plank  is  bolted  to  the  under  side  of  the  side  bars,  and  runs  under  the  keel.  The  hull  proper  of  the 
boat  commences  at  the  mast-bench,  extending  over  less  than  half  its  width,  and  runs  back  in  the  form 
of  an  ordinary  boat  to  the  rudder  end.    The  keel  extends  from  here  to  a  little  way  beyond  the  mast, 
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where  th«  bowsprit  U  strapped  on  to  It,  and  extendiDg  oat  forma  the  only  hull  timber  in  front  of  the 
nuaL  The  deck  occupies  the  hinder  part  and  less  ikxn  half  of  the  bull.  Tbe  rudder  consiets  of 
■  moTkble  skate  or  runner,  worked  BS  in  «u  onlinarj  »eaael.  The  mast  and  bowsprit  are  very  ilridlj 
stayed  bj  wire-rope  shroudK.  From  the  general  design  down  to  everf  detail,  tbe  object  ha*  been 
to  fpve  great  strength  aod  rigiditj  with  the  least  poBaible  amount  of  timbering  necessary  to  secure 
this  end. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  Whiff  are  as  follows :  Total  length,  from  the  tip  of  her  bowsprit 
to  the  end  oC  (he  main  beam,  40  ft.  Tot^  h^ght,  from  nutthead  to  the  plane  of  tlie  runner  edges, 
£6  ft.  3  in.  From  end  of  bowsprit  to  ex- 
tremity of  deck,  SI  ft.  4  in.  Tbe  mast  rises 
SI  ft.  4  in.  from  the  deck  level,  and  has  a 
topmast  which  extends  3  ft.  S  in.  farther 
up ;  it  is  4  in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
and  3  in.  at  the  top.  The  bowsprit  U  IS 
ft  in  length,  S  in.  deep  at  the  ends,  curv. 
inx  to  S  in.  where  it  is  strapped  by  an  iron 
band  on  to  the  keel.  It  is  additionally  se- 
cured to  the  keel  by  a  bolt  running  through 
both.  The  jibsprit  is  13  fL  long,  2  in.  at 
ends,  rising  to  si  In,  in  diameter  at  the  cen- 
tre. The  main  boom  is  24  fL  in  lei^h,  ij 
futened  to  the  mast  by  an  eye  and  staple, 
and  is  SI  in.  at  the  ends,  rising  to  4  j.  Tbe 
gaff  a  S  ft.  long,  S  in.  in  diameter,  and  is 
^wed  on  to  the  mast.  RuDuer-plank,  16 
ft.  long,  1  ft.  wide.  Ruimers,  4  ft.  10  in. 
Vmg.  Raddcr-skate,  3  ft,  S  in.  The  deck 
a  of  narrow,  closely  jointed,  alternate  slips 
of  cedar  and  spruce,  laid  across  the  boat, 
and  6^  in.  below  tbe  top  of  the  side 
barL  The  mainsail  has  a  hoist  of  13  ft. 
S  in.;  foot,  28  ft.;  head,  8  ft.  4  in.;  and 
leach,  21  ft.  8  In.  The  jib  has  a  h<^t  of 
14  fL  8  in.;  foot,  IS  ft.  7  in.;  and  leach, 
le  ft.  10  in.  The  total  sail  area  U  347  sq. 
ft.  The  uUs  are  mode  of  heavier  omvaa 
than  that  usually  used  for  a  sea-going  yacht 
of  (he  same  aiie,  and  each  strip  Is  double- 
highted  to  gire  tbe  tail  the  necessary  stilT- 
nea*.  The  mast,  bowsprit,  jibsprit,  keel, 
side  bars,  and  runner-plank  are  of  white 
pine.  The  boom  and  gaff  are  of  spruce, 
nie  cnrred  timbers  which  brace  the  side 
bars  are  of  ash.  The  handrul  is  of  wal- 
nut, and  the  side  bars  are  cased  with  the 
same  wood,  bdng  alsd  oruamented  with  a 
pit  beadbig. 

The  shoes  of  the  runners  are  cast,  and 
are  bolted  on  to  the  skates,  which  are  of 
while  oak,  by  meaos  of  four  screw.bolts 
each.  This  runner,  4  ft.  10  in.  long,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  aod  7  in.  high,  is  bolted 
between  two  horizontal  oaken  bars,  1  ft.  7 
m.  lon;^,  4^ft.  deep,  and  2^  in.  wide,  which, 
in  their  tnm,  are  bolted  to  the  rnnner-plank, 
tbe  whole  being  braced  to  the  runner-plank 
bytwosidepieces.  The bowapiit ia strapped 
and  bolted  on  to  the  keel  as  shown  in  cle- 
Tation  and  section  b  Rg.  2378.  The  iron 
strap  is  S  in  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick. 
The  ^bsprit  is  fastened  to  tbe  bowsprit  by 
means  of  an  eye  and  staple.  The  shrouds 
are  kept  taut  by  means  of  turn-buckles,  like 
that  shown  ia  Fig.  2378,  which  connect  them 

with  their  staples.  The  shrouds  are  of  the  best  ;raWaniied  charcoal  Iron,  aeren-stxteenths  of  an  inch 
m  diameter.  A  black-walnut  handrail  runs  on  the  keel  from  the  mast  to  the  tiller.  As  the  rudder 
aod  post  are  most  important  parts  of  the  yacht's  build,  we  have  given  the  full  details  in  Fig.  2379. 
The  shoe  ia  bolted  on  to  the  oaken  rudder-skate,  2  f L  G  in.  long,  by  three  screw-bolts,  the  latter 
being  pinned  on  to  the  rudder-post.  A  rubber  spring  on  the  rudder-post  is  set  between  the  shoulder 
and  the  cast-iron  bottom  plate  let  into  tbe  deck.  A  brass  top  plate  is  let  into  the  keel,  the  tiller 
being  fastened  M  the  rudder-post  by  a  screw-nut.  The  rudder-post  is  1  ft.  S  j  in.  long.  The  tiller, 
wboK  handle  is  bound  around  with  small  rope,  is  2  ft.  6  in.  in  lenfnh. 

The  rudder-shoes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  two  runners,  are  of  east  iron.    Steel  has  been  tried,  but 
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was  found  to  be  too  hard.  If  the  ice  be  smooth,  and  free  from  snow,  etc,  tho  greater  speed  is 
obtained  with  sharp  skates ;  they  are  filed  so  sharp  that  they  cause  a  hand-nail  to  fluff  when  it  is 
drawn  over  them.  On  the  contrary,  when  there  is  snow-ice,  ice  with  a  rough  surface  or  partially 
corered  with  snow,  or  when  the  weather  is  moderate  and  disposed  to  thaw,  the  yacht  sails  much 
faster  with  slightly  dulled  shoes.  The  shoes,  sharpened  up  with  a  file,  can,  when  iicsir^d,  be  quickly 
roo^iened  with  emery-paper.  If  the  edges  need  sharpening,  a  fine  file  or  an  oil-stone  will  accom- 
plish in  a  short  time  the  desired  result.  Steel  shoes  would  not  allow  of  these  sudden  transitions, 
while  those  of  cast-iron  do.  All  the  iron  work  on  the  Whiff  is  nickel-plated,  and  a  high  degree  of 
finish  is  observable  on  eveiy  part  of  the  vessel. 

When  sailing,  a  sail-shelter  from  the  wind  is  erected  at  the  fore  part  of  the  deck,  if  desired. 

The  Whiff  is  ornamented  with  a  very  artistic  figurehead,  representing  a  griffin.  Being  built  of 
the  best  possible  material,  and  elaborately  gotten  up,  this  ice-yacht  cost  her  owner  ^100 ;  but  a  boat 
equally  ^Dod,  without  the  same  degree  of  finish,  can  be  built  for  from  |850  to  ^iOO.  (S^e  Scientific 
American  Supplemenij  No.  68.) 

IMPACT.    See  Dynamics. 

IMPETUS.    See  Dtnahics. 

INCLINED  PL.VNE.  For  discussion  of  the  inclined  plane  as  one  of  the  mechanical  powers,  see 
Statics. 

IncUned  Planer  on  Railwayz, — The  heights,  lengths,  and  other  particulars  of  the  Gordon  and  Ma- 
banoj  inclined  planes  on  the  Fbiladelphia  and  Beading  Railway  are  as  follows : 

DimetuitmSy  etc,  of  IncUned  JPlanee  on  Pliiladdphia  and  Reading  Railu^ay, 
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The  planes  are  described  as  follows  in  the  Engineer^  Feb.  2,  1877 : 

*^The  track  down  the  Gordon  planes  is  double,  a  train  of  loaded  cars  ascending  on  one  track  and  the 
empty  cars  descending  on  the  other,  and  alternating  each  trip.  Lying  between  each  pair  of  ordinary 
rails  of  4  ft.  8^  in.  gauge  are  others  of  8  ft.  4  in.  gauge,  extending  from  a  few  feet  at  the  head  of 
each  plane  respectively  down  the  incline,  and  each  terminating  in  a  small  tunnel  between  and  below 
the  ordinary  rails — ^to  receive  the  *  safety-trucks '  running  on  these  internal  rails — ^some  few  feet 
beyond  the  foot  of  the  plane.  The  internal  pairs  of  rails  are  spiked  to  the  same  sleepers  as  the  ordi- 
nary ones,  till  just  as  they  reach  the  tunnels  mentioned,  when  they  descend  by  a  rapid  incline,  and  lie 
oat  of  sight,  allowing  the  cars  to  pass  clear  over  them.  The  safety-trucks,  or  *  Barneys,*  as  the  woik- 
men  term  them,  are  strongly  built  of  timber,  and  mounted  on  four  wheels  26  in.  in  diameter ;  the 


2880 


fiftnt  end  forms  a  spring  buffer  by  means  of  India-rubber,  or,  as  they  term  them  here,  *gura*  springs. 
The  construction  will  be  readily  understood  from  Fig.  2880,  which  is  a  sectional  view.  The  one  end 
of  main  rope  passes  down  under  the  front  of  truck,  to  keep  it  low  to  miss  the  axles  and  under-gear 
of  the  cars,  and  is  coiled  over  a  small  drum  on  the  truck  and  firmly  secured ;  the  rope  then  extends 
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up  the  track,  passing  round  the  two  main  drums  in  a  manner  to  be  presently  described,  and  is  then, 
by  means  of  a  large  horizontal  sheave,  diverted  and  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the  other  track  and 
secured  in  the  same  manner  to  the  other  safety -trucks.    The  length  of  this  rope  is  so  adjusted  that 
the  one  safety-truck  is  standing  at  the  head  of  the  plane  while  the  other  is  out  of  sight  in  its  tunnel 
at  the  foot.    The  rear  ends  of  these  trucks  are  connected  together  by  a  tail  rope,  also  passing  round 
a  diverting  sheave  to  spread  the  rope  to  the  centre  of  tracks^— thus  forming,  as  it  were,  an  endless 
rope  with  the  two  trucks  in  its  centre,  but  with  the  ropes  of  different  size.    The  main  one  is  2^  in. 
diameter  iron-wire  rope,  with  independent  iron-wire-rope  centre,  and  the  tail  rope  is  l^  in.  diameter, 
of  similar  make ;  its  purpose  is  to  keep  the  main  rope  tight  and  the  trucks  equidistant,  and  prevent 
its  jerking  and  lashing  the  roadway,  and  it  also  insures  the  steady  ascent  and  descent  of  the  wagons. 
An  equal  tension  is  obtained,  and  the  variations  in  length  acoonling  to  temperature  allowed  for,  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  movable  horizontal  rendering  sheave  around  whch  the  tail  rope  passes  at  the 
base  of  the  plane.    This  sheave  is  of  cast  iron,  6  ft.  diameter,  and  is  fixed  below  the  roadway,  and 
on  the  same  level,  and  a  little  In  the  rear  of  and  between  the  two  tunnels,  for  the  reception  of  the 
safety-trucks.     It  is  fixed  in  a  frame  with  small  wheels  running  on  a  pair  of  rails,  allowing  it  a  few 
feet  play  either  backward  or  forward ;  to  the  back  of  this  carriage  carrying  the  sheave  is  attached  a 
chain  led  away  horizontally  by  a  system  of  pulleys  to  the  side  of  the  line ;  then  passing  up  to  the 
top  of  a  wooden  gallows,  it  is  fastened  to  a  suitably  weighted  box  sliding  vertically  up  and  down 
between  guides  as  the  carriage  moves  on  its  rails,  the  weight  of  the  box  of  course  being  adjusted  to 
keep  the  rope  at  the  right  degree  of  tension.     There  are  also  two  smaller  sheaves  or  pulleys  fixed, 
one  in  the  rear  of  each  tunnel,  spreading  the  tail  rope  out  as  it  leaves  the  larger  sheave  to  the  centres 
of  the  tracks.    The  small  pulleys  for  carrying  the  i-ope  are  made  of  wood,  and  fixed  at  iJiteiTals  of 
15  ft.  apart  centre  to  centre;  they  only  last  about  a  week  each.    The  life  of  a  main  rope  is  based 
on  its  tonnage  capacity,  and  it  is  limited  to  the  raising  of  2,000,000  tons ;  after  having  performed 
that  amount  of  duty  it  is  removed  and  a  new  rope  substituted.    This  maximum  was  adopted  from  ex- 
perience, and  has  worked  very  well.     It  is  also  daily  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination,  and  should  a 
fibre  of  one  of  the  wire  strands  be  found  to  have  given  way,  the  rope  is  cut  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  interior,  it  being  often  found  worn  inside  from  the  abrasion  of  the  wires  on  each  other  when 
presenting  a  sound  exterior.     The  engine  and  boiler  houses  are  situated  at  the  head  of  their  respec- 
tive planes.    There  arc  15  boilers  to  each  pair  of  engines,  8  ft.  diameter  and  26  ft.  long,  plain 
cylindrical  type,  and  set  in  the  oixlinary  way  with  a  flash  flue,  and  carry  a  pressure  of  76  lbs.  per 
square  inch.    This  kind  of  boiler,  seldom  exceeding  8  ft.  in  diameter,  is  generally  used  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  mining  district. 

^*The  machinery  is  situated  beneath  the  roadway,  and  consists  of  a  pair  of  engines  with  80-inch 
cylinders,  6  ft.  stroke,  with  link  motion,  and  coupled  on  the  edge  of  shaft,  on  which  is  fixed  one  of 
the  two  main  drums,  which  are  geared  together ;  the  one  farthest  from  the  engine  is  fixed  a  little 
lower  than  its  fellow  to  allow  the  rope  to  clear  it ;  this  and  the  general  arrangement  will  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  drawings.  Both  dnims  are  the  same  size,  viz.,  12  ft.  5|  in.  diameter;  the 
teeth  are  4^  in.  pitch  and  10^  in.  on  face,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  section  of  rim  of  these  drums.  The 
centre  of  the  teeth  is  2  in.  to  one  side  of  the  centre  of  wheel,  while  the  centre  of  the  oak  blocks 
grooved  for  the  rope  is  8  in.  from  its  centre  on  the  opposite  side.  These  wood  blocks  are  inserted 
endways  of  the  grain  to  bite  better.  The  section  of  rim  shows  the  shape  to  which  they  are  cut, 
corresponding  to  the  recess  on  the  side  of  wheel,  and  to  the  shrouding  which  is  fiimly  bolted  up 
against  them.  The  drums  are  cast  in  segments  and  bolted  together ;  the  main  rope  passes  three- 
quarters  round  each  of  them,  describing  a  form  somewhat  resembling  a  figure  8,  and  the  one  end 
leads  down  to  the  centre  of  the  riglit-hand  track,  being  in  a  line  inith  it,  and  the  other  passes  round 
a  fixed  horizontal  rendering  sheave  of  11  ft.  diameter,  that  being  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre 
of  the  tracks,  which  brings  it  in  centre  of  left-hand  track,  the  ends  being  attached  as  before  men- 
tioned to  the  respective  safety-trucks.  The  hoiking  is  as  follows:  The  loaded  wagons  to  be  raised, 
usually  six  or  seven,  are  pushed  up  to  the  foot  of  the  incline  and  just  in  advance  of  the  tunnel  in 
which  the  safety-truck  is  lying  out  of  sight ;  the  empty  wagons  to  descend  are  run  up  against  the 
other  safety-truck  standing  at  the  head  of  the  incline,  the  engine  is  started,  the  empties  begin 
the  descent,  and  the  safety-truck  emerges  from  the  tunnel  and  pushes  the  loaded  wagons  to  the  top 
of  grade,  where  they  are  shunted  out  of  the  way,  and  the  empties  run  against  it  ready  for  descent, 
while  the  full  ones  are  also  being  pushed  up  to  position  at  the  foot  of  grade,  the  empty  ones  there 
having  been  removed  to  a  siding. 

"The  heaviest  load  raised  in  one  trip  is  95  tons,  including  cars  and  contents,  but,  of  course,  it  is 
partly  balanced  generally  by  descending  empties.  The  number  raised  from  the  valley  to  the  top  of 
Broad  Mountain,  over  the  two  Gordon  planes,  is  about  90  per  hour.  In  one  month  in  1876  49,000 
loaded  cars  were  raised.  There  are  extensive  sidings  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  number  of 
loaded  and  empty  wagons  at  thethead  of  the  plane  and  in  the  valley.  For  shifting  the  wagons  and 
forming  the  trains  pushing  engines  are  used." 

Fig.  2881  represents  an  elevation  of  the  winding  engine,  and  Fig.  2382  shows  the  inclination  of 
the  plane. 

"  From  the  altitude,  length,  and  other  particulars  of  the  Mahanoy  plane  given  in  the  table,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  much  Fhorter,  but  also  steeper,  part  of  it  rising  1  in  4,  than  those  previously 
described.  About  125  loaded  cars  per  hour  are  raised  from  valley  to  top'of  Broad  Mountain,  over- 
coming an  elevation  of  853  ft.  in  about  2,400 ;  the  number  of  cars  per  trip  is  fewer,  the  maximum 
weif^ht  of  train,  including  cars,  being  about  60  tons — this  made  up  by  the  greater  rapidity  with  which 
the  plane  is  worked,  the  speed  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  20  miles  per  hour.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  rails,  safety-trucks,  etc.,  is  similar  to  those  of  the  Gordon.  The  main  rope  is  of  steel,  but 
of  the  same  size  and  style  of  construction  and  tonnage  capacity  as  at  Gordon.  The  engines  are  more 
powerful ;  diameter  of  cylinder  82  in.,  with  7  ft.  stroke.    The  two  main  drums  are  14  ft.  diameter. 
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•ad  baie  oak  blodis  grooved  for  Ibe  rope  on  each  side  nith  the  leeth  In  centre,  as  per  drawing  of 
xeHoa  of  rim.  Fig.  2333,  Ibe  rope  pasBiug  twiee  round  each  drum  instead  of  once  aa  at  the  Gordon. 
This  ii  rendered  neceaaary  to  prevent  slip  at  the  hlirh  speed  at  which  they  are  run.  Hg.  2883  clearly 
niuimtes  tbU  amuigemeoL  At  1  i»  the  back  rendering  sheave ;  2,  main  drums ;  3,  sheaves  to  change 
illgnment  of  rope  at  drums:  4,  sbeavea  at  top.    >'ig.  23B4  is  a  section  of  main  druin  at  A. 


k 


i>  eaiDDioaly  ai  follows :  A  tradi  of  heavy  rails  is  laid  on  the  plane,  which  lias  a  Rrade  of  about  16°, 
and  OD  this  the  cradle  oantaiolng  the  boat  aKenils  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour.  At  the 
niDiuit  is  the  motor,  consieilii^  of  a  water-wheel  driven  by  the  water  on  the  upper  level.  The  wheel 
in  connected  lo  a  shaft  cariTing  a  drum  on  which  is  wound  a  wire  rope  about  2  inches  in  diameter, 
■Udi  itHitaiiiB  the  boat,  and  which  forma  a  car  for  ila  oonveyaiioe.    This  oar  U  a  heavy  frame  run- 


^  on  flanged  wheels,  and  descends  a  sufflcient  distance  into  the  water  to  enable  a  boat  to  float  into 
It,  Hbere  being  secured  the  car  and  boat  ascend  or  descend  the  inclined  plane  together.  From  Uie 
forward  end  of  tbe  car  the  wire  rope  passes  over  anti-friction  rollers,  between  the  rails  of  tbe  tradt, 
■0  tnd  around  a  large  submerged  wheel  some  100  feet  distant  from  the  summit ;  thence  over  the 
liniTi  and  other  friction  rollers  by  the  side  of  the  track  to  another  submerged  wheel  at  the  foot  of 
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Arriving  at  *  pluie,  the  boat  Is  drawn  into  the  car  in  the  order  of  its  arrival,  the  icaio  is  unbllcbrd, 
the  boat  secured  in  the  car  by  baw«cr;<,  and  Us  two  seclions  digconncctcd.  ThecD^oe  'a  then  ptruted. 
After  pawing  the  aummit  tbc  bralces  are  pul  on,  and  Che  car  dcEcends  Into  the  vater,  wbere  the  boat 
Boats  out  of  il,  tad  the  tow-rope  ie  agaiD  attached.  In  one  place  the  above-naiDed  caoal  baa  a  fall 
of  SOO  feel,  SU  of  which  arc  overcome  b;  a  liogle  plane  800  feet  in  length,  and  the  remainder  bj 
meuis  of  locks. 

INCKUtiTATIOX.     Sec  Boileks,  Steau. 
INCUBAmR.    See  AasicDLTDHiL  Machinert. 

INDU-RUBBEIt,  or  CAOU'fCUUUC  Tbe  iDspisaated  milky  jaice  of  a  number  of  trccB  and 
plante  found  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  in  Biidl,  Guiana,  and  Peru,  and  in  the  East  lodiei. 
The  Jatrop/ta  tlaiHca  (Linn.)  ol  Rrazil,  *hich  SourisbeB  abundantly,  and  the  Central  American  trees, 
fumisb  the  gt«alest  quantities  of  rubber  to  commerce.  The  terms  by  which  the  material  la  known 
in  manufacture  arc  Pai't,  HadBgaaear,  Guayaquil,  Borneo,  West  India,  Auam,  etc.,  after  tbe  places 
where  it  is  grown.     The  mode  of  obtainti^  rubber  Is  as  follows : 

Tbe  trunk  of  the  tree  !a  pierced,  and  the  sap  (which  concaitis  about  40  per  <XDt.  of  India-rubber) 
is  allowed  to  run  ulf  into  a  vesBel,  but  more  frequently  ioto  a  hole  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Kills 
of  dried  day  made  in  the  shape  of  pears  arc  plunged  Into  the  liquid,  and  afterward  passed  over  a 
fire  made  of  tbe  brancbee  of  trees.  In  order  that  the  layer  of  India-rubber  wbidi  has  been  deported 
un  the  elsy  may  be  made  to  coagulate  rapidly.  This  operation  is  repeated  until  a  certain  thickneH 
bos  been  acquired.  The  balls  ai«  then  plunged  into  water,  and  the  elay,  thus  softened,  is  easily  got 
rid  of  by  simple  pressure.  Sometimes  a  thin  board  ia  used  us  a  nucleus,  on  which  the  sap  is  deposited 
and  iji^loniei-Bted  ;  in  this  case,  the  mass  of  India-nibber  thus  collected  is  cut  on  three  sides  to  admit 
of  the  board  being  drawn  out,  and  in  tbia  way  double  sheets  are  obtained,  which  open  almost  In  the 
same  wsy  as  a  book.  The  purest  India-rubbers  are  those  which  are  gathered  in  this  way,  such  at 
rar4  and  iladognacar,  the  simple  aspect  of  which  reveals  tbe  almost  total  absence  of  extraneous 
laalter.  When  the  sap  is  allowed  to  run  out  on  tbe  ground,  it  collects  in  iiregular  strips,  miiine 
with  the  imparities  of  the  soil.  These  strips  ai-e  put  into  sacks  and  sent  off  to  the  various  places  of 
consumption.  When  they  are  very  thin,  tbcy  are  rolled  up  like  a  skein  of  thread,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  India-rubber  in  ba'ls  serves  to  remind  one  of  a  clue  of  worsted. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  crude  rubber  varies.  One  proeeSB  consists  in  Softening  therawmate- 
rial  in  hot  water,  cutting  It  into  pieces  of  about  IJ  cubic  inches  by  saws,  and  flattening  It  between 
two  cylinders,  placed  boriiontally,  the  distance  between  whieb  is  regulated  at  will  by  set-aerews. 
These  cylinders  are  of  different  velocities ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that,  independently  of  the  pressute 
which  the  Indla-nihber  is  made  to  undergo,  It  is  hacked  and  torn  to  such  an  extent  that  all  extra* 
neons  matters  are  removed,  and  under  the  continuous  action  of  a  stream  of  water  they  are  easily 
mrricd  off.  Under  this  process,  which  is  repeated  eight  or  ten  times,  every  time  bringing  the  two 
Cylioders  nearer  together,  all  the  impurities  vnnish,  and  the  rubber  assumee  the  form  of  an  irregular 
i^cet,  grained,  and  piei-ced  through  with  innumerable  holes.  This  sheet,  when  hung  up  to  dry  in  a 
place  where  the  air  circulates  freely,  thanks  to  its  texture,  very  soon  loses  tbe  water  with  which  it  is 
Impr^nated. 

The  kneading  is  then  done  in  a  "  devil,"  which  consists  of  a  cylinder  fixed  horizontally,  divided  or 
not  into  separate  compartments  by  partitions  perpendicular  to  the  axis.     Over  the  total  length  of 
this  cylinder,  and  a  quarter  of  its  circumference,  there  is  an  opening  by  a  sort  of  door  on  hinges, 
through  which  the  dried  rubber  is  introduced.    A  shaft,  provided  with  a  series  of  sharp^iointed  teeth 
disposed  in  rows  alternating  one  with  another,  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  it.     This  shaft, 
which  makes  seven  or  eight  revolutions  a  minute,  carries  along  with  it  the  groined  sheet,  and  causes 
it  to  traverse  the  entire  free  space  of  the  cylinder.     In  doing  this  the  mass  of  caoutchouc  takes  a 
rotating  motion,  produced  by  the  teeth,  which  succcsElvely  lake  it  up  and  draw  it  toward  them.     Theiv 
results  from  this  a  perfect  process  of  trituration, 
which  forms  the  sheet  of  rubber  into  a  compact 
mass.     It  then  passes  between  steam-heated  com- 
pressing cylinders,  in  which  it  is  compressed  until 
it  presents  the  aspect  of  a  rulled-up  sheet  of  firm 
texture,  close  and  exceedingly  sn.ooth.     This  give* 
the  finish  to  the  preceding  operations. 

The  most  approved  method  of  treatment,  how- 
ever, and  the  one  in  general  use  in  this  country, 
c  insists  first  in  softening  the  rubber  in  large  tanks 
of  boiling  water.    A  mass  weiglting  from  10  to  20 
Ihs,  is  then  thrown  upon  a  pair  of  strong  Qutcd 
cist-iron  cylinders,  between  which  It  is  masticated 
i  ito  small  pieces  and  washed  by  streams  of  hot 
walci'  which  fall  upon  it  from  a  perforated  horiion- 
tal  pipe.    After  being  passed  several  times  through 
the  imdiine,  it  is  taken  to  another,  similar  in  con- 
struction (i1g.  2885),  but  baring  a  pair  of  smooth 
cylinders  in  place  of  the  fluted  ones.     These  produce  an  enoimous  pressure,  which  packs  the  pieces 
together  in  the  foi'm  of  a  mat ;  this  is  also  passed  several  times  in  succession  through  the  machine 
and  washed  by  the  dripping  of  hot  water,  as  in  the  preceding  operation.     When  the  mat  is  suffi- 
ciently compacted  and  washed,  it  is  taken  to  a  drying  room,  a  warm  chamber  heated  by  steam,  where 
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it  is  allowed  to  remain  from  four  to  six  weeks,  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry :  for  if  it  were  attempted  to 
work  the  material  while  it  contained  any  moisture,  an  inferior  fabric  would  be  the  result. 

Pare  India-rubber  is  used  only  for  special  purposes.  The  requirements  of  industry  demand  vari- 
oos  qualities  of  products,  possessing  properties  suitable  to  the  different  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied.  It  is  the  mixture  of  blocks  of  compressed  rubber  with  foreign  matters  which  enables  the 
roanofacturer  to  produce  qualities  answering  to  the  variable  conditions  under  which  they  have  to  be 
used.  Rolling  forms  a  mixture  of  these  several  substances  which  is  regular  and  uniform  through- 
oat;  it  is  also  during  this  operation  that  the  material  for  imparting  any  desired  color  is  added  in  the 
form  of  powder.  When  the  rubber  is  not  rolled,  it  is  moulded :  the  paste  being  placed  in  a  mould, 
which  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  varying  between  125'*  and  150^.  The  material  is  thus  caused  to 
expand  and  penetrate  into  every  part  of  ihe  mould.  If  a  hollow  article  is  required,  a  little  water  is 
iotrodaoed,  which,  being  changed  into  vapor  by  the  heat,  compresses  the  paste,  and  makes  it  adhere 
to  the  sides  of  the  mould,  of  which  it  takes  the  exact  outline. 

When  rubber  has  been  agglomerated  in  a  "  devil,*'  the  mass  is  sometimes  rolled  between  cylinders, 
and  several  thick  sheets  thus  obtained  arc  compressed  by  hydraulic  pressure  into  blocks,  which  are 
cat  up  into  sheets.  For  this  purpose  the  block  of  rubber  is  held  in  movable  bearings,  and  the  cut- 
ting knife  is  carried  in  a  slide.  The  knife  is  kept  continually  wet.  The  sheet  of  rubber,  as  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  knife,  is  passed  over  and  under  guide-rollers,  and  over  a  drawing  or  taking- 
np  roller,  which,  revolving  and  being  covered  with  ladia-rubber,  has  sufficient  bite  or  hold  on  the 
sheet  to  draw  it  forward  with  the  required  tension.  The  speed  of  the  roller  is  required  to  decrease 
with  the  size  of  the  block  of  rubber  under  operation ;  for  as  the  sheet  is  cut  from  it  loss  length  is 
produced  during  each  revolution  of  the  block,  and  as  it  decreases  in  circumference,  its  rotatory  speed 
bein;  the  same,  the  roller  in  contact  with  it  will  be  driven  slower,  and  will  oommunicatc  its  decreas- 
ing velocity  by  means  of  the  crossed  straps  to  the  taking-up  roller,  so  that  the  sheet  of  Indiarrubber 
will  be  taken  up  as  it  is  produced  and  deposited  in  folds  in  front  of  the  machine. 

Raw  India-rubber  seems  to  consist  of  two  parts,  each  i)OBses8ing  distinct  properties :  the  one  com- 
pact and  elastic,  the  other  heavy  and  semi-liquid.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  the  latter  element  that  is 
to  be  attributed  the  extreme  facility  of  adhesion  by  which  it  is  characterized,  and  it  serves  to  explain 
the  way  it  is  affected  by  the  action  of  the  cold,  and  the  modification  it  undergoes  under  the  influence 
of  a  high  temperature.  The  transformation  of  the  viscous  part,  which  is  most  sensitive  to  the  varia- 
tions of  heat,  has  the  effect  of  preventing  those  grave  inconveniences  arising  out  of  it,  and  of  mak- 
m;;  India-rubber  a  substance  that  can  be  utilized  under  any  conceivable  circumstances.  That  is  the 
object  attained  by  vulcanization. 

The  agent  employed  for  vulcanizing  is  sulphur.  Its  action  on  India-nibber  is  similar  to  that  on 
fatty  sutatances,  which,  when  mixed  with  it  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five,  and  heated  by  a  tem- 
perature of  about  200%  produce  a  substance  offering  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  and  pi*escnting  almost 
the  aspect  of  India-rubber.  The  result  is  that  vulcanized  rubber  does  not  hard?n  with  the  cold,  nei- 
ther does  it  soften  with  the  heat ;  it  preserves  its  elasticity,  resists  acids,  and  can  no  longer  be  made 
other  to  dissolve  or  to  adhere. 

The  usual  method  of  vulcanization  and  treatment  in  connection  therewith  is  as  follows :  After  the 
sheets  arc  prepared  as  described  by  the  masticating  and  compressing  machinesi,  and  are  thoroughly 
dried,  they  are  passed  successively  through  three  mills.  All  the  mills  are  of  similar  construction  to 
the  one  already  represented,  except  that  in  each  machine  one  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  twice  as 
rapidly  as  the  other,  in  consequence  of  which  the  material  is  thoroughly  ground  and  mixed.  But 
while  undergoing  the  process  the  continuity  of  the  mat  is  not  destroyed,  for  it  retains  its  form, 
although  a  careful  scrutiny  will  show  that  a  constant  and  rapid  change  of  position  is  going  on  among 
the  particles.  The  cylinders  are  hollow  and  are  supplied  with  steam,  which  keeps  them  at  about 
220^  F.  in  the  first  mill,  and  at  a  little  lower  temperature  in  the  other  two.  The  first  mill  merely 
works  and  compresses  the  material  into  a  firm  thick  sheet  of  a  homogeneous  texture,  preparatory  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  sulphur  and  whatever  other  ingredients  are  to  be  added,  which  operation  is 
performed  entirely  in  the  second  mill.. 

Taking  as  an  example  the  manufacture  of  India-rubber  hose  for  steam  fire  engines,  as  carried  on 
at  a  large  establishment  in  Xcw  York,  the  subsequent  steps  are  as  follows :  After  leaving  the  first 
mill,  about  6  per  cent,  of  sulphur  (and  in  some  cases  certain  mineral  matters,  as  white  lead)  is  thi*own 
upon  the  sheet  while  it  is  passing  down  between  the  cylinders.  The  mixing  at  first  causes  disintegra- 
tion and  the  separation  of  the  material  into  shreds ;  but  union  is  speedily  reestablished,  and  the 
mass  again  becomes  homogeneous,  and  will  retain  its  pliability  and  elasticity  after  cooling.  This, 
however,  is  not  allowed  to  take  place  until  it  is  passed  through  the  third  or  finishing  mill.  Here  the 
pheet  is  passed  between  the  cylinders  over  and  over  again,  until  its  pliability  and  working  qualities 
are  perfected,  and  as  far  as  possible  adapted  to  being  spread  upon  canvas.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed in  an  adjoining  i-oom  upon  a  calender  (Fig.  2886),  a  machine  somewhat  similar  to  that  used 
in  cotton-bleaching  establishments.  The  rubber  is  first  of  all  again  passed  through  a  pair  of  cylin- 
ders in  a  machine  called  a  feeder,  which  is  also  similar  to  the  mills  through  which  it  has  already 
pessed.  This  feeder  stands  near  the  calender,  and  its  purpose  is  to  kne&d  and  temper  the  India- 
rubber  to  the  exact  condition  in  which  it  can  be  best  applied  to  the  cloth.  It  is  taken  in  handfuls  at 
a  time  and  fed  to  the  calender  between  the  two  upper  cylinders  represented  in  the  figure,  but  upon 
the  opposite  side  to  that  which  is  shown.  The  surfaces  of  the  two  cylinders  are  so  prepared  that 
the  rubber  adheres  in  a  thin  sheet  to  the  lower  one  of  the  two,  which  in  its  revolution  brings  it  in 
contact  with  the  third  or  next  lower  cylinder,  over  which  the  cloth  is  being  passed,  forcing  it  thor- 
oughly into  the  meshes  of  the  fabric.  After  one  side  of  the  canvas  has  been  coated  it  is  turned,  and 
the  robber  is  applied  to  the  other  side.  It  is  then  taken  to  a  larger  calender,  where  another  coating 
*a  applieil  to  one  side,  the  whole  sheet  being  well  consolidated  under  powerful  pressure. 

The  cloth  is  now  ready  to  be  made  into  hose,  and  the  operation  is  commenced  by  cutting  it  into 
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ttrips  diagoDBll;,  to  that  botb  warp  and  weft  nmj  receive  tbe  ttnin  to  irbich  the  bose  may  be  sub- 
jected, thuB  greatly  inciTssiDg  tbe  Btrength  of  the  fabric  The  strips  are  cut  id  width  •  little  more 
than  twice  the  intended  drcumfercncc  of  the  h<»c,  so  that  one  ahcct  will  form  two  thickncsieed 
of  it!  walls.     The  Inner  layer  of  the  pipe  it  formed  b;  a  thick  sheet  of  uucaavased  vuleaniied 


rubber,  which  has  been  al.^^i  prcpaiod  in  one  of  tlic  ealcndert.  This  is  ciit  ot  the  proper  widlh,  and 
wound  roiled  a  long  iron  pipe  uxcd  as  a  mandrel,  and  its  edges  are  lapped  over  one  anolhcr.  linDl; 
pressed  together,  and  pemianenilj  joined  bj  a  small  grooved  roller  held  in  the  band  of  the  workman. 
Before  being  applied,  the  inner  suificc  of  this  sheet  of  rubber  must  be  coaled  over  with  a  ponder  of 
some  aubiitance  wbieh  will  prevent  adbeaion  to  the  mandrel,  EO  that  it  mnc  be  removtd  otter  tlie 
bose  is  flnishcd.  The  best  substance  is  soapstone,  or  steatite.  The  lappin;;  eilgc  must  be  carefully 
left  untouched  with  this  material,  or  perfect  union  will  not  be  possible.  Around  (his  inner  coaling 
are  now  suecesaively  wrapped  two  strips  of  the  bisB-cul  nibbcr  cnnvog,  and  over  this  another  and 
outer  eont  of  pure  vulcanized  rubber,  making  six  coats  in  all,  four  of  which  arc  of  rubber  canvas. 
It  Is  claimed  that  hose  of  2  in.  calibre,  made  in  this  manner,  is  capable  of  resisting  a  hydrostatic 
pressure  of  400  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  a  temperature  of  60'  V.  £acfa  len^h  of  hose  is. usually 
made  50  ft.  long,  which  has  been  found  the  most  convenient  for  use  on  tlie  hose  carriages,  the 
lengths  being  joined  as  requii-od  by  couplings.  After  ever;  layer  has  been  wound  over  its  concentric 
fellow,  and  also  during  tbe  process,  the  work- 
^^^-  men  make  use  of  their  rollers  to  compress  aod 

consolidate  the  hoi^.  After  ail  the  layers  have 
been  applied,  the  pi|)e  is  taken  to  another  bench, 
where  it  is  covered  with  four  or  five  layers  of 
cotton  eloth,  and  then,  with  several  othcm,  it  is 
placed  upon  a  long  carriage  which  runs  upon 
rails  into  a  large  hollow  cylinder.  Fig.  2»6T, 
wbieh  Is  healed  by  live  steam,  or  ateam  which 
is  not  EU|Krhcaifd,  coming  immedistcly  from  the 
boiler,  and  usuallv  at  a  pressure  which  will  give 
it  a  tcmpernture'  of  about  240°  F.  When  the 
niblwr  has  been  cooGned  in  this cjlinder, at  this 
tern  pel's  lure,  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  the  true  vid- 
cnnization  or  union  of  the  caoutchouc  with  the 
sulphur  takes  pluce,  accompanied  with  Ihe  dis- 
cn^'agcment  of  sulphuretted  hydrc^cn  gas.  This 
Is  unc  of  (he  most  important  parts  of  the  pro- 
cess of  manntacture,  aud  upon  it,  aa  well  ns 
upon  (he  mixing  of  the  ingi-cdicnts,  depend  Ihe 
screni;(h  and  elosticily  of  the  product.  The  beat 
should  be  raised  gmdually  and  malnlatned  at  a 
dc(crmiued  point  (ill  the  vulcaniiotion  is  com- 
pleted, and  then  should  be  immediately  withdrawn.  In  manuraeturiog  engine  hose,  the  New  Yoik 
Gutta  Pereba  and  Rubber  Hanurocluring  Comp.iny  mix  a  certain  amount  of  carbolic  acid  wiili  the 
caoutchouc,  whidi  it  is  claimed  preserves  (be  hose  and  sborlens  the  process  of  vulcanization.  An 
Ingeoioua  register  is  in  use  at  their  factory,  tbe  iaventicn  of  Mr,  John  Hurpby,  by  which  the  appU- 
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cation  of  a  Bteam-pressure  gauge  to  clockwork  records  the  different  degrees  of  temperature  and  their 
dantion  which  may  have  been  reached  during  the  yulcanizing  process,  which  is  generally  performed 
daring  the  night,  under  the  care  of  one  or  two  men. 

When  caoutchouc  is  intended  for  car  springs,  about  6  per  cent,  of  white  lead  and  variable  propor- 
tiocs  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  added,  with  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  This  makes  the  product  more 
solid  and  substantial,  and  capable  of  supporting  greater  weight  without  too  much  compression, 
which  is  objectionable.  In  the  manufacture  of  ebonite,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  sulphur  is  used ; 
and  in  the  cheaper  kinds,  when  great  strength  is  not  required,  various  earthy  substances  are  employed. 
Bat  sulphur  and  caoutchouc  alone,  when  properly  mingled  and  raised  to  the  required  degree  of  heat, 
produce  the  best  article.  The  temperature  necessary  to  effect  the  proper  result  varies  with  the  pro- 
portion of  the  ingredients,  and  ranges  from  250°  to  something  over  800°,  this  also  bcmg  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  time  employed. 

When  India-rubber  is  woven  into  fabrics,  it  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  slidng  it  into  threads, 
with  knives  worked  by  machinery  and  kept  wet.  These  threads  arc  wound  upon  cylinders  in  a 
state  of  tension,  and  are  woven  into  the  fabric  in  this  condition.  In  the  early  manufacture  of  fabrics 
of  this  kind  a  process  technically  called  "  shirring ''  was  employed.  The  elastic  threads,  in  a  state  of 
tension,  were  passed  between  rollers,  and  then  between  two  other  rollers  over  each  of  which  was 
passed  a  strip  of  cloth,  cotton,  or  silk.  This  brought  the  threads  between  the  two  layers  of  cloth, 
and  the  latter  having  been  prepared  with  a  coating  of  India-rubber  cement,  they  were  held  there. 
One  of  these  shirring  machines,  together  with  a  machine  for  cutting  the  threads,  was  the  invention  of 
James  Bogardus  of  New  York,  and  was  extensively  used  for  a  number  of  years.  The  goods  made 
by  that  process  have  however  entirely  given  place  to  woven  fabrics ;  and  the  cutters  now  used  are 
iingle  circular  knives,  revolving  with  high  speed,  cutting  sheets  wound  upon  cylinders,  which  are 
given  a  slow  rotary  as  well  as  a  side  motion,  by  wliich  the  thread  is  cut  in  a  spiral. 

INDICATOR.  The  steam-engine  indicator  is  a  device  for  recording,  by  means  of  a  diagram,  the 
saocessive  pressures  in  a  steam-cylinder  at  every  point  of  the  double  stroke.  It  is  also  used  similarly 
to  measure  the  pressures  in  the  cylinders  of  air,  gas,  and  water  engines  and  pumps.  The  principles 
of  the  construction  and  operation  of  an  indicator  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  2388,  in 
which  A  B  represents  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine,  C  the  piston,  and  JD  the  piston-rod  of  the 


same  connected  to  the  load  through  the  connecting-rod  E^  crank  F,  and  shaft  G^  as  sketched,  or  iu 
an?  customary  manner.  The  remainder  of  the  figure  shows  the  principal  features  of  an  indicator  on 
an  enlarged  scale,  though  modified  slightly  in  detail  to  facilitate  explanation.  H  is  the  indicator- 
cylinder,  which  is  connected  to  the  end  A  of  the  main  cylinder  throu5!;h  a  short  passage  regulated  by 
a  cock  fi,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  put  the  indicator-cylinder  in  communication  with  the  atmos- 
phere when  the  passage  to  main  cylinder  is  closed.  Suitable  openings  are  provided  to  keep  the 
upper  part  of  the  in<iicator-cylinder  in  communication  with  the  atmosphere  at  all  times.    /  is  the 
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indioator-piston,  which  is  connected  to  one  end  of  a  spiral  spring,  the  other  end  of  whieh  is  held 
stationary  in  any  suitable  manner,  if  is  a  pencil,  which  is  moved  up  and  down  by  the  piston  /,  either 
by  a  direct  connection  through  a  piston-rod  6,  as  shown,  or  through  a  system  of  levers.  The  pencil  is 
adjusted  to  bear  lightly  upon  a  piece  of  paper  Z,  which  is  secured  to  a  slide  M^  receiving  a  lateral 
movement  from  the  main  piston  through  the  lever  N  and  links  e  and  e,  as  shown.  Usually,  however, 
the  paper  is  secured  to  a  drum,  which  is  partially  revolved  back  and  forth  by  levers,  cords,  and  a 
spring  hereafter  described,  which  impart  to  the  paper  the  reduced  movement  of  the  main  piston  in  the 
same  or  the  opposite  direction.  The  comp,ressions  or  extensions  of  accurately  constracted  springs  are 
proportioned  to  the  intensities  of  the  forces  impresse  .;  hence,  if  the  resistance  of  the  spring  of  the 
indicator  be  such  that  it  will  require  16  lbs.  to  compress  it  one  inch,  and  the  piston  /  have  an  area 
of  one  half  inch,  the  pencil  will  be  moved  one  inch  by  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the 
piston,  and  proportionally  for  other  pressures.  In  such  case  the  scale  of  the  indicator  is  called  30  lbs. 
per  inch,  or  the  spring  is  marked  -ja^  meaning  that  the  movement  is  one>thirtieth  of  an  inch  for  each 
pound  pressure  per  square  inch  on  piston.  Indicators  are  usually  provided  with  several  springs  of 
different  strengths — scales  of  10  lbs.  per  square  inch  being  used  for  low-pressure  air-engines,  scales 
from  16  to  82  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  ordinary  low-pressui-e  condensing  engines,  and  of  40  to  60  lbs. 
or  more  for  high-pressure  engines. 

Referring  to  Fig.  2888,  if  the  engine  be  in  operation  and  the  cock  a  shut,  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure will  be  on  both  sides  of  the  piston  as  previously  explained,  and  the  piston  and  pencil  in  position 
opposite  the  point  marked  0  on  the  scales  shown,  when,  by  the  lateral  movement  of  the  paper, 
the  line  df  will  be  traced,  called  the  cUmospIieric  line.  When  the  cock  a  is  turned  to  admit  steam 
from  the  main  cylinder  A  to  the  indicator,  the  piston  of  the  latter  will  be  forced  up  and  down ;  and 
this  movement,  combined  with  the  lateral  motion  of  the  paper,  will  cause  the  pencil  to  trace  a  dia- 
gram in  which  the  vertical  height  above  the  atmospheric  line  at  any  point  will  represent  the  pressure 
in  the  main  cylinder  at  the  portion  of  the  stroke  corresponding  to  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
point.  For  instance,  if  the  main  piston  be  at  position  1,  or  just  commencing  its  stroke,>line  1  on  paper 
L  will  be  opposite  pencil  K.  If  steam  of  60  lbs.  pressure  be  then  admitted  to  the  main  and  indica- 
tor cylinders,  the  pencil  will  be  carried  up  to  the  point  ff  opposite  60  on  the  scale  at  the  left.  If  the 
steam  remains  at  60  till  the  main  piston  reaches  position  2,  line  2  on  the  paper  will  be  moved 
opposite  the  pencil,  and  the  latter  remaining  stationary  will  trace  the  line  ff  h.  If  the  steam  be  now 
cut  off,  the  pi'esBure  in  the  main  cylinder  will  fall  rapidly,  and  by  the  time  the  main  piston  reaches 
position  8  the  paper  will  be  in  the  position  shown,  and  the  pencil  will  have  dropped  to  t,  or  opposite 
about  27  lbs.  on  the  scale  of  pressures  as  shown,  tracing  in  its  downward  movement,  combined  with 
that  of  the  paper,  the  curve  At,  the  height  of  which  at  any  point  shows  the  pressure  in  the  main 
cylinder  at  the  corresponding  poition  of  the  stroke.  The  pressure  will  gradually  fall  in  the  cylinder 
as  the  piston  advances,  and  the  curve  ijkhe  traced  on  the  diagram.  At  or  near  k  the  steam  will 
be  exhausted  and  the  pencil  fall  to  p,  showing  a  back  pressure  of  about  1^  lb.,  which  may  remain 
nearly  constant  while  the  main  piston  is  passing  the  positions  6,  7,  and  8  on  the  return  stroke, 
so  that  the  pencil  will  trace  the  line  jdo.  If  at  othe  exhaust-port  be  shut,  the  back-pressure  vapor 
will  be  compressed  and  the  pressure  rise,  forming  the  curve  ou ;  and  about  the  time  the  piston 
reaches  the  end  of  the  stroke  steam  will  be  again  admitted  and  force  the  pencil  to  ^,  tracing  line  ug^ 
and  the  operations  be  repeated.  If  there  be  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  during  the  return  stroke,  the 
atmospheric  pressure  will  force  the  piston  /  below  the  point  0  on  the  scale,  and  the  pencil  K  trace 
a  back-pressure  or  vacuum  line  below  the  atmospheric  line,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  pi  ou  The 
vacuum  shown  in  a  steam-cylinder  usually  corresponds  to  a  reduction  of  pressure  of  from  10  to  12 
lbs.  The  theoretical  full-stroke  diagram  is  evidently  a  rectangle.  It  is  however  not  obtained  in 
practice  in  a  steam-engine,  but  is  closely  approximated  in  the  best  pumps. 

Fig.  2389  is  a  diagram  similar  to  the  one  above  developed,  with  such  modifications  as  are  found  in 
practice.  The  line  a/,  which  is  drawn  by  the  instrument,  is  as  before  stated  called  the  atmospheric 
line.  A  line  R  Uy  called  the  true  vacuum  line^  may  be  drawn  on  the  paper  by  hand  at  the  distance 
below  the  atmospheric  line  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  barometer,  or  usually  14.7  lbs.     A 

line  Bt  \%  also  drawn  in  some  cases  to  show  the  pres- 
sure in  the  sCeam-chest  or  boiler.  The  line  k  ^  is 
called  the  receiving  line,  and  g  h  the  steam  line.  The 
sudden  rise  of  the  indicator-piston  in  drawing  the 
line  ug  often  induces  vibrations  of  the  spring,  mak- 
ing the  steam  line  undulatory,  as  shown  in  dotted 
lines.  At  h  is  the  jmnt  of  cutoff,  which  theoretically 
should  be  a  sharp  angle,  but  in  practice  is  more  or 
less  rounded,  according  to  the  velocity  with  which 
the  cut-off  valve  is  closed.  Usually  also  the  cylin- 
der-ports are  not  of  sufficient  size  to  maintain  the 
initial  pressure  to  the  point  of  cut-off.  The  result 
/    is  a  kind  of  imperfect  expansion,  shown  by  the  slope 

'  ^^*«A. Jl./       of  the  line  from  i^  to  A,  which  is  called  unre-drtxmng. 

TT     ' IT     The  curved  line  hk'iB  called  the  expansion  rwrt»«,  and 

kp  or  kpi  the  exhaust  line  or  cui've,  k  being  called 
the  point  of  release.  The  line  po  on  a.  diagram  from  a  non-condensing  engine,  orpi  Oi  from  a  con- 
densing engine,  is  called  the  back-pressure  line ;  but  the  latter  is  more  generally  called  the  vajcuwm 
line.  The  curve  o  u  is  called  the  eus/ii<m  curve.  Pressures  above  the  atmospheric  line  df  are  called 
pressures  above  Ihe  atmosphere  or  pressures  by  gauge  ;  and  pressures  above  the  perfect  vacuum  line 
B  U  are  called  total  pressures.  The  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  is  called  the  initial^  and 
at  the  end  the  terminal  pressure  ;  the  two  latter  may  either  be  total  or  above  the  atmosphere. 
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Hariotte's  law  of  the  free  expansion  of  gases  (applicable  strictly  only  to  perfect  gases  expanding 
without  cliange  of  temperature)  is,  that  the  pressures  are  inversely  as  the  volumes.  It  follows  then 
that  the  products  of  the  prcssui'es  by  the  corresiionding  volumes  are  severally  equal  to  a  constant. 
On  this  basis  the  expansion  curve  is  hyperbolic,  an  equation  of  the  hyperbola  being  zy=ia.  In  the 
practical  operation  of  a  steam-engine,  heat  is  transmuted  into  work,  and  condensation  takes  place  in 
the  cylinder  sufficient  to  supply  one  heat-unit  for  each  772  foot-pounds  of  work.  On  this  basis  the 
pressures  should  decrease  faster  than  the  ordinates  of  a  hyperbolic  curve ;  and  to  express  the  rela- 
tion, an  equation  has  been  developed  for  what  is  termed  the  adiabatic  curve,  in  which  the  heat 
transmuted  into  work  is  considered,  but  no  allowance  is  made  for  transmission  to  and  from  the 
steam  and  its  inclosing  walls.  Inasmuch  as  such  transmission  does  take  place — often  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  and  always  to  an  imi)ortant  degree — by  which  moans  the  practical  curve  of  expansion  is 
usually  raised  to  or  above  the  hyperbolic  curve,  it  follows  that  the  latter  practically  represents  all 
the  conditions  better  than  the  adiabatic  curve ;  for  which  reason,  and  to  secure  simplicity,  the  hyper- 
bolic curve  will  be  herein  considered  as  the  theoretical  curve  of  expansion. 

For  various  reasons  hereafter  explained,  it  is  desirable  to  ^ay  down  the  theoretical  curve  upon 
indicator  diagrams  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with  the  indicated  curve,  and  thereby  ascer- 
taining the  condition  of  the  engine.  This  may  be  done  in  several  ways,  two  of  which  will  be 
explained  in  connection  with  Fig.  2890.  The  first  step  is  to  lay  down  the  perfect  vacuum  line  Q  U. 
at  a  distance  below  the  atmospheric  line  df,  by  the  scale  of  pressures  equal  to  the  barometric  pres- 
sares  at  the  time,  or  usually  14.7  lbs.    A  perpendicular  Q  Qi  should  also  be  erected  to  lengthen  the 
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diagram,  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  spaces  in  clearances  and  passages  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  cylinder.  For  instance,  if  the  clearances,  etc.,  equal  .07  of  the  displacement  of  the  piston  (or  of 
its  area  multiplied  by  the  length  of  stroke),  then  Q  R  =  .01  xE  U,  If  it  be  desired  that  the  curve  of' 
expansion  pass  through  a  particular  point  of  the  indicated  curve,  zt  for  instance,  by  multiplying  the 
distance  of  Zt  from  Q  Qi  in  any  scale  by  the  total  pressure  at  ««  (viz.,  above  Q  U),  the  product 
will  be  a  constant  whicli,  divided  by  the  distance  of  any  vertical  line  from  Q  Qi  in  the  same  scale 
previously  employed,  will  give  the  total  pressure  at  the  point  where  the  theoretical  curve  crosses  that 
vertical  line.  For  instance,  Q8  x  8z^  -t-  Q  [/=  Uzn  ;  and  the  points  2io,  «•,  etc.,  may  be  found  in 
a  similar  manner. 

There  are  many  methods  of  laying  down  the  curve  graphically.  The  following  method,  employed 
by  the  writer,  is  quite  simple,  and  avoids  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  diagram  into  equal  parts. 
First  select  any  desired  point  through  which  the  curve  is  to  pass ;  multiply  together  the  distances  of 
that  point  from  the  asymptotes  Q  Qi  and  Q  U  (measuring  the  distances  with  the  same  scale,  that  of 
pressures  preferably) ;  extract  the  square  root  of  the  product ;  lay  off  the  value  of  the  root  from  Q 
to  ^and  Q  to  y,  and  draw  X  z  and  Yy  parallel  to  the  asymptotes.  Then,  if  from  points  Zi,  Za,  Zs, 
etc.,  at  different  portions  of  the  stroke,  on  line  Xx^  diagonal  lines  be  drawn  to  the  origin,  Q,  such 
diagonals,  produced  if  necessary,  will  intersect  the  line  Yy  at  points  showing  the  pressures  at  the 
corresponding  points  of  the  stroke  zi,  za,  etc. ;  and  drawing  Zi  Zi,  zi  Zs,  etc.,  parallel  with  Q  Qi,  and 
Vi  2|,  y,  z%f  etc,  parallel  with  Q  Uy  the  intersections  2i,  £«,  zt,  etc.,  are  points  in  the  theoretical  curve. 
The  square  root  of  the  product  referred  to  may  be  obtained  graphically  by  drawing  z%  8  parallel 
with  Q  Qi,  laying  oft  QP  equal  to  the  pressure  8z^\  and  drawing  a  semicircle  through  points  P  and 
<S  intersecting  Q  Qx  at  the  point  JT,  then  Q  X  equals  the  root  desired ;  and  drawing  quadrant  X  Y 
with  Q  as  a  centre  locates  also  the  point  Y.  The  theoretical  compression  curve  o  r  may  be  laid 
down  in  a  similar  manner,  starting  from  o.  The  practical  compression  curve  generally  falls  below 
the  theoretical  curve,  as  shown  approximately  at  o  «,  on  account  of  condensation  to  reheat  the  cylin- 
der as  pressure  rises. 

In  most  cases,  when  using  saturated  steam  at  short  points  of  cut-off,  the  indicated  expansion  curve 
falls  below  the  theoretical  curve  near  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  (condensation  taking  place  to  reheat 
the  eylinderX  ^^^  fi^ef^  above  the  latter  near  the  end  of  the  stroke  (from  re-evaporation),  substan- 
tiaUy  as  shown.  With'  steam  quite  dry  and  the  better  class  of  engines,  however,  the  indicated  and 
theoretical  curves  agree  very  closely.  With  very  wet  steam  the  indicated  curve  near  end  of  stroke 
rises- considerably  above  a  hyperbolic  curve  run  through  the  point  of  cut-off,  while  with  highly  super- 
heated steam  it  often  runs  a  little  below,  the  same  as  the  adiabatic  curve.    In  vertical  engines, 
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when  cutting  off  Bbort,  Hater  is  likely  to  coiled  above  tbe  piston,  distorting  the  diagram  from  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  by  roisiag  tbe  terminal  pressure,  as  sbown  in  Fig,  2403. 

Defects  in  the  design  and  adjustment  of  valvefl  and  valve-gear,  leaks  of  the  tbItcb  or  pistons,  as 
well  as  tbe  quality  of  the  steam  and  the  thermal  condition  of  tbe  steam-cylinder,  ma;  all  be  aiieer- 
tained  from  indicator  diagnune  which  have  been  carefully  taken  with  a  good  instrument.  When  the 
eccentric  is  too  far  ahead,  the  diagram  shows  an  excess  of  lead,  ae  represented  in  Fig.  2891,  Stcnm 
is  taken  at  u  before  tbe  end  of  the  strolie,  and  the  receiving  line  vg  is  inclined.  With  a  slide-valve 
the  point  of  releatt  k  fiiW  also  be  Tai-tber  bwbj  from  end  of  strolie.aboninj;  an  early  exhausL  In  loco- 
motives and  rapidly.moving  engines  early  steam  and  exhaust  lead  is  dei-irable,  to  cushion  the  recipro- 
cating parts.  {Bee  Vi'^a.  239li,  2400,  and  2401.)  When  the  eccentric  is  behind,  the  steam  and 
exhaust  lines  incline  m  tbe  opposite  direction,  as  sbown  in  Fig.  2392.    Generally,  too,  the  steam  line 


IB  lower  than  is  ordinarily  the  caie  to  tbe  point  of  cut-off ;  and  tor  fixed  cut  off  and  constant  steam- 
pressure,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  will  be  less  tbrougbout  the  strobe  tlinn  wben  sufficient  lead  is 
given.  When  steam  is  wet,  the  steam  line  is  usually  Tuwer  than  usual,  and  the  pressure  at  end  of 
stroke  rises  considerably  above  the  theoretical  curve.  Generally,  loo,  Ibe  vacuum  at  Ibe  beginning 
of  the  return  stroke  wil'l  be  reduced,  as  shown  in  Fig,  289S,  If  the  engine  haa  independent  steam 
and  exhaust  valves,  and  the  stenm-valve  leaks,  the  steam  line  will  be  in  its  ordinnry  position,  but  the 
expansion  curve  will  be  aljovc  its  tme  position,  much  the  same  as  if  the  steam  were  wet.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  piston  or  the  exhaust-valve  leaks,  both  the  steam  and  exiMmsion  lines  will  be  low;  and 
generally,  but  particularly  wiien  the  piston  leaks,  the  buck-pressure  line  nill  be  hiKh  and  the  vacuum 
low  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  return  stroke,  as  sboim  in  Fig.  23EI4— steam  at  that  time  tieing  admitted 
at  full  pressure  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston.  Caution  and  experienced  judgment  are  required 
to  distinguish  distortions  of  the  diagram  due  to  wet  steam  from  those  arising  from  misadjustmeni  of 
tb«  valves.  When  the  cylinder,  or  part  of  the  same,  is  exposed  to  cold,  or  attached  to  large  maBsea 
of  metal  so  exposed,  the  dia;;rams  show  unmistakable  signs  of  moisture,  and  are  of  reduced  area. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  indicator  is  to  determine  thepoawr  developed  by  an  engine.     The 
indicator  diagram  shows  the  pressures  in  the  cylinder  at  all  points  of  the  stroke,  and  the  first  step  M 


to  aH«Ttain  the  average  or  mean  effective  pressure.  This  is  usually  aeeomplishod  by  the  general 
method  employed  to  measure  irregular  figures.  Ordinarily  the  diagram  is  divided  into  a  numl>er  uf 
equal  parts,  ten  being  customary  and  sufficient  for  most  purposes  ;  then  the  pressures  from  tioltcj] 
to  top  of  the  diagram  are  measured  with  the  scale  centnlly  between  the  lines,  and  the  sum  of  the 
different  measurements  divided  by  the  number  of  ordinates  gives  approximately  the  mean  pressure. 
It  is  better,  hnwever,  to  make  the  divisions  so  that  a  half  space  occurs  at  escti  end,  and  then  measure 
directly  on  instead  of  between  the  lines.  This  can  be  conveniently  done,  when  a  number  ot  diagrams 
are  to  be  used,  by  laying  off  the  spaces  on  a  piece  of  card-board  shaped  like  A,  Fig.  239G,  made  • 
little  longer  than  the  average  length  of  the  diagrams,  so  that  it  may  be  conveniently  applied  between 
the  hnes  h  C  and  D  E,  which  should  In  all  cases  be  drawn  at  the  ends  of  the  diagram  at  right  angles 
to  tbe  atmospheric  line.     The  different  points  arc  then  to  be  pricked  through,  and  the  division  lines 
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inwD  froiQ  the  same  parallel  to  those  at  the  end.    Ten  poipti  maj  be  BJniilarlf  arranged  in  a  piece 
of  •rood,  and  all  pricked  into  the  paper  at  one  time.    The  multiple  parallel  ruler,  showD  in  two  posi- 
tions in  Figs.  2896  and  £397,  ia  fumi»hed  br  the  UewrB.  Elliott  Brothers  vith  the  Richards  indicator 
for  a  similar  purpose.    The  parallels  should  first  be  adjusted  to  the  length  of  the  diagram,  and  a,  dot 
made  For  (he  first  end  division.     This  distance  ahould  be  bisected  nod  the  ruler  moTed  bodilj  the  bull 
space,  without  permitting  motion  in  the  joints,  when  the  ten  parallel  lines  maj  be  drawn  across  the 
cird  with  half  space?  at  the  end,  the  same  ae  in  Fig.  2395.     The  pressures  bj  scale  at  the  aerenil 
points  may  be  eonTeoientlj  marked  upon  Or  at  the  aide  of  the  diagram,  summed  and  divided  b;  ten 
as  shown,  which  will  give  the  mean  prensure.    The  writer  has,  however,  found  it  more  convenieDt  to 
take  off  the  successive  meaaurBtuents  on  a  strip  of 
drawing-paper,  using  a  abarp-pointed  knife  to  shift 
a  point  in  the  strip  from  the  bottom  of  one  ordi- 
nate to  the  top  of  the  next.     The  portion  of  the 
strip  used  is  then  measured  in  inches,  and  the  re- 
sult, divided  b;  one-tenth  of  the  scale  of  the  indicv 
Mr,  equals  the  mean  pressure.     This  division  need 
not  be  made  until  the  groM  lengths  of  the  oi'dinate* 
of  all  the  diflgriins  have  been  summed  together. 
When  diagrams  from  both  ends  of  the  cylinder  Are 
taken  on  the  same  paper,  as  shown  in  Hgs.  2ilV8 
to  ^40a,  the  sum  of  the  ordinales  of  both  may  be 

obtained  on  the  strip  at  one  operation,  in  which  case  the  result  must  finally  be  divided  by  two. 
The  areas  of  diagrams  arc  frequently  measured  with  a  planimeter,  in  which  case  the  area  in  square 
inches  and  length  of  din^^ram  in  inches  and  hundredths  are  sim|>ly  to  be  noted,  when  the  sum  of  the 
areas,  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  lengths  and  multiplied  bv  the  scale  of  the  indicator,  equals  the 
mean  pressure.  When  diagrams  are  double,  the  result  should  t>e  divided  by  two,  or  for  simplicity 
Uat/itic  Bcale  of  the  indicator  used  for  u  multiplier. 

The  systom  of  measuring  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  snme  dia^m  above  provided  for 
docs  not  show  the  true  cffcetive  pressure  on  the  piswn  at  the  position  where  the  measurement  is 
taken.  The  effective  pressure  at  any  position  of  the  piston  evidently  equals  the  pressure  on  one  aide 
less  that  on  the  other.  This  e&n  bo  obtiiocd  by  taking  diagrams  from  both  ends  of  the  cylinder  on 
the  same  sheet,  or  combining  the  two,  oh  in  Fi^.  239S  ;  then  the  effective  pressure  at  any  point  may 
be  found  by  measuring  from  the  top  of  one  diagram  to  the  bottom  of  the  other.  In  the  figure  the 
elfecLive  pressure*  are  measured  by  the  successive  heights  of  tlie  shaded  figure  AC  E  Q,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  stroke  is  completed  against  the  resistance  of  pressures  meaaured  by  the  successive 
hei,!;hts  of  the  figure  D.  The  average  effective  pressure  in  both  ends  of  the  cyliuder  will,  however, 
in  all  eases  etjual  the  average  mean  pres.ture  of  the  diagrams  found  in  the  manner  above  ciplained. 
For,  representing  the  pressures  by  the  areas,  if  we  add  the  areas  included  In  the  figures  represent- 
ing the  actual  mean  effective  pressures  for  both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  viz.,  A  +  C  +  E+  Q—D,  and 
a-l-J5-(-/'-K?-C,thBsum  reduces  \a  A  +  B  +  2G+  E+  F,v'\\\cti  Is  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  two 
diagrams,  and  will  be,  no  matter  what  their  relative  areas.  The  method  of  measuring  each  diagram 
separately  gives,  therefore,  accurate  final  results  ;  and  the  more  complex  system  need  be  adopted  only 
when  for  any  reason  it  is  desired  to  separate  the  work  done  in  one  end  of  the  cylinder  from  that  done 
in  the  other.  In  some  cases  the  sleam-pi-easures  are  measured  from  the  top  of  the  card  to  the  atmos- 
pheric or  perfect  vacuum  line,  and  the  bock  pressures  to  the  same  line,  and  the  average  of  the  latter 
subtracted  from  the  former.  This  is  in  general  unneoessary.  By  multiplying  the  area  of  piston  in 
square  inches  by  the  mean  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  obtained  as  above,  the  mean  total  effec- 
tive force  urging  the  piston  is  obtained  ;  and  multiplying  this  by  the  speed  of  the  piston  in  feet  per 
minute  gives  the  aumber  of  foot-pounds  of  work  performed  in  a  minute,  which,  divided  by  3S,000 
(which  equals  the  number  of  foot-pounds  per  minuto  in  one  horse-power),  gives  the  number  of  horse- 
powers developed. 

In  obtaining  the  area  of  a  piston,  the  area  of  the  piston-rod  should  be  considered.  If  the  pUton- 
n>d  runs  through  one  end  only  of  the  cylinder,  half  the  ares  of  the  rod  should  he  deducted  from  the 
total  area  of  the  piston,  and  the  result  will  be  the  mean  area  of  the  two  sides  of  ihc  latter.  Let 
P  equal  the  indicated  horse-power,  m  the  mean  pressure  in  the  cylinder  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  A 
area  of  piston  in  square  inches,  S  length  of  stroke  in  feet,  and  R  number  of  revolutions  per  minute : 

then  P  = For  a  given  engine  the  portion  of  the  above  equation  represented 

by  J  X  2  X  S-t-  33,000  is  always  constant,  and  represents  the  power  developed  by  the  engine  per 
pound  of  mean  pressure  in  the  cylinder  for  each  revolution  per  minute.  It  is  the  habit  of  the 
writer  to  ascertain  this  constant  in  the  first  instance,  and  keep  a  memorandum  of  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  liimen^ons  of  the  engine,  when  at  any  time  the  power  may  be  ascertained  by  simply 
mulliplyidg  together  the  conslaot,  the  mean  pressure,  and  the  revolutions  per  minute.  Putting 
K=  such  constant,  D  =  diameter  of  cylinder,  if  =  that  of  the  piston-rod,  and  w=  3.1410;  then 

£'=SS     '(v)  ~^{  ~)       +  38.010  ='>000283/'3Z>'-rf'W  and /'=Ji'mfl. 

Thus,  for  a  cylinder  84.1  inches  in  diameter,  with  piMon-rod  4i  inches  in  diameter,  and  3f)  inches  or 
!.N  feet  stroke  of  piston,  K=  .13728.  So,  when  the  mean  pressure  is  SO  lbs.,  and  the  engine  making 
7fl  revolutions  per  minute,  the  horse-power  F  —  .13728  x  80  x  70  =  288.183. 

The  approiiniato  quantity  of  steam  used  by  an  en^ue  may  also  be  determined  from  an  indicator 
diagram.    To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  spedfie  volumes  or  weights  per  cubic  foot  of 
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Steam  at  diiferent  pressures.  These,  are  tabulated  ia  works  on  the  subject.  Referring  to  Fig.  2800, 
the  cylinder  to  the  point  of  cut-off  A,  including  the  clearance  spaces,  is  full  of  steam  at  the  total  pres- 
sure Sh.  The  size  of  cylinder  and  point  of  cut-off  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  included  in  the  cylinder  to  that  point,  including  the  average  clearance  spaces  for  the  two  ends  of 
the  cylinder,  which,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  strokes  per  hour,  will  give  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  steam  of  that  pressure  used  per  hour ;  and  the  latter  quantity,  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  steam  at  that  pressure,  equals  the  calculated  weight  of  steam  per  hour.  The  amount  of  steam 
required  from  the  boiler  is,  however,  less  than  this,  as  the  clearance  spaces  during  each  stroke  are 
filled  with  steam  of  the  final  total  cushion  pressure  i^i«,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  clearance  in  cubic 
feet  multiplied  by  the  number  of  strokes  per  hour,  and  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  the 
total  pressure  i2u,  must  be  deducted  from  the  previous  result,  and  the  remainder  represent  the  calcu- 
lated weight  of  water  that  must  be  evaporated  per  hour  to  produce  the  power.  The  calculation  may 
in  like  manner  be  made  for  the  volume  and  pressure  at  any  other  point  in  the  expansion  curves.  It 
is  most  frequently  taken  from  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  pressure  being  ascertained  by  continuing  the 
curve  A  it  to  the  line  Uxu.  Putting  W=  calculated  water  evaporated  per  hour,  u  =  weight  per  cubic 
foot  of  steam  due  to  the  total  pressure  at  end  of  stroke,  v  =  the  corresponding  weight  per  cubic  foot 
of  cushioned  steam,  and  e  ■=  proportion  of  cylinder  capacity  represented  by  clearance  spaces,  and 
using  also  part  of  the  symbols  previously  named,  we  have 

W=  [(H-c)tt  — ci;]x  —  X  28x  Jix  60  =  .8888^  S/2[(l  +c)w  — cw]. 
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Except  in  rare  instances  when  using  superheated  steam,  the  calculated  weight  of  steam  is  less  than 
the  actual  amount,  on  account  of  cylinder  condensation.  This  condensation  incroases  rapidly  with  the 
degree  of  expansion.  Ordinarily  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  feed?water  or  water  actually  evaporated 
will  be  accounted  for  by  the  indicator  when  the  steam  follows  about  seven-eighths  of  the  stroke ;  and 
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in  many  cases  only  about  one-half  of  the  actual  quantity  will  be  thus  accounted  for  by  the  indicator 
when  the  steam  is  expanded  ten  times.  The  disci-epani^  varies  with  the  quality  of  the' steam,  and  all 
the  thermal  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  perfonned. 

The  indicator  diagrams  from  non-condensing  engines,  figs.  2399  to  2402,  are  reduced  from  a  "  Trea- 
tise on  the  Steam-Engine  Indicator,"  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Porter,  revised  by  Mr.  K.  W.  Bacon.  Figs.  2899, 
2400,  and  2401  are  from  locomotives,  fig.  2399  is  as  near  a  full-stroke  diagram  as  can  be  obtained 
with  a  slide-valve.    It  differs  however  from  full-stroke  diagrams  usually  obtained,  from  the  fact  that 


the  steam-pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  is  less  than  near  the  end,  showing  that  the  steam 
could  not  enter  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  both  reheat  the  cylinder  and  keep  up  the  pressure.  The 
diagram  shown  in  Fig.  2400  was  taken  from  a  locomotive  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Bal- 
timore Railroad,  at  a  speed  of  more  than  60  miles  per  hour,  with  the  engine  making  more  than  300 
revolutions  per  minute  ;  under  which  circumstances  it  must  be  considered  a  remarkably  good  diagram. 
The  early  release  is  necessary  at  such  high  speeds,  to  free  the  cylinder  and  permit  the  cushion  to  act 
efficiently  before  the  return  stroke.    The  high  back  pressure  is  necessary  to  secure  draught  with  the 
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blast-pipes.  The  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  2401  was  taken  from  an  English  locomotive  with  revers- 
ing lever  in  the  first  notch,  and  shows  the  general  shape  of  diagrams  taken  from  engines  cutting  off 
short  with  a  lap-valve,  extreme  cushioning  being  a  prominent  feature.  The  diagram  shown  in  Fig. 
2402  was  taken  from  an  enirine  with  disengaging  cut-off.  The  loops  below  the  atmospheric  line 
represent  resistances  against  the  piston,  and  show  the  common  defect  that  the  engine  was  insufficient- 
ly loaded  to  secure  economy.    The  proper  remedy  is  to  provide  more  work  for  the  engine,  which  will 
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be  acconipliahed  without  eitra  coet  for  fuel.  The  diigrams  shown  in  Hg.  2403  were  ttken  from  one 
of  the  Tertical  cjliudcrs  of  the  United  Sutes  Cotst  Survey  etcamer  Boclie,  at  a  speed  too  slow  lor 
econom;.  Wat«r  collected  aiMve  the  pUtou  In  each  quaotlties  as  to  cause  tbe  pressures  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  stroke  to  rise  abore  tbe  theoretical  curve  in  the  manner  showii.  tig.  2404  repre- 
sents an  arerage  diagram  taken  from  the  single  Tertical  engine  of  tbe  United  States  Revenue  steamer 
Gallatin ;  and  Figs.  2405  and  2406  represent  uverogc  diagrams  from  the  high-  and  lo«-preEBure  cylin- 
ders respectirely  of  the  compound  engine  of  the  United  Stales  ReTenue  steainer  Rush." 

Indicator  diagrams  are  occasionally  taken  with  tbe  drum  operated  by  connection  Ui  other  parts  of 
the  engine  than  tbe  main  piston  ;  for  instance,  to  the  cross-bead  of  the  slide-valre,  or  by  a  cord  t« 
etaae  the  same  to  revolve  coincidently  with  the  main  shaft.  Such  diagrams  are  insti-uctive  to  show 
Ihc  relative  limes  occupied  by  the  -'-'—'--   --'--' —  .....  —      ...... 
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and  release  of  the  steam,  which  are  not  shown  oi 

ordinary  diagram  on  account  of  tbe  slow  motion 
of  tbe  paper  near  the  end  of  the  stroke.  They 
are  not,  liowever,  considered  of  great  practical 
utility,  and  at«  obtained  chiefly  as  eiercisea, 
pilules,  and  coriosillcs.  Indicator  diagrams 
have  been  taken  on  a  disk  rotated  back  and 
forth  by  the  engine,  the  measuremenls  being 
made  on  radial  ordinates. 

McNialghet  Indicalor,— Fig.  2407  iS  >  ver- 
tical  section,  ^g.  24DS  a  vertical  elevatioo,  Hg. 
2409  a  horizontal  section,  and  Fig.  2410  a  plan 
of  this  instrument.  Tbls  is  the  general  form  of 
indicator  eiclusirely  in  use  previous  to  the  year 
1862.  The  prindpal  features  will  be  understood 
from  the  general  description  in  oonnection  with 
llg.  2BSS.  The  paper  is  wound  upon  the  drum 
E,  and  held  in  place  by  a  double  clip^spring  /. 
The  drum  £  is  set  on  an  interior  cylinder  F,  and 
a  slot  in  the  bottom  of  the  former  engages  with 
a  pin  in  the  latter.  The  cylinder  and  drum  are 
revolved  together  through  a  portion  of  a  revo- 


intion  in  one  direction  by  a  cord  secured  at  one  end  in  a  groove  or  cylinder  F,  and  led  over  one  or 
moregnide-palleys/to  levers  or  equivalents  operated  by  the  main  pisl«n.  The  cylinder  Fia  retracted 
by  a  coUed  spring  shown  at  the  top  of  the  bearing  in  Rg.  2407.  The  piston-rod  b  of  the  indicator- 
piston  a  carries  near  its  middle  a  boss  to  which  the  free  end  of  the  spring  is  secured,  and  in  which 
is  a  mortise  to  receive  the  shank  of  a  pencil  carried  by  e,  which  is  hioged,  as  shown  plainly  in  Fig. 
2410,  BO  that  tbe  peodl  may  be  turned  down  upon  the  paper  on  the  drum  or  thrown  back  from  Che 
same.  A  spring  at  the  joint  of  the  pencil-holder  like  that  in  a  knife-handle  causea  tbe  pencil  to 
bear  lightly  upon  the  paper,  or  holds  it  hack  when  removed. 
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beicg  rarelj  a  ftctor  of  tbc  period  in  which  tbe  stroke  is  performed,  the  area  of  the  diagraia  tiiao 
becomes  hicorrect,  so  that  the  po«er  cannot  be  iccurateiy  ascertained.  The  first  attempt  U>  remedj 
this  difficulty  was  made  ia  the  Gooch  indicator  for  use  on  locomoliTea,  in  which  the  motion  ot  the 
pencil  compared  wiih  that  of  the  piston  was  multiplied  by  a  lever.  This  enabled  a  stiffer  spring  to 
be  used  for  the  same  scale  or  diagram,  aod  the  momentum  of  the  parts  was  so  reduced  that  smooth 
diagrams  were  obtained  at  the  higheM  Hpeede.  The  objection  was  that  the  pencil  moved  in  tbe  tic 
of  a  circle,  which  diatorlcd  the  diagram  and  caused  dif&cullics  in  measuring  it  correctly. 

The  MifhanU  Indiailor.—The  indicator  now  in  ijeneral  use  waa  invented  by  Mr.  Charlea  B.  Kith- 
ards  of  Hartford.  Conn.  It  waa  first  brought  prominently  to  public  notice  at  the  iDtemalional  Exhi- 
bition of  ISS2  in  Londoli.  An  exterior  view  of  the  inslrument  is  shown  in  fig.  2411,  and  a  sec- 
lional  view  of  the  cylinder  in  Fig.  ^12.  The  piston  has  only  one-fourth  of  the  movement  of  the 
pencil,  and  connects  to  the  latter  through  a  simple  parallel  motion,  as  clearly  shown  in  tht  drawing. 
This  instrument  gives  accurate  indications  at  either  slow  or  high  speeds.  Tlierc  are  no  undulations 
OD  the  diagrams  except  at  high  speeds,  in  which  case  they  are  limited  in  extent  and  confined  to  the 
early  part  of  the  stroke.  In  the  McNaught  indicator  there  was  difficulty  In  applying  the  pencil  to 
the  paper  when  the  former  was  in  motion.  In  the  Richards  instrument  the  parallel-motion  leveii 
are  secured  to  the  curved  arms  fC  attached  to  a  sleeve  turning  on  the  case  of  the  Instrument,  so  that 
tbe  pencil  J,  carried  by  the  iinic  connecting  the  levers,  may  be  moved  freely  to  and  from  the  paper 
en  the  drum  A  A,  without  handling  the  parts  In  motion. 

The  TTiompton  /nrfieo/or.— This  instrument,  Illustrated  in  Fig.  2418,  was  patented  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Thompson  in  the  year  187(>.    It  is  a  modified  form  of  the  Richards  pr  parallel-motion  indicator,  in 
which  A  simpler  form  of  pai-allel  mo- 
UlS.  tJon  is  used  than  that  applied  b;  Ilr. 

Richards,  whereby  the  mass  in  mo- 
tion is  still  further  reduced,  making 
It  somewhat  better  adapted  for  ex- 
tremely high  speeds.  The  lever  car- 
rying the  pencil  is  moved  to  and  from 
ibe  paper-drum  by  operating  the  han. 
die  attached  to  the  arm  as  shown,  and 
thus  partially  revolving  the  nteevc  K 
on  the  upper  part  of  tbc  cylinder. 
The  construction  will  be  understood 
by  eiamining  the  drawing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  descriptions  of  the  other 
instruments. 

Affucitioh  and  Use  or  tub  Indi- 
CATOB. — The  cocks  furnished  with  an 
indicator  are  usually  provided  with 
screw-threads  to  connect  with  the  fit- 
tings of  half-inch  iron  pipe  ;  and,  for 
^ort  connections,  pipes  of  that  siic 
are  run  from  the  clearance  spaces  in 
the  cylinders  in  such  manner  as  to 
bring  the  indicator  into  an  erect  posi- 
tion. The  connection  should  not  be 
made  in  the  cylinder  passages  where 
a  current  will  pass  the  openings,  nor 
should  the  opening  be  placed  so  tbat 
the  piston  will  run  over  it.  Botii  ends 
of  the  cylinder  should  be  indicated 
nthcr  by  the  use  of  separate  inslru- 
ments,  by  shifting  the  instrument  from 
one  to  the  other,  or  by  bringing  the 
pipes  logciber  to  a  central  T-piece  to 
receive  the  instrument,  with  separate 
valves  for  each  of  the  branches.  When 
the  pipes  are  more  than  one  foot  in 
lGn)tth,  tbey  should  be  larger  than  half-Inch  ;  slop-valves  should  be  provided  in  each  bmnch  near  the 
cylinder,  and  a  threc-wny  cock  at  the  junction.  When  a  three-way  cock  ia  not  used,  the  stop-cocks 
shonld  he  close  to  the  T'piece,  so  that  the  double  length  of  piece  will  not  be  filled  at  each  stroke. 
In  all  cases  Iho  pipes  should  be  felted,  as  otherwise  there  will  be  trouble  with  water  in  tLc  indicator- 
cylinder,  and  the  diagrams  will  rarely  be  accurate. 

'  The  motion  is  conveyed  from  the  main  piston  to  an  indicator-drum  in  various  ways.  In  condens- 
ing engines  the  cord  is  often  attached  directly  to  the  air-pump  levers.  Enpne-beams  and  parallel- 
motion  levers  often  offer  similar  facilities.  For  large  engines,  used  on  sea  and  land,  permanent 
levers  arc  erected  and  kept  in  motion ;  a  pin  on  a  lever  or  a  hook  on  the  end  of  a  sliding  rod  being 
arranged  near  the  instrument  for  the  atlochment  of  the  hook  on  the  indiealor-cord  at  any  time.  For 
the  temporary  apptlcalion  of  the  indicator,  and  on  oscillating  cylinders,  a  reducing  wheel  Is  used. 
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nmilar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  2414.  A  oord  is  attached  to  the  engine  cross-head  and  led  back,  paral- 
lel with  the  piston-rod  (over  a  leading  pulley  when  necessary),  to  the  larger  diameter  of  the  wheel, 
the  string  being  kept  tight  and  the  wheel  retracted  by  a  coiled  spring  inside  the  latter ;  and  from  a 
small  wheel  on  the  side  of  the  larger  one  a  string  is  led  to  the  indicator.  Rings  of  different  sizes 
are  sometimes  provided  to  vary  the  size  of  the  small  wheel,  to  adapt  the  instrument  to  engines 
having  different  lengths  of  stroke. 

To  obtain  the  motion  from  the  piston  of  a  horizontal  engine,  it  is  customary  to  suspend  a  wooden 
lever  from  the  ceiling,  and  connect  it  by  a  slot  at  the  bottom  with  a  bolt  in  the  engine  cross-head,  as 
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shown  in  Fig.  2415.  A  link  connection  may  be  used  instead  of  a  slot  and  pin.  The  whole  apparatus 
can  be  satisfactorily  constructed  with  soft-wood  boards  and  blocks  and  large  wood^crews.  The 
broad  sui-faoe  of  the  board  at  the  top  steadies  the  lever,  and  the  smooth  shank  of  the  screw  makes  a 
gooJ  bearing.  The  link  may  be  connected  to  the  lever  by  a  wood-screw  at  the  bottom ;  and  if  there 
ii  no  satisfactory  attachment  to  the  cross-head,  a  block  can  be  clamped  on  with  wood-screws,  and  a 
screw  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  same  as  a  bearing  for  the  link.  The  cord  to  the  indicator  may  be 
nm  horizontally  from  a  point  in  the  fulcrum  and  over  a  pulley  to  the  indicator,  as  shown,  or  a  block 
secured  to  the  side  of  the  lever,  and  a  cord  run  diagonally  to  the  instrument,  as  represented  by  the 
detached  view  in  Fig.  2415.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  average  direction  assumed  by  the  cord  be 
at  right  angles  to  the  middle  position  of  the  lever-arm  operating  it ;  that  is,  the  cord  should  be  at 
ri«ht  angles  to  the  line  ^  ^  in  Fig.  2415.  Often  the  lever  is  run  horizontally  to  the  wall  •or  a 
trejtle.  Fine  wire  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  cord,  to  reduce  the  stretch ;  4ind  it  will  often  be 
advantageous  to  use  wire  for  the  direct  portions  and  cord  at  the  pulleys.  Hooks  are  provided  to 
disconnect  the  cord  near  the  instrument. 

^g.  2416  shows  in  plan  a  detent  sometimes  applied  to  the  Richards  indicator.  When  the  arms 
carrying  the  pencil  are  thrown  back  as  shown,  a  small  pawl  O  is  released,  and,  catching  into  teeth  on 
the  bottom  of  the  paper-drukn  cylinder,  holds  it  in  the  extreme  position  to  which  it  is  drawn  by  the 
cord.  Upon  moving  the  pencil  toward  the  drum,  a  cam  on  the  sleeve  of  the  arm  presses  back  the 
pawl,  thus  permitting  the  drum  to  continue  its  motion.  By  releasing  the  pawl  as  the  cord  tightens, 
the  drum  is  put  in  operation  without  jar.  This  figure  shows  also  the  metallic  pencil  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Elliot  Brothers  with  the  Richards  indicator,  for  use  in  connection  with  prepared  paper. 

In  using  an  indicator,  the  pipes  should  be  heated  if  possible  before  turning  steam  on  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  piston  sl^idd  be  permitted  to  work  up  and  down 
for  a  time  before  applyfng  the  pencil  to  the  paper.  The  atmos- 
pheric line  should  not  be  taken  until  after  the  diagram,  so  as 
to  be  sure  that  the  whole  instrument  is  thoroughly  heated.  The 
atmospheric  line  will  be  below  its  true  position  if  taken  before 
the  indicator  spring  is  heated.  The  speed  of  the  engine  while 
the  indicator  is  in  use  should  be  accurately  ascertained.  If  a 
counter  is  attached,  it  is  better  to  note  its  reading  before  taking 
the  diagram,  and  again  afterward ;  or  the  revolutions  may  be 
counted  while  inspecting  the  second-hand  of  a  watch.  If  the 
count  be  commenced  on  the  even  minute,  the  last  number  counted 
before  the  minute  expires  is  the  coiTect  one.  The  steam-pres- 
sure, vacuum,  and  other  customary  data  should  also  be  noted  on 
the  dia;.'ram  in  connection  with  the  date  and  hour. 

Morin^s  ConHtiuoiu  Indicator. — This  is  an  early  example  of  a 
cla^s  of  devices  designed  to  obtain  a  record  of  the  pressure  in  a 
steam-cylinder  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Fig.  2417  is 
a  side  elcTation,  Fig.  2418  an  end  elevation,  and  Fig.  24i9  a  plan 
of  the  apparatus.  6^  is  a  cock  in  a  pipe  connecting  with  the  steam-cylinder.  H  is  the  indicator- 
cylinder  arranged  horizontally,  in  which  a  solid  piston  is  accurately  fitted  to  work  steam-tight.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  piston-rod  m,  which  is  properly  guided  in  a  rectilinear  course,  is  inserted  the  lower 
end  of  a  long  parabolic  spring  n,  the  other  extremity  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  summit  of  a  standard 
ly  forming  part  of  the  framework  of  the  machine,  the  spring  being  so  fitted  as  to  admit  a  certain 
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amount  of  travel  of  the  piston  in  both  directions.  The  piston-rod  carrieB  also  a  small  pencil  o,  for 
the  purpose  of  tracing  the  different  degrees  of  tension  of  the  steam  on  the  opening  of  the  lower 
cock  G,    Two  pencils  pp  are  placed  in  holders  fixed  to  the  framing  exactly  opposite  to  the  point  at 

which  the  pencil  o  stands  when  the  stop-oock  G  is  shut,  to  mark 
a  continuous  atmospheric  line.  A  third  pencil  q^  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  slight  degree  of  yertical  motion  in  its  socket,  and 
is  destined  to  mark  the  termination  of  each  stroke,  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  paper  by  placing  the  instrument  so  that 
the  working-beam,  cross-head,  or  any  other  rigid  part  of  the 
jl  a  II  engine  may  touch  lightly  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  top  of 

1  I  an  upright  rod  «,  which  is  connected  by  a  system  of  levers  r  #  t 

|l I     j  with  the  top  of  the  pendl  q.    A  continuous  band  or  roll  of 

nif  '  »       \  el  paper  may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  this  machine  for  an 

indefinite  period,  so  as  to  produce  diagrams  representing  the 
action  of  the  engine  during  successive  strokes.  The  roll  of 
paper  is  first  wound  upon  the  cylinder  Z,  by  means  of  the  han- 
dle y  ;  it  is  then  passed  over  the  three  small  roUera  vvv  placed 
to  oppose  the  pressure  of  the  pencils,  and  is  received  upon  the 
cylinder  M  situated  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  framing  Q  Q, 
The  axis  of  this  latter  cylinder  is  produced  on  one  side  so  as  to 
form  also  the  axis  of  a  conical  pulley  or  fusee  N^  opposite  to 
which  is  situated  a  cylindrical  drum  O,  which  receives  a  uni- 
form motion  from  any  rotating  part  of  the  engine  to  be  oper- 
ated on,  by  means  of  a  worm-wheel  10  on  its  axis,  gearing  with 
an  endless  screw  on  the  axis  of  the  pulley  P.  The  cylindrical 
roller  O  communicates  motion  to  the  conical  roller  iV  by  a  cord 

wrapped  round  both,  and  fastened  at 
opposite  extremities  of  each.  The 
object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  com- 
pensate for  the  increased  surface  ve- 
locity due  to  the  increased  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  M  as  the  paper  is 
wound  on  to  it,  by  imparting  to  it  a 
proportionally  retarded  motion. 
The  method  provided  in  the  above 
apparatus  for  operating  the  band  of  paper  from  a  rotating  pait  of  the  engine  will  not  give  accurate 
results,  as  the  pressures  in  the  cylinder  do  not  represent  the  rotative  efforts  on  the  crank-pin.  The 
paper  should  be  propelled  in  a  scries  of  steps,  so  to  speak,  by  a  motion  derived  from  that  of  the 

main  piston,  as  has  been  done  in  other 
apparatus  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Ashton  and  Stwey'^s  Sfeam-Power  Me- 
ter or  Continuous  Indicator, — ^A  section 
through  the  case  of  this  instrument  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2420.  A  is  the  indicator- 
cylinder,  the  ends  of  which  are  connect- 
ed to  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  of  the  en- 
gine through  pipes  in  continuation  of  a 
and  b.  The  indicator-piston  is  double- 
acting,  and  is  controlled  by  a  spring  JS 
in  the  usual  way.  The  piston-rod  car- 
ries up  and  down  with  it  an  integrating 
disk  /),  with  an  attached  long  pinion  j9, 
the  disk  and  pinion  being  free  to  revolve 
on  the  rod  between  the  collars  shown. 
^  is  a  motion-disk,  adjusted  in  its  bear- 
ings to  press  lightly  against  the  inte- 
grating disk  D,  A  rotary  motion  alter- 
nately in  opposite  directions  is  given  to 
disk  F  bj  tL  connection  to  the  main  pis- 
ton. When  the  cocks  in  connections  are 
shut  and  the  atmosphere  admitted  to 
both  sides  of  the  indicator- 
piston,  the  integrating  disk 
D  bears  at  the  centre  of  the 
disk  F,  and  receives  no  mo- 
tion therefrom.  When  the 
connections  are  opened,  the 
indicator  -  piston  will  move 
upward,  when  the  excess  of 
pressure  is  on  the  bottom, 
carrying  up  the  disk  i>,  which  will  receive  motion  from  the  disk  F  proportioned  to  the  distance  it  is 
moved  above  the  centre  of  the  latter.  When  the  excess  of  '^•^ssure  is  on  the  top  of  the  indicator- 
piston,  the  disk  J)  is  carried  below  the  centre  of  the  disk  J*,  ..nd  at  that  time  the  direction  of  the 
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mm  piston  will  hare  been  rcTj reed ;  bo  the  motemcnt  of  the  disk  F  will  also  be  i-eversed,  ind  the 
diik  D  receire  motioa  proportioned  u  btfore  to  \\t  diaUnce  from  the  centre  of  F,  bui  in  tht  tann 
£tttiiM  (u  before.  The  motion  of  the  disk  D  is  imparted  through  the  k)i^  pioioa  £  to  u  toothed 
■heel  C,  which  Dpemtea  Ibe  indices  of  a  recordJDS  apparatui  not  ehown.  The  priaciptea  of  tbe 
opeiation  of  integrating  apparatus  of  this  character  are  explained  in  the  article  Dt:<iii 


A  Terr  aczurate  e«timate  of  the  average  power  dereloped  by  marine  engines  ma;  be  obtained  bj 
filing  the  cut-off,  taking  indicator  diagrams  at  Intervals  with  different  Bteam-pressures,  aBcertaining 
aocnrately  the  avemgc  steam-pressures  b;  diagrams  from  a  recording  gauge  (sec  Gauoii^  Steui),  or 
bj  frequent  obaerTations  of  a  common  gauge,  then  calculating  the  iirerage  relation  between  Ittc 
inilial  and  mean  pressures  of  the  diagrams,  and  applying  the  some  ratio  to  find  the  average  mean 
presmre  from  the  avcra^  steam-pressure. 

gpCED-lNDtCATORS. — Two  trpes  of  apparatus  are  arailable  to  indicate  BpcMl.  In  the  first  Cvpe  an 
indci  shows  on  a  scile  the  speed  at  the  time,  and  varies  its  position  with  the  relocii;.  This  is 
reuUly  accomplisbed  bj  connccllng  the  index  with  the  slide  of  an  ordinary  conical  pendulum  or 
governor  for  stationary  machinery,  and  with  any  of  the  forms  of  marine  govemor  when  appllud  to  n 
Tehide.  A  common  hi;;h-Epccd  centrifugal  governor,  acting  against  the  resistance  of  springs,  is  quite 
■ulBrient  when  care  is  taken  to  proportion  Che  spriD;;s  so  that  the  balls  and  Blide  will  take  different 
positions  at  different  speeds.  Apparently  overlooking  this  simple  arrauj^ement,  promiuent  manu- 
bcturers  have  used  a  govcmor  Co  operate  a  valve  regulating  a  supply  of  water  under  pressure  to  an 
ordinary  pressure-gauge,  which  thereby  indicated  changes  of  speed,  buC  in  a  ratio  different  from  tlie 
•ctual  changes,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  t)ie  governor-slide  been  attached  directly  to 
the  indci  and  the  remainder  of  the  apparatus  omitted.  Speed-iudicatora  have  also  been  made  witb 
bent  glass  tuties,  in  which  the  level  of  the  mercury  was  varied  by  centrifugal  force. 

In  other  sppai'atus  a  Bimilar  result  Is  nccomplished  in  a  complex  manner  by  differential  mcohan- 
i^  in  which  the  difference  between  the  speeds  of  the  machine  tested  and  of  a  timepiece  varied  the 
poNtion  of  an  index  oo  Che  scale. 

The  second  type  of  apparatus  is  based  somewhat  on  the  prindple  of  the  chninogrnph.  A  holt  of 
paper  is  connected  Co  move  at  a  rate  proportioned  to  that  of  the  vehicle  or  machine,  and  marks  are 
made  on  the  same  at  regular  intervals  by  electrical  or  mechanical  connection  wiih  a  timepiece,  the 
disluces  between  the  dots  representing  the  velocities  during  that  period. 

Wglhi^i  Rteordiiui  Speed- Indira/or  is  desired  to  record  the  speed  of  tnins  on  niilroad!i.  A  barkd 
of  paper  on  a  dmm  is  propelled  by  gearing  connected  with  the  aile  of  a  car,  and  a  pencil  is  traversed 
longitudinally  of  the  cylinder  once  an  hour  by  clockwork.  A  slop  ot  the  train  therefore  is  indicated 
by  a  line  parallel  with  the  axis,  and  for  varying  speeds  tbe  inclinatioue  of  the  lines  vary.  The  strip 
ttl  paper  is  ruled  with  longitudinal  lines  representing  minutes  of  time,  and  with  transverse  lines 
reprtsenting  distance — that  is,  miles  or  quarter  miles.  Tbe  paper  baa  also  printed  on  it  the  names 
of  tbe  stations  at  such  distances  as  they  occur  according  to  the  scale.  In  some  cases  tbe  grades  and 
carves  are  also  printed  on  the  slip.  C.  E.  E. 

INDUCTION  COIL.     See  ELicrnic  Uacdi-Iks  (Static). 

INEfiTlA.    See  DrN*iiics, 

IKJECTOBS.  An  injector  Is  an  instrument  used  principally  for  forcing  water  into  a  boiler.  By 
■IS  >Kency,  a  ga.t  issuing  from  a  reservoir  under  a  h[;^h  pressure  not  only  scqiiirrs  velocity  cnoueh  to 
«arty  it  back  agahi  through  another  opening  into  the  same  reservoir,  but  iC  also  transports  back 
■illi  it  several  times  its  weight  of  water.  When  it  is  considered  that  tbe  steam  which  leaves  the 
boiler  under  a  high  pressure  wilh  great  velodty  ia  condensed  en  roule,  and  reenters  the  boiler  as 
71 
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water  at  a  greatly  reduced  volume,  the  principlea  which  govern  the  machine  appear  clear.  Thus,  if 
an  opening  oi^e  inch  in  area  be  made  in  a  boiler  carrying  16  lbs.  pressure  above  the  atmosphere  (80 
lbs.  abpye  zero),  if  there  is  no  reduction  by  friction,  the  .stoam  will  issue  from  it  with  a  velocity  of 
approximately  1,440  feet  a  second ;  and  the  steam  which  would  issue  from  this  opening  would  be  10 
cubic  feet  in  a  second,  which  would  weigh  two-thirds  of  a  pound.  When  this  steam  is  condensed  to 
water,  it  maintains  its  velocity,  but  is  reduced  in  volume  from  10  cubic  feet  to  ^^  of  a  cubic  foot; 
or  in  other  words,  the  stream  of  steam  of  one  inch  area,  which  issued  from  the  boiler  with  a  velocity 
of  1,440  feet  a  second,  would  be  reduced  to  a  stream  of  water  •;^/  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  having  the 
same  velocity,  1,440  feet  per  second.  The  laws  of  hydraulics  show  that  water  will  issue  from  a  ves- 
sel under  a  pressure  of  15  lbs.  per  square  inch  with  a  velocity  of  45  feet  per  second,  and  that  any 
sti'eam  having  a  greater  velocity  than  46  feet,  if  directed  against  an  orifice  in  the  vessel,  would  enter 
the  vessel  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  16  lbs.  in  the  vessel.  The  jet  of  condensed  steam  has  a 
velocity  of  1,440  feet,  or  more  than  80  times  that  necessary  to  reenter  the  boiler.  Its  velocity  may 
be  reduced  by  allowing  it  to  mix  with  nearly  900  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  mixture  will  still 
retain  the  velocity  necessary  to  reenter  the  boiler.  In  the  case  of  the  injector,  the  same  water  which 
serves  to  condense  the  steam  mingles  with  it  and  enters  the  boiler  as  the  feed.  These  figures  are 
reduced  in  practice  by  the  friction  of  the  sides  of  the  orifices.  The  amount  of  water  in  excess  which 
the  steam  can  carry  back  is  very  much  less  than  900  times  its  weight  in  practice.  This  arises  mainly 
from  the  f liction  of  the  jets.  The  friction  of  the  sides  of  the  discharge  orifice  reduces  the  velocity  of 
the  issuing  stream  to  six-tenths  of  the  theoretical  velocity,  and  that  of  the  receiving  orifice  to  six- 
tenths  of  the  remainder,  making  a  total  reduction  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  original,  or  about  500 
feet  a  second,  the  friction  of  the  pipes  and  bends  reducing  it  Mill  more.  In  practice,  therefore, 
the  velocity  of  the  issuing  steam  would  be  900,  and  of  the  entering  stream  would  need  to  be  70  feet 
per  second.  The  relative  amounts  of  steam  and  water  then  bcMBome  as  900*  -f-  70*  =  160.  The 
steam  then  may  mingle  with  160  times  its  weight  of  water,  raising  its  temperature  from  100**  to 
109^,  and  still  retain  velocity  enough  to  force  the  mixture  back  into  the  boiler.  If  the  supply  of 
water  is  reduced,  the  entering  stream  becomes  hotter  and  hotter,  until  a  temperature  is  reached  at 
which  all  of  the  steam  is  not  condensed ;  at  this  point  the  injector  ceases  to  work.  The  final  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture  of  steam  and  water,  at  which  some  of  the  steam  escapes  without  being  con- 
densed, is  much  less  than  21 2^ 

The  general  features  which  may  be  found  in  all  varieties  of  injectors  are  represented  in  fig. 
2421,  which  is  thus  explained :  "  It  consists  of  a  pipe  A  for  the  admission  of  steam,  which,  escaping 

through  the  nozzle  C  at  a  high  ve- 
2*21.  locity,  is  joined  by  water,  which, 

flowing  in  through  the  pipe  B,  and 
passing  around  the  end  of  the  noz- 
zle C,  mingles  with  and  condenses 
the  steam  in  the  conical  pipe  D, 
and  is  driven  through  the  pipe  ff 
and  check-valve  /  into  the  boiler ; 
excess  of  Steam  or  water,  from 
want  of  adjustment,  escaping  by 
the  outlet  £  F  and  pipe  0.  Tie 
parts  shown  arc  coinmon  to  all  forms  of  injectors,  under  various  shapes  and  modifications,  and  have 
been  named — (7,  receiving-tube;  D,  combining-tube ;  Hy  delivery-tube;  /,  check-valve :  EF,  over- 
flow ;  and  Oy  overflow  nozzle.  During  the  passage  of  the  water  from  D  to  Hyii  is  driven  across  the 
space  F,  If  too  much  water  is  being  supplied  to  the  steam,  some  water  may  escape  at  this  point  and 
flow  out  through  the  overflow  nozzle  G  ;  while  if  there  be  too  little  water,  air  will  be  drawn  in  at 
O  and  carried  into  the  boiler  with  the  water.^' 

The  chief  differences  between  the  various  injectors  in  the  market  consist  in  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  parts,  and  in  the  means  employed  for  changing  these  proportions,  either  automatically  or  oth- 
erwise, so  as  to  adapt  the  instrument  to  variation  of  steam-  or  water-supply.  Many  injectors,  also, 
are  provided  with  lifting  attachments,  to  enable  them  to  raise  and  deliver  water  from  lower  levels. 

A  series  of  injector  trials,  probably  the  most  important  and  extended  ever  made,  were  conducted 
in  Hay,  187P,  by  Park  Benjamin's  Scientific  Expert  Office  of  New  York,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
new  and  reliable  data  regaining  the  performances  of  these  machines  expressly  for  the  present  work. 
Tests  were  made  of  three  forms  of  Sellers  injectors  and  of  the  Hancock  inspirators,  these  instru- 
ments having  already  given  notably  good  results  under  conditions  of  actual  use.  Reports  of  both 
series  of  trials  arc  given  in  full  below.  The  experiments  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  sub- 
mitting the  injectors  to  the  most  thorough  trials  that  could  be  devised,  in  order  to  cover  all  condi- 
tions occurring  in  pi*actice. 

Thr  Sellers  Injectors. — Report  of  Tests  conducted  hy  Park  Benjamin's  Sdentifie  Expert  Office, 
Mai/y  1879,  at  the  Morks  of  Messrs,  W.  Sellers  d:  Co,,  Philadelphia,  Trials  in  charge  of  Richard 
ff,  ^Bucly  C,  E. 

Preparations  and  Conditions. — The  supply- water  for  the  injectors  was  delivered  through  a  pipe 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  nm  into  a  tank  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  injector  into  a  tank 
below  this  level,  or  could  be  admitted  directly  to  the  injector  under  the  pressure  in  the  main,  as 
desired.  It  could  also  be  drawn  directly  from  the  pipe  or  through  a  Worthington  water-meter. 
Both  the  supply  and  delivery  pipes  connected  with  the  injector  were  provided  with  cups  through 
which  water  was  allowed  to  escape  from  these  pipes,  and  in  which  a  thermometer  could  be  placed 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the  feed  and  delivery  water.  The  steam-supply 
pipe  leading  to  the  injector  was  provided  with  a  throttle-valve,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 


na>m-f>r«ssnre  when  desired  i  >nd  a  HemutiTe  preaaure-^ange  wu  coDDeolcd  to  the  stesm-pipe 
SietveeD  tbe  Uirotdc-valTe  Mid  the  Injector.  ThU  Mune  pressnre'gni^e  could  be  connected  wiiii 
Ibe  detiTery-pipe  between  the  injectcu'  and  the  check-Tolre  of  the  boiler,  so  th&t  it  could  be  used 
la  indicate  the  water-pressure  by  dosing  the  valve  in  the  pipe  connecting  the  gauge  wEtb  the 
ntam-pipc,  and  opening  the  vaive  in  the  pipe  connecting  tbe  gauge  with  the  delirery-pipe.  The 
deliTerj-pipe  was  connected  directly  with  the  feed-pipe  of  the  boiler  that  supplied  steam  to  ihe 
iojector,  and  there  was  a  utelj-VB]ve  in  the  deliiery-pipe  (which  could  be  loaded  to  any  desired 
pressure)  between  the  injector  and  tbe  check-vaWe  of  the  boiler.  A  large  Hirrison  boiler,  having 
*B  square  feet  of  g™te-aurf»ce,  and  consisting  of  1,088  cest-iron  epherea,  each  8  inches  in  diameter, 
na  used  to  furnish  Ktcam  for  the  eiperinientB.  The  boiler  was  managed  b;  an  eioeptionally  cipcrt 
Gremao,  who  maintained  the  steam-pressure  at  any  point  required  without  eensible  variation.  The 
niter-supply  pipea  were  so  arranged  that  by  heating  water  in  the  elevated  tank  previously  mentioned 
(wUch  could  be  done  by  blowing  live  steam  into  the  tank,  or  feeding  hot  water  iulo  tbe  tank  by  Ihc 
injector),  cold  water  could  be  miied  with  this  in  any  desired  proportion,  in  the  pipe  connecUng  tbe 
tuilc  with  the  supply-pipe  of  the  injector,  so  (hat  the  highest  temperature  of  feed-water  admissible 
Mold  rcmdily  be  determined. 

A  seafToldiag  was  constructed  on  the  roof  of  the  testing-room,  and  steam,  supply,  and  delivery 
pipes  were  provided,  for  connecting  the  Injector  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  a  portable  tank  Id 
the  teating-room,  for  ciperimenta  with  li/te  greater  than  could  be  measured  when  the  injector  was 
ued  on  the  lower  level.  Tbe  supply-pipe  for  high  lifts  was  made  in  sections,  so  that  tbe  lift  oould  be 
mdilf  varied.  A  sensitive  chemiod  thermometer  was  used  for  measuring  temperatures,  and  this 
■ss  tested  by  being  placed  In  boiling  water  and  in  melting  ice,  and  found  correct  at  these  two  points. 
Tbe  water-meter  was  also  carefully  tested  by  running  water  through  it  at  various  rates  into  a  tank 
of  known  capacity.  It  was  found  that  the  readings  of  the  meter  were  somewhat  in  eiceea,  the  re- 
sults of  a  number  of  trials  at  various  rates  giving  an  actual  delivery  of  45.4  cnbic  feet  for  a  delivery 
u  iadisaled  by  meter  of  43,3  cubic  feet  j  so  that  the  proper  correction  tor  delivery  was  made  by 

aiultiplyins  the  readings  of  the  meter,  in  every  ioatance,  by  — '—  —  0.981. 

The  /njedoit, — Three  patterns  of  injectors  were  tried  in  these  experhnents,  and  descriptions  of 
each,  with  results  obtained,  are  appended.  All  the  injectors  iiad  the  same  numerical  size.  So.  B,  tbe 
nomber  indicating  that  the  smsUest  diameter  of  the  delivery  tube  was  S  millimetres  or  0.2362  inch. 
fiat  dimenuon  was  carefully  measured  in  the  case  of  each  injector. 

The  general  features  of  the  injectors  used  in  these  experiments  cover,  with  the  eicepUon  of  spedal 
detail*  of  construction,  nearly  all  the  varieliea  in  tbe  loarkct ;  illustratiiig^ 


1.  'nie  injector  with  automatic  adjustment  of  combining-tube  and  water-eupply.  In  coiineetioD  wttb 
I  lifting  attachment ; 

i.  The  non-aJ  jus  table  Injector  with  fiicd  noxzles,  non-tifting ; 

i.  The  non-fldjustAbie  injector  with  fixed  nozzles,  in  connection  with  a  lifting  attachment. 

These  inatmments  have,  however,  some  spci^a!  detwis  of  constniction,  as  will  appear  by  tlie  do- 
KriptiouB  that  follow. 

1.  T/u  a^f.Adjvtting  ISTfl  hijerior.—Ka  elevation  of  this  injector  is  shown  in  Rg.  S122,  and  a 
Hclional  view  in  Hg.  2428.  The  Injector  U  self-contained;  or  in  otlier  words,  it  baa  both  steam 
•od  diedc  valves,  so  Uiat  it  can  be  connected  directly  without  other  fittings,  although  of  oourse  It  is 
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generally  desirable  to  place  another  stop-valve  in  the  steam-pipe,  and  a  check-valve  in  the  deliverj- 
pipe,  80  that  the  injector  can  be  taken  to  pieces  or  disconnected  at  any  time.  Another  important 
feature  of  this  injector  is,  that  it  Is  operated  by  a  single  handle,  and  that  the  waste-valve  is  only 
open  at  the  instant  of  starting. 

Referring  to  Fig.  2423,  A  is  the  receiving-tube,  which  can  be  closed  to  the  admission  of  steam 
by  the  valve  X  A  hollow  spindle  passing  through  the  receiving-tube  into  the  oombining-tube  is 
secured  to  the  rod  B^  and  the  valve  X  is  fitted  to  this  spindle  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  can  be 
moved  a  slight  distance  (until  the  stop  shown  in  the  figure  engages  with  valve  X)  without  raising 
the  valve  X  from  its  seat.  A  second  valve  Wy  secured  to  the  rod  B,  has  its  seat  in  the  upper  side 
ol  the  valve  JT,  so  that  it  can  be  opened  (thus  admitting  steam  to  the  centre  of  the  spindle)  with- 
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out  raising  the  valve  X  from  its  seat,  if  the  rod  B  is  not  drawn  out  any  farther,  after  the  stop  on 
the  hollow  spindle  oomes  in  contact  with  the  valve  X,  D  is  the  delivery-tube,  O  an  overflow  open- 
ing into  space  (7,  K  the  check-valve  in  delivery-pipe,  and  PR  the  waste-valve.  The  upper  end  of 
the  oombiniDg-tube  has  a  piston  NN  attached  to  it,  capable  of  moving  freely  in  a  cylindrical  portion 
of  the  shell  MMy  and  the  lower  end  of  the  combiuiDg-tubc  slides  in  a  cylindrical  guide  formed  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  delivery-tube. 

The  rod  B  is  connected  to  a  cross-head  which  is  fitted  over  the  guide-rod  J^  and  a  lever  H  is  secured 
to  the  cross-head.  A  rod  L  .ittached  to  a  lever  on  the  top  end  of  the  screw  waste-valve  passes  through 
an  eye  that  is  secured  to  the  lever  H ;  and  stops  7^,  Q  control  the  motion  of  this  rod,  so  that  the 
waste-valve  is  closed  when  the  lever  H  has  its  extreme  outward  throw,  and  is  opened  when  the  lever 
is  thrown  in  so  as  to  close  the  steam-valve  X^  while  the  lever  can  be  moved  between  the  positions  of 
the  stops  P,  Q  without  affecting  the  waste-valve.  A  latch  V  is  thrown  into  action  with  teeth  cut  in 
the  upper  side  of  the  giude-rod  «/,  when  the  lever  H  is  drawn  out  to  its  full  extent  and  then  moved 
back ;  and  this  click  is  raised  out  of  action  as  soon  as  it  has  been  moved  in  far  enough  to  pass  the 
last  tooth  on  the  rod  J,  An  air-vessel  is  arranged  in  the  body  of  the  instrument,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  continuous  jet  when  the  injector  and  its  connections  are  exposed 
to  shocks,  especially  such  as  occur  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  on  locomotives. 

The  manipulation  required  to  start  the  injector  is  exceedingly  simple— much  more  so  in  practice, 
indeed,  than  it  can  be  rendered  in  description.  Moving  the  lever  H  until  contact  takes  place  between 
valve  ^and  stop  on  hollow  spindle,  which  can  be  felt  by  the  hand  upon  the  lever,  steam  is  admitted 
to  the  centre  of  the  spindle,  and,  expanding  as  it  pusses  into  the  delivery-tube  D  and  waste-orifice  P, 
lifts  the  water  through  the  supply-pipe  into  the  combining-tube  around  the  hollow  spindle,  acting 
after  the  manner  of  an  ejector  or  steam-siphon.  As  soon  as  solid  water  issues  through  the  waste^ 
orifice  P,  the  handle  /f  may  be  drawn  out  to  its  full  extent,  opening  the  steam-valve  A  and  closing 
the  waste-valve,  when  the  action  of  the  injector  will  be  continuous  as  long  as  steam  and  water  are 
supplied  to  it. 

To  regulate  the  amount  of  water  delivered,  it  is  necessary  only  to  move  in  the  lever  H  until  the 
click  engages  any  of  the  teeth  on  the  rod «/,  thus  diminishing  the  steam-supply,  as  the  water-supply  is 
self -regulating.  If  too  much  water  is  delivered,  some  of  it  will  escape  through  O  into  0,  and,  pressing 
on  the  piston  NN,  will  move  the  Combining-tube  away  from  the  delivery-tube,  thus  throttling  the 
water-supply ;  and  if  sufficient  water  is  not  admitted,  a  partial  vacuum  will  be  formed  in  (7,  and  the 
unbalanced  pressure  on  the  upper  side  of  the  piston  NN  will  move  the  combining-tube  toward  the 
delivery-tube,  thus  enlarging  the  orifice  for  the  admission  of  water.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
iigector,  once  started,  will  continue  to  work  without  any  further  adjustment,  delivering  all  its  water  to 
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the  boiler,  the  wftste-vaWe  being  kept  shut.  By  placing  the  bond  on  the  etarting-leyer,  it  is  easy  to 
tdl  whether  or  not  the  injector  is  working ;  and  if  desired,  the  waste-valve  can  be  opened  momentarily 
by  poshing  the  rod  X,  a  knob  on  the  end  being  provided  for  the  purpose. 

SxperimeiUg  with  the  Sdf-Adfutting  1876  Injector, — In  the  experiments  made  with  the  injector 
described  above,  a  No.  6  instrument  was  employed,  selected  at  random  from  a  lot  in  stock.  It  was 
run  for  oonsideriibic  intervals  of  time  at  pressures  varying  by  10  lbs.  from  10  to  160  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  the  manipulation  described  above  being  observed  in  each  instance ;  and  at  all  pressures  the 
adjustment  of  the  water-supply  was  perfect  for  all  positions  of  the  staiting-Iever,  within  the  capacity 
of  the  instnmient. 

Table  I.  shows  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  delivery  of  injector,  temperature  of  delivered  water, 
and  other  particulars,  which  are  fully  detailed  in  the  general  heading  and  in  the  several  columns.  For 
each  pressure  of  steam  noted  in  column  1,  the  water  was  delivered  by  the  hijector  into  the  boiler 
onder  approximately  the  same  pressure.  The  delivery  was  measured  by  observing  the  indications  o* 
a  water-meter,  and  correcting  the  readings  as  already  described,  meter-readings  being  taken  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  each  experiment  being  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  obtain  a  num- 
ber of  duplicate  readings  for  equal  intervals.  The  pressures  in  column  8  were  obtained  by  throttling 
the  steam  supplied  to  the  injector,  and  observing  the  pressure  at  which  it  ceased  to  work,  each  experi- 
ment being  repeated  several  times  with  precisely  the  same  results.  The  temperatures  in  column  9 
were  obtained  by  gradually  heating  the  water  supplied  to  the  injector,  and  noting  the  temperature  at 
whidi  it  ceased  to  operate,  each  temperature  recorded  being  checked  by- several  repetitions  of  the 
experiment. 

Tahlx  I. — Maximum  and  Minimum  Ddiverft  of  the  Self-adjusting  1876  Injector^  No,  6  ;  Temperature 
of  delivered  Water,  Pressure  against  which  Injector  delivers  Water,  and  higliest  Temperature  ad- 
missible of  Feed,     WaUr  flowing  to  Injetiar  under  16  Iftehes  Head,     Waste-  Valve  shut. 
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Table  II.  shows  the  performance  of  the  injector  when  lifting  water  6  feet.  The  injector,  as  ordi- 
narily constructed  for  use  with  high-pressure  steam,  has  a  spindle  with  a  hole  which  is  rather  too 
small  for  low  pressures ;  so  that  a  spindle  with  a  larger  opening  was  attached  in  all  but  the  last  expe- 
riment, when  the  high-pressure  spindle  was  replaced.  The  low-pressure  spindle  was  such  as  is  fitted 
in  mjectors  designed  for  use  on  steamboats  and  other  places  where  the  pressure  is  ordinarily  less  than 
that  carried  in  locomotive  boilers. 

Table  II. — Maximum  and  Minimum  Delivery  of  the  Sdf-adjusting  1876  Injector,  No.  6  ;  Tempera- 
ture of  delivered  Water,  and  Pressure  against  which  Injector  delivers  WaCei\  Feed -Water  lifted 
5  Feet,     Waste-  Valve  dosed. 
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To  obtain  the  yacuum  in  the  supply-pipe,  as  recorded  in  Table  III.,  a  short  supply-pipe  was  used, 
having  a  vacuum  gauge  connected  to  it,  a  globe-valve  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  being  immersed  in 
a  tank  of  water,  so  that  the  injector  and  supply-pipe  could  be  heated  by  blowing  steam  through  the 
supply-pipe,  and  could  be  cooled  quickly  to  ordinary  temperature  by  allowing  the  injector  to  draw 
water  from  the  tank. 

Table  III. —  VcKuum  in  the  Supply-Pipe  of  the  Self-adJiuUnff  1876  Injeetw^  Ao,  6. 
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Experiments  were  then  made  to  determine  the  steam-pressure  required  to  lift  water  and  start  the 
injector,  for  such  lifts  as  could  conveniently  be  obtained  in  the  testing-room,  by  throttling  the  steam 
until  the  lowest  pressure  at  which  the  injector  would  start  was  ascertained.  Using  the  high-pressure 
spindle,  the  pressure  required  for  a  lift  of  3  ft.  4  in.  was  ^3  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  and  for  a  lift 
of  5  ft.,  47  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Lifting  with  this  pressure,  the  injector  delivered  water  against  a 
pressure  of  75  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Having  started  the  injector  with  a  pressure  of  47  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  a  lift  of  5  ft.,  the  steam- 
pressure  was  gradually  reduced,  and  the  injector  continued  to  deliver  water  until  the  steam-pressure 
was  10  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  water-pressure  being  17  lbs.  ^r  square  inch.  Using  the  low-pres- 
sure spindle  with  larger  hole,  the  steam-pressure  required  for  a  lift  of  5  ft.  was  SO  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  The  injector  and  supply-pipe  were  then  heated  by  blowing  steam  into  the  tank,  and,  with  a 
steam-pressure  of  160  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  a  lift  of  4  ft.,  the  injector  was  started  in  3  seconds 
from  the  time  of  touching  the  starting-lever. 

Lifting  water  6  ft.,  the  highest  temperature  of  supply-water  with  which  tho  injector  would  start 
was  as  follows :  With  the  high-pressure  spindle  and  a  steam-pressure  of  120  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
highest  temperature  of  supply- water,  123** ;  90  lbs.,  ISO"* ;  CO  lbs.,  129° ;  and  using  the  low-pressure 
spindle,  at  a  steam-pressure  of  30  lbs.,  101**. 

Experiments  on  the  least  pressure  with  which  the  injector  would  start,  the  water  flowing  to  it  under 
16  inches  head,  resulted  as  follows: 

With  a  free  discharge  through  safety-valve  in  deUvery-pipe,  equivalent  to  a  water-pressure  of  5  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  the  least  steam-pressure  with  which  the  injector  would  start  was  7  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Discharging  into  the  boiler  against  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  steam,  the  least  steam-pressure 
with  which  the  injector  would  start  was  8  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

When  the  injector  was  started,  delivering  water  against  a  pressure  of  5  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the 
steam-pressure  was  reduced  by  throttling  to  one  half  pound  per  square  inch  before  the  injector  ceased 
to  work. 

Lifting  6  ft.  with  a  steam-pressure  of  120  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  a  supply-pipe  having  one  end 
froe,  the  supply-pipe  was  violently  shaken  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  injector  if  possible.  It  was 
found  that  this  could  be  done,  but  only  by  a  peculiar  shock  of  great  violence — much  more  violent,  in 
fact,  than  would  ever  be  likely  to  occur  in  practice. 

Finally,  the  amount  of  water  wasted  in  starting  the  injector  was  carefully  measured,  the  average  of 
a  number  of  trials  being  36  cubic  inches,  or  about  1^  U.  S.  pint 

2.  The  Non^AdjwiabU  Injector  with  fixed  Nozzles,  non4ifHng,  Figs.  2424  and  2426.— The  No.  6  in- 
jector of  this  variety  with  which  experiments  were  made  looks  externally  like  a  cylindrical  casting, 
open  at  one  end  for  connection  with  the  steam,  with  two  openings  in  the  shell  on  opposite  sides  for 
connection  with  supply  and  delivery  pipes,  and  a  waste-valve  which  can  be  turned  radially  so  as  to  dis- 
charge in  any  desired  direction,  and  can  be  shifted  so  as  to  discharge  on  either  side  of  the  shell. 
There  is  a  cap  on  the  other  end  of  the  shell,  and  when  this  is  removed  the  delivery  and  combining 
tubes  can  be  drawn  out  for  examination.  The  external  diameter  of  this  injector  is  70  millimetres, 
or  2.8  in.,  and  the  total  length  219.5  millimetres,  or  8.6  in.  It  is  apparently  about  as  compact  as 
such  an  instrument  can  well  be  made.  Indeed,  considering  the  appearance  of  injectors  as  ordinarily 
constructed,  this  instrument  mi^ht  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  steam-fitting.  In  its  action,  howcTer, 
as  will  be  seen  by  refei-cncc  to  Table  IV.,  it  compares  very  favorably  with  larger  and  moro  com- 


pUeited  Injectors.  This  injector,  being  noa-adjusuble,  and  baving  no  valves  atlachcd  to  It,  reqnlrea 
■  check-Ti^Te  in  the  deliver; -pipe,  a  Bteam-stop  valve,  and  ■  valve  to  regulate  the  amount  ol  water 
■applied.  Tbc  latter  valve  Is  ueceflstrj,  because  this  injector,  like  all  otbora  bavtug  liied  nozzloa,  if 
Dot  mppUed  with  the  proper  amount  of  water  for  the  sleam-pressure  under  wliich  it  ia  wortiog; 
•ai  leak  at  the  waste-valve  when  the  water-aupplj  is  too  great,  and  will  draw  in  air  if  the  waler- 
Bupplj  is  inaiifficieot.  Thia  was  fully  proved  b;  experimenta  In  wbicb,  tbe  injector  being  sdjuateU 
'  for  maiimiim  deliver;  under  one  pri^sui-e,  the  presaui'e  was  then  varied,  with  tbc  results  juat  noted. 
It  will  be  observed  in  Table  IV.  that  the  eiporimeDts  on  minimum  delivery  were  made  under  two 
OooditioDs  ID  several  instances — vitli  tbe  waste-valve  both  open  and  closed.  In  ordiaarj  practice^ 
where  the  ntcam-preraure  is  nut  maintuned  aeiiublj  constant,  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  work 
the  injector  with  the  waste-valve  closed. 

TiBti  IV.— Maximum  and  J/iniFiHUn  iWiwry  of  Ou  Fcud-Noale,  NonJifiing  Injteur,  No.  6  ; 
Timperaiurt  of  dtUvtrtd  Waltr,  Prantre  agaitut  vhich  Injeelar  deUven  Water,  and  JSffhtri 
TaHperature  admimihle  of  Fttd-Waler.      Water  Jlomnff  to  Iryetior  tinder  16  Inehn  Head. 
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"Rie  maupolalion  of  this  injector,  althoogfa  not  as  simple  as  that  of  the  "  I8T6"  instrament, 
presents  no  especial  difflctilty.  It  is  necessary  to  open  the  water-supply  valve  sufficiently  to  deliver 
about  the  maximum  amount  of  water  that  the  injector  can  lake  at  the  given  pressure,  and,  the  wsate- 
valve  being  open,  as  soon  as  the  water  escapes  freely  through  the  waste-orifice,  to  open  ^e  steam- 
valve  slightly,  until  the  jet  is  establisbed,  and  then  to  open  the  steam-valve  wide,  by  a  qaick  motion. 
A  special  valve  is  provided,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  212T,  for  fadlitating  this  manipulatimt. 


ADOtber  Impoiiant  differoiice  between  the  injector  with  Bied  nozzles  and  the  self-adjusting  InJEiator 
Is  illustrated  by  comparing  the  maximum  delivery  of  the  two  injectors,  at  different  steam-pressurea,  as 
recorded  In  oolomn  2  of  Tables  I.  and  IV,  respeclivelv.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum  dellTBrr 
of  the  self-adjusUng  injector  increases  continually  with  increaBe  of  steam-pressure,  while  the  flxed- 
mnxle  injector  has  a  nmiimum  delivery  at  a  stewu-pressure  depending  upon  the  proportiaos  of  the 


oombinii^-tube,  wblcb  is  gr«Ater  th&n  th«  miiimum  deliTciy  for  any  other  Bteun-preaBur«,  cither 
higher  or  lower.  Thus,  It  appeara  from  Tabie  IV.  that,  using  a  ocnDbining-tube  adapted  for  a  prcs- 
aura  of  70  lbs.  per  sq,  in,,  the  greatest  amount  of  water  is  delivered  bj  the  injector  at  this  preuare; 
and  that  on  replacing  this  combining-tube  by  one  adapted  to  a  ateam-presaure  of  120  Iba.  per  sq.  in., 
similar  resaltB  are  obtuned — the  amount  of  water  delivered  bj  the  injector,  in  eatdi  instance, 
decreasing  as  the  ateaui-presaure  is  increaaed  tiejiond  the  point  for  which  the  combiniDg-tubc  is  pro- 
portioned. This  is  true  of  all  injectors  with  Qxed  nonles,  so  that  the  aell-adjusting  injector  pos- 
sesses advantages  apart  from  the  esse  with  wliich  it  adapts  itself  to  Tarying  steam-pressure  and 
water-supply.  Still,  there  ar«  many  localities  where  injectors  can  be  worked  under  practically  con- 
stant conditions,  and  for  such  situations  the  non-adjustable  injector  is  well  adspled  ;  while  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  particular  form,  and  the  ease  witb  which  its  inteiiial  parts  can  be  examined  and 
removed,  will  doubtless  prove  strong  recommcDdatioiia, 

Although  this  injector  has  no  lifting  sttachmcDt,  it  can  be  made  to  lift  water  when  once  started 
under  a  head  in  the  supply-pipe.  This  was  illustrated  by  stArtiog  the  injector  with  a  steam-pressure 
of  22  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  the  water  Qoving  to  It  under  16  inches  head,  and  then  suddenly  changing  the 
a  chat  the  supply  was  obtained  from  the  lower  lank  with  a  lift  of  S  ft.,  the  injector  con- 


ttnuiog  to  deliver  water  nnder  these  conditiDns.  This  action  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  a  aiphon, 
which  will  continue  to  work  when  once  chained,  but  cannot  start  unless  the  pipe  is  first  filled. 
There  lieing  a  vacuum  at  some  point  of  the  delivery-tube  when  the  jet  is  established  and  the  injector 
Is  at  work,  this  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  long  leg  of  an  ordinary  siphon,  aod  the  Bow  continues. 
S.  7A<  Ii'iHi-Ac^iulabU  Jnjcdor,  aithjiztd  Noma,  in  amnec^ton  with  a  la/ting  Attachment,  Figs, 

fXl. 


i*iD  "Jiu  iiai. — niLBcucu  HI  one  side  of  this  injector  is  an  ejector  or  stesm-siphon  which  draws 
water,  when  lifted  by  the  admission  of  steam,  through  the  cotDbiJiing-tube,  and  discharges  it  through 
the  oriOce  of  the  lifting  attachioeiit,  through  which  also  the  waste-overflow  takes  place.    This  injector 
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bas  a  eheck-valre  oonnected  to  it,  also  a  steam-stop  valve  which  can  be  opened  wide  by  half  a  revo- 
luti<Hi  of  the  lever  on  the  stem.  In  connecting  the  injector,  since  it  has  fixed  nozzles,  a  water-supply 
valve  most  be  provided,  and,  as  ali-eady  remarked,  a  second  check-valve  in  the  delivery-pipe  and 
another  steam-stop  valve  are  desirable. 

In  starting  this  injector,  steam  is  first  admitted  to  the  lifting-nozzle,  the  water-supply  valve  being 
adjusted  so  as  to  deliver  about  the  maximum  amount  of  water  corresponding  to  the  steam-pressure ; 
and  as  soon  as  solid  water  issues  from  the  lifting-nozzle,  the  steam  valve  is  to  be  opened  slightly 
until  the  jet  is  established,  when  the  full  steam-prcssui'e  is  to  be  admitted,  and  the  valve  that  admits 
steam  to  the  lifting-nozzle  is  to  be  closed. 

Some  little  dexterity  is  required  to  start  the  injector  for  a  maximum  lift,  but  the  manipulation  is 
readily  acquired.  As  the  velocity  of  steam  escaping  from  an  orifice  varies  greatly  with  the  pressure, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  lifting-nozzle  must  have  proportions  depending  on  the  minimum  steam- 
pressure  to  be  employed,  since  it  can  readily  be  adapted  to  higher  pressures  by  partially  closing  the 
steam-admission  valve.  The  lifting-nozzle  on  the  injector  with  which  the  following  experiments  were 
made  was  proportioned  for  a  minimum  steam-pressure  of  60  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  and  it  was  found  that 
the  results  obtained  at  that  pressure  were  not  materially  exceeded  at  higher  steam-pressures,  while 
there  was  a  ra|Md  decrease  in  the  vacuum  and  lift  for  steam-pressures  below  60  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Tabic  V.  shows  the  vacuum  indicated  on  a  gauge  connected  to  the  supply-pipe  at  different  steam- 
pressures,  the  experiments  being  conducted  similarly  to  those  made  with  the  **  1876"  injector. 

Table  Y. —  Vacuum  in  Suppltf-Pipe  of  the  Fized^Nozzle  Li/ling  Injector^  No.  6. 


PaMtom  of  St«m  SvpplM  to 

Ifjader. 

Ut.  per  Sqoart  Inch. 

VAOUtm   IK  8UPPLT-P1PK— INCHSS  OP  MEBOITST. 

Ii^iwiar  al  Onttnary  ttmymtr 

tOM. 

Iqjwtor  UMl  Snpply-FliM  m  Hot 
M  tha  Stoun  cm  niaka  than. 

80 

60 

90 

180 

160 

T 

24 
24 

%.\ 

24 

28 

It  is  considered  by  some  that  the  indications  of  a  vacuum-gauge  connected  to  the  supply-pipe  of  an 
injector  represent  the  actual  lift  that  can  be  obtained.  The  experiments  made  with  this  injector, 
however,  do  not  confirm  this  opinion.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  maximum  lift,  the  injec- 
tor was  oonnected  at  the  top  of  the  scaffolding  to  which  refereuce  has  been  made,  and  the  heights 
to  which  water  could  be  lifted  and  delivered  were  carefully  measured,  the  lifts  being  varied  by 
changing  the  length  of  the  supply-pipe,  the  boiler-pressure  being  also  varied  for  each  lift,  until  a 
steam-pressure  was  reached  at  which  the  injector  would  raise  and  deliver  the  water.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  are  contained  in  Table  VI.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  advantage  was  derived  from 
mcreasing  the  steam-pressure  beyond  60  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  while  the  decrease  in  lift  was  rapidly  accel- 
erated as  the  steam-pressure  was  reduced.  It  is.  believed  there  were  no  leaks  in  the  supply-pipe 
used  in  these  experiments,  but  the  greatest  lift  obtained  is  by  no  means  an  equivalent  for  the  best 
vacuum  recorded  in  Table  V.  This  suggests  that  records  of  lifts  based  on  the  indications  of  a 
vacuum-gauge  may  not  be  very  reliable. 

Table  VI. — Sleam-Pretmre  required  to  lift  and  deliver  Water  with  tlie  Fixed-Nozxle  Lifting  Injec- 
tor ^  No,  6. 


Hdgkt  Water  to  liftid. 

Btcam-PiaMRira  ra<|Blnd  to 
lift  and  dallvOT  Water. 

Halgbt  Water  to  lifted. 

Staam-PivHan  laqolicd  to 
lift  and  dallrar  Water. 

Faat.  lacbm,      # 

8        0 

5  0 
11  6 
16       0 

Um.  iw  Sqnan  Inch. 

80 
40 
49 

Feat,  bicbca. 
81         8 

n    ,0         j 

Lba.  par  Square  loch. 

60 

70 

100 

On  the  completion  of  the  experiments  just  described,  the  lifting-nozzle  was  replaced  by  one 
adapted  to  a  lower  steam-pressure,  and  the  injector  was  started  with  a  steam-pressure  of  49  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  and  a  lift  of  21  ft.  10  in. ;  after  which  the  steam  was  throttled,  the  water-pressure  being 
similarly  reduced,  the  injector  continuing  to  work  until  the  steam-pressure  was  reduced  to  7  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  the  water-pressure  being  10  lbs.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  aid  of  a  priming 
attachment  the  injector  could  be  started  at  a  much  lower  steam-pressure  than  that  for  which  the 
lifting-nozzle  is  adapted 

Dif/y  of  Sellers  Injectors, — A  final  note  in  relation  to  the  duty  of  injectors,  or  the  foot-pounds  of 
(iseful  work  performed  by  the  consumption  of  100  lbs.  of  coal  in  the  boiler  supplying  steam  to  the 
injector,  may  be  of  interest.  When  the  evaporation  of  the  boiler  is  known,  this  duty  can  readily  be 
computed  from  the  data  obtained  in  connection  with  the  maximum  delivery  of  the  injector.  This 
can  be  illustrated  by  on  example,  assuming  the  boiler  evaporation  at  9  lbs.  of  steam  per  lb.  of  coal, 
a  result  which,  though  rather  above  the  average,  is  occasionally  exceeded  in  good  practice.  Usinsc 
the  data  recorded  in  Table  I.  for  the  maximum  delivery  at  a  steam-pressure  of  130  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  it 
appears  that  160—66=  84  units  of  heat  were  imparted  to  each  pound  of  water  delivered  by  the 
hkjector,  and,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  66"  F.  being  about  62.3' lbs., 
that  the  total  weight  of  water  delivered  per  hour  was  161.2  x  62.8  =  10,042.76  lbs. ;  so  that  the 
total  amount  of  heat  imparted  to  the  water  per  hour  was  10,042.76  x  84  =  848,691.84  units. 


iro  INJECTOEa 

Tho  total  heat  abore  32°  In  a  pouod  of  dry  steam,  at  a  pressure  of  130  lbs.  per  ar\.  in.,  it  1,1BT.S 
units,  anil  tbc  beat  remunmg  in  ■  pound  of  Bteam  above  32%  after  condensation,  vaa  lS0'-82=  116 
units;  bo  tkM  each  pound  of  dry  steam  imparted  118T.B— IIB  =  1,069. B  units  of  beut  to  the  feed> 

water,  and  the  weight  of  dry  steam  raqulrad  per  hour  was   -     '      '  -  =  768.6  lbs.    The  height  of  a 

oolumn  of  water  equivalent  to  the  pressure  against  vhich  the  water  was  ddWered  was  — -^- —  = 

30O.S  fL,  BO  that  the  uacfnl  vork  performed  per  hour  was  10,042.7B  x  SOO.Ei  =  3,011,O4».3S  foo^ 

pounds.    The  wd^V  of  coal  required  to  do  this  work,  on  the  assumed  boiler  evaporation,  was  — -^  = 

81.6,  BO  that  the  duty  of  the  injector,  per  100  Iba.  of  ooni,  was  -^ — -^,  .— — -    =  3,409,688  foot- 

The  Hancock  Im9pirator, — An  elaborate  aeriea  of  trials  of  this  apparatus  icas  made  by  Paik 
Benjamin's  ScientiliG  Eipert  Office  of  Xew  York,  to  obtain  new  data  lor  the  present  work,  at  the 
factory  of  the  Hancock  Inspirator  Ikimpany  in  Boston,  in  May,  IB7tf.  Tlie  eiperiments  were  con- 
ducted by  Bicbard  H.  Bud,  C.  E.,  and  the  report  id  appended. 

Jieparl  of  Triaii  of  Hancock  Inipiralor. 
The  Hancock  Inspirator  differs  in  sotne  important  respects  from  the  iostrumenta  commonly  classed 
under  the  bead  of  iniectors.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  lifting-jet  and  llfllng-nozilc,  combined  with 
a  fotdng-jet  and  forcc-noailc  or  injector,  steam  being  admitted  to  both  of  these  nozzles  wbenerer 
the  inspirator  is  in  operation,  to  deliver  the  supply-water  to  the  forcc-nozile,  and  to  force  it  through 
tbis  DOtzIc  into  the  boiler.    Although  both  the  lifting-  and  torcc-aozzles  aie  flicil,  their  proportion  one 


to  the  other  Is  such  that  the  inspirator  requires  mo  adjustment  for  changes  in  steam-pressure  or  water- 
supply,  the  wssle-Talve  being  kept  closed  while  the  instrument  i<i  in  operation,  except  at  the  time  of 
starting.  Tbe  sectional  view  of  the  statJonat7  inspirator.  Fig.  242S,  will  serve  to  explain  the  action 
of  the  initrumcnt.    In  this  figure,  A  Is  the  steam-supply  pipe,  connected  to  th«  etesm-flpace  of  tbe 
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toiler;  B  is  the  water-supply  pipe;  and  C  is  the  feed-pipe,  to  which  is  connected  an  overflow  or 
waste-pipe  with  waste-Talve,  these  latter  connections  not  being  shown  in  the  figure.  D  is  the  iifting- 
jet,  E  the  lifting-nozzle,  G  the  forcing-jet,  and  H  the  f orce*nozzle.  This  latter  nozzle  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  combining-tube  of  an  ordinary  injector.  F  and  /  are  stop-yalves,  the  first  controlling 
the  admission  of  steam  to  the  forcing-jet,  and  the  latter  determining  the  course  of  the  water  delivered 
by  the  lifting-jet.  The  action  of  the  inspirator  can  perhaps  be  most  simply  explained  in  connection 
with  a  description  of  the  manipulation  required  to  start  the  instrument.  In  the  figure,  the  inspira- 
tor is  represented  in  operation ;  but  when  it  is  not  working,  a  steam-valve  in  the  pipe  A,  not  shown, 
is  closed,  as  is  also  the  valve  Fy  while  the  valve  /  and  the  waste-valve  are  open.  Opening  the  valve 
in  the  steam-supply  pipe  Aj  steam  is  admitted  to  the  lifting-jet  Z>,  drawing  water  through  the  supply, 
pipe  if,  and  discharging  it  through  the  lifting-nozzle  JS*,  valve  /,  waste-valve,  and  overflow-pipe.  As 
soon  as  water  issues  from  the  overflow-pipe,  the  valve  /  is  to  be  closed,  when  the  supply-water  will 
pass  through  the  force-nozzle  If,  and  will  escape  at  the  overflow.  The  valve  F  is  then  to  bo  opened, 
by  moving  the  lever  K  one  quarter  turn,  and  the  waste-valve  is  to  be  closed,  when  the  water  lifted 
aod  delivered  to  the  force-nozzle  H  will  be  forced  into  the  boiler  by  the  steam  issuing  from  the 
forcing-jet  O,  If  the  water-supply  is  to  be  vaiied,  this  can  be  effected  by  partially  closing  a  valve 
in  the  supply-pipe  B,  without  throttling  the  admission  of  steam ;  or  both  the  steam  and  water  may 
be  throttled  if  desired.  In  practice,  however,  the  delivery  is  varied  by  throttliug  the  water-supply. 
\¥liatever  changes  of  adjustment  are  made,  whether  of  steam-  or  water-supply  valves,  within  the 
capacity  of  the  inspirator,  the  instrument  will  continue  in  operation  with  the  waste-valve  closed. 
In  this  respect  the  inspirator  dlffera  materially  from  flxed-nozzlc  injectors,  which  cannot  be  operated 
with  the  waste  closed,  under  the  conditions  recited  above. 

The  principle  of  the  locomotive  inspirator,  Figs.  2429  and  2430,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  station- 
ary inspirator  just  described,  but  the  arrangement  is  such  that  all  the  operations  of  starting  and 
stopping  can  be  performed  by  the  movement  of  a  single  lever ;  and  the  instrument  is  self-contained, 
being  rrady  for  attachment  without  the  use  of  additional  valves.  A  slight  movement  of  the  starting- 
lever  admits  steam  to  the  lifting-jet.  When  water  issues  from  the  overflow,  a  further  movement  of 
the  starting-lever  closes  one  of  the  valves,  thus  turning  the  supply-water  through  the  force-nozzle, 
admits  steam  to  the  forcing-jet,  and  closes  the  waste-valve,  thus  starting  the  instrument.  In  attach- 
ing this  instrument  to  a  locomotive,  it  is  usual  to  place  a  "lazy-cock^'  in  the  supply-pipe,  by  means 
of  which  the  engine-runner  can  control  the  water-supply  without  changing  the  position  of  the  start- 
ing-lever. 

In  the  tests  made  with  the  inspirator,  both  forms,  as  described  above,  were  tried,  the  size  of  ^  the 
instruments  being  No.  30,  this  indicating  that  the  smallest  diameter  of  the  force-nozzle  was  0.30  of 
an  inch.  This  dimension  was  carefully  checked  by  measurement.  But  one  inspirator  of  each  form, 
locomotive  and  stationary,  was  used  in  the  experiments,  and  no  changes  of  any  kind  were  made  in 
them  during  the  trials.    Some  of  the  results  of  the  trials  are  contained  in  Tables  VII.  and  VIIL, 

Tablb  Vn. — Maximum  and  Minimum  Ddivery  of  (lie  Hancock  Stationary  Inspiratory  No,  30,  lUHng 
Water  from  2  to  S  Feet ;  Temperature  of  ddivered  Water  ;  Vacuum  in  Supply-Pipe  ;  ana  rela- 
tive Steam-  and  Water^Pteesures  under  wideh  Inspirator  wiU  deliver  Water,  Temperature  of 
Supply- Water,  70°  F, 
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and  the  manner  of  obtaining  the  quantities  in  the  several  columns  will  be  briefly  detailed.  Tlie 
steam-  and  water-pressures  were  measured  by  gauges  made  by  the  Crosby  Steam  Gauge  and  Valve 
Company  of  Boston.  These  gauges  were  tested  by  their  manufacturers  immediately  before  the 
trial,  and  were  certified  to  be  correct.  The  temperature  of  delivered  water  was  measured  by  a 
thermometer  inserted  in  the  delivery-pipe,  close  to  the  inspirator.  All  the  thei*momcters  used  in 
the  tests  were  made  by  Huddleston  of  Boston,  and  were  carefully  tested.  In  determining  the  tem- 
peratnres  at  maximum  and  minimum  delivery,  the  water  was  forced  into  the  boiler  furnishing 
fiteam  to  the  inspirator,  and  the  results  in  Table  VIII.  and  in  column  9,  Table  VII.,  were  detei^ 
mined  under  the  same  conditions.  The  boiler  used  in  the  experiments  was  of  the  sectional  vari- 
ety,  and  quite  small,  the  grate-surface  being  only  6.26  feet.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  maintaining  the  steam-pressure  steady  when  forcing  water  into  it  by  the  inspirator  that 
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was  being  tested,  so  that,  in  the  capacity  experiments,  the  results  of  which  will  be  found  in  col- 
umns 2  and  3,  Table  VII.,  the  delivered  water  was  run  to  waste,  being  throttled  in  the  delivery- 
pipe  until  the  water-pressure  was  equal  to  that  of  the  steam  supplied  to  the  inspirator.  -  The 
use  of  so  small  a  boiler,  apart  from  its  inconvenience,  was  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  inspirator,  as  considerable  water  was  entrained  with  the  steam,  owing  to  the  severe 
drain  upon  the  boiler.  To  deteimine  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  by  the  inspirator,  the  supply- 
water  was  drawn  from  a  tank  which  was  supported  upon  platform  scales,  and  the  time  required  to 
deliver  a  given  weight  was  measured  by  a  stop-watch,  the  experiments  beine  repeated  several  times, 
at  each  pressure,  in  order  to  check  the  results.  The  vacuum  in  the  supply-pipe  was  measured  by 
attaching  a  vacuum-gauge  to  a  short  supply-pipe  immersed  in  water,  and  nearly  closing  the  water- 
supply  valve.  The  highest  admissible  temperature  of  supply-water  was  measured  by  a  thermometer 
placed  in  the  supply-pipe,  close  to  the  inspirator,  the  supply-water  being  lifted  from  a  barrel,  and  its 
temperature  being  regulated  by  mixing  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  supply-pipe.  The  accuracy  of  this 
method  of  trial  was  also  checked  by  gradually  heating  the  water  in  the. barrel  until  a  point  was 
reached  at  which  the  inspirator  would  no  longer  work. 

Tablk  YllL^Higlieal  Temperature  admissible  for  Supply-Water^  lifted  2  FceL,  by  the  Hancock  Sta- 
tionary Inspirator^  No,  80. 
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In  some  further  trials  of  this  inspirator,  on  June  11  and  12,  1879,  lifting-jets  and  nozzles  of  differ- 
ent  proportions  were  used,  with  the  following  results :  At  a  steam-pressuro  of  50  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
the  maximum  temperature  of  supply-water  admissible  was  151°;  at  60  lbs.,  146";  80  lbs.,  147° ;  90 
lbs.,  145°;  100  lbs.,  148°  ;  110  lbs.,  144?;  120  lbs.,  146°.  Experiments  were  also  made  at  different 
rates  of  delivery ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  maximum  temperature  admissible  for  the  supply-water 
was  practically  the  same  whether  the  inspirator  was  working  with  a  minimum  or  maximum  delivery. 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  already  described,  the  results  of  which  are  contained  in  Tables  VII. 
and  YIII.,  other  trials  were  made,  which  are  detailed  below. 

Delivering  water  against  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  steam,  the  temperature  of  supply-water 
being  69°,  and  the  lift  2  feet,  the  lowest  pressure  at  which  the  inspirator  would  start  was  12  lbs. 
per  square  inch  with  a  free  supply,  and  9  lbs.  with  the  supply  throttled.  Once  started,  and  delivering 
under  a  free  discharge,  the  inspirator  continued  to  work  as  long  as  there  was  any  indication  of  pres- 
sure on  the  steam-gauge.  Delivering  against  a  water-pressure  of  5  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  inspirar 
tor  continued  to  work  until  the  steam-pressure  was  reduced  to  1  lb. 

Experiments  were  also  made  to  determine  the  time  in  which  the  inspirator  could  be  started,  when 
both  the  instrument  and  the  supply-pipe  were  heated  by  allowing  steam  to  flow  through  for  a  short 
time.  With  the  stationary  inspirator,  lifting  water  from  2  to  8  feet,  allowing  steam  to  flow  through, 
and  then  starting  the  instrument  at  once,  without  closing  the  steam-valve,  the  time  required  to  start 
was  16^  seconds  when  the  temperature  of  the  supply-water  was  116°,  and  6^  seconds  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  supply-water  was  76°,  the  steam-pressure  being  95  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the 
water-pressure  the  same. 

Using  the  locomotive  inspirator,  with  a  lift  of  8|  feet,  steam-pressure  of  126  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
water-pressure  160  lbs.,  and  supply- water  70°,  the  time  requii^ed  to  start,  after  heating  the  instru- 
ment and  supply-pipe  as  hot  as  the  steam  could  make  them,  was  2  seconds.  With  a  lift  varying 
between  2  and  3  feet,  and  a  steam-  and  water-pressure  of  95  lbs.  per  square  inch,  it  was  found  that 
the  inspirator  would  start  promptly  (not  a  single  failure  occurring)  with  supply-water  heated  to  the 
highest  temperature  admissible  for  regular  working.  At  these  moderate  lifts  it  was  found  that  the 
water  could  be  taken  by  the  lifter,  and  discharged  at  the  waste  orifice,  at  much  higher  temperatures 
than  were  admissible  for  the  operation  of  the  inspirator — ^the  temperature  of  the  supply-water  being 
raised  to  196°  without  sensibly  affecting  the  prompt  action  of  the  lifter. 

A  number  of  trials  were  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  water  wasted  in  starting  the  locomotive 
inspirator,  and  the  average  was  1.15  U.  S.  quart. 

The  stationary  inspirator  was  fitted  up  with  a  supply-pipe  having  considerable  flexibility  by  reason 
of  two  right-angled  bends,  and  attempts  were  mode  to  stop  the  operation  of  the  instrument  by  strik- 
ing and  jarring  the  supply-pipe,  the  steam-  and  water-pressure  being  130  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and 
the  lift  8  feet.  After  extraordinary  exertions,  the  jet  was  broken  in  a  single  instance,  and  the 
inspirator  stopped,  but  only  by  straining  the  connections  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  considered 
unsafe  to  repeat  the  experiment.  The  supply-pipe  was  jarred  by  heavy  blows  applied  at  rarious 
points,  without  affecting  the  operation  of  the  in.<«pirator. 
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The  results  of  the  experiments  in  Table  YII.  show  that  the  inspirator  requires  no  adjustment  for 
changes  in  steam-pressure  and  water-supply ;  and  a  further  experiment  was  made  by  simultaneously 
redndDg  the  steam- and  water-pressure  from  160  to  .2^  lbs.  per  square  inch,  keeping  the  waste- 
Talve  closed,  without  adjusting  either  the  steam-  or  water-supply.  This  experiment  affords  addi- 
tional proof  in  regard  to  the  adaptability  of  the  instrument  to  varying  conditions  of  pressure. 

After  completing  the  experiments  already  described,  the  stationary  inspirator  was  connected  25 
ft  above  a  tank,  and  was  started,  with  a  steam-pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square  inch,  delivering 
against  an  equal  water-pressure.  The  water-pressure  was  then  increased  to  80  lbs.  per  square  inch 
before  the  inspirator  ceased  to  work.  The  temperature  of  the  delivered  water  in  this  experiment 
was  156°.  Again  starting  the  inspirator  at  25  ft.  lif:t,  and  steam-  and  water-pressure  of  50  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  these  pressures  were  gradually  reduced,  and  the  inspirator  continued  to  operate  as 
long  as  there  was  any  indication  of  pressure  in  the  steam-gauge,  the  water-pressure  being  2^  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

The  inspirator  is  sometimes  used  to  elevate  water  into  tanks,  using  the  lifting-jet  on!y.  With  a 
lift  of  25^  ft.,  the  temperature  of  the  delivered  water  was  only  increa^  from  70"  to  83°. 

Experiments  were  also  made  upon  the  ease  of  starting  the  inspirator  at  a  lift  of  25  ft.  With  the 
inspirator  and  supply-pipe  at  ordinary  temperature,  the  time  required  to  lift  the  water  was  10| 
seconds ;  and  to  start  the  instrument,  the  steam-  and  water-pressure  being  50  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
the  time  required  was  21|  seconds.  The  inspirator  and  supply-pipe  were  then  heated  by  blowing 
through,  and  water  was  lifted  in  48^  seconds.  Tliese  trials,  together  with  those  made  at  low  lifts 
previously  detailed,  show  the  remarkable  promptness  of  the  insti*umcnt  in  starting,  under  all  condi- 
tions within  its  capacity. 

The  Itfting-jet  used  in  these  experiments  was  proportioned  for  a  steam-pressure  of  60  lbs.  per 
square  inch ;  and  to  show  the  range  of  this  jet,  after  the  inspirator  had  been  started  on  a  26  ft. 
lift,  the  steam-  and  water-pressure  were  simultaneously  increased  to  80  lbs.  per  square  inch  before 
the  jet  broke.  Reducing  the  lift  to  24  ft.,  the  steam-pressure  required  to  start  against  an  ^ual 
water-pressure  was  45  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  range  was  considerably  increased,  the  steam* 
and  water-pressure  being  varied  to  100  lbs.  per  square  inch  before  the  jet  broke.  With  a  lift  of  24 
ft,  and  steam-  and  water-pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  water  in  the  supply-pipe  was 
hcnted  to  117''  before  the  inspirator  ceased  to  work. 

On  June  11,  1879,  some  experiments  were  made  with  a  stationary  inspirator,  No.  20,  at  higher 
lifts  than  had  been  previously  employed.  The  lifting-jet  used  was  proportioned  for  a  steam-pressure 
of  about  60  lbs.  per  square  inch,  at  a  maximum  lift;  and  the  results  of  the  trials  are  appended. 
For  a  lift  of  26  ft.  7  in.  the  steam-pressure  required  to  start  the  inspii'ator  was  60  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  the  time  employed  in  starting  was :  From  time  of  opening  steam-valve  to  lifting  water,  10 
seconds ;  and  from  time  of  opening  steam-valve  until  inspirator  was  in  operation  with  a  water-pres- 
sure equal  to  that  of  the  st«am,  88  seconds.  After  the  inspirator  was  started  the  water-pressure  was 
increased  to  95  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  steam-pressure  being  60  lbs.,  before  the  jet  broke.  The  lift 
was  then  increased  to  27  ft,  and  the  inspirator  lifted  water  in  11  seconds  with  68  lbs.  of  steam,  and 
delivered  water  aj/ainst  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  steam  in  52|  seconds.  The  water-pressure 
was  then  increased  to  95  lbs.  per  square  inch  before  the  jet  broke ;  and  to  show  the  range  of  this 
particular  lifting-jet,  the  steam-  and  water-pressure  were  simultaneously  reduced  to  10  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  then  increased  to  70  lbs.  before  the  inspirator  ceased  to  operate. 

Thk  Injkctor,  considered  is  a  Pdmpino  Engine,  is  not  an  economical  machine,  as  will  appear 
from  the  calculations  on  page  169.  As  a  boiler-feeder,  however,  it  is  more  economical  than  a 
steam-pump,  when  cold  feed-water  is  used,  since,  although  but  little  of  the  heat  of  the  steam  is  con- 
verted into  useful  work,  nearly  all  the  remainder  is  returned  to  the  boiler  with  the  feed-water.  In 
its  present  improved  form,  the  injector  is  rapidly  superseding  the  pump  on  locomotives,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  stationary  and  steamship  boilers  also. 

mSULATORfs.    See  Telegraph  Apparatus. 

IROXCLAD  VE.SSELS.    See  Armor. 

IRONIXG  MACHINE.    See  Laundry  Machinery. 

IRON-MAKING  PROCESSES.  The  various  processes  of  iron-making,  by  which  is  here  under- 
stood the  production  of  wrought  iron  from  iron  ore,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  direct  and  the 
indirect  Tlie  direct  processes  are  those  in  which  the  ore  is  converted  in  one  or  more  operations 
into  wrought  iron,  without  being  first  converted  into  cast  iron.  The  indirect  processes  are  those  in 
which  the  ores  are  first  smelted  in  a  blast-furnace,  forming  pig  iron  or  cast  iron,  and  the  pig  iron  is 
then  converted  by  a  subsequent  process  into  wrought  iron.  For  the  method  of  making  cast  iron, 
see  Furnace,  Blast,  and  Furnace,  Cupola  ;  for  other  subjects  more  or  less  directly  related  to  iron- 
making,  see  Forge,  Forging,  Furnaces,  Hammers,  Punching  and  Shearing  Machinery,  and  Steel. 

In  the  blast-furnace,  iron  ores— containing  oxygen  in  combination  with  the  iron,  together  with  vari- 
ous earthy  impurities — are  first  deoxidized,  and  the  impurities  are  then  removed  by  fluxing.  The 
iron  is  then  impregnated  with  from  2  to  6  per  cent,  of  carbon,  a  smaller  percentage  usually  of  sili- 
con, and  still  smaller  percentages  or  traces  of  other  impurities,  as  sulphur  and  phosphorus ;  then 
melted  and  run  out  of  the  furnace  in  the  shape  of  pig  iron.  In  the  subsequent  conversion  of  pig 
iron  into  wrought  iron,  the  carbon,  silicon,  and  other  impurities  are  removed,  and  the  resulting  pro- 
duct, wrought  iron  (sometimes  called  malleable  iron,  also  weld  iron),  consists  of  iron  with  very  small 
proportions  of  impurities.  The  methods  by  which  this  conversion  is  accomplished  include  what 
are  known  as  the  finery  and  the  puddling  processes,  which  are  treated  of  hereafter.  By  ttic  Besse- 
mer and  Siemens-Martin  steel  processes  pig  iron  is  also  decarbonized  and  freed  from  impurities, 
forming  a  product  which  may  be  as  pure  as  or  even  purer  than  wrought  iron,  to  which  tiie  names  of 
mild  steel,  homogeneous  metal,  and  ingot  iron  are- variously  applied. 

In  this  article  the  several  direct  ■  proocsscs  will  be  described,  also  those  indirect  processes  whose 
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object  Is  tbe  conTersion  o(  pig  into  wrougbt  (weld)  IroD.  Those  indirect  procesae*,  including  the 
B^semcr  lad  Siemeus-Uarlin  prooessea,  whoso  object  is  tbe  convcreion  of  pig  iron  into  mild  Rted 
(inj^t  iron)  arc  treated  of  in  the  article  on  Stsel. 

1.  DniECT  Pbocksbes. 

Tlie  direct  processes  of  making  wrought  iron  arc  both  ancient  and  primitive.  Rccoi-da  o[  these 
processes  date  back  to  tLc  earliest  luBlorical  times,  and  processes  almost  ciactl;  similar  ta  llie 
ancieot  ones  are  still  in  use  in  uncivilized  countries,  and  to  a  amnl!  eilent,  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  of  oertsin  grades,  in  the  United  States.  The  direct  processes  have  been  almoat  cotirelj  eupcr- 
Hcded'in  modem  times  bjthe  indirect;  not  however  on  account  of  tbe  improved  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct of  tbe  latter,  but  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  In  recent  times  many  efforts  hare  been  made 
BO  to  improve  the  ecunom;  of  tbe  direct  processes  that  they  may  make  iron  more  cheaply  than  the 
indirect,  but  thus  far  wiUiout  success,  except  nnder  the  most  favorable  conditions  in  a  vetj  few 


In  tbe  most  primitive  procesaes,  such  as  those  which  are  still  used  la  Asia  and  Africa,  scarcely  any 
other  apparatus  is  needed  than  a  small  hearth,  or  a  hole  in  the  ground,  with  or  without  a  chimney. 
An  air-blast  is  furnished  by  •  bellows  or  other  simple  blowln);  macliinc.  Only  rich  ores  are  used, 
and  the  fuel  is  invariably  charcoal.  A  furnace  of  this  kind,  still  used  in  Persia,  oonpists  of  a  mere 
cavity  yi  tbe  earth,  fl  to  12  in.  deep,  and  of  a  diameter  equal  to  twice  the  depth.  It  is  lined  wiUi 
pulverized  charcoal.  Charcoal  in  fragments  Is  then  thrown  in,  and  covered  with  ore,  which  may  be 
line  and  caked  together  with  water,  or  in  coarse  pieces.  Several  alternate  layers  of  charcoal  and  ore 
suoceed,  when  the  whole  heap  it  coveiTd  with  charcoal.  It  Is  then  Sred  at  the  bottom,  and  tbe 
blast  applied  by  a  lai^  hand-bellovs,  which  blows  through  a  pipe  introduced  In  tbe  lower  part  In 
a  few  hours  a  small  tinll,  or  loup,  is  obtained,  which  is  taken  out  and  hammered  by  hand.  By  reheat- 
ing and  hammering  it  is  finally  brought  Into  shape,  and  purified  of  dndcr.  The  process  is  such  as 
may  be  practised  on  a  smaller  scale  in  a  blacksmith's  foi'ge.  Ilgs.  S431  and  2432  are  respectively  a 
section  and  a  ground  plsn  of  a  heai-th  in  u»e  in  Europe  about  the  middio  of  the  16th  century,  as 
described  by  Agrieola.  The  letter  h  in  iMith  shows  the  hearth  proper,  (  the  tuyere,  and  h  the  bcllowa. 
This  form  is  not  unlike  tbe  blacksmith's  fort;e  of  our  own  times,  and  the  fumaoea  used  in  tbe 


Catalan  process  at  tbe  present  day  are  but  modifications  of  it.  These  crude  furnaces  show  that  the 
production  of  iron  from  the  ore  is  a  process  of  the  most  ehaple  description,     'llie  quality  of  the  iron 

produced  in  them  also  is  not  surpa!<sed,  and  rarely  even  equalled,  by  that  made  by  tiic  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  modem  times.  The  enormous  progrttss  In.  iron-making  during  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  and  especially  within  the  present  century,  has  been  in  the  ditection  of  quantity  end 
ohcacness,  and  not  in  that  of  improved  quality. 

Tie  Catalan  Pi-oe/it. — This  process  derives  its  name  from  the  province  of  Catalonia,  in  nonhem 
Spain,  where  probably  it  was  first  introduced  into  wcfltcin  Europe.    The  furnace  in  which  it  is  car- 
ried on  is  known  as  tbe  Catalan  foi^e,  although  tbe  names  open  fire,  forge,  German  forge,  and 
bloom ai-y  arc  often  indiscriminately 
MSB.  applied  lo  it,    Seine  writers  malte  dis- 

tinctions between  the  various  types 
of  furnace  to  which  these  names  may 
be  correctly  applied,  but  they  arc  not 
important,  and  the  some  name  is  ap- 
V  plied  lo  different  types  of  furnaces  in 
different  localities.  The  teiTn  blocm- 
ary  is  also  applied  to  a  furnace  which, 
while  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to 
the  Catalan  forge,  is  used  fur  a  differ- 
ent purpose,  viz.,  the  conversion  of 
pii;  iron  into  wrought  iron.  It  is  de- 
scribed under  the  bead  of  the  finer; 
process. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  Catalan 

forge,  as  still  used  in  the  Pyrenees,  is 

shown  in  FigH.  2433,  S434,  and  24SS. 

fig.  2433  is  a  vertical  section  through  tbe  axis  of  the  tuyere,  and  Fig.  2434  another  section  at 

right  angles  to  tlie  fi;nner.    In  Fig.  2438,  W  W  represents  the  wall  separating  the  forge  from  the 

bUat  uachlnery,  and  In  which  is  tbe  embrasure  for  tbe  tuyere.     The  hearth  is  usually  lijted  witb 
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ruUron  platea,  and  the  eomiier,  or  side  opposite  the  tuyere,  irith  fl«.t  bars.  SomedmeB  the  lining  of 
tJiew  a  a  refractory  suidnone  or  granite ;  but  the  cinder-slope  (on  tlie  side  o  of  the  tuyere),  on 
which  tbc  woi-lmum  reMs  his  ban,  is  aiwavB  of  cut  iron.  The  tpcrtare  o  ia  for  the  discluii^e  of 
dnder  iato  the  embrsBare  beneath.    The  tuyere  f  is  a  truncated  half  cone  of  copper,  with  the  ori&ce 


or  ege  drcnlar,  from  1}  to  S  in.  in  diameter ;  it  is  let  at  about  SO  in.  abore  the  bottom,  and  Inclined 
■t  an  angle  of  3l)°  to  40°,  and  projects  about  8  in.  into  the  tire.  The  hearth  at  the  bottom  measarea 
ibmit  !4  to  Sfl  in.  aqunre.  Blast  is  furnished  either  by  n  bellows,  or  by  the  biowing  machine  driven 
bywater-prcsjurc  known  aB  the  Crompe.  (See  Blowiks.)  Id  the  operations  of  the  torge  at  usually 
conducted,  a  chac^o  of  about  1,000  lbs.  of  ore  is  irelj;bcd  out  and  crushed  under  the  forgo-hamnier. 
The  furnace  having  been  heated,  and  a  mass  of  iacandescent  charcoal  and  melted  dnder  lyinii;  upon 
the  bottom,  fresh  charcoal  is  paclied  in  the  hearth  ap  to  the  orifice  of  the  tuyere,  and  upon  this  bed 
a  box  of  c  iari<e  ore  Is  emptied  and  packed  a^ralnat  the  sloping  side  or  counter,  charcoal  alternating 
■lilh  fine  ore  being  packed  on  the  tuyere  side.  The  blast  is  started  at  a  light  pressure,  gradually 
increa^g  to  about  1^  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  hearth,  except  a  small 
portion  at  the  sloping  side  on  which  the  coar«e  ore  is  placed,  are  kept  eorered  wMi  ^e  ore  and  char- 
coal, thus  forcing  the  gases  (carbonic  oxide)  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  charcoal  to  pass  out 
through  the  coarse  ore  and  reduce  It  to  the  metallic  slate.  Tbc  ore  gradnallj  siaks  down,  and  the 
impnrities  melt  into  slag,  which  is  tapped  off  every  hour.  The  operation  lasts  about  six  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  greater  portion  of  the  ore  has  been  reduced  and  the  impurities  fiuied 
awsy.  The  pieces  of  reduced  iron  which  may  be  adherent  (o  the  sides  are  pushed  by  the  workmen 
into  the  ci^Dtral  moss  of  iron.  The  blast  is  then  stopped,  and  the  mass  of  iron,  known  as  a  loop  or 
iHOMi,  weighing  about  360  lbs.,  Is  pried  out  of  the  fire  by  long  bars,  and  hammered  into  blooms  oi' 
billets.  Four  operations  or  beats  are  usually  made  per  day.  The  details  of  the  process  vary  to 
some  extent  in  different  localities.  Both  the  quality  of  the  product  and  the  yield  depend  upon  the 
skill  of  the  workmen.  The  slag  is  very  rich  in  oxide  of  iron,  which  of  course  causes  a  considerable 
Wisle  of  ore.  Acoordhig  to  Francois,  in  the  forges  of  the  department  of  Arifipe,  in  the  south  of 
France,  lOii  kilograinmes  of  merclunt  iron  are  geuerally  obtained  from  21!  kit.  of  ore,  with  a  con- 
EumptiOD  of  SIO  kll.  of  charcoal.  Richard  estimates  that  in  good  work  100  parts  by  weight  of  ore  ' 
shonld  yield  31  of  bar  iron  and  41  of  slags  containing  about  30  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.'  Yields 
obtained  by  Richard  from  the  for^  du  Itessecq  were :  ore  100,  bar  iron  31.2,  slags  BO.S ;  ore  100, 
t>ar  Iron  31,  bIo^  G1.8.  (For  a  very  full  account  of  the  Catalan  process,  as  pi'actised  on  the  con- 
tinent or  Europe,  and  of  the  still  more  piimitive  processes  in  use  in  India,  llomeo,  and  Madagascar, 
eoDsulc  Percy's  "Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel,"  London,  18S4,  pp.  2G4-S1B,) 

Tarinu  modifications  of  the  Calalaa  process  have  been  made  in  certain  localities.  One  of  the 
most  important  improTcmcnts  is  the  application  of  the  wa<ite  heat  to  hent  the  blast,  which  has 
reached  its  greatest  development  in  the  United  States.  In  18TB  there  were  fl4  works  with  over  200 
Catalan  forges  in  the  United  Stales,  with  a  total  annual  capacity  of  about  65,000  net  tons  per  year. 
Of  the>e,  24  works  with  145  forges  were  in  the  SUte  of  Xew  York,  nearly  nil  of  them  being  in  Ulin- 
Ion  and  fUsei  counties,  in  the  Adirondack  region.  In  i860  there  were  as  many  as  200  forges  in 
these  two  counties.  At  that  date  tlie  capadty  of  each  forge  was  about  I  ton  every  24  hours ;  with 
the  better  rjuality  of  ores  100  lbs.  per  hour  could  be  obtained.  Using  selected  oitb  containing  66  per 
cent,  metallic  iron,  21  tons  of  ore  were  ret|uired  per  ton  of  iron  made,  and  2S0  bushels  of  clutrcoal 
weit  used  per  ton.  At  the  present  date  this  practice  has  not  been  essentially  improved  upon.  The 
hearths  of  these  forges  are  about  32  in.  square  and  18  in.  deep.  The  sides  and  bottom  are  of  cast- 
iron  plates  2  or  3  [n.  (hick.  The  Ere  is  open  at  the  front,  but  is  walletl  in  at  the  sides  and  back. 
The  tuyere  is  at  the  side.  Tlie  blast  is  heated  to  about  SDO"  F. ;  the  hot-blast  orcn,  consisting  of  a 
few  fi-shaped  pipes,  Is  placed  directly  over  the  fire.  The  boll  of  iron,  or  loop,  weighing  about  300 
lbs.,  is  drawn  out  every  three  liours,  eight  heats  being  mode  per  day.  It  la  shingled  under  hammera 
weighing  from  1  to  2  tons,  and  formed  into  sliibs  or  billets.  The  iron  made  by  the  Catalan  process 
in  this  country  is  generally  of  the  most  eicellent  ()Uality,  and  commands  a  price  about  60  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  ordinal?  iron  made  by  puddling.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  enabled  tha'process 
to  continue  in  existence  to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  its  great  waste  of  material  and  want  of 
economy  of  labor. 

The  Otmimd  fSmutee. — Percy  describes  a  fumnco  which  he  names  the  osmund  furnace,  from  the 
Swedish  word  otnamJ,  the  name  tf  the  bloom  used  in  it.     It  is  merely  a  Catalan  furnace  extended 
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upward  in  the  form  of  a  quadi'angalsr  or  circular  sli&ft.  A  vertical  wction  is  litowa  Id  Fig.  24S6. 
Prom  I.  perspective  dew  given  by  I'ercj  it  would  ftppeir  to  be  nbout  10  ft.  high,  ll  was  formerly 
In  uae  in  Nunrsj,  Sweden,  and  other  parts-  of  Europe,  and  "il  continues  in  use  to  this  ds;  "  (1864), 
aayi  Percy,  "in  Finland."  The  Germana  called  it  Blano/m  and  Battcmofen.  It  is  interesting  as 
marking  a  stage  in  the  gradual  deTetopment  of  the  blast-furnace  from  the  Catalan  forge  ;  this  and  the 
HtucMen,  hereafter  described,  being  the  intermediate  furnaces  between  tlie  Catalan  forge  and  the 
blast-furnace.  The  method  of  operation  of  the  oimund  furnace  is  nearly  the  Name  as  that  of  tbe 
Catalan  forge.  The  following  remarks  con- 
S4ie  ccming  it  ue  taken  from  Percy  :  "  Kot  more 

than  1^  ton  could  be  made  weekly  in  one  ot 
(heae  furnaces ;  aod  in  working  up  the  oamund 
or  bloom  there  was  a  loss  of  from  33  to  SO  per 
cent.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  that, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  ol  a  large  amount 
ot  phosphorUB  in  the  ore  employed,  the  oamund 
furnace  yielded  good  malleable  iron ;  wbereas 
the  iron  obtuiaed  from  eucb  ores  by  tbe  usual 
method  of  producing  cast  iron  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  subsequently  converting  it  into  mal- 
leable iron,  is  cold-short  and  bad.  It  has  been 
previously  stated  that  the  osmund  furnace  ia 
still  in  operation  in  Finland  ;  but  a  still  more 

ground  side  by  eide  with  a  mudem  blaet.fur- 
nace.  The  ore  treated  is  so-called  lake  ore;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  OEmund  furnace  that 
good  iron  can  be  made  from  this  ore,  the  rcsEon,  no  doubt,  being  that  the  phosphorus  in  the  ore  does 
not  pass  into  the  iron,  but  remains  in  the  slag." 

The  Sfiicio/in.— The  Stiickofen,  Wolfofcn  l  f rom  Stuck,  Wolf,  names  for  the  bloom),  or  high  bloom- 
ary  furnace  is  the  final  development  of  the  old  furnaces  in  which  wrought  iron  was  produced  direct 
from  the  ore.  In  it,  indeed,  by  increasing  its  heiLfht  and  the  pressure  of  the  blntit,  cost  iron  was 
fii-Bt  made,  it  is  believed  by  accident  \  and  this  cast  iron  was  then  a  waste  product,  an  the  art  of 
making  iron  castings  was  at  that  time  unknown.  The  Stiickofen  is  now  nearly  abandoned  iti  Europe, 
a  few  only  said  to  be  still  in  eiistence  in  Hungary:  but  a  similar  furnace  is  in  use  in  Japan,  (for 
description  of  the  latter,  see  Joumal  nf  tht  A-oii  and  Stel  ImOult,  1676,  No.  S,  p.  613.)  According 
to  Karstcn,  the  European  fumaccH  varied  in  height  from  10  to  16  ft.  In  some  the  shaft  increased 
resuiai'ly  from  top  to  bottom,  but  in  most  it  Ijcllicd  out  In  the  middle ;  it  was  either  round  or  quad- 
rangular in  horizontal  section.  One  dexcribed  by  Percy  had  an  interior  form  of  two  truncated  cones 
wilii  their  broad  ends  or  bases  in  contact.  It  was  16  ft.  high;  the  diameter  at  the  bottom  was  2i 
ft.,  at  the  top  or  mouth  l\  ft.,  and  at  the  widest  part,  which  was  eiactly  in  the  middle,  4  ft.  2  in. 
The  furnace  was  carried  up  a  few  feet  higher  tlian  the  mouth,  gi-aduallj  widening,  for  the  sake  of 
oonvenience  in  charging.  There  was  one  tuyere,  placed  14  in.  above  the  bottom,  but  in  the  course  of 
long  working  the  bottom  or  hearth  stone  became  so  much  corroded  away  that  it  was  SO  in.  above  the 
bottom.  Tbo  operation  of  the  Stiickofen  did  not  dilTer  greatly  from  that  of  tlie  Catalan  forge.  A 
tump  of  from  4  to  6  cwt.  re(|uired  for  its  production  from  £16  to  234  cubic  feet  of  ehareool.  On  an 
average  three  such  lumps  were  made  in  a  day.  The  metal  forming  the  lump  produced  in  the  Stiicko- 
fen was  described  by  tjnanti  (179(1)  as  soft,  tou^'h,  and  malleable,  though  Ices  so  than  bar  Iron ;  he 
considered  it  as  intermediate  between  cast  and  bar  iron,  yet  nearly  approaching  the  latter. 

The  Stuckofen  was  at  one  time  employed  for  tbe  production  of  both  wrought  and  cast  iron,  the 
conditions  necessary  for  tbe  formation  of  the  latter  being  prolonged  contact  of  the  reduced  melal 
with  carilon  at  a  bigh  temperature ;  and  this  is  secured  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  charcoal  rel- 
ativcly  to  the  iron-producing  materials.  When  the  Stiickofen  produced  cast  iron,  it  became  known 
as  the  Blauofen ;  and  it  was  the  development  of  this  bjr  Increasing  its  dimensions,  the  pressure  of 
tbe  blast,  and  the  temperature  of  the  hearth,  which  gradually  led  to  the  blast-furnace  of  the  preseii' 
day,  in  which  fast  Iron  exclusively  is  produced.    (See  Fcrnace,  Ulast.) 

Modern  Dirrci  Froccincf. — Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  biaat-fumace,  mallfable  or  wrought 
iron  be^^n  to  be  made  from  cast  iron,  by  various  methods  hereafter  described.  These  constituted 
the  indirect  processes,  which  on  account  of  their  greater  economy  have  nearly  superseded  the  direct 
processes.  It  hai  been  found  in  practice  that  to  convert  the  ore  into  cast  iron,  and  then  to  conrert 
the  east  Iron  into  wrought  iron,  required  a  smaller  expenditure  per  ton  of  product  thon  to  make  Ibc 
wrought  iron  tram  the  oro  ba  one  operation.  The  manifest  Ibeorettcal  advantages  nf  direct  pro- 
cesses, however,  have  for  many  years,  and  especially  durin:;  the  last  half  ccntun',  led  inventors  to 
devise  methods  by  which  the  direct  processes  could  be  so  improved  as  to  become  more  economical 
than  tbe  indiroct.  Frequently  these  new  direct  processes  have  seemed  almost  to  attain  commereial 
success,  but  the  improvements  in  the  indirect  processes  have  been  bo  rapid  (hat  the  latter  have  more 
than  held  their  ground  against  tlic  former.  The  new  direct  processes  are  still  being  experimented 
npon  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  metallurgists ;  and  although  they  have  not  come  into  general  use 
at  tho  present  time,  it  is  not  Improbable  that  they  may  do  so  before  many  years  hare  elapsed.  A 
brief  statement  of  several  of  the  modem  direct  processes  will  therefore  be  of  interest. 

CAmofjJVowss.— M.  AdrienChenot  of  Clichy,  France,  in  1823  made  bis  firp^t  trials  of  a  process 
for  making  steel  direct  from  tbe  ore,  and  for  thirty  years  experimented  and  improved  upon  these 
processcii.  From  18B2  to  1857  several  works  were  erectcil  in  France,  Spun,  and  Belgium  tor  the 
manufacture  of  steel  upon  a  commercial  scale  by  his  methods.  In  1871  the  process  wis  still  in  use 
at  Clichy,  near  Paris,  where  it  had  been  established  in  ISfiS,  and  near  Bilbao  in  Spain,  where  it  had 
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been  established  in  1862.    The  following  is  condensed  from  Grateau's  account  of  the  process  as  con- 
dacted  at  Hautmont,  in  France,  in  1867,  as  given  by  Percy : 

The  ore  snfficiently  pure,  if  in  mass,  is  broken  into  lumps  of  about  30  cubic  centimetres  (1.779 
inch);  but  if  pulverulent,  it  is  agglutinated  by  compression,  with  the  addition  in  some  cases  of  re- 
Uudng  nuitters — ^for  example,  8  per  cent,  of  resin.  It  is  then  mixed  with  more  wood  charcocd  than 
suffices  to  remove  tlie  whole  of  the  oxygen  from  the  ore.  In  practice  an  ore  containing  66  per  cent 
of  iron  is  mixed  with  1^  to  1^  time  its  bulk  of  charcoal.  With  this  mixture  the  reduction  furnace 
U  charged.  The  furnace  consists  of  two  rectangular  vertical  chambers  or  retorts,  about  6  ft.  long, 
1|  ft.  wide,  and  28  ft.  high,  inclosed  in  a  cubical  pedestal  of  masonwork  surmounted  by  a  truncated 
cone.  Beneath  the  retorts  are  the  fireplaces,  and  below  the  level  of  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fireplaces  is  a  pit  to  receive  the  apparatus  for  discharging.  Around  each  of  the  retorts  is  a  series  of 
vertical  flues,  conununicating  below  with  the  fireplaces,  and  above  with  a  large  flue  opening  into  the 
air.  If  the  reduced  iron  were  withdrawn  while  hot,  or  even  warm,  it  would  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  air  take  fii^e  and  be  again  oxidized.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  at  the  bottom  of  the  retorts 
is  fixed  a  rectangular  case  of  sheet  iron,  about  16  ft.  in  length,  termed  the  refroidistoir  or  cooler. 
The  cooler  may  when  necessary  be  surrounded  with  a  second  case,  through  which  circulates  a  current 
of  cold  water.  In  a  furnace  at  Hautmont  with  a  single  retort,  4  ft.  11  in.  long  by  1  ft.  8  in.  broad, 
the  charge  was  about  1|  ton  of  calcined  iron  ore  and  half  a  ton  of  wood  charcoal.  Reduction  is 
completed  In  8  days,  when  the  charge  is  withdrawn,  and  the  freshly-formed  iron  sponge  (the  name 
given  to  the  reduced  metal)  falls  into  the  cooler,  where  it  remains  8  days ;  and  so  the  operation  is 
repeated,  the  entire  process,  including  reduction  and  cooling,  lasting  6  days.  The  yield  is  about 
12  cwt.  of  sponge,  and  the  fuel  consumption  about  1  ton  6  cwt.  of  charcoal.  When  perfectly  re- 
duced, iron  sponge  has  a  bright  gray  color,  is  soft,  and  can  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife  into  thin  sUces. 
It  may  be  ignited  by  a  match,  when  it  continues  to  bum  until  wholly  oxidized.  The  imperfectly 
reduced  ore  has  a  black  color,  and  can  neither  be  cut  nor  ignited.  A  modification  of  Chenot's  pro- 
cess consists  in  reducing  the  ore  by  a  current  of  hot  carbonic  oxide,  and  not  by  intermixture  with 
solid  carbonaceous  matter.  The  reductionchaml)er  is  connected  with  two  carbonic-oxide  generators 
on  each  kmg  side,  communicating  with  the  reducing  chamber  near  the  bottom  and  above  the  top  of 
the  cooler.  After  the  sponge  is  removed  from  the  cooler  it  is  balled  together  in  a  charcoal  hearth, 
sod  hammered  into  a  bloom. ' 

A  report  on  Chenot*8  process  made  in  1866  by  MM.  Combes,  Regnault,  and  Thiria  to  the  French 
IGnister  of  Public  Works,  says :  **'  It  is  not  probable  that  these  processes,  in  their  actual  state,  could 
be  applied  wiUi  advantage  to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  except  perhaps  where  rich  ores  of  iron  might 
be  procured  at  a  low  price  and  labor  would  be  cheap."  The  French  Exposition  of  1866  granted  the 
medal  of  honor  to  M.  Chenot,  considering  his  process  the  most  important  metallurgical  improvement 
of  the  time. 

C^/s  /VtMMs.— In  1887  and  1840  Mr.  William  Neale  Clay  obtained  two  patents  in  England  on 
a  process  for  making  wrought  iron  direct  from  the  ore.  In  this  process  the  purer  kinds  of  ore  were 
crashed  to  lumps  not  larger  than  a  walnut,  and  these,  mixed  with  one-fifth  their  weight  of  charcoal, 
coke,  coal-slack,  or  other  carbonaceous  matter,  were  subjected  to  a  bright-red  heat,  in  a  day  retort  or 
other  suitable  vessel,  until  the  ore  was  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  When  the  reduction  was  com- 
plete, the  spongy  iron  was  transferred  direct  to  a  puddling  furnace,  where  it  was  balled,  and  then 
wrought  into  blooms  under  a  tilt-hammer.  The  process  succeeded  in  making  an  excellent  quality  of - 
iron,  which  however  was  not  uniform,  but  it  was  commercially  a  failure. 

A  modification  of  Clay's  process  was  tried  at  Workington,  England,  which  was  not  abandoned  till 
after  1,000  tons  of  bar  iron  had  been  made  by  it  at  a  heavy  loss.  In  this  modification  the  ore  was 
reduced  directly  in  a  puddling  furnace.  A  mixture  of  ground  hematite  with  about  one-third  its 
wei^t  of  coal-slack,  washed  in  a  solution  of  soda  ash  or  brine,  was  used,  and  smelted  in  conjunction 
with  pig  iron.  To  the  mixture  of  hematite  and  slack  there  were  added  about  4  lbs.  of  fire-clay,  4  oz. 
of  soda  ash,  and  6  oz.  of  common  salt  to  each  112  lbs.  of  ore.  The  bar  iron  produced  was  tolerably 
uniform  and  of  fair  quality. 

RenUm^a  Proeen. — ^This  process  was  patented  in  the  United  States  by  James  Kenton  in  1861.  It 
was  carried  on  upon  a  commercial  scale  in  Cincinnati  and  in  Newark,  N.  J. ;  but  it  proved  a  failure 
io  economy,  although  good  iron  was  produced  by  it.  The  furnace  in  shape  resembled  an  ordinary 
puddling  furnace,  having  a  fire-brick  chamber  at  the  end,  10  ft  high,  6  ft.  broad,  and  7  in.  wide. 
This  diamber,  which  was  in  fact  a  large  vertical  muffle  or  retort,  was  entirely  surrounded  externally 
by  the  flue  or  chimney  of  the  furnace.  It  was  filled  with  12  cwt.  of  a  carefully  made  mixture  of 
from  20  to  26  per  cent,  of  ore,  and  from  76  to  80  per  cent,  of  coal,  both  finely  broken,  and  became 
snfficiently  heated  to  cause  the  reduction  of  the  ore.  The  reduced  ore  was  discharged,  as  required, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  into  the  body  of  the  furnace,  where  it  was  exposed  to  a  welding 
heat  and  worked  into  balls,  which  were  hammered  in  the  usual  way  into  blooms. 

yiaia^a  Proeaa, — ^Mr.  Frederick  Tates  published  a  pamphlet  in  London  in  1860,  describing  a  pro- 
posed direct  process  which 'appears  to  be  a  modification  of  Chenot's.  It  employ^  gas-furnaces,  in 
which  carbonic  oxide  was  produced  in  generators,  to  heat  the  reduction  chamber.  The  latter  consisted 
of  a  succession  of  three  fire-clay  retorts,  set  vertically  over  each  other  and  united  by  socket-joints. 
They  were  from  80  to  36  ft.  in  height,  and  capablaof  hokKng  80  to  40  tons  of  ore.  The  shafts 
were  filled  fay -nenns  of  hoppers  at  &e  top,  and  the  product  wm  dist^rged  through  double  air-tight 
doors  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sdmission  of  air. 

SmMa  Prpeeta.-^A  direct  process  experimented  upon  at  the  Clifton  Iron  Works,  New  X^^K  '^ 
1868,  the  invention  of  Dr.  George  Hand  Smith,  is  described  by  Osbom.  The  crushed  ore  is  mixed 
with  about  half  its  weight  of  charcoal,  and  charged  in  about  2  tons  at  a  time  into  a  reverberatoiy 
faraaoe,  In  whidi  also  carburetted  hydrogen  is  generated  from  petroleum  or  coal-tar.  The  car- 
huietted  hydrogen  aids  directly  in  reducing  the  ore.    In  about  five  hours  the  ore  is  deoxidized  and 
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cArboniied,  io  tint  the  resulting  sponge  is  renlly  steel.  This  process,  Osboni  statee,  does  not  iccm 
to  h&re  been  very  BuoccBsful. 

>aoCber  direct  process,  mentioned  b;  Osborn  ns  in  operation  at  Einggolil,  Pn.,  oonsiHtti  "  in  driv- 
ing the  ore  down  from  alielf  to  shelf  to  meet  tm  ascending  column  of  ignited  cliarcual  [i&rticlea,  and 
tbuB  deoiidiiing  tbc  ore."     There  ie  no  inter  recoi'd  of  the  results  of  tlieae  (wo  proceHsca. 

SliU  mort Ravni  Direct  I'rtxata. — Tbc  alKive-described  modern  pracesBea  have  all  icsulted  in 
commercial  failure,  and  iiave  been  nearly  if  not  quite  Bbandoned.  Aa  most  of  tliem,  however,  con. 
tun  some  elements  of  success,  and  the  cause  of  (heir  failui'e  was  generally  mechanical  diffleullien 
which  perhaps  are  not  Insurmountable,  the;  may  again  be  brought  forward  in  improved  shape.  Tbcy 
arc  worthy  of  record,  therefore,  lor  other  purpoeee  than  as  mere  matters  of  history.  Four  new 
direct  processes,  of  which  accounts  have  been  published,  havs  been  invented,  and  are  still  (1879) 
lieing  experimented  upon,  witb  apparently  sonie  prospeets  of  success.  I'bese  are  the  direct  procesMs 
o('  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens  of  England,  Ur.  Thomas  S.  Blair  of  I^ttsbui^h,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Du  Pu;  uf 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Edward  Feekbam  of  PUttiburgh,  N.  Y. 

SianeTu'i  Direct  Proeea. — This  process  is  in  operation  at  Towocster,  England,  and  at  Lajldore, 
Wales.  The  inventor  first  experimenied  at  Laodore  in  IS68  wltb  a  rotatiaj;  furnace.  Air  uid  gas 
vere  admitted  at  one  end,  and  the  flame  aid  gas  produced  by  their  combustion  passed  to  the  opposite 


or  chimney  end,  where  a  mixture  of  crashed  ore  and  carbonaceous  material  was  introduced.  By  the 
hIow  rotation  of  this  f  umncc,  the  miiiure  gTodually  advanced  lo  the  holler  end  of  the  (Camber,  and 
was  redaeed  to  spongy  iron.  'I'he  I'cducllon  of  (lie  ore  was  accoiiiplislied  in  a  cumpankUTelf  short 
tinie,  but  it  was  found  that  the  spongy  metal  produced  nbEorbcd  sulphur  from  the  heating  gases,  and 
thus  was  rendered  unfit  for  the  pnxluctiim  of  ateel.  This  led  to  Ihc  abandonment  of  this  form  of 
the  process.  The  next  stage  of  the  ciperimcnt  consisted  in  melting  ores  mixed  witb  fiuxing  mate- 
riala  io  a  reverbemtory  furnace  so  arranged  as  to  aceoni|>lish  the  fusion  in  a  continuous  manner,  mi 
^^  that  the  fused  ore  might  be  acted  on  by 

^^  solid  carbonaceous  matter,  and  the  me- 

tallic iron  be  separated  in  a  compact 
form,  wliile  the  earthy  constituents  of 
the  ore  would  form  a  fusible  slag  with 
the  fluxing  material.  The  results  proved 
that  a  most  excellent  charscter  of  iron 
I  could  be  obtained  b;  this  means,  bilt 
I  the  yield  was  unsalisfaetoi^,  the  sings 
showing  a  varinblo  percenloge  of  iron. 
amounting  rarely  to  less  than  16  per 
cent,,  but  occasionally  reaching  40  per 
cent.  The  precipitation  of  the  iron  re- 
quired a  most  intense  heat,  exceeding 
the  welding  heal  of  iron.  The  invenior 
then,  in  IS70-'TI,  again  turned  his  al- 
tenlion  to  the  rotating  furnace. 

1  he  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  lining  ca- 
pable of  resisting  the  high  degree  of 
heat  necessary  for  the  precipilalion  of 
the  iron,  and  al  the  same  time  resisting 
the  eheinieal  action,  was  overcome  by 
the  aw  of  biuillc  mixed  with  clay  and 
plnmbajM.     The  heat  frr  the  rolathig 
furnace  is  produced  by  the  Siemens  gns- 
proilucera  and  rcgoncralora  (hereafter  dcseribeil).     Fi;!.  2437  represents  a  longitndinal  vertical  section 
ihrou?!)  the  rotator  and  the  Ten;uneratoni,  and  M?.  S4:l8  a  vertical  cross-secllon  through  the  rotat'M'. 
IIk  improved  rotating  chamber  is  conatnic:cd  of  iron,  and  rests  upo'n  four  atKi-friotioD  roller*. 
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Wheel-gearing  is  applied  by  which  either  a  slow  rotatiye  velodty  of  4  to  5  revolntioiis  per  hour  can 

I  be  imparted  to  the  chamber,  or  a  more  rapid  relodty  of  00  to  80  revolutions  per  hour.    The  cham* 

bcr  used  at  Landore  is  7  ft  6  in.  in  diameter  and  9  ft.  long,  and  is  provided  with  a  bauxite  lining 
about  7  in.  thick.     A  tap-hole  is  on  the  working  side  for  discharging  the  slag  into  the  cave  below, 

'  where  it  Is  received  into  vessels  mounted  on  wheels.    At  the  two  extremities  of  the  rotating  chamber 

nre  large  orifices,  one  of  which,  on  the  side  of  the  regenerators,  serves  for  the  introduction  of  the 

I  heated  gas  and  air,  as  well  as  for  the  exit  of  the  products  of  combustion,  <Lnd  the  other,  facing  the 

working  platform,  is  closed  by  a  scationaiy  door.     The  gases  enter  with  a  certain  velocity  which 

I  flonds  them  forward  toward  the  door,  and  makes  them  reach  the  exit  passacre  ouly  after  they  have 

traversed  the  rotating  chamber  to  and  fro.    (Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  InUitnte^  i.,  1873.) 

Dr.  Siemens  has  erected  three  of  these  rotative  furnaces  at  bis  experimental  works  at  Towoester, 
two  of  them  with  working  drums  7  ft.  in  diameter  and  9  ft  in  length,  and  the  third  of  smaller 
dimensions.  The  ends  of  the  furnace-chamber  are  lined  with  bauxite  bricks,  and  the  circumference 
with  ferrous  oxides,  resulting  from  a  mixture  of  furnace-cinder  enriched  with  roll-scale  or  with  cal- 
cined blackband  in  lumps.  The  operation  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Siemens  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
Newcastle  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  September,  1877  (Journal  of  the  Iron  and  8ted 
ItuHtMie^  1977):  '*  About  80  cwt.  of  ore  mixed  with  about  9  cwt  of  small  coal  having  been  charged 
into  the  furnace,  it  is  made  to  rotate  slowly  for  about  2|  hours,  by  which  time  the  reduction  of  the 
metal  should  be  completed,  and  a  fluxed  slag  be  formed  of  the  earthy  constituents  containing  a  con- 
Riderable  peroentage  of  ferrous  oxide.  The  slag  having  been  tapped,  the  heat  of  the  furnace  and 
the  speed  of  rotation  arc  increased  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  balls.  These  balls  contain  on  an 
average  70  per  cent  of  metallic  iron  and  80  per  cent,  of  cinder,  and  upon  careful  analysis  it  is 
found  that  the  particles  of  iron,  if  entirely  separated  from  the  slag,  are  pure  metal,  although  the 
slag  may  contain  as  much  as  6  per  cent,  and  more  of  phoephonc  arid  and  from  1  to  2  per  cent  of 
sulphur.  In  shingling  these  balls  in  the  usual  manner,  the  bulk  of  the  cinder  is  removed,  but  a 
sufficient  residue  remains  to  impart  to  the  fracture  a  dark  appearance  without  a  sign  of  crystalline 
fracture.  The  metal  shows  in  being  worked  what  appears  to  be  red-shortness,  but  what  should  be 
termed  slag-shortness.  In  piling  and  reheating  this  iron  several  times,  this  defective  appearance  is 
gradually  removed,  and  cryaialline  iron  of  great  purity  and  toughness  is  produced.  The  balls  as 
they  come  from  the  rotator  are  placed  under  the  shingling  hammer  and  beaten  out  into  flat  cakes 
not  exceeding  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  are  cut  by  shears  into  pieces  of  suitable  size,  and  formed 
into  blooms  of  about  2  cwt.  each,  which  are  consolidated  under  a  shingling  hammer  and  rolled  into 
bars.  The  bars  have  been  sold  in  Staffordshire  and  Sheffield  at  prices  varying  from  £7  to  £9  per 
ton,  being  deemed  equal  to  Swedish  bar  as  regards  toughness  and  purity.*' 

The  Siemens  process  was  experimented  upon  in  Pittsburgh  for  a  few  months  in  1877-'78.  While 
excellent  iron  was  produced,  the  waste  was  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  suocei^s  of  the  process  on  a 
commercial  scale,  and  caused  its  abandonment  at  the  time.  Another  furnace  for  working  this  pit>- 
cess  is  now  (1879)  being  erected  at  Tyrone,  Pa. 

Blair'a  IHreet  Proeeu. — In  1872  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Blair  of  Pittsburgh  made  an  improvement  on 
Chenot's  and  Clay's  processes.  The  operation  was  conducted  in  an  upright  retort,  circular  in  section, 
4^  ft  in  diameter  and  50  ft.  high.  In  the  upper  10  ft  was  inserted  a  metal  pipe,  or  "  thimble,"  8^ 
ft  in  diameter,  leavii^  for  this  distance  from  the  top  an  annular  space  about  4^  in.  across,  through 
which  the  ore  and  charcoal  passed  down.  (Experience  showed  that  these  dimensions  were  too  large : 
3  ft  diameter  of  retort  and  2  ft  4  in.  diameter  of  thimble,  and  a  total  height  of  40  ft  from  ground 
level,  are  largo  enough.)  Heat  produced  by  burning  fuel-gas  from  any  form  of  generator  is  applied 
outside  of  the  retort;  and  the  carbonic  oxide  rising  upward  in  the  thimble  is  met  by  air  passiii«; 
downward  to  meet  it,  producing  a  mass  of  flame  in  the  thimble,  keeping  it  at  a  red  heat  except  near 
the  top.  The  ore  and  charcoal  charged  into  the  top  of  the  annular  space  are  thus  exposed  to  heat 
from  both  the  outside  and  inside.  The  reduced  ore  is  cooled  in  passing  down  to  the  lower  portion 
of  the  retort,  which  is  kept  closed  until  the  sponge  is  removed.  One  such  retort  produces  about  2 
tons  in  24  hours.  The  sponge  after  removal  is  compressed  by  hydraulic  power  into  blooms,  which 
can  be  welded  in  a  heating  furnace  or  melted  in  an  open  hearth  into  soft  steel.  In  melting  the 
sponge  with  half  as  much  pig  iron  into  steel  in  a  Siemens  open-hearth  furnace,  the  loss  was  about 
10  per  cent 

In  1876  Mr.  Blair  discovered  during  some  experiments  that  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
alkali  to  the  carbonaceous  matter  mixed  with  the  ore,  the  action  of  reduction  was  quickened  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  and  ora  which  took  80  hours  to  reduce  without  alkali  could  be  perfectly  reduced 
in  6  hours  with  it  Subsequent  investigation  showed  that  lime  answered  as  well  as  any  other 
alkali,  and  that  an  addition  of  5  per  cent,  was  amply  sufficient.  It  was  then  found  that  the  old  form 
of  furnace  was  not  adapted  to  quick  reduction,  and  the  system  of  external  heating  was  abandoned, 
and  that  of  passing  hot  carbonic  oxide  through  the  mass  of  ore  and  carbonaceous  matter  wns 
alopted.    The  following  is  a  description  of  the  furnace : 

A  vertical  retort  of  fire-bricks,  with  an  external  wrought-iron  casing,  stands  upon  an  entablature 
^npported  on  columns.  The  retort  is  continued  below  the  entablature  by  a  wrought-irOn  cylinder 
with  water-jacket ;  or,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Ireland  of  Manchester,  England,  instead  of  one  wrought- 
iron  cylinder  four  small  ones  are  suspended,  which  split  up  the  hot  sponge  into  small  columns,  by 
ihli  means  effecting  the  cooling  more  rapidly.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  each  cylinder  is  a  conical 
iDonthptece  and  valve,  by  whicJi  the  iron  sponge  can  be  discharged  periodically  into  any  receptacle 
placed  beneath.  The  retort  Is  filled  by  an  ordinary  bell  and  hopper.  The  carbonic  oxide  is  gener- 
ated in  a  gas-producer  placed  a  few  feet  from  the  reducing  furnace,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  fine. 
The  producer  is  circular  in  section,  fonncd  of  wrougbt-iran  plates,  lined  with  fire-brick,  and  standing 
OB  an  entablature  supported  by  columns.  Below  the  entablature  is  suspended  a  wrought-iron  oon- 
moation,  tapering  to  a  conical  discharging-valve  for  allowing  the  ashes  to  bo  from  time  to  time 
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removed.  Apertures  for  admitting  air  for  combustion  in  the  gas-producer  are  placed  in  its  drcum- 
forencc,  fitted  with  slide-ooTers  to  regulate  its  admission.  The  cost  of  producing  iron  sponge  by 
this  process  in  England  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Ireland  in  1878  to  be  22«.  per  ton,  exclusive  of  the 
ore.  He  states  that  iron  sponge  melts  readily  in  a  cupola  fmnacc^  and  the  nak  of  oxidation  is  less 
tlian  when  it  is  tlirown  into  a  bath  of  pig  iron  in  an  open-hearth  furnace.  To  produce  100  tons  of 
the  metal  per  week,  he  estimates  the  cost  of  plant  at  about  £2,500— two  reducing  furnaces,  two 
cupolas,  fan  or  blower,  small  engine  and  boiler,  hoist,  and  ore-breaker,  being  all  that  is  required. 
{J<mmal  of  the  Iron  and  iilcel  Indituic,  i.,  1878,  p.  48 ;  I'ransactians  of  the  Ametiean  InOUutc  of 
Mining  Engineeny  'vol.  ii.,  p.  175.) 

The  inventor  has  furnished  the  writer  of  this  with  a  few  notes  of  the  results  of  the  later  experi- 
ments made  in  Pittsburgh,  as  follows :  The  sponge  was  produced  regularly,  and  in  considerable 
quantities,  as  four  furnaces,  each  coLtaining  three  ratorts  each  S  ft.  in  diameter,  were  kept  steadily 
in  operation.  Having  at  command  such  unpreoedented  quantities  of  iron  in  this  rare  form,  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  experimenting  upon  it  on  a  large  soale,  and  the  following  facts  were  developed : 

1.  Iron  sponge  cannot  be  economically  cleaned  of  its  earthy  constituents  by  simply  bringing  it  to 
a  welding  heat  and  hammering.    If  carried  far  enough  to  make  clean  iron,  the  loss  is  excessive. 

2.  It  is  not  valuable  as  an  adjunct  to  puddling,  if  introduced  in  lumps;  if  fine-ground,  it  greatly 
accelerates  puddling,  but  the  iron  is  not  so  clean. 

8.  It  can  be  used  in  the  open-hearth  steel  melting  furnace  if  in  pieces  of  half  an  inch  diameter  or 
over,  simply  thrown  in  cold,  or  roughly  balled  up  in  a  scrapping  furnace  and  cast  in  hot.  The  waste 
need  not  exceed  16  per  cent.,  and  the  quality  of  product  is  the  best  that  the  ore^s  capable,  under 
any  process,  of  producing. 

4.  It  can  be  readily  run  through  a  cupola  and  carbonized  up  to  a  point  of  fair  fluidity,  without  im- 
parting to  it  over  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  silicon. 

The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  after  the  production  and  utilization  of  about  1,000  tons  of  iron 
sponge  at  Pittsburgh  were : 

1.  That  a  state  of  fusion  is  necessary  somewhere  in  the'  course  of  working,  in  order  to  give  a 
desirable  product. 

2.  That  the  open-hearth  melting  furnace  affords  an  excellent  means  of  treatment. 

8.  That  the  proper  field  for  the  process  appears  to  be  at  the  mines  of  rich  iron  ores,  where,  with 
simple  apparatus,  the  sponge  can  be  produced,  run  through  a  cupola,  and  its  resulting  metal  sent 
into  market  as  a  cheap  and  valuable  stock  for  further  metallurgical  operations. 

Du  Putf'i  JHreet  FroeuB. — ^In  1868  Mr.  Charles  M.  Du  Puy  of  Philadelphia  began  a  series  of  experl- 
ments  on  reducing  iron  ore  by  means  of  carbonaceous  fuel  in  closed  vessels.  Experiments  in  this 
direction  were  made  as  early  as  1791  by  Lucas,  who  patented  a  process  for  reducing  iron  with  car- 
bon  in  air-tight  pots,  and  by  Mushet  in  1794,  who  forged  iron  which  he  had  carefully  reduced  away 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  brought  to  the  pasty  state  in  a  crucible.  In  1877  Mr.  Du  Puy  patented 
his  latest  improved  process,  which  is  thus  described :  Iiich  hematites  or  magnetites  are  cru^ed  and 
pulverized,  together  with  charcoal  or  other  fuel  and  fluxes  in  the  proper  proportions,  in  an  ordinary 
^  Chilian  "  mill,  such  as  is  used  for  grindmg  the  '*  fix ''  for  puddling  furnaces.  This  mixture  is  then 
filled  into  annular  sheet-iron  canisters,  of  No.  26  iron,  which  are  about  16  in.  in  diameter  and  from 
16  to  88  in.  high,  the  hole  in  the  centre  being  6  in.  in  diameter,  holding  enough  ore  to  make  a  cake 
of  metal  that  will  shingle  from  100  to  250  lbs.  of  iron.  The  fuel  used  for  deoxidation  may  be 
cither  charcoal,  coke-dust,  or  anthradte-dust.  The  canisters  are  placed  on  end  in  an  ordinary  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  on  a  bed  of  coke,  7  or  8  in.  apart,  so  as  to  allow  a  full  drculation  of  heat  The 
heat  is  urged  to  a  full  welding  temperature,  and  in  about  5  or  6  hours  the  canisters  wil^  their 
contents  have  consolidated  into  masses  of  metal,  saturated  with  pasty  slag,  which  after  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  hammer  are  made  into  blooms  without  roheaUng.  Of  the  practical  capacity  of  this  pro- 
t%68  the  inventor  writes  as  follows:  "Suppose  a  fumaee  is  constructed  10  by  15  ft.  inside  capacity, 
to  hold  6  rows  of  these  canisters  (88  in.  high)  one  way,  with  7  canisters  the  other,  placed  8  in.  apart 
and  8  in.  from  the  furnace  walls ;  then  the  furnace  would  hold  85  canisters,  each  containing  about 
400  lbs.  of  ore,  of  67  per  cent,  metallic  iron.  They  would  be  reduce  in  6  to  7  hours,  but  say  8 
charges  were  made  in  24  hours.  Each  canister  of  400  lbs.  of  ore  yielding  80  per  cent,  or  280  lbs. 
of  metallic  iron  hammered  or  squeezed,  the  furnace  would  produce  8,000  lbs.  of  iron  at  a  charge,  or 
24,000  lbs.  of  muck-bar  every  24  hours.*' 

Several  practical  tests  of  the  process,  made  in  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere  during  1877-78,  have 
given  most  excellent  results  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  iron  pixxiuced.  An  analysis  of  iron  made 
by  it  from  Jlepublic  (Lake  Superior)  ore  gave  99.7  per  cent  metallic  iron,  0.042  cai'bon,  0.021  silicon, 
0.082  sulphur,  0.016  phosphorus,  0.185  sUg.  The  ore  from  which  this  iron  was  made  contained 
0.058  phosphorus.  The  purity  of  the  iron  makes  it  equal  to  the  best  brands  of  Swedish  iron  used 
for  crucible  steel  or  other  purposes  where  great  purity  is  essential.  (Journal  of  the  Franklin  InUt- 
tute^  December,  1877,  and  December,  1878.) 

Peekftam^t  Direct  Proeess^-^This  process,  which  appears  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Catalan 
process,  is  described  in  a  report  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Osbom  (Iron  Age^  May  81,  1878).  A  few  ex- 
tracts  from  this  report  will  give  an  idea  of  its  method  of  operation :  "  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr. 
Pcckham  is  one  of  three  stories,  or  retorts,  with  flues  on  each  side,  provided  with  dampers  so 
arranged  that  each  crucible  or  retort  may  be  kept  at  a  uniform  and  at  any  desired  heat.  Each  cruci- 
ble or  retort  and  flue  is  provided  with  a  door  in  its  rear  or  back  end.  This  enables  the  careful 
manager  not  only  to  determine  the  degree  of  heat,  but  also  if  he  chooses  to  examine  the  ore  as  to 
its  progress  in  deoxidation.  He  can  either  continue  the  boat  or  draw  the  ore  dovm  to  the  next  lower 
story  or  cnidble,  on  its  way  to  the  inclined  plane  or  floor,  along  which  the  ore  is  conveyed  when 
(|eoxidizcd  to  the  hearth  or  Are  witliout  exposure  to  the  cold  air.*'  *VMr.  Feekham's  method,  sum- 
iHluily,  oonsists  in  heating  the  ore  in  the  presence  of  carbon  in  air-tight  crudbles^  or  retorts,  at  sue- 
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oessiTely  ineraMed  but  QBiformly  mainlftiiMd  tersperatureB,  commeneiDg  at  a  very  low  heat  He 
Chen  tranif era  the  treated  ore,  or  reaultiiig  jnetaUio  iron,  while  yet  hot,  and  without'cxpoBure  to  oold 
ah*,  to  a  forge  fire,  wherdn  it  is  worked.  The  ore  is  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  the  charcoal 
let  in  opoa  the  appennost  shelf  or  fioor  of  a  horixontal  emcible ;  there  it  receives  the  firat  roasting, 
in  connection  with  charcoal  and  carbonic  oxide,  from  the  fire  of  the  hearth.  It  is  then  passed  down- 
ward and  let  HH  upon  the  next  lower  crucible  floor,  where  it  readily  takes  up  more  carbon,  which 
combines  with  the  remaining  oxygen  of  the  ore  and  passes  off.  It  now  begins  to  become  metallic 
iron,  and  the  heat,  increasins  at  Uie  next  lower  chamber  or  crucible,  reduces  the  ore  more  fully  to 
the  metallic  condition.  Without  exposure  to  the  chilling  contact  with  air,  it  is  immediately  drawn 
down  upon  the  fire  of  the  hearth  and  balled  into  the  loop,  and  thence  sent  to  the  hammer  to  be 
made  into  blooms  or  billets." 

Mr.  Peckham  states,  November  27,  1878,  that  his  process  has  been  in  use  for  over  two  yean  by 
Bowen  ft  Signer  of  Saranac,  N.  T.,  who  are  making  some  2,000  tons  of  iron  a  year  by  it,  which  is 
used  for  horse-nails,  fine  rivets,  etc.,  in  place  of  Norway  or  Swedish  iron.  It  is  also  in  operation  at 
KImmswick,  Mo.,  at  the  worlu  of  the  Pediham  Iron  Company.  Using  Iron  Mountain  or  other  good 
ores,  it  requires,  for  2,240  lbs.  of  blooms.  If  ton  of  ore  and  160  bushels  of  charcoal.  Each  furnace 
will  turn  out  about  8,000  lbs.  of  blooms  in  24  houn. 

Another  modification  of  the  Catalan  process  is  now  (1879)  being  experimented  upon  by  the  Hori- 
eon  Iron  Company  at  Ticondcroga,  N.  Y.  In  this,  as  in  the  Peckham  process,  the  ore  descends 
through  a  retort-chamber,  where  it  is  partially  reduced  before  being  drawn  into  the  fire.  Its  chief 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  charging  of  the  very  fine  ore-dust  into  another  chamber,  where  it  is  pre- 
heated, and  then  taken  by  a  screw  conveyer  and  carried  through  a  small  gas-pipe  into  the  tuyere, 
which  conveys  it  into  the  forge  fire  and  deposits  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  loup.  In  this  way,  it  is 
daimed,  a  loss  of  fine  ore  is  avoided  and  a  saving  of  fuel  effected. 

7%e  EUerthoMMn  /Vomm.— Between  the  direct  and  the  indirect  processes  for  making  wrought  iron 
may  be  placed  the  Bllerahausen  process,  since  it  is  virtually  a  combination  of  both.  In  this  process 
the  purer  varieties  of  ore  are  powdered  and  mixed  with  the  molten  pig  iron  as  it  flows  from  the  blast- 
fornaee.  The  oxygen  of  the  ore  partially  bums  out  the  carbon  and  the  silicon  of  the  pig,  and  the 
blooms  formed  consist  of  a  conglomerate  of  partially  decarbonized  pig  iron  and  granulated  iron  ore. 
Tb^e  are  subjected  to  a  high  heat  in  a  puddling  furnace,  to  reduce  or  separate  the  superfluous  ore, 
and  are  then  roiled  into  bars.  The  process  was  in  operation  for  more  than  a  year  in  Pittsburgh  in 
1868-'69,  and  for  some  time  in  Troy,  N.  T. ;  and  at  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be  a  complete  success. 
After 'a  thorough  trial,  however,  it  was  abandoned  on  account  of  its  want  of  economy.  (For  a  full 
descripUon  see  OslM>m*s  *^  Metallurgy,"  page  860  el  9eq,) 

'IL  InniEBfTr  Pbocbsses. 

These  include  all  those  processes  in  which  wrought  iron  is  made  by  decarbonizing  pig  iron.  Tlie 
process  which  is  now  most  extensively  employed  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  puddUng.  But  before 
tlie  introduction  of  puddling  the  conversion  was  effected  in  a  "  finery  **  or  hearth. 

The  Finenf  Proeene$. — ^These  have  undergone  numerous  modifications  in  different  localities,  but 
they  are  all  substantially  the  same  in  principle.  Professor  Turner  describes  no  less  than  fourteen 
distinct  varieties,  which  are  comprised  in  three  general  classes,  viz.:  the  once-melting-dovm  process 
(JSmmalst^nuUerei),  the  Walloon  process  (  Wallonaehmiede),  and  the  German  or  breaking-up  process 
{Demttehs  oder  AufbreeksehnUede),  The  first  of  these  has  six  subdivisions,  the  others  four  each. 
Three  only  of  the  fourteen  varieties  are  considered  by  Percy  as  worth  describing — ^the  Swedish,  the 
Bngfish,  and  the  Styrian  Walloon  processes.  The  English  is  subdivided  into  two  varieties,  the  South 
Wides  and  the  Lancashire  processes.    These  we  shall  describe  briefiy. 

In  the  South  Wales  process,  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  **  melting  finery,'*  commonly  termed  a 
**  refinery  "*  or  ^  run-out,*'  described  more  particularly  hereafter,  and  two  charoocd  fineries  or  hearths. 
The  pig  iron  is  melted  under  coke  in  the  melting  finery,  and  the  molten  metal  is  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  two  charcoal  fineries  supposed  to  be  ready  to  receive  It  Each  of  the  latter  is  merely  a  shallow 
quadrangular  hearth  formed  of  iron  plates,  surmounted  by  a  fire-brick  stack.  Cold  blast  is  used, 
supplied  through  one  tuyere.  The  molten  metal  as  it  flows  into  the  finery  partially  solictifies,  and  is 
at  once  broken  up  by  an  iron  bar.  Charcoal  is  thrown  in,  with  whidi  the  iron  is  mixed,  and  the  mass 
heaped  up  on  the  side  next  the  tuyere.  Water  is  thrown  at  intervals  over  the  charcoal  to  prevent  its 
mmecessary  waste.  If  this  is  not  done  frequently,  great  loss  of  fuel  occure.  The  metal  is  loosened 
and  raised  up  and  cindere  tapped  off  from  time  to  time,  and  the  blast  kept  on  constantly  for  about 
an  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  metal  is  thoroughly  decarbonized,  becomes  pasty,  and  is  welded 
together  into  a  ball,  which  is  taken  out  and  hammered  into  any  desired  shape. 

The  finery  known  as  the  Lancashire  hearth  is  still  used  extensively  in  Sweden.  As  in  the  South 
Wales  process,  the  furnace  consists  of  a  cavity  formed  of  cast-iron  plates.  The  plate  at  the  bottom 
is  kept  cool  by  flowing  water.  The  side  walls  above  the  hearth  are  protected  by  cast-iron  plates. 
Hot  blast  is  used  through  one  water-tuyere  with  semicircular-shaped  nozzle.  The  axis  of  the  tuyere 
b  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  10*^.  The  apparatus  for  heating  the  blast  is  merely  a  siphon  pipe  of 
east  iron  placed  in  a  chamber  above  the  hearth.  A  cast-iron  plate  is  provided  upon  which  pigs  or 
blooms  may  be  heated,  thus  economizing  the  heat  of  the  waste  gases.  In  the  operation  of  this 
heartii,  it  is  filled  with  clean  charcoal,  and  tiien  a  diarge  of  200  lbs.  of  pig  iron  in  plates  2  in.  or  8  in. 
thick,  which  has  been  previously  heated  on  the  cast-iron  plate,  is  transferred  to  the  hearth.  Fresh 
charcoal  is  added  and  the  blast  turned  on,  when  in  about  half  an  hour  the  metal  will  have  completely 
melted  down,  and  in  dropping  through  the  blast  from  the  tuyere  will  have  become  partially  oxidized. 

*  Tbe  tenns  finery  and  i«flD«ry  are  tomettmes  utM  Indiscriminately.  The  nomencUture  need  by  Percy  is  fbltowcd 
kera,  nukinc  reflnerymeen  the  ftimaoe  in  which  pertlal  decarbonlzation  is  effected  (the  '*raa-oat*'),  and  flnery  the 
"^         la  iniSeh  the  deotttonintfon  it  oampleted. 
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After  complete  f u»ioii  the  fining  proper  begins.  Tbia  consiaU  in  continually  breaking  up  the  nictal 
wilh  a  b&v,  anil  carrjinj;  toward  the  tuyere  the  raw  or  insuSiiaenll}'  decarbonized  portloiu,  wliich 
being  more  fusible  than  the  rest  runiothehottODi  &iid  there  hirdcn.  Thia  o|)eratioii  lasts  about  half 
an  hour.  Subsequently  all  the  metal  U  brought  up  to  the  top  of  the  hearth  and  a^raiD  melted  dawn 
lit  a  high  heat  lo  furm  the  ball,  fresh  charcoal  being  thrown  in  at  interrals.  The  bull  ia  then  lalicu 
out  and  hammered.  The  bloom  thus  obtained,  when  the  woikiaeD  are  akiltcd,  is  Tcry-sound  and  tne 
from  impuritiea.  The  following  commercial  details  of  the  Lancashire  process,  as  carried  on  in 
Sweden,  are  giien  by  Percy  ; 

ATsrago  weight  of  btooma  from  ono  finery  per  week,  tons 6.0 

Weight  of  bloom  per  cent,  of  piB  iron Ba.7B 

Charcoal  cousiimcd  per  Ion  of  blooms,  by  weight,  tons 0.9 

"  "  "  "        bj  volume,  ouMc  feet SfiO 

In  the  United  States  (he  finery  processes  ire  still  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  works  ai'e  known 
as  bloomarica  or  foi-gca,  wliich  names,  as  before  mentioned,  are  aJso  indiacriminMety  applied  tu 
Catalan  foc^es.  The  fuiiiaces  are  known  ss  fineries  or  knobbling  fires.  In  187S  there  were  reported 
58  wo^B  with  an  annual  capacity  of  60,000  net  tons,  of  which  SO  worka  with  a  capacity  of  40,000 
tons  are  In  Fennsjlvania,  chiefly  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  Hneries  in  Pennsylvania  usually 
work  13  hours  a  day,  and  moke  in  that  time  six  loops  weighing  about  half  a  ton  ;  the  product  of  a 
fire  is  therefore  about  three  tooa  per  week.  Instead  of  pig  Iron,  refined  or  piste  metal  from  the  run- 
out or  refinery  is  sometimes  used,  requiting  a  smaller  amount  of  fuel  and  a  shorter  time  to  oompletc 
the  operation  than  when  pig  iron  ia  used.  With  refined  nielal  a  fire  may  make  a  ten  per  daj.  A  ton 
of  billets  requires  usually  about  nine-tenths  of  a  ton  of  charcoal  and  H  cwt.  of  pig  iron. 

In  Kovember,  1878,  there  were  seven  varieties  of  blooms  or  billets  quoted  in  the  Philadelphia 
market,  some  made  by  the  Catalan  direct  procew,  Dthera  by  the  bloomaij  indirect  process.  The  fol- 
lowing will  give  an  idea  of  the  names  of  these  blooms,  their  relative  value,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  chiefiy  used:  1.  Champlain  ore  blooms,  tS8  to  |li9  pertonof  2,210  lbs.  Made  in  the 
Catalan  foi^^,  principally  In  the  Champlain  district  In  New  York,  bat  a  few  in  New  Jersey  and  the 
South.  Used  for  C.  No.  1  plate  iron,  and  for  sheared  "sbelp"  for  tubes,  but  now  In  little  demand. 
2.  Churcoal-Bcrap  blooms,  (87  to  (39  per  too  of  2,240  lbs.  at  forgo.  Made  In  alt  aeclions  of  tiio 
United  States  by  "sinking"  scrap  with  charcool  in  a  bloomary  or  reverbcratory  fumacti.  Used  for  U. 
11.  No.  1  boiler-plate,  and  for  wire  purposes.  S.  Best  charcoal  blooms,  |S3  to  (GO  per  ton  of  2,24i> 
Iba.  Same  as  No.  1,  but  made  from  high-grade  magnetic  ores  containing  but  little  phoepbonis.  Used 
for  crucible  steel.  4.  Beat  charcoal  bors^  fWi 
**^'  to  $6B  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.     Uade  from  No.  S 

by  haoimering  or  rolling.  Bars  Vi  ft.  long  by 
3{  by  }  in.  Used  prln^tiolly  In  Pittsburg  by 
crucible-Bleel  makers.  C.  Otmered  bloom*, 
960  to  186  per  ton  of  2,464  Iba.  Hade  in 
bloomnry  Area  with  charraial  from  pig  iron 
(chiefiy  from  charaoal  pifc),  principally  In  Penn- 
sylvania. They  ate  small  blooms,  24  in.  lon^ 
by  41  to  5  In.  square,  with  beveled  edge«i 
hence  the  name  cornered.  Useid  for  thin  sheets. 
6.  Gold-blast  oharooal  blooms,  (67  to  (60  per 
bm  of  2,!40  Iba.  tiade  in  bloomary  Are  witli 
charcoal  from  oold-b'ast  charcoal  pig.     Locali- 


tie«,  Cumberland,  Susquehanna,  Sdiuyt . 
kill,  and  Juniata  valleys,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Used  for  best  flange  boiler-plate. 
7.  Antlimcite  pig  blooms,  $50  to  ffll 
per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  Made  from  an- 
thracite  pig  in   bloomary  fire,      F""' 

cionerally  charcoal,  nltht^ugh  coke  

fliingc  boiler-pla'e,  ihc  writer's  informant  »...- 

arc  not  as  reliable  in  quality  as  No.  8.    At  the  time  the  above 


locu.     Made  throughout  Ponnaylvanin.    Used  frr 

if  (he  conscience  of  the  user  wilt  ]icrmit,"    Thry 

!  given,  forge  pig  »ai 
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^iioled  in  Philadelphia  at  $15.50  to  $16.50,  and  ordinary  wrought-iron  bars  (made  in  the  puddling 
furnace)  at  from  $35.80  to  $42.66  per  ton  of  2,340  Ibj.  The  high  priced  obtained  for  the  charcoal 
blooms  are  evidence  of  their  superior  quality. 

The  Refinery  or  Bun-oui  J*%re, — ^This  may  bo  considered  as  an  auxiliary  to  either  the  finery  or  the 
puddling  furnace.  Its  object  is  the  partial  purification  of  the  pig  iron  pi*eparatory  to  its  more  com- 
plete purification  in  other  furnaces.  It  is  now  but  little  used  in  the  United  States,  but  is  still  used 
to  some  extent  in  Europe.  The  refinery  is  illustrated  in  Figi.  2439,  2440,  and  2441,  taken  from 
Percy's  **  Metallurgy."  It  consists  essentially  of  a  rectangular  hearth  with  two  or  more  (often  three) 
water-tuyeres  on  each  side,  inclining  downward.  The  sides  and  back  are  formed  of  hollow  iron 
castings  <^led  water-blocks,  through  which  water  is  kept  flowing,  the  front  of  a  solid  cast-iron  plate 
containing  a  tap-hole,  and  the  bottom  of  sand  resting  on  a  solid  platform  of  brickwork.  Coke  Is  used 
as  fuel,  with  cold  blast  at  a  pres- 
sure of  about  8  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  The  space  immediately 
orer  the  4ioarth  is  inclosed  on 
each  of  the  two  sides  cither  by 
a  brick  wall  or  by  a  cast-iron 
pbUe;  the  fit>nt  and  back  with 
folding  wrought-iron  doors,  which 
are  frequently  left  open.  Above 
this  space  19  a  short  chimney  sup- 
ported on  cast-iron  columns. 

In  the  operation  of  the  refinery  "" 
a  charge  of  coke  is  thrown  upon 
the  hearth,  and  upon  it  about  1 
to  2  tons  of  pig  iron,  with  a 
small  portion  of  hammer-scale. 
The  blast  is  turned  on  and  the 
metal  melted,  running  through 
the  coke  to  die  bottom  of  the 
hearth.  The  blast  being  strongly 
oxidizing,  a  considerable  quanti- 
ty of  cinder  is  formed,  and  the 
iron  is  deprived  of  most  of  its 
silicon  and  a  portion  of  its  car- 
bon. The  blowing  lasts  for  about  half  an  hour  after  the  iron  is  melted,  the  tuyeres  being  tlefleot- 
ed  upon  the  surface  of  the  iron,  when  the  metal  and  dnder  are  tapped  out  together,  and  flow  out 
along  the  running-out  bed  in  front,  which  ccmsists  of  a  number  of  cast-iron  plates.  In  some 
placoi  these  plates  are  cooled  by  flowing  water  beneath  them,  but  in  others  the  use  of  water  has  been 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  danger  of  explosions.  The  metal  and  cinder  are  rapidly  cooled  by  the 
cast-iron  plates,  and  the  cinder  rises  to  the  top,  whence  It  is  removed.  The  plate  of  refined  metal, 
about  2  or  8  in.  thick,  is  then  broken  up  and  removed,  in  some  cases  being  cooled  in  an  adjoining 
trough  filled  with  water.  It  has  the  appearance  of  white  or  chilled  cast  iron,  the  upper  surface  being 
of  a  cellular  structure  or  *^ honeycombed"  to  a  depth  dependent  upon  the  length  of  time  the  metal 
has  been  blown.  The  depth  of  the  honeycombing  should  not  be  greater  than  1  in.  in  8  in.,  otherwise 
the  metal  is  hard  to  melt  in  the  puddling  furnace.  The  amount  of  coke  used  per  ton  of  iron  is  about 
4  cwk  The  loss  in  weight  of  the  iron  is  about  10  per  cent.  In  some  places  the  iron  is  charged  in 
the  melted  state  directly  from  the  blast-furnace,  instead  of  being  first  cast  into  pigs.  The  product 
'of  the  refinery,  plate-metal,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  used  either  in  the  finery  or  bloomary  fire 
heretofore  described,  or  in  the  puddling  furnace. 

Hamoir't  Proeen. — ^M.  Ferdinand  Hamoir,  of  Maubeuge,  France,  put  in  practice  in  1875  a  process 
for  refining  east  iron  previous  to  puddling,  which  appears  to  have  given  good  results.  The  process 
consists  in  submitting  cast  iron,  at  the  instant  it  is  tapped  from  the  blast-^mace,  to  a  current  of  air 
fram  the  same  blast  that  is  being  supplied  to  the  tuyeres  of  tlie  furnace  itself.  An  economy  of  10 
per  cenL  of  the  coal  required  in  puddling  Is 
said  to  be  the  direct  consequence  of  the  partial 

deearbonization  thus  effected,  and  in  24  hours,  /^""X..^^^  ▲  /H r\    -   *  - 

with  the  same  quantity  of  coal,  two  charges  more     \^    '        vV?  ^l'_    lit     iri'v*' h  ^t' 

per  day  a-e  obtained  from  the  puddling  fur-    II   II  ^  il  7 ""        if  b-—-"'      H       I 

■ace.     (Journal  of  tJie  Iron  and  Steel  InslHute, 
II,  1876,  p.  660;  i.,  1876,  p.  184.)         W.  K. 

lUOX-M AKINQ  PROCESSED— PUDDLING. 
The  paddling  process  consists  essentially  in  stir- 
ring about  molten  pig  iron  on  the  bed  of  a  ro- 
verberatory  furnace,  heated  by  the  flame  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  an  adjoin- 
ing chamber,  until  the  silicon,  carbon,  sulphur, 
plnspbonis,  and  other  impurities  of  the  iron 
are  oxidized  and  removed,  and  the  iron  thereby 
rendered  pasty  when  heated  and  malleable  when 
cold.  The  process  was  patented  by  Henry  Cort  in  England  in  1784.  Fairbaim  states  that  Cort 
*' expended  a  fortune  of  upward  of  £20,000  in  perfecting  his  inventions  for  puddling  iron  and  rolling 
it  into  bars  and  plates ;  that  ho  was  robbed  of  the  f  itiit  of  his  discoveries  by  the  villainy  of  ofldcials 
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In  a  high  department  of  the  Government ;  and  that  ho  was  ultimatelj  left  to  starre  by  the  apathy 
and  selfishness  of  an  ungrateful  country."  He  states  further  that  Cort*s  inyentiona  **baTe  oonierrod 
an  amount  of  wealth  on  the  country  equivalent  to  £600,000,000  sterling,  and  have  given  employment 
to  600,000  of  the  working  population  of  our  land  for  the  last  three  or  four  generations.'' 

The  puddling  -furnace  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  engravings.    Fig.  2442  is  a  top  view, 
Fig.  2448  a  side  elevation,  Fig.  2444  a  longitudinal  section,  1%.  2445  a  horizonUl  section,  and  Fig. 

2446  an  elevation  at  ihe  fire- 
M48.         ^^i-'^iJI  place  end  of  the  furnace.  The 

furnace  consists  externally 
of  an  oblong  casing  of  iron 
plates,  firmly  bound  together 
by  iron  tie-bars,  and  lined 
with  fire4>rick.  Tlie  fire-grate 
is  separated  from  the  worfc> 
ing-chamber  of  the  fumaae 
by  a  wall  known  as  the  bridge- 
wall,  over  whidi  the  heated 
products  of  combustion  pass 
and  play  upon  the  surface  of 
the  molten  metal  and  cifect 
its  conversion,  and  pass  thence  through  the  ^  neck  "  to  a  chimney,  usually  30  or  40  ft.  high,  which 
is  closed  by  a  damper.  Blither  blast  or  natural  draught  may  be  applied  to  effect  the  combustion  of 
the  coal  in  the  fire-box.  In  some  cases  a  steam-boiler  is  supported  on  pillars  above  the  puddling 
furnace,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  caused  to  pass  in  a  flue  beneath  it,  or  through  its  inter- 
nal flues,  before  entering  the  chimney,  thus  utilizing  a  portion  of  their  waste  heat.  The  working- 
chamber  is  dish-shaped,  and  is  constructed  of  cast-iron  plates,  the  sides  being  usually  hollow  blodks 
through  which  a  stream  of  water  or  of  air  is  allowed  to  pass  to  cool  them  and  prevent  their  bumiiig 


out    Free  access  of  air  is  a1^  allowed  beneath  the  bottom  plate  for  the  same  reason.    The  sliding 
door  shown  is  lined  with  fii-e-brick. 

Fi^.  2447  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  an  improved  form  of  puddling  furnace,  known  as 
Caddick  and  Mayberry's  furnace.  It  consists  of  a  chamber  or  gas-generator  of  fire-bricks,  surrounded 
by  a  casing  of  thin  iron  plates,  say  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  a  puddling  hearth.  The 
whole  of  the  plates  are  of  wrought  iron,  the  buckstaves  or  binders  being  cast-iron  columns,  held 
together  at  the  top  by  suitable  tie-rods.    The  ordinary  sliding  fire-brick  door  is  used,  but  outside  of 


± 


iJlhmH^ 


this  is  provided  a  second  door  of  thin  plate  iron,  in  which  a  suitable  aperture  is  made  to  admit  tlie 
rabble ;  this  door  acts  in  protecting  the  puddler  from  radiant  heat.  A  is  the  generator,  £  the  inner 
casing,  and  C  the  outer  casing.  Blast  is  admitted  into  the  space  between  the  inner  and  the  outer 
casing  through  the  pipe  />  /  the  air  becomes  heated  by  oomfaig  into  contact  with  the  inner  casing, 
and  pa—oB  into  the  inclosed  space  below  the  grate-bars,  throuy^  holes  formed  in  the  lower  part  of 
this  casing.    Here  the  already  heated  blast  is  heated  to  a  further  degree  by  the  red-hot  ashes.    A 
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portlao  pMsee  ap  throagfa  ths  gmteJuts,  while  Kiother  portion  le  ndmitUd  U. 

ber  abore  the  level  of  tbe  fire.    The  result  Is  complcto  oombuition,  so  that  amoke  is  praoticail;  pre> 

Ttnl«d,  and  aaTing  of  fuel  It  effected.    The  admiulon  of  tbe  blatt  over  tbe  fire  i«  t«gulftted  by  ■ 

talre  ^.    Tbe  frame  which  contbina  ^ia  valve  ia  provided  wHh  a  ilide  haring  li^itJioln,  throng 

wUdi  the  holee  in  the  briclnrork  ma;  be  k^t  free  from 

obatnicUon.    Blaatis  supplied  by  a  fan. 

In  the  operadon  of  puddling,  the  fiiraaae  being  healed  to 
»  fai^  temperature,  •  eharga  of  400  to  600  Ibe.  of  pig  or 
plate  metal  ia  introduced  Into  the  working-chamber,  and  in 
about  halt  an  hour  it  is  all  melted.  The  "puddler"  and 
hia  "  helper  "  then  mllemately  stir  aboot  the  iron,  or  rabble 
h  aa  it  ii  called,  in  aucb  a  manner  as  to  expose  thoroushi; 
every  portion  of  the  iron  lo  tbe  action  of  Ifae  Same,  which 
ii  atronglj  oiidiiiiig  in  consequeaoe  of  its  oontAinlng  an  ei- 
oe«  of  air  from  the  atmosphere.  The  door  of  the  fumaoe 
is  ckMelf  shot,  eicept  tbe  small  hole,  which  Is  just  large 
emongfa  to  admit  tbe  rabble  of  the  poddler,  and  allow  him 
to  see  into  every  port  of  the  working-chamber.  The  whole 
operation  requires  usually  from  1}  to  !  honrs.  Cort's  pat- 
ent in  desoribiog  the  process  aaya :  "  After  the  metal  has 
bem  some  time  In  a  dissolved  state,  an  ebolUUon,  effervescence,  or  sach-like  inleetine  motion  takes 
place,  daring  which  a  bluish  flune  or  vapor  is  emitted  ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  tlie  process  the 
operation  is  continued  (as  occasion  may  require)  of  raking,  separating,  stirring,  and  spreading  tbe 
wVilc  about  in  tbe  tumftcc,  till  it  loses  ice  fuubility,  and  is  Sourjih^  or  brw^t  to  nature;  As. 
•ooo  as  the  iron  is  sufficieatly  in  nature,  it  is  to  l>e  collected  together  in  lumps  called  loops,  of  dMS 
snited  to  tbe  intended  nses,  and  so  drawn  out  of  tbe  door  or  doors  of  the  furnace." 

The  bed  of  tbe  puddUog  furnace  introduced  by  Cort  was  of  sand,  and  continued  to  be  so  made 
until  about  the  year  181B,  when  Xr.  Samuel  Baidwyn  Bogcrt  of  GUmorgaoshlre  sabatitnted  tbe 


wceUy  yield  of  a  fornace  to  30  or  24  tons."  Cort  speaks 
ot  his  furnace  as  being  charged  witb  "  sow  and  pig  metal,"  but  it  was  generally  customary,  prior  la 
the  introduction  of  the  impravemeat  known  as  tioiling,  to  use  plate  metal  from  the  run  oat  fire,  In 
whidl  tbe  purification  of  cast  iron  is  partially  effected.  By  the  use  of  plate  metal  the  time  necessaij 
for  the  operation  Is  greatly  diminished,  ss  ia  also  the  waste  of  metal. 

7%e  Sailuiff  ProeoM. — Shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  iron  bottom  for  paddling  furnaces,  a 
modification  was  introduced  In  the  praoess,  which  oonsisted  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  humaliie  ot 
specular  ore  with  hammer-  or  roll-scale  to  the  charge  of  pig  Iron.  These  are  called  the  "  fettling  " 
or  "fix."  Tbe  ore  and  scale,  being  on  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  under  the  cbar^  of  melted  pig  iron, 
give  np  tbeir  oxygen,  which  unites  with  the  carbon  and  silicon  of  tbe  pig  iron,  hastening  its  puriSca- 
Hon.  Tbe  ores  at  the  same  time  become  deoxidized  and  reduced,  forming  metallic  iron,  whi<^  unites 
with  the  malleable  iron  converted  from  the  pig,  and  thus  increases  the  yield.  Mr.  S.  B.  Rt^rs,  in 
to  "  Hetslhirgy,"  says :  "  There  are  two  processes  made  use  of,  ticarins  diatinclivo  names,  wMch 
pnperly  come  under  the  denomination  of  puddling;  first,  puddling  as  originally  invented  by  Hr. 
Henrr  Gort,  and  second,  boiling,  a  woriiing  of  cast  iron  in  a  bath  of  fluid  iron  dnders,  whicli  has 
beco  practised  for  untold  ages ;  there  was  no  inventinn  in  the  case,  but  only  a  modification,"  etc. 
Fairb^m,  however,  says  Hr.  Hall,  of  Bloomfleld  Iron  Woriis,  Tipton,  may  safely  be  considered  as  the 
first  who  introduced  the  system  of  boiling,  which  ultimately  dispensed  with  the  rofinery  and  cstab- 
Habed  tiie  more  expeditious  process  of  puddling  direct  from  the  pig.    The  process  of  boiling,  or 
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"  wet  puddling,"  as  it  is  sometlmefl  called,  has  now  almost  entirely  superseded  the  older  form  or 
"  dry  puddling  " ;  but  the  latter  is  still  used  in  some  localities.  In  boiling,  the  **  ebullition  **  or  "•  ef- 
fervescence "  mentioned  by  Cort  is  much  more  energetic  than  in  dry  puddling.  It  is  not  a  real  boil- 
ing, however,  but  merely  an  intensely  rapid  generation  of  carbonic  oxide  within  the  body  of  the 
molten  metal,  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  ore  and  scale  on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  with  the 
carbon  of  the  pig  iron  lying  above.  The  effervescence  causes  the  cinder  to  rise  up  over  the  bed  of 
molten  metal,  and  a  poi*tion  of  it  runs  out  at  the  rabbling-hole,  even  though  the  latter  is  sevei'al 
inches  higher  in  the  boiling  than  in  the  old  puddling  furnaces.  In  the  United  States  boiling  is 
almost  exclusively  pnu^tised,  the  word  puddling  being  still  retained  as  the  name  of  the  process. 
Some  details  of  the  process,  as  conducted  at  a  works  in  Pittsburgh,  are  as  follows : 

Each  furnace  is  allowed  1,000  lbs.  of  specular  ore  in  a  double  turn  of  10  heats.  The  chaige  of 
pig  iron  to  each  heat  is  475  lbs.,  and  the  yield  in  puddle-bar,  weighed  after  being  rolled,  is  about  480 
lbs.  There  is  thus  a  slight  gain  in  weight  over  the  iron  charged,  due  to  the  iron  reduced  from  the 
ore.  When  working  single  turn,  each  furnace  makes  6  heats  per  day,  the  first  furnace  being  charged 
at  8:80  a.  if.,  and  the  last  charge  withdrawn  at  1  p.  m.  Working  double  turn,  10  heats  are  made,  the 
working  time  being  from  8:80  a.  k.  to  7:80  p.  k.  Triple  turn  luis  been  practised  to  some  extent,  16 
heats  being  made  hi  23  hours,  or  from  2  a.  k.  to  1  a.  u.  the  next  day.  The  capadty  of  each  furnace 
per  day  therefore  is :  single  turn,  2,880  lbs. ;  double  turn,  4,800  lbs. ;  triple  turn,  7,200  lbs.  The 
consumption  of  fuel  in  puddling  (or  boiling)  vai*ies,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ooal  and  of  the 
iron,  the  skill  of  the  workman,  and  the  length  of  time  in  the  24  hours  that  the  furnace  is  in  opera- 
tion, from  1,600  to  8,000  Ibe.  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  of  product.  It  is  found  that  by  working  double 
turn  there  is  usually  a  saving  of  20  per  cent,  of  fuel  over  working  single  turn,  and  that  a  double  fur- 
nace (one  in  which  there  are  two  working-doors,  and  in  which  a  double  charge  is  worked)  there  is  a 
saving  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  over  the  single  furnace. 

There  are  three  great  objections  to  the  puddling  process,  as  described  above,  whidi  inventors  have 
long  labored  to  remove.  These  are :  the  laige  amount  of  severe  labor  required,  two  skilled  work- 
men being  needed  at  each  furnace ;  the  variable  quality  of  the  product,  dependent  upon  the  skill  and 
trustwortbmcss  of  the  workmen ;  and  the  great  consumption  of  fuel.  In  the  modem  types  of  pad- 
dling furnace  in  which  economy  of  fuel  is  attempted,  the  waste  heat  is  usnally  applied  to  heat  the 
air  required  for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  or  to  heat  the  gaseous  fuel  itself,  or  both.  In  furnaces 
designed  to  economize  labor,  the  iron  is  either  stirred  by  rabbles  worked  by  machinery,  or  the  work- 
ing-chamber is  caused  to  rotate  or  oscillate,  the  motion  of  the  furnace  being  substituted  for  the 
motion  of  the  rabbling  tools.  Uniformity  of  product  is  secured  by  perfect  uniformity  of  working, 
and  by  properly  controlling  all  the  operations.  In  many  recently  invented  furnaces  the  appliances 
for  economizing  fuel  and  labor  are  combined.  The  improved  furnaces  have  reached  t\^eir  greatest 
development  in  England,  where  they  are  repladng  the  old  furnaces  so  rapidly  as  to  lead  to  the  belief 
tliat  the  latter  will  soon  be  entirely  disused.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States 
the  introduction  of  the  improved  furnaces  has  been  slower,  but  none  the  less  sure.  Chief  among  the 
improvements  designed  to  effect  economy  of  fuel  is  the  Siemens  regenerative  furnace,  which  is 
applicable  to  almost  (if  not  quite)  every  department  of  metallurgy  in  which  intense  heat  is  required* 
In  the  manufacture  of  iron  it  is  espedallv  used  for  heating  iron  and  melting  steel.  For  these  pur- 
poses it  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  this  century.  In  puddling,  its  use  has  been 
until  recently  comparatively  restricted,  but  it  is  now  increasing.  A  brief  description  will  here  be 
given. 

T/ie  JSSanens  RegtneraHne  Furnace, — ^The  regenerative  gas  system,  invented  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Siemens 
in  1862,  may  be  generally  described  as  a  producer,  in  which  gas  is  generated  from  ooal,  wood,  pcAt, 
or  other  fuel,  and  a  chamber  termed  a  r^^nerator,  divided  into  four  compartments,  filled  with 
loosely  stacked  fire-bricks,  which  are  placed  immediately  under  the  furnace.  The  gas-produoers  may 
be  erected  at  any  practicable  distance  from  the  furnace  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  The  pro- 
ducer shown  in  Fig.  2448  is  a  rectangular  fire-brick  chamber,  one  side  of  which  is  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  4S°  to  60  ,  and  is  provided  with  a  grate  at  its  foot.  The  fuel  is  filled  in  at  the  top  of  the 
incline,  and  falls  in  a  thick  bed  upon  the  grate.  Air  is  admitted  at  the  grate,  and  as  it  rises  slowly 
througih  the  ignited  mass  it  generates  the  gaseous  fuel  which  is  burned  in  the  furnace.  The  com- 
position of  the  gas  vanes  with  the  nature  of  the  fuel  used  and  with  the  management  of  the  gas-pro- 
ducer. One  analysis,  of  gas  made  by  burning  a  mixture  of  three-fourths  caking  and  one-fourth  non- 
caking  coal,  is  as  follows : 

Carbonic  oxide 24.2  volumes. ' 

Hydrogen 8.2       " 

Carburetted  hydrogen 2.2       ** 

Carbonic  acid 4.2       " 

Nitrogen JJL2       " 

100.0 

The  gas  leaves  the  fuel  at  a  temperature  of  about  1,000°  F.,  and  ascends  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  producer  with  a  slight  outward  pressure.  It  is  usually  carried  upward  to  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet 
above  the  producer,  and  is  then  led  along  through  a  horizontal  sheet-iron  tube,  from  which  it  passes 
down  to  the  regenerative  furnace,  either  directly  or  through  an  underground  flue. 

In  the  regenerative  chambers  the  gas  and  the  air  employed  for  its  combustion  are  separately 
heated  by  the  waste  heat  of  the  flame  from  the  furnace  above.  These  are  four  chambers,  filled  with 
fire-bricks,  stacked  loosely  together  so  as  to  expose  as  much  surface  as  possible.  The  waste  gases 
from  the  flame  in  the  working-chamber  of  the  puddling,  heating,  or  other  furnace  to  which  the  re- 
generators aro  applied,  are  drawn  down  through  two  of  the  rogenerators,  and,  heating  the  upper 
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ran  of  brick*  to  t  temperature  little  short  of  that  io  the  furn&oe  itxeU,  pass  BucceasiTel?  over  cooler 
ud  ooolw  Burfwes,  aiid  escape  at  length  to  the  chimney-Sue  nearly  cold.  After  beating  these  two 
chimbere  for  a  oertAin  Itngtb  of  time,  the  direction  of  the  draught  is  reversed.  The  ourrent  of 
liiii«  or  bot  waste  gases  is  then  employed  to  beat  up  the  second  pur  of  regenenioi'^,  and  the  pia  and 
lir  mtenng  ihc  furnace  are  passed  in  the  opposite  direction  through  the  first  pair,  and,  conuni;  into 


eoDtact  with  the  brickwork,  are  heated  as  they  ascend,  until  at  the  top  they  attain  a  temperature 
■*»ly  equal  to  the  initial  heat  ol  the  waste  gases.  Passing  up  into  the  furnace,  the  gas  and  air 
otet,  and,  thus  heated,  the;  at  once  ignite,  prnjuciog  to  intensely  hot  flame.  Tbe  flame  after  trav- 
eniag  tbe  working-cfaamber  is  drawn  down  through  the  second  pair  of  r^cnerators  to  tbe  chimney- 
Sue.  The  current  is  oontinued  In  this  direction  until  the  uppermost  courses  of  brickworif  in  tlie  first 
pair  of  r^encratois  begin  sensibly  to  ooot ;  but  bj  this  time  tbe  second  pair  are  sulGcientlj  heated, 
and  the  draught  is  ^ain  rcTersed.  By  rereising  tlie  draught  at  rq^lar  intervals,  nearly  all  tt>*  heat 
u  retained  in  the  fumacc  which  would  otherwise  escape,  the  temperature  in  the  chimney-fluB  larely 


ticeeding  300*  F^  irtutterer  may  be  tbe  beat  of  tbe  furnace.     In  addition  to  tbe  eoonoToy  In  the 

unoant  of  fuel  used,  a  much  cheaper  quality  (such  as  coal-alack)  may  be  generally  burned  in  the  gas- 
ptodncer  tfaan  could  be  used  in  a  furnace  working  at  tbe  same  heat,  and  in  which  the  fuel  is  burned 
ilinctly  upon  the  grate  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Fi^  244S  represents  a  Siemens  regenerative  furnace  for  healing  iron.  For  puddUikg,  the  only  essea 
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tial  diffeTence  10  in  the  shape  of  the  working-chamber.  The  gasea  from  the  producer  entering  MXBJi 
on  the  right,  and  the  air  for  their  combustion  entering  at  0  0^  pass  upward  tlirou^  the  lieated  r^ 
generators  L  L  and  through  the  flues  UN  to  the  working-chamber  KK^  where  they  meet  and  ignite. 
The  flame,  after  doing  its  work  of  heating  the  iron  in  KK,^  then  passes  downwaitl  as  shown  by  the 
arrows  through  JT  N*  and  the  regenerators  X  Z  on  the  left,  heating  these  as  they  pass  through, 
thence  through  the  reversing  valve  8  to  the  chimney-flue  T, 

In  puddling  with  the  Siemens  regenerative  furnace,  it  is  claimed  that  the  heat  can  be  raised  to  an 
almost  unlimited  degree,  and  that  the  flame  can  be  made  oxidizing  or  reducing  at  will,  by  varying  the 
proportion  of  air  and  gas,  without  interfering  with  the  temperature.  The  saving  of  fuel  is  claimed 
to  be  nearly  00  per  cent  over  the  ordinary  type  of  puddling  furnace.  The  yield,  as  shown  by  a 
return  of  80  consecutive  chai-ges  of  a  single  puddling  furnace,  was  as  follows :  pig  iron  charged, 
average  per  heat,  483.3  lbs. ;  led  ore  for  fettling,  92.6  lbs. ;  puddle-bar  returned,  485  lbs«  The  gas- 
furnace  turned  out  18  heats  in  24  hours,  against  12  heats  in  24  hours  in  the  ordinary  furnace.  A 
rolling-mill  supplied  with  8  double  puddling  furnaces,  each  heated  by  the  Siemens  regenerative  sys- 
tem, is  now  (1879)  being  built  at  McKeesport,  Pa.  It  is  expected  that  the  capacity  of  these  8  fur- 
naces will  be  50  tons  per  day. 

The  CotUiuuow  Regenerator. — Several  forms  of  so-called  regenerative  gas-furnaces  have  been  de- 
vised, in  which  the  currents  of  waste  gas,  fuel-gas,  and  air,  instead  of  being  reversed  and  passed 
through  diiferent  chambers,  are  caused  each  to  flow  continuously  through  its  own  cHamber.  Usually 
the  waste  gas  is  applied  to  heat  the  air  only,  the  gaseous  fuel  being  taken  directly  from  the  producer, 
which  immediately  adjoins  the  regenerator,  the  waste  gas  and  air  passing  in  contrary  directions 
through  flues  which  adjoin  each  other.  Such  is  the  arrangement  of  the  continuous  regenerator  of 
Messrs.  William  and  (George  H.  Sellers  of  Philadelphia.  The  products  of  combustion  are  caused  to 
pass  through  a  number  of  fire-clay  tubes  in  a  chamber  underneath  the  furnace,  and  the  air  is  heated 
by  passing  around  these  tubes.  In  this  system  a  part  of  the  heat  of  escaping  gases  is  sometimes 
applied  to' heat  the  entering  gas  by  means  of  a  similar  regenerator  or  tube-chamber. 

In  the  continuous  regenerator  of  Mr  William  Swindell  of  Pittsburgh,  the  products  of  combustion 
pass  down  under  the  puddling  chamber  through  a  series  of  flues  which  alternate  with  a  series  of 
air-flues,  in  passing  through  which  the  air  is  heated,  which  in  the  puddling  or  heating  chamber  bums 
the  gas  from  the  producer  immediately  adjoining  the  furnace.  A  number  of  flues  arc  built  above  the 
puddlins-ehamber  also,  into  which  the  air  passes  after  passing  through  the  flues  beneath. 

Prie?8  Reiort  Furnace. — Mr.  John  Price  of  Sunderland,  England,  about  1876  introduced  a  furnace 
known  as  the  retort  furnace,  which  has  met  with  considerable  success  as  a  puddling  furnace  in  Eng- 
land. (Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  IntlxtuU,  ii.,  1875,  p.  468.)  It  has  many  of  the  merits  of  the 
regenerative  furnaces,  and  is  not  so  expensive  in  first  cost  Fig.  2450  represents  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  furnace  as  adapted  for  heating.  To  make  it  a  puddling  furnace  requires  merely  an  al- 
teration in  the  shape  of  the  working-chamber.  ^  is  a  combustion-chamber  supplied  with  grate- 
bars;  i^ a  heating-chamber,  separated  from  A  by  the  usual  bridge;  C  is  the  neck,  descending  into 


an  underground  flue  Z>,  leading  into  an  upcast  or  retort  chamber,  as  it  is  designated,  E,  In  the 
centre  of  the  chamber  J^  is  a  fire-brick  circular  pillar  F^  with  spaces  around,  marked  E  E^  and  on 
which  is  placed  a  cast-iron  cylindrical  air-vessel  &,  which  is  protected  by  fire-brick.  On  this  alr- 
vcssel  O  is  built  a  retort  H^  partly  of  fire-brick,  partly  of  cast-iron.  The  top  of  the  cast-iron  part 
of  the  retort  is  fitted  with  a  hopper  /,  in  the  throat  of  which  is  a  damper  J^  worked  by  a  rocking 
shaft  and  lever  K  from  the  ground.  The  lower  portion  of  the  retort  made  of  fire-brick  has  two 
necks  L  Z,  the  one  leading  to  the  combustion-chamber  for  the  passage  of  fuel,  the  other  to  the  out- 
side of  the  furnace  for  the  insertion  of  stoking  tools,  to  force  the  fuel  forward  into  the  combustion- 
chamber.  The  entrance  of  the  outer  neck  is  closed  by  an  air-tight  door  M,  The  upcast  or  retort 
chamber  E  extends  to  near  the  top  of  the  retort,  where  it  is  closed  by  brickwork,  but  is  opened  at 
the  side  by  the  flue  N^  leading  to  the  stack  O,    Near  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  S  are  pipes  F 
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psMuig  aromid  the  chamber,  and  opening  into  the  chamber  B  are  a  number  of  port-boles  Q,  leading 
to  the  space  around  the  pipes  F  in  which  the  latter  are  heated.  The  blast,  entering  through  the 
pipes  Pj  passes  into  the  heated  air-chamber  E,  thence  through  the  outlet  B  into  the  ash-pit  8, 

In  practice,  a  fire  is  lighted  on  the  grate-bars,  and  the  furnace  well  heated.  The  retort  is  then 
filled  with  fuel,  and  the  firing  commences  from  the  retort ;  and  by  the  time  the  fuel  at  the  top  de- 
scends to  the  bottom  of  the  retort  it  is  well  heated,  and  a  oontinuoos  supply  of  heated  fuel  is  then 
kept  up.  The  gases  generated  in  the  combustion^hamber  A  pass  over  the  biidge  into  the  heating 
chamber  B^  down  the  neck  C,  into. the  undergi'ound  flue  2>,  into  the  upcast  or  retort-chamber  A', 
giving  up  their  heat  to  the  drcular  ur-chamber  &,  the  retort  iT,  and  the  air-pipes  P,  their  residue 
passing  off  by  the  flue  y  into  the  stack  O.  Combustion  is  supported  by  air  under  pressure  from  a 
fan.  A  return  of  a  single-bedded  puddling  furnace  working  12^  tons  of  pig  iron  per  week,  and  of  a 
double-bedded  puddling  furnace  working  20  tons  per  week,  gave  the  following  figures :  The  product 
of  the  ^ngle  furnace  during  the  time  of  the  test  was  212  tons  of  puddle-bars  and  scrap  iron ;  of  the 
double  furnace,  65S  tons.    The  consumption  \^v  ton  of  puddled  iix>n  and  scrap  was : 

Single  Furnace.       Doable  Fumaoe. 

P!g  and  scrap  iron 20.70  cwt.  20.97  cwt 

FetUing 40    "  .21    " 

Coal 14.02    "  10.71    " 

Biehanna?»  Qas-FSumaee.-^'Thia  furnace,  as  successfully  used  for  puddling  at  the  Ougr^e  Iron 
Works,  near  U^.  Belgium,  is  thus  described :  The  apparatus  consists  of  three  disthict  parts:  (a), 
a  gas-producer,  in  which  only  a  small  quantity  of  air  is  admitted  through  the  grate  for  the  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  oxide ;  (6),  a  mixing  chamber,  in  which  this  gas  and  air  is  collected  by  the  natural 
draught,  and  in  which  the  combustion  of  the  gas  begins ;  («),  a  furnace  or  laboratory,  in  which  the 
combustion  is  nearly  completed,  and  where  the  different  reactions  in  the  puddling  take  plaice.  The 
dimenstons  of  each  of  these  three  parts  vary  with  the  composition  of  the  different  coals.  Before  the 
air  arrives  at  the  intermediate  chamber,  it  is  circulated  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  in 
the  ndes  of  the  chamber  itself,  in  such  a  way  that  both  the  air  is  heated  and  the  parts  of  the  fur- 
nace are  cooled  which  cannot  be  exposed  to  intense  heat  without  injury.  The  usual  dimensions  of 
the  puddling  chamber  are  increased,  and  two  working-doors  are  placed  at  opposite  sides.  The 
charge  of  pig  iron  at  each  heat  is  400  kil.  (8  cwt.).  In  regard  to  the  economy  of  fuel  of  this  furnace, 
ii  is  stated  l£at  the  puddling  of  ordinary  white  Ougr^e  iron,  which  required  with  an  ordinary  fur- 
nace 900  to  1,000  kil.  (18  to  20  cwt.],  is  now  /lone  with  less  than  600  kil.  (12  cwt)  per  ton  of  pud- 
dled ban  produced.  The  puddling  of  fine-grained  iron,  which  required  1,800  to  1,500  kil.  (26  to  80 
cvt),  is  now  done  with  800  kil.  (16  cwt.).  The  economy  in  waste  amounts  to  8  or  4  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  repairs,  wear  and  tear,  and  labor  are  also  stated  to  be  less  than  in  the  ordinary  type  of  fur- 
nace.   (Revue  UfdtferwOe  dee  Mines,  1877 ;  Journal  of  the  Iran  and  Sted  IneliMe,  L,  1877,  p.  228.) 

ScTcral  other  gas-puddling  furnaces  have  been  introdueed  in  various  localities,  the  diiof  features 
of  which  consist  in  generating  gas  from  coal  or  other  fuel  in  a  chamber,  which  may  either  immedi- 
ately adjoin  the  puddling  furnace  or  be  removed  some  distance  from  it,  and  in  burning  the  gas  in 
the  puddling  chamber  by  means  of  a  current  of  heated  air.  The  air  is  heated  either  by  passing 
through  fii%-brick  flues  over,  under,  or  around  the  furnace,  or  through  cast-iron  pipes  Contained  in  a 
chamber  annexed  to  the  furnace.  A  combination  of  these  plans  is  adopted  in  the  furnace  of  Mr. 
miliam  A.  Sweet  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Other  modifications  in  the  original  forms  of  puddling  furnace  are  the  preheating  or  the  melting 
of  the  iron  in  a  separate  chamber,  the  running  it  in  a  molten  state  from  the  blast-furnace  or  from  a 
cjpola  into  the  pudiling  chamber,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  puddling  chamber  and  placing  two 
working-doors,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  making  what  is  called  a  double  furnace.  The  furnace  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bayliss  of  Pittsburgh  has  three  distinct  chambers :  first,  the  melting  chamber,  from  which 
the  iron  is  tapped  into  the  second  or  the  refining  chamber,  whero  the  iron  is  blown  by  a  blast  and 
pirtially  purified  as  in  the  "run-out";  and  tliird,  the  puddling  chamber  proper,  in  which  the  pud- 
dling operation  is  completed. 

Hot  air  and  steam  luive  been  combined  to  produce  the  gas  from  coal  for  puddling.  The  steam  is 
superheated  and  introduced  with  the  ur  below  the  grate,  decomposing  the  coal  and  forming  a  gas 
which  is  burned  by  a  blast  of  heated  air  in  the  puddling  chamber.  Natural  gas  has  been  used  for 
about  three  years  at  the  mill  of  Messrs.  Spang,  Chalfant  k  Co.  at  Sharpsbui'g,  near  Pittsburgh,  the 
j^  being  brought  from  a  well  17  miles  distant  throus^  a  6-inch  pipe.  The  results  have  been 
entirely  successful  both  as  to  quality  of  product  and  economy  of  production.  (Paper  by  Mr.  John  Y. 
Pearse  in  Vol  L.,  "Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,'*  1876.)  Dr.  C.  J.  Eamcs  of  New 
York  has  successfully  applied  petroleum  gas,  made  from  crude  petroleum  and  superheated  steam,  to 
the  paddling  and  heating  of  iron;  but  his  process  has  not  yet  been  introduced  on  a  commercial 
•cale.     {Engineering  and  Mining  Jcumal,  August  7  and  20,  1875.) 

Meosaiiical  Puddlino  Furnaces. — Wc  come  now  to  consider  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  forms 
of  medianical  puddling  furnaces,  in  which  the  severe  manual  labor  of  the  puddler  is  superseded  by 
oMcfainery.  These  may  generally  be  divided  into  two  classes :  the  first,  those  in  which  the  puddling 
dumber  itself  rotates,  and  by  its  motion  continually  presents  fresh  surfaces  of  the  molten  metal  to 
the  gaseous  current,  thus  producing  the  same  effect  as  the  stirring  done  by  the  puddler ;  the  second, 
those  in  which  the  puddling  chamber  is  stationary,  and  the  rabbles  are  moved  by  niacbineiy  instead 
of  by  the  hand  of  the  puddler. 

Jkmiu^a  Rotary  J^ddfing  /Wfuurs.— This  furnace,  the  inventk>n  of  Mr.  Samuel  ]>anks  of  Oindn- 
nsli,  afterniaBy  ycaivof  experimenting  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  has  been  made  a 
{MOioal^saoeeM,  and-at  tli»tfano«fp«A>iicatloo  of  thlsTolnine  is  in*  regular  operation  at  Hie  works  of 
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Hnd  Mesai-B,  Echneiilcr  k  Co.,  Crcusot,  France.  The  funiacu  consists  of  a  fireplace,  ■  revolving  cjIId- 
dricni  working-chamber,  Rnd  ■  moiable  head-piece,  tmd  is  repre8ente<i  in  langitudloal  section  in  Pig. 
:i4Sl.  The  revolving  chamber  is  S  to  S  (t.  in  diameter  and  S  to  4  ft,  lon^.  It  rests  on  caitTing- 
rallera  which  permit  free  rotation,  and  is  made  tu  rcvolte  b;  means  of  a  spedaJ  engine  geaivd  to  it 
b;  toothed  wheels.  The  cylinder  is  open  at  both  endH :  one  end  butts  against  a  ring  that  is  fastened 
to  the  bridge-piat«  in  the  stationarv  Sre-boi ;  the  other  against  the  movable  bead-piece,  which  serren 
iw^  M  doorway  and  as  flue  oonneetii^  with  the  chimney.    The  bridge-plate  and  its  ring  and  the 

jointB  at  the  head-piece  are 
•*"■  cooled  by  water.     The  grave- 

plates  forming   the   cylinder 
have  hollow  nba  to  hold  the 
lining.     The  ash-pit  ai^d  fin- 
hole  haveiclosed  doors,   and 
the  air  is  fed  to  the  fomace 
by  means  of  a  fan-blast.    The 
ebamber  is  lined  with  a  tliici; 
paste  of  pulverized   ore  and 
pure   lime.      The   fettling  is 
I   then  made  by  throwing  in  p>i1- 
Tcrized   ore  and  melting    it, 
thus  glaring   the  lining.     In 
the  operation  of  the  fornace, 
after  the  pig  iron  is  melted 
(citber  in  the  furnace  itself  or 
in  a  cupola  or  other  auxiliary 
melting  furnace,  from  whidi 
it  ia  transferred),  the  working. 
chamber  is  rotated  about  0  or 
S  turns  per  minute.    Jn  about 
20  minutes  tlw  iron  begins  to  grantilate,  or  "  come  to  nature,"  and  In  about  T  minutes  more  it  balls 
tof^her  )n  a  pasty  mns?,  which  rolls  and  turns  from  side  to  centre  as  the  rotation  continues,  accumu- 
lating largely  at  every  turn  of  the  furnace.    The  puddler  now  takes  a  light  tool,  pushes  stmggling 
lueces  of  the  pasty  mass  into  the  main  body,  and  tlyn  stops  the  furnace  to  arrange  the  iroa  ready 
for  balling.    The  mass  is  next  thoroughly  heated  for  about  three  minutes  ;  then,  slowly  rotating  the 
fumaoe,  the  puddler  by  the  aid  of  his  tools  folds  the  moss  over  itself,  and  it  in  i-olled  together  in  a 
spongy  porous  bull.    The  movable  head.piece  being  pushed  to  ono  side,  the  ball  is  then  removed 
from  the  furnace  by  means  of  a  large  fork  suspended  from  a  crane,  and  carried  to  the  squeezer. 

The  following  commercial  detslls  of  working  of  the  Danka  furnace  for  two  months  in  1ST7  aiv 
given  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  I.  Williams,  superintendent  of  the  Millvale  Woiks  of  Messrs.  Graff, 
Bennett  k  Co.,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  havln<;  first  mode  (be  Danks  tomaoc  a  prsclical  success. 
In  these  furuace«  the  iron  is  melted  in  the  revolving  diambor. 

Actual  number  of  d;iys  worked 37 

Number  uf  lienl.i  mado  with  nine  furnaces,  single  turn 1,94) 

Amount  of  metal  chnii^cd,  lbs 1,74G,91X) 

Amount  of  mucli-baraod  croppings,  lbs 1,69S,010 

Total  loss,  lbs ..        63,890 

Percentage  of  loss 3.080 

The  amount  of  coal  used  for  the  abore,  including  ligliting,  keeping  up.  mcltin'r  fettling  or  "  Gi," 
and  all  other  re<|uiremenle,  was  8,096  lbs.  per  ton  of  i,i40  lbs.  of  muck-bnr.  TJie  amount  of  oi-c 
required  for  >'  filing  "  was  484.62  lbs.,  of  scra]i  4U.HU  lbs.,  and  of  scale  63  lbs.  per  (on  of  2,210  lbs. 
iifelnllvrgical  Jlevifi",  September,  1877.) 

The  following  details  of  the  working  of  the  improved  Daoks  furnaces  at  Crcusot  are  ^ven  by  Mr. 
A.  L.  Holley :  The  two  Creusot  furnaces  now  make  ench  a  ton  at  a  heat,  and  20  heats  per  24  hourx 
for  6  days,  or  12  turns  per  week.  The  crude  iion  is  somewhat  desilioonized  in  the  premeiling  open- 
hearth  furnace,  and  is  for  this  reason  caeily  iitiddled  in  half  an  hour.  All  the  fettling  (ore,  scale, 
and  a  little  scrap)  U  put  in  oold.  The  results  of  one  furnace  for  the  first  eii  munlhs  of  1B78  arc  a.* 
follows ; 

Number  of  turns  worked 302 

"       of  charges 4,30* 

Product  per  turn,  lbs 22,006 

"      per  charge,  lbs 1,800 

Consumption  per  Ion  of  product : 

Hg,  lbs 2,808 

Fettling,lb< 868 

(Jioal  for  all  purposes,  lbs 1,161 

T/u  fHUri  llciarii  PuAllinf!  /^i-hbcc.— This  fumace,  somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  the  Danks 
tumaoe,  is  the  invention  of  Messrs.  William  and  (leorge  U,  Sellers,  the  inventors  of  the  (ontinuoua 
tq.'cne(«lor  herctoiore  described.    It  is  represented  in  pcmpectiTe  in  tig.  MM.    It  U  designed  (o 
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be  uicd  with  gttseous  fuel  in  coDoection  with  the  rcfFeaemCor,    The  TCTolving  chamber  is  open  It 

one  end  tor  the  receptiim  0/  the  chaiije  and  for  thi;  withdrawal  of  the  puildled  iron,  as  also  for  the 
tdmiuioo  of  the  Bamc  and  the  e£ca]>e  of  the  products  of  oombustion.  At  the  opposite  end  the 
■ease)  L»  closed  by  a,  wat«r-back.  The  chambor  or  bowl  of  the  puddling  machine  when  woiking  has  lt« 
open  end  in  contairt  with  an  opening  of  sim- 
ilar siie  in  the  front  plate  of  a  alacli  of  flueB. 
Within  tlie  circle  of  tlie  openins  in  the  fioDt 
plate  ate  arranged  the  mouths  of  three  Sues. 
The  two  upper  flues  cairj  the  gas  and  the 
hnted  air  from  the  re-;ener&tora  to  the  ro- 
tating bowl,  while  an  opening  larger  and 
lover  down  rarriea  off  the  products  of  com- 
button  to  the  regmerstora  bvlow  the  floor. 
At  the  two  uj)[)er  openings  the  gas  and  air 
meet,  ignite,  enter  the  furnace  mouth,  and 
arc  driven  to  the  back  end  of  the  furnace ; 
tod  then  reverberating,  thej  piaa  back  over 
tlie  surface  of  tlie  lower  part  of  the  bowl, 
and  escape  through  the  down-take,  thus  fill- 
ing the  bowl  with  flame.  The  flue-atack, 
a^Inst  whieli  the  mouth  of  the  puddling 
i^umber  closes,  is  a  rectangular  casing  of 
iron,  in  which  are  constructed  the  three  BucB 
abOTC  mcntioDcd.  It  ia  shown  in  section  in 
Hg.  245a.  As  ploiulr  shown  in  Fig.  2452, 
the  rotatii^  vessel  can  be  moved  on  rollGra 
away  from  the  flue-atacli.  In  the  Sellers 
puddling  furnace  used  by  the  Edgemoor  Iron 
CoTDpany  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  tbe  charge  of 
pi~  iron  in  1,200  lbs.  If  the  charge  is  melt- 
ed in  a  cupola,  it  can  be  puddled  in  30  min- 
utes. Tbe  bloonia  weigh  about  C  per  cent, 
more  than  the  iron  charged,  this  gain  com- 
ing from  tbe  ore-fettling  ;  the  consumption 
of  coal  for  melting  and  puddling  is  about* 
000  lbs.,  and  the  consumption  of  ore  about 
40U  lbs.,  to  the  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  of  blooms. 
Siemau'i  Rotari/  Puddling  Fumace.—Thc 
rotary  fum&ce  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Siemens  is  simi- 
lar in  many  respects  to  tbe  Sellers  furnace. 
like  the  latter,  tlie  air  and  gas  enter  at  the 
some  end  at  wliich  the  products  of  combus- 
tion are  discharged,  but  at  tlie  opposite  end 
then;  is  a  door  through  which  the  charge 
i«  entered  and  the  puddle-ball  withdrawn. 
Thii  furnace  has  already  been  mentioned 
under  the  hend  of  the  "  i^iemens  Direct  Pro- 
ceas,"  in  tbe  oiperimonts  upon  which  it  was 

Cramplon'i  Ratar-i  Fumaa.—Hr.  T.  P. 
CramptoD  of  ^Vestminsler,  England,  has  in- 
troduced a  rotary  furnace  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Sellers  and  Siemens  furnaces,  but  in 
which  the  pnncipai  feature  ia  tbe  use  of 
powdered  fuel.  Coal-dust  is  blown  in  atone 
end  of  the  puddling  chamber  by  an  air-blast, 

and  the  products  of  combustion  after  reverberating  come  out  into  a  movable  chamber  at  the  same 
end,  which  forms  the  door.  This  furnace  is  Slid  to  be  in  successful  operation  at  the  Woolwich 
Ars^'nal.     {Joumid  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  IntlUuie,  i.,  1S73,  p.  Bl.l 

OnJ/rejf  and  Honmonfi  Rolaiy  Gat-Fuddling  t'arnace. — This  furnace,  which  has  been  Introduced 
in  England  with  succesaful  results,  is  represented  in  Fig.  2454.  The  acting  part  of  the  machine 
caniists  of  a  pon-shaped  vessel  mounted  on  an  axis.  This  aiis  is  inserted  into  a  long  bearing  bored 
ojt  in  a  framing  situated  immediately  below  tbe  pan,  a  bcvel-whcel  driven  by  a  pinion  being  keyed 
on  the  axis  between  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  the  frame.  The  frame  itself  is  mounted  on  trunnions 
which  allow  of  a  tilting  motion  at  right  angles  to  its  bearings.  The  shaft  of  the  pinion  which  causes 
the  reTolutioo  of  the  pan  passes  centrally  through  one  trunnion,  while  on  the  other  trunnion  a 
worm-wheel  is  keyed,  worked  by  a  worm,  through  which  the  titling  motion  is  effected.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  pan  can  bo  revolved  at  any  angle ;  its  position  can  be  changed  through  an  arc  of  a 
eircla  so  as  to  bring  its  opening  at  one  time  in  front  of  the  source  of  heat,  and  at  another  to  tilt 
out  the  finished  baJL  The  centre  of  motion  ia  shown  in  the  dnlwing  as  situated  a  little  above  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  and  the  weight  of  the  trunnion  frame  is  adjusted  so  as  to  balance  the  wel^t 
of  the  pan  and  its  oontenls.  The  source  of  heat  consists  simply  of  an  enlarged  p;ia  blow-pipe, 
tbe  jet  from  which  enters  the  mouth  of  the  pan  centrally  or  nearly  so,  while  the  products  of  com- 
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bustion  escape  ooDoentricklly  outtido  **I>3- 

tbe  tuyere  and  iiuide  the  edge  of  the 
pan.  The  gas  enter*  from  the  nmia 
into  an  aaoular  apace  Just  abote  the 
tuygre,  and  the  air  is  forced  throu^^h 
a  noEzle  placed  centrally,  knd  perfo- 
rated with  holra.  This  arrargcmcnt 
is  capable  of  modiBcation,  provided 
only  Ibe  oidinary  blow -pipe  ooaditiona 
Mc  complied  with,  viz.,  that  the  air 
iiiizes  tborougbly  with  the  gaa,  and 
that  the  fo?UB  of  most  intense  heat 
may  be  eoniewhere  near  the  aurfoco 
of  the  metal  under  manipalation.  The 
nose  of  the  outer  tuyere  ie  protected 
from  the  heat  by  means  of  a  coil,  after 
the  manner  of  a  blasl-fnmnce ;  but  in- 
stead of  water  it  U  sulGdent  to  allow  a 
iimall  jet  of  steam  to  drculate  through 
it,  this  alternative  being  designed  to 
obviate  the  consequences  of  a  leak, 
which  mi^ht  result  in  a  chance  eiplo. 
aion  in  the  pan.  The  alr-Doule  re- 
quires no  protection.  The  products  of 
combnation  are  utilized  to  heat  the  air 
required  for  combuetion,  which  passes 
through  a  series  of  cast-iron  pipee  in 
the  upper  portion  ot  the  etadL     Tbe  olr  is  thus  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  B00°  F. 

The  opwation  of  the  furnace  is  thus  described  :  "  The  metal  bating  been  melted  and  transferred 
by  means  of  a  ladle  lo  the  puddling  furnace,  tbe  pan  is  now  rerolved  at  a  moderate  speed,  1 0  revo- 
luliona  per  minute  being  a  oonvenient  rate.    AsHUmlng  that  the  pan  is  fairly  red-hot  before  the 
^^  introduction  of  the  metal,  no  gas  it  required.     The 

^^  ch«r)!:e  beins  thus  put  in  motion,  tbe  next  thing  is  to 

n  the  shape  of  ground  oxides.  In  a 
hlly  heated.     Melted  fettling  is  not 
The  oxides  are  simply  sprinkled 
le  surface  of  the  metal,  wblcfa  rolls 
particles  among  Its  mass,  snd  nip- 
reby  ot  a  tbiolc  pasty  consistence, 
-oxide  flames  abundantly.     It  then 
temperature,  owing  to  its  own  in- 
<tion,  and  becomes  liquid  again,  but 
■1  appearance.     Tbe  whole  ot  tbe 
d  a  gronalated  condition,  swimming 
n  b^th  of  cinder.    The  carbon  c(»i- 
Id  Somes,  but  withont  boiling,  nnlil 
■couB,  and  have  a  tendency  to  stick 
Jlia  point  to  the  end  of  the  process, 
ition  should  not  be  more  tlisn  two 
1  no  gas,  or  veij  little,  is  required, 
necessary  than  will  keep  the  dndcr 
In  the  course  of  some  minutes  the 
dimiolsb,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
increases,  ontil  al  last  they  collect 
ragged  masses.    An  extremely  slow 
motion  Is  now  requisite,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  crude 
lumps  before  the  iron  has  been 
properly  converted.    The  longer 
it  is  kept  in  a  loose  and  spongy 
state,  the  better.     As  soon  as  the 
oorboD  flomcs  have  nnished,  or 
nearly  so,  a  spurt  of  beat  finishes 
the  opcrstion,  and  the  iron  may 
be  balled  up."     {Jmirna!  of  Iht 
Jron  and  Sitel  ItaiiMt,  ii.,  1877.) 
EhTfiwertk'i  Rolarif  Fuddling 
f^imatt. — This   furnace,  tbe  in- 
vention of  Joseph  V.  Ehrenwerth 
of  Bohemia,  is  shown  In  trans- 
verse section   in  Fig.  S46S.     Il 
eonsUts  simply  of   a  reviving 
bMTIh  fixed  on  •  vcrticAl  shaft. 
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and  fanned  of  ■  ost-inm  bottom  &iid  flange-plate.  The  entrance  of  ili  to  the  furn&ee  is  prevented 
br  a  cylinder  of  aheet  iron,  Sied  to  the  hcanh  ar  flange-plate,  iLnd  dipping  Into  bd  annular  trough 
in  which  water  rontinuiUly  drculateB,  The  healing  of  the  furnace  maj  be  done  either  by  an  ordi- 
nary fire-;p-ate  or  by  gu.  When  it  is  cbarged,  tbe  hearth  is  rotated  nl  the  rate  of  SO  to  24  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  as  soou  as  the  pig  begins  to  melt  it  is  worked  about  by  rabbles  provided  with 
"peeU"  placed  obliquely,  which  ara  mored  either  by  hand  or  by  engine  power,  his  said  that  in 
one  furnace  having  two  working-doors  15  to  20  tons  of  iron  cm  be  puddiL-d  at  a  time,  (Blake'a 
"Report  on  Iron  and  Steel  at  the  Vienna 

EiMbitionof  1873,"  p.  60;  Journal  of  Uia  *""'■ 

Iron  and  Slal  liutihiie,  I,  1875,  p.  340.) 

AlUyn^t  Rnlarji  Padding  /iirtwrt. — 
Sir  J.  G.  S.  Alleyne,  Bart.,  or  Derbyshire, 
England,  has  a  puddling  furnace  aomewhat 
similar  to  Bhrenwerth's.  It  has  a  rotating 
bottom  of  basin  form,  and  rabbles  used  in 
(onnection  therewith.  The  knsia  ia  formed 
with  a  double  bottom,  and  is  supported  on 
a  tubular  shaft.  A  pipe  extends  up  this 
shaft,  conveying  water  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  bottoms,  which  keeps  tho 
upper  bottom  cool.  The  rabble  conaista 
of  a  stem  with  a  number  of  tines  project- 
ing down  from  it  into  the  fused  meuil  in 
the  ba^.  {Journal  of  the  Iron  and  iSleel 
InutimU,  I.,  I3T4,  p.  28'>.) 

PentoPi  Hetarg  Pudding  Furnaci. — 
The  piinctpal  feature  of  this  furnace,  the  inTcntion  of  M.  Femot,  of  the  works  of  HM.  Petin  and 
Gaudet  in  France,  is  ao  inclined  revolving  bottom,  which,  as  it  rests  on  wheels,  may  be  kept  entirely 
Kmored  from  the  furnace.  Il  is  illustrated  in  the  article  Stekl,  which  see.  A  report  of  the  work- 
ing of  this  furnace  at  tbe  works  of  M'.M.  Petin  and  Glaudct,  in  I8T4,  states  that  the  bottom  will  hold 
l.ftX)  kilogrammes  of  pig  irou  per  heat,  and  with  fine  pig  iron  4  or  fl  heats  may  be  got  out  every  12 
hours.  The  balls  formed  number  17  or  IB  at  eacli  heat.  The  record  of  the  working  of  290  tons  of 
tbie  iron  and  BO  tons  of  ordioary  irOD  showed: 

PnddllnKof  Pud<llln(sr 

flno  pIgB.  ordinary  plg»- 

..    1,1)21  1,062 

The  iron  obtained  was  said  to  be  superior  to  that  obtained  from  an  ordinory  puddling  furnace,  and 
the  waste  of  iron  was  much  leas.  The  cost  prices  taken  from  the  books  showed  a  ditFerence  In  favor  of 
thePernot  furnace  as  compared  with  tbe  old  system  of  about  40  francs  per  ton  of  1,000  kilogmmmes. 

The  funucc  has  been  quite  eiteosively  adopled  on  the  oontinent  of 


furnace  and  the  chimney  or  flue  dating  the  oscillation,  so  that  the  produrtsof  combustion  maybe  free 
to  e«CBpe.  The  figure  shows  a  ilde  elevation,  wiih  section  partly  marked.  The  body  of  the  furnace 
is  supported  so  as  to  be  tree  to  rock  on  the  bearings  B;  C'ib  the  curved  nedt,  which  fits  against  the 
chimney  D :  E'n  tbe  gearing  by  which  motion  is  given  to  the  furnace ;  /"  is  the  hearth,  which  con- 
tains the  metal  being  puddled;  O  are  hollow  bridges  kept  cool  by  air  or  water  passing  therethrough; 

His  the  fire-grate;  /is  the  door  through  which  tho  furnace  ischai^  and  the  bloom's  «- -*■    "" 

the  firing-door.    After  the  fettling  and  cinder  are  placed  ir  "■-  *■ — "■  ~  "• '  —' 
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n&CG  is  chained  with  iron,  md  is  then  read;  for  nclion.   The  fumnce  is  first  tnclined  so  tbat  the  heated 

Eiscd  and  products  of  combuslion  fi-um  the  fire-gnte  shall  st|-ike  directif  against  tbc  melal  in  tbc 
tai'th  iKfoi'e  passinjj  to  the  chimney,  and  ihuB  cause  it  speedily  to  aesume  the  molten  state.  As 
soon  as  the  metal  is  in  a  molten  oandition,  the  furaai^  is  caused  to  oscillate  sIobIv  ;  from  fl  to  (< 
oacillstiona  n  muiulc  are  suilident,  the  greatest  angle  irbicb  the  bcailh  assumes  out  of  the  horizonlal 
l}eing  about  30°.  The  oecillaling  motion  causes  the  iron  to  Qon  from  one  end  of  the  hearth  to  (he 
other,  and  strike  acainst  hollow  bridges  provided  at  each  end  and  kept  cool  by  sir  or  nater.  The 
iron  while  Qowing  backward  and  forward  act|uireB  a  sort  of  undulating  or  wave-like  motion,  so  that 
every  portion  of  the  mass  is  brought  into  contact  with  both  tbe  fettling  and  the  heated  gases  and 

firoduots  of  combustion  passing  through  the  furnace.  The  oscillating  motion  also  assists  the  balling 
r  ^e  puddlcr  only  takes  advantage  of  the  motion  of  the  fumaee.  The  operation  at  puddling  in 
this  fnrnace  occupies  from  40  to  60  minutes."     [Iron,  May  as,  1878,  p.  616.) 

fumatei  with  Mct/taiiival  RtdiUtt. — Numerous  devices  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  to 
operate  the  i-abblrng  tools  by  machinery  inatead  of  bj  hand  labor.  One  of  these,  the  inventian  of 
llr.  John  Giillith,  ia  shown  in  Fig.  24S7.  The  rabble  is  worked  bock  and  forth  through  tbe  stopper- 
hole  in  the  duor,  as  in  the  hand  0[)eratiua,  except  that  motion  ia  given  by  machinery  outside.  The 
rabble  f  is  suspended  from  tbe  rod  r,  which  is  reciprocated  by  the  pitman  y  and  crank  shown.  A 
redprocatory  motion  ia  also  friven  to  the  point  of  suspension  of  the  hanger  i-,  which  is  communicated 
to  the  end  of  the  rabble,  causing  the  latter  to  assume  a  new  direction  at  each  stroke,  worklDg  succes- 
siTcly  over  every  poition  of  the  Qoor  of  the  furnace  within  certain  limits,  in  lines  radiating  from  the 
bole  in  the  duor.  When  the  iron  begins  to  thicken,  the  inachiiiciy  is  disconnected  by  knocking  out 
the  cotter  that  Sjcs  tlie  upper  end  of  the  verUcal  arm.  The  latter  tlien  drops  out,  leaving  the  furnace 
door  clear  to  ball  up  the  iron.    (Journal  oftke  Inm  and  Slul  Inflilule,  i.,  1B72,  p.  104.) 

Another  plan  of  operating  the  niechsn 
ical  rabhlea  is  shown  in  I''ig.  24GB.  In  this 
the  rabble  is  rattled  by  a  belt  from  the 
pulley  aboTC,  and  the  attendant  directs  it 
to  any  part  of  the  floor  or  basin.  Tbe  rab- 
ble is  hollow  for  tbe  purpose  of  injecting 
through  it  air,  steam,  or  other  gases  into 
tbe  molten  Iron  during  the  puddling. 

E^noKt't  Mithauical  Puddling  TWc- 
ROM. — In  a  furnace  patented  by  M.  A.  Es- 


pinasse,  and  erected  at  the  Firminy  Iron  Works,  France,  the  puddtin;;  apparatus  consists  eBsentially 
of  a  vertii-al  shaft  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fumsce,  through  the  arched  loof  of  which  it  passes  ; 
tliis  shaft,  which  receives  n  rotary  motion,  and  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  wilt,  carries  nt  its  lower 
/  and  two  helicoidal  <rii^  or  blades,  which  revolve  in  the  bath  of  molten  metal  and  thus  effect  the 
puddling.  The  results  of  this  furnace  arc  slated  to  have  shown,  in  comparison  with  tbe  ordinary 
type  of  puddling  furnace,  an  increase  in  production,  ;i  saving  In  fuel  and  scrap  uecd,  a  diminution 
of  waste,  and  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-third  in  wages.  (Journal  of  tbe  Iron  and  Slid  Itulilult,  ii., 
1878,  p.  67a.) 

Tie  Cianm-Thrmoy  PuddHnff  f^maef. — This  furnace,  which  is  rcprcfcntcd  in  lonciludinal  section 
In  Fif(,  2469,  hna  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years  at  the  Earl  of  Dudley's  Hound 
Oak  Works,  at  Dudley,  England,  and  has  been  introduced  in  several  of  the  largest  English  works. 
It  varies  from  the  common  reverberatory  furnace  in  having  a  "  goa-pi^oducer  "  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary 
grate ;  in  the  ])uddling  cliainber  being  of  a  perfectly  circular  form,  the  sides  and  bottom  plates  beini; 
ao  arranged  as  £o  eipand  and  contract  with  the  variations  in  the  icmpcrature  of  tbe  furnace ;  in  hav- 
ing, in  lieu  of  a  neck,  a  chamber  for  the  preparatory  beating  of  the  pigs ;  and  in  the  substitution  of 
mechanical  for  hand  puddling.  The  gns-producer  ia  constructed  similar  in  form  to  the  Siemens,  but 
Instead  of  the  air  being  heated  in  a  regenerator,  it  is  drawn  or  blown  down  the  sides  of  the  furnace 
chimney  or  fine,  and  under  tbc  bottom  crown  and  walls  of  Che  producer,  tbc  jiases  being  Bred  at  the 
bridge ;  by  this  means  a  temperature  of  about  800°  is  obtained,  and  the  eondilion  of  tlie  furnace  is 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  puddler,  wlio  by  arrangini;  the  blaat-valves  obtnina  cither  an 
oiidiring  or  reducing  Bame,  as  the  condition  of  the  iron  may  i-equire.  The  puddling  basin  rests  on  a 
brick  pillar  1  ft.  4  in.  from  the  ground.  On  this  is  set  a  wrought-iron  circular  open  dish,  with  siilcs 
about  4  in.  deep.  Within  this  dish  8  or  more  friction-bulls,  G  in.  in  diameter,  are  placed  at  equal  dis- 
Unoes  from  each  other.    On  these  spheres  two  cast-iron  semidrculoi'  plates  are  laid ;  on  these  pUles 
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again  four  side  or  segtneDt  platea  ftre  bolted  together  extwnftll;  b;  menna  of  wrougbt-iron  pins,  form- 
ing ■  complete  cirale.  Upon  these  are  placed,  loosely,  tbe  shelf  or  table  plates  which,  resting  upon 
braukets  fixed  to  the  rail  buckstaTes,  support  the  walls  o(  tbe  furnace.  The  dish  below  beiog  kept 
full  of  water,  the  eTsportttioa  produced  from  the  heat  abovu  cools  tlio  bottom  and  udes,  and  oonse. 


puddling  machine  la  flicd  over  the  fumaoe,  and  rests  o&  four  old  r^ls, 
cUich  BZTve  as  "  tmokitSTeg "  on  eaefa  side  of  the  doors.  It  is  driven  b;  a  email  double-actii^ 
a^ne,  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  the  movciQcnt  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  puddler,  tbe  rub- 
bles on  either  tide  of  the  furnace  being  easily  changod  during  the  beat.  The  arms  are  oooneeted 
by  means  of  apring  driving-rods,  which  protect  the  machine  from  any  strain  that  may  be  caused  by 
the  nbbles. 

The  famace  is  worked  in  the  following  way:  Tbe  preparatory  chamber,  besides  heating  tho  pij^ 
serves  as  a  neck  to  the  furnace,  as  soon  as  ^e  iron  is  melted.  Tbe  rabbles,  which  are  so  set  that 
tliey  cannot  catch  into  each  other  in  croesing,  are  fixed  to  the  machine,  and  woi'ked  at  a  slow  motion 
for  about  five  minutes.  The  speed  is  quickened  until  the  iron  boils,  when  tbe  slower  speed  is  put 
on  till  the  iron  drops.  The  rabbles  are  then  removed,  and  the  real  work  of  the  puddler  begins,  by 
his  balling  up  the  iron  in  the  usual  manoer.  The  ballx,  which  are  of  the  ordinary  size,  are  drawn 
from  each  dojr,  and  the  cinder  is  tapped.  A  few  shovelfuls  of  hammcr-slag  are  thrown  on  tbe  bed, 
ind  the  pigs,  which  have  meanwhile  been  supplied  into  the  preparatory  chamber,  are  again  passed 
over.  These  generally  melt  on  the  bed  in  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  charges  of 
tboot  13  cwt  usually  take  from  au  hour  and  SO  to  an  hour  and  40  minutes.  It  will  be  noticed  the 
iron  sbiclds  are  Eicd  on  each  side  of  the  doora  between  the  two  buckalaves  and  about  one  foot  from 
the  ground  Boar.  It  U  found  that  the  heat  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  furnace  iuducca  a  constant 
circulallon  of  coH  air  between  the  casings  thus  formed,  nnd  the  surface  of  the  brick  walls  protects 
the  paddler  when  the  door  is  drawn  up  to  pull  out  the  balls.  (Jourruil  of  Ihe  Iron  and  Slcel  Intlilult, 
I.  1878,  p.  lOU.)  W.  K. 

IRO>f-WOEtKIXG  MACHINERY.  TaiAnnilT  or  the  Pitdoled  Ball.— The  ball  as  it  leaves  the 
puddling  furnace  is  a  spongy  mass,  consisling  of  particles  of  iron  feebly  cohering,  with  fluid  cinder 
Blling  the  interstices  between  them.  To  compress  tbe  ball  into  a  solid  lump,  and  to  eipel  the  cinder 
from  it,  it  is  shingled,  as  it  is  called,  either  under  a  hammer  worked  by  steam-  or  water-power,  or  in 
a  squeezer.    {See  IlAiniEBs.) 

Sjueenii.—One  of  the  earlier  forms  of  squeezer,  known  as  the  crocodile  squeezer,  is  shown  in 
FiLp4.  i:4lJ0  and  24S1.  It  will  be  ea^ly  understood  from  the  engravings  without  any  description.  The 
upper  jaw  alone  is  movable,  and 
it  is  ribbed  or  sotraled  on  iiM 
under  surface,  where  it  comes 
into  contact  with  the  ball.  The 
ball,  as  it  is  compressed  by  the 
repeated  downward  movement 
of  the  upper  jaw,  is  placed  near- 
er and  nearer  the  aiia.  The 
noeodile  sijueczer  has  been  al- 
most entirely  supersedi.'d  byBur- 
dafx  ralaiy  squeezer,  invented  iA«m 
by  Mr.  ilcory  BMidMof  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  which  is  shown  in  per*- 
spedivc  in  Fig.  2462.    It  con- 

wiih  its  ixis  vertical,  and  ribbed 

or  serrated  on  its  face,  which  revolves  eccentrically  within  a  strong  cynMdrical  cast-iron  frame  ser- 
iated on  Its  inner  sorfoce.  The  ball  is  entered  at  the  left-hand  side,  where  the  opening  between  the 
wheel  and  frame  is  about  IB  iu.  wide,  and  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  is  carried  round  to  the 
place  of  eiil  on  the  right,  where  tbe  opening  is  only  about  7  or  8  in,  wide.  The  ball  as  it  enters  the 
•queeKr  is  an  irn^darly.shaped  moss,  approximately  spherical,  from  If)  to  IB  in.  in  diameter,  and 
It  emei^es  eomprcsscd  into  cylindrical  form  7  or  8  in.  in  diameter  and  12  or  10  in.  long.    The  two 
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3t  ks  >  tripping  spparatui  to  throw 


binged  bars  shown  at  the  light  hand  of  the  penipectiTc 

tbe  ball  out  from  the  wheel  and  npon  the  plate  in  fi-ont. 
An  excellent  form  of  aqueeier,  iarented  bf  Ur.  WIdbIow  of  Troy,  is  id  use  at  the  works  of  Ucsara. 

OraCt,  Bennett  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  for  compressing  the  large  SOO-  or  ],0<X)-1b.  balls  made  in  the 

Diinlca  puddling  furnace.  IlcooBisls  of  two  horirantal  rolls,  about  i  f(.  in  diameter  and  G  ft.  long, 
placed  side  bj^  side,  with  serrated  surfaces, 
and,  above  these,  with  its  axis  parallel  with 
and  aboTe  the  line  between  them,  a  heavy 
eccentric  roll  or  cam,  with  a  throw  ot  about 
S  ft.,  its  surface  also  serrated  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  portion  farthest  from  the  axis. 
The  roils  uud  cam  are  driven  by  geared 
whecld.  The  ball,  an  oblong  mass  about 
26  in.  in  diameter  and  Si  or  4  ft.  long,  is 
placed  on  the  horizontal  rolls,  which  revolve 
In  one  direction,  and  the  cam  is  slowly  ro. 
tated,  and  compi-e^ses  the  ball  to  an  almost 
perfectly  cylindrical  form,  while  on  one  end 
it  is  rajiidly  struck  by  a  slenm-ram  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  squeezer,  in  a  line  with  the 
axis  of  the  squeezed  ball.  The  cam  is  ro- 
tated twice,  and  the  ball  when  taken  out  Is 
well-formod  cylinder  13  in.  in  diameter  and  about  3|  ft.  long.  The 
~~  squeezer  is  at  once,  usually  without  reheating,  taken  to  the  rolling- 


tborooghly  compressed 
ball  after  leaving  the  bi 
mill  or  roughing-rolls.    This  consists  of 


'e  grooved  rolls  connected  by  toothed  pinions,  and  put 


The  rolls  are  fixed  in  heavy  framini^s  or  "housings,"  which  have 
as  the  ball  ia  passed  through,  compressed,  and  elongated .    The  n 
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mrtbod  of  treatment,  through  a  succession  of  grooves  gradaoll;  dimialBhiag  in  size,  until  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  bar  about  4  in.  wiile,  tbree-<iuartei'a  to  one  inch  thick,  and  1'2  or  IS  ft.  long.    This  is 
luiown  a^  puddle-bar  or  "  mack-bar."    The  grooved  rolls  for  worliing  iron  were  iavenled  in  1783  by 
^^  Ilenr;  Cort,  the  inventor  also  of  puddling.     That  rolls 

^^-  _  without  grooves,  for  making  plate  metal,  were  not  in- 

-, ,   . I  I ,         vented  bj  Cort  at  the  same  time,  aa  is  frequently  stated, 

3     ^ "    '  I         but  were  a  prior  invention,  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Bos- 

1  "       _~ ~~  —  well's  ■'  Life  of  Johnaon."     In  the  diarj  of  his  Welsh 

1  —    ■[- —  7"] — -^  tour,  Aug.  8,  1714,  when  at  Ilolyweil,  Johnson  says:  "At 

1  1        III      II  I  »  copper  work,  wiiich  receives  its  pigH  of  copper,  1  think, 

_      1 1 I  '  1  ^>p  '"f  '■'I  j        I  from  Warrington,  we  saw  a  plale  of  copper  put  hot  be- 

""      -        '    p^ — pJ        I  tween  steel  rollers,  and  spread  thin :  I  know  not  wbeth- 

l  ^^^ — I      I         cr  the  upper  roller  *a«  set  to  a  certain  distance,  as  I  sup- 

pose, or  ucled  only  by  its  weij^ht.    At  an  iron  work, 
I  Bsw  round  bare  fanned  by  a  notched  hammer  and 

The  puddle-barfl  are  taken  when  cold  to  the  shears 
(see  Pdnchino  and  Shiirinq  Machineky),  cut  and  piled 
into  a  second  bloom,  or  "pile,"  as  it  is  then  called,  the 
liie  of  which  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  iron  ueaired  to  be  made,  and  upon  its  intended  use, 
reheated  in  a  rererboralury  furnace,  and  rolled  In  the  finishing-rolls  to  the  re<iuired  shape,  ^mc- 
times  tliia  piling,  reheaUnif,  and  reroUiog  Is  done  several  times.  In  order  to  increase  the  denuty 
and  Btreninh  of  the  iron,  and  moro  tborouchlv  free  it  from  cinder,  for 


heat  of  the  fumaceB  is  utilized  in  heating  the  air  used  for  tl 
bunioo  of  the  fuel  on  the  grate-bars.     At  the  bottom  of  the  stack  or  chimney  thero  is  a 
opening,  and  above  It  are  sereral  perforations  in  the  brickwork,  through  which  the  air  enlt 
passes  Into  fines  sarrounding  the  base  of  the  stack,  where  it  becomes  heated  by  contact  w 
■ides  of  said  flues.     It  is  then  conducted  round  the  neck  of 
the  famace  into  a  series  of  parallel  horizontal  paBsni;e8 
under  the  bed,  whence  it  enters  the  opening  under  the  fire- 
bars, and  reaches  tlie  fire  at  a  high  temperature.    The  fur- 
nace has  also  been  advantapjeously  adopted  for  puddling. 
iJmtnialoflAeIronatidSltS/«Mliliat,l.,  1872.  p.  182.) 

BoLLtKG-HiLL  Hacbinert. — The  squeezers,  and  the  com- 
raon  form  of  rolling-mill,  or  "  two-high "  train,  as  it  is 
called,  bare  already  been  described.  In  the  two.high  train, 
one  or  more  pairs  of  rolls  arc  connected  together,  nnd  the 
piece  of  metal  requiring  to  be  rolled  is  pimscd  alternately 
between  and  over  the  pair,  the  operation  being  repeated  in 
■uooessivc  grooves  until  the  iron  is  reduced  to  the  required 
size.    The  rolls  present  three  distinct  parts  :  the  body,  the 

necks  or  journals,  and  the  ends  or  "  wabblera."  The  different  acts  of  rolls  are  connected  ti 
by  spindles  and  eonpling-boies.  The  wabblers  and  the  ends  of  the  spindles  are  grooved,  o 
»  fit  loosely  over  them,  allowing  a  play  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.     The  r 
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supported  between  chucks  inclosed  in  the  housings.  Each  housing  is  supplied  with  a  large  screw. 
These  screws,  which  pass  through  large  nuts  fitted  to  the  caps  of  the  housings,  press  on  the  chucks 
above  the  upper  roll,  and  serve  to  hold  them  in  position.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  entering  of  the 
bar  in  the  various  grooves,  wrought-iron  pieces  called  rests  are  placed  in  front  of  the  rolls,  nearly 
but  not  quite  at  the  height  of  the  bottom  of  each  groove.  On  the  side  of  the  rolls  where  the  ii-on 
leaves  the  grooves  are  placed  other  pieces  called  guides,  with  grooves  in  them  to  direct  the  iron  from 
tho  rolls.     In  the  smaller  sizes  of  rolls,  or  finishing-rolls,  guides  Instead  of  rests  are  placed  in  front 

of  the  rolls,  which  arc  then  called 


34CT. 


r^^N^-^A 


guide-rolls. 

One  of  the  most  important  im- 
provements in  rolling-mill  ma- 
chinery has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  **  three-high  mill,"  in 
which  three  rolls  are  placed  one 
above  the  other.  In  this  ar- 
ran^'emcnt  the  middle  roll  turns 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
other  two.  The  loss  of  time, 
and  in  heavy  rolling  the  waste 
of  labor,  in  returning  the  bar 
over  the  top  roll  by  the  common 
system  of  rolling  in  the  two-high 
mill,  is  completely  avoided  in  the 
three-high  mill,  which  reduces  in 
both  directions.  The  three-high 
mill  has  come  into  most  exten- 
sive use  in  the  United  States. 
For  rolling  plate,  the  three- 
high  mill  invented  by, Mr.  Bernard  Lauth  of  Pittsburgh,  shown  in  Fig.  2467,  is  largely  u^ed.  In  this 
the  middle  roll  is  much  smaller  than  the  upper  and  lower  rolls.  The  smaller  a  roll  for  rolling  plate, 
the  less  the  power  required  for  a  given  reduction,  since  the  portion  of  the  plate  acted  upon  at  each 
instant  is  smaller ;  but  when  the  rolls  are  made  small  enough  for  economy  of  power  in  this  regard, 
they  are  apt  to  spring,  from  the  immense  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ;  the  top  and  bottom 
rolls  are  therefore  made  heavy  in  order  to  receive  the  strain  transmitted  through  the  middle  roll  and 
prevent  the  bending  of  the  latter. 

The  handling  of  the  iron,  as  it  is  being  transferred  from  one  groove  to  another,  or  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  roll  and  vice  vm^aa^  is  usually  dene  by  workmen  with  long  hooked  levers,  the  fulcrums 
of  which  are  suspended  by  long  rods  from  the  roof  framework  overhead.  For  handling  very  heavy 
masses  machinery  is  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  One  of  the  most  complete  appliances  for  this 
purpose,  in  connection  with  the  three-high  mill,  is  the  **  blooming-tubles  '^  invented  by  Mr.  George 
Fritz  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  The  tables,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rolls,  are  lifted  and  lowered  by  hydrau- 
lic power,  and  each  table  consists  of  a  series  of  rollers  which  are  set  in  motion  every  time  the  iron 
comes  upon  them,  by  an  arrangeiuent  of  friction  and  cogged  wheels,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
iron  into  the  various  grooves.  These  tables  are  univers^ally  used  in  the  Bessemer  steel  works  for 
handling  the  heavy  ingots  in  the  blooming-mill.  An  automatic  lifting-table  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Charles  Hewitt  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  used  at  the  Trenton  Iron  Works,  was 
described  by  Mr.  William  Hewitt  in  the  Iron  Age  of  Dec.  2,  1875.  It  is  operated  by  the  weight  of 
the  iron  descending  from  the  upper  roll  to  the  lower,  which  raises  a  set  of  counterweights,  whose 
weight  is  afterward  applied  to  lift  the  iron  from  the  lower  roll  to  the  upper,  the  distance  through 
which  the  iron  is  lifted  on  the  tables  being  somewhnt  less  than  that  through  which  it  descends. 

In  England,  instead  of  the  three-high  mill,  the  reversing  two-high  mill  is  more  generally  employed. 
In  this  mill  the  direction  of  the  rolls  is  reversed  after  each  passage  of  the  iron.  The  common  method 
of  reversing  the  rolls  at  present  is  by  means  of  five  spur-wheels,  two  of  which  are  on  the  same  axis 
and  run  in  opposite  directions.  To  each  of  these  wheels  is  attached  a  clawed  clutch,  the  daws  of 
which  are  placed  in  opposite  directions ;  and  into  each  of  the  daws  is  moved  alternately  a  clutch, 
which  slides  upon  feathers  fixed  to  the  main  shaft  The  centre  clutch  is  moved  into  either  of  the 
side  clutches  before  the  bloom,  plate,  or  bar  is  allowed  to  enter  the  rolls,  and  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  centre  clutch  the  side  clutches  are  moving  at  full  speed  while  the  centre  clutch  and  roUa 
are  stationary.  The  starting  is  therefore  effected  by  a  blow,  the  violence  of  which  depends  upon  the 
speed  and  weight  of  the  moving  parts.  Several  improvements  have  been  devised  for  avoiding  this 
sudden  shock,  of  which  space  will  not  allow  treatment  here.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  May,  1871,  and  August,  1872 ;  ITie  Enoineer,  May  18, 1870;  Engineer- 
ing^  Aug.  8,  1866,  May  9,  1878,  and  March  13,  1874;  and  the  Metallurgical  Review^  February,  1878, 
p.  505.  One  system  of  reversing  a  two  high  mill,  which  dispenses  with  the  use  of  a  clutch,  consists  in 
the  use  of  a  reversing  engine,  first  adopted  by  Mr.  Ramsbottom  of  Crewe.  A  two-cylinder  engine  is 
used,  and  it  is  reversed  by  the  ordinary  locomotive  reversing  links ;  but  instead  of  the  hand-lever  for 
reversing,  a  steam  or  hydraulic  cylinder  is  employed.  The  sudden  stopping  and  reversing  of  the 
rolls  is  effected  by  admitting  steam-  or  water-pressure  to  the  small  cylinder  which  reverses  the  link ; 
this,  operating  the  main  steam-valves  of  the  engine-cylinders,  admits  steam  in  front  of  the  pistons, 
on  which  the  latter  cushion,  causing  the  engine  at  the  will  of  the  attendant  either  to  stop  or  to  move 
in  a  reverse  direction. 

An  adaptation  of  this  reversing  engine  was  in  1878  adopted  by  Mr.  Andrew  Kloman  of  Pittsburgh, 
for  rolling  blanks  for  eye-bars,  for  bridges,  and  similar  work  in  which  it  is  required  that  the  ends 
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of  the  bar  shall  be  left  of  a  larger  section  than  the  middle  portion.  He  uses  a  two-high  universal 
mill  (see  below),  with  a  roller-feeding  table  on  each  side.  The  bar  is  reversed  to  and  fro  as  in  the 
ordinary  two-high  mill  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  section  equal  to  that  required  for  the  two  ends,  and 
then  slowly  passed  through  the  rolls  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  desired  that  the  reduced  middle  por- 
tion shall  taper  into  the  larger  section  of  the  ends.  The  engine  is  reversed  at  the  precise  instant 
necessary,  and  the  bar  rolled  in  the  reverse  direction  until  the  point  of  change  of  section  at  the  other 
end  is  reached,  when  the  rolls  are  ngun  reversed,  and  the  operation  continued  until  the  middle  por- 
tion is  reduced  to  the  required  size.  The  lower  roll  (which  is  moved  vertically  by  a  hydraulic  cylin- 
der placed  beneath  it)  is  then  lowered,  and  the  bar  is  withdrawn  by  the  feeding-tables. 

The  ifnivertal  Mill, — This  mill  derives  its  name  from  the  facility  which  it  aifords  for  rolling  dif- 
ferent widths  and  thicknesses  with  the  same  set  of  rolls.  Mr.  William  Hewitt  says :  "  Mr.  Isaac  prey- 
fas  of  Paris  claims  to  be  the  inventor  of  this  mill,  but  we  think  that  be  was  anticipated  by  Mcssrn. 
Hartupee  and  Alexander  of  this  country  (see  77ie  Engineer,  June  14,  1861,  and  the  Patent  Office 
Report  for  1S53,  p.  176.)"  It  consists,  as  described  in  EnginceHng  of  May  24,  1876  (as  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Wagner  of  Austria),  of  two  horizontal  rdlls,  mounted  and  geared  in  the  usual  way,  and  a 
pair  of  vertical  rolls,  fixed  in  bearings  which  can  be  traversed  on  slides  in  a  horizontal  direction  by 
means  of  a  p^r  of  right  and  left  screws.  The  simultaneous  movement  of  the  two  screws  is  obtained 
by  a  hand-wheel  geared  to  a  vertical  spindle  carrying  two  worms,  which  act  upon  wheels  keyed  on 
to  the  screw-spindles.  By  turning  these  spindles  the  two  vertical  rolls  are  brought  closer  together 
or  i-eraoved  from  each  other,  and  by  these  means  the  width  of  the  bars  to  be  produced  in  the  mill 
can  be  fixed  at  will.  The  spacing  of  the  horizontal  rolls  is  secured  by  screws  in  thp  upper  part  of 
the  housings  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  the  mill  is  used  as  a  reversing  mill,  as  is  usual,  a  pair  of 
vertical  rolls  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  horizontal  rolls.  A  mill  of  this  kind  is  in  use  at  the  Mill- 
vale  Works  of  draff,  Bennett  k  Co.,  near  Pittsburgh,  for  reducing  the  bloom  of  Hanks  iron  after  it 
comes  from  the  Winslow  squeezer  described  above.  The  cylindrical  bloom,  13  in.  in  diameter  and 
about  3 1  ft.  long,  is  reduced  in  10  or  12  passes  to  a  muck-bar  plate  25  to  80  ft.  long,  12  in.  wide, 
and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  *  A  three-high  univereal  mill  has  been  erected  at  the  works  of 
the  National  Tube  Works  Company  in  McEeespoit,  Pa.  In  this  mill  the  reversing  of  the  engine  is 
dispensed  with,  and  the  lifting  of  the  iron  from  the  low^r  to  the  upper  rolls  substituted. 

7*he  Conlinuoiut  Mill, — The  continuous  mill  consists  of  a  consecutive  series  of  rolls,  each  with  one 
groove,  one  pair  in  front  of  another,  so  placed  that  the  piece  to  be  railed  passes  from  one  pair 
directly  to  the  next  pair,  and  so  on  to  the  last  pair,  being  partially  reduced  by  each.  As  the  bar 
decreases  in  sectional  area  the  velocity  of  the  rolls  inci-cases,  the  last  pair  moving  with  the  greatest 
velocity.  This  mill  is  now  largely  used  for  the  rolling  of  wire  rods.  The  arrangement  of  the  rolls 
varies.  In  all  it  is  necessary  to  so  place  the  grooves  thit  the  fin  formed  on  the  bar  by  one  pair  of 
rolls  shall  be  rolled  down  by  the  next  pair.  This  is  accomplished  sometimes  by  having  the  purs  of 
rolls  alternately  placed  horizontal  and  vertical,  or  by  having  the  axes  of  each  pair  inclined  at  angles 
wMch  alternate  with  each  other,  or  by  turning  the  bar  as  it  passes  from  one  pair  to  the  next.  A 
continuous  mill  for  rolling  wire  rods,  invented  by  Mr.  George  Bedson  of  Manchester,  England,  con- 
sists of  a  long  series  of  rolls  placed  in  pairs,  alternately  horizontal  and  vertical,  each  pair  having  one 
groove,  through  which  the  wire  passes,  and  is  delivered  to  the  next  pair,  reduced  in  section  and  ex- 
tended proportionately  i^  length.  The  gearing  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  higher  speed  to  each  suc- 
cessive pair.  In  the  course  of  the  operation  one  part  of  the  billet  is  within  the  furnace,  while 
another  part  is  being  coiled  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  mill  in  the  form  of  wire.  (Osbom's  "  Metal- 
l«n^  "  p.  816.) 

Another  form  of  continuous  mill,  invented  by  Jeremiah  Brown  (British  "  Specifications  of  Patents," 
A.  D.  1868,  No.  2,601),  is  thus  described  by  the  inventor:  "It  consists  in  arranging  two  series  of 
rolls,  one  in  advance  of  the  other,  each  of  the  series  consisting  of  four  or  more  rolls.  The  rotation 
of  each  series  of  rolls  is  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  adjacent  series.  Thus,  when  I  employ 
two  series,  each  consisting  of  four  rolls,  I  arrange  them  in  the  following  manner:  The  first  pair  of 
rolls  rotates  in  a  direction  proper  to  take  the  bloom  or  slab  or  pile  from  the  workman,  and  after 
having  passed  through  the  said  rolls  to  deliver  it  to  the  second  pair,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
first  pair,  having  rotation  in  the  same  direction,  but  sometimes  driven  at  a  higher  speed  than  the  first 
pair.  The  bloom  or  slab  is  now  returned  through  a  third  pair,  the  axes  of  which  are  in  a  line  with 
the  axes  of  the  second  pair,  but  which  third  pair  rotates  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  first 
and  second  pairs.  The  bloom,  pile,  or  slab  is  delivered  by  the  third  pair  of  rolls  to  a  fourth  pair, 
whose  axes  are  in  a  line  with  the  axes  of  the  first  pair,  and  which  rotate  in  a  direction  similar  to 
that  of  the  third  pair.  The  slab,  pile,  or  bloom,  having  thus  passed  through  four  pairs  of  rolls,  is 
delivered  back  to  the  workman  on  that  side  of  the  system  of  rolls  from  which  it  was  introduced.'* 

Still  another  modification  of  the  continuous  mill  is  that  known  as  the  "  open-face ''  system,  in 
which  the  consecutive  pairs  of  rolls  are  placed  not  one  in  front  of  another,  but  side  by  side  in  line 
with  each  other.  The  alternate  pairs  are  so  geared  as  to  rotate  in  contrary  directions.  The  billet 
or  rod  is  introduced  into  the  first  pair,  and  a  workman  rapidly  catches  the  end  as  it  emerges  on  tho 
other  side  and  enters  it  into  the  second  pair,  on  the  other  side  of  which  another  workman  catches  it 
and  enters  it  in  the  third  pair,  and  so  on,  the  rod  sometimes  being  in  five  or  six  pairs  of  rolls  at 
onoe.  The  rolls  increase  in  velocity,  each  over  the  next  preceding ;  and  the  last  roll  is  sometimes 
run  so  fast  as  to  give  the  rod  as  it  emerges  a  speed  exceeding  1,000  ft.  per  minute.  An  improve- 
ment recently  made  in  the  continuous  mill  for  wire  is  the  introduction  of  a  curved  guide  of  U-shaped 
section,  reaching  from  one  groove  to  the  next,  through  which  the  rod  is  run,  thus  dispensing  with 
the  workman  at  each  groove.  The  perfection  to  which  this  type  of  mill  has  been  brought  for  wire 
purposes  is  extraordinary.  One  such  mill  recently  (November,  1878)  is  said  to  have  rolled  64,820 
lbs.  of  No.  4  wire  in  9  hours.  The  continuous  mill  has  been  introduced  also  for  the  rolling  of  hoops, 
and  is  likely  soon  to  be  applied  in  one  form  or  another  for  many  other  purposes. 
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The  rolls  oommonlj  used  in  iron  works  turn  out  round  bua  in  a  rough  state,  and  onlj  approii- 
mately  straight.  Th^  iDa;r  be  struKbtened  by  tbc  ordinary  atraiglilening  macbine,  whirh  congUts  of 
one  or  more  presBure-scrcws  or  cams  operated  by  any  eooTenicnt  mechanism,  by  which  pressure  is 
brought  GUCcesBieelj  on  thp  vai-ioua  parts  of  the  bar  wbich  arc  out  of  line.  This  is  a  vary  raugli 
contrivance,  and  requires  a  considerable  amaont  of  labor  to  operate  it.    Seveiiil  improved  machines 

for  rolling  or  straigbtcning  bars 
***■  or  tubes  which  are  vetj  much 

superior  lo  the  old  forms  will  be 
described. 

Laulh't  Straiffhtfning  Marhine. 
— This  machine,  made  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Lauth,  as  seen  in  Yl^. 
2468,  consists  of  five  rolls,  tbree 
lower  and  two  upper,  with  groores 
corresponding  to  the  section  to 
be  rolled  and  straightened.  Any 
of  the  ordinary  sections.  Such  as 
rods,  bars,  rails,  beams,  or  an- 
gles, may  be  straigbtened  in  this 
inat^iae.  Tbree  of  the  rolUi, 
two  lower  and  one  upper  (and 
between  the  two),  are  so  Bpaced 
that  the  piece  to  be  rolled.  If  per- 
fcctlr  stnigbt,  wiil  fit  exactly 
between  them.  The  other  two, 
which  are  on  the  entering  side, 
arc  also  so  spaced  tbnt  the  JiieCG 
may  be  entered  between  them, 
but  are  so  placed  witb  reference 
to  the  other  three  as  to  give  the 
bar  or  piece  a  very  slight  bend  as  it  g<>e8  from  the  two  to  the  three.  This  takes  out  any  bend  which 
may  previously  exist  in  the  bar,  replacing  it  by  a  sUght  bend  always  in  the  same  direction,  which  the 
three  rolls  remove. 

Rtae'i  Conical  JKat-Hollt.—Thie  machine,  Invented  by  Mr.  Jacob  Iteese  of  Pittsburgh  (patents 
66,882,  June  18,  1887,  and  1(K).983,  May  22,  187}),  is  used  for  rolling  and  straif-btetiiiig  t^lindrical 
bars  or  tubes.  The  disk-rolls  have  slightly  conical  faces,  and  are  arranged  with  the  apci  of  one 
oone  opposite  the  circumference  of  the  base  of  the  other,  tbc  opposite  faces  of  the  roUe  being  paral- 


lel These  disk-rolla  are  caused  lo  revolve  in  the  same  direction  by  means  of  the  gearing,  itnd  con- 
sequently the  surfaces  of  the  rolls  opporite  each  other  will  move  to  opposite  directions,  while  the 
nwvement  imparted  to  a  cylindrical  bar  or  tube  (in  the  Hue  of  its  axis)  passing  between  the  disk-rolls 
will  be  in  one  direction  when  the  bar  is  above  a  line  drawn  through  the  axes  of  the  rolls,  »nd  in  an 
oppoEite  diretlion  when  below  this  line.  A  movable  rest  is  amiiged  between  the  rolls,  and  parallel 
to  the  operating  faces  thereof.    In  the  operation  the  disk-rolls  are  adjusted  bj  means  of  acrews  lo 
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nut  the  dumeter  of  ths  bar  or  tube  to  be  rolled  or  straif^tened.    The  rest  is  brought  to  its  lowest 
positkiD,  tbe  roila  are  revolved,  and  tbe  cylinder  is  sei&ed  b;  tbc  rolls,  one  of  which  works  with  a 
downward  motion  on  the  line  of  bite,  and  the  other  with  an  upward  motion,  imparting  to  the  bar  or 
tube  a  rotary  motion  on  its  axL),  and  at  the  same  time  a  forwan)  motion  in  the  line  of  ita  axis.    Aa 
Boon  M  it  is  desired  to 
rcTerse  the  direction  of      _ 
lliis  latter   motion,   the 
rest  is  mored  until  the 
bar  a  brought  above  the 
centre  of  the  rolls,  when, 
while  it  continues  to  ro-      -J 
late  OD  its  axis,  tbe  for-     -A 
ward  motion  in  line  with     ■^- 
iU  aiie  is  reversed,  with- 
out reversing  the  roll^. 

The  speed  of  the  motion  in  the  line  of  its  aiis  will  also  var;  with  the  dbtancc  the  bar  is  above  or 
below  the  centre  of  the  rolU;  when  at  the  centre  this  motion  will  cease.    The  highest  speed  is  about 
400  H.  per  minute.     When  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  bar  while  in  the  rolle,  the  SErcws  are  turned 
so  as  to  bring  the  faces  of  tbc  rolls  closer  together,  and  thus  the  cjlindrical  bar  or  tube  maj  be 
rolled,  reduced,  and  straightened  by  a  sin- 
gle workman  and  in  one  continuous  opera-  MTl. 
tion.     One  of  these  mills  is  in  use  at  the 
iteel  works  of  Messrs.  Beojamin  Atha  ft 
Co.  in  Xewark,  N.  J.,  rolling  steel  rods,  and 
one  has  recently  been  built  for  the  Cleve- 
land Italling-Mill  Company  (1879).  ,' 

Seaman't   Roandinff  aDd  SlraigAiaiii^  / 

ilac/diu. — This  macbiae,  inrented  by  J,  3. 
Seaman  of  Pittsburgh  (patents  1G5,760,  Oo- 
toberS,  1ST4,  and  102,460,  November  2S, 
1876),  is  shown  in  I1g.  24S9.  It  consists 
of  four  collared  or  grooved  rolls,  two  placed 
side  by  side  (separated  by  a  space  which  is 
■djustable).  and  two  one  above  the  other, 
diTectly  above  tbe  line  between  tbe  two 
side  rolls.  The  aies  of  the  upper  and  low- 
er rolls  are  parallel ;  tbe  aies  of  the  two  side 
tolls  are  parallel  in  their  vertical  planes, 

hot  their  horizontal  planes  cross  at  a  slight  angle,  one  being  raised  above  the  other  at  one  end,  the 
secotld  beiDS  raised  above  the  first  at  the  other  end.  The  two  side  rolls  revolve  in  one  direction. 
The  bar  to  be  rolled  Is  passed  into  the  quadrangular-shaped  space  between  the  faces  of  four  rolls, 
and  the  surfaces  of  tbe  side  rolls  touching  it  and  rotating  in  contrary  direi:tions  cause  it  to  rotate. 


attt. 


-s— 


Tbc  ai^nlar  motion  of  the  collars  of  the  side  rolls,  caused  by  the  obliquity  of  their  axes,  produces 
a  forward  motion  in  the  bar  to  be  rolled,  and  thus  it  is  passed  through  from  one  end  to  tbe  other. 
Tbe  npper  and  lower  rolls  act  merely  as  guides  to  keep  ifae  bar  in  place  between  the  side  rolls.  Any 
preamre  that  may  be  defied  may  be  brought  upon  tbe  bar  by  tbe  side  rolls,  and  as  it  leaves  the 
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Bending  AoUi.— This  desciiplion  of  miichine  U  em- 
ployeil  to  bend  plalea  or  other  pieces  of  idcIsI  at  odj 
desired  curvature  or  circle  wiltin  the  limits  of  )hc 
capacity  of  the  machine.  In  the  improved  beadiug 
machine  shown  in  m^.  24 TO,  MeBsra.  i^llen  have  ai-- 
ranged  tnu  pinchmg-i'olla,  doe  dir^ctlj  over  tbe  other, 
both  being  driven.  The  bending-roU  is  placed  to  one 
side  of  the  lover  roll,  with  the  houaings  ao  made  aa 
to  guide  the  bending-roll  diagoiull;  past  the  lover  roll 
toward  the  upper  one,  as  ahovn  in  Fig.  2471,  in  whicli 
the  top  roll  A  is  placed  directt;  over  the  bottom  roll 
B.  C  is  the  bending.roll,  adjustable  toward  A  in  Ibc 
direction  at  tbe  diagonal  dotted  line.  Wlien  roll  C  in 
down  far  enougli  to  bave  its  top  levol  vitb  the  top  of 
roll  B,  then  a  plate,  DEy  can  be  passed  betveen  rolls 
A  Bod  B  without  being  curved ;  but  when  C  is  raised 
toward  tbe  position  indicated  b;  the  dotted  circle  C, 
then  the  plate  will  be  curved.  Tbe  pinching-rolU  are 
geared  ti^ether  to  insure  that  they  revolve  in  proper 
relation  one  to  the  other,  and  thus  avoid  any  calender- 
ing motion  on  curved  plates.  To  enable  tbe  rentoval 
from  tbe  rolls  of  plates  bent  to  a  full  circle,  tbe  top 
roll  is  made  io  tilt  at  one  end. 
PlaU-BoUi.—lD  Figs.  24T2,  2473,  and  2474  are  rep- 
resented tbe  rolls  used  by  one  of  the  largest  boiler-phile  milts  in  the  world,  that  of  the  Farnlcy  Iron 
Works  near  Leeds,  England.    The  rolls  are  31  in.  in  diameter  and  1 1  ft.  long,  and  are  driven  bj  a 
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bushes  bored.  Botes  are  alra  caat  in  tbc 
houiingB  for  the  balance-pillftre  to  paaa 
tbraagh,  and  tbe  latter  are  cottered  into 
the  (Wicks  as  abooD.  Tbe  arraiigeineDt 
tor  IrareliDg  the  slab  or  pUte  forward  into 
the  rolls  coueistd  of  a  roller  S  in.  in  diame- 
ter tr«Tersmg  nearly  the  whole  IcOStb  of 
each  plate  (front  and  back),  as  aliown  in 
the  half  plan  and  cross-feotion,  (Iga.  2473 
■nd  S'174,  this  roller  being  Hupporled  in 
the  middle  of  its  leagth  by  a  frictitoi-roller. 
On  Ibe  outer  end  of  tbe  bottom  (main)  roll 
is  keyed  a  plain  friction-roller  2  ft.  9  in.  in 
diameter  and  9(  in.  wide,  nod  on  the  end 
of  each  S-in.  rollor-spindle  (which  passes 
throuf^h  the  body  of  the  bouain^,  and  ifl 
carried  by  the  outer  bearing}  is  keyed  an- 
other roller  IS  in.  in  diameter;  between 
the  two  rollers  mentioned  a  third  roller 
reToUes  loosely  on  an  eccentric  shaft,  as 
shown  in  the  end  eleiation,  Hg.  S474,  this 
roller  being  forced  into  contact  with  the 
other  rollers  hj  means  of  the  lerer  shown, 
and  thus  giving  motion  to  the  'rollers  in 
front  and  back  plates  and  traversini;  the 
Blab  or  plile  as  required.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  found  to  work  well.  The 
front  and  back  platci  are  each  in  one  cast- 
ing, and  drop  into  recessea  formed  on  the 
inside  faces  of  the  housings ;  deep  pockets 
are  cast  for  the  gnards  to  drop  into,  the 
latter  being  notched  as  ahown  on  the  plan. 
Among  other  heavy  work  turned  out  b;  it 
were  eight  plates  measuring  10  ft.  2  in.  by  9 
fL  10  in.  in  area,  manufactured  for  Uessrs. 
Key  ol  Kirkcaldy.  These  plates  were  made  ^• 
from  slabs  from  4{  in,  to  H  in.  thick,  and  ^ 
were  rolled  out  to  the  required  dimensions 
in  Si  passes,  the  avemge  time  required  be- 
ing 7  minutes,  and  tbe  presaure  of  ateam 
uaed  bting  BO  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Uore 
recently  other  plates  of  similar  dimensiona 
have  been  rolled  out  by  86  passes  in  S} 
ininutt«;  and  it  is  expected  that  with  fui^ 
ther  practice  in  handling  these  heavy  slabs, 
this  time  will  be  reduced  to  5  minutes.  In 
all  the  above-mentioned  cases  the  plates 
have  been  successfully  rolled  off  without 
any  lutch  whatever. 

J{ail-Rolli.~¥i^.  £479  illugtrates  some 
improvements  in  rail-rollin;;  mills  described 
by  Ur.  A.  Thomas  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Brit- 
ain (1877X  which  consist  in  the  suppression 
of  all  the  usual  double  collars,  and  in  the 
casting  of  the  lop  roll  with  groovca  on  one- 
half  of  ita  length  only,  while  tiic  remain- 
der la  left  pla.in  and  made  oonical ;  or,  if 
gmoved  all  alon^;,  tliis  latter  half  is  des- 
tined for  use  in  another  train,  or,  it  pre- 
ferred in  the  same  houmn«s,  by  reversing 
tbe  roll.  The  bottom  roll  is  also  cast  with 
grooves  on  one-half  of  its  len^b  only,  tho 
nrnainder  being  left  taper  or  conical,  or 
Ibis  latter  halt  is  done  away  with  alti^th- 
cr.  The  middle  roll  carries  grooves  on  one 
half  of  its  length,  and  ridges  on  tbe  other 
half,  all  the  grooves  which  roll  in  tbe  same 
direction  being  placed  next  to  each  other, 
while  in  the  ordinary  aystem  the  grooveaand 
ridges  alternate,  the  neighboring  grooves 
Killing  alternately  in  inverse  directions, 
which  cansea  the  necessity  for  the  double 
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collars  between  the  grooves.  The  top  and  bottom  rolls,  when  cast  with  conical  ends,  are  left  quite 
in  the  rough  on  this  useless  portion,  in  order  to  economize  cost  of  material.  The  lower  roll,  from  the 
same  motive,  is  generally  cast  hollow.  In  this  mill,  the  bar  or  ingot  or  bloom  is  firat  passed  through 
the  roughing-rolls,  in  the  following  order,  as  shown  in  the  drawing :  first  between  the  middle  and 
bottom  roll,  at  A  ;  then  between  middle  and  top  roll  at  B ;  and  successively  through  C,  i>,  and  R, 
From  this  the  bar  is  carried  at  once  to  the  finishing  train,  and  passes  successively  through  grooves 
F^  O^  H^  and  /.  Such  a  disposition  gives  very  groat  facilities  for  the  rolling  of  all  kinds  of  profile, 
angle,  and  T  iron,  and  rails ;  and  no  difiiculty  whatever  is  experienced  in  producing  lengths  of  SO  ft. 
in  one  single  heat,  and  without  need  of  flat  bars  in  the  piling.  Experience  has  demonstrated  an 
economy  of  from  40  to  100  per  cent,  in  the  weight  of  castings  needed  for  the  rolls,  as  compared 
with  the  older  kind,  joined  to  100  per  cent,  of  economy  in  the  turning  and  repairing  of  the  same. 

Stretching  and  Straightening  Machine. — In  Fig.  2476  is  roprosented  an  ingenious  machine  for 
straightening  bars  devised  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Baldwin  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  On  the  main  shaft,  driven  by 
the  large  bclt-puIley  shown,  aro  pawls  which  engage  in  a  rack  on  a  carriage  which  slides  in  ways 
on  the  bed  of  the  machine.  At  the  rear  end  of  the  carriage  is  a  screw-clamp.  Extending  across 
the  bed  are  numerous  horizontal  cross-ribs,  on  which  the  bar  after  it  comes  from  the  rolls  is  placed. 
One  end  of  the  bar  is  secured  in  the  clamp  on  the  carriage,  and  the  other  extremity  is  fastened 
in  another  clamp  shown  in  process  of  adjustment  by  the  workman  on  the  left.  This  clamp  travels 
on  wheels  running  on  a  rail  beside  the  bed,  and  may  be  adjusted  and  secured  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion. On  the  power  being  communicated  to  the  main  pulley,  the  pawls  on  the  shaft  are  caused  to 
engage  in  the  rack,  and  so  move  the  carriage  to  the  right  (as  shown  in  the  engraving),  thus  stretch- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  straightening  the  bar.  As  soon  as  this  operation  is  completed,  the  clamps 
are  loosened,  and  the  bar  is  moved  over  to  one  side  of  the  bed,  where  the  cross-rails  are  inclined, 
and  here  it  is  left  to  cool.  The  carnage  may  be  quickly  returned  to  its  original  position  by  hand. 
The  machine  is  strongly  built,  and  has  been  put  into  successful  use  in  large  iron  works. 

Ccld  RoUing. — This  pix>ces8,  patented  by  Mr.  Bernard  Lauth  in  1869  (patent  No.  26,285,  Aug.  23, 
1869),  consists  in  passing  rods  or  bars  in  a  cold  state  through  the  rolls,  reducing  them  very  slightly 
at  each  pass.  The  result  of  this  treatment  is  to  strengthen  the  iron,  and  at  the  same  time  give  it  a 
finished  appearance.  0rdinai7  wrought  iron,  by  being  oold-rolled,  may  have  it«  ultimate  strength 
increased  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  or  even  more,  the  amount  of  strengthening  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  reduction,  which  however  must  not  be  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  as  the  bar  is  thereby 
weakened.  The  elastic  limit  of  the  bar  may  be  mcreased  by  cold-rolling  more  than  100  per  cent. 
The  ductility,  however,  is  decreased,  and  in  general  the  effect  is  to  give  the  iron  the  qualities  of  hard 
steel.  Ck)ld-rolling  has  been  applied  principally  to  shafting,  and  to  the  finger-bars  of  mowins^ 
machines,  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  used  very  extensively  by  Messrs.  Jones  &  Laughlins  of 
Pittsburgh.  It  is  gradually  being  adopted  for  many  other  purposes.  (Metallurgical  Review^  Septem> 
ber,  1877,  p.  18.) 

Work*  for  Reference. — Under  many  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  article,  and  the  articles  on 
Iron-making  Processes,  are  inserted  references  to  publications  in  which  detailed  accounts  of  these 
subjects  will  be  found.  For  a  description  of  iron-making  methods  and  apparatus  used  prior  to  1864, 
by  far  the  best  general  work  in  the  English  language  is  Pcrcy^s  "  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel  ** 
(London,  1864).  The  works  of  S.  B.  Rogers,  Overman,  Bauennan,  Fairbaim,  Kohn,  Crookes  and 
Rohrig,  and  Osbom  may  also  be  consulted.  For  the  more  recent  literature  of  iron-making  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  periodicals.  The  most  valuable  publication  of  this  kind  is  the  Journal  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  InttittUe  of  Great  Britain,  established  in  1869.  In  this  will  be  found  original  papers 
on  nearly  all  branches  of  the  modem  metallurgy  of  iron ;  and  it  is  especially  full  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  puddling  furnaces.  A  few  valuable  papers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
InstUute  of  Mining  Engineers^  the  Jowmal  of  tlic  Franklin  Institute,  and  the  Metallurgical  Review. 
Papers  on  iron-making  are  also  constantly  appearing  in  the  English  weekly  engineering  and  iron- 
trade  journals,  chief  of  which  are  Engineering,  Tlie  Engineer,  Iron,  and  The  Iron  and  Coal  Tradcn 
Review,  and  in  the  American  weeklies,  the  h'nn  Age,  the  American  Manufacturer  and  Iron  Wot  Id, 
and  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  W.  K. 

JACKET.  Most  commonly  an  outer  case  or  envelope,  usually  of  non-conducting  material,  designed 
to  prevent  radiation  from  the  vessel  inclosed.  Steam-cylinders  are  often  provided  with  a  jacket  of 
live  steam  ciroulating  in  the  annular  space  between  the  cylinder  itself  and  an  outer  casing,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  radiation  from  the  cylinder.  Cylinders  of  air-compressors,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
have  jackets  of  circulating  cold  water,  which  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  air  heated  by  oompres- 
sion.  (See  AirpCompressors.)  Evaporating  pans  are  sometimes  heated  by  a  steam-jacket;  and 
steam-boilers  are  jacketed  with  felt  to  prevent  radiation. 

JACK-PLANE.    See  Planes. 

JACKS.  Mechanical  devices  for  raising  heavyweights.  A  jack  often  consists  of  a  small  pinion 
worked  with  a  common  winch.  This  pinion  works  in  the  teeth  of  a  large  wheel,  on  whose  axis  there 
is  fixed  a  small  pinion  with  teeth,  working  in  a  rack.  The  turning  of  the  handle  raises  the  rack,  and 
of  course  any  weight  attached  to  it.  If  the  length  of  the  handle  of  the  winch  be  7  in.,  and  the  pinion 
which  it  drives  contain  4  leaves,  working  in  the  teeth  of  the  large  wheel  having  20  teeth,  then  will  6 
turns  of  the  handle  be  requisite  for  one  of  the  wheel.  But  the  length  of  the  arm  of  the  winch  being 
7  in.,  the  ciraumfcrence  through  which  the  handle  moves  will  be  about  44  in.,  and  for  one  turn  of 
the  wheel  the  handle  must  pass  through  6  x  44  =  220.  The  wheel  carries  a  pinion  of,  say,  8  leaves, 
of  a  pitch  of  one-third  of  an  inch,  working  the  rack  that  carries  the  weight ;  one  turn  of  the  pinion 
will,  therefore,  raise  the  rack  one  inch,  and  as  the  power  moves  through  220  in  the  same  time,  220 
will  be  the  power  of  the  jack. 

Hg.  2477  represents  a  plan  of  a  jack-screw  for  turning  large  stone. 
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FlgB.  2478  and  2479  eihibit  a  side  riew  and  plan  of  b  trnvereing  aciow-j«ck.  The  screw-jack  A  is 
l>o)t<^  to  the  plank  C  ;  at  (he  other  end  of  the  [jlank  is  filled  the  rack  Q,  in  which  the  toe  of  the 
strut  F  advances  as  the  screw  B  is  elcratcd ;  (he  strut  works  in  a  joint  in  the  fullovror  K:  the  poei- 
tion  of  the  strut  when  the  screw  ia  depressed  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  object  of  this  strut 
is  to  relieve  the  screw  of  the  violent  cross-strain  to  which  the  apparatus  is  subject,  when  the  engine 
01' carriage  is  pulled  over  bj  the  lever;  which  strain  is  entirely  tranj-ferred  to  the  Strut,  and  the 
screw  has  merely  to  carry  the  load.  The  operation  of  traversing  the  jac^  is  by  hookii^  the  link  / 
upon  the  hook  of  the  lever  E,  the  toe  of  the  iever  being  inserted  into  a  ratchet  of  the  rack  Hoi  Ibc 
lower  plank,  when  a  man  bearing  down  the  end  of  the  lever  drags  the  apparatus  and  engine  or  car- 
riage toward  him  with  gi-eat  facility;  the  same  lever  is  used  to  turn  the  screw,  and  to  produce  llie 


j\iiother  tonn  of  traversing  jack  is  shown  at  Yi^.  S480,  side  clevatioD  ;  Fiji,  24S1,  end  elevation  ; 
and  Fig.  248E,  section  throu^ih  vertical  screw.  The  lift  of  this  jai-k  is  effected  by  means  ot  a  crank 
or  lever,  a[)plied  to  the  axis  a,  which  works  the  bevel-gear  b  e,  the  latter  gear  being  cut  on  the  pro- 
jecting face  of  the  nut  c ;  the  revolution  of  this  mit  lifts  or  lowers  the  vertical  acrew,  and  with  it  the 
jaw  d  !  the  screw-head,  moving  freely  in  a  socket  of  the  jaw.head,  permits  the  latter  to  n^c  or  fsll 
without  side  movement  The  horizontal  screw  aa,  working  into  a  nut  In  the  foot  of  the  upper  screw- 
frame,  effects  the  horiionlal  or  traversing  movement  of  the  jack,  the  frame  of  the  lower  screw  serv- 
ing 08  a  bed  or  slide  for  the  latter  movement  A  ratohct-lcver  may  be  used  to  work  either  of  the 
screws  Instead  of  a  crank. 

7K<  Hiidrau'ic  Jnck  devised  by  Mr.  R.  Du^eon  is  the  simplest  and  most  portable  in  comparison 
with  the  force  it  is  capable  ot  exerting.    The  ordinarj  form  of  base  jack  Is  shown  in  t^  2488,  and 

■et  £481. 


'icw  of  a  locomotive  jack. 
8  or  more  inches  in  diame- 
ter, according  to  the  power  desired,  with  an  enlarged 
head  (attached  to  the  inner  cylinder  B,  which  is  the 
ram),  having  a  socket  for  the  reception  of  the  lever, 
by  which  the  piston  of  the  force-pump  is  worked.   The 
ram,  with  Its  head,  contains  just  so  much  water  or 
other  fluid  as  is  required  (o  Gil  the  vacancy  in  the  cyl- 
inder caused  by  the  raising  of  the  ram  iu  the  act  of 
lifting;  and  when  this  is  accomplished  the  water  Is 
returned  into  its  original  recess  i>  by  a  valve  operated 
b;  the  lever  th.it  works  the  pump.     The  force-pump, 
piston,  and  valves  are  contuined  inside  of  the  ram. 
The  lever  L  is  detached,  and  may  be  put  on  at  pleas- 
ure.    The  joints  in  the  head  mninlain  b  parallel  motion  for  the  lorce-pump  piston,  which  is  the  ful- 
crum of  the  lever.    Th^  ground-lifting  attadiment  is  an  Iron  tube  scivwed  into  the  lower  side  of  the 
bead,  and  pissing  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  press  outride  of  the  cylinder,  on  the  lower  end  of  which 
is  a  claw  that  supports  the  weight  to  be  rained.    These  jacks  are  light,  portable,  and  of  easy  appli- 
cation.   A  jack  to  raise  4  tons  weighs  not  moi-e  than  00  lbs.,  and  one  to  raise  60  tons  not  more  than 
£00  lbs.    They  are  all  worked  by  the  labor  of  one  man  only,  which  is  cnpable  of  raising  10  tons 
through  a  space  of  one  foot  in  1^^  minute,  or  60  tons  the  aame  distance  in  10  minutes. 

JACyUARD  LOOM.    See  Looms. 

JETTY.  A  jetty  is  a  dike  or  pier  constructed  of  wood  or  stone,  or  of  both  combined,  and  projecting 
Into  the  sea  from  the  shore.  In  such  a  way  as  to  cover  the  harbor  from  the  action  of  n ind  and  naves. 
Jetties  are  also  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  seciirii^  sulliciEnt  depth  of  vater  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  obstructed  by  bars,  this  result  being  obtained  by  contracting  the  natural  channel  of  the  river 
by  two  lines  of  jetties,  and  thei'eby  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  current  suScleni  to  keep  the  chan- 
nel free  fmm  deposits  of  material  brouaht  down  by  the  river. 

ITie  Mumttippi  Rivsr  Jrilii). — One  of  the  most  important  engineering  works  of  modem  times  has 
been  the  construction  of  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  by  Captain  James  B.  Eada. 
The  object  was  to  create  and  pcTniunentl;  maintain  a  wide  and  deep  channel  between  the  South  Pass 
of  the  Hississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  HO  ft.  in  deptli  and  3Q0  ft.  in  width.  South  Pass  is  one 
of  the  three  into  which  the  river  divides  itself  about  12  miles  above  the  giilf.  Southwest  Pass  and 


P*w  i  rOutre  being  TMpectJTel;  to  the  riiht  and  left  of  It.  Sooth  Past  is  much  the  emsllett  of  the 
three,  aad  ketobs  its  head  there  atretched  a  wide  bar  haring  but  14^  fC  of  vatur  at  average  Sood- 
tide.  In  order  to  oblaio  a  deep  ihip-chaimel  to  Ihe  gulf  through  South  Poaa,  it  vaa  occeBsary  to 
deepeo  the  bar  at  the  head  of  the  pass.  Immediatelj  belov  the  bar  the  South  Pose  becomes  at  ODce 
much  more  narrow  and  deep,  and  assuiaea  its  normal  cioKS-seclion.  It  is  from  600  to  700  [t.  wide, 
and  from  43  to  SB  ft,  deep.  The  general  oourse  of  the  posa  in  a  re»erscd  curve,  the  reverging  polat 
being  near  Grand  Bajou,  wliere  a  volume  was  thrown  out  to  tlic  riglit  that  was  about  2H  per  cent,  of 
the  VDlame  of  the  pass.  By  means  oE  a  dam  constructed  at  Grand  Bayuii,  this  entire  volume  ts 
thrown  into  Siuth  Pasj.  The  length,  from  the  head  of  the  paw  to  the  land'scnd  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pass,  is  about  10  miles.  Here  the  water  began  to  spread  out  to  the  left  over  a  bar  eiiendin);  for  a 
mile  toward  the  gulf.  The  western  .ihore  of  the  pass  also  rec^ua  quickly.  At  a  distance  of  4,0U0  ft. 
from  the  eastern  land's  end,  the  width  of  the  pas.;  is  about  1,700  ft.,  measured  from  the  bar  on  the 
««t  to  the  shore  on  the  west.  The  western  shore  now  receded  more  rapidly,  and  at  a  distance  of 
2,000  ft.  farther  out  (here  was  no  shore  on  either  hand  to  conllne  tlie  river  water,  except  a  small  reef 
on  each  side.  It  therefore  rapidly  spread  out,  losing  itx  velocity  and  consequently  its  CBrrying  power, 
thus  by  deports  of  sediment  slowly  forming  shoals  and  bars.  In  the  central  thread  of  the  current 
the  depth  was  greater,  and  the  velocity  was  retained  by  the  momentum  of  the  volume  in  the  still 
deeper  channel-way  above.  This  velocity  was  soon  lost  by  the  gradual  shoaling,  and  a  bar,  having  but 
7^  ft.  of  water  upon  it  at  avemge  ebb-tide,  was  formod  directly  across  the  pass,  ojnncciing  with  bars 
•till  more  shoal  on  either  side. 

The  obj»cta  in  view  in  locating  the  jetties  were  to  maintain  between  them  a  width  that  would  insure 
a  permanent  depth  of  Sf)  ft.,  and  so  to  direct  the  outflowing  current  as  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  the 
strong  westerly  current  that  is  found  in  Tronl  of  the  delta  of  the  Uisaissippi,  caused  by  the  prevailing 
easterly  winds.     The  width  determined  upon  was  1,000  feet. 

The  guide-piling  for  the  east  jetty  was  the  working  line  for  the  location.  It  commences  at  land's 
enA  and  skirts  the  edge  of  the  W  for  S,000  ft,  which  In  a  groat  measure  protects  the  work  from  the 
wavet  of  the  gulf.  Jteyond  this  point  the  jetty  is  eiposed  to  the  fall  violence  of  storms  and  breakers. 
The  bar  beginning  at  land's  end  had  an  upward  slope  seaward  averaging  1  ft.  in  400  ft.  This  ascent 
waa  very  anifomi  until  the  summit  was  reached,  where  there  was  a  plateau  about  3,000  ft.  long.  The 
depth  on  this  plateau  did  not  vai7  much  from  7^  ft.  at  average  ubb.tidL-.  At  the  soa  end  of  it  there 
was  a  descent  of  about  I  ft.  in  60  ft.  to  the  deep  water  of  the  gutf.  The  guide-piles  at  the  soa  end 
of  the  east  Jetty  were  placed  in  36  ft.  of  water.  The  west  jetty  piling  commeni^  at  a  point  1,000 
ft.  west  of  the  east  jetty  and  4,000  ft.  from  cha  land's  end,  on  ^e  east  side,  measured  on  the  line 
of  the  east  jetty.  Its  alignmeat  was  parallel  to  that  of  the  east  jetty,  and  eitended  toa  point  nearly 
opposite  to  the  end  of  the  east  jetty.  The  ullimate  limit  is  in  a  line  due  west  from  the  end  of 
the  east  jetty.   This  ai-rsof^'meot 


throws  the  east  jetty  seaward  of 
the  west  about  uoo  ft.,  to  give  . 
a  sheltered  eotranoe  to  vessels. 
The  piles  in  both  jetties  were 
driven  as  guide-piles  only  for  the 
willow-work,  and  did  not  in  any 
way  form  a  part  of  the  final  Con- 
struction. During  the  progress  of  the  work  they  assisted  materially  bl  forming  a  good  anchorage 
and  protection  for  tho  more  Important  mattress-work  laid  agamst  them  The  west  jetty  Is  con- 
nected with  the  shore  by  a  dike  of  piling  and  willow-work. 

The  willow  strips  of  which  llie  jetties  are  made  were  obtained  on  the  delta  of  an  old  crevasse  in 
the  river  called  the  "  Jump."  The  method  of  comprcssiDg  the  strips  into  "  mattressce "  is  shown  in 
Kgt.  S486,  S48S,  and  24S7.  The  ways  on  which  the  mattresses  were  made  were  simply  an  inclined 
plane  made  of  timbers  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  banks  of  the  pass,  with  the  lower  end  in  the 
water  and  the  upper  about  6  ft.  above  It.     The  inclinatloo  of  the  timbers  was  about  I  in  10.     They 


were  placed  0  ft  apart,  on  piles  driven  to  the  proper  height,  nnd  tops  cut  to  the  bevel  of  the  Incline. 
On  these  timberi',  and  lengthwise  of  them,  was  a  ribbon  of  S.hy-S.ineh  scantling.  This  was  spiked  to 
the  timbere,  and  had  its  upper  surfaces  adzed  off  to  the  width  of  half  an  Inch.  These  ribbons  were 
then  well  greased,  and  a  floor  was  nailed  to  the  under  side  of  the  timbers  to  prevent  workmen  fall- 
ing through.  The  material  for  the  frames  of  the  mattresses  wa4  piled  up  just  abavc  the  ends  of  the 
ways.  These  strips  were  2^  by  S  in.,  and  from  25  to  4B  ft.  long.  The  mattresses  being  usually  100 
ft.  lone,  the  strips  were  cut  to  make  that  length  when  joined.  After  being  placed  upon  ihe  ways 
the  joints  were  fastened  by  a  lap  of  the  same  material,  about  6  ft.  long,  nnd  spiked  to  (he  strips. 


Holca  were  then  bored  through  these  Rlrips  1}  in.  in  diameter,  and  >t  clistancee  of  S  ft.  apart; 
hickory  pirn,  the  ends  being  turned  to  Gt  the  holes  tightly,  were  drivcD  into  them,  and  oak  wedgee 
into  the  lower  ends  of  the  pins.  The  strips,  with  the  pins  Btuoding  upright,  were  then  moved  down 
the  wajB  and  spaced  4  ft.  6  in.  apait.     The  willows  were  then  carefully  placed  side  by  side  on  the 


bored  to  correspond  with  the  upper  ends  of  the  plus,  w 


the  edge  of  the  fouililation  matirees  drops  down  ti 


with    wedges.     Thus   com. 

plelcd,  ench  nui (tress  was 
'■  pulled  off  the  ways  bv  a 
[  tug-boat  and  towed  to  ils 
;  location  on  the  line  of  the 
:  jetties,  where  it  was  sunk 
:  by  weighting  it  with  stones. 
i  The  cross-section  of  liie 
'  finish^  JB'ty  is  shown  in 
.  Kg.  2488.  A  mattress  2 
;    ft.  thick  and  from  S6  to  SO 

ft.  wide  is  laid  on  the  bar 

for  a  foundatiou.  (hi  this 
'ss,  eaeb  course  being  sunk  and 
.  the  jetties  becomes  formed  to 
t  thl« 


suit  ^le  new  cross-sectioi 
slope,  another  mattress  is  laid  on 
the  slope  and  ngainst  the  edge  of  the 
foundation  mattress.  The  whole 
Burfaoe  of  the  matlreps  ciposed  is 
then  covered  with  rock.  Diraen- 
sion  stones,  laid  drj  but  close  to- 
pether,  form  the  ci«wn  of  the  jet- 
ties, and  appear  above  the  water. 
At  the  sea  ends  of  the  jetties  are 
long  easy  slopes  and  a  covvr  lug  of 

Efai  of  Ae  /«■»;«.— The  act  of 
Con^iress  enabling  Captain  Ends  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  the 
jetties  was  passed  March  3,  1675, 
and  work  was  begun  during  the 
following  monlh  of  Uav.  I'p  to 
March  4,  1H76,  1,781,703  cubic 
yards  of  the  volume  of  the  bnr 
had  been  removed.  In  June,  1878, 
there  was  a  channel  22  ft.  deep  at 
average  flood  tide  throu^ut  South 
Pass  and  betwcn  the  jetties  to 
deeper  water  in  the  gulf.  The  least 
width  was  lAO  ft. 

See  "  Annual  Reports  upon  the  Improvement  of  South  Faaa  of  the  Jlississippi  River,"  by  M.  R. 
Itrown,  Captain  of  Engineers  U.  S.  A.  A  report  by  a  commission  ot  army  ofllccrs  to  the  Secretary  of 
Warmodc  in  1879  establishes  very  fully  the  complete  success  of  the  works,  and  testifies  to  the  con- 
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Btant  improTement  in  the  jettied  channel,  resulting  in  its  deepening  to  28  ft  The  Commission 
also  testifies  to  the  fact  that,  instead  of  there  being  a  re-formation  of  the  bar  in  front  of  the  jetties, 
there  has  been  a  deepening  of  the  water  in  advance  of  them,  and  a  decided  disappearance  of  bar 
material  over  an  area  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  square. 

SUme  and  Wooden  Jettia, — ^The  cross-section  and  construction  of  a  stone  jetty  differ  in  nothing 
from  those  of  a  breakwater,  except  that  the  jetty  is  usually  wider  on  top,  80  ft.  being  allowed,  as  it 
serves  for  a  wharf  in  unloading  vessels.  The  head  of  the  jetty  is  usually  made  circular,  and  consid- 
erably broader  than  the  other  parts,  as  it  in  some  instances  receives  a  lighthouse  or  a  battery  of 
cannon. 

Wooden  jetties  are  formed  of  an  open  framework  of  heavy  timber,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered 
on  the  interior  by  a  strong  sheeting  of  thick  plank.  Each  rib  of  the  frame  consists  of  two  inclined 
pieces  which  form  the  sides,  of  an  upright  centre-piece,  and  of  horizontal  damping-pieces,  which  are 
notched  and  bolted  in  pairs  on  the  inclined  and  upright  pieces.  The  ribs  are  connected  by  larger 
string-pieces  at  their  points  of  junction.  The  foundation  on  which  this  framework  rests  consists 
usually  of  8  rows  of  large  piles  driven  under  the  foot  of  the  inclined  pieoes  and  the  uprights.  The 
rows  of  piles  are  firmly  connected  by  cross  and  longitudinal  beams  notched  and  bolted  on  to  them; 
and  they  are,  moreover,  firmly  united  to  the  frame  wo.  k  in  a  similar  manner. 

Fig.  2489  represents  a  cross-section  of  a  wooden  jetty.  The  foundation  of  the  jetties  requires  par- 
ticular care,  especially  when  the  channel  between  them  is  veiy  narrow.  Loose  stones  tlirown  around 
the  piles  is  the  ordinary  construction.  The  top  of  the  jetties  is  covered  with  a  flooring  of  thick 
plank,  which  serves  as  a  wharf.  The  sides  of  jetties  have  been  variously  inclined ;  the  more  usual 
inclination  varies  between  3  and  4  perpendicular  to  1  base. 

Qrwn*, — Constructions  termed  *'  groins  "  are  used  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  check  the 
effect  of  the  current  along  the  shore,  and  cause  deposits  to  be  formed.  These  are  artificial  ridges 
which  rise  a  few  feet  only  above  the  surface  of  the  beach,  and  are  built  out  in  a  direction  either  per- 
pendicular to  that  of  the  shore,  or  obli(iue  to  it  They  are  constructed  either  of  clay,  which  is  well 
rammed  and  protected  on  the  surface  by  a  facing  of  fascines  or  stones,  or  of  layers  of  fasdncs,  or  of 
one  or  two  rows  of  short  piles  driven  in  juxtaposition ;  or  any  other  means  that  the  locality  may  fur- 
nish may  be  resorted  to,  the  object  being  to  interpose  an  obstacle  which,  breaking  the  force  of  the 
current,  will  occasion  a  deposit  near  it,  and  thus  gradually  cause  the  shore  to  gain  upon  the  sea. 

JIB.    Bee  Cranes  and  Derricks. 

JIG.    See  Concentrating  Machixebt. 

JIG  saw;.    See  Saws. 

JOINER,  OR  JOINTER.    See  Moulding  Machinert. 

JOINERY.    See  Carpentry. 

JOINTS.    See  Carpentry. 

JOISTS.    See  Carpentry. 

JOURNALS  are  those  parts  of  rotating  pieces  which  are  supported  by  the  frame  of  the  machine. 
They  are  commonly  cylindrical,  but  sometimes  spherical  or  conical.  Some  journals  run  constantly ; 
others  support  a  piece  which  moves  occasionally.  In  the  latter  case,  the  strength  of  the  journal  \a 
chiefly  to  be  ooxiaidered ;  in  the  former,  durability  and  freedom  from  liability  to  heat  are  as  impor- 
tant as  strength.  Some  journals  are  subjected  to  straining  forces  in  the  plane  of  their  axis  only, 
which  produce  bending  and  shearing  stress.  Others  are  subjected  to  bending  and  torsion,  and  are 
calculated  by  the  rules  for  combined  stress.  Lastly,  some  journals  are  supported  at  one  end  only ; 
others,  which  may  be  termed  neck-journals,  are  supported  at  both  ends. 

Length  of  JnumalB. — Common  experience  shows  that  for  journals  working  at  high  speeds  a  greater 
length  is  necessary  than  for  journals  running  at  low  speeds.  Journals  running  at  150  revolutions 
per  minute  are  often  only  one  diameter  long.  Fan-shafts,  run  at  1,600  revolutions  per  minute,  have 
journals  6  or  8  diameters  long.  If  the  journal  works  occasionally  for  short  periods  of  time,  it  is' 
desirable  to  make  it  short,  because  the  less  the  length  of  the  journal,  the  smaller  it3  diameter  may 
be  for  a  given  load,  and  consequently  the  less  will  be  the  friction.  If  the  journal  runs  constantly, 
it  requires  a  larger  surface  to  insure  durability  and  coolness  in  working.  The  larger  surface  is  better 
obtained  by  increasing  the  length  than  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  journal.  In  the  former 
case  the  friction  remains  the  same ;  in  the  latter  it  is  increased.  Some  increase  of  diameter  is  ne- 
eossary  to  maintain  equal  strength,  but  the  diameter  should  bo  increased  only  so  much  as  is  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose. 

if  a  journal  is  strong  enough  when  of  length  /  and  diameter  d,  then  if  for  any  reason  the  length  is 

increased  to  /^,  the  diameter  must  be  J,  =  (f  4/  —  to  obtain  the  same  strength  as  before. 

Example. — ^A  journal  8  Id.  in  diameter  and  6  in.  long  has  its  length  increased  to  9  in.  What 
should  be  the  diameter  ? 


'■"VI' 


3x1.1209  =  8.89  in. 
6 

The  length  of  journals,  to  insure  durability  and  cool  working,  depends  not  only  on  the  pressure  to 
which  the  journal  is  subjected,  but  also  on  the  material  of  the  journal  and  steps ;  on  the  kind  of 
iDotion,  whether  continuous  rotation  or  osdllation ;  on  the  perfection  of  the  lubricating  arrange- 
ments ;  and  on  the  accuracy  of  workmanship.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  different  cases 
journals  subjected  to  the  same  load  and  nmning  at  the  same  speed  should  hare  different  lengths. 

For  railway  journals,  running  at  the  same  speed,  the  length  should  be  simply  proportional  to  the 
load.    For  engines  of  the  same  kind,  running  at  the  same  speed,  the  crank-pin  length  should  be  pio- 
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portional  to  the  load  on  the  piflton.    (See  Ciulmk.)    For  looomotive  engines  working  at  the  same 
pressure  the  crank-pin  length  should  be  proportional  to  the  piston  area. 
The  following  table  shows  the  theoretical  length  of  journals  in  inches : 


RKTOLnriOMS  OP  JOUKMAL  PBR  MIMrTB. 

LOAD  ON  JOURNAL 
IN  LBS. 

60 

lOO 

200 

SCO 

6C0 

1,000 

1,000 

.2 

.4 

.8 

1.2 

2.0 

4.0 

1.&0U 

.8 

.6 

1.2 

1.8 

8.0 

6.0 

2,000 

.4 

.8 

1.6 

2.4 

4.0 

8.0 

8,000 

.6 

1.9 

2.4 

8.6 

6.0 

U.O 

4,000 

.8 

1.6 

8.^ 

4.8 

8.0 

16.0 

^U00 

1.0 

2.0 

4.0 

6.0 

10.0 

20.0 

10,000 

2.0  . 

4.0 

8.0 

12.0 

20.0 

40.0 

lfi.000 

8.0 

6.0 

12.0 

18.0 

8U.0 

1 

t 

■  ft  ft                 1 

20,000 

4.0 

8.0 

16.0 

24.0 

4ii.O 

....         1 

80,0(10 

6.0 

12.0 

24.0 

86.0 

■  ■  ft  • 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

40,000 

8.0 

16.0 

82.0 

•  •  •  • 

ft  ■  ■  • 

ft  ft  •  ft 

60,000 

10.0 

20.0 

40.0 

•  ft  «  • 

•  ft  ft  ft 

....    1 

The  ordinary  empirical  mode  of  proportioning  the  length  of  journals  is  to  make  it  proportional  to 
the  diameter,  and  to  make  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  increase  with  speed.    For  wrought-lron 

journals  this  ratio  f  —  j  =  .004  ^  +  1 ;  J\r  representing  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

This  gives  the  following  table : 


N  =  60 

100 

150 

200 

260 

600 

1,000 

i=- 

14 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

8.0 

6.0 

I       9  / 

Cast-iron  journals  may  have-j  =  — ,  and  steel  journals  may  have  ^  =  1^  of  the  above  values. 

A  good  theoretical  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  **  Elements  of  Machine  Design," 
Unwin,  New  York,  1877,  from  which  the  foregoing  is  abridged.  See  also  Cbakc,  Friction,  and 
Lubricants. 

Form  and  FrrriNO  or  Journals. — In  Figs.  2490,  2491,  and  2492  are  shown  the  ordinary  forms  of 
Journal-bearings.  Fig.  2493  is  a  plain  journal,  such  as  is  employed  for  the  ordinary  axles  of  wheels, 
or  for  crank-pins ;  Fig.  2494  is  the  class  of  journal  used  in  cases  where  it  is  of  importance  that  the 
wear  of  the  bearing-box  shall  not  give  lost  motion  or  play,  as  it  is  technically  turned,  endwise ;  and 
Fig.  2496  is  a  ball-journal,  which  together  with  its  box  is  termed  the  ball-and-socket  bearing  or  joint 
The  last  is  employed  in  coses  where  the  piece  or  part  carrying  the  bearing-box  requires  to  have 
motion  in  more  than  one  lateral  direction.  The  bearings,  boxes,  or  brasses  for  these  journals  are 
made  to  have  a  close  working  fit  to  the  journals,  but  the  forms  of  the  bases  or  bedding  surfaces  of 
the  brasses  are  governed  by  considerations  as  to  the  strength  of  the  pieces  holding  them,  and  the 
facility  for  packing  them  to  take  up  the  wear  of  the  brasses  and  maintain  them,  so  Uiat  their  boxes 
shall  keep  their  original  positions  notwithstanding  the  wear. 

Figs.  2498,  2494,  and  2496  are  the  three  forms  commonly  employed,  and  below  them  are  refpeo- 
tively  the  forms  ^f  strips  or  lining-pieces  required  to  be  placed  beneath  them  to  lift  them  in  their 
seats  when  their  boxes  have  worn  down.  . 

In  Figs.  2498  %nd  2494,  these  pieces  are  thickest  at  the  crowns  and  thinned  on  each  side ;  thia 


8400. 


ft4^%. 
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S496. 
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2498. 


2494. 


2486. 


^^^j^^^^yAAJk 
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necessitates  their  being  carefully  fitted  to  the  boxes  and  to  the  brasses ;  while  for  Fig.  2496,  a  plidn 
piece  of  sheet  iron  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  two  first,  however,  leave  the  pedestal  or  post  the 
strongest,  and  are  often  employed  on  thiAt  account. 

The  great  consideration  in  fitting  a  brass  to  a  journal  is,  that  the  bearing  between  the  surfaces 
shall  have  equal  contact,  and  that  the  brasses  shall  properly  fit  to  the  box  or  strap  containing  them ; 
and  so  long  aa  this  is  the  case,  the  (h1  will  not  be  so  readily  pressed  out  from  between  the  Mrfaoes^ 
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lai  there  irill  be  do  undue  pressure  tending  to  cause  anj  part  of  the  bearing  area  to  wear  iin- 
amoothlj.  >'rom  the  imtnre  of  the  dutj  placed  upon  bearinga,  a  brnsa  or  bearin^j,  howeTer  properly 
Glted  at  first,  altera  JtH  form.  caaiiiDg  it  to  bind  improperlr  upon  the  journal-beiria^,  and  hence  to 
hxl.  Soppose  tiiat  Fig.  S4HK  represetits  a  pillow-block,  llie  braaa  beiog  properlj  bedded  in  the 
block,  ud  fitted  evenly  to  the  journnl.  The  bottom  brass  beds  upon  the  surfaces  A,  B,  C,  and  the 
top  braaa  is  beld  daxa  by  the  costact  of  the  surface  D  with  the  cap  F.  Kow  the  preasure  upon 
Aew  BiiTfu«9  A,  B,  C,  nad  D  compressea  them,  ho  that  after  the  brasses  have  been  «ome  time  in 
Bw  uty  marks  upon  the  block  or  the  cap  will  be  plainly  impressed  on  the  brasses  ;  and  it  follows 
that  from  this  compression  those  surfaces  are  stretched  or  eipanded  or  tend  to  stretch,  and  althoagh 
Ibe  form  of  the  surfaces  A,  B,  C  is  such  aa  to  prevent  their  length  from  becoming  elongated,  yet  tbe 
metal  in  their  neighborhood  is  expanded,  and  finds  relief  In  closing  the  braas  ocroas  the  joint,  as 
denoted  by  £  This  is  the  theory,  and  certain  it  is  that  the  brasses  do  in  time  become  slack  In  tbe 
block  across  the  diameter  denoted  t>;  0.  Now  the  bra^s  is  the  weakest  acrons  tbe  diameter  O,  the 
disposition  of  the  metal  not  being  such  as  to  give  strength  in  that  direction;  and  as  a  result  the 
■uilching  of  the  metal  around  A,  B,  C  caosea  the  brasses  to  bind  unduly  upon  the  journal  at  and 
near  the  joint,  as  denoted  by  the  dotted  segments  of  a  circle  H,  To  prevent  this,  the  brasses  arc, 
in  English  practice,  filed  away  at  that  part  of  the  bore  (on  each  side  of  the  brass-bore)  denoted  by 
H;  and  whenever  the  brass  has  worn  sulBciently  to  bring  that  surface  into  contact  with  the  journal, 
the  filing  is  repeated,  even  though  the  thrust  of  the  journal  is  in  the  direction  denoted  by  the  arrows 
J  J.  Tbe  amount  to  which  this  closure  occurs  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
liKlalof  the  brass  at  its  joint-face. 

Case*  commonly  occur  in  practice  where,  the  joint-faces  of  brasses  having  been  left  well  open,  as 
b  Fig.  !4SV,  to  allow  of  their  closure  to  take  up  tbe  wear,  and  not  having  been  taken  out  to  refit  for 


a  long  period,  the  brass  has  worn  to  admit  more  than  one-half  the  drcumferencc  of  the  jounral,  and 
has  closed  upon  it,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  24tf8,  Its  form  having  altered  from  the  dotted  peqiendicutar 
liaef,  causing  it  to  grip  the  journal  so  tightly  as  to  require  a  hammer  to  drive  it  off.  To  avoid  this, 
•ooic  bearinga  are  made  in  four  pieces,  as  shown  in  ^g.  2499,  the  two  pieces  A  and  B  being  set  up 
In  Gl  the  journal  by  means  of  the  set-screws  C  D.  The  object  of  this  airangcment  ia  to  have  a  bear- 
ins  upon  tbe  journal  in  a  direction  to  directly  resist  the  thrust  of  the  shaft,  that  thrust  being  in  the 
direction  denoted  respectively  by  tbe  arrows  E  and  F.  In  this  case  the  brasses  will  have  contnct 
whh  the  journal  all  over  the  area  of  the  bore,  which,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  area  goes,  is  an  advon- 
lagc;  but  it  is  assumed  that  the  curve  of  the  brass  is  not  suffidently  operative  to  prevent  the  bore 
fnxn  wearing  oral,  or  in  other  wonls,  that  in  the  absence  of  A  B  the  brasses  would  wear,  whereas 
wch  is  not,  in  the  case  of  locomotives  at  least,  found  to  be  the  case.  Furthermore,  the  pressure  and 
■lieldiing  of  the  metal  of  the  brass  at  G,  H,  I,  and  J  will  cansc  the  brasses  to  close  upon  the  jour- 
aal  to  same  extent,  at  and  toward  K  ICt,ad  L  L,OT,ln  the  attempt  to  do  ao,  to  bind  In  those  places 
indnlf  upon  the  journal,  destroying  the  smoothness  that  Is  essential  to  durability.  The  setting  up 
of  the  pieces  A  B  also  requires  very  skillful  operation,  as  it  is  only  by  tbe  rei^istance  of  the  screws 
that  one  can  estimate  how  much  to  set  them  In,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an  engineer  after 
setting  them  up  go  occasionally  to  the  bearing,  and  feci  if  it  is  getting  warm;  if  so.  he  slacks 
badi  the  screws  a  trifle,  or.  If  there  Is  a  knock  or  pound,  he  will  set  them  in  a  little  more.  Now, 
nppoae,  bj  being  a  little  too  tight,  the  beoring  has  heated,  the  probabilities  arc  that  the  undue  fric- 
tion ha>  destroyed  the  smoothness  of  the  bearing,  and  then  the  excellence  of  the  same  is  destroyed, 
ttd  rapid  wear  and  cxoeesive  friction  will  continue  until  the  surfaces  get  smooth  again,  which  somS' 
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times  is  not  until  they  have  been  fine-filed  all  over,  and  even  then  they  will  not  be  00  smooth  as  they 
become  under  proper  wear. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  labor  involved  in  the  fitting  of  bearings  to  their  journals  Inay  be  saved 
by  skillful  manipulation  in  boring  them.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  owing  to  the  unequal  cooling 
of  brasses  in  the  mould  in  which  they  are  cast,  there  exist  internal  strains  in  the  metal,  and  that  as 
these  strains  are  locally  removed  by  cutting  away  the  surface  of  the  metal  the  form  of  the  casting 
alters.  In  semicircular  pieces  the  two  ends  always  approach  each  other  from  being  bored.  Thus, 
the  bore  of  the  eccentric  strap  shown  in  Fig.  2600,  after  being  turned,  would  be  narrower  across  A 
than  across  C7,  each  half  fitting  upon  the  eccentric  as  shown  in  Fig.  2501.  To  remedy  this  difficulty, 
the  following  methods  are  adopted.  In  small  brasses — that  is  to  say,  those  whose  bore  is  4  in.  or 
less  in  diameter — the  patterns  for  the  two  brasses  are  sometimes  made  in  one  piece,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
2602,  being  joined  together  by  the  narrow  piece  shown  on  each  side  at  A,  The  practice  then  is  to 
fit  the  brasses  to  their  places,  and  to  bore  them  out  to  a  diameter  larger  than  that  of  the  journal ; 
then,  after  boring,  to  cut  them  in  half  at  A  A^  and  let  them  sufficiently  together ;  the  result  of  the 
operation  being  that,  even  though  the  brasses  close  across  the  diameter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2600,  they 
will  fit  down  upon  the  crown,  and  not  bind,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2501.  The  objection  to  this  plan  is 
that  the  brasses  will  close  across  the  diameter  C,  in  Fig.  2500,  after  they  are  bored  (that  is  to  say, 
when  they  are  cut  in  halves)  at  A  in  Fig.  2502,  to  a  degree  greater  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  were 
cast  separately ;  and  though,  through  being  bored  larger  in  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the  journal, 
they  may  bed  well  upon  the  latter,  they  will  have  become  loose  in  the  strap  or  box  unless  care  has 
been  taken,  in  fitting  them,  to  leave  them  a  tighter  fit  in  the  strap  or  boxes  than  they  are  intended 
to  be  when  finished  (a  precaution  that  should  be  taken  in  all  brasses  of  8  in.  and  less  in  bore.) 

Another  method  is  tp  place  between  the  joint-faces  of  the  bmsses  or  bearing-boxes  a  piece  of 
sheet  metal,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  2503,  whose  thickness  it  is  found  should  bear  the  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  bore  of  about  -^f  inch  to  6  in.,  and  to  bore  the,  brasses  larger  than  the  journal  to  tho 
amount  of  the  thickness  of  the  metal  so  inserted.  This  may  be  gauged  by  setting  the  calipers  or 
gauge  to  the  proper  size,  and  placing  a  piece  of  metal  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  inserted  piece 
beneath  one  leg  of  the  calipers  when  gauging  the  bore.  It  is  obvious  that,  were  it  practicable  to 
make  the  exact  necessary  amount  of  allowance  the  brasses  would  require,  but  little  fitting  or  adjust- 
ment would  be  needed ;  but  it  is  foimd  in  practice  that,  no  matter  liow  true  the  work  may  be  lined, 
fitted,  and  bored,  boxes  of  every  description  require  fitting  to  their  places. 

When  brasses  are  held  in  moving  parts,  such  as  levers  or  connecting-rods,  the  bearings  must  be 
fitted  to  lead  true  by  connecting  one  end  of  the  rod  only,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2604  and  2505 ;  and,  after 
adjusting  the  brasses  to  a  proper  fit,  the  disconnected  end  Ay  with  its  brasses  in  their  places  in  the 
rod,  must  be  lowered  down  to  the  journal ;  and  if  the  rod  at  its  disconnected  end  is  found  to  stand 
on  one  side  of  its  proper  position,  it  should  be  moved  back  and  forth  under  a  lateral  pressure,  placed 
by  hand  upon  the  rod  end,  and  in  the  direction  in  which  the  rod  end  requires  to  go,  the  object  of 
such  pressure  being  to  mark  plainly  the  high  parts  of  the  journal.  This  operation,  which  is  called 
fitting  the  rod  or  lever  to  Utul  true,  is  indispensable  to  good  workmanship,  and,  under  ordinary  duty, 
to  prevent  heating;  because  if  a  small  portion  only  of  the  surface  of  the  brass  beds  to  the  journal, 
such  comparatively  small  surface  will  receive  the  whole  of  the  friction  due  to  the  load  of  the  journal, 
and  will  in  consequence  heat  and  abrade,  cutting  a  rou^^h  surface  upon  the  journal,  which  must  be 
removed  before  the  journal  can  be  expected  to  keep  cool. 

The  brasses  for  fast-running  journals  should  come  brass  and  brass ;  that  is,  their  faces  should 
touch  and  lock  together  by  the  pressure  due  to  the  key  or  the  bolts,  as  the  case  may  be ;  so  that 
when,  in  the  fitting,  the  adjustment  is  so  made  as  to  permit  of  the  key  being  driven  tightly  home, 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  pressure  due  to  the  key  binding  the  brasses  too  tightly  upon  the  journal, 
and  thus  causing  it  to  heat.     If  the  position  of  a  box  or  brass  renders  it  difficult  to  take  it  out  from 
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its  place,  and  there  is  but  little  wear  upon  it,  the  joint  of  the  brasses  maj/  be  left  open  to  permit  of 
adjustment  without  filing  off  the  faces ;  but  if  it  is  at  all  convenient  to  take  out  the  top  brass  even, 
the  brasses  should  be  made  to  lock  each  other  by  the  interposition  between  their  faces  of  two  liners 
or  fitting-strips,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2508  at  A  A,  which  strips  may  be  taken  out  and  filed  thinner 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  let  the  brasses  together  to  take  up  the  wear.  To  ascertain  the  thick- 
ness such  liners  require  to  be,  a  piece  of  lead-wire  may  be  placed  between  the  brasses  at  each  of  the 
four  comers,  and  the  tightening  up  of  the  bolts  or  key  will  compress  the  wire  to  the  requisite  .thick- 
ness. The  liners,  however,  should  be  made  a  shade  thicker  than  the  wire  compresses  to,  to  relieve 
the  journal  from  any  undue  pressure  from  the  brasses.    If  the  brasses  have  a  comparatively  lar^^c 


I  tn*  upon  the  }olD(-faceB,  and  are  Dude  to  come  bnu  and  brus,  the  tsoes  ma;  be  cut  partlj  Bn>*j, 
u  abown  \a  Fig.  SSOS  *XA,  thns  reducing  the  area,  and  rendeHng  the  filing  or  letting  ti^ther  a 
tnore  easy  and  eip«<Utioui  operatioo.    In  letting  luch  brasses  together,  the  joiut-facea  should  be 
nude  true  and  square  with  the  flange-faces  of  the  brass,  bo  that 
lodcitiR  the  brasses  together  will  not  spring  the  lattei-  out  of  **"■ 

true,  and  thus  cause  them  to  bind  unduly  unon  the  joumai.    In     1 
luidiUon  to  the  oil-grooves  A  A,  Fig.  2Bu9,  in  tbe  ci-own  ot  the     ! 
brass,  there  should  be  cut  in  eaeb  balf  brass  a  j^rooTe,  such  as 
thown  at  B  B,  which  ip'oove  should  terminate  close  to  the  ecd 
faces  of  the  brasses,  thus  preveuting  the  oil  contained  in  them     n 
from  npidly  working  out  of  the  joumai,         J.  K.  (In  part).        Q 

KEHF.     The  slit  or  notcli  cut  bj  a  saw.     (See  Siwa.) 

KEYS  are  pieces  of  metal  (usually  of  steel)  employed  to  secure  wheels,  palleyB,  rolls,  etc,,  to  tlie 
iihafta  which  drire  them.  There  are  four  IciDde  ot  licys :  the  sunii  key.  Fig.  2D08  ;  the  Sat  key.  Fig. 
£100 ;  the  hollow  key,  Fig.  2610  ;  and  tbe  feather  or  spline.  The  flat  key,  sunk  key,  and  fosther  are 
alike  of  recUngular  form,  their  differences  being  in  their  respective  thickness,  which  is  varied  to 
meet  ^e  form  of  kcyway  which  receives  iheni.  Tbe  Sat  key  bed^  upon  a  flat  pisce  upon  the  shaft, 
the  sunk  key  beds  in  a  recess  provided  in  the  shaft,  and  the  feather  is  fastened  permanently  in  posi- 
^Q  in  the  shaFt.  The  hollow  key  is  employed  in  cases  where  the  wheel  or  pulley  may  require  mov- 
ing occasionally  on  the  shaft,  and  it  is  undesirable  that  the  latter  have  any  flat  place  upon  it  or  re- 
cess cut  in  iL  Tbe  flat  key  Is  used  where  it  U  necessary  to  secure  the  wheel  more  finnly  without 
weakening  the  shaft  by  cutting  a  keywsyinit.  The  sunk  key  is  that  most  commonly  used;  it  is 
employed  in  ell  cases  where  the  strain  upon  tbe  parts  is  great.  The  spline  is  used  in  cases  where 
llie  keyway  extends  along  tbe  shaft  beyond  the  pulley  or  wheel,  the  feather  being  fast  in  the  wheel, 
sod  its  protruding  part  a  working  fit  in  the  shiift  keyway.  This  permits  the  wheel  to  be  moved 
along  the  shaft  while  being  driven  throogh  the  medium  of  the  feather  or  spline.  The  following  pro- 
portions for  sunk  keys  are  given  by  Thomas  liox  in  bis  treatise  un  mill-gearing ; 

The  uzea  of  sunk  keys,  and  the  depth  to  which  they  should  be  sunk  la  the  shaft  and  in  tbe  boss 
of  tlie  wheel  or  rigger,  are  governed  by  the  diameter  of  tbe  shaft,  but  are  not  in  simple  proportion 
to  tbe  diameter.    The  following  empirical  rules  are  dictated  by  ciperiencc : 


f  .I2B  = 


-  -t-.16=  T;  -  -f  .076  =  d,'  and   T-d  =  d',- 
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in  which  2*  =  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  in  inchen,  B  =  the  breadth  of  the  key  in  mches,  T  =  the 
tfaiefcneas  of  the  key  in  inches,  d  =  the  depth  sunk  in  the  shaft  measui'ed  at  the  side  of  the  key  (st^e 
Hg.  SGIO),  and  d'  =the  depth  sunk  in  the  boss  of  the  wheel,  also  measured  at  tbe  side  of  tbe  hey. 
Tit  following  table  is  calculated  by  these  rules : 

Proportiotui  of  Suni  Kt^for  WAeah  awf  Riggeit, 
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on^eighth  inch  to  a  foot  In  length,  and  the  same  must  be  given  to  the  key-seat  in  the  boss  of  the 
vheel,  and  not  to  the  key-bed  in  the  shaft. 
Hg,  isl  I  illustrates  the  method  of  keying  a  wheel  to  a  square  shaft.    It  is  used  for  shafts  that 


n 
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■re  Dot  planed  or  otherwise  made  true.    The  wheel  ia  hun^  upon  the  shofl,  and  four  temporary  kejB,   • 
having  beads  ta  shown  In  Fig.  2B12  at  A,  with  which  to  witlidiaw  them  from  the  wheel,  are  inserted  in 
the  spaces  a,  a,  a,  a.  Fig.  251 1.     (It  maj  be  menlioaed  here  that  aimilar  beads  are  generallj  forged 
upon  keys  to  faciJitato  their  withdrawal  while 
*""■  fitUng  them  to  their  seats,  the  bead  being  cut 

off  after  the  key  is  Gnslly  driren  home.)  These 
■uBtain  the  wheel  while  the  permanent  keja  b, 
eight  in  number,  are  fitted,  the  wheel  tieinj;  ro- 
tated and  tested  for  truth  from  a  filed  point, 
the  fitting  ot  tbc  kejrs  serving  to  true  the  wheel. 
Reetru  keyt  arc  simple  pieces  of  steel,  so 
shaped  as  to  reverse  the  draft  of  a  keywa.r, 
kod  are  made  male  and  female,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  !G13,  A  representing  the  male  and  £tbo 
female.  The  manner  of  using  them  U  to  in- 
sert tbem  into  the  keyway,  is  shown  in  Hg.  2G14,  in  which  A  represents  ■  taper  rod  end,  B  the 
aocket  into  which  A  is  fitted  or  keyed,  C  tho  male  and  D  the  female  rerersR  key,  and  JC  an  ordinary 
key.  It  will  i>e  Tound,  on  examination,  that  the  insertion  of  C  and  J>  has  exactly  reversed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  draft  of  the  keyway,  so  tiiat  Ae  pressure  due  to  dririog  in  the  key  will  he  brought  lo 
bear  upon  the  rod  on  the  side  on  which  the  pressure  wbs  preriously  on  the  sodiet,  and  on  tbc  socket 
on  the  side  on  which  the  pressure  was  tm  the  rod ;  so  that  driving  in  the  key  will  key  the  socket  out 
of  instead  of  into  its  place.  J  B  (in  part). 

KIBBLES.     See  Mini  Afpluncis. 

KILN.  A  structure,  usually  of  considerable  size,  which  mny  be  heated  for  the  purpose  of  toast- 
ing, burning,  hai'dcning.  annealing,  or  drying  anything;  as  a  kiln  for  burning  lime.  Id  contradis- 
tlnctitm  to  the  term  "  kiln,"  an  oven  is  defined  as  a  place  arched  over  with  brick-  or  stone-work  for 
baking,  heatinf,  or  drying. 

Ztm^-ATiVru.— Many  different  forms  of  kilo  are  used  in  limc-buming.  Fig.  SSlfi  is  a  sec^n,  and 
Fig.  8016  a  plan  of  a  peqictual  kiln  in  use  in  Prussia,  io  which  one  pait  of  wood  and  four  parts 
of  peat  are  used,  ddddd  are  openings  at  bottom  for  drawing  the  lime  as  it  is  burnt;  eccet,  Gre- 
funisoe  for  the  fuel,  whose  mode  of  connection  with  the  caTitj  where  the  limestone  is  placed  may 
be  seen  at  c  in  the  vertical  section,  which  also  shows  at  d  the  manner  in  wbidi  the  lime  may  Iw 


drawn.  At  a  a  is  shown  a  lining  of  Are-briek,  liock  of  which  Is  a 
act  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  The  outside  is  built  of  rough  slo 
of  lime  daily. 

Fig.  2517  is  a  vertical  section  of  a  phiin  perpetual  kiln.  It  is  2S  ft.  high,  and  built  of  alternate 
layers  of  fire-brick  and  stone.  It  is  four-?ided,  consisting  of  a  sin|:le  chimney  4  ft.  square  on  the 
inside  and  8  ft.  on  the  outside,  making  the  walls  2  ft.  thick.  To  the  height  of  T  ft  from  the  bottom 
it  is  12  ft.  In  one  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  making  room  for  the  furnaces  dd,  in  which  wood  only 
is  burnt,  and  which  are  2  ft.  high  and  20  in.  wide.  For  the  passage  of  the  heat  into  the  limestone  in 
the  chimney  Ihe  bricks  are  laid  up  like  a  grate,  a  a  arc  ash-pits  beneath  the  Srcs,  b  nn  opening  for 
clearing  the  lime  from  the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  being  about  IH  in.  square.  The  kiln  consumes 
from  2  to  2^  cords  of  wood  daily,  and  produces  7a  buiheU  of  lime,  which  is  drawn  out  at  intervals 
of  6  hours 

Bntekelor'i  JTiln,  Figs.  2618  ond  2B19,  is  usually  circuUr  in  plan,  and  has  a  domed  roof.  The  fur- 
naces arc  constructed  in  the  wall.  Inside  the  kiln,  and  opposite  each  furnace,  are  built  shoM  walls 
forming  a  casing  or  pocket  round  the  eod  of  each  fireplace,  which  directs  the  heat  upward  toward 
the  upper  part  of  the  articles  stacked  in  the  kiln.  In  the  Boor  of  the  latter  there  ii  an  opening 
leading  to  the  main  flue  D,  which  conducts  the  products  of  combustion  to  the  chimneys.  Fig.  SSIB 
shows  the  arrnngemeni  for  working  a  series  of  these  kilns  in  rotation,  so  as  to  utiliu  the  waste  heat 
pasiung  from  the  kiln,  in  active  operation  for  the  purpose  of  drying  green  or  nnbumt  articles  Blacked 


mof  («]i  kiln  to  the  chi rune  j-sbufl,  dunpcre  if  if  b» 
in*  fitlcd  to  each  flue  to  open  or  close  conmiualotian 
beivten  the  kilns  and  chimney,  u  maj  be  desired. 
Two  afnems  of  continuous  Idlas  for  burning  bricks, 
tiles,  etc,  have  oome  into  practical  use ; 
the  French  sjstem  of  Colas,  also  known 
as  that  of  Borie,  aod  the  Qerman  system 
of  Uaffmann,  the  vclt-knoirn  annular 
kiln  or  JUnffofen.  (See  BaicK-HtKiNa 
lliCHi:(>ai.)  The  Colas  principle  con- 
sists in  placing  air-dried  bricks  on  small 
rallwBj  trucks  forming  a  Ion;;  train  ;  this 
is  slovlj  mored  through  an  arched  cham- 
ber, proTided  in  iw  centre  with  flied 
fireplaces  tor  boming  the  bricks ;  tbe 
fire  in  these  kilns  Is  stationary,  while 
the  bricks  are  moved  forwsri  The 
principle  of  the  Hoffmann  kiln  is  Just  tb 
aa  annular  bu'mlng-cliamber,  and  remain 


»rLiiflu  [iii"u,ijWMt,irfl'u'C4FflHB 


]^ 


Ikm,  karing  burnt  bricks  in  the  rear,  and  adrandnf;  iota  and  amoDg  the  green  bridu.    In  this 
■una  the  process  of  burning  it  con^ued  until  the  eilreme  end  of  tbe  kiln  is  reached. 


iron  wagona  having  fire-clay  tops  t ;  these  wo^oni  ftre  MmMnicled  to  Bt  the  lidei  of  the  kiln  u  at 
dt,  BO  u  to  be  ■■  atr-tigbt  aa  practicable  up  each  aide.  Wbea  in  operation,  the  burning  part  occu- 
pies bj  preference  the  oeotre  o(  the  kiln,  tbe  fires  being  stiitionar}'  in  tlie  sides  of  the  kiln  at/*,  aa 
Bhon  in  ilgs.  2B21  and  2522,  fuel  bein);  fed  in  fram  the  top.  A  progressive  moliaa  is  giicn  u 
required  to  the  wagoas  conltutdng  the  bricks,  Crom  some  suitable  motiie  power.     The  cbamtwr  m^ 


be  of  anjr  required  length  to  contain  a 
coDTenient  Duml>or  of  loaded  wagons 
at  one  ^me.    As  the  bricks  on  each 
nation  aie  burnt  suffidentlj,  the  tatter 
is  pushed  or  pulled  forvard,  and  an- 
other wagon  cODloiniD);  unbumt  foima 
takes  iU  place  at  the  burning  part  of 
the  kiln.     As  each  wagon  Is  afhuitted 
at  one  end  of  the  kiln,  another  con- 
taininR  burnt  fomiB  Is  shnultaneouslj 
passed  out  at  the  other.     Economj  io 
fuel  is  obtaiucd  bj  placing  the  fires  in 
one  part  only  of  the  kiln,  which  is 
kept  at  an  intense  beat,  instead  of  dis- 
tnbutiog  them  as  usual.     The  COol  air 
on  its  way  to  the  fire  passes  into  the  kiln  through  the  outlet  for  wagons,  where  it  is  heated  \sj  the 
burnt  bricks,  which  are  themselves  graduallj  cooled.    The  inlet  end  for  unbumt  forma  acts  as  th« 
flue  for  the  faeat«d  gases,  from  whence  these  pass  to  the  chimney  m  by  Hues  n.     By  this  arrangemcitt 
the  unbumt  fonnii  are  gradually  heated  before  being  submitted  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  firing 
part  of  the  kiln.     When  the  wagons  are  drawn  from  the  kiln  they  may  be  taken  to  any  coDTenieot 
plaM  for  unloading.  .  llg.  8620  is  a  longitudinal  eleration,  Fig.  8S21  a  sectional  plan  on  the  lerel  of 


Ibe  furnacea,  ]^  2E32  a  tnuurerae  acctknu)  vtew  on  an  eolarged  •calc  thi'oagh  I>1g.  3620,  and 
tig.  SSS3  an  eQd  eleralion,  Hhowing  (he  balaoced  liftiog  Jour  i.  It  ia  claimed  tbat  a  great  saving 
of  labor  IB  effected  bj  tbe  kiln,  and  tbat  alinoit  all  the  heat  it  utilized  bj.tlie  BTracgement  adopted 
of  heatins  the  air  for  combuatioD  by  the  cooling  bumed  bricks,  nnd  bj  iiasaiiig  the  heated  gosea 
through  the  mass  of  uobumed  brickr.  BridiB  may  be  sent  into  it  with  leas  preparatkiD  tbao  for 
Ihc  ontinar;  kilo,  and  labor  h  thus  atill  further  eoouomizvd.    The  biiclcB  tJter  leaving  the  bridi- 


ruling  machine  arc  only  once  touched  by  hand  antil  loaded  into  vebiclee  for  consumera,  and  burn- 
ing is  effected,  it  is  said,  at  a  cost  of  about  S  centa  per  tbouaand. 

'  1%/  Duthers  Kiin,  represented  in  Fig.  2SS4,  is  claimed  to  combine  the  BdrantBges  of  both  the 
aboTe-mentioned  systems.  It  is  an  annular  kiln  with  a  movable  floor  which  consists  of  a  scries  o' 
Mctiona  or  plattonna.  These  platforms  are  supported  by  wheels  and  axlea,  which  run  on  a  railway 
Mck  extcntliag  all  along  the  floor  of  tbe  burning  chamber ;  the  plotforirs,  therefore,  are  railway 


tmcka,  Rimilar  to  titOM  u«ed  In  the  kilns  of  Colas  and  Borie,  but  larger  than  theac.  The  pi-incipal 
difference,  and  at  the  same  time  the  priodpal  advantage  offered  by  Dueberjj's  kiln,  compared  with 
those  of  Colas  and  Borie,  is  that  tbe  pUtform  trucks  are  aot  moved  during  the  burning  of  the  bricks. 
On  the  cuolrarr,  tbcyare  at  rest  during  the  entire  process  of  burning,  while  the  Rie  Is  advancing 
through  the  bricka,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  in  the  Hoffmann  kiln.  Tlic  fuel  is  dropped  into 
and  among  the  bricks  to  be  burnt  from  above,  through  small  bolea  in  tbe  arch  of  tbe  burning- 
chamber.    Ttic  trucks,  after  being  loaded  with  gi'cen  bricks,  arc  run  into  the  kiln  one  by  one,  each 
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close  up  against  the  preceding  one ;  the  back  of  each  truck  is  coated  with  clay  before  the  next  truck 
is  pushed  in,  and  thus  the  joint  is  made  air-tight.  The  two  sides  of  the  platforms  parallel  to  the 
wall  of  the  burning-chamber  are  made  air-tight  by  filling  the  joints  between  the  platforms  and  the 
kiln-walls  with  sand,  after  a  truck  loaded  with  green  bricks  has  been  run  into  the  kiln,  dose  up 
against  the  platform  of  the  preceding  truck. 

MuUer'a  Kiln,  Fig.  2525,  consists  of  a  number  of  chambers  separated  from  each  other  by  per- 
forated sides  and  bottoms,  and  disposed  across  the  path  of  the  flame.  Through  these  chambers  the 
articles  to  be  burned  or  baked  are  passed  along  by  pistons  worked  by  mechanical  means,  so  as  to  be 
gradually  brought  toward  and  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  chambers.  They  are  then  carried  to  the 
cooler  portion  of  the  compartments.  A  small  portion  only  of  the  surface  of  the  articles  is  thus  ex- 
IK>sed  to  the  action  of  the  flame,  and  the  process  is  progi*essiye  and  continuous.  The  chambers  are 
heated  by  gas  from  a  suitable  fui-uacc.  >'ig.  2625  is  a  transverse  section  of  this  kiln.  The  articles 
to  be  baked  are  placed  in  small  earners  of  refractory  clay,  and  as  they  move  onward  are  subjected 
to  the  intense  heat  of  the  flames  which  enter  at  a  a.  The  flames  pass  to  the  upper  flue  <*,  and  their 
egress  is  regulated  by  dampers  d.  The  passages  through  which  the  articles  travel  are  arranged  ver- 
tically  one  above  the  other,  so  that  cacli  perpendicular  row  becomes  a  kiln,  the  flame  of  which  is 
regulated  at  will  at  both  its  points  of  admission  and  of  outlet. 

Fig.  2526  represents  an  improved  system  of  malt-kiln  devised  by  Messrs.  Noback  &  Fretze  of 
Prague,  and  said  to  produce  great  economy  in  labor  and  firing.  The  grain  is  placed  in  a  horizontally 
rolling  hopper,  with  a  self-actins:  cover  to  prevent  either  egress  of  heated  or  ingress  of  cold  air  da- 
ring the  time  of  loading,  and  falls  upon  an  iron 
flopr  consisting  of  a  series  of  plates  working  like 
a  Venetian  blind  on  a  centre-pin  in  each.  As  soon 
as  the  grain  on  the  upper  floor  is  ready  for  turn- 
ing', the  plates  of  the  floor  are  turned  into  a  ver- 
tical  position  by  means  of  suitable  handles,  allow, 
ing  the  grain  to  fall  to  floor  No.  2,  while  No.  1  is 
again  reversed  and  filled  from  the  hopper,  which 
in  being  pushed  back  spreads  the  gndn  evenly  over 
the  floor.  This  process  is  repeated  indefinitely. 
The  necessity  for  a  man  to  enter  the  kiln  to  turn 
the  malt  is  here  obviated  by  a  simple  mechanical 
contrivance.    A  saving  of  space  is  aJso  eifected. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain  Kilns. — ^The  kilns  for  com- 
mon stoneware  vary  in  form.  In  England  they 
often  have  much  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  revcr- 
beratory  furnace,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2527,  where  r 
is  the  grate,  a  the  ash-pit,  c  the  baking-chamber, 
and  d  the  chimney.  A  vertical  form,  such  as  that 
for  earthenware  shown  farther  on,  is  generally  used 
in  the  United  States.  The  articles  arc  placed  in 
cells  formed  of  baked  slabs,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
2528.  The  hot  air  from  the  furnace,  passing 
through  these  open  cells,  raises  the  clay  to  the  proper  temperature.  The  firing  may  continue  from 
24  to  48  hours,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  pieces,  the  fusibility  of  the  clay,  and  the  extent  of 
vitrification  which  may  be  desirad.  Fig.  2529  represents  the  form  of  kiln  used  in  baking  earthen- 
ware.   A  section  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  2530. 

Fig.  2681  represents  a  porcelain  kiln.    The  first  firing  of  the  material,  at  a  much  lower  heat  than 
that  needed  for  stone-  or  earthenware,  is  conducted  in  the  upper  story.    After  the  soft  biscuit  is 
glazed,  it  is  fired  and  converted  into  finished  porcelain  in  the  lower  story. 
KINEMATICS,  or  KINETICS.    Sec  Dynamics. 
KING-BOLT.    See  Waoox-buildino. 
KNEADER.    See  Bread  and  Biscuit  Machtnert. 

KNITTING  MACHINERY*.  Knitting  consists  in  making  a  fabric  by  enchaining  a  single  thread. 
In  describing  the  machines  used  for  this  purpose  we  shall  consider — I.  Hand  machines,  and  IL  Power 
machines ;  subdividing  these  according  to  peculiarities  of  form  and  construction. 

Knitting-Maehine  Needles, — The  essential  feature  of  a  knitting-machine  needle  is,  that  it  shall  catch 
and  draw  the  yam  to  form  the  loop,  and  shall  cast  it  off  by  allowing  it  to  slip  over  at  another  part  of 
the  action.    The  devices  for  this  purpose  are  flexible  beards  and  loops. 

Formerly  the  only  spring-beanl  needles  used  were  made  of  hard-drawn  iron  and  brass  wire. 
Needles  of  this  description  were  used  in  this  country  as  late  as  1848.  Those  in  present  use  are  made 
from  round  steel  wire,  and  as  the  value  of  the  needle  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  tenaciousness 
and  flexibility  of  the  beard,  the  manufacturers  are  content  to  pay  well  for  a  wire  containing  tlie 
desired  qualities.  Though  the  justly  celebrated  **  Stubs  steel "  is  excellent  for  many  purposes,  it 
will  not  do  for  this  department^  being  too  hard,  while  for  needles  the  steel  should  be  uniform  in  its 
temper  and  veiy  soft ;  indeed,  so  pliable  is  this  wire  that  but  for  the  color  one  might  easily  imagine 
it  to  be  copper.  The  wire  reaches  the  needle  manufacturer  in  coils,  without  a  speck  of  rust  on  its 
silver-like  surface.  First  comes  the  process  of  testing  the  temper.  For  this  purpose  a  small  piece 
is  cut  from  each  end  of  each  coil  and  subjected  to  a  test  peculiar  to  the  manufacturer.  If  this  proves 
it  faulty  in  any  particular,  the  coil  is  laid  aside  to  be  used  for  some  inferior  purpose.  If,  however,  it 
proves  all  right,  the  whole  coil  is  unwound  and  straightened  by  passing  it  between  rollers.  It  is 
then  cut  up  into  short  lengths,  generally  each  length  right  for  two  needles.  Each  end  of  each  piece 
is  now  reduced  in  a  milling  machine  which  will  mill  from  12  to  60  ends  at  a  time  (the  number  milled 
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depeada  in  t,  meaaun  on  the  gauge).  The  eye  h  now  punched,  not  uwcd,  oi  soma  suppose.  The 
former  plan  is  preferred,  as  it  leaver  the  needle  much  atrouger  by  reason  of  its  condensiiig  Ibe  etock 
instnd  of  cutting  it  awair.  They  are  now  reduced  to  a  gauge  at  the  point,  head,  and  eye.  This  is 
done  with  a  smooth  file.  The  extra  stock  caused  by  the  forming  of  llie  oye  is  now  also  Bled  off. 
Sen  Ibej  are  polished  on  an  eioery-wheel.  They  arc  now  ready  for  [he  uiachioe  which  turns  over 
llie  beard  and  shapes  Cha  some.  Up  to  ihlii  time  each  siiiatl  length  of  wire  has  a  needle  formed  at 
each  end.  They  ire  now  cut  in  two  and  carried  to  uootlier  mnchinc  which  makes  sereral  Sat  placos 
on  the  shank,  wliich  inauru  its  being  held  Gnnly  in  the  me'jil  when  leaded.  Now  ecmes  the  harden- 
ing and  temperiug  process,  which  in  importance  ranks  neit  to  the  quality  of  steel.  They  are  neit 
dried  in  iiawiiust,  and  subjected  to  repeated  processes  of  poliahin);.  Tlien  each  needle  is  separately 
inspected  and  pliervd,  after  which  tliey  are  weighed  out  into  parcels  of  tUO  each,  and  those  paiccia 
eounied  and  packed  in  boxes,  encli  box  cootainiu^  1,000,  in  which  shape  tliey  arc  nsually  sold.  For 
length  and  shape  they  are  generally  made  to  order,  and  to  suit  the  various  kinds  of  knitting  machines. 
They  will  vary  in  len^h  from  1^  in.  to  3  in.  The  size  of  wire  and  cost  of  finished  needles  is  about 
as  follows,  size  according  to  the  English  wire  gauge: 


The  life  labor  of  a  common  gauge  needle  on  a  shirt -knitting  cylinder  is  about  1 B  shirts. 

BmitTn  Yam  is  designated  by  bo  many  i;rains,  which  is  determined  by  the  weight  In  grains  of  6 
yards  of  yarn  as  i-ecled  from  the  jauk  bobbin ;  that  ia,  if  S  yards  wei~h  10}  grains,  it  is  called  10}- 
grain  yam.  In  order  to  more  nearly  average  the  weight,  2J  yards  are  for  instance  reeled  off,  and  the 
weight  in  grains  and  fractions  cf  groins  is  divided  by  4.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  reel  the  yam 
from  several  bobbins  at  once  to  facilitate  matters,  and  a  reel  just  one  yard  in  di'cumference  in  most 
coDTeoicQt.  In  one  pound  avoirdupois  there  arc  7,0<}0  grains  troy  or  apothecaries'  menBUie.  Jn  one 
run  there  are  1,SOO  yards. 

1.  Burp-lDirTTiiia  Uichikes. — These  may  be  divided  into — 1,  those  in  which  the  needles  a i-e  placed 
in  a  struglit  row  ;  2,  tboae  in  which  the  needles  are  circularly  disposed ;  3,  those  using  but  a  single 

1.  Xttdla^aad  in  a  ttraighl  tok. — .^s  an  example  of  this  type  of  machine  Lamb's  apparatus  is 
presented  in  Fig.  !!532.  In  this  a  tiibular  web  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  two  straight  parallel 
rows  of  needles,  widening  and  narrowing  being  accomplished  by  iacrcasing  or  diminishing  the  number 
of  needles  in  action.  The  frame  is  attached  by  thumb-screws  to  the  edge  of  a  table,  and  has  its  two 
upper  sides  inclined  toward  each  ^^ 

other,  their  upper  edges   being  ^^ 

separated  far  enough  to  nllew 
the  fabric  produced  to  pass  down 
between  them.  Supported  by  the 
needte-bed  is  a  carriage  recipro- 
cated by  a  crank.  The  needles 
employed  are  self- knitting,  being 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  fed  with  yam  and  carried 
an  Inch  forward  and  back,  they 
form  the  loops  by  their  own  ao- 
tion.  The  lower  ends  of  the 
needles  have  an  upright  shank, 
cnending  above  the  face  of  the 
needle-bed,  and  are  operated  by 
cams  that  are  attached  undcr- 
iwath  (he  oeolre  of  the  earriBRe 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  move  the 
needles  forward  aad  back.  There 
are  two  sets  of  these  cams,  one 
for  each  row  of  needles,  .fi  is  a 
repreaentation  of  one  of  the  sets 
of  cams,  which  eon^sta  of  the 
ptale  a,  the  two  wing-cams  ec, 
and  the  V-shaped  cam  b,  which 

is  held  \a  plaoe  by  the  screws  thit  pans  through  the  washer  d  in  the  diagonal  slot  of  the  plate  a. 
Ai  the  carriage  to  which  these  cams  are  attached  is  drawn  back  and  forth  over  the  needle-bed  by  the 
crank,  th«  needles  are  carried  up  on  one  side  of  the  T-shaped  cam  in  the  groove  or  space  between 
that  and  the  wing-cams,  the  yam-gnidc  at  tbe  pame  lime  delivcrii^g  the  yam  into  the  liooks  of  the 
needles,  wbich  are  then  drawn  down  by  the  winf-cnm  on  the  other  side  of  the  V-cnm,  thus  forming 
tbe  loops.  By  the  adjustment  of  the  cam-BtopB,  either  or  both  of  the  cams  may  be  left  open  or  closed 
at  the  sune  time,  so  ns  to  operate  the  two  rows  of  needles  separately,  alternately,  or  together,  thus 
forming  three  entirely  distinct  webs — tubular  web,  plain  flat  web,  and  nbbed  flat  web. 
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3.  NeetUa  placed  in  a  dreU. — Fig.  2633  represcnU  the  Bickford  knitting  machine.    Fig.  £034 

eihibite  the  arrangement  of  needlci',  froni  which  the  operation  will  be  beet  utidcntood.     Four  of  the 

needles  tt«  here  shown.     The  necilie  complete  is  represented  at  1 ;  ■  poiiion  of  the  lower  part  of  the 

others  is  broktn  a*ay.    'i'he  needle  consists 

1S3S.  KS34  of  a  boilj,  an  ingulnr  bcnC  portion,  a  foot,  ■ 

^^^    1     ^^^      hook,  and  a  latch.     Ihe  last  ia  pivoted  to  the 

body  ot  the  needle,  and  works  paitl;  in  a  slot 

formed  in  the  body.     The  latch  has  moreover 

a  spoon-shtpetl  end,  which  when  tfae  lalch  is 

closed,  BS  shown  in  needle  No.  2,  meets  and 

partly  stints  over  the  point  of  tlie  hook,  to  that 

the  loop  formed  on  the  needle  easilj  slips  off 

wlien  the  latter  makes  its  downward  move- 

'    inent.    Let  the  reader  suppose  one  line  of 

alitches  already  formed  on  these  needles,  aa 

shown  in  the  engraving,  and  the  thread  or 

yam  to  be  knit  so  lielil  that  the  needle  marked 

1  will  hook  over  it  when  the  latter  descends. 

The  thread  will  bo  drawn  down  by  the  needle 

until   the    latch   meets   the    loop    previously 

formed.    This  loop,  sliding  along  the  bf  dy  of 

the  needle,  lifts  the  lateb  and  cloees  it  into  the 

position  shown  in  No.  2.    The  loop  then  slides 

off  the  needle  as  it  rantinues  to  descend,  and 

the  thread,   being  drawn  doKn  through  the 

foiTDcr  loop,  forms  a  new  loop,  through  which 

the  needle  will  pass  in  ririag,  as  shown  in  No. 

4,  opening  the  lateb  and  leaving  the  hook  free 

to  engage  the  yarn  when  the  latter  is  brought 

under  it  agnin,  and  so  on.     It  is  obTkiue  that 

if  we  supply  mechanism  that  will  bring  the 

yam  under  the  hook  at  tbo  proper  moment, 

and  more  tfae  needles  up  and  down  anccca  ivc- 

ly,  and  also  provide  a  device  for  aupporlinf; 

each  row  ot  loops  till  the  neit  row  is  formed, 

wc  iihall  have  a   machine  that  will  knit  a 

stiaighc  tube.    The  cams  m  m  arc  rcrewcd  on 

the  inside  of  the  cylinder  of  the  machine,  which  revolres.     As  these  cams  are  carried  around  by  the 

reiolving  cylinder,  the  angular  bent  part  or  foot  of  the  needle  passes  throiijib  the  curved  space 

between  the  came ;  and  oa  the  needles  are  held  from  moving  sideni^e  bj  being  placed  In  grooves 

formed  in  the  ncedle-crltn- 
der,  they  are  forced  up  and 
down  as  desired.  E^h  row 
of  loops  is  alBO  sustained 
uDlil  the  neiC  is  formed  by 
means  of  the  needles  them- 
selves, aa  the  needlc^Cylln- 
der  prevents  their  bending 
inward,  and  keeps  them  in 
a  vertical  ptnition.  The 
^Vxi  cam-cylinder  is  moved  by 

!■  ^       a  bevcl-gcap  connected  to 
]=*  a  driving-crank,  and  when 

I  moved  oontinuously  in  one 

~  direction   knits  a  circular 

web,  which  may  be  nar- 
rowed aa  desired  by  re- 
moving needles  and  pla- 
cing their  loops  on  adj.i- 
cent  needles. 

8.  Single  ■  Ketdli  Ila- 
rfint.— I'he  Hinkley  ma- 
chine is  an  example  of  this 
type.  The  driving-wheel 
drives  a  friction -pulley,  and 
by  it  a  j^roovcd  cam-disk  by 
which  a  comb  is  operated 
(by  means  of  a  rack)  back- 
ward and  forward  before 
the  needle.  The  needle- 
bar,  ivcciving  its  motion  from  the  crank.pin  in  its  slotted  arm,  advances  with  each  revolution  of  the 
disk,  and  the  needle,  passing  throujih  the  stilcli  immediately  in  front,  under  the  tooth  ot  the  oomb, 
re.r.oves  that  loop  front  its  tooth ;  the  revolution  of  the  cam-slot  brings  the  looper.hook  forward  in 
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MBMtt  to  tftke  up  B  Dew  loop  from  the  ejc  of  the  needle,  t.od  on  its 
it  on  tbe  toolb  whicli  beld  its  predecessor,  i'he  comb  then  trsTenes  t 
the  etltcfa-formiD^, 

il.  PowKB  HAcaiNE8. — Pi^  '2S35  U  an  ordinary  straight  machine  for  produdng  a  plain  flat  strip 

of  fabric     The  meshes  being  in  their  eitrenie  forward  position,  and  the  iBsl-torm^  row  of  Elilcbea 
b^Dg  near  their  rear  ends,  tiie  guide  g  mores  along  ths  front  ik  the  machine,  laj'ing  tiic  yam  on  the 


stems  of  tbe  needles.    The  sinkers  c  are  at  the  same  time  depressed,  one  after  another,  b;  the  cam 
or  rfiir  abore  them,  and  in  turn  depress  tbe  yam  into  loops  between  the  needles.     The  latter  are 
then  drawn  slightly  bacliward,  so  that  the  yarn  may  pass  under  their  beards.    The  presserbar  tlien 
deaceuds  upon  and  closes  tbe  beards,  which  then  enter  the  old  loops  of  the  fabric,  and  the  sinkers 
are  raised  in  a  body  by  the  lifting-bar  in  ihelr  rear,  shown  in  the  sectional  view.    Tbe  needles  reced- 
ing to  their  extreme  backward   position,  the  old   loops   are   thrown   over   their  heads  by  being 
drawn  against  the  plates  //,  llg.  2536,     As  the  needles^  more  forward  the  siokei's  are  all  depressed 
in  a  body  in  front  of  tbe  fabric  by  (he  bar  in 
front  of  tbe  sinkers,  to  Iteep  the  loops  back 
on  the  needle-stems;  tlie  needles  then  more 
entirely  forward  and  the  looping  opotttions 
are  repeated. 

Tbe  general  arrangement  of  a  mscblne  of 
the  ordiDBry  circular  kiud  is  given  in  Fig.  iB37. 
The  needles  are  bearded  and  fixed  around  the 
periphery  of  a  rotating  cylioder.  The  yam, 
delirered  through  tbe  eye  in  the  end  of  the 
guide  a,  is  pusticd  b;  tbe  notched  wings  on 
the  loop-wheel  b  up  under  the  beards  of  tbe 
needles.  The  wings  of  tbe  sinker-wheol  c  then 
press  the  yam  in  between  the  needles,  to  in- 
sate  that  there  i<hal1  be  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  form  the  proper-sized  loops.  The  aecdle- 
bcards  are  then  pressed  io,  so  tbat  their  points 
enter  a  depres'^ion  in  the  Btems,  by  tbe  press- 
er-whcel  d,  the  yam  being  thus  IccloEicd  be- 
tween the  beard  and  tlie  stem,  the  old  loops 
b^iag  at  the  same  lime  raised  by  the  binding- 
wheel  e,  a  short  distaoce  above  and  outside 
tlie  points  of  the  beards.  The  stripping  or 
knocking-over  wheel  /  then  throws  the  old 
loop  entirely  over  tbe  tops  of  tbe  needles,  and 
tlic  fabric  with  tbe  newly  formed  row  of  loops 
is  pressed  down  to  the  lower  ends  of  the 
needles  by  the  curved  cloCb-presser  ,7. 

The  Tomptiiu  Upright  Rotary  Knitting  i!a^ 
dam,  mannfactured  by  the  Messis.  Tompkins    ■ 
of  Troy,  N.  T.,  is  represented  in  Fig.  2B38. 
The  complete  apparatus  has  two  cylinders  or 
Ijeads.   Each  head  generally  knits  four  threads 
at  once,  and  each  thread,  or  the  machinery  ne- 
cessary to  knit  it,  is  called  a  feed.     One  girl  can  attend  to  six  cylinders.    Tlic  needles  used  are  the 
spring-bcard,  and  they  are  pbiocd  in  a  mould  in  iiairs,  and  leaded  by  liaving  a  composition  consisling 
of  equal  parts  of  lead  and  tin  poured  around  them.     Tbe  gauge  is  determined  by  measuring  the 
needles  and  counting  the  leads  when  set  in  the  cylinder.     For  instance,  14-gauge  has  14  leads  or  28 
needles,  3  in.  In  len^h,  measured  on  the  circumfei-ence.     In  regard  to  the  proper  speed  of  the  ncedlee 
for  the  different- sized  cylinders,  needles,  and  yam,  some  bi'lieve  a  quick  siieed  to  be  best,  and  othe.t 
•onilder  it  policy  to  use  more  machinery  and  run  it  more  slowly. 


At  regards  the  capabilidea  of  the  micfainc,  the  mftnaficturers  state  that  a  siogle-cfllndcr  apparatul 
ot  lt2  io.  diameter,  20-2auge,  i  fcods,  knitliag  common  hoHierj,  jam  cotton  and  «c»l  miied,  running 
45  reTotutians,  has  82U  ncedlcH,  thus  making  ISS.UOO  stiluheB  p«r  minute.  A  I64nch  cj'lindcr,  Su- 
gaugp,  4  feeds,  cotton  jara,  bus  run  ^9  revoluliooEi,  and  made  213,632  stitches  per  miiiute ;  and  the 
same  cylinder  has  been  nin  aa  high  ax  86  revolutions  on  the  aame  jam,  at  which  speed  it  made  326,- 
480  stitches  per  minute.  Usually  an  ]S4ncb  cylinder,  i5-gauge,  is  run  4S  revoluCiuna;  and  a  table 
of  two  heads  vhich  turns  off  IflO  Ibe.  of  knit  cloth  per  da;  ot  11  hours,  averaging  IS  dozen  goods 
exclusive  of  waste,  is  considered  as  doing  furly. 

Corte-Windtrc  are  used  in  conaection  with  knitting  machinery,  for  rewinding  the  yam  ok  it  comes 
from  the  ipioniug-jock  bobbin  or  cop.  The  Tompkina  cone-winder,  Hg.  2639,  is  capable  of  winding 
the  yam  from  one  2G0'Spindlc  jack.  The  bobbin  runs  in  contact  with  the  cone,  directly  Id  front  of 
and  below  it,  ami  in  so  held  b;  a  nicely-weighted  Icrer  beanng  against  the  rear  end  of  its  spindle. 

The  thread  or  yam,  as  il  un- 
winds frcm  the  cop  on  its  way 
to  the  winder-bobbin,  rtceiTes 
first  an  adjuEtsblc  tcnBion  which 

bla,  and  also  cauKce  anv  slntk- 
twiated  spot  in  the  yam  to  fart 
and  be  mended  here  before  it 
can  do  harm ;  from  tbe  tension  it 
passes  through  a  variable  gauge 
or  stripper,  whidi  eltans  off  cot- 
ton HccdH.EnarlB,  or  une^iuslsiiea 
in  (he  jam.  The  stripper  is  se- 
cured to  the  frame  low  down, 
in  such  a  position  tbat  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  back-and- 
forth  motion  of  the  thread. 
Tbere  is  also  a  wire  fastened  in 

tra  friction  on  the  thread  while 
formlnft  the  nonae.  IVom  this  it  nins  on  to  the  bobbin,  which  it  reaches  by  first  po-'sing  over  the 
travene  arm,  which  luts  a  <iuick  motion,  thus  crossiug  and  recroesing  the  thread,  making  it  hardly 
possible  for  two  circles  or  a  double  thread  to  run  off  while  knitting.  Encb  bobbio  holds  about  22 
oops,  or  1,8  lb.  of  yam.  It-gauge,  wliich  will  supplj  a  knitting  feed  for  about  one  hour.  The  speed 
of  the  drum-shaft  ia  about  340  revolutions  per  minute. 

LADLES  are  used  in  foundries  for  receiving  molten  metal  as  it  flows  from  the  furnace^  nnd  tratia- 

Krting  it  to  the  mould'.    Figs.  2640  and  2541  are  a  plan  and  elevation  of  a  common  form  of  heavy 
He,  generally  made  ot  boiler.plate,  which  should  be  strong  and  thick,  with  double-riveted  bult- 
f'olnts,  heads  of  tlie  rivets  inside,  and  a  strong  angle-iron  ring  round  the  l>ottom.     The  shape  is  cy- 
indrical,  with  the  bottom  slightly  concave  inside,  and  it  ia  usual  to  roughen  the  internal  aui-face  with 
a  view  of  giving  ■  better  hold  for  the  loam  coating.     The  plates 
***■  of  the  ladle  are  frequently  pertoraled  with  a  number  of  holes, 

e.      about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  precaution  which  is  especially 
H     useful  in  lai^e  ladles,  as  allowing  on  egress  for  the  gases  which 
—.  ^      y     arc  generated  in  tbe  lining  when  tbe  molten  iron  Is  run  into  them 
cCl,.  .> — il     j^^  (jip  cupoig,    j),g  tendency  of  theae  goaep,  if  pent  up,  ia  to 
n     split  off  Rome  of  the  lining  from  the  ladle ;  the  liquid  cast  iron 
then  Miming  in  contact  with  the  plates  heats  Ihcm  to  a  danger- 
_^  ously  high  temperature,  when  the  least  evil  to  be  anticipated  is 

J, — ■  the  bolging  ot  the  sides  from  tlieir  correct  Toon,  thus  Interferinj; 

(fTj)  ^'^^  'lis  action  of  the  gearing  employed  for  tilting  them  when 

' ^  '^     -  -fji  pouring  into  the  mould.    The  body  is  surrounded  by  b  strong  iron 

^  "T  ring,  from  which  two  trunnions  project ;  over  these  the  holes  in 

I  the  frame  Rt,  the  upper  bar  of  the  frame  having  a  stout  eye  for 

^ ^       W=  i  allpping  it  on  to  the  hook  of  the  crone-chain,     A  loose  swinging 

I  I  I  fork  is  arranged  on  one  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  ladle,  and  by 

t I  I -^  throwing  this  ini«  or  out  of  gear  with  tbe  side  of  the  frame  ne»t 

l'  't  jo^     -  ■ — °      Io  it,  the  ladle  is  kept  vertical  or  swung  over  st  pleasure.    A 

T  f  handle  fits  on  to  the  prolongation  of  one  of  the  trunnions,  and 

V- J  is  a  rough  means  of  regulating  the  quantity  and  rate  at  which  the 

metal  ia  poured. 
Before  beginning  to  line  the  ladle,  it  is  advisable  that  it  should  be  slightly  heated  ;  tbe  furnace- 
man  then  gets  Inside  it,  and  having  coated  the  interior  with  a  wash  ot  clay  of  about  the  consistence  of 
cream,  he  jiroceeds  to  apply  the  loom  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladle  in  a  uniform  coating  from  1  to  11 
in.  thick,  using  the  utmost  precaution  to  force  it  into  cloiic  contact  with  the  platen  at  all  points.  In 
working  upward  the  thickness  of  the  lining  is  slightly  reduced,  and  the  catering  of  the  tips  must  be 
neatly  rounded  off,  so  as  not  to  oppose  any  uneven  surface  to  the  ficw  of  the  metal,  white  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  prevented  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  iron  of  the  ladle.  When  the  lin- 
ing is  completed,  the  ladle  is  allowed  to  stand  antil  the  loam  has  dried  sudiciently  to  allow  of  the 
ladie  being  turned  upside  down  without  disturtung  the  lining.    A  fire  is  then  lit  beneath  the  ladle,  so 
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u  to  oompletelj  dry  the  lining.  The  ladle  must  be  slightly  tilted  on  one  side,  to  allow  the  damp  air 
and  smoke  to  escape.  The  natare  of  the  fire  thus  applied  somewhat  depends  upon  the  convenience 
of  the  works,  but  one  of  the  simplest  and  readiest  modes  is  to  place  a  pile  of  ignited  coke  on  a  piece  of 
old  sheet  iron,  and  run  it  under  the  ladle.  If  any  cracks  are  observed  in  the  lining  during  the  process 
of  drying,  they  must  be  filled  up  with  moist  loam ;  and  when  the  whole  is  perfectly  dry  and  uniform- 
ly covered,  without  cracks  or  flaws,  a  coating  of  thick  black  wash  is  applied.  When  about  to  toss  the 
metal  into  a  ladle,  an  old  piece  of  plate  should  be  placed  in  a  sloping  position,  resting  against  one 
side  of  the  bottom,  so  as  to  prevent  the  first  foixse  of  the  current  of  metal  from  coming  into  contact 
with  the  lining ;  this  plate  must  be  removed  with  the  tongs  when  there  is  metal  enough  in  the  ladle 
to  receive  the  flow  of  the  falling  metal.  The  *•'  breaking  of  the  iron  '^  in  the  ladle  is  useful  as  an  in- 
dication to  the  founder  of  its  temperature. 

A  convenient  mode  of  tipping  the  ladle  is  obtained  by  the  arrangement  in  Figs.  2642  and  2543. 
The  strong  wrought-iron  cross-head  is  brought  down  on  each  side  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  ladle, 
where  it  is  bent  round  extra-strong  lugs  or  trunnions.  Upon  one  of  these  trunnions  is  keyed  a  cast- 
iron  worm-wheel,  which  is  geared  into  by  an  endless  cast-iron  screw,  carried  by  bearings  attached  to 
the  side  bar.  The  end  of  the  axis  of  this  screw  is  square,  so  as  to  fit  the  socket  of  the  long  shaft, 
which  is  caused  to  rotate  by  means  of  a  capstan-wheel,  fixed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  ladle  that 
the  man  working  it  shall  not  be  inconvenienced  by  the  heat  of  the  metal  in  the  ladle.  This  arrange- 
ment enables  the  ladle  to  be  quickly  and  safely  tilted  to  any  desired  angle.  In  order  to  insure  its 
steadiness  when  in  an  upright  position,  the  usual  forked  catch  with  a  hinge  is  riveted  on  one  side  of 
the  ladle ;  the  fork  embraces  the  vertical  arm  of  the  cross-head,  thus  preventing  any  movement  out 
of  the  perpendicular  until  the  catch  is  disengaged. 

For  conveying  the  filled  ladle  from  the  cupola  to  the  mould,  an  overhead  traveler  can  be  used  (see 
Cranu  and  DerricksX  or  a  small  but. strong  wrought-iron  truck,  running  on  light  rails,  may  be  em- 
ployed, so  arranged  as  to  run  the  ladle  within  command  of  the  sweep  of  the  crane  used  in  pouring. 
The  rails  shoold  be  laid  a  few  inches  below  the  usual  floor  level  of  the  shop,  and  when  not  in  use  be 
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covered  in  with  sand  to  protect  them  from  any  liquid  metal  that  may  bo  spilt.  The  wrought-iron 
carriage  for  the  ladle  is  usually  constructed  as  shown  in  Figs.  2544  and  2546,  by  mounting  four 
small  cast-iron  flanged  wheels  on  strong  wrought-iron  axles.  Two  cross-bars  are  riveted  to  the  axles, 
a  little  farther  apart  than  the  diameter  of  the  ladle ;  these  are  slightly  cranked  upward,  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  ladle  between  them,  which  rests  on  the  axles.  Two  strong  hooks  are  fixed  on  each  axle,  to 
whidi  the  chain  is  attached  by  which  the  ladle  is  drawn  along  the  rails.  Projecting  horizontally  a 
few  inches  from  each  side  bar  is  a  square  stud,  which  is  used  as  a  means  of  arresting  the  motion  of 
the  truck ;  this  is  eifocted  quickly,  but  without  any  jolt  or  jar,  by  a  workman  who  follows  the  truck. 
lie  is  provided  with  a  long  iron  bar,  which  he  slips  under  the  Htud,  and  rests  upon  the  top  of  the 
rear  wheel,  when  a  slight  downward  pressure  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  ladle  to  rest.  By  the  use  of 
well-laid  rails,  preferably  without  any  inclines,  and  the  above  simple  but  effective  brake  apparatus,  a 
large  ladle,  full  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top,  may  be  conveyed  from  the 'cupola  to  the  mould  in 
a  very  short  time,  with  very  little  power,  so  steadily  as  not  to  spill  any  of  the  contents ;  a  very  dc- 
^rable  result,  on  the  score  both  of  economy  and  of  safety.  The  chains  for  moving  the  trucks  along 
the  rulway  are  sometimes  drawn  by  manual  labor,  but  a  more  steady  motion  is  obtained  by  winding 
the  chain  upon  a  barrel  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  rails. 

The  foregoing  description  and  illustrations  ar^s  taken  from  "  A  Treatise  on  Casting  and  Found- 
ing,** by  N.  £.  Spretson. 

LAGGING.    The  clothing  of  a  steam-boiler  or  cylinder,  designed  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat. 

LAMPS.  The  introduction  of  kerosene  as  a  means  of  illumination  has  so  completely  revolution- 
ized many  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  lamps,  that  the  old  forms  are  now  seldom 
or  very  infrequently  seen.  The  many  and  varied  improvements  made  up  to  the  present  date  have 
been  attained  only  after  the  expenditure  of  considerable  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  inventors 
themselves,  and  by  a  clear  perception  of  the  physical  laws  relating  thereto.  To  construct  a  good 
and  serviceable  lamp,  certain  essential  principles  must  be  kept  in  view.    They  are: 

1.  To  select  such  a  form  of  wick  (the  cylindrical  being  the  best)  that  the  quantity  of  decomposed 
oil  and  the  simultaneous  supply  of  air  may  stand  in  such  relation  to  each  other  that  the  hydrogen 
and  carbon  may  be  consecutively  consumed,  and  consequently  no  smoke  produced. 

2.  To  make  the  distance  between  the  burning  part  of  the  wick  and  the  surface  of  the  oil  as  un- 
diangeable  as  possible.  This  oondition  applies  particularly  to  those  varieties  of  lamps  in  which 
eoal,  lard,  or  fatty  oils  are  fed  to  the  wick  either  by  pumps  or  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  only  in  a 
minor  degree  affects  those  using  refined  oils. 

3.  To  place  the  reservoir  of  oil  in  such  a  position  that  the  shadow  shall  occasion  little  or  no  in- 
oonvcnience.    The  use  made  of  the  lamp  must,  of  course,  here  regulate  its  form.    It  is  not,  however, 


aliraj-B  a  fault  when  these  do  not  ex&ctlj  cormponl  Thoa  the  shadow  thrown  bj  a  wall  lamp  ii 
unimportant,  si  the  lamp  itxelt  coven  the  shadow  ;  la  like  maiiDCr,  the  shadow  of  a  common  sludj 
lamp  cannot  be  considered  as  a  fault,  being  used  on);  b;  one  person,  although  its  prevention  1^ 
always  an  improtemcnt. 

4.  To  throw  the  light  radiation  fram  the  flame,  by  means  of  collectors  and  reBeclors,  from  Ibosc 
parts  where  It  Is  of  little  service  in  the  direction  where  it  is  most  required. 

Crdde-Oil  Lamfs. — Lamps  which  oonsume  the  crude  oile  -are  sow  seldom  employed  in  the  Tnlled 
States,  their  use  being  mainly  oooflned  to  drcumstanoes  under  which  kerosene  and  buralog  fluids 
(on  account  of  the  comparatively  low  temperature  at  which  they  vaporize,  and  the  agitation  to  which 
thoy  must  be  subjected)  become  unsafe.  For  railroad,  ship,  and  factory  illumination,  various  forms 
are  constructed,  on  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  prindples  : 

a.  Owing  to  the  consUteoce  of  crude  oil,  it  is  little  affected  bf  capillary  attraction  except  over  a 
short  distance,  vaijing  with  the  oil  used.  Consequently  the  oil  must  be  in  (he  immediate  vlcitlity  of 
the  burner. 

b.  In  order  to  augment  capillarity,  the  oil  may  be  heated. 

f.  The  tul  is  for^  into  immediate  contact  with  the  wick  in  tall  lamps  by  means  of  pumps,  or 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  body  of  <h1,  either  mechanically  or  by  equilibrium  of  fluids. 

Pump  L*hps. — Iq  these  lamps  the  oil  is  raised  to  the  wick  by  means  of  a  pump,  operated  usually 
by  a  clock-train.  Many  lighthouse  lamps  are  of  this  dcscriplioo.  One  of  the  earliest  standaid 
forms  was  that  devised  by  C'arcel. 

T/u  ffUchaxk  Lamp,  invented  by  Mr.  Robert  Hitchcock  of  Watertown,  N.  T.,  in  186S,  is  an 
improvement  on  the  Carccl  lamp.  Its  construction  will  be  understood  from  (Igs.  2E46  Id  StieS. 
It  is  a  force-bla-tt  lamp  for  burninjf  lard  oil  without  a  chimney,  ^\tibe,  or  subslitiilc  for  either.  The 
same  motor  and  pump  supplies  both  oil  and  air  at  the  point  of  oombuslion.  A  general  sectional 
view  of  the  lamp  is  ^ven  in  Fig.  SD46.  Fig.  SM?  is  the  movement,  which  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lamp  in  a  cylindrical  air-jacket.  A*,  fia.  2G4fl.  O  is  the  mainspring,  wound  by  a  key  applied 
to  the  arbor  O',  which  projects  through  the  false  bottoni 
***■  ffff.     The  mainspring  is  placed  in  s  revolving  cylinder  N, 

in  a  etntionary  tube  J.  On  the  top  of  this  mainspring  cyl- 
inder H  Is  fastened  an  internal  gear  /,  which  drives  a  pin 
ion  1  and  its  wheel  2,  Fig.  S648,  and  throughout  is  driven 
by  wheels  and  pinions  endiug  at  wheel  S,  which  operates 


an  endless  worm  9,  Tig.  2610.     On  this  spiral  is  placed  a 
fun  or  blower  «,  which  is  driven  at  a  high  speed  (1,600 
revolutions  per  minute)  by  the  train  of  wheels  and  main- 
spring, which  draws  a  current  of  air  through  the  holes  in 
the  false  bottom  H  H.  along  the  air-iacket  A*  A'  through 
the  blower  at  «,  and  Is  thence  driven  around  the  shiuld  /,  and  up  the  flues  d,d,d',d'  to  the  burner 
C.    The  oil  is  then  forced  up  as  follows;  Fi).'.  ^fifiO  b  an  ordioary  double-acting  plunger-pump, 
with  ball-valves  h.  k,  and  oil-pipes  A,  A,  A,  A,  A',  and  a  plate  to  hold  the  pans  together.    The  plunger 
is  operated  by  lever  ^,  jointed  at/'.    This  pump  is  placed  In  the  tvA-^nV  A'  A'  A'  A',¥\%.iMi, 
and  is  made  to  move  forward  and  back  by  a  rock-shaft  r'  >'>  and  Its  armatures  10,  11,  acting  on  pins 
\a  wheel  4.    (i4ee  also  Fig.  2B4S.)    On  the  top  of  this  rock-shaft  Is  fastened  a  crooked  arm  r*  r', 
connecting  with  the  pump-lever  at  J ;  thus,  while  this  motor  is  driving  air,  it  vibrates  the  pump- 
lever  as  described,  throwing  oil  up  through  the  oil-pipes  A,  h,  h  to  the  couplinp  A',  and  thence  through 
the  beat  pipe  I,  delivering  oil  into  the  wick-tube  D  D,  thence  through  the  wick  to  the  point  of  com- 
bustion, the  eieess  of  oil  running  down  the  outside  and  Inside  of  the  wick-tnbe  B,  drop|dng  on  the 


o  the  tank  A'  A',  throqgh  ttraiDer-pipc/'.  The  Umii 
LI  filled  kt  C ,'  r  ie  the  ttopple.  ^he  Bhield  f  serreB  to  deflect  the  ur  from  the  blawtr  t,  and  to  e&nj 
bad  <hI,  also  to  prerent  oil  froiD  gtthcring  in  tbe  motor.  The  vlck  used  in  this  lamp  is  the  old 
wlar,  cjlilidrical  wick,  the  eiposure  belDC  dree^iteenths  of  an  inch.  The  tube  being  oompreBaed 
tBto  an  ellipse,  the  wick  coofonns  to  It,  tig.  2SS1,  producing  a  batswin;;  flame,  Thu  air  Is  made  to 
trnpinge  from  the  inside  bj  this  form,  and  from  the  outside  bf  tbe  lisrroK  slot  in  tbe  bamer  at  C, 
produdn;;  a  silverj-wtiite  combuetion,  free  from  discolored  spots  or  orange  tints  in  tbe  flame.  The 
•ick-nising  device  is  common  to  all  Umpa  burning  heavj  oils,  having  a  long  Bcre<r-aut  and  but- 
lon££ 

Fig.  2M9  is  the  winding-plate,  with  Its  clicks  a,i>',  click-spHngs  o*,o',  and  ratchet-wheel  o,  and  is 
attuned  to  the  bottom  of  the  movement,  Fig.  !MT. 

Tig.  SSes  shows  tbe  himp-top  detached  at  K,  the  upper  half  coDtaining  burner  aod  tnbe  D,  wick- 


lube,  and  bent  oU-tubo  as  fur  as  A*,  wliere  it  unconplea,  in  a  socket,  for  tbe  purpose  of  cleaning.out 
malchei,  crust,  etc.,  that  occmnulate  with  carelessness. 

Ii  is  staled  that  b^  pholometvical  test  this  lamp  has  given  a  light  equivalent  to  that  of  1 7  candles. 

Knosm  LAHre. — The  Sludcnt  Lamp. — The  St.  Cermaia  or  sludcnt  lamp  was  invented  b.v  C.  A. 
Rleemann  in  ISflS,  and  has  been  much  improved  Hince  b;  C.  F.  A.  Uinricha  of  Xew  York.  It  is  a 
common  defect  of  most  lamps  thai  the  oil-vessel  is  placed  immedialel;  under  and  close  lo  the  burner, 
a  position  which  throws  the  most  objectionablu  sb&dow.  Hanj  coatrivaoces  have  resulted  from 
efforts  directed  toward  transposiog  this  ciatern  above  the  level  of  the  flame,  when  its  shadow  would 
fall  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  or  to  a  position  much  below  the  flsme,  when  the  shadow  would 
tall  at  the  toot  of  the  lamp.  Both  arrangements,  however,  give  rise  to  new  difficulties,  the  former 
TcqniriDg  regulation  of  the  suppl;  and  the  latter  the  use  of  a  pumping  device,  [n  the  St.  Gernuuu 
limp  the  reservoir  Is  placed  midoa]'  up  and  at  a  diatince  from  the  burner.  Bj  this  arrangement  the 
Imp  is  also  rendered  Safe,  tB  tbe  vapor  of  the  petroleum  Is  CDtirelf  cut  off  from  the  flame,  the  sup- 
plj-tabe  being   conBUntl7  filled  with  the  liquid. 

Fig.  2603  ia  a  representation  of  the  Inmp,  and  Fig.  26B4  a  sectional  view.  The  oil-cistern  A,  Hg. 
KM,  is  a  movable  meUllic  vessel  capable  of  being  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a  valve  B,  which  moves 
bj  the  rod  depending  from  it.  In  the  upright  poaition  the  vslvc  falls  back  and  leaves  the  aperture 
open  for  filling  the  vessel ;  if  the  valve  is  then  pulled  up  hj  the  rod,  the  spcrturc  is  closed,  and  the 
oatem  can  be  inverted  and  put  in  ils  place.  The  rod  attached  to  the  valve  is  of  auch  a  length  that 
Uk  valve  is  raised  as  soon  as  tbe  rod  touches  the  bottom  of  the  cose.  The  oil  therefore  flows  out 
wtil  it  has  risen  so  high  in  the  case  as  to  stop  the  opening  of  the  supply-tube.  From  this  moment 
eqniUbrium  is  established,  and  as  the  aperture  Ib  on  a  level  with  the  height  of  the  burner,  this  bo- 
ttnBcs  filled  at  the  same  momenL  Tbe  lamp  has  reall;  two  oll-ciatems,  so  under  one  wliich  diicctl; 
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foods  the  burner,  and  an  upper  and  inverted  one  for  the  supply  of  the  chuober  beneath  ib  the  oil 
is  grsdunlly  consumcO.  As  long  as  the  \eve\  of  the  oil  remBiuB  uacbanged,  and  the  mouth  of  A 
uompletelj  closed,  no  air  can  enter,  the  whole  stock  of  oil  being  kept  up  bf  atmospticiic  preaaare. 
Wheo  the  lamp  baa  been  lighted  some  time,  the  oil  sinks  below  the  mouth  of  the  cistern,  and  a 
fev  air-bubbles  enter  and  take  the  place  of  an  equal  bulk  of  oil,  wbioh  flowing  again  lalses  the  level. 
The  burner  for  this  lamp  is  made  for  the  round  Arguid  vick,  which  is  fastened  over  •  thin  sheet  of 

SUE.  sue.  !U7. 


DMlal  grooved  to  foiTn  a  screw.  The  nir-tube  hai  a  similBr  screw.  >'ig.  SBG6  represents  the  wick 
and  detached  scrcir.  The  wick  is  applied  to  the  tube  and  fastened.  lioth  are  then  placed  Id  a 
slotted  tube.  Hg.  SSnB,  and  the  button  pressed  down  to  the  point  E,  which  is  screwed  down  over  the 
air-tuhc.  By  Rrasping  the  ohiranej-holdcr  and  reversing  the  screw,  the  wick-tube  and  wick  are 
raised.  Ur.  Hiurichs  1ms  patented  and  adapted  a  new  wick  whieh  is  non-combuRtihle.  The  minci'al 
wick  is  made  by  combining  planter  of  Fans,  asbestos,  au^r  or  similar  saccharine  material,  and 
aincrul  wool.  An  ordinary  wick  of  cotton  conducts  the  oil  to  the  base  of  the  mineral  wick ;  this 
wick  requires  a  metal  wick-lube  and  an  outoide  case.  fig.  SSS7  represents  the  mineral  wick  and 
inclosing  tube,  and  also  the  cotton  supplj-wick.  The  mineral  portion  protrudes  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  tube.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  wick  are  noncom- 
bustion,  obviating  the  ncccasitj  of  trimming,  and  the  production  of  a  better  and  more  even  light. 
Among  the  improvements  on  this  lamp  may  be  noted  a  new  valve  for  the  oil-dslem  B,  Fig.  SSG8, 
xea. 


which  cons^iita  of  a  semicircle  of  light  bnms.  Immediately  above  which,  and  loose  on  the  rod,  is  a 
cork  float  A.  When  the  reservoir  is  reversed  for  filling,  the  oil  floats  the  cork,  closes  the  valve,  and 
so  prevenla  an  ovpiHow  of  oil  during  the  act  of  repladng  the  eiatem. 

Schneider's  modiflcation  of  the  (istcm  consists  in  dispensing  with  the  ball-valve  and  using  a  atide- 
valve  in  its  place.  Fig.  SSDU  is  a  section  of  the  cistern.  Fig.  2660  shows  the  method  of  tilling  the 
lamp  with  valve  open.    On  the  ^de  of  the  valve-tube  u  a  projection  D.     When  the  valve  is  open, 


the  um  B  is  at  rigbt  AQgles  to  this  projection.  The  outside  ciatem  is  bo  arraDged  interiorly  thkt 
ibe  dslern  will  not  enter  unlcaa  the  Talse-anu  is  in  k  line  with  the  projection  D,  and  conwqneirtly 
ctosed.  The  ralve  is  opened  b;  rotating  the  dBtem  ;  the  Talre  arm  is  now  held  bj  the  Blot  in  the 
nlre-tube,  vhidi  prevents  the  cistern  from  being  emptied,  should  the  Ikmp  be  upsot.    Fig.  2B6I  is 


>  representation  of  a  drip^iip  at  the  baae  of  the  rejerroir,  to  cntch  any  oil  which  from  careleesaeM 
•boaid  run  down  the  sides  of  the  TeBscl.  Fig.  2662  shows  a  batl-valve  introduced  into  the  arm  oon- 
nectin^  the  rcserroir  and  the  burner  at  the  point  where  it  joina  the  burner,  for  the  purpMe  of  shut- 
tin;  off  the  oil-supply  should  (he  lamp  be  tilted. 

Tbe  CleTeland  lamp  is  similar  in  dealga  to  those  described,  having  a  slight  modifleatioD  of  the 
wieb-raising  device,  and  a  safetj-gaugc  inserted  in  the  wick-tube  and  uit-re9ervoir. 

Roaad-  Wid:  Bumert. — Burners  for  kerosene  lamps  are  constructed  to  carry  either  flat  or  round 
wicks.  In  the  Arj^nd  or  round-wick  burner,  the  air  lo  support  combualion  enters  at  a  perforated 
ring  at  the  base  of  the  burner,  and,  passing  through  the  inner  tube,  BupplieB  the  interior  of  the  flame. 
These  burners  are  varied  by  liaving  tbe  inner  tulw  depressed  l>eiow  the  outside  lube,  the  perforation 
Tor  ur-anpptj  tieing  variously  situated,  as  on  the  ring  surrounding  the  base  of  the  chimney  or  through 
the  l>asc  of  the  lamp.  The  light  produced  by  an  ordinary -si  zed  burner  carrying  a  round  wick  can  be 
roughly  estimated  at  12  candle-power.  The  chimney  carried  by  these  burners  is  a  cylinder  oon- 
lia^ed  immediately  about  the  burner.     The  elevation  of  the  wick  is  effected  by  a  toothed  wheel. 

Bameri  rtguiring  no  Chinintit, — Figs.  2S63  and  2S6t  represent  two  forms  of  burners  which  require 
DD  glass  chimney  to  steady  the  flame,  an  ascending  air-current  which  surrounds  the  flame  serving  this 


pntpose.  Id  fig.  2503  thin  current  passes  thmugh  perforations,  and  in  Fig.  2SM  through  slits  in 
the  burner. 

The  use  of  the  chimney  U  obviated  in  a  different  manner  by  tbe  device  shown  in  Fig.  2588.  Here 
tlie  shade-holder  is  made  to  flt  around  the  cone  of  the  burner,  and  is  attached  thrrelo  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  chimney.  Upon  this  the  shade  is  placed,  so  that  the  shade  and  holder  really  perform 
the  functions  of  a  chimney,  inducing  a  draught  of  air  to  the  flame.  Owing  to  tbe  large  size  of  the 
Mmhngtion-chamiier  thus  affonied,  il  is  staled  that  combustion  is  more  perfectly  secured. 

Mineral-  Wick  Buniert. — In  Fig.  266S  the  body  of  the  burner  is  shown  with  the  screw  a  for  attach- 
ing the  Iramer  to  the  reservoir,  and  also  the  air-dietributor  b  in  the  form  of  a  perforated  cap.  The 
central  stationary  iJr-tn))c  e  is  fastened  at  the  lower  end  to  the  body  of  the  burner,  and  openings  are 
provided  through  the  body  at  each  side  of  the  tube  c  for  the  wick-tubes  e.  In  Fig.  2BSe  the  wick- 
labe  is  segmented  at  Its  lower  part,  and  extends  up  and  terminstea  in  an  annular  Argand-wick  cylin- 
der^ which  eontains  the  mineral  wick  i.    In  Fig.  2567  two  rectangular  wick-tubst  t  arc  employed, 


connected  together  bj  plates  u.  The  oil  ia  aappUed  to  the  mineral  vicbs  bj  itmns  of  a  flbroDB 
wick  If.  The  wlek-tubea  nit!  proTided  with  miA  m,  which  allowa  of  elevating  or  depreesing  the  wieli 
b;  meaDg  of  pinion  and  shaft  h  I.     Lateral  openings  e  are  formed  in  the  sta^onarv  air-tube  adjacent 

to  the  cut-off  plate  u,  the  object 
asoa,  *^-  being  that  when  the  wick-Cubes  are 

drawn  down  and  the  flame  leaeened, 
the  central  supply  of  air  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  plates  w,  partially  or 
entirely  coming  down  OTcrthe  opcu- 
'  iDge  V.  Thus  the  odor  which  ia  unu- 
^  I   ally  emitted  immediately  after  the 

flame  hna  been  extinguished  is  di- 
minished by  i-cason  id  the  circula- 
tion of  air  being  cut  off.  On  the 
burner  shown  in  Fig.  9BS7,  hinged 
*~  ~*  fingers  »*  arc  employed,  which  arc 

acted  on  by  projections  10  on  the 
wlck-tubes,  which,  being  drawn  down 
these,  cut  off  the  fame,  and  pre- 
vent any  escape  of  odor  from  the  wick. 

77ir  Cleveland  Lamp  contains  devices  for  cooling  the  oil  as  U 

approaches  the  burner.     The  oxygen,  instead  of  pasKing  to  the  Same 

just  below  the  bui-ner-conc,  etitem  through  apertures  at  the  sides  and 

near  the  bottom,  enveloping  the  central  or  wick  tube,  aud  keeping 

the  oil  coQtaincd  both  in  this  tube  anil  in  the  reservoir  as  cool  as 

the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

KendalTi  Hi/drostalic  Lamp  is  so  contrived  that  the  oil  floats  on  water,  nnd  is  by  the  tatter  lifted 

up  a  tube  to  tbe  burner,  with  which  It  is  kept  in  close  proihnity,  ao  that  no  space  is  afforded  for 

the  generation  of  inflammable  vapor. 

Vafob  LiUPS. — In  these  the  vapor  of  petroleum,  turpentine,  gasoline,  or  other  hydrocarbon  is 
barncd.  In  petroleum-vapor  lamps  the  oil  from  an  upper  tank  is  fed  to  a  chamber  in  which  it  la 
vaporized.  It  then  issues  from  a  nomlc,  wlicre  it  is  ignited,  the  flame  iin[)inging  upon  and  beating 
a  plate  from  which  arms  citend  down  lo  the  vaporizing  chamber.  The  arms  conduct  heat  to  the 
chamber,  and  so  keep  it  at  a  sufficiently  high  letiiperature  to  insure  vaporization  of  the  coolenta. 

Luire  FOB  BoRKiso  Vahiodh  SDB3TAKCE3,  BTC. — Moyneiivm  Lamps, — The  metal  magnesium  when 
in  a  stale  of  combustion  emits  a  light  which  is  unendurable  to  the  nalicd  eye,  and  at  the  same  lime  gives 
forth  a  cloud  of  its  oxide,  which  eventually  fills  the  apartment  in  which  It  ia  burned.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  it  is  found  that  by  alloying  with  zinc  the  fumes 
are  more  readily  removed,  while  the  quantity  of  light  ia  undiminished.  An  alloy  with  (halHum  has 
also  been  suceesafully  tiied.  Long  strips  of  magneaiuro  ribbon  are  usually  coiled  alwut  a  drum  and 
fed  by  clockwork  into  the  Hame  of  a  small  alcohol  lamp.  In  one  form  of  magneEium  lamp,  the 
metal  is  employed  in  a  pulverized  state,  and  may  be  used  either  alone  or  mixed  wilh  sand,  or  with 
some  material,  aa  nitrate  of  strontla,  to  give  color  to  the  flame.  It  is  placed  in  a  funnel-ahaped  re- 
Bcrvoir,  from  the  lower  part  of  which  procecda  a  long  narrow  tube,  and  at  tlie  lower  end  of  this  is  a 
small  apitit  lamp.  This  serves  to  ignite  and  maintain  the  flame  of  the  powdered  magnesium,  the 
flow  of  which  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  small  finger-tap,  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  light  as 
I'equired.  Tbc  spirit  tamp  al^  prevents  the  end  of  the  tube  from  being  fouled  or  stopped  up  by  the 
oxide,  which  would  olheiwise  fuiTn  within  and  around  it.  The  light  emitted  by  a  magnesium  wire 
.001  inch  in  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  71  atcarine  candles  of  five  to  the  pound. 

77i<  Aptdogiilif  Lamp. — In  this  a  wick  of  platinum  wire  is  kept  constantly  red-hot  by  the  slo* 
combustion  of  alcohol,  healed  by  the  wire  itaelf. 

The  Hiidrogtn  Lamp. — This  conj^ists  of  a  vessel  containing  acidulated  water,  from  the  cover  or  cap 
of  which  is  suspended  n  cylinder  ot  eSiiBS  open  beneath.  In  the  cylinder  is  liiiDg  B  piece  ot  zinc  An 
aperture  in  the  cover  over  the  cylinder  ia  sumiounlcd  hj  a  nozzle  and  stop-cock.  Facing  tbc  noizle 
is  a  hollow  receptacle  holding  a  piece  of  spongy  platinum.  When  the  acidulated  water  comes  in 
contact  with  the  zinc,  hydrogen  gas  is  generated,  which  grodunlty  forces  the  water  out  of  the  inner 
cylinder,  and  so  out  or  contact  with  the  zinc,  so  that  chcmicat  action  is  stopped  while  the  apparatus 
is  out  of  use.    On  preasing  (he  stop-cock  a  jet  of  hydrogen  Is  directed  upon  Ihe  spongy  platinum. 


:B  higbly  heated  and  Anally  i^jnitcs  the  jet    Tliis  la 
ire  in  tlicmical  I: .....,- 


of  obtaining  Arc  in  chemical  blioratorief,  etc.,  and  not  for  illuminating  purposes, 

TTu  Tar  Zdnip.— The  tar  is  contained  in  a  eyiindncal  case,  and  flows  from  thence  by  a  pipe  to 
the  burner,  at  the  summit  of  which  it  is  ignited.  The  supply  apparatus  is  on  the  fountain  prindple, 
and  a  chamber  below  the  reservoir  catches  any  overflow,  wb'ch  is  drawn  off  by  a  faucet.  A  jet  of 
air  is  introduced  through  the  centre  of  the  annular  burner  having  a  pressure  of  1^  lb.  to  the  square 
inch.  This  is  admitted  at  pleasure  by  a  faucet  below.  Without  tlic  central  blast  a  small  lambent 
flame  is  obtained ;  when  the  compresaed  ^r  la  admitted,  the  tar  bums  with  a  vivid  white  light. 

Submarint  Lampt  are  adn]>(ed  to  bum  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  submarine  lamp 
used  in  exploring  the  breachca  in  the  Thames  Tunnel  in  1S'23-'2T  contained  n  ej)herical  reservoir  of 
condensed  oiygen.  The  light  was  a  wax  candle.  The  lantern  was  entirely  air-  and  waler-tifiht. 
When  about  to  descend,  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali  was  poured  into  the  lamp,  and  a  small  jet  of 
oxygen  was  admitted  to  the  light-chamber.  Of  (he  products  of  combustion,  the  carbonic  add  was 
absorbed  by  the  alkali  and  the  water  condensed  on  the  sidea  of  the  glass ;  the  oxygen  mixed  with 
the  nitmgrn  lo  firm  atmospberic  air.    Oil-lamps  constantly  anpplicd  with  air  by  means  of  a  fordng- 
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pomp  and  the  electric  tight  have  also  been  employed.  The  first  was  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
trouble  it  occasioned,  and  the  latter  by  reason  of  its  expense  and  the  strong  shadows  cast  by  it.  The 
lamp  of  HM.  Leant^  and  D^noyel  is  supplied  with  oxygen  gas  forced  under  a  pressure  of  10  atmo- 
spheres into  a  reservoir  beneath,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  a  small  tube  to  two  annular  receptacles, 
one  inside  and  the  other  outside  the  wick.  Each  is  pierced  with  a  number  of  small  holes.  Simple 
devices  regulate  the  motion  of  the  wick  and  control  the  supply  of  gas.  The  whole  is  protected  by 
a  thick  glass  cover,  so  as  to  be  air-  and  water-tight.  Van  der  Weyde's  submarine  lantern  has  a 
crlindrical  glass  case,  with  the  interior  of  which  two  channels  communicate,  one  connecting  with  a 
flexible  pipe  through  which  f i*esh  air  is  injected^  and  the  other  with  a  tube  by  which  the  products  of 
combustion  are  carried  off.    A  hydrocarbon  compound  is  provided  which  volatilizes  readily  by  heat. 

Lamp  for  Burning  Nitric  Oxide  Oas. — ^The  brilliancy  of  the  light  pitxluoed  by  the  combustion  of 
nitric  oxide  gas  has  been  known  for  some  time,  and  its  application  to  photographic  purposes  sug- 
gested ;  but  it  was  not  until  Messrs.  Delachanal  and  Mermet  recently  constructed  a  suitable  appa- 
ratus that  it  could  be  made  practically  available.  They  use  a  lamp  made  of  a  pint  bottle,  having 
two  openings  through  the  cork,  and  filled  with  fragments  of  some  porous  substance,  as  sponge,  coke, 
or  pumice,  for  the  purpose  of  imbibing  the  sulphide  of  carbon.  A  tube,  reaching  within  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  of  the  bottom,  passes  through  one  opening  in  the  cork,  and  a  larger  one  through  the  other 
opening.  This  is  about  8  inches  long,  and  may  be  of  glass  or  metal,  and  is  closely  packed  around 
with  iron  scale.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  flame  into  the  bottle,  and  its  consequent 
explosion.  The  nitric  oxide  gas  is  passed  into  the  bottle  through  the  first-mentioned  tube,  and  the 
;pucon8  mixture  is  conducted  by  a  rubber  tube  to  a  kind  of  Bunsen  burner,  the  air-holes  of  which 
are  closed,  and  which  is  furnished  with  a  small  conical  valve  to  regulate  the  flow  of  gas.  The  burner 
is  also  filled  with  iron-scale.  The  nitric  oxide  gas  is  produced  by  Sainte-Claire  Deville's  method,  by 
the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  upon  metallic  iron.  ^Vith  an  apparatus  of  quite 
moderate  dimensions  a  dazzling  flame,  not  less  than  10  inches  in  height,  can  be  obtained,  abundantly 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  photographic  work.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  photographic  power 
of  the  lamp  is  superior  to  that  of  magnesium,  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  and 
three  tiroes  as  that  of  the  electric  light.  Furthermore,  the  flame  is  absolutely  steady,  and  there  is  no 
dan-:;er  of  its  sudden  extinction,  as  with  magnesium.  Its  cost  is  said  to  be  much  less  than  that  of 
either  of  the  other  lights. 

Nitric  Oxide  and  Bisnlpkide  of  Carbon  Lamp  for  Photographic  Use. — ^A  small  spherical  glass  ves- 
sel filled  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  supplied  with  a  wick,  by  which  it  is  fed  to  a  burner,  through 
the  centre  of  which  nitric  oxide  is  admitted  from  a  gasometer  by  means  of  a  tube  bent  at  right 
angles.  This  globe  is  inclosed  in  a  larger  one  of  glass  filled  with  cold  water,  to  cool  the  bisulphide. 
Upon  lighting  the  bisulphide,  which  can  be  done  without  danger,  and  then  regulating  the  flow  of 
nitric  oxide  and  the  height  of  the  wick,  a  beautiful  white  light  of  great  Intensity  may  be  produced. 
This  lamp,  patented  by  Sill  in  England,  is  used  principally  for  photographing,  the  exposure  required 
being  very  slight.  The  light  is  very  rich  in  refrangible  rays,  and  the  negatives  arc  said  to  be  all  that 
can  be  desired  as  to  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade. 

The  Phospfiorus  Lamp. — ^A  safety-lamp  for  use  in  magazines,  or  i\'here  inflammable  materials  are 
stored,  can  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  A  clean  glass  vial  of  oblong  shape  is  filled  with 
boiling  oltvc-oil  to  about  one-third  of  its  volume ;  into  this  is  dropped  a  piece  of  phosphorus  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  upon  which  the  vial  is  tightly  closed.  When  it  is  required  for  use,  the  cork  is 
removed,  the  uir  is  allowed  to  enter,  and  the  vial  recorked.  The  empty  space  above  the  liquid  will 
then  be  found  to  become  luminous. 

Oil  and  Oxygen  Lamp, — ^Van  Lenac  of  Paris  has  devised  an  oil  lamp  with  a  burner  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  a  jet  of  oxygen  directly  into  the  interior  of  the  flame.  The  light  produced  was  perfectly 
steady,  and  so  intense  that  a  gas-flame  appeared  yellow  by  contrast. 

Lamp  Shades  are  screens  placed  around  the  light  to  reduce  or  mellow  it.  The  commonest  are  those 
made  of  white  porcelain,  which  both  reflect  the  light  downward  and  also  reduce  the  intensities  of  the 
rays  transmitted  through  them.  For  the  illumination  of  show-windows  in  shops,  reflecting  shades  are 
Tnade  of  comigated  metal  having  a  brightly  silvered  interior  surface.  Where  the  shade  is  of  transpa- 
rent material  and  entirely  surrounds  the  burner,  the  loss  of  light  depends  upon  the  material  used. 

Table  thowing  Loss  of  lAgld  by  the  Uee  of  8/iades  and  Colored  Media  (Sitorrr  and  Stevenson). 

MATERIALS. 


American  enameled  glaaa 

Crown-flrlasa 

Crystal  plate-glaas 

English  plate-glass 

Transparent  porcelain 

Parisian  porcelain,  pink  tinge . 

Deep-red  porcelain 

Window-glass 


I        **  "    ground. 


lUcknMt,  loch. 

LoM  per  Cmit. 

^ 

51. 2S 

i 

18.08 

i 

e.m 

1 

6.10 

T^H 

97.68 

m  m 

67 

m   » 

80 

^M 

4.27 

^ 

81.96 

tV 

65.96 

Lighthouse  Lamps. — E.ich  lens  light  in  the  three  largest  orders  of  lighthouses  is  illuminated  by  a 
mechanical  moderator,  pneumatic  or  hydraulic  lamp,  with  the  burners  so  placed  that  the  centre  of 
the  flame  when  at  its  normal  height  will  be  in  the  common  focus  of  the  apparatus.  All  these  lamps 
are  furnished  with  multiple  wicks,  varpng  in  size  and  number  according  to  the  order  of  the  appa- 
ratus. The  several  kinds  of  lamps  employed  differ  only  in  the  mechanical  contrivances,  which  in  all 
have  the  some  object,  namely,  to  supply  oil  at  a  given  rate  of  consumptiou ;  their  moving  power  is  a 
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weight  working  inside  the  hollow  support,  ■  Bpiral  eprin^,  or  &  flout  for  r^ulatiog  the  flow  of  <nl  to 

Funck's  Hi/drm^ic  Lamp,  Fig.  2(i6B,  i<  one  o[  the  mosl  improved  forma  used  \a  the  U.  S.  Llght- 
houBO  Service.  A  is  the  supplj-reservoir,  B  the  aupply-tube, 
C  the  float-chamber,  D  Ihe  SoKt,  E  the  burner,  aad  F  the 
overSow-reeervoir.  The  supply-reeerroir  A  U  made  to  bold 
twice  (he  quantitj  of  ol!  that  cbd  be  consunied  doring  the 
iDDgCBt  night,  including  the  waste  by  orcrflow.  It  is  filled 
in  first-  and  Second-order 
HO.  IsmpB  by  meaos  of  the  hand- 

pump  0,  which  is  pUced  in- 
side of  the  overflow-tcser- 
Toir.  The  eupplj-tubo  B 
J  connecla  the  Bupply-rceer- 
Toir  with  the  chamber  C. 
A  section  of  the  float-cham- 
ber and  burner  ia  ahown  in 
Ms.  8668.  The  float  D  is 
made  perfectly  air-tight,  and 
is  perforated  throughout  Its 
eniii-e  length  by  a  tubular 
space  and  suepended  from 
the  TalTe-atem  by  a  cross- 
bar. At  its  upper  end  the 
TalTe-stcm  teminatee  in  a 
^^  conical  TaWe,  wWch  is  in- 

■"'''■  cloied  in  a  FalTe-chamtter. 

The  Utter  conununicates  aa 
shown  with  the  supply-tubo 
and  with  the  float^hunber. 
The  oil  poises  from  the  sup- 
ply-reservoir'  through  the 
supply-tube  into  the  vslve- 
chamber;  then,  owing  to  the 
notches  in  the  valve,  along 
the  grooves  in  the  vidve,  in- 
to the  flotLt-chamber  without 
coming  into  contact  with  the 
aurface  of  the  float,  and  its 
flow  becomiog  checked.  By 
hydraulic  pressure  the  oii 
rises  to  a  level,  which,  in 
order  to  secure  an  overflow, 
is  a  little  above  the  top  of 
the  burner,  carrying  at  the 
same  time  the  weight  of  tho 
flost,  und  raising  the  valve 
to  a  height  at  which  it  ad- 
mits the  oil  to  the  burner 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  sup- 
port good  combustion,  and  a  moderate  overflow  to  prevent 
overheating  of  the  burner  and  too  rapid  carbuDizatioD  of  the 
wicks.  Fig.  2K70  is  a  section  of  a  Grsl-order  burner,  show- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  four  wicks. 

Medtanieal  Lamps. — In  mechanical  lamps,  the  machinery 
U  In  general  contrived  to  turn  a  vertical  arbor,  which  by  cranks  and  connecting-rods  communicatea 
a  reciprocating  motion  to  the  piston-rods  of  the  pumps.  The  consumption  of  oil  In  a  mechanical 
lamp  producing  its  full  effect  is  nearly,  with  sperm  and  colza  oil,  for  a  lamp  of  first  order,  760  gal- 
lons per  annum ;  second  order,  fi03  gallons  ;  and  third  or  less  (large),  1 79  gallons.  To  enable  Ibc 
flame  to  produce  Its  full  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  crown  of  the  burner  suflSciently 
cool,  the  pumps  should  deliver  nearly  four  times  as  much  oil  per  hour  as  the  lamp  consumes. 

Hiight  of  Flame. — The  maximum  heights  of  the  flames  produced  by  burners  of  the  different 
orders  are  as  follows :  First  order,  3.B  to  S.TS  inches ;  second,  3  to  S.^S ;  third,  large,  ^  to  i.1^  ; 
third,  small,  about  2.6;  fourth,  1.7(1  to  1.8;  filth,  1.6  to  1.7E;  aiith,  1.6  lo  1.75. 

The  height  of  flames  of  ordinary  Ar^nd  fountain  lamps  of  beacons  and  light-vessels,  correspond- 
ing to  the  full  effect  of  tliese  lamps,  is  from  l.S  to  1.6  inch. 

For  details  of  construction  of  various  forms  of  lamps,  in<<tructions  for  their  mnnagcmcnt,  etc,  see 
"Instructions  and  Directions  to  Lit:hthouse  Keepers,"  Washington,  1H71.  G,  H.  B. 

LAUPS,  SAFETY.  The  ciplosive  mixture  of  light  carburctted  hydrogen  and  atmospheric  air 
which  is  often  present  In  coal-mines  long  made  it  desirable  to  prociir«  some  kind  of  device  by  which 
the  ignition  of  the  compound  might  be  avoided.  Contrivances  called  steel  mills  were  fir«t  used  to 
give  light  in  dangerous  parts  of  the  mines,  a  succession  of  sparks  beii%  constantly  elicited  by  the 
rapid  ravolu^n  of  little  wheels  of  steel  ogajnst  pieces  of  flint.    In  on  explosive  mixturu  of  gas  and 
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tlr  these  howsTer  were  not  safe,  as  the  »pirkB  were  liable  to  prnduM  eiploEiiui.  Their  greatly  in- 
mued  brilliftnc;  in  IhU  rarred  to  indicate  dinger;  and  where  the  gu  predominated  abore  the  ei- 
plDSJTe  proportion,  the  spirlcB  were  of  blood-red  color  or  ceased  entirely  to  be  eitiitled.  The  nccesBitj 
of  more  efflraent  proteclioo  led  to  the  invention  in  1S13,  by  Dr.  VI.  R.  CUiuiy  of  Sunderland,  Eng- 
land, of  the  first  true  BafeCy-lamp.  In  this  the  eammuoication  with  tlie  external  air  wa.1  intcrccptM 
by  water,  through  which  the  air  was  made  lo  paag.  TIiLb  apparatus  proved  loo  cumbrous  for  general 
use.  In  1815  George  Stephenson  and  Sir  Humphry  Dary  both  iorented  safely-lampe  on  other  prin- 
ciplea.  The  former,  DOtidog  the  effect  of  the  gaseoua  products  of  combustion  to  citinguish  tbe 
baming  jets  of  inSammable  gas  called  blowers,  which  idsue  from  the  crevicee  of  coal-mines,  contrived 
a  tamp  wtiich  was  protected  by  a  glass  cylioder,  and  covered  at  lop  with  a  perforated  metallic  cap  lo 
allow  tbe  producta  of  combuatioo  to  pass  out.  Tbe  air  to  support  combuKtion  was  admitted  through 
■mall  opeoings  in  the  bottom,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  entering  Che  lamp 
would  prevent  the  eiplosion  passing  backward ;  but  the  protootion  tbe  lamp  affoi'ded  was  really  ow- 
ing lo  tha  smallness  of  the  apertarea,  ooatinu«d  through  capillary  tubes  til]  they  dischar|;ed  all  around 
and  close  a^nst  the  circular  burner.  Davy'a  lamp  is  represented  in  tig.  SS71.  The  wire-gaUzc 
eytindar,  through  which  the  air  was  admitted,  served  also  for  the  passage  of  the  light,  and  when  coni- 
poaed  of  wire  -^i  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  with  88  wires  or  784  apertures  lo  the  inch,  proved 
a  perfect  obstruction  to  the  fiame  in  the  most  eipiosive  mixtures,  unless  these  were  blown  in  currants 
tfareuf^  tbe  gauxe,  or  the  lamp  was  carried  rapidly  through  the  gas.  Tbe  wires  might  even  be  heated 
red-hot,  as  sometimes  happens  in  very  foul  air,  by  the  flame  leaving  the  wick  and  burning  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder,  and  no  explosion  take  place  {  but  if  a  glass  cover  became  hot,  it  might  be  broken 
by  drops  of  water  falling  upon  it;  and  so  fragile  a  material  under  any  circuiiistances  COold  not 
he  regarded  as  a  sure  protection. 

Among  the  various  modiScatlons  ''™  "™- 

of  tbe  Davy  lamp,  that  known  as 
IfackworUi's  safety-lamp,  which  XTl. 
was  contrived  by  ooc  of  the  ^t. 
cmment  inspeotora  of  coal-mines 
to  meet  tbe  objections  raised  in  ro- 
asting the  general  introduction  of 
tbe  Oktj  iMip  into  the  fire-damp 
■nines,  is  represented  in«Fig.  2572. 
The  objections  were  the  small  light 
givoi  by  the  Davy,  wbidi  is  an  in< 
eouTenienoe  in  working  high  seams 
Qf  coal;  that  its  locks  could  be 
ea£ly  picked  and  opened  by  tbe 
workmen  to  obtain  more  light,  or 
lo  light  their  pipes ;  and  also  the 
dinger  of  breaking  the  glass  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  lamp  has 
a  thick  outer  gloss,  a  a,  and  a  thin 
inner  chimney,  /6.  The  air  snp- 
pliea  tbe  flame  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows  thraugh  three  wire 

games :  6r8t  through  the  cylmdricsl  gBU7.c  r  ;  then  through  the  gauze  <l, 
whidi  supports  the  brass  cover  t  of  the  glass  chimney  6  /  and  lliirdly 
throogfa  the  conical  wire  gauie  /  which  with  its  frame  acts  as  a  support 
lo  tbe  glass  chimney  b.  This  conical  frame  throws  the  air  on  lo  the  flan-c 
5 10  as  to  produce  a  more  perfect  combustion  and  a  white  light.  This 
lamp  bums  with  a  steady  flame  in  currents  of  air  which  citinguish  other 

lamp*.  It  is  1^  lb.  heavier  than  the  Davy,  and  H  lb.  lighter  than  the  Clanny  lamp.  Tlie  outside 
glass  does  not  get  m  hot  ns  in  tbe  latter ;  and  if  it  breaks,  there  is  still  a  perfect  safety-lamp  insldi'. 
Fig.  2573  shows  the  type  of  lamp  known  as  the  "  Clanny,"  with  the  protector  prind[)le  added.  A 
li  the  wirc-ganze  ;  B,  the  glass  cylinder  below  it,  bedding  on  the  plate  C,  which  is  provided  with  on 
tpertnre  Z>,  screwed  lo  receive  the  extinguisher-tube  4.  This  tube  Is,  in  turn,  provided  with  a  coarse 
thread  to  receive  the  burner.  Tbe  reservoir  is  filled  with  a  sponge  O,  in  connection  with  a  permanent 
wick  3^,  rescbing  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  top  of  the  burner,  the  remaining  spaeo  being  oc- 
cnpied  bj  a  short  asbestos  wick  if,  which,  though  unconsnmable,  may  be  renewed  eliould  ocnition 
require.  The  protector  principle  consists  ia  its  being  impossible  to  remove  the  lower  or  reservoir 
portion  of  the  lamp  from  the  upper,  without  at  the  same  time  eitin^isbiog  the  flame  ;  and  this  In 
scaHnplisbed  in  the  following  manner  :  When  tbe  lamp  ia  trimmed  and  lighted,  with  tbe  extin^isber- 
tabe  screwed  in  its  place  over  the  burner,  all  these  parts  together  arc  screwed  into  the  plate  C  of  the 
upper  portion,  from  which  thev  may  be  again  withdrawn  as  long  as  the  bolt  G,  sliding  in  the  projec- 
tkn  F,  is  kept  clear  of  tbe  cxtinguiaher-tubc.  Directly,  however,  this  is  shot  home,  its  hollow  curved 
end  occupies  tbe  space  between  the  flanges  of  tlie  extinguisher-tube,  and  prevents  the  lube  from 
[bllowing  tbe  burner  on  the  latter  being  unscrewed.  Tbe  consequence  is  that,  on  the  burner  being 
drawn  below  the  tube,  even  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  an  inch,  the  flame  becomes  eitinguialied 
awing  to  its  being  deprived  of  the  oxygen  necessary  to  support  combustion.  The  bolt  is  retained  in 
its  place,  after  being  shot,  by  the  small  spring  flying  out  and  butting  agunst  the  portion- marked  E  of 


(For  other  forms  of  lamps,  see  Engintrring,  xxvii.  423.) 
a  points  to  be  considered  in  a  miner's  safely-lam 


The  main  points  to  be  considered  in  a  miner's  safelyJamp  are  the  following  :  1.  The  flame  should 
be  protected  with  a  covering  the  density  of  whidi  is  sulDdent  lo  absorb  the  heat  from  and  r«duoo 


the  temperature  of  the  flkmc,  bo  u  to  render  it  incapable  of  igniting  exploaiTe  ^Aa,  ubile  at  the  aame 
time  the  ny»  of  light  are  allowed  to  pus  through  u  freely  aa  posiible.  2.  The  fuel  for  supporting 
the  flame  should  be  of  such  a  nature  aa  to  insure  perfect  combustion.  3,  The  lamp  should  be  so 
constructed  that  it  cannot  be  tampered  with  in  the  pit  in  such  a  way  as  to  eipo«e  a  flame,  which,  on 
oomint;  in  contact  with  the  ^s,  would  cause  an  eiplosiou.  A  simple  method  of  lesting  aafety-lanipfl 
oonsista  in  placing  at  the  bottom  of  an  open  jar  a  small  quantity  of  petroleum  spirit,  the  vapor  uf 
which  mingling  with  the  air  of  the  jar  forms  an  ciplosive  mixture.  The  lamp  is  plunf^  into  the 
jar,  and  any  detect  in  its  protector  is  at  cnce  shown  bj  the  occurrence  of  a  slight  eiploaion. 

LAPPER.    See  CoTTON-BriNiiiHO  Uichinebt. 

LAPPIKG.     See  CiBFiNTET. 

LATHE,  HETAL-WORKING.  The  distinctive  names  appUed  to  the  prindpal  forms  of  metal- 
workin"  lathes  are  as  follows: 

I.  7%«  /ooeJallu,  which  is  sufficiently  small  and  light  to  be  worked  by  the  foot  of  the  operator. 

IL  The  handJatht,  wherein  the  operation  of  turuing  is  perrormed  by  hand-tools  and  applioncea, 
■nd  which  has  no  self-scliug  feeding  device  to  hold  and  guide  the  cutting-tool. 

][I.  7Ae  idf-actiag  iatht,  which  has  mechanical  oonlrivuiccs  for  holding  the  tool  and  causing  It 
to  advance  over  the  object  being  turned. 

IV.  77ie  (/luotinjf  0)-/cce  fat/ii;,  designed  to  corrj  heavy  or  large  work  ta&tencd  to  the  facc-platc 

V.  The  boring  talhe,  deEigaed  to  operate  mainly  upon  internal  cylindrical  surfaces. 

Any  of  these  lathes  may  l>e  included  in  classes  termed  rcspectivel;  sinfjle-geared  or  back-geared  ; 
the  flrst  denoting  that  the  lathe'  is  supplied  with  a  cone  or  stepped  pulley,  unaccompanied  by  any 
gear-wheels  for  reducing  the  speed  of  the  lathc-spindle,  as  is  requisite  when  turning  work  of  Ibt^ 
diameter  or  of  liard  metals  ;  the  second  indicatini;  that  the  lathe  is  provided  with  such  gear-whecu. 
The  essential  parta  of  a  lathe  are  the  hfad-iioclc,  containing  the  driving-cone  and  tiee  or  revolving 
i^ndle;  the  (uU-riiMjt,  sapporting  the  bock  centre;  and  a  bed  or  frame  carrying  these  two  stocks. 
"nie  necessary  adjuncts  to  a  lathe  are  rests  whereon  to  sustain  or  carry  the  cutting  tool,  chucks 
whereon  to  fasten  work  requiring  to  be  held,  and  various  other  special  devices  which  will  be  noted 
elsewhere. 

Thi  Foot-Lathe.— In  Fig.  2S74  Is  shown  a  foot-lalhc.     A  is  the  bed,  B  the  head-stock,  C  the 
talt-stock,  and  D  the  hand-rest  to  sustain  the  cutting  or  tuining  tool.    £  ia  a  treadle  to  ttc  operated 
by  the  foot,*being  pivoted  for  that 
B         If       ami  purpose  at  F  F.     O  is  a  chain  con- 

necting the  treadle  to  the  crank  shaft 
H.    /  is  I  stepped  pulley  connected 
by  belt  or  band  to  the  oone-pnlley  ot 
the  lathe.    Tito  pressure  of  the  foot 
Is  applied  to  if  upon  its  down  stroke, 
cnusiog  H  and  /  to  revolve  and  to 
communicate  motion  through  the  belt 
to  the  cone-pnlley.     The  wheel  /  is 
made  of  sufRcient  weight  to  act  as  a 
fly-wheel,  and  lift  the  treadle  during 
the  return  and  upward  stroke,  when 
the  pressure  of  the  foot  is  again  ap- 
plied la  E,  thus  causing  continuous 
rotary  motion.     The  work  is  dther 
fastened  to  the  face-pUto  K  or  its 
equivalent  in  the  form  of  a  chuck  (see 
LiTHE-CnrcEs),  or  It  is  held  between 
the  centres.     These  centres  are  con- 
ical and  pointed  plugs,  one  of  whiL'h 
fits  into  the  live  spindle  and  the  other 
into  the  dead  spindle ;  the  tatter  is 
shown  at  L,  and  the  former  is  hid- 
di'n  in  the  figure  by  the  faoe-plato. 
Work  to  be  placed  between  ttie  cen- 
tres receives  a  mnieal  indentation  at 
cadi  end  of  its  ails,  and  is  suspended  by  being  so  placed  that  the  centres  St  into  these  indentations. 
The  cutting  tool  )s  held  in  the  hand  and  sustained  upon  the  rest  H,  while  its  sliarp  ed^e  is  pressed 
against  the  revolving  work.     The  tool  is  held  firmly  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  rest  D  ;  hcnoe  not 
until  it  has  turned  the  work  to  a  circle  concentric  with  the  conical  indentation  will  the  tool-edge  have 
contact  and  perform  cutting  duty  upon  the  whole  circumference.     If  the  Conical  indentations  are  not 
in  the  centre  of  the  ends  of  the  work,  or  if  the  latter  ia  not  round,  so  that  the  fixed  tool-point  touehes 
only  one  part  of  its  circumference  during  a  revolution,  the  work  is  said  to  be  ouf  of  Iwlh.    To  set 
the  talhe  to  bold  different  lengths  of  work,  the  tail-stock  C  may  be  fastened  to  the  bed  A  by  means 
of  the  hand-eerew  shown  at  M,  at  any  required  distance  from  K  ;  and  the  rest  D  may  In  Bimllar 
mniiner  be  moved  along  and  fastened  at  any  point  upon  the  bed  surface  to  suit  the  part  of  the  work 
requiring  to  be  turned. 

Trb  11ani>-Lathe.— In  Fig.  2STS  is  shown  a  hand-iathc  of  the  pattern  ma^  by  the  Pratt  A  WUt- 
ncy  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.  The  double  frame  is  designed  so  that  the  latiie  may  be  detadied 
from  the  letrs  and  tool-trough  at  .i',  and  bolted  to  a  bench  or  elsewhere.  To  drive  lathes  other 
than  foot-laihcs,  a  cgunter-shaft  is  employed,  shown  in  tlie  flgure  at  the  foot  ot  the  lathe. 
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Tot  SiLW-xcnsa  LATSt. — The  following  illustratiODE  relate  U  as  improred  Bclf-actins  lalhe  con- 
structed b;  William  Sellers  k  Co.  of  Philadelphia. 
Fig.  SBTe  is  a  mde  eleratioa  and  Fig.  isll  ia  a  plan  view  of  the  head-stock  of  this  lathe.    H'  is  a 

gear-wheel  attached  to  S  tor  the  purpose  of  driving  the  fecd-motiona  of  the  latlie-carriage.    The 

tram  of  wheels  between  S'  and  Uie  feed-screw  are  Cermcd  the  chan^-wIiceU,  because  there  are  a 

number  of  these  wbeeU  of  the  same  pitch  of  teeth  but  of  different  diametera,  or,  wimt  ia  the 

sane  thing,  containing  different  numbert 

of  teeth ;  and  only  those  are  placed  in  po-  ^'<^ 

alion  on  the  lathe  whose  numbers  of  tcetb  " 

are  those  necessary  to  effect  the  proper 

mio  of  revolutions  required  under  anj 

giren  circumstances  to  be  muntained  be- 
tween the  live  spindle  and  the  feed.     In 

Tig.  £ST6,  J  is  the  cone  or  stepped  puUej, 

wliich  is  drivea  bj  the  belt.    It  is  fitted 

a  neat  working  Qt  to  the  live  or  running 

sjHDdle  ,S,  and  revolves  thereon  unless  at- 

tidied  by  a  suitable  device  to  the  gear- 

wlieel  C  .     The  pulleji  ia  stepped  so  as  to 

render  it  possible  to  alter  the  speed  at 

which  J  will  revoWe  b;  placing  the  drir- 

log-belt  upon  the  steps  1,  S,  S,  4,  or  6,  ns 

the  size  of  the  work  maj  require.    The 

wiiecls  jy  and  E'.  Fig.  2677,  are  termed 

the  back  gear,  and  their  office  Is  to  reduce 

tlie  speed  of  the  lathe.     When  tbe  nheela 

D  and  S'  engmge  with   C  and  F',  Kg. 

E6T6,  the  lathe  is  said  to  be  in  gear,  and 

the  cooo  J  revoWes  upon  the  spindle  S. 

f,  which  is  fast  upon  the  cone,  rotatca 

Lf,  which  is  fast  upon  tbe  same  shaft  as 

K'.  and  £.■  rotates   C.     This  gives  five 

sp^ds  with  the  cone  and  five  with  tbc 

back  gear,  hi  addition  to  which  five  more 

we  obtained  bj  mexns  of  a  pinion  upon    i 

the  end  of  the  shaft  O '  eoga^ng  with  tbe 

gear-teeth  upon  the  taee-piate  C.     The  '^=^^i  -. — _  —    =^^=5^- — 

whole  fifteen  speeds  are  so  regulated  that  ~ 

the  rate  of  decrease  Or  increase  is  uniform  throughout  the  scries.    In  Figs.  2G7S  and  2C79  is  sboim 

the  construction  of  the  tail-stock  of  thia  lathe.     Its  office  is  to  sustain  one  end  of  sll  work  that  ia 

tunied  between  tbe  centres.    In  Fig.  2677,  i"  is  called  the  live  centre  because  it  revolves  with  the 

Hve  spindle  8;  and  in  Fig.  25 7S,  P"  Is  called  the  dead  centre,  because  it  ia  stationsr}  with  the  spin- 
dle B".     Given  a  piece  of  work  of  a  certain  length,  the  tail-stock  A ',  Fig.  2S7B,  Is  moved  upoik  the 

lathe-bed  (as  the  casting  carrying  the  head-stock  and  tail-stock  is  termed)  to  about  the  proper  posi- 
tion, and  ia  there  bolted  bji  means  oi  the 
nuts  N'  N'.  Then  conical  cavities  being 
made  in  the  ends  of  the  work,  one  cavity 
is  placed  over  and  upon  the  live  centre; 
nnd  tbe  other  end  of  the  work  having  been 
brought  in  line,  the  dead  centre  P"  Is 
screwed  outward  into  tbe  other  cavity; 
Slid  thus  the  work  ia  suapended  between 
the  Iwo  centrea  P'  and  P".  To  operate 
the  back  or  dead  centre,  the  spindle  B'\ 
Fig.  2578,  is  made  a  neat  sliding  Gt  in  the 
tail-stock,  and  at  one  end  of  this  spindle 
ii  provided  a  nut,  into  which  the  thread  or 
screw  O  "  (Fig.  2678)  fits.  This  screw  has 
journal-ben ringa  In  the  tail-stock  st  B'\ 
and  ia  provided  with  the  collar  shown  on 
the  inside,  while  the  face  of  the  hand-wheel 
T>  "  forms  a  collar  on  the  other  side  of  the 
journal.  Hence,  by  revolving  the  wheel 
D'\  the  spindle  B"  is  made  to  pats  out 
from  or  recede  into  the  tail-stock.  Now 
the  spindle  ii ",  bel-g  a  sliding  fiHn  the 
tnil-stock,  will  in  Ume  become  loose  thei'e- 
in  \rj  reason  of  the  wear;  and  it  is  there- 
fore nccesaary,  after  the  work  is  in  position 

between  the  centres,  to  lock  the  back  centre  firmly  in  place,  for  which  purpose  the  device  shown  in 

R^.  SG7B  ia  provided.     Tbe  front  of  tbe  poppet-head  or  tail-stock  is  furnished  with  a  threaded  end 

or  boss,  throngh  which  the  apiodle  passes,  and  over  which  a  brasi<  nut  is  screwed  by  n  liandle  H". 

The  hole  in  which  the  spindle  moves  ia  bored  hell-mouthed  at  tlic  front  end,  and  in  this  taper  hole 
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there  is  fitted  a  small  split  steel  collar  or  ring  turned  to  the  Etnc  taper.  Now,  is  the  aat  is  screwed 
on,  a  projecting  flange  upon  it  forces  the  eteel  ring  farther  into  the  taper  hole,  and  thus  eauses  it  tA 
chkmp  the  Bpindle;  while  a  half  turn  bacli  unscrews  the  nut  a  little  wav,  and  enabled  it  to  spring 


out  by  its  own  clmiticitT,  thus  rclleting  the  pi 
of  N"  is  enough  cither  to  fasten 
damps  the  spiadle  as  ocarlj  as  po 


The  details  of  the  slide-rest 


esBuro  on  the  spindle  at  once.  Less  than  half  a  turn 
the  npindle ;  and  it  is  worth;  of  note  that  this  device 
to  the  point  of  thi-ust,  and  never  exerts  anj  influence  to 
throw  it  out  of  line  or  centre  or  to  spring  it.  The  centres 
P'  and  P"  are  fitted  to'a  conical  or  taper  hole  in  the  re- 
spective spindles.  Some  kinds  of  work  cannot  be  turned 
between  the  lathe-centres,  but  require  to  be  chucked,  that 
is,  fastened  by  means  of  bolts  and  nuts  and  plates  of  iron 
to  the  face-plal«  of  the  lathe,  or  else  to  a  table  or  frame 
provided  OKpeciftUj  for  the  purpose.  In  Fig.  2077,  C  is  the 
face-plate  upon  which  work  may  be  chucked.  When,  in- 
stead of  a  face-plate,  an  equivalent  is  used  containing  mov- 
able jaws  or  other  attached  devices  for  lioliling  the  work, 
the  term  chuck-plate  or  chuck  is  used  instead  of  faec-plate. 
shown  In  Fig.  £680,  in  which  A  A  represents  the 
■  ;  right  angles  to  the  lengtli 
To  the  slide  C  is  attached 


the  slide-rest  R'  and  R.  R"  ie  provided  with  a  plidc  along  which  slides  R,  operated  by  the  screw 
O,  which  is  worked  by  the  handles  H.  T'  is  the  device  for  holding  the  steel  cutting  tool.  The 
cnrrtage  B  nlides  along  the  bed  of  the  lathe  for  the  purpose  of  traversing  the  cutting  tool  along  the 
revolving  work.     C  is  operated  to  adjust  the  depth  of  the  cut  by  means  of  the  screw  S'  and  handio 
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H',  and  R  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  It  will  be  noted,  howeyer,  that  the  rest  R'  is  held  to 
C  bjr  bolts.  This  is  done  to  enable  the  rest  (when  designed  for  the  purpose)  to  be  swung  around  so 
that  the  direction  of  the  slide  and  hence  of  the  screw  O  may  be  at  any  desired  angle  to  the  length 
of  the  shears  A  A,  When  a  slide-rest  is  thus  constructed,  it  is  termed  a  compound  slide-rest,  and 
the  upper  or  compounded  part  R '  and  R  is  employed  to  turn  tapers  or  cones,  the  planes  of  whose 
exterior  or  surface  are  at  an  angle  (other  than  90°)  to  the  length  of  the  shcara  A  A,  In  some  lathes 
the  screw  8 '  is  operated  by  mechanical  means,  in  which  case  the  lathe  is  said  to  hare  a  self-acting 
or  automatic  cross-feed.  '*  Screw-cutting  lathe "  is  a  term  applied  to  lathes  especially  adapted  to 
cutting  screws.  In  the  lathe  under  consideration  there  are  two  motions  for  trarersiug  the  slide-rest, 
one  of  which  is  by  means  of  the  spindle,  shown  at  8"  in  Fig.  2681,  operating  a  pinion  in  a  rack. 
The  changes  of  speed  necessary  to  this  fced-spindle  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  friction-disks 
shown  at  L'  and  J/',  while  the  change  gear-wheels  for  operating  the  screw-feed  are  shown  at  N' 
and  O',  Both  of  these  feed-motions  are  operated  primarily  by  the  gear  H'  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  lathe-spindle.  The  feed-screw  P'  rests  in  a  trough,  preventing  it  from  sa^^ging,  which  would 
operate  to  cause  the  threads  cut  by  the  lathe  to  be  of  greater  fineness  than  that  due  to  the  speed 
and  pitch  of  the  feed-screw,  or  rather  lead-screw,  as  it  is  often  termed.  The  object  of  proriding  two 
feed-motions  is  to  use  the  screw-feed  for  cutting  threads  only,  and  thereby  preserve  it  from  deteriora- 
tion by  unnecessary  wear ;  it  being  obvious  that  the  truer  and  less  worn  the  feed-screw  is,  the  more 
accurate  in  pitch  will  be  the  screws  or  threads  cut  in  the 
lathe.  To  traverse  the  slide-rest  by  hand,  the  hand-wheels 
shown  at  /Tand  H*y  Fig.  2580,  are  provided,  being  attached 
to  a  spindle  haviug  journal-bearings  in  the  saddle  or  car- 
riage as  shown  in  section,  and  having  a  pinion  gearing  into 
the  rack. 

If  the  running  or  live  spindle  of  a  lathe  revolved  absolute- 
ly true  in  its  bearings,  if  the  tail-stock  and  slide-rest  were  in 
perfect  contact  with  the  bed,  if  the  tail-stock  were  in  true 
line  with  the  head-stock,  and  if  the  slide-rest  moved  parallel 
with  the  line  of  centres  of  the  head-  and  tail-stock,  there 
being  no  lost  motion  in  any  of  the  working  parts,  or  spring  Hf 
to  the  tool,  the  work  would  be  cut  perfectly  clean  and  geomet-  H| 
rically  true.  Therefore,  in  precise  proportion  as  these  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled  in  the  construction  of  a  lathe  will  its  per- 
formance  approach  perfection.  The  main  points  to  be  looked 
to  in  construction  consequently  are,  that  the  tail-stock  shall 
fasten  to  the  bed  in  true  line  with  the  counter-line  of  the 
live  spindle,  and  that  the  locking  of  the  dead-centre  spindle 
shall  not  cause  that  spindle  to  deviate  from  that  true  line. 
The  slide-rest  must  be  so  fitted  to  the  shears  that  it  will,  in 
traversing  along  the  latter,  move  parallel  to  the  same  line. 
As  the  bead-  and  tail-stock  of  the  latter  are  firmly  bolted 
to  the  bed,  it  folfows  that  the  weak  point  in  the  connection 
of  the  parts  lies  in  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  carriage,  or 
saddle  aa  it  is  sometimes  called,  to  the  bed.  It  is  at  this 
portidki  that  the  most  wear  takes  place,  and  especially  be 
tween  the  saddle  and  the  bed,  from  directly  beneath  the  run* 
ntng  centre  of  the  lathe  over  a  distance  of  about  half  the 
length  of  the  bed,  extending  toward  the  tail-stock ;  because 
in  the  shorter  lengths  of  work  this  part  of  the  bed  only  is  in 
use,  and  it  is  not  often,  except  for  special  employments,  that 
the  full  length  of  the  bed  or  shears  is  traversed  by  the  slide- 
rest.  The  area  of  contact  between  the  saddle  and  the  bed  has 
an  important  bearing,  because  a  small  area  of  contact  acts  as 
a  weak  section  upon  which  vibrations  have  a  more  percepti 
hie  effect  In  many  lathes,  however,  the  saddle  or  caniage,  instead  of  sliding  upon  the  flat  surface 
of  the  bed,  and  thence  having  wearing  surface  and  contact  to  the  extent  of  the  ai«a  of  the  bottom 
face  of  the  carriage,  is  provided  with  V-groovcs  which  fit  upon  raised  V*8  running  from  end  to  end 
of  the  bed.  The  advantages  sought  by  this  arrangement  are,  that  since  the  tail-stock  is  fitted  to 
the  same  raised  V*s  upon  the  lathc-bcd,  it  will  always  be  in  line,  and  will  not  be  set  out  of  true 
laterally  from  any  wear  that  may  take  place  in  the  V's  or  grooves ;  whereas,  in  a  lathe  in  which  the 
tail-stock  fits  between  the  edges  of  the  two  sides  of  the  shears,  the  tail-stock  i^  necessarily  made  a 
working  fit  to  enable  its  sliding  along  the  bed,  and  when  any  wear  takes  place,  the  stock  will  not 
adjust  itself  dead  true  laterally  with  the  running  head 

Another  advantage  sought,  by  the  adoption  of  V's  is,  that  the  wear  of  the  bed  shall  be  vertical, 
and  therefore  in  a  direction  to  have  the  least  effect  upon  the  work.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  in 
!>%.  2582  W  represents  a  piece  of  work  and  T  a  turning  tool.  The  difference  in  the  height  of  the 
tool  due  to  the  wear  of  the  bed  would  have  a  very  slight  effect  upon  the  diameter  of  the  work.  Let 
the  wear  be  represented  by  the  vertical  distance  from  A  to  J9,  the  tool-point  standing  at  A  at  the 
commencement  of  the  cut,  and  at  B  at  the  other  end  or  termination  of  the  cut ;  then  it  is  apparent 
that  the  variation  in  diameter  would  be  less  than  if  the  amount  of  wear  upon  the  bed  were  in  a 
lateral  instead  of  in  a  vertical  direction.  This  is  because  in  the  former  case  the  tool-point,  instead 
of  dropping  during  the  length  of  the  cut  from  A  to  j9,  would  recede  from  the  circle  (J  to  that  denoted 
by  />.     It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  to  cause  the  wear  of  the  V's  to  be  vertical  only,  the  pressure 


gia, 
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likewise  would  require  to  be  vertical.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  except  where  a  tool  having 
a  maximum  of  side  rake  (as  in  Fig.  2682)  is  used.  While  employing  all  other  forms  of  tools,  the 
direction  of  the  drain  on  the  slide-rest  will  be  lateral  as  well  as  vertical,  and  the  wear  of  the  lathe- 
bed  or  ways  will  vary  accordingly. 

The  form  of  construction  followed  in  the  lathe  shown  in  Figs.  2576  to  2581  is  as  follows :  The 
bed  or  shears  is  planed  and  fitted  true  from  end  to  end.  The  hcad-siock  is  bolted  firmly  and  perma- 
nently to  the  bed,  the  spindle  standing  exactly  parallel 

to  tiie  length  of  the  sbeare.    Upon  the  perfection  of  2868. 

workmanship  of  the  live  spindle  and  its  iMarings  de-  f\ 

pends  the  possibility  of  turning  the  work  truly  c}'lindri-   .  > 

cal,  and  any  imperfection  in  the  roundness  of  the  bear- 
ing^  will  be  reproduced  upon  the  work.  As  the  spindle 
is  subject  to  continuous  wear,  it  is  important  to  con- 
struct it  with  a  view  to  withstanding  such  wear  as  much 
as  possible;  hence  it  is  made  of  steel,  hardened,  and 
ground  up  true  afterward.    The  bearings  aro  made  of 

2582. 


st-eel  accurately  trued  after  hardening.  To  prevent  the 
spindle  from  getting  end  play,  the  back  bearing  is  made 
conical,  and  a  stationary  collar  of  hardened  steel  is 
secured  to  the  spindle  back  of  the  back  bearing.  This 
collar  is  ground  true  and  runs  between  hardened  steel 
plates,  preventing  lost  motion  or  end  play,  and  obviating 
the  necessity  of  providing  the  spindle  with  collars  at  the 
ends  of  the  front  bearing.  This  has  a  twofold  advan- 
tage :  first,  it  permits  the  spindle  to  pass  through  the 
front  bearing  to  accommodate  any  expansion  or  con-  ^ 

traction  in  its  length  due  to  variations  of  temperature  between  the  spindle  and  the  head-stock  ;  and 
secondly,' it  does  away  with  the  tail-screw  sometimes  employed  instead  of  the  steel  collar,  the  end 
of  the  spindle  being  thus  left  free  to  receive  the  change-wheels  necessary  for  screw-cutting. 

To  maintain  the  tail-stock,  or  back  head  of  the  lathe,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  in  true  line  with 
the  head-stock  or  running  head  of  the  lathe,  when  fastened  on  any  part  of  the  length  of  the  bed,  the 
following  excellent  plan  is  adopted :  In  Fig.  2583  the  shear  is  shown  provided  with  a  V,  and  the 
clamp  B  is  provided  with  a  corresponding  V  ;  so  that  when  the  bolt  C  is  tightened  it  draws  these  two 
V's  together,  insuring  that  the  back  head  shall  stand  exactly  in  line,  while  at  the  same  time  that  head 
fits  down  upon  the  flat  surface  of  the  lathe-shear.  To  turn  tapers,  the  back  head  requires  to  be  set 
over  out  of  line  with  the  running  head,  and  this  is  eflTected  as  follows :  The  back  head  is  constructed 
in  two  pieces,  JS  and  F.  E  is  capable  of  sliding  upon  F^  and  after  adjustment  is  locked  by  means 
of  the  bolts  and  nuts  denoted  by  D.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  short  tapers  may  be  turned  without 
moving  the  back  head  out  of  line,  by  swinging  the  slide-rest  out  of  line  as  already  described.  When 
the  back  head  is  placed  out  of  line  to  enable  the  latter  to  tui*n  taper,  the  work  is  liable  to  get  out  of 
true  because  of  the  lathe-centres  not  standing  true  with  the  centres  of  the  work.  Hence  a  special 
device,  termed  v^ /ormer-aitcLchmcnt,  is  added  to  lathes  constructed  to  turn  tapers  or  irregular  forms. 
This  device  may  be  improvised  for  almost  every  construction  of  engine-lathe  by  giving  play  to  the 
nut  which  works  the  cross-slide  of  the  slide-rest,  and  allowing  a  projection  from  this  nut  to  press 
against  a  stationary  former^  either  in  the  bed  or  on  its  upper  surface,  as  is  most  convenient.  The 
slide  is  pressed  against  this  former-bar  by  a  cord  over  a  pulley,  a  weight  bcvng  attached  to  the  cord. 
This  arrangement  permits  ready  adjustment  of  the  tool  to  its  feed,  while  the  motion  of  the  tool  is 
governed  entirely  by  the  former-bar,  which  if  parallel  with  the  bed  produces  a  cylinder ;  if  at  an 
angle,  a  cone. 

77te  ChoKififf  Lailu  (Sellers)  shown  in  Fig.  2584  is  designed  to  turn,  bore,  drill,  ream,  and  tap  brass- 
work,  held,  or  as  commonly  termed  chucked,  either  upon  the  face-plate  or  in  chucks  of  a  conforma- 
tion designed  to  suit  special  work.  The  back  head  or  tail-stock  serves  instead  of  a  slide-rest,  the 
turning  tool,  tap,  reamer,  or  drill  occupying  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the  dead  centre.  To  hold 
these  tools  firmly,  the  back  spindle  is  made  square,  and  the  bearing  on  which  it  operates  is  adjust- 
able to  take  up  the  wear.  The  upper  part  of  the  tail-stock  sets  over  to  enable  the  turning  tool  to 
move  laterally  to  suit  the  diameter  of  the  work.  To  cut  external  threads,  the  chasing-bar  A  and 
slide-rest  B  are  provided  at  the  back  of  the  lathe,  the  latter  firmly  attached  to  the  former.  To  cut 
different  pitches  of  thread,  the  bar  A  is  provided  with  hobs  of  different  pitches  operating  on  a  station- 
ary nut,  thus  causing  A  to  move  lengthwise  at  a  speed  corresponding  to  the  pitch  of  the  thread  of 
the  hob ;  hence,  single,  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  threads  may  be  cut  with  equal  facility.  In  oper- 
ation, the  rest  B  is  pulled  over  to  the  work  when  ti*avcling  forward,  and  pushed  back  (partly  rotating 
i4)  on  the  backward  motion,  which  is  so  arranged  thai  the  hob  and  nut  are  thrown  out  of  contact, 
enabling  the  bar  to  be  traversed  back  by  hand  with  a  very  quick  motion,  in»>tead  of  feeding  back 
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with  B  rcvereed  motion  of  the  sctcv.  The  bar  A  n  counterwdj^hted  so  u  to  prcM  cither  towtrd  or 
■wav  from  the  ceotre  Hoe  of  tbc  lathe.  By  ■  anitikble  deviee  the  sUde-rest  maj  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
be  moipable  of  cartTing  the  tool  beyond  ■  certain  dislance  from  tbe  centre  ot  Ihe  worlt,  ao  thai 
when  once  set  the  work  may  be  cut  to  its  proper  diameter  without  requiring  to  be  gauged  or  cali- 
Itered.     As  an  example  of  the  operntion  of  this  tool,  ■  pioce  of  brass  nay  be  bored,  upped,  and 


screwed  eitenially,  or  other  opcinitions  performed  upon  it,  at  one  chucking  ;  the  size  of  the  boring, 
tapping,  and  screwing  being  standard,  bemuse  of  the  standard  eiiea  of  the  tools  used,  and  of  t& 
adjnstmcDt  of  the  niide-rest  or  of  tbj  tail-stock,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  addition  of  a  huid-rest  Is 
proTided  to  enable  (he  workman  to  perform  with  facility  such  alight  operations  as  rounding  edges 
or  chamfering  Ihem,  as  required.  The  work  tamed  out  of  a  lathe  of  this  clasf  is  of  standard  dlmea- 
sious,  and  the  parts  are  therefore  Interchangeable ;  while  in  quantity  it  is  Tasily  greater  than  (hat 
obtained  from  an  ordinary  lathe  ander  even  tbe  most  skillful  operation. 

Change-  WJueli/or  ScretB-cuiting  in  the  ZaiAa.—The  pitch  of  a  screw  is  the  distance  between  two 
adjacent  threads.  It  is  osually  designated  by  tbc  number  of  (breads  contained  in  an  inch  of  length. 
With  reference  to  its  screw-CutUng  wheels,  a  ^n^le-geared  lalbe  is  one  in  which  tbe  driving-gear  is 
either  fastened  upon  and  revolTcs  with  the  cone-spindle,  or  is  driren  by  an  iDtermediate  gear-wheel 
of  such  size  ibat  the  driving-gear,  (hough  no(  fast  upon  the  cone-apindle,  yet  makes  tbe  same  number 
of  reTolutions  per  minute  as  does  that  spindle.  At  the  same  time  the  train  of  wheels  is  a  single  one, 
there  being  no  two  wheels  of  different  diameters  running  aide  fay  side.  In  such  a  lathe  all  the 
dumgcs  in  the  wheels  required  (o  cut  threads  of  different  pilches  are  made  upon  the  driving-gear,  or 
upon  the  gear  affixed  to  tbe  feed-screw ;  the  intermediate  wheels  having  no  other  effect  save  lo  com- 
municate motion  from  the  driiing-^ear  (o  the  feed-screw  gear,  J I  en  ce,  having  ascertained  what  sizes 
of  wheels  are  required  for  the  driving-gear  and  the  feed-screw,  they  may  be  connected  together  by 
means  of  any  other  geani  irrespective  of  their  sizes  It  will  be  perceived,  then,  that  if  the  driving- 
gear  and  the  feed-screw  pear  contain  respcc^vclT  the  same  number  of  teeth,  the  lathe  will  be  geared 
to  cut  ■  thread  of  the  same  pitch  as  that  of  the  thread  on  the  lathe  fecd-serew,  because  the  feed- 
screw will  revolve  at  (he  same  speed  as  the  lathe  head  01  spindle.  Now,  in  proportion  as  the  feed- 
screw  revolves  slower  than  the  cone-spindle  will  the  tbrcojl  cut  by  the  lathe-too!  be  finer  in  pilch 
ihaa  that  on  tbc  fpod-sciew,  and  vict  veria,  Ilcnce,  to  find  tiic  wheels , necessary  to  cut  a  thread  of 
any  required  pitch  in  a,  stngle-gcnrcd  lathe,  we  have  tbe  following  rule : 

Divide  the  pitch  of  the  tliread  reriuired  fay  the  pitcfa  of  the  feed-screw,  and  use  the  product  as  a 
divisor  to  Ibc  number  of  teeth  contained  in  the  wheel  already  upon  the  feed-screw,  and  tbe  lost  pro- 
duct will  be  the  number  of  Meth  reiiuired  in  the  driving-wheel. 

In  Fig.  9S83,  a  represents  the  end  of  the  cone-spindle,  and  h  tbe  feed-screw;  e  is  tbe  driving- 
wheel,  and  d  the  feed-screw  wheel. 

Eiample, — Suppose  thai,  the  pilch  of  Ibc  fced-scrcw  being  4  to  an  Inch,  it  is  required  to  cut  a 
thread  of  3  to  an  inch,  Ihe  wheel  il  containing  80  teeth,  how  many  teeth  will  «  require  to  contain  f 
Aia.  H  -»-  4  =  2;  then  80  -t-  ^  =  40,  (he  number  of  teeth  for  the  wheel  c. 

This  rule  may  be  used  to  advantage,  because,  when  the  feed-screw  is  employed  for  carrying  plain 
feed-cuts,  it  usually  requires  one  of  the  largest  wheels  upon  it,  because  the  tool-feed  is  usually  finer 
than  (he  threads  ordinarily  cut  upon  it.  Hence,  while  it  is  aintost  always  necessary  to  remove  the 
driving-gear  <,  il  is  rarely  requisite  to  change  the  feed-screw  qear  il,  unless  the  tbrend  (o  be  cut  is 
coarser  than  tbe  pitch  of  (he  fcod-scrcw,  in  which  case  the  following  rule  may  he  used : 

Divide  the  pitch  of  the  thread  to  be  cut  by  the  pitch  of  (lie  feed-«crew,  and  the  product  will  be 
tbe  proportion  required  to  eiist  between  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  driving-gear  and  on  the  feed. 

EiampU. — It  is  required  (o  cut  a  thread  of  8  pitch  in  a  lathe  whose  pitch  of  feed-screw  is  4  :  what 
BnmberoF  teeth  must  the  driving-gear  and  feed-screw  gear  respectively  contain  ?  Am,  S  -«-  4  =  2  = 
the  proportion  between  tbc  required  gears.    Ilcnce,  wc  select  any  two  gears  in  nUich  one  contains 
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twice  u  man;  teeth  u  Ibe  oUier ;  uid  u  the  thread  I 
obTfous  that  the  BmiUor  a(  the  two  must  bo  placed  oi 
bttfae-apindle. 

The  tCtTD  comDOund  or  double-fi«ared,  as  applied  to  I 

r  and  the  feed-screw  gear  there 


revolTiu^  on  the  same  Eplodle  or  aii?.  The  objei't  of  this  ammgcTnent,  Fig.  2SE6,  is  t^i  obtain  a 
wider  range  of  difference  between  the  revolutions  of  the  conc-spiodle  and  the  teed-screw  than  i 
possible  in  a  single-geared  lathe,  and  thus  to  allow  of  the  cutting  of  threads  of  finer  or  coarser 
pitches.  It  ifl  convenient  when  practicable  to  change  one  wheel  only ;  and  if  it  la  dctenolDed  to 
change  the  nheel  upon  the  feed-screw,  we  niaj  use  the  following  rule : 


Divide  the  pitch  to  be  cut  bj  the  pitch  of  the  feed-screw,  nnd  the  product  will  be  the  proportional 
number.  Then  multiply  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  lathe-niandrcl  gear  by  the  number  of  teeth  on 
the  smallest  gear  of  the  componndcd  pur,  and  the  product  by  ihc  pioportional  number,  and  divide 
tlie  last  product  by  the  number  of  teeth  for  the  wheel  on  the  feed-screw. 
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Sappoae,  for  example,  the  ge&r  od  tb«  lathe-nuuidrel  conUbs  40  teeth  runnlDg  into  the  largest  of 
the  compounded  KCUB,  which  coDtaina  60  teeth,  and  that  the  small  {^ear  of  the  compoimded  pair  oon- 
laing  16  toeth:  what  wheel  will  be  required  for  the  fccd-scrcw,  iis  pitch  being  2,  and  the  thread 
requiring  to  be  cut  being  20 1 

nteh         Pitch  sf      ProporUonsl  Momlnl-      Small  coin 

R^tdnd.    fo«d-aJrew.       namlMr.  ge«r  Unlb     pound  gui 

20      +     3       =       ID.  Tlieo—  40      x       16 

the  niunber  of  teeth  required  upon  the  wheel  for  the  fced-eerew, 
all  the  necessary  wheels  except  one  are  given  ;  and  since  it  is  ofti 
dies  of  two  of  the  wheels,  the  fallowing  rule  autj  be  used  ; 

Divide  the  number  of  threads  to  be  cut  b;  tbe  pitch  of  the  fecd-ncrew,  and  multiply  the  quotient 
by  the  number  of  teeth  on  one  of  the  driviag- wheels,  and  the  product  by  the  number  of  teeth  on 
the  other  drlTing-whecl ;  then  an?  divisor  that  leaves  no  remainder  to  the  last  product  is  the  number 
of  teeth  for  one  of  the  wheclH  driven,  and  tbe  quotient  is  the  number  of  teeth  for  the  other  wheel 
driven.  (In  Ibis  rule  tbe  term  "  wheel  driven  "  means  a  wheel  which  has  motion  imparted  to  it,  while 
its  letrth  do  not  di-ive  or  revolve  any  other  wheel ;  hence  the  large  wheel  of  the  compounded  pair  is 
one  of  t'ae  wheels  driven,  while  the  wheel  on  the  feed-screw  ia  the  other  wheel  driven.) 

Eaim/Je. — It  is  required  to  cut  SO  threads  to  the  ineb,  tbe  pitch  of  the  feed-screw  being  S,  one  of 
the  driving-wheels  conl&iniog  40  teeth  and  the  other  10. 

Plch  reqnlred       Flleb  ol  T™th  In  ono        Teeth  In  otliM 

to  bo  FuV         feod-ftcr^w.        dri ring-wheel        drivlng-wbed, 

20         -(-  2  X  40  X  IB  =  6000, 

Then,  SOOO -^  60  =  120;  andhcncconeof  the  ^eara  will  require  to  contain  GO  and  the  other  ISO  teeth. 

If  we  have  not  two  of  such  wheels,  we  maj  divide  bj  some  other  number  bstcad  of  ED.  Tliiu: 
6000  -J-  60  =  100;  and  the  wheels  will  require  to  have  respectively  60  and  100  teeth. 

If  there  are  no  wheels  on  the  lathe,  we  proceed  aa  follows  : 

Divide  the  pitch  required  by  tbe  pitch  of  the  feed-screw  ;  the  quotient  \i  the  proportion  between 
the  revolations  of  the  first  drivin^-^car  and  the  feed-screw  gear. 

EtampU. — Piequired  the  gears  to  cut  a  pitch  of  20,  the  fecJ-aijrew  pitch  beins  4.  Ilcre  20  -^  4 
=  I ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  feed-screw  must  revolvo  li  times  as  slowly  as  tbe  first  diiving  gear.     We 


now  find  two  nnmbers  which,  multiplied  toother,  make  S,  as  2^  x  2  =  6 ;  hence  one  pnir  of  wheela 
must  be  geared  2|  to  1  and  the  other  pair  2  to  I,  the  small  wheel  of  each  pair  being  used  aa  drivers, 
because  the  thread  reqiured  is  finer  than  the  feed-screw. 
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M'tigA/td  Engine  -  LalAf.  —  In 
Fig.  2087  U  shown  a  back  view  of 
the  Pratt  b  Whitoc;  Company's 
(of  Hartford,  Conn.)  weighted  en- 
gine-lathe. Id  this  class  of  lailie 
the  lower  part  of  the  slide-rest, 
temied  the  carriage,  is  kept  down 
to  the  giiide  V'a  by  the  weleht 
shown  suspended  beneath  (he 
lathe-bed.  This  lathe  is  provided 
with  Slate's  patent  taper-lumitig 
attachment.  This  is  constructed 
OS  follows:  At  the  back  of  the 
lallie-bed  are  three  backets,  shown 
at  E  in  the  plan  view  of  the  at- 
tachment in  Fig.  2689.  These 
brackets  support  an  adjustable  bar 
bar  A  swings,  while  the  end  brocketg  afford 
a  thumb-screw  for  effecting  the  final  adjust- 


ment  of  A  after  it  Is  placed  as  near  aa  may  be  in  position  on  the  brackets.  Ttie  bar  A  is  provided 
with  a  longitudinal  slot,  into  which  the  slide  E  travei'sea  a.  close  working  fit ;  and  to  £  is  pivoted  ■ 
bar  F,  which  carries  the  nut  tor  the  cross-feed.    The  nut-bar  F  slides  m  a  groove  provided  in  the 
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loirer  part  of  the  taal-o*rriage ;  hence,  if  ^  be  pUced  U  ui  angle  to  the  wtyi  of  the  lathe,  the  ilidc 
S  imparts  (as  the  carriage  traTersea)  a  traniTerM  or  cro3i-fe«d  motion  to  the  carriage,  causing  the 
UKil  to  turn  taper. 

In  one  form  of  thla  lathe  U  a  device  for  adjuitiag  the  Bt  of  the  tail-stock  ipindle  without  employ- 
in"  anj  parts  sare  those  necessary  to  the  lorlung  deTice.  The  mamier  of  accomplialiing  this  u  shown 
hi  Tig.  2G89,  in  which  A  rcpi'escnts  the  tail-stock  spindle,  aud  B  the  socket,  with  a  clip  shove  at  C 
tot  lockin;:.  D  is  the  bolt  or  stud,  having  upon  it  the  colUr  E.  /*  Is  a  washer,  and  O  the  handle. 
The  opentitm  is  aa  follows;  The  stud  B  is  screwed  down  until  it  doMs  the  clip  suffldenllj  to  adjust 


the  socket  a  proper  working  fit  to  the  spindle,  after  which  the  stod  D  remains  in  a  flied  poaitlon. 
To  lock  the  Bpindle,  the  handle  O  is  nsed,  thus  (orming  a  neat  and  elTectire  dexice. 

The  WhUworlh  Duniex  Laihe.—Fi^.  £S90  is  a  croassecttonal  view  (trough  the  slide-rest  and 
shears)  of  a  Whitworth  duplex  lathe  with  compound  slide-real.  There  are  two  slide-rests  operating 
upon  the  same  carriage  and  moved  bj  (he  same  cross-feed  screw,  one  being  operated  hy  a  right- 
lusded  and  the  Other  bj  a  left-baoded  screw,  so  that  the  two  simultaneousl;  approach  or  recede 
Inun  the  axial  line  of  the  lathe-ccnlres  when  operated  by  the  cross-feed  screw.  The  turning  tool  for 
the  front  alide-rest  is  placed  in  the  uaual  manner,  while  that  lor  the  bkck  oim  Is  turned  upside  doffn, 


the  two  toob^  operating  simullaneouslv,  thus  performing  txicc  the  quantity  of  work.  A  more  im- 
portant adrantage  is,  however,  that  the  strain  due  to  the  depth  of  cut  is  taken  off  at  one  traverse 
of  the  slide-rest,  and,  being  thus  divided,  may  be  made  equal  on  the  (wo  sides ;  and  therefore  the 
■ork  is  not  sprung  bs  that  strain,  and  may  be  turned  more  true  than  it  could  with  a  single  tool. 
Eepccialtj  ia  this  the  case  with  long  square- threaded  screws  or  long  spindles.  The  adjustment  o^ 
the  tools  to  their  respective  cuts  is  made  by  operating  the  respective  upper  slides  of  the  slide-rests. 
It  ia  usual,  however,  when  (he  tools  arc  first  secured  by  the  cismpa,  to  aet  the  front  tool  first  and 
iflerward  adjust  the  rear  one;  anil  (hie  is  compulsory  when  (he  tools  are  not  dtamctricnily  opposite, 
u  ui  the  case  of  screw-cutting;  it  being  obvious  that  the  tool  which  leads  merely  reduces  the  siie 
of  the  work,  while  that  which  follows  determines  the  Goiahed  diameter. 
76 
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ZdfAfl  for  AxJt-luminff. — The  Isthe  Bhowo  In  Fig.  SBEIl  in  constructed  by  the  PntotTa  llHchlne 
Comgianj  for  the  espedal  purpoBC  of  turoing  car  led  locomotlTe  tilea.  The  bed-face  conliiog  two 
slept  or  wtfs,  upon  the  upper  of  wbicb  the  slidc-reet  or  clrrisge  travels,  and  upon  the  other  the 
head-  and  tail-stock  slide.  The  object  of  this  amuigcment  is  to  keep  the  face  upon  which  the  car- 
riage slides  free  from  Ihc  tuminftB,  and  thus  to  avoid  both  friction  and  abi'SBioo.  The  beaiing  for 
the  running  apiodle  is  split  at  the  top  at  A.  Bolta  pass  through  lugs  protidi'd  on  each  side  of  the  slot 
formed  by  the  split,  so  ihat  b;  screwing  up  the  bolts  the  tiearini;  ia  adjusted  to  fit  the  spindle.  The 
bolta  bolding  the  driver  lo  the  faa».plBl«  piai  through  two  slots  in  the  driver,  and  the  latter  has  two 

prujecling  drivinc-studs  Or 
pint*,  H,  C,  the  object  being 
lo  drive  Uie  woilt  on  two 
eidcs,  and  thus  avoid  the 
■priDg  which  is  mherent  to 
driving  from  one  side  It 
ia  obvlouB  that  the  driver, 
dog,  or  carrier  placed  upon 
■he  work  must  have  two 
diametrical ij  opposite  pro- 
jecting pieces  and  that  the 
driver  upon  the  face-plate 
of  the  laihe  will  adjust  it- 
self so  as  to  come  in  con- 
tact equali}'  wilh  the  lugs 
upon  the  driver  or  dog  upon 
the  work.  The  feed-fcrew 
of  the  lathe  is  driven  by 
the  gear  sboim,  and  passes 
alonfrtbe  middle  of  the  way 
whereon  the  carriage  slides, 
Ihe  nut  at  its  end  being 
shown  at  E.  For  moving 
the  earriflgo  by  hand,  the 
rock  ^is provided, (o which 
a  pinion  operated  by  the 
hand-wbeel  O  is  scared. 
To  prevent  sprii^  in  the 
tail-stock,  it  ia  fastened  to 
the  bcd-sllde  by  the  throe 
bolls  shown,  while  the  toil- 
I  stock  spindle  is  locked  by  a 
'  clip  operated  by  the  lever 
!  H.  The  rod  /*  is  for  op- 
I  cntting  the  feed,  of  which 
I  there  are  two  speeds,  one 
'  for  roughing  out  uid  the 
other  for  finisliinp  the  work. 
TAe  Dovble  AxU-iurning 
Lathe,— In  I'l^.  SSe!  is 
shown  a  lathe  dcugned  to 
turn  the  two  ends  of  an 
axle  simultaneously.  The 
driving-head  is  near  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the 
lathe-bed.  and  is  provided 
wilh  a  Clement's  driver. 
The  drivIng.Fpindle  Is  hol- 
low to  permit  the  ailc  to 
pass  through  it.  Tliere  arc 
two  slide-rests  and  two  tail- 
etockp,  na  shown,  so  that 
the  two  ends  of  (he  woik 
may  be  operated  upon. 

Oap  Lalhr. — An  exam- 
ple of  (he  ^p  lathe  is  given 
in  Fig.  25V8.  By  the  use 
of  the  gap  in  the  bed,  a  piece  of  work  4S  inches  in  diameter  and  26  inches  in  lenetb  may  be  tnmcd ; 
and  by  the  face-plate  on  the  back  end  of  the  spindle,  a  wheel  0  feet  or  more  in  diameter  can  be 
bored.  The  boring-bar  is  passed  (lirou[:h  the  spindle,  and  is  supported  by  a  bush  at  one  end,  the 
other  eitromity  bein;;.  as  usual,  carried  to  the  rest.  The  dimensions  of  the  machine  here  represented 
are  SO-inch  swing,  £1  inches  over  the  rest,  and  10  feet  6  inches  between  centres. 

Lathkb  for  TcKNlKa  L^ani  ind  He*vv  Wokk  are  provided  with  a  bed  resting  directly  upon  the 
floor  or  foundation,  without  the  intervention  of  supporting  legs,  necessary  when  shears  are  employed. 
In  the  Sellers  lathes  these  beds  are  provided  with  three  flat  surfaces  (instead  of  two)  to  support  the 
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thou  froiD  gpringlnf;.  To  obtain  •  vei7  elow  speed  without  the  emploTinent  of  man;  gcar-wheeli, 
the  chacb-plate  or  face-plate  is  proTidcd  with  internkl  gc!&r-wiieel  teeth  ib  BbowD,  into  which  mesbet 
*  pJniDa  driven  b;  the  back  gear  of  (lie  lathe.     The  radial  alota  ahown  upon  the  cdrcumferenoe  of 
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the  pUte  are  to  rec^ve  the  heads  of  the  bolu  used  to  fntten  work  to  the  plate.  In  Iitbes  of  thi« 
clus  the  cutting  tool  1b  held  by  two  clampiiig  plates,  because  one  screw  would  not  bold  tbe  tool  with 
BufflcicQl  GnnnesB. 

StUers't  Improtitd  ^"hedJurning  Lathe  i«  represented  in  Fig.  2599.  The  heads  of  this  latho  arc 
unusually  ri^d,  being  "  box-fnmed  ; "  that  Is  to  sa;,  the  outer  surface  is  a  continuous  piece,  witboot 
anj  open  panels  or  atandarda — a  form  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  broad  base  of  the  head,  giTca 
UpTGBt  Boiiciitj.  From  the  extra  widtli  of  the  bed  the  pressure  of  the  cut  alwavs  falls  within  the  bed 
surface.  The  feeU-motiou  for  tbe  slide-real  is  obtained  by  an  independent  orerbead  rock.i>halt. 
In  this  lathe  there  are  two  face-plates,  the  object  being  to  enable  the  workman  to  i^riite  each  aep- 
aratelj,  so  as  to  be  boring  on  one  ahilc  chucking  work  on  the  other,  or  to  drive  the  work  from  both 
faoe-plates  when  necemarj  to  aroid  tbe  spring  due  to  the  torsion  produced  bj  a  beaTy  cut ;  while 


in  wheel-turning  both  <iheclH  maj  be  operated  upon  slmuliBneouBly,  The  slide-rest  may  be  oper- 
ated by  hand  or  by  bnndlen  oi'  pendants,  which  are  connected  to  the  screw  by  a  ratchet  motion,  so 
that  by  an  OTerhcad  moiion  the  handles  niny  be  actuated  vertically  and  reciprocally,  thus  making  the 
slide-rests  self-acting.  Tbe  pendants  ate  lifted  by  the  overhead  motion  and  fall  of  their  own  weight, 
Uie  amount  of  movement  and  hence  of  feed  bclnt'  regulated  at  will. 

BoRiNO  LATtira.— In  fig.  2Gtfe  is  shown  a  combined  maciiinc  of  unueual  dimensions  manufactured 
by  McBsr!).  Dement  Jt  Son  of  rhiladelphia,  whieh  is  adapted  for  boring  cylinders  of  iarce  dimensions, 
for  drilling  the  boll-holes  In  their  Banges,  and  for  aurfacing  the  latter.  The  bed  of  tlie  machine  is 
SS  feet  long,  and  it  carries  at  one  end  a  hitil  standard  A,  which  supports  the  gearing  and  boring 
bar«.  The  latter  Is  carried  in  the  hollow  xptndle  D,  which  slides  thnni^  the  spur-wheel  X,  and  la 
diiven  through  tbe  stepped  pulleys  T.     liy  means  of  (be  geared  wheels  R  and  the  screw  the  bracket 
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carrjing  the  whole  of  the  boring  motion  can  be  raised  or  lowered.  Bj  a  special  set  of  gearing  the 
bolt-holes  can  be  drilled  in  the  cylinder-flanges  without  removing  the  work.  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  wonn-wbcel  Z^  which  is  tamed  by  hand  through  the  woim  A\  and  cames  with  it  the 
frame  in  which  are  set  the  pinion  Y  gearing  with  X^  the  spur-wheel  F^  and  the  small  pinion  carrying 
the  drill  E.  The  drill  thus  can  be  brought  to  bear  at  any  desired  point  of  the  flanges,  and  by  caus- 
ing the  pinion  on  the  spindle  carrying  the  drill  to  turn  around  the  spur-wheel  F^  it  can  be  adapted 
to  cylinders  of  different  diameters.  The  fonu  and  arrangement  of  tables  K  to  which  the  work  is 
secured  are  shown  in  the  perspective  views  and  in  the  general  plan.  The  standard  /  carries  the 
bracket  for  holding  the  boring-bar  bearing,  as  shown  in  the  perspective  view ;  a  number  of  these 
healings  and  bushes  are  provided  with  the  machine  to  suit  different-sized  boring-bars.  The  height 
of  these  bearings  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screw  and  gearing,  as  shown.  The  standard  / 
rests  upon  the  central  ribs  of  the  frame,  and  is  traversed  by  a  screw.  The  thii-d  standard,  shown  in 
Fig.  2597,  is  used  for  surfacing  work,  and  has  a  twofold  motion  imparted  to  it,  tiiinsversely  by  the 
screw  M  and  longitudinally  by  means  of  the  traversing  screw  of  the  machine  driven  by  a  pulley. 
The  bracket  carrying  the  moving  parts  can  likewise  be  raised  and  lowered  by  a  vertical  screw,  and 
the  cutting  tool  is  mounted  in  the  bracket  i>,  and  revolves  around  the  spindle  6^,  driven  by  gearing 
as  shown. 

Tke-  Cj^inder-bnTing  Lathe  shown  in  Fig.  2598  has  attained  a  wide  reputation  for  rapidity  and 
excellence  of  performance  in  boring  locomotive  cylinders,  for  which  purpose  it  was  specially  designed 
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by  William  Sellers  k  Co.  of  Philadelpliia.  ^  ^  is  the  bed,  carrying  the  heads  B  B.  Through  these 
heads  passes  the  boring-bar  C,  upon  which  is  the  head  E  for  carrying  the  cutting  tools.  The  cylin- 
der is  bolted  to  the  stationary  table  i>,  and  the  revolving  bar  C  traverses  through  the  heads  B  B^ 
which  afford  it  journal-bearing.  P  is  the  driving-pulley,  the  face-plates  O  O  b^g  driven  through 
the  medium  of  two  pinions  engaging  with  the  gear-teeth  upon  the  circumference  of  O  O,  and  driven 
by  a  shaft  operated  by  P.  Motion  from  the  heads  to  the  bar  is  communicated  through  the  medium 
of  a  fixed  key  or  feather  operating  in  a  groove.  The  bar  C,  in  feeding  to  the  cut,  passes  through 
the  bearings  afforded  it  by  G  O^  and  is  operated  by  means  of  the  feed-screw  ff^  which  is  revolved 
by  the  handle  at  F  when  operated  by  hand,  and  by  the  gear-wheels  at  F  when  self-feeding.  The 
operation  is  as  follows :  The  boring-bar  U  withdrawn  to  admit  of  the  placing  of  the  cylinder  upon 
the  tabic  2),  and  then  replaced  in  position,  passing  through  the  bore  of 
the  cylinder,  and  the  latter  is  bolted  to  D  ;  the  revolving  head  E^  carry- 
ing the  catting  tools,  operates  upon  the  cylinder-bore.  To  face  the  ends 
of  the  cylinder,  there  are  bolted  to  the  face-plates  O  O  two  slide-rests  /, 
which  carry  catting  tools.  These  slide-rests  feed  the  tools  to  the  cut  in 
a  line  with  the  faces  of  the  face-plates  O  G,  and  hence  produce  much 
tnier  work  than  is  the  case  when  the  end  faces  are  operated  upon  by 
cutters  placed  in  the  boring-head  JS*,  because  in  this  latter  case  the  cutter 
is  fed  to  the  cut  in  a  line  with  the  boring-bar,  and  the  resistance  due  to 
the  catting  duty  is  apt  to  spring  the  cutter  back  from  its  duty  in  the 
broader  parts  of  the  cut  or  the  harder  parts  of  the  metal ;  while  in  case 
of  local  sponginess  of  the  iron  (or  honeycombing,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed)  the  tool  is  (if  fast  to  E)  apt  to  cut  deeper.  Hence  the  employ- 
ment of  the  rests  /  7*  is  in  every  way  preferable,  whether  they  be  operated 
while  the  boring  duty  is  proceeding  or  not.  At  a  trial  of  this  machine 
made  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  it  performed  the  remarkable  feat  of 
boring  and  facing  a  locomotive  cylinder  of  17  inches  diameter  of  bore 
and  24  inches  long,  and  of  turning  up  the  faces  at  each  end  of  the  same, 
in  3  hoars  and  40  minutes,  which  is  about  one-third  the  time  usually  occu- 
pied upon  such  work.  The  boring-head  is  made  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
work,  and  is  held  securely  to  the  bar  by  means  of  a  clip,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  2599  and  2600,  the  slit  A  springing  slightly  open  to  release  the 

held  from  the  bar  and  to  facilitate  its  instant  removal.  The  tightening  up)on  the  bar  is  accomplished 
by  simply  tightening  the  nut  B.  The  head  contains  three  fixed  cutters,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2699,  and 
is  provided  with  a  key  in  addition  to  the  clip  device  ref<^rred  to.  J.  R. 

LATHE,  WOOD-WORKING.  The  general  arrangement  of  a  wood-turning  lathe,  which  may  be 
driven  either  by  the  operator  or  by  horse,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2601,  which  represents  the  Victor  wood- 
taming  lathe  No.  2,  made  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.  This  is  designed  especially  for  all  varieties  of 
wood-toinii^  in  cabinet,  sash  and  door,  and  pattern  shops,  etc.    The  end  of  the  spindle  rests  in  a 
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birdened  Bteel  screw  of  Urge  diameter,  which  receires  all  the  preuure  of  the  tail-stock,  and  hu 
adequate  arraa^emenle  for  oiline  snd  lakine  up  the  wear, 

fig.  £603  repreeenlB  a  wood-tumiog  lathe  of  which  the  frame  is  In  a  conlinuooi  piece,  no  l^a 
being  required.  TIub  ammgcment  tends  to  prevent  the  vibr&tjon  to  wtiicfa  fast-running  machinM 
am  anbject,  owing  to  want  of  balance  either  in  the  working  parts  of  the  mechanisin  or  in  the  worii 
itself.  The  rest  is  piroted  to  the  frame  so  as  to  be  adjustable  to  suit  the  form  and  size  of  the  worli, 
and  is  supported  at  the  outer  end  by  a  elaj  or  leg. 

LalAe  for  Turning  IrregxUar  Formt. — The  lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms  contalna  the  geoerig 
idea  of  oil  mauhinos  for  duplicating  shapes  bj  using  a  model  in  con)uoction  with  a  blank,  the  outline 
of  the  model  guiding  the  cutting  tool  to  produce  a  duplicate  from  the  blank.  Tliil  ingenioita  device 
may  be  said  to  have  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  that  brandi  of  wood-working  to  which  it  appoi^ 
tains-  Originally  applied  to  turning  iMta,  it  boa  since  been  employed  to  chape  the  most  difficult 
famu,  auch  ai  gun-stocks  and  aie-handles-  The  method  of  making  gun-stocks,  and  the  irregular 
latlic  used  for  the  purpose,  will  be  found  under  FiHE-Atiia,  H^NurAcrueB  or.  The  lathes  used  for 
ue-hondles  in  the  West  are  intended  merely  to  roui;h  out  the  material.  The  blanks  or  pieces  to  be 
turned  are  placed  tietwcen  points  and  rotate  slowly  in  contact  with  stiff  circular  saws,  which  cut  away 
the  wood  in  a  spiral  course  like  a  planing  block,  and  leave  a  true  but  rough  outline  for  the  fiiushed 
handles.  Prom  Sl>0  to  BOO  pieces  can  bo  turned  in  10  hours  on  a  lathe  of  thU  kind,  and  one  boy  can 
attend  two  mochiaes. 

The  originator  of  the  lathe  for  irregular 
forma  was  Thomiui  Btanchard  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  patented  the  device  Septemticr 
e,  1811).  If  apattembe  plaoed  jnalatbc, 
and  the  material  to  be  turned  placed  with 
Its  axis  of  rotation  similar  to  that  of  the 
pattern,  and  if  a  guide  pressing  on  the 
pattern  directs  a  wheel  with  cuttere  to  op- 
crate  on  the  rough  material  over  a  surfftce 
like  the  pattern  as  guided,  a  perfect  rep- 
reaentotioD  of  the  pattern  will  be  produced 
CD  what  wu  the  rough  material,  simply 
by  the  cutters  chipping  aivay  all  the  rongh 
material  outside  of  the  aiis  of  direction — 
in  other  words,  all  the  wood  on  the  rough 
■nalerial  outside  of  the  pattern.  This  is 
the  priodple  upon  which  this  machine  is 
constructed. 

I>lg.  iOO'6  represents  an  improved  modem 
form  of  this  lathe,  eunstnicted  by  Messrs. 
Richanla,  London,  ft  Eelley  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  material 
(0  be  operated  upon  is  mounted  upon  a 
pivoted  swing-frame,  tbc  cuttera  moving  in  s 
a  itra^ht  line,  and  the  motion  to  produce  S 
the  crooked  or  elliptic  form  of  the  work  is 
given  (a  the  pieces  to  be  tumei,  and  not 
to  the  cuttert.  The  carriage  on  which  thu 
cutters  are  placed  is  mounted  on  wheels, 

»  as  to  be  easily  run  back  after  finishing  i 

a  piece,  and  is  made  very  heavy  to  resist  I 

any  jar  from  the  cutters,  which  are  driven  r 

at  a  velocity  of  8,000  feet  a  minute  at  the  | 

perimeter.  The  feed-movement  is  posi- 
tive, by  meant  of  tlie  screw  shown  on  the 
front,  and  is  regulated  by  change-pulleya, 
M  the  irregularity  of  the  work  or  other 
conditions  may   render    necessary.      The 

model   or  pattern   is  in  the  same   plane  ^ 

■nth  the  pieces  to  be  shaped,  and  tn  thin  f. 

feature  there  is  a  considerable  gain  over  \ 

the  older  forms  of  the  Blanchard  lathe,  t 

where  tbc  patterns  employed  were  not  du- 
plicates of  the  article  to  be  produced. 

f/niwrjoi  Lal/u. — Fig.  2804,  Nos.  1  to  ' 

H,  represents  an  improved  universal  lathe  i 

desipied   by   Messrs.   Koch  k   UiUler  uf  r 

Pras^a.  It  is  furnished  with  two  man- 
drels, W  and  H",  the  latter  revolving  in 

the  former.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  the  conc-pulicy  li,  receiving  the  firat  motion, 
drives  the  eitemal  mandrel  W.  The  tootb«l  wheels  Z,  Z,  Z ',  and  Z"  form  the  usual  lalhe-gear- 
ii^  and  both  the  toothed  wheels  ZZ  drive  a  shaft  »,  to  the  end  of  which  ia  fixed  a  toothed 
•heel  Z'  gearing  wltb  the  toothed  wheel  Z"  attached  to  the  internal  mandrel  W.  By  choaging 
the  toothed  wheels  Z'  and  Z"  in  siie,  any  proportion  of  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  iutenuil 
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mandrel  W  and  of  tbe  external  mandrel  may  be  produced.  A  disk  E  fixed  to  the  internal  mandrel 
may  be  eccentrically  adjusted  on  it ;  on  tbis  disk  moves  the  face-plate  on  which  the  objects  to  be 
turned  are  fixed ;  a  driver  Jf  attached  to  the  external  mandrel  causes  this  face-plate  to  rotate. 

The  mode  of  operation  in  this  lathe  is  easily  to  be  understood.  As  shown  in  the  engraving,  the 
toothed  wheel  Z"  is  of  half  the  size  of  the  wheel  Z' ;  therefore  the  eccentric  disk  E  and  die  mandrel 
W  turn  twice — ^that  is,  the  object  to  be  shaped  is  twice  approached  to  tbe  chisel  and  twice  withdrawn 
from  it,  and  yet  makes  one  revolution  only  with  the  face-plate  by  means  of  the  driver.  The  shape 
of  the  object  to  be  worked  will  be  that  shown  in  No.  4  or  6,  according  to  the  eccentricity  of  the 
position  of  the  disk  E  on  the  shaft  W,  In  changing  the  wheels  Z'  and  iT"  with  those  of  threefold, 
fourfold,  or  higher  velocity  ratios,  the  figures  6,  8,  10,  etc.,  will  be  produced.  If  the  head  of  the 
screw  8^  which  connects  the  disk  E  with  the  shaft  W^  and  prevents  at  the  same  time  the  face-plate 
P  from  sliding  away,  has  been  conveniently  shaped,  it  may  be  used  as  a  common  centre  for  turning 
shafts  in  the  usual  manner.  If  shafts  are  to  be  turned,  a  second  head-stock  instead  of  the  puppet 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  lathe ;  but  in  this  case  the  head-stock  is  provided  with  one  mandrel  only,  ar- 
ranged in  the  manner  shown  in  W  without  the  face-plate  P.  The  head  V  of  the  external  mandrel 
W^  purposed  to  bear  a  wheel  not  shown  in  the  drawing,  by  means  of  which  the  self-motion  of  the 
slide-rest  is  produced  in  the  usual  manner. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  lathe  that  in  comparison  to  all  other  known  oval  lathes  it  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  the  position  of  the  chisel  is  always  more  favorable  For  instance,  the  positions  of  the 
chisel  when  cutting  an  ellipse  may  be  seen  from  No.  14,  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  position  of  the 
chisel  in  the  common  pattern-lathe,  and  the  continuous  iincs  showing  the  position  of  the  same  in  the 
new  lathe.  Another  difference  between  this  and  other  lathes  is  that  the  chisel  cuts  much  more 
slowly  at  h  than  at  a.  In  Nos.  12  and  18  a  locomotive  axle-box  and  a  common  journal-box  are  shown. 
By  means  of  this  lathe  both  the  blocks  as  well  as  the  correspond!^  bushes  may  be  turned  on  the 
faoe-piate  without  any  fitting  of  these  parts  by  hand.  If  the  disk  i^of  the  lathe  before  the  head  of 
the  shaft  W  is  adjusted  by  means  of  an  endless  screw  in  the  same  manner  as  a  slide-rest  is  put  in 
motion,  the  bushes  may  be  finished  on  the  face-plate. 

The  shaft  W  in  the  second  head-stock  being  prevented  from  rotating,  the  figure  turned  to  the 
other  side  becomes  gradually  a  circle.  If  in  this  arrangement  the  centre  of  the  shaft  W  is  with- 
drawn from  the  chisel  to  a  distance  half  the  eccentricity  of  the  disk  E  with  reference  to  the  shaft 
W  of  the  first  head-stock,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  to  be  produced  is  as  long  as  the  longest  diame- 
ter of  the  figure  turned  to  this  side.  The  forms  produced  in  this  way  are  particularly  useful  in  the 
manufacture  of  reamers  and  screw-taps.  In  Nos.  16  and  17  cross-sections  of  reamers  are  shown  as 
made  till  now,  and  as  they  may  be  made  by  means  of  this  lathe.  In  making  a  reamer — No.  16 — at 
first  the  cavities  a  are  cut  in  the  round  bar  shown  in  dotted  lines,  and  afterward  the  parts  h  are 
shaped  in  the  form  shown  by  means  of  a  file  by  hand.  This  latter  part  of  the  work  must  be  executed 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  cannot  be  done  but  by  the  most  clever  workman  if  the  reamer  shall  sat- 
isfy its  purpose.  One  awkward  stroke  of  the  file  applied  to  the  edge  pushes  it  behind  one  part  of 
the  surface  and  thereby  prevents  the  tool  from  cutting.  In  making  by  means  of  the  lathe  the  trian- 
gular cross-section  of  the  tool  (the  dotted  circle  is  only  made  in  order  to  show  better  the  triangular 
formX  it  is  only  iiecessary  to  cut  away  the  parts  a,  and  the  file  is  entirely  dispensed  with.  The 
operation  of  milling  by  means  of  this  lathe  may  be  executed  also  by  increasing  the  eccentricity  of 
the  disk  E,  and  by  withdrawing  the  chisel.  If  the  triangular  cross-section  of  the  reamer  as  shown 
in  the  drawing  becomes  by  and  by  a  circle,  it  fits  more  and  more  perfectly  the  hole  to  be  made,  and 
after  it  has  passed  through  it  the  hole  is  exactly  circular.  As  to  the  screw-taps,  Nos.  18  and  19,  the 
same  remark  as  to  the  reamer  may  be  made ;  but  the  screw-tap  made  by  means  of  the  lathe  has  the 
advantage  that  not  only  the  point  of  the  thread  6,  but  the  basis  also,  is  behind  the  cutting  edge  «, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  screw-taps  made  otherwise. 

If  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  wheels  Z'  and  Z"  are  not  in  the  precise  proportion  from  1 : 2, 1 :  S» 
1 : 4,  and  the  figures  to  be  produced  run  in  screw  lines  around  the  shaft,  and  if  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  the  shaft  W  of  both  the  bead-stocks  is  diiferent,  the  figures  of  the  cross-sections  at  both 
sides  of  the  shaft  to  bo  turned  are  different,  and  become  by  and  by  the  same.  If  the  wheels  Z  and 
Z  be  different  in  size,  and  the  wheels  Z'  and  Z"  elliptic,  other  and  remarkable  figures  arc  produced. 
Hereby  it  may  bo  seen  that  it  is  very  easy  to  produce  many  new,  useful,  and  complicated  forms,  of 
advantage  in  architecture,  cabinet-making,  the  manufacture  of  umbrellas,  walking-sticks,  etc.  The 
driver  turning  on  a  fixed  point,  and  the  face-plate  on  a  pivot,  the  centre  of  which  moves  in  a  circle, 
the  circular  velocity  of  the  face-plat^;  is  not  perfectly  uniform,  and  the  figures  are  symmetrical  with 
reference  only  to  a  line  passing  the  centre.  The  irregularity  of  tbe  figures  is  only  remarkable  if  the 
eccentricity  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  driver  be  very  great.  If  the  number  of  revolutions 
of  both  the  mandrels  be  in  the  proportions  of  1 : 2,  figures  are  produced  which,  according  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  driver  and  the  eccentric  pointing  straight  upward,  are  egg-shaped  and  become  gradu- 
ally oval,  one  half  being  narrower  than  tbe  other.  If,  instead  of  connecting  the  pivot  of  the  faces 
plate  with  the  pivot  of  the  driver  by  means  of  a  movable  crank,  the  pivot  of  the  driver  be  made  to 
press  against  a  projecting  rim  of  the  face-plate,  it  would  slide  to  and  fro  on  this  rim  double  the  ec- 
centricity for  each  revolution  of  the  face-plate.  The  figures  thus  produced  are  like  those  described 
already.  If  the  said  rim  is  not  rectilinear  and  radial,  it  is  possible,  though  in  narrow  limits  only,  to 
turn  any  forms.  In  increasing  the  number  of  drivers  and  rims  of  the  face-plate,  the  circular  velocity 
can  be  made  uniform  to  any  degree,  even  with  short  drivers. 

LATHB-CHUCKS  are  devices  for  holding  work  to  be  operated  upon  by  tools,  or  for  holding  tools 
to  operate  upon  work.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  chuck  is  shown  in  Fig.  2605,  and  is  termed  a 
diuck-plaie  or  face-pfaie.  The  mode  of  attaching  work  to  this  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  2606,  which 
represents  a  crank  chucked,  that  is,  fastened  to  the  face-plate.  B  is  the  crnnk ;  a,  a,  and  c  are  plates 
of  iron  secured  by  bolts  which  attach  B  to  the  face-plate.    When,  as  in  the  figure,  the  weight  of  the 
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w«rk  la  gmter  on  one  tide  of  the  pIftW  thko  on  tiie  other,  i  oooDlerpoiM  or  balance-weight  Sig 
employed. 

Ai^U-IHale. — The  tuigle-pbte  Is  *a  >tt>cbinent  for  the  chnck-pUtc  of  ■  Utbe.     It  c«nilst8  of  a 
casting  A,  tig.  SAOT,  haring  two  true  Bti  surfaces  at  a  right  angle  one  to  the  otber,  so  that  wlien  one 
of  these  surfaces  la  bolted  to  the  ohucli-plaie  the  other  Bhall  stand  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  surface  of  the  latter.     It  is  shown  chu<^ng  a  pipe-bend,  uid  it  m^ 

is  ob*ious  that,  the  two  flanges  of  the  bend  being  reapcctivelj  held  bj  the 
bolts  and  plates  at  JP,  the  flanges  when  turned  will  stand  at  a  true  right 
ingle  one  to  the  other.  To  facilitate  adjuring  the  aDglc-[ilate  to  any  re- 
quired po^'idoQ  about  the  chuck-plate,  numerous  holes  arc  provided  in  the 
latter,  as  shown  at  5  A  £'  is  a  balance-weight  adjusted  to  counterbalance 
the  wei;:ht  of  the  work  and  of  the  angle-plate. 

AUaeAmail  of  Small  CAuob.— To  facilitate  the  attachment  of  small  chucks 
to  the  lathe-Bpindle,  the  threads  on  the  spindle  are  sometimes  cut  off  on  oppo-  , 

she  sides  for  a  dJEitonce  a  little  over  one-quarter  of  the  drcumference  on  each  side,  as  shown  tn  F^. 
!e08.  The  thread  on  the  bore  of  the  chuck  must  be  cut  away  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that,  b;  hold- 
ing the  chuck  with  its  remaining  thread  opposite  to  the  blank  spaces  on  the  spindle,  the  chuck  ma; 
bv  poshed  nearly  borne,  and  less  than  a  quarter  turn  will  bring  it  home.  In  cutting  the  sections  <j 
thread  away,  however,  it  is  necessary  first  to  properly  clean  the  thread  of  the  clmck  and  of  the  s|rin- 
dle,  and  then  aorew  the  chuck  fairly  home,  and  divide  the  radial  laces  of  both  spindle  and  ebuck  into 


lour  cqoal  divisions,  marking  two  diametrically  opposite  divisions  on  the  diuck  and  the  correspond- 
ing ones  on  the  spindle,  as  ibose  to  be  cut  away.  This  will  insure  that  the  threads  will  be  tn  the 
rigfal  position  to  have  good  contact  when  the  chuck  is  home. 

Slndy-Rat  for  Lalhe-  Work. — The  steady-rest  is  an  appliance  wherewith  to  hold  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  work,  so  that  it  may  be  operated  npon  without  the  use  of  the  bock  or  dead  centre,  or  to  form  a 
Journal-hearing  to  a  piece  so  slight  as  to  be  liable  to  deflect  from  the  pressure  of  the  cut.    It  oonsiua 


of  a  frame  capable  of  adjustment  along  and  attachment  to  the  lathe-bcd,  and  containing  pieces  or 
jawa  that  am  be  adjusted  to  touch  the  work  and  afford  it  a  journal-bearing  at  a  part  which  has  been 
previously  turned  true. 

*  In  F%8.  £609  and  2910  Is  shown  a  stcidr-rest.  The  frame  A  is  boltiid  to  the  lathe-shears  B,  B, 
tod  tbe  bore  C  bored  out  true  by  a  borin^l-bar  placed  between  the  lathe-ceulrea,  and  is  recessed  as 
shown  by  the  doited  circle.  In  the  same  manner  as  is  an  ordinary  engine  eccentric  The  part  f 
shown  in  Fig.  SfllO  is  turned  on  its  outer  edge  so  as  to  fit  and  revolve  freely  in  the  boi'e  C.  The 
work  In  be  supported  or  steadied  is  firmly  srasped  by  the  jaws  D,  D,  D,  which  are  set  up  by  the 
Krews  E,K,E  respeeUvelj,  so  that  t  It  revolves  the  part  !•  revolves  with  it.     This  device  obvialet 

*.  Bt  FratNSor  J.  E.  SwBt,  tn  tba  ni^(Kl<il«  iTtK^fW. 
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th«  neoeMitj'  of  cltioping  the  drireD  end  of  tbe  work  t«  the  face-plat«  of  the  lathe  to  prsTent  it  from 
iDoring  laterally  anay  from  the  lire  centre,  aa  it  ts  apt  to  do  unlegi  bo  clamped  in  the  □rdinai'y  ateadj- 
rest,  especiiUj  when  the  cut  troTerseB  from  the  live  centre  lovard  the  dead  one.  The  top  half  of 
the  frame  A  U  pivoted  at  A/,  so  that  tlie  wear  of  ^may  b«  taken  up  and  lost  motion  prevented. 


TAe  Dog-Cleurk  nr-Jam-Claick,  shown  in  Fig.  2SI1,  1%  provided  with  dogs  or  jawB  operstiiig  radi- 
ally  and  imlependenli;  in  slots,  b;  menus  of  screws  passing  through  the  jaws,  vhicli  tixe  secured  in 
the  slotB  b;  nuts  and  washers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2612.  Tbe  defect  of  thia  el*M  of  chuck  is  that,  if 
from  wear  or  oibcF  cause  tbe  dog  Gis  loosel;  to  the  plate,  it  cants  over  when  forced  to  the  work.    If 


the  face  fof  the  jaw  grips  the  work,  the  jaw  cams  as  shown ;  but  if  the  work  is  gripped  at  F,  the 
jaw  will  cant  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  btU-clmelt  is  shown  in  Fig.  2613,  in  which  the  work  is  gripped  in  the  bore  of  the  chuck  bj  m^ns 
of  the  B  screwB  shown. 

In  all  tliese  chucks  the  work  baa  to  be  set  central  with  the  chuck  by  manipulating  the  screws  indi 
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rldoallf .     To  iroid  thia  difflcultj,  Tuious  constniclions  bare  tmen  r«BOL-ted  to.    Thiu,  in  Hg.  SS14  i» 

ihowD  ■  ipring-mi  chiuJt  of  woiyl,  nhicli  ia  utoBCd  ceoInUly  upon  cjUndrickl  work  b;  di-JTing  the 
rio;;  over  the  chuck. 

Another  of  this  c1b99  of  chucks  is  thst  shown  in  n^-  SeiS,  wtiich  repreBonlA  h  mroll  ehuct.  A,  S, 
('  kre  thrre  pieces  which  together  form  the  mBin  body  of  the  chuck.  luclo'ied  between  A  aud  S  is 
the  ring  D,  which  cui  revolTe  independently.  In  the  face  of  tlie  chuck  are  thive  radial  grooTes,  esck 
of  which  has  two  feathers  projecting  from  its  aides  into  the  bwiy  of  the  groove.  Sliding  freely  along 
these  jpnavc*  and  feathers  are  three  jaws.  On  the  radial  face  of  the  ring  D  a  spiral  of  about  s| 
rCTolutioas  U  cut,  corresponding  to  a  square  thread.  Counterparts  of  the  spiral  are  provided  Do  the 
iatemat  ed^  of  each  of  the  jaws,  which  when  in  position  are  in  contact  with  the  face  of  the  ring 
D;  so  that  by  reroWin;  this  ring  while  the  body  uf  the  chuck  la  at  rest,  the  three  jaws  are  made 
simuhaneoiisly  to  advance  or  recede  from  the  centre  of  the  chuck  with  an  equal  velocity.  To  revoWo 
this  ring,  the  holes  shown  at  HH  are  provided,  a  eyllndrical-cnded  lever  fitting  Ihcri^in,  while  to  liold 
the  body  of  the  chuck  itatlonary  the  holes  /  are  provided. 

Another  form  of  self-ftntrr'mg  chuek  is  shown  in  Fig.  Sfll6.  The  scroll  C,  which  is  in  fact  a 
hclii  or  coil,  is  in  one  piece  with  B,  which  attaches  lo  the  mandrel ;  and  as  the  threads  of  thia  scroll 
l^r  with  the  nolt-hes  in  the  three  dies,  the  latter  will  of  course  advance  to  (he  centre,  or  recede  from 
il,  when  the  scroll  Is  insde  to  revolve.  The  part  A'screvs  on  aa  an  outer  cap  upoD  the  base-plate. 
When  such  chucks  are  employed  to  hold  heavy  work,  the  it'ain  upon  them  is  great,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  parts  be  substantial  and  have  ample  wearing  suriace  provided,  aitd  tiiat  the  cutting) 
lud  grit  l>e  eicluded  from  the  working  parts. 

The  continued  truth  of  the  chuck  is  laif^ely  dependent  upon  keeping  the  wear  aa  small  ai  possible, 
and  thus  preventing  loat  mction  in  the  working  parts.     The  wear  due  those  parts,  if  kept  properly 


lubricatcJ  and  free  troni  the  Gne  latbc-cuttingj,  is  very  small  indeed  compared  to  that  which  taket 
place  il  not  kept  ti-ec  from  the  cuttings.  In  (he  construction  of  the  Hortoa  latlu-rhuck,  shown  !n 
detail  in  Figs,  2B17  to  262t,  the  above  ooiisi derations  are  provided  for  in  ihe  following  manner;  The 
jaws  arc  ojieraled  to  and  from  the  centre  by  moans  of  screwa  attached  to  each  jaw,  the  motion  of 
any  one  screw  (and  consequently  jaw)  being  communicated  uniformly  to  the  others  by  means  of  a 
pinion  operating  in  a  circular  wrought-iron  rack,  which  is  much  more  durable  than  if  made  of  cuit 
iron.  The  chuck  is  constructed  in  two  parts,  one  (the  back)  of  which  contains  the  circular  rack,  and 
the  other  (the  front  half)  the  jaws  and  the  screws  with  their  accompanylag  pinions.  To  provide 
igaiiut  the  entrance  of  dirt  or  cutting.4  to  the  rock  and 

pinkMU,  there  is  inside,  as  well  as  outside,  a  raised  **^      _ 

flange  or  ring,  so  that  when  the  two  halves  of  the  chuck 
Ire  fitted  tf^thcr,  the  entrance  of  those  substances  is 
practically  prevented . 

FmCt  Varittii  Sdf-Cenltriaq  Chufk  is  represented 
in  Figs.  S623  and  2623.  It  consists  of  an  outer  casing 
or  roller,  which  receives  the  screw  B.  Said  screw  has 
■  square  recess  in  its  head,  and  is  turned  by  an  ordi- 
nary key.  Tlie  lower  end  of  the  screw  bears  on  the 
jaw  C.  The  under  face  of  this  jaw  is  V-shaped.  In 
(acta  of  its  aides  is  a  recess  to  accommodate  the  bent 
snrings,  which  are  attached  to  the  jaws  D  aud  B. 
These  jaws  bear  flat  against  the  case,  and  by  their 
indine'l  sides  b?ar  also  against  the  V  of  jaw  C.  They 
are  provided  with  projections  at  F.  From  Fig.  S623 
it  will  be  evident  that  if  the  jow  C  is  prc.<<ed  down, 
iu  iuclined  faces,  acting  on  the  upper  Inclined  sides 
of  jaws  D  and  E,  will  forco  these  jaws  bqrether,  and, 
ucontact  becomes  closer,  the  projections  P'aa  the  lat- 
ter will  interiock.  The  square-shanked  tool  will  then 
be  held  on  two  sides  of  the  V  of  the  jaw  C,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  proiimate  parts  of  jawa 
D  and  E,  and  the  too!  will  be  the  more  lijjhtly  hold  as  the  screw  B  ia  turned  down.  When  the  screw 
»  ralaxed  Kod  tbe  tool  removed,  the  springs  on  jaws  D  and  E  will  expand,  and  the  jaws  will  thui 
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be  carried  back  to  tbeit  foimer  pkcci.    If  a  tapered  tool  be  Inserted,  the  moring  jawB  D  and  E  wlU 
aatume  an  anj^lar  poflilion,  holding  the  shaok  tight);  as  bofore. 

Fin/oii'i  Chvtk  ia  repreneiitcd  in  Figa.  2624  and  262S.'   Tbn  collar  A  v\a<Sa  encircles  the  spindle 
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lia  shell  C,  and  >  out  E,  which  trsveU  od  b  thread  formed  on  the  ooltar.  A«  it  a  neceesarj  to  turn 
ibe  entire  shell  in  onler  u>  mote  the  jaws,  the  lUa  of  the  nnt  juBt  described  is  to  JBm  the  part  C  and 
tbe  eolargcd  portion  of  the  cidlar  A  tightly  togethur,  and  so  Hgidlr  hold  the  jaws  in  any  podtloD  In 
which  they  nuij  be  adjusted.  Fig.  iS'H  repre^nlB  tbe  outer  face  of  the  chuck  with  tbe  jaws  and 
their  woHting  mechanism.  Within  the  chuuli,  each  jaw  has  attached  to  it  a  screw  £.  This  enters  a 
bercUwhoel  F.  As  the  jaws  arc  incapable  of  any  but  rsdiol  molioD,  il  followB  thai,  when  the  chuck 
is  rotated  bodily  and  the  beTcl-wbeels  enjpigc  on  the  motionless  gear-wheel  S,  the  effect  of  the  rota- 
lion  of  said  bevel- wheels  is  to  cause  the  jaws  to  ti'avel  toward  or  from  the  eeutre  of  the  chuck-face; 
and  it  will  be  further  clear  that  this  motion  must  be  aimnttsneouB  in  all  the  jaws.  As  the  outer  par- 
tial of  the  chuck  is  rigidly  secured  to  the  shell  C  by  screws,  of  course  when  that  shell  ta  januned,  as 
alreadf  stated,  by  the  nut  E,  it  becomes  impossible  to  turn  the  chuck  bodily ;  and  heoce  the  bevcl- 
wlieels  cannot  be  rotated  around  the  main  gear-wlieel,  and  consequently  the  position  of  tbe  jaws  can- 
Mt  be  altered.  Dericcs  are  also  provided  by  which  any  jaw  may  be  aocuiately  adjosted  from  the 
outside,  so  as  to  secure  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  tool. 

Ball-THritinff  Chuck. — Id  the  ordinary  practice  of  lathe-turning,  It  sometimes  becomes  neceasaiy 
to  improrise  a  chuck  for  work  of  such  a  nature  that  none  of  the  standai'd  formn  of  chuck  will  bold. 
As  an  eiunple  of  this  kind,  wc  hare  the  ball-tuming  chuck  shown  in  Fig.  Sfl2B.  It  consists  of  a 
Mock  of  soft  metal,  sucb  s^  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin,  in  which  is  turned  B  caTity  lo  recelTe  tba 
bill.     A  is  the  chuck,  B  the  bill,  and  C  the  cutting  tool.     This  chuck  drives  thp  work  by  friction. 

The  Eettn/rie  Chitdc  it  employed  mainly  for  oraamentai  turning  work.  ■  By  its  use  the  turner  la 
enabled  to  bring  other  centres  than  that  upon  which  the  object  was  turned  into  the  axial  line,  as,  for 
instance,  the  centre  of  a  crank-pin,  or  that  of  the  seconds-dial  upon  the  face  of  a  watcb.  Tif^.  2eST 
to  2044  are  all  gpedmcas  of  what  an  eccentric  chuck  alone,  with  a  Gied  cutter  in  the  slide-rest,  Is 
calculated  to  effect.  Fig.  S6i7  DUiy  represent  a  walch-face  with  secondd  dial.  Fig.  116S8  often  goes 
by  the  name  of  a  Turkish  cap.  The  circumferences  of  tbe  smaller  circles  all  pass  tbrouah  the  cen- 
tre of  the  main  circle,  their  diameters  being  exactly  half  the  diameter  of  the  latter.  If  this  were 
Intended  for  real  ornamentation,  a  large  number  of  drcles  woifld  be  thus  cut,  instead  of  the  six  here 
showiL  In  Fig.  2629  the  diameters  of  the  smaller  circles  arc  more  than  half  that  of  tbe  larger,  so 
tbat  they  extend  beyond  the  centre  of  the  latter.  The  centres  of  the  small  circles  are  points,  it  will 
be  noted,  upon  the  drcumference  of  a  circle  described  round  the  matn.centrc,  and  concentric  with  it, 
as  is  the  case  with  Fig^  2t<£6  and  2680,  the  latter  being  like  Fig.  2S2»,  but  with  a  greater  number 
of  drcles.  In  Tig^.  2831  and  2632  the  centres  of  the  secondary  drcles  are  upon  the  drcumference 
of  the  main  drcle,  and  they  are  also  of  equal  radius  with  it,  but  here  only  half  of  each  secondary 
drele  appears.  Fig.  2SS9  is  a  drcle  of  which  A  is  the  centre,  and  the  line  BEC  Dia  called  Its 
drcumference  or  boundary  line,  D  E  and  B  C  are  diameters  (the  word  signilles  cross  measure,  or 
laeasure  across),  and  all  lines  passing  through  the  centra  of  any  circle,  and  meeting  the  drcumference 
on  opposite  sides  of  it,  are  all  alike  diameters.  Half  a  diameter,  »a  A  B  at  C  A  in  F!"  2fl4Q,  Is  a 
radius.  The  word  radius,  of  which  radii  is  the  plural,  signifies  a  spoke  of  a  wheel.  It  Is  evident 
that  as  each  radius  bq^os  at  tbe  oentre  and  is  bounded  at  the  opposite  end  by  the  circumference,  all 
the  radii  in  any  circle  are  equal,  as  are  all  the  diameters. 

Kg.  S64S  is  a  front  view,  Fig.  2S4e  a  side  view,  (Ig.  2647  t  top  view,  and  Fig.  2S48  a  part  section, 
showing  the  channel  for  an  eccentric  chuck.     The  part  Jf  to  receive  the  mandrel,  and  the  base-plate 

Mb.  »47 


J  J,  arc  in  one  casting.  The  slide  is  drawn  to  and  fro  by  means  of  the  screw,  similar  to  a  slide- 
leat.  This  screw  contains  li)  threads  to  the  inch,  and  has  b  divided  head  and  pointer  to  indicate  the 
anjoont  of  Its  revolution.  Upon  the  face  of  the  slide  is  a  click-wheel  in  one  piece  with  the  nose  P, 
which  is  the  eisct  counterpart  of  that  on  the  mandrel,  and  carries  the  same  chucks.     It  revolves 
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upon  s  stout  coDlcal  ceotre-pin  Brml}'  Mtacbed  to  tbe  centre  of  the  sliding  plate,  ud  U  secured  by 
■  8Crcw.  J£  is  ■  ntL'hct  kept  agsinsl  the  click-wheel  by  the  spring  D.  The  front  of  the  dividing- 
wheel  IB  commnnly  divided  into  08  pB<^,  of  which  each  slitb  divisioo  is  nunibGred,  aad  also  into  > 
second  cii-cle  of  100  divisions.  In  point  of  fact,  m  the  screws  are  all  made  with  10  threads  to  the 
inch,  and  both  slide-rest  and  eccentric  chuck  are  thrown  out  one-tenth  at  each  turn  of  these  screws, 
it  would  Bcem  more  desirable  to  arranf^  the  division  of  the  click-wheel,  aod  also  at  least  one  circle 
upon  the  face-plate  of  the  mandrel,  eo  that  it  could  be  divided  decimally.  This  ia  indeed  sometimes 
done  with  a  tangent  screw  and  worm-wheel.  The  head  of  the  sci-ew  being  divided  into  tenthi  and  baU- 
tenths,  and  the  screw  bdni:  of  10  pitch,  one  turn  of  the  screw  will  move  the  slide  one-tenth,  Qve  turn* 
flve-tenths,  and  so  on ;  and  one  division  (of  tbe  tenths)  will  represent  one-hundredth  aa  the  amaunt 
of  the  movement  of  (he  slide.  For  practical  pur- 
**^-  poses,  this  movement  of  the  slide  is  called  iti "  eo- 

oentricitj,"  and  would  be  ibus  written  in  deScribfnR 
the  above  degrees:  " eccentricity  -^^,  or  ,"11,  or  Y^n- 
On  the  other  hand,  "  radius  "  slpiifies  the  number  of 
divisions  of  the  slide-rest  screw  by  which  the  tool  ii 
thrown  out  of  centre  (in  the  centre  of  the  lathe-maii- 
drel).  These  terms  are  of  constant  use  In  describing 
any  particular  patterns  made  by  this  chuck.  Gom- 
purativelj  numerous  as  such  patterns  are,  they  are 
comprised  within  certain  easily-defined  llmiU. 

Ckacking  in  Oemfnt. — The  arrangement  of  a  metal 
disk  in  the  lathe,  so  that  it  can  be  tui-ned  on  its  face 
and  upon  its  edge,  cannot  well  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  chucks ;  for  this  purpose  recourse  Is  fre- 
(|uen(ly  bad  to  cement.    To  chuck  work  with  cement, 
apply  ■  small  portion  of  it  to  a  face-plate  devoted 
especially  to  (his  purpose ;  best  the  plate  so  that  the 
ocinent  will  cover  the  greater  portion  of  Its  surface. 
The  plate  may  be  allowed  to  cool.     Whenever  it  is 
desirable  to  chuck  a  metallic  disk,  it  is  heated  and 
placed  a-^inat  the  cement  on  the  face-plate,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  nntil  the  cement  begins  (o  stiffen,  when  a  tool  having  a  right-angled  notch  Is  applied 
to  the  edge  of  the  disk,  ae  shown  in  Fig.  2649,  the  lathe  being  rotated  until,  by  the  compound  action 
of  the  tool-pressure  and  the  rotary  motion,  the  disk  becomes  perfectly  true.    To  remove  Che  work 
from  a  cement  chuck,  it  must  Iw  warmed  by  means  of  a  lamp  or  otherwise.     Most  of  the  cement 
adhering  to  the  work  may  be  wiped  off  after  heating  !( ;  whatever  I'euiains  may  be  removed  with  a 
little  turpentine. 

Tht  Cont-PUile, — For  chucking  shafts  and  other  similar  work  in  (he  Jatlie  (to  bore  botes  in  the 
ends  of  the  shafts,  etc),  the cuneplate  shown  in  Figs.  2SS0  and  2At>l  is  employed.  .i4  is  a  ituid- 
ard,  fitting  in  the  shears  of  the  lathe  at  E,  and  holding  the  drcular  plate  C  by  means  of  the  bolt  B, 
which  should  be  made  to  just  clamp  the  plate  tightly  when  tbe  nut  is  screwed  tiglit.  The  plate  con- 
t^ns  a.  series  cf  conical  holes,  1,  S, 

8,  etc  (shown  in  section  at  2J,  Fig.  WBft  smi. 

aeOlV     The  object  of  coning  Ihc  "■ 

pin  B,  where  it  carries  the  phtte 
C,  ia  Chat  the  latter  shall  be  made 
to  a  good  working  fit  and  have  no 
play.  The  operation  Is  to  place 
(he  shaft  in  the  lalhe,  one  end  be- 
ing provided  with  a  driver,  dog,  or 
carrier,  and  pt.iccd  on  the  running 
or  line  centre  of  the  iiihe;  and  the 
other  end,  to  be  operated  upon,  be- 
ing placed  in  such  one  of  the  con- 
ical boles  of  Che  plate  C  as  is  of 
Buitable  size,  the  distance  of  (he 
standard  A  from  the  lathe-centre 
is  to  be  adjusted  so  that  the  work 
will  revolve  in  the  coned  hole  wi(h 
about  as  much  friction  ns  it  would 
have  were  iC  placed  between  both 
the  latbe-eentrcs.  Thus  the  oon- 
teat  hole  will  take  the  place  of  tlie  dead  centre  of  tlie  lathe,  leaving  tbe  end  of  the  shaft  free  to  be 
operated  on.  FF  are  holes  to  bolt  the  standui'd  A  to  the  lathe  shears  or  bed  ;  and  G,  O.  etc.,  are 
taper  holes  to  receive  the  pin  6  shown  in  Fig.  'Itbl.  The  object  of  these  holes  and  pin  is  to  adjust 
the  conicol  holes  so  that  they  will  stand  dead  Crue  with  the  Islherfjentres  ;  for  if  they  stood  other- 
wise, the  boles  would  not  be  bored  straight  in  the  work.  In  Fig.  26!>0,  hole  Ko.  7  is  shown  in  posi- 
tion to  operate,  the  pin  Q  locking  the  plalc  C  in  that  position,  in  setting  the  work,  the  nut  on  the 
pin  B  should  be  eased  hack  just  suiflciently  to  allow  the  plate  C  lo  revolve  by  hand ;  tbe  work  should 
then  be  put  into  position,  and  the  pin  G  put  into  place ;  the  standard  A  should  then  be  adjusted  to 
its  distance  from  the  live  lathe^enlre,  and  bottod  to  the  lalhe-bed ;  and  finally,  the  nut  on  the  pin  B 
should  be  screwed  up  tight,  when  the  work  will  be  held  true,  and  the  cune-plate  prevented  from 
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springing.    Cue  muBt  be  Ukea  to  Buppl<r  the  oonlcal  holea  In  which  the  work  rerolvM  with  a  Ub. 
enl  quantity  of  oil ;  otherwise  the;  will  be  apt  to  sbrade. 

Maifdrela, — These  are  cjIlDdrical  pieces  of  soft  or  hardened  steel,  nied  to  hold  work  bj  being 
driien  into  a  hole  or  bore.  The;  are  turned  very  trae  and  csrefutl]'  centred  and  centnMlrillcd 
whCD  used  for  lathe-work.  After  the  bardeniag  process,  during  which  tbey  are  subject  to  warping, 
thej  are  groond  by  an  emery-wheel  to  true  them  up.  They  should  tie  left  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
required  linished  size,  to  allow  for  the  reduction  in  diameter  due  to  the  grindiitg  process.  Tbe 
method  of  grinding  is  a*  follows:  The  mandrel  Is  rcvotvcd  between  the  laUie-centres  in  the  u 


way:  then  there  is  held  upon  the  latbe-caixinge  an  emery-wheel  rerolved  by  Independent  orerhead 
gear  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  tbe  bitbe  runs.  A  cut  ia  put  on  in  the  usual  wa; 
by  the  cross-feed  screw  of  tbe  lathe,  and  carried  along  by  the  usual  feed-motion. 

To  SToid  the  Deeeasity  of  baviiig  a  mandrel  for  every  eiie  of  hole,  what  are  termed  expanding 
mandrels  are  sometimes  umplojed.  Such  a  mandrel  is  shown  in  Figs.  2662  and  2flG3.  a  is  the  stock 
or  body  of  ^e  mandrel ;  ft  ia  a  Cone  Bolid  thereon,  and  containing  four  doTCtalled  taper  slots,  in 
vhiiA  sre  fitC^  with  a  sliding  fit  four  pieces  of  metal,  d.  e  ia  a  washer,  and  /  a  nut.  Aa  the  nut  Is 
Krewed  up,  the  jdeces  d  are  forced  up  the  iaclined  gnMres,  expanding  to  suit  the  diameter  of  tbe 


bole,  and  jamtning  against  the  bore  of  the  work,  hnldiug  it  by  the  friction  due  to  the  pressure.     Ex- 
panding mandrels  are  rarely  used  for  fine  lathe-work,  because  of  their  liability  to  get  out  of  true. 

AnoUker  form  of  ibU  tool,  termed  a  oone-mandrel,  ia  sbawti  in  Fig.  2664,  whicli  Is  a  bar  or  spindle 
>,  having  on  it,  either  solid  or  a  tight  fit,  and  abutting  against  a  collar  as  shown,  the  cone  b.  e  Is 
another  oone,  an  easy  sliding  St  on  the  xplndle,  which  may  be  screwed  nlong  the  latter  by  the  nut  A 
In  tightening  it  is  screwed  from  the  end  D  toward  tbe  cone  b.  ^represents  a  piece  of  tube  shown 
in  sectioB,  and  being  held  by  the  pressure  placed  apon  it  by  the  two  oonee  in  consequence  of  B  being 
■oewed  up.    It  is  obrloos  that  this  tool  will  hold  any  work  having  a  bore  within  the  limita  of  the 
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diameter  of  the  cones  at  their  two  ends.    If  the  tube  held,  however,  is  of  soft  metal  or  yeiy  thin, 
the  pressure  of  the  cones  is  apt  to  expand  the  bore  at  the  extreme  ends. 

Ncigl^s  £xpandinff  Mandrel,  Hgs.  2656  and  2656,  is  either  threaded  to  receive  a  nut  for  facing 
up,  or  left  plain  to  receive  a  pulJey-ooupUng,  or  anything  that  may  require  turning.  Fig.  2655  is  a 
perspective  view  of  the  mandrel,  with  a  nut  on  ready  for  facing,  add  Fig.  2656  is  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion. The  arbor  £  is  bored  through  from  end  to  end,  the  hole  for  nearly  the  whole  of  its  length 
being  slightly  tapering,  as  seen  plainly  in  the  section.  From  the  open  end  of  the  taper  the  mandrel 
is  sawed  lengthwise  into  three  equal  parts,  the  slots  extending  nearly  the  whole  length.  A  plug  A 
fits  the  hole  in  the  manarei,  out  its  straight  part  is  turned  up  farther  than  the  taper  in  the  man- 
drel extends,  so  as  to  permit  it  to  be  driven  in,  thus  expanding  it  slightly  and  holding  very  firmly 
whatever  may  be  on  it.  A  slight  tap  on  the  other  end  of  the  plug  releases  it,  and  a  small  nut  C 
prevents  the  plug  from  falling  out.  J.  R. 

LATHE-DOG.  In  Fig.  2657  is  shown  an  ordinary  lathe-dog  or  carrier.  It  is  fastened  upon  the 
end  of  cylindrical  work  to  drive  the  same.    When  used  upon  finished  work,  a  piece  of  copper  should 

bd  placed  between  the  end  of  the  screw  and  the  work  to  pre- 
9667.  vent  damage  to  the  latter.    In  cases  where  veiy  heavy  cuts 

are  to  be  taken,  two  of  these  carriers  may  be  used.  In  such 
case  they  should  first  be  screwed  up,  not  too  tightly,  and  after 
starting  the  lathe  and  putting  on  a  cut  to  bring  them  both  to 
a  bearing  against  the  driving-pin,  the  lathe  may  be  stopped 
and  both  the  carriers  screwed  up  tightly.  For  driving  square 
shafts  in  the  lathe,  the  clamp  shown  in  Fig.  2658  is  employed. 
'    //  ^**^  ^  The  jaws  should  be  screwed  down  even  so  as  to  bear  evenly 

on  the  work,  and  not  to  bend  the  jaws  of  the  clamp. 

For  heavy  work  and  for  turning  long  shafts,  Clement's 
driver,  Ffg.  2659,  has  been  widely  adopted.  It  differs  from  one  form  of  the  ordinary  drivers  in  hav- 
ing  two  driving-pins  instead  of  one,  and  in  having  them  fixed  in  an  outer  plate  instead  of  in  that 
which  is  attached  to  the  mandrel.  This  outer  plate  is  capable  of  sliding  laterally  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, thus  accommodating  itself  to  any  inequality  in  the  width  of  the  opposite  ends  of  the  carrier ; 
by  which  means  each  of  the  pins  is  made  to  transmit  an  equal  share  of  the  driving  power  on  each 
side  of  the  carrier,  which  prevents  the  pi'essure  from  springing  the  work  out  of  straight. 

9668. 
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When  the  screw-head  of  a  lathe-dog  is  provided  with  a  hole  whereby  to  tighten  it,  a  suitable  lever 
is  required.  Such  a  tool  is  shown  in  Fig.  2660,  the  ends  A  and  £  being  slightly  tapered,  and  the 
bend  at  C  being  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  lever  in  confined  places,  where  only  a  quarter  turn 
or  less  can  be  given  the  screw-head  at  one  movement,  and  the  hole  may  come  into  such  a  position  that 
the  straight  end  B  cannot  be  u^ed.  J.  R. 

LATH£-TOOL  HOLDERS.  Devices  for  holding  tools  in  the  lathe.  In  Fig.  2661  are  shown  an 
important  scries  of  appliances  designed  by  Messrs.  New  k  Mathews,  and  adapted  for  holding  securely, 
in  a  rectangular  tapered  slot,  a  riccht-hand  or  left-hand  cutting  tool  at  suitable  and  fixed  cutting 
angles.  The  tools  are  fastened  firmly  by  a  serrated  wedge  and  clamps,  held  down  by  a  swivel- 
bolt  and  nut.  The  devices  also  serve  for  holding,  in  suitable  tapered  slots,  a  straight  tool  and 
a  cross  tool  cutting  on  either  side  at  right  angles.  These  tools  are  secured  by  clamps  held  down 
by  swivel-bolt  and  nut.  It  has  been  proposed  to  use  in  these  tool-holders  special  sections  of  steel 
which  can  be  formed  into  uniform  angular  or  round-nosed  tools  for  riirht-  or  left-hand  cutting. 
From  the  same  uniform  bar  of  steel  tools  can  be  cut  in  suitable  lengths,  and  then,  without  being 
forged,  ground  to  a  proper  cutting  angle  foi.  the  several  purposes  requii^.  Further,  the  novel  shape 
of  these  special  sections,  when  placed  in  the  new  holder,  gives  a  positive  and  fixed  angle  for  cutting. 
No.  1  is  a  side  elevation  of  tool-holder  in  section  (on  line  G  H,  No.  4).     .^  is  a  rectangiUar  tapered 
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■Idt ;  5  ia  B  tapered  slot  at  right  angles  to  the  lengthway  of  the  holder ;  C  is  a  tapered  slot  parallel 
with  the  teogthway  of  the  bolder.  No.  2  is  an  elevation  ot  the  tool-holder.  No.  'i  »  an  elevation  in 
section  (on  line  E  F,  1),  shoning  the  tapered  slot  C.  Ko.  4  la  a  plan  of  tool-holder,  showing  the 
rectangular  tapered  slot 
.4,  and  tapered  slots  B, 
B,  and  a  No.  fi  is  a 
front  elcTalkta  of  ser- 
mted  wedg(>,  and  No.  6 
U  a  side  elevation  of  it 
No.  6  19  a  fit>nt  elevo- 
linn  of  swivcl-bolt  and 
not,  and  No.  10  is  a  aide 
election  of  the  same. 
Nos.  11,  12,  and  13  die 
the  ipecdnl  sections  of 
nod  panicularlj  adapt- 
ol  for  the  tool-bolder, 
to  be  held  in  the  rect- 
anj^lar  tapered  slot  A, 
1.  No.  14  is  a  side  elc- 
ndon  of  the  light-hand 
tool  For  cutting  out  oor. 
iier«,  and  No.  IB  is  a 
front  elevation  of  it. 
No.  19  is  a  plan  of 
righ^ha□d  ronnd-noBcd 
tool,  and  No.  S2  a  front 
rievBtion  of  iL  No.  23 
it  a  side  cicvalion  of  a 
CToas  tool,  and  No.  S4  a 
plan  of  it.  The  bapered 
floM  B  and  C,  in  No. 
1,  ire  adapted  for  hold- 
ing cutters  severed  from 
■  bar  of  steel  of  uni- 
tocm  section,  but  thick- 
er upon  one  edce  than 
Ihe  other,  as  sbowii  in 
section  in  SS.  Nos.  II, 
13,  13,  and  2G  are  full 
■Be,  as  shown  -,  the  oth- 
ers are  half  aiie. 

Lallie-  Too!  Heighl-ad- 
jmling  Jhmicc.  —  In  Kg. 
!fi«a  is  ahoiTD  Profes- 
wr  J.  E.  Sweet's  device 
for  adjnstio^  the  he^ht 
ot  laUie-tools  to  the 
■orfc.  A  is  the  clamp- 
tenm ;  B,  section  of 
Knl-poM;  C,  tool;  D, 
boUter  of  steel,  bine 
temper,  with  roughened 
lover  edge  or  face,  fit- 
ling  to  iT,  a  spherical 
■asher,  which  rests  on 
F,  the  npper  slide  of 
didMrat.  The  point  C" 
of  tool  ma^  's-vy,  as  de- 
lired,  nearly  an  inch  in 
ha^t.  In  this  device 
Ibe  ntttings  are  not  apt 
10  lodge  on  the  piece 
Ere;  as  is  liable  to  oc- 
cnr  when  the  washer 
S  E  ]a  made  the  con- 
cave ukI  D  the  convex 

BmOU*   LaOa-Tool 

BdJtr  is  represented  in  Rga.  SSeS  to  SSBS.  Fig.  8668  is  a  longltiidhial  section,  Hg.  2664  a  hori- 
«Mil  section,  Ti^.  S6fU>  a  front  eleratiOD,  and  Pif;.  2666  a  VFrUcal  section.  It  oondsU  of  two 
Bun  parts,  A  aiKl  B,  Btled  together  and  fastened  b;  sCrtws  a,  ao  as  to  present  a  cylindrical 
bnd,  in  Uw  interior  of  which  it  placed  the  movable  nut-shaped  piece  C,  which  holds  the  cuttu 
77 
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D  !  Ibia  "  nut,"  fitted  exactly  U>  the  rwcptacle  formed  to  hold  it,  in  the  interior  of  the  parts 

A  and  B,  is  of  a  ajdicrical  shape  in  the  middle,  with  a  conical  part  aboie  and  below,  terminating  in 
B  CjliDdrical  tenon  forming  two  pivota,  on  which  it  can  make  n  rotary  movement  of  half  a  di-clc. 
The  ciiTumtcrence  of  this  sphere  is  cut  with  a  thread  c,  gcorini;  into  a  worm  b,  the  joumali  of  which 
are  made  equarc  at  the  epda  to  receire  a  handle  d,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  can  be  turned.  In  order 
to  hold  the  tool  firmly,  thin  nut  C  is  pierced  by  a  alii;htlj  angular  opening  (abown  in  Kg.  2686)  tor- 
I'espondiug  to  the  section  D  of  the  cutter,  which  fits  in  very  accurately,  leaving  room  however  for 
the  insertion  of  the  wedge-ahaped  piece  e,  which  is  screwed  down  tightly  by  the  screw  B.  This 
short  descriplinn  will  give  some  idea  of  the  valuable  servioe  a  tool  can  offer  which,  like  this,  can  act 
at  will  perpcDdicularly  or  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lathe,  or  in  any  of  the  int«ncediatc  oblique  pofi- 
tioDB ;  further,  by  means  of  its  simple  form  and  tDObllit}',  It  can  be  emplojed  in  working  on  cerUin 


interiors,  ordinarily  requiring  a  tool  forged  to  a  spedal  shape.  The  cutling  tool  being  placed  in  tl>e 
tool-bolder,  aud  fiied  in  the  best  positiou  to  suit  the  work,  it  is  indispcnsnbic  that  it  should  be 
■bsolutely  fixed  in  that  position ;  a  brake  is  therefore  applied  to  the  aiis  of  the  worm  b.  In  such  a 
manner  aa  to  insure  the  rigidity  of  the  nut  C  in  any  desired  position  ;  this  brake  confistx  of  a  wedge 
f,  acted  upon  by  means  of  the  screw  O,  so  as  to  press  it,  by  the  intei-poaition  of  the  plate  g  ((Ig. 
■i6iS),  on  the  two  half  journals  h,  embracing  the  ails  of  the  screw  half  its  drcumferencc.  Only  part 
of  the  means  employed  for  filing  these  two  parts  together  is  indicated  by  the  screw  a,  which  holds 
together  the  two  jaws  A  and  B,  joined  very  accurately  one  upon  the  other,  one  of  which  containa 
two  tenons  which  go  into  the  grooves  i  made  in  the  other,  and  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  SGOH  and 
2664.  This  screw  alone  would  not  suffice ;  so  the  two  parts  of  the  head  of  the  tool-holder  are  fiicil 
together,  above  and  below  the  nut,  by  means  of  two  rings  j,  fitted  in  like  hoops.  J.  R. 

LATHE -TOOLS,  BORINO  A^'D  DRILLING.     Bokinq  Tools,— For  boring  in  the  lathe,  (he  tools 
shown  in  Fij;.  2667  are  employed.     Those  shown  at  A  and  B,  having  their  culling  edges  at  C  and  Z>, 

sari. 


^ 


temper  of  all  these  tools  should  be  drawn  t 


\o  admit  of  tbore 
a  light-brown  color.    Scrapin;  tools  ot  this  kind  may 
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be  made  of  any  curve  or  sweep,  or  have  a  cutting  edge  made  of  any  necessary  shape  to  form  a  mould 
ing  or  irregular  form ;  but  the  width  of  the  cutting  edge  must  not  exceed  about  an  inch. 

The  pressure  on  the  cutting  edge  of  a  tool  acts  in  two  directions,  the  one  vertical,  the  other  lateral. 
The  downward  pressure  remains  at  all  times  the  same ;  the  lateral  pressure  varies  aocordipg  to  the 
direction  of  the  plane  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool  to  the  line  or  direction  in  which  the  tool  travels, 
the  general  direction  of  the  pressure  being  at  a  right  angle  to  the  general  direction  of  the  plane  of 
the  cutting  edge.  For  example,  the  lateral  pressure,  and  hence  the  spring,  of  the  various  tools  shown 
in  Fig.  2668,  will  be  in  each  case  in  the  direction  denoted  by  the  dotted  lines.  2)  is  a  section  of  a 
piece  of  metal  requiring  the  three  inside  coUara  to  be  cut  out  \  Ay  B^  and  C  Ave  variously  shaped 
baring  tools,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  A  would  leave  the  cut  in  proportion  as  it  suffered  from 
sprin?,  which  would  increase  as  the  tool-edge  became  dull,  and  that  the  cut  foi-ms  a  wedge,  tending 
to  force  the  tool  toward  the  centre  of  the  work,  i?  would  neither  spring  into  nor'away  from  the  cut, 
but  would  simply  require  more  power  to  feed  it  as  the  edge  became  duUed  ;  while  C  would  have  a 
tendency  to  run  into  the  cut  in  proportion  as  it  springs,  and  as  the  tool-edge  became  dull,  it  would 
force  the  tool-point  deeper  and  deepef  into  the  cut  until  something  gave  way.  Now,  in  addition  to 
this  consideration  of  spring,  we  have  the  relative  keenness  of  the  tools,  it  being  obvious  at  a  glance 
that  (independent  of  any  top  rake  or  lip)  C  is  the  keenest  and  A  the  least  keen  tool ;  and  since  wrought 
iron  requires  the  keenest,  cast  Iron  a  medium,  and  brass  the  least  keen  tool,  it  follows  that  we  may 
accept,  as  a  rule,  C  for  wrought  iron,  B  for  cast  iron,  and  A  for  brass  work.  To  this  rule  there  arc, 
however,  variations  to  be  made  to  suit  exceptional  cases,  such  for  instance  as  when  a  hole  terminates 
Id  solid  metal  and  has  a  flat  bottom,  in  which  case  the  tool  B  (slightly  modified  toward  the  form  of 
tool  C)  must  be  employed.  Or  suppose  a  hole  in  cast  iron  to  be,  as  is  often  the  case,  very  bard  at 
and  near  the  surface  of  the  metal.  Tool  A  would  commence  cutting  the  hard  surface,  and,  becoming 
dull,  would  sprii]^  away  from  the  cut  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  it ;  while  tool  B 
would  commence  cutting  both  the  hard  and  the  soft  metal  together,  the  cutting  edge  wearing  rapidly 
Away  where  it  came  into  contact  with  the  hai'd  surface  of  the  metal ;  and  these  conditions  would  in 
both  cases  continue  during  the  whole  operation  of  boring^  rendering  it  difficult  and  tardy.  But  if  the 
tool  C  were  employed,  the  point  of  the  tool  would  commence  cutting  the  soft  part  of  the  metal  first, 
and  would  undennine  the  hard  surface,  and  (from  the  pressure)  break  it  instead  of  cutting  it  away, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2669,  in  which  A  represents  a  piece  of  metal  to  be  bored,  the  bore  being  hard  to 
the  depth  of  the  dotted  lines  B,  C  is  the  tool  shown  as  It  would  begin  to  cut,  and  also  as  it  would 
▼oriL  while  in  full  operation.  After  the  hard  surface  is  removed,  tool  B^  in  Fig.  2668,  may  be 
employed  to  finish  the  boring,  the  point  being  ground  a  little  more  rounded.  The  objection  to  tool  C 
for  employment  upon  cast  iron  and  brass  is  that,  in  consequence  of  its  excessive  keenness,  it  is  liable 
to  jar  or  chatter.  Tool  B  may  be  given  top  rake  and  employed  to  cut  out  a  square  comer,  or  it  may, 
if  not  ground  too  keen,  be  used  upon  brass ;  but  it  is  liable  in  such  case  to  jar  or  chatter,  unless  the 
top  face  is  ground  away.  Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  top  rake,  that  is,  the  shape  of 
the  top  face  of  the  tool.  This  in  a  boring  tool  lessens  the  strain  due  to  severing  the  metal ;  by 
presenting  a  keener  cutting  edge,  it  lessens  the  tendency  to  lateral  spring,  and  increases  that  to  verti- 
cal spring,  and  is  beneficial  in  all  cases  in  which  it  can  be  employed.  Upon  wrought  iron  and  steel 
it  is  indispensable ;  upon  cast  iron  it  may  be  employed  to  a  limited  degree ;  and  upon  brass  it  is 
uiadmissible  by  reason  of  its  causing  the  tool  either  to  jar  or  chatter.  In  Figs.  2670  and  2671,  B 
represents  a  section  of  the  work  ;  Fig.  2670  represents  a  boring  tool  with  top  rake,  for  wrought  iron, 
and  Fig.  2671  a  tool  without  top  rake,  for  brass  work,  which  may  be  also  used  for  cast  iron  when 
the  tool  stands  a  long  way  out  from  the  tool-post  or  clamp,  under  which  circumstances  it  is  liable  to 
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jar  or  chatter.  A  tool  for  use  on  wrought  iron  should  have  the  same  amount  of  top  rake,  no  matter 
bow  far  it  stands  out  from  the  tool-post ;  whercas  one  for  use  on  cast  iron  or  brass  requires  to  hv 
the  less  keen  the  farther  it  stands  out  from  the  tool-post.  To  take  a  very  smooth  cut  on  brass  work, 
the  top  face  of  the  tool  shown  in  Fig.  2671  must  be  ground  off,  as  denoted  by  the  dotted  line. 

Dbillihg  Tools. — ^To  enlarge  holes  and  true  them  out,  the  flat  drill  shown  in  Fig.  2672  is  employed. 
It  ii  an  ordinary  drill  made  out  of  flat  steel,  havinic  pieces  of  hard  wood  fastened  to  the  cutting  end, 
A  being  the  steel,  and  B  B  the  pieces  of  wood,  held  on  by  screws.  When  the  drill  has  entered  the 
hole  far  enough  to  make  it  of  the  diameter  of  the  drill,  the  pieces  of  wood  enter  and  fit  the  hole, 
steadying  the  drill  and  tending  to  keep  it  true.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  true  out  the  hole  at  the 
eoter  end  before  inserting  the  drill ;  for  if  the  drill  enters  out  of  true  it  will  get  worse  as  the  work 
proceeds.  The  drill  is  fed  to  its  duty  by  the  back  lathe-centre,  placed  in  the  centre  upon  which  the 
drill  has  been  turned  up.  The  pieces  of  wood  should  be  affixed  beforc  the  drill  is  turned  up,  and  so 
tmed  up  with  the  drill,  which  should  then  be  lightly  draw-filed  on  the  sidcB ;  and  the  cutting  end, 
having  the  necessary  rake  filed  upon  it,  should  be  tempered  to  a  straw  color,  the  pieces  of  wood  being 
of  course,  temporarily  removed.     For  use  on  conical  holes  the  sides  must  be  made  of  the  rcqulsifcc 
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shape,  and  the  cutting  speed  in  that  case  reduced  (in  consequence  of  the  broad  cutting  surfaoe)  to  about 
10  ft.  per  minute.  (This  speed  will  also  serve  in  boring  conical  holes  with  a  half-round  bit.)  Such 
a  drill  is  an  excellent  tool  for  ordinai7  work,  such  as  pulleys,  etc.,  because  it  will  perform  its  duty 
very  rapidly  and  maintam  its  standard  size,  and  it  requires  but  little  skill  in  handling.  It  is  more 
applicable,  however,  to  cast  iron  than  to  any  other  metal.  After  the  outer  end  of  the  hole  has  been 
turned  true,  and  of  the  required  size  to  receive  the  drill,  and  when  the  latter  is  inserted  for  operation, 
it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  fasten  a  piece  of  metal,  such  as  a  lathe-tool,  into  the  tool-post,  and  adjust 
the  rest  so  that  the  end  of  the  tool  has  light  contact  with  the  drill,  so  as  to  steady  it.  The  lathe 
should  be  started  and  the  tool-end  wound  in  until,  the  drill  being  true,  the  tool-end  just  touches  it, 
as  in  Fig.  2673. 

TJie  half-round  biij  Fig.  2674,  is  used  to  drill  or  bore  holes  of  moderate  size  requiring  to  be  very 
true  and  deep.  The  cutting  edge  A  is  made  by  backing  off  the  end,  as  denoted  by  the  spaoe  between 
the  lower  end  of  the  tool  and  the  dotted  line  B^  and  performing  its  duty  along  the  radius,  as  denoted 
by  the  dotted  line  in  the  end  and  top  views.  It  is  made  as  follows :  Forge  it  as  near  to  the  required 
size  as  possible,  and  from  square  steel  if  it  is  obtainable,  leaving  stuff  sufficient  to  true  it  up.  In 
order  to  turn  the  cutting  end  between  the  lathe-centres,  so  as  to  have  the  centre  at  the  shank  end 
quite  true  with  the  turn^  part,  it  must  be  forged  at  the  end  to  more  than  half  the  diameter,  so  as  to 
leave  sufficient  metal  to  receive  the  centre- hole  and  countersink  whereon  to  turn  it.    The  shank  end 
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should  be  forged  square,  and  should,  when  centre-drilled,  have  a  deep  countersink.  The  cutting  end 
must  be  turned  true  and  smooth,  being  quite  parallel,  if  to  be  used  for  parallel  holes,  and  of  the  desired 
taper  for  taper  holes.  For  parallel  holes  all  the  cutting  is  performed  by  the  end  face  A  ;  but  in 
taper  holes^  the  side  edges  C  of  the  top  face  also  perform  cutting  duty,  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
having  the  turned  end  of  an  exact  thickness  of  half  a  diameter.  After  turning,  and  before  removing 
it  from  the  lathe,  a  tool  having  a  point  should  be  fastened  in  the  slide-rest,  its  point  being  made  to 
bear  lightly  against  the  turned  face,  close  to  one  of  the  edges  C ;  and  the  rest  should  then  be  passed 
along  so  that  the  point  will  describe  a  line  true  with  the  centre  upon  which  the  tool  has  been  turned, 
which  line  will  form  a  guide  for  filing  the  top  face  down  to  make  the  tool  of  the  required  thickness 
of  one  half  of  its  diameter.  The  edge  A  should  be  perfectly  square  with  the  side  edges  C  C.  The 
circumference  of  the  turned  part  should  have  the  turning  marks  effaced  with  a  very  smooth  file,  by 
draw-filing  the  work  lengthwise,  care  being  taken  to  remove  an  even  quantity  all  over.  The  rake  of 
the  tool,  OS  denoted  at  the  dotted  line  By  should  not  be  greater  in  proportion  than  is  there  shown. 
This  tool  should  be  tempered  to  a  straw  color  and  employed  at  a  cutting  speed  of  about  15  ft.  per 
minute,  and  fed  at  a  coarse  feed  by  hand.  For  use  on  parallel  holes  no  part  should  be  ground  save 
the  end  face ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  taper  ones,  the  top  face  may  be  ground,  taking  as  little  off  as 
will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  drill-holder y  Fig.  2675,  is  fastened  In  the  tool-post  of  a  lathe  to  guide  a  drill,  the  drill  passing 
through  the  slot  A.  J.  II. 

LATHE-TOOLS,  HAND-TURKING.  I.  Fob  Wood.--7%«  Oauffe.^FoT  roughing  out  work,  the 
turning  gouge,  shown  in  Fig.  2676,  is  used.  In  grinding  this  gouge,  it  is  necessary  to  lower  the  back 
hand  when  grinding  at  and  toward  the  outside  comers,  so  that  the  cutting  edges  may  be  formed,  by 
the  junction  of  two  faces,  at  as  acute  an  angle  as  those  forming  the  cutting  edge  in  the  centre  of  the 
width  of  the  tool.  It  is  always  the  custom  to  reduce  the  work  in  the  lathe  to  nearly  the  required  form 
by  this  tool,  the  finishing  tools  being  (with  one  exception)  simply  scraping  tools,  and  not,  properly 
speaking,  cutting  tools ;  hence  it  is  evidently  unadvisable  to  leave  much  for  them  to  take  off.  The 
manner  of  holding  the  gouge  is  shown  in  Fi;?.  2677.  One  hand  grasps  the  handle  near  the  end,  whUe 
the  other  grasps  the  gouge  near  the  cutting  point,  that  is  to  say,  as  near  as  the  hand-rest  will  permit. 
It  is  sometimes,  however,  necessary  to  slightly  vary  the  manner  of  holding  by  passing  the  forefinger 
of  one  hand  around  the  hand-rest  while  the  gouge  is  confined  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  thus 
ppipping  the  gouge-end  to  the  rest.  This  is  advisable  when  turning  a  piece  of  work  that  is  not  oom- 
pletely  round,  as,  for  instance,  tipping  off  the  teeth  of  a  gear-wheel,  in  which  case  gripping  the  gouge 
to  the  hand-rest  will  steady  it  and  prevent  it  from  di^ng  into  the  work.    The  gouge  is  shown  ia 
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Fig.  2677  to  be  cutting  from  right  to  left ;  it  will,  however,  cut  equally  well  if  used  from  left  to  right, 
in  which  case  the  position  of  the  hands  must  be  reversed,  the  left  hand  gripping  the  gouge  near  the 
catting  edge.    In  either  case,  however,  the  gouge  is  not  held  level,  but  is  tilted  to  one  side,  the  lower 
side  being  the  catting  one ;  otherwise  the  tool  would  rip  into  the  work. 
In  Fig.  2678,  the  section  A  shows  the  tilt  of  the  tool  when  cutting  from  left  to  right,  and  B  from 
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right  to  left.     The  reasons  for  this 
are  as  follows:    The    face  of  the 
gouge,  on  its  hollow  side  and  near 
the  cutting  edge,  receives  the  strain 
which  is  necessary  to  curl  the  shav- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  which  is  necessary 
to  force  it  out  of  the  straight  line. 
But  if  wc  were  to  place  the  gouge  in 
the  position  shown  at  C,  the  whole 
of  this  strain  would  be  placed  upon 
the  gouge,  tending  to  force  it  for- 
ward and  into  the  cut,  as  denoted  by 
the  direction  of  the  arrow;  and  as 
a  consequence,  the  gouge  would  run 
forward  and  dig  into  the  work,  in  spite  of  all  endeavors  to  prevent  it.    When, 
however,  the  gouge  is  held  in  the  positions  relative  to  its  line  of  travel  to  its  cut 
shown  at  A  and  B^  there  is  but  little  tendency  for  it  to  run  forward,  and  it  can 
be  fed  easily  to  its  out.    In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  roughing  tool,  the  gouge 
makes  a  very  efficient  finishing  tool  for  hollows,  though  it  is  not  often  employed 
as  such  by  pattern-makers.    In  this  case,  however,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  controlling  its  posi- 
t»n  to  the  work,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2678. 

Cbiuli  and  FlntMhing  Tools, — ^For  finishing  plain  work,  we  have  the  tool  shown  in  Fig.  2679,  which 
is  the  exception  noted  previously  as  being  at  the  same  time  a  finishing  and  a  cutting  tool.  It  is  called 
ft  skew^^hisel,  because  its  cutting  edge  is  ground  at  an  angle  or  askew  to  the  centre  line  of  its  length. 
Furthermore,  it  is  beveled  at  the  cutting  end  on  both  sides  (as  shown  in  the  edge  view),  being  g^und 
very  keen.  It  is  employed  for  finishing  straight  or  parallel  surfaces,  and  for  dressing  down  the  ends 
or  the  sides  of  a  collar  or  shoulder.  When  used  for  finishing  straight  or  parallel  surfaces,  it  per- 
forms its  cutting  in  the  centre  of  the  length  of  its  cutting  edge  only,  as  shown  at  ^  in  Fig.  2680, 
and  is  held  in  the  position  relative  to  the  work  shown  in  Fig.  2679.  When  nicely  sharpened  it  leaves 
a  polish,  unlike  other  finishing  tools.  But  with  these  advantages,  it  has  the  drawback  of  a  propen- 
sity to  tear  into  the  work,  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  learning  from  practice  how  to  handle  the 
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tool  with  dextority.  It  must  be  held  almost  flat ;  and  yet,  if  it  should  get  quite  flat,  the  cutting  edge 
voqU  act  along  its  whole  length,  and  the  pressure  of  the  cut  would  1^  sufficient  to  force  the  tool- 
edge  deeper  into  the  work  than  is  intended.  The  face  of  the  chisel  nearest  to  the  face  of  the  woric 
b^g  operated  upon  stands  almost  parallel,  with  just  sufficient  tilt  of  the  tool  to  let  the  cutting 
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cclge  meet  (he  work  in  adranco  of  the  inside  face  of  Ibc  tool ;  or  in  other  words,  tlie  aioount  of  the 
lilt  should  be  about  timt  of  ihe  intended  deptli  of  ihc  cut,  so  that,  when  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tcol 
has  entered  the  wood  to  the  requisite  depth,  the  fiat  faee  will  bear  a^iUDBt  the  work  and  form  a 
guide  to  the  cutting  edge.  The  comer  of  the  chisel  whicb  is  net  cutiin<;  Diust  be  kept  clear  of  tbc 
work.  Fig.  2680  will  convey  the  idea,  tbe  arrows  showing  the  direction  in  which  the  cliisel  is,  in 
each  case,  supposed  to  be  traveling.  The  short  linca  A  and  B,  nndev  the  arrows,  and  those  touch- 
ing the  collar  at  C  and  D,  show  tbe  till  or  incline  of  the  chisel  to  the  work.  In  turning  the  drcum- 
fcrcncc,  tlic  obtuse  corner  of  the  chisel  is  the  cutting  one,  while  in  turning  down  a  eidc  face  It  is  Ibe 
acute  angle.  Host  pattern-makers,  however,  do  not  often  use  tbe  skew-chisel  for  finiihing  Straight 
cylindrical  work,  because  it  is  liable  to  make  the  surface  of  the  work  move  or  less  wavy.  It  is, 
however,  almost  always  used  for  cutting  olT  and  for  cutting  down  shoulders,  for  which  purpose  It  is 
highly  advBQtageouB.  For  circumferential  work  on  cylindrical  surfaces,  in  ordinary  chisel  is  mostly 
employed,  the  po»=ition  in  which  it  is  held  to  the  work  causing  it  to  scrape  rather  Ibau  cut.  A  worn- 
out  paring  chisel  is  as  good  as  any,  but  in  any  event  it  should  be  a  short  one.  Such  a  chisel  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2681,  the  position  in  which  it  is  held  being  illustrated  by  A,  which  represents  a  sec- 
tion of  a  piece  of  cylindrical  work  ;  B  representing  tbe  chisel,  and  C  the  hand-rest.  Some  patlern- 
makers  prefer  to  increase  tbe  keenness  of  this  tool  by  holding  it  so  that  the  plane  of  its  length 
Ilea  in  the  direction  denoted  by  the  dotted  line  D  ;  this,  however,  renders  it  more  likely  to  rip  into 
the  work,  and  tbe  position  shown  is  all  that  is  necessary,  provided  the  cutting  edge  be  kept  properly 
Hharpened.    This  ebiscl  is  also  used  on  side  faces. 

Still  another  tool,  sometimes  used  for  finishing  plain  cylindrical  surfnccs  and  side  faces,  is  thut 
shown  in  Fig.  268^  at  A.  It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  and  relative  position  as  the  chisel  shown 
ioPig.  2681. 

TooU  for  Flnitliinii  Hothvn. — For  fiidshing  hollows,  which  should  first  l)e  roughed  out  with  the 
gouge,  the  form  of  tool  shown  at  B  in  Fig.  2aSS  should  be  used.  Several  of  these  tools,  of  various 
siKCs,  should  be  kept ;  (hey  are  lued  la  the  same  position  as  the  finishing  ehisel  shown  in  Fig.  2681. 
The  tool  shown  at  C  in  Hg.  2682  is  used  upon  large  work,  and  ia  advantagcoua  because  It  presentH 
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less  surface  of  cutting  edge  in  propoilion  to  the  depth  of  tbe  cut  than  does  the  gouge  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, it  is  leas  liable  to  cause  the  work  to  jai-  or  tremble.  It  is  usually  made  about  2  ft.  long, 
which  enables  the  operator  to  hold  it  very  firmly  and  steadily.  It  la  used  witli  its  top  face  lying 
horizontally,  and  should  be  kept  keen,     i)  is  a  round-nosed  tool  for  finishing  bollowa. 

11.  For  tIsTALR. — The  process  of  hand-turning  in  metal  has  been  to  a  great  eitent  supereeded  by 
the  work  of  spcml  machine-tools,  designed  to  perform  their  duties  partly  or  wholly  by  automatic 
movements.  In  those  machines  atecl  tools  only  are  used,  or  steel  tools  In  conjunction  with  emer?- 
whccls.  For  small  quantities  of  promiscuoua  work,  howcvop,  hand-turning  tools  are  esEenlial,  he- 
cause  in  skillful  hands  they  will  perform  more  duty  in  a  given  time  than  tools  used  (upon  small  and 
irregular  work)  in  the  slldc-rest. 

Tht  Graver. — Of  all  hand  metnl-ciitting  tools,  the  graver  ta  the  most  important.  It  is  formed  by 
grinding  the  end  of  a  piece  of  square  steel  at  an  angle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2688,  the  edges  A  and 
(wint  B  being  the  cutting  parts,  while  C  serves  as  the  fulcrum  or  heel  of  the  tool.  The  ginver  can 
be  applied  either  to  rough  out  or  finish  steel,  wrought  iron,  cost  Iron,  brass,  copper,  or  oilier  mclal, 
and  will  turn  vork  to  almost  any  desired  shape.  Held  with  the  heel  pressed  firmly  against  the  hand- 
rest  (the  point  being  used  to  cut,  as  showo  in  Fig.  2flS4,  A  being  the  work,  B  the  graver,  and  C  Ibe 
lathe-rest),  it  turns  very  true  and  outs  easily  and  freely.  This,  therefore,  is  the  position  in  which  it 
is  held  to  rough  out  the  work.  The  heel  of  tho  graver,  which  rests  upon  the  buid-reBl,  should  be 
pressed  firmly  to  the  rest,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  pivotal  point  upon 
which  il  may  turn  to  follow  up  Ihe  cut  Is  it  proceeds.  The  cutticg  point  of  the  graver  is  held  at 
first  ao  much  as  convenient  toward  the  dead  centre,  the  handle  in  which  Ibe  graver  is  fixed  bein^ 
held  lightly  b_v  both  hands,  and  slightly  revolved  from  the  right  toward  the  left,  at  the  same  time 
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that  the  handle  is  moved  bodily  from  the  left  toward  the  right.  By  this  combination  of  the  two 
roorementfi,  if  properly  pciformed,  the  point  of  the  grayer  will  move  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  centres 
of  the  Uthe,  because,  while  the  twisting  of  the  graver-handle  causes  the  graver-po|nt  to  move  away 
from  the  centi-e  of  the  diameter  of  the  work,  the  moving  of  the  handle  bodily  from  left  to  right 
causes  the  point  of  the  graver  to  approach  the  centre  of  that  diameter ;  hence  the  one  movement 
counteracts  the  other,  producing  a  parallel  movement,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  the  graver-point 
to  follow  up  the  cut,  using  the  heel  as  a  pivotal  fulcrum,  and  hence  obviating  the  necessity  of  an 
inconveniently  frequent  moving  of  the  heel  of  the  tool  along  the  rest  The  most  desirable  range  of 
these  two  movements  will  be  very  readily  observed  by  the  operator,  because  an  excess  in  either  of 
them  destroys  the  efficacy  of  the  heel  of  the  graver  as  a  fulcrum,  and  gives  it  less  power  to  cut,  and 
the  operator  has  less  control  of  the  tooL  The  handle  in  which  the  graver  is  held  should  be  suffi- 
ciently long  to  enable  the  operator  to  grasp  it  with  both  hands  and  thus  to  hold  it  steadily,  even 
though  the  work  may  run  very  much  out  of  true.  To  cut  smoothly,  as  is  required  in  finishing  work, 
the  graver  is  held  as  shown  in  Fig.  2685,  C  being  the  work.  The  edge  on  the  end  of  the  graver, 
and  between  the  comers  A  and  B  of  the  graver,  performs  the  cutting  operation.  By  holding  the 
graver  in  the  positions  described,  and  in  various  modifications  of  the  same,  the  work  may  obviously 
be  tamed  parallel,  with  either  round  edges,  curves,  or  square  Ehoulders ;  and  it  is  possible  to  turn 
almost  any  shape  with  this  one  tool.  For  finishing  curves,  however,  the  end  of  the  graver  (the  cut- 
ting edge  on  the  end  and  between  the  curves)  should  be  rounded.  Even  parallel  work  should  be 
finished  by  being  filed  with  a  smooth  file  while  the  lathe  is  ranning  at  a  high  speed.  As  little  as 
possible  should,  however,  be  left  for  the  file  to  do,  because  it  cuts  the  softer  veins  of  the  metal  more 
readily  thjin  the  rest,  and  therefore  makes  the  work  out  of  true. 

The  Heel-Tool. — In  those  exceptional  cases  in  which,  for  want  of  a  lathe  having  a  slide-rest,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  perform  comparatively  heavy  work  in  a  hand-lathe,  the  heel-tool  should  be 
employed.  This  tool  is  an  excellent  one  for  roughing  work  out,  and  will  take  a  very  heavy  cut  for 
a  band-tool.  A  heel-tool  is  shown  in  Fig.  2686,  which  is  a  piece  of  square  bar  steel  forged  at  the 
end  to  form  the  cutting  edge.  The  body  of  the  square  pan  is  held  (in  a  groove  formed  in  the 
wooden  handle  B)  by  an  iron  strap  (7,  which  is  tightened  by  screwing  up  the  under  handle  i>,  which 
contains  a  nut  into  which  the  spindle  of  the  strap  C  is  screwed  as  the  handle  D  is  revolved.  The 
heel  Fot  the  tool  is  tapered,  so  that  it  will  firmly  grip  the  face  of  the  lathe-rest,  the  cutting  edge  E 
beiog  rounded  as  shown  above.  The  tool  is  held  by  grasping  the  handle  B  at  about  the  point  G 
with  the  left  hand,  and  by  holding  the  under  handle  />  in  the  right  hand,  the  extreme  end  ffot  the 
handle  being  placed  fimily  against  the  right  shoulder  of  the  operator.  The  heel  F  of  the  tool  must 
be  placed  directly  under  the  part  of  the  work  it  is  intended  to  turn,  the  cutting  edge  E  of  the  tool 
lieing  kept  up  to  thu  cut  by  using  the  handle  i>  as  a  lever,  and  the  heel  F  of  the  tool  as  a  fulcrum. 
Xot  mndi  lateral  movement  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool  to  make  it 
follow  the  cut,  as  it  will  get  completely  beyond  the  manipulator's  control  and  rip  into  the  work. 
Until  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  tool  has  been  acquired,  it  is  better  not  to  forge  the  top  of 
the  cutting  edge  E  too  high  from  the  body  of  the  tool ;  since  the  lower  it  is,  the  easier  the  tool  is  to 
handle.  The  heel-tool  should,  like  the  graver,  be  hardened  right  out ;  but  in  dipping  it,  allow  the 
heel  ^  to  be  a  little  the  softer  by  plunging  the  end  E  into  the  water  about  half  way  to  F^  and  then, 
after  holding  it  in  that  position  for  about  four  seconds,  immerse  the  heel  F  also.  After  again  hold- 
ii^  the  tool  still  for  about  six  seconds,  withdraw  it  from  the  water  and  hold  it  until  the  water  has 
dried  off  the  point  E;  dip  the  tool  again,  and  quickly  withdraw  it,  repeating  this  latter  part  of  the 
operadon  until  the  tool  is  quite  cold.  The  object  of  the  tranment  dippings  is  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  hard  and  soft  metal  from  being  a  narrow  strip  of  metal,  in  which  case  the  tool  is  very  liable 
to  break  at  that  junction.  The  tool'  should  be  so  placed  in  the  handle  that  there  is  only  sufficient 
room  between  the  catting  edge  and  the  end  of  the  handle  to  well  clear  the  lathe-rest,  and  should  be 
so  held  that  the  handle  stands  with  the  end  If  nuscd  slightly  above  a  horizontal  position,  the  neces- 
sary rake  being  given  by  the  angle  of  the  top  face  at  E,  It  is  only  applicable  to  wrought  iron  and 
steel ;  but  for  use  on  those  metals,  especially  the  latter,  it  is  a  superior  and  valuable  hand-tool. 
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Cwte-Tarning  Tad, — ^For  tuming  out  curves  the  tools  are  formed  as  shown  in  Fig.  2687,  the 
ahape  of  the  cutting  edge  A  being  modified  to  suit  the  work ;  the  amount  of  cutting  edge  should  not, 
however,  exceed  three^ighths  of  an  inch,  or  the  tool  will  jar  or  chatter,  as  it  is  termed,  and  will 
produce  wave-like  marks  upon  the  work.  The  heel  of  the  tool  at  B  is  made  as  shown,  so  as  to  grip 
the  lathe-rest  firmly,  the  point  being  used  as  a  fulcrum  wheref rom  to  move  the  tool  to  its  lateral  cut. 
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Side-Tool. — ^For  facing  up  the  ends  of  iron  or  steel  work,  or  the  eide  faces  of  heads  or  collars,  the 
side-tools  shown  in  Figs.  2688  and  2689  are  employed.  A  worn-out  saw-file  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
make  a  side-tool  of,  because  the  teeth  grip  the  rest  and  prevent  the  tool  from  slipping;  It  is  not 
necessary  to  soften  the  file  at  all,  but  (for  either  kind)  meraly  to  grind  it  as  shown,  A  being  in  each 
case  the  cutting  edge.  The  tool  shown  in  Fig.  2688  has  two  cutting  edges,  one  of  which  rests  upon 
the  hand-rest  while  the  other  is  cutting,  which  does  not  in  any  way  damage  the  edge,  but  causes  the 
tool  to  hold  very  firmly  to  the  rest,  and  hence  to  turn  very  true.  It  possesses  the  further  advantages 
that  it  cuts  very  freely,  and  that  its  point  can,  by  reason  of  its  thinness,  approach  much  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  the  work  without  coming  into  contact  with  the  lathe-centro.  Except  for  heavy  work, 
it  is  by  far  the  best  tool  in  every  respect,  nor  would  the  other  have  been  presented  at  all,  save  that 
it  is  very  largely  employed  when  it  is  required  to  perform  heavy  duty.  Both  of  these  tools  are 
slightly  rounded  in  the  length  of  their  cutting  edges,  and  are  kept  sharpened  from  the  end  about 
half  an  inch  back.  If  their  cutting  edges  are  smoothed  by  the  application  of  an  oilstone,  they  will 
give  a  very  clean  and  smooth  polish  to  the  work.  The  rest  should  be  set  at  such  a  height  that  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  tool  is  slightly  above  the  horizontal  centre  of  the  work ;  and  the  tool  should  be 
so  held  that  its  side  face  stands  nearly  parallel  with  the  end  face  of  the  work,  the  cutting  edge  being 

held  slightly  inclined  toward 
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the  work,  which  will  give  to 
the  tool -edge  the  necessary 
clearance.  Any  excess  of  this 
inclination  renders  the  tool 
liable  to  turn  out  of  true,  and 
destroys  its  cutting  edge  very 
rapidly. 

TJu  Cloekmaker's  Hand- 
TSfming  Tool. — By  means  of 
this  tool  pieces  of  work  may 
be  produced  in  duplicate,  ex- 
act in  diameter,  length,  and 
form,  and  this  can  be  readily 
done  without  the  use  of  cali- 
pers or  gauges.  By  a  very  sim- 
ple arrangement  the  tool  con 
be  used  on  almost  any  hand- 
lathe,  and  made  to  operate  as 
a  special  tool  upon  a  very  wide 
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range  of  small  work.  The  device  consists  of  a  stock  or  holder  as  shown  in  Fig.  2690,  the  middle 
^  of  which,  denoted  by  A^  is  square,  and  contains  three  or  four  square  slots  with  a  set-screw  to  each 
*  slot  to  hold  different  turning  tools.  Each  end  of  the  stock  is  turned  parallel,  as  denoted  by  B  C. 
In  Figs.  2690  and  2691,  D,  £,\  and  F&re  the  tools,  and  O  JI  are  the  set-screws.  Fig.  2692  presents 
top  and  side  views  of  a  plate,  of  which  there  must  be  two,  one  to  fasten  on  the  head-stock  and  one 
on  the  tall-stock  of  the  lathe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2693. 

In  ['Ig.  2694  the  manner  of  using  the  tool  is  shown,  similar  letters  of  reference  denoting  similar 
parts  in  all  the  figures.  The  plates  FFare  bolted  by  the  screws  //,  J  J,  to  the  head-block  if  and 
the  tail-stock  T  of  the  lathe.  The  tool-holder  is  placed  so  that  the  cylindrical  ends  B  C  rest  on 
the  ends  of  these  plates  and  in  the  angles p' p.  The  cutting  tool  D  is  sustained  as  shown  upon  the 
lathe-rest  H.  In  use,  the  operator  holds  the  stock  A  in  his  hands  in  the  most  convenient  manner, 
using  the  tool  ^  as  a  handle  when  there  is  a  tool  in  the  position  of  E.  The  cutting  point  of  the 
tool  is  pressed  up  to  the  work  W^  and  the  feed  is  carried  along  by  hand.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
when  the  cylindrical  ends  BC  oi  the  holder  come  against  the  shoulders  oo  of  the  plates  PP,  the 
tool  cannot  approach  any  nearer  to  the  diametral  centre  of  the  work ;  hence  the  diameter  to  which 
the  tool  will  turn  is  determined  by  the  distance  of  the  shoulders  o  of  the  plates  P  from  the  centre 
of  the  lathe-centres.  In  carrying  the  cut  along,  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  lateral  travel  of  the 
stock  or  holder  must  end  when  the  end  of  the  square  part  A  comes  against  the  side  face  of  either 
of  the  plates.  In  the  engraving  the  tool  2)  is  shown  cutting  a  groove  in  the  work  W^  while  the 
shoulder  of  the  holder  is  against  the  plate  fastened  to  the  lathe  tail-stock  T;  and  so  long  as  the 
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spenbir,  in  emdi  cue,  keep*  the  ahoalder  i^nn  that  plate,  the  [jTocTeB  apoo  eftdi  piece  of  work 
Will  be  ent  In  the  ■ame  poBition,  for  it  will  bo  obserred  tliat  the  poaitian  in  the  length  of  the  worfe 
perf<iniied  by  eadi  tool  \a  determioed  hj  tlie  disUnee  of  the  cutting  pan  of  escli  tool  from  Uie 
nd  of  the  aqumre  part  A  of  the  tocd-holdor.    All  tliat  ia  ncoeaaaiy  then  is  to  adjust  each  tool  ao 


Tbia  plain  description  of  the  device,  however,  does  not  cnntej  an  adequate  idea  of  Ita  itoportancc. 
Soppoae,  for  example,  that  it  is  required  to  turn  a  number  of  duplicate  pieces,  each  with  a  certain 
laper.  All  that  is  DeceJisary  ia  to  adjust  the  platei  P  in  their  distances  from  the  lathe-centres.  If 
the  large  end  of  the  taper,  on  the  work,  is  required  to  stand  nenresi  the  latbo  head-stocV  N,  the 
plate  P  on  the  head-stock  must  be  mored  until  its  shoulder  o  is  farther  from  the  lathe-centre.  If, 
haverer,  the  work  requires  to  be  niade  parallel,  the  plates  P  must  be  set  the  same  distance  for  the 
uial  line  of  the  centres.  If  it  be  desired  to  have  ■  parallel  and  a  taper  in  proximitj  opon  the 
suae  piece  of  worlf,  the  tool  must  have  one  of  its  cylindrical  ends  taper  and  be  used  upon  the  taper 
part  of  the  work.  All  kinds  of  irregular  work  may  be  performed  by  varrius  the  form  of  the  cylin- 
drical ends  of  the  tool-holder.  In  this  event  the  shouldei-s  o  of  the  plates  P  should  be  made  V- 
■haped  and  of  steel,  and  hardened. 

Thaii  tpeciaUj/ adapitd  for  Braa-J\ii-ninff, — The  hand-tools  for  brass  work  are  generally  distinguUh- 
ablefrom  the  fact  that  tlie  top  or  uppermost  face  of  the  tool  is  made  straight,  that  is,  has  no  top  rake.- 
For  roughing  oitt  brasa  work,  the  b^t  and  most  uoiTereaUy  applicable  tool  is  that  shown  in  F\p. 
WIS,  which  is  to  brass  work  what  the  graver  is  to  wrought  iron  or  steel.  The  cutting  point  A  is 
mmd-aosed.  The  hand-rest  should  be  set  a  little  above  the  horizontal  centre  of  the  work,  and  need 
ant  be  close  up  to  the  work,  because  comparativety  little  power  is  required  lo  cut  brass  and  othei' 
soft  metals,  and  therefore  complete  control  can  be  bad  over  the  tool,  even  thou^ih  its  point  of  eon- 

M88. 


loctwith  the  mit  be  some  little  distance  from  its  cutting  point  The  best  method  of  holding  and 
piding  is  to  place  the  forefinger  of  the  left  band  under  the  Jaw  of  the  hand-rest,  and  to  press  ttie 
tool  Gnnly  to  the  face  of  the  rest  bj  the  thumb,  regiilstiug  the  height  so  that  the  cutting  is  per- 
lonned  at  or  a  little  bek>w  the  borinmtal  centre  of  the  work. 
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Scrapers  for  Brass  Work. — To  finish  brass  work,  various-shaped  tools  termed  scrapers  are  em- 
ployed. The  term  scraper,  however,  applies  as  much  to  the  manner  in  which  the  tool  is  applied  to 
the  work  as  to  its  shape,  since  the  same  tool  may,  without  alteration,  be  employed  either  as  a  scrap- 
ing or  a  cutting  tool,  according  to  the  angle  of  the  top  face  (that  is,  the  face  which  meets  the  shav- 
ings or  cuttings)  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  tool  with  the  work  to  the  centre 
line  of  the  work,  and  altogether  irrespective  of  the  angles  of  the  two  faces  of  the  tool  whose  junction 
forms  the  cutting  edge.    To  give,  then,  the  degree  of  angle  necessary  to  a  cutting  tool,  irrespective 
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of  the  position  in  which  it  is  held,  is  altogether  valueless,  as  will  be  perceived  by  considering  >lg. 
2696,  A  being  in  each  case  a  piece  of  work,  and  B  a  tool.  The  tool-edge  as  applied  in  No.  1  will 
act  as  a  scraper,  whereas  in  No.  2  it  will  act  as  a  cutting  tool.  Fig.  2697  represents  a  flat  scraper 
for  finishing  brass,  A  being  in  each  case  the  cutting  edge,  since  the  tool  may  be  turned  upside  down. 
The  end  of  this  tool  may  be  and  frequently  is  ground  at  an  angle,  especially  in  those  cases  where,  for 
some  required  purpose,  the  tool  is  made  of  a  particular  shape,  such  for  instance  as  in  the  case  of 
the  tool  shown  in  fig.  2698,  the  angle  being  shown  at  ^.    On  all  brass  work,  it  is,  however,  better 

to  dispense  with  an  angle.  Fig.  2699  represents  a 
scraper  (A  being  the  cutting  edge)  designed  for  oper- 
ating dose  down  to  the  lathe-centre  or  in  a  square  cor- 
ner, such  as  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  a  head  or  col- 
lar upon  a  shaft  or  bolt.    This  tool  may  also  be  turned 

A jEiifivJiaw  upside  down,  so  as  to  form  a  right-hand  or  left-hand 

C\  I  ^     tool.    Scrapers  will  cut  more  freely  if  applied  to  the 

work  with  the  edges  as  left  by  the  grindstone ;  but  if 
they  are  smoothed  after  grinding  by  the  application  of  an  oilstone,  they  will  give  to  the  work  a 
much  smoother  and  higher  degree  of  finish.  They  should  be  hardened  right  out  for  use  on  cast  iron, 
and  tempered  to  a  straw  color  for  brass  work.  If  the  scraper  jars  or  chatters,  as  it  will  sometimes, 
by  reason  of  its  having  an  excess  of  anp:le,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2698,  or  from  the  cutting  end  being 
ground  too  thin,  a  piece  of  leather  placed  between  the  tool  and  the  face  of  the  rest  will  obviate  the 
difficulty.  J.  R. 

LATHE-TOOLS,  SCREW-CUTTING.  Hand-Tools.— For  cutting  screws  or  threads  in  the  lathe 
by  hand,  the  tools  shown  in  Figs.  2700  and  2701  are  employed,  the  former  being  used  upon  external 
or  male  threads,  and  the  latter  upon  internal  or  female  threads.  A  fine  groove  of  the  necessary 
pitch  of  thread  is  first  traced  upon  the  work  by  a  graver,  and  the  chaser  is  then  applied  to  the 
groove  as  a  comb,  being  forced  against  the  work  by  hand  pressure. 

To  make  a  chaser,  a  tool  termed  a  bob  is  made  to  revolve  between  the  centres  of  the  lathe.  The 
workman  takes  a  blank  screw  tool,  which  must  be  well  annealed,  and  applies  its  face  to  the  revolv- 
ing  hob,  being  careful  to  hold  the  tool  very  firmly,  yet  not  to  allow  the  hob  at  the  commencement 
to  bite  too  greedily,  and  supplying  oil  to  the  surface  of  the  hob  or  tap,  which  essentially  assists  the 
operation.  The  blank  tool  may  be  held  either  above  or  below  the  centre  of  the  hob.  The  latter  is 
shown  in  Fig.  270^,  and  is  in  some  leipects  preferable  to  the  former,  as  it  affords  a  better  purchase 
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for  the  tool.  The  method  of  cutting  screw-tools  practised  in  Manchester  is  in  many  respects  similar 
to  that  we  have  just  described,  except  that  it  requires  the  aid  of  change-wheels  and  a  slide-lathe. 
Nevertheless,  as  many  of  the  details  are  common  to  both,  the  observations  we  are  about  to  make  will, 
in  some  measure,  apply  to  manual  as  well  as  mechanical  power. 

The  first  thing  is  to  cut  the  hob,  or  hub,  which  is  effected  by  a  self-acting  slide-rest.  It  is  simply 
a  screw  cut  on  a  solid  cylinder  of  cast  steel,  with  diagonal  grooves  cat  across  the  thread  of  the  screw 
to  act  as  cutters,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2703  ;  the  two  necks  of  the  hob  have  concave  holes  drilled  in  the 
ends  to  carry  the  centres  of  the  lathe.  The  hob  is  placed  between  the  centre  points  of  the  lathe,  by 
means  of  a  dog  or  catch  attached  to  one  end  in  the  usual  way.  Change-wheels  are  then  put  on  to 
connect  the  mandrel  or  spindle  with  the  guide-screw  of  the  lathe,  which  carries  along  the  slide-rest. 
The  wheels  are  so  arranged  that  one  turn  of  the  mandrel  causes  the  slide-rest  to  travel  a  distance 
exactly  equal  to  one  threatj.     The  blank  which  is  to  be  cut  is  firmly  screwed  down  in  the  tool-box 
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of  the  slide-rest,  and  made  to  stand  above  the  centre  of  the  hob,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2704.  It  is 
then  pressed  by  the  screw  of  the  slide-rest  against  the  hob,  and  the  lathe  being  put  in  motion  causes 
the  tool  to  traverse  along  and  against  the  hob,  cutting  it  as  deep  as  may  be  thought  necessary.  The 
face  of  the  tool,  when  cut,  is  a  segment  of  a  circle,  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  diameter  of 
the  hob. 

Fig.  2705  is  a  side  view  of  the  tool  in  this  condition ;  but  this  form  is  not  found  suflBcicntly  eoo. 
noDiical  in  practice,  since  it  can  only  be  ground  and  sharpened  to  a  particular  point,  as  to  6  /  for  when 
ground  to  6,  as  from  a  to  <t,  it  ceases  to  cut,  owing  to  the  top  of  the  tool  being  then  as  far  from  the 
screw  to  be  cut  as  the  bottom.  The  method  adopted  to  obviate  this  difficulty  is  to  give  the  tool  an 
angular  instead  of  a  circular  face,  and  this  is  managed  in  the  following  way :  The  screw-tool  is  re- 
moved from  the  slide-rest,  and,  as  the  hob  revolves,  the  workman  elevates  and  depresses  the  end  of 
the  tool  which  is  in  his  hand,  so  as  to  present  different  points  of  the  face  to  the  cutting  action  of  the 
hob,  until  by  degrees  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  perfectly  angular  face,  which  allows  the  tool  to  be 
ground  nearly  or  quite  to  the  bottom,  with  a  certainty  of  preserving  a  good  cutting  edge.  To  finish 
the  round  top  and  bottom  thread  in  the  lathe,  a  chaser  is  necessary,  it  being  impracticable  to  use  a 
single  Y-tool  with  a  projecting  lip  to  round  off  the  tops  of  the  thread,  because  such  a  tool  would  re- 
quire to  be  sharpened  by  grinding  away  the  top  face,  and  in  that  case  the  clearance  of  the  tool  would 
cause  its  angles,  and  hence  the  angle  of  the  thread  it  will  cut,  to  alter  at  each  grinding.  It  is  the 
usual  practice  to  use  a  chaser,  that  is,  a  screw-cutting  tool  having  several  teeth.  The  disadvantage 
of  this  system  is  that  the  chaser  must  be  cut  from  a  hob,  and  if  the  hob  is  cut  of  the  correct  pitch  it 
ia  liable  to  become  of  incorrect  pitch  in  the  hardening  process,  because  the  steel  usually  increases  in 
diameter  and  shrinks  in  length  from  being  hardened  ;  hence  the  pitch  of  the  hob  will  be  to  that  ex- 
tent finer  when  hardened.    The  chaser  cut  from  the  hob  again  shrinks  from  the  hardening,  and  thus 
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the  error  is  doubled.  To  remedy  this  defect,  Messrs  Pratt  &  Whitney  have  devised  a  new  kind  of 
chasing  tool,  to  be  held  in  a  tool-holder  as  shown  in  Figs.  2706  and  2707.  The  teeth  in  the  direction 
of  their  length  A  are  made  straight  instead  of  in  a  hollow  curve,  as  when  cut  by  a  hob,  and  the  angles 
of  the  teeth  are  corrected  after  hardening.  This,  however,  is  an  expensive  tool  to  make,  and  is  some- 
what unhandy ;  so  that  when  it  is  considered  how  much  more  easy  and  ready  of  accomplishment  it 
a  to  grind  a  plain  turning  tool  to  the  requisite  angle  for  either  an  external  or  an  internal  thread,  it 
heeomes  apparent  that  the  United  States  standard  thread  possesses  important  practical  advantages. 
Furthermore,  a  thread  can  be  cut  much  more  true  upon  wrought  iron  or  steel  with  a  tool  having  a 
single  cutting  tooth  than  with  one  possessing  several  such  teeth,  because  the  latter  are  more  apt  to 
follow  the  inequalities  in  the  texture  of  the  metal. 

An  important  consideration  in  screw-cutting  is  the  position  of  the  tool  relative  to  the  work,  since 
by  a  valuation  in  the  height  of  the  tool  the  depth  of  the  thread  and  therefore  its  angles  may  be  al- 
tered. Suppose,  for  example,  that  Ay  Fig.  2708,  is  the  chaser  or  screw-cutting  tool,  and  B  a  hori- 
zontal line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  work ;  then  the  depth  of  the  thread  cut  will  be  that  of 
the  distance  between  the  lines  C  and  2).  If,  however,  the  horizontal  line  U  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  work,  the  depth  of  thread  cut  will  be  the  distance  from  F  to  G ;  which  being 
^[reatcr  than  that  of  C  2>,  it  follows  that  the  height  of  the  tool  influences  the  depth  of  the 
thread  cut.  In  the  case  of  using  a  chaser,  the  teeth  must  bo  held  to  the  work  in  the  same  relative 
position  as  they  were  to  the  hob  which  cut  them,  no  matter  whether  the  top  face  of  the  teeth  is 
pound  horizontally  level,  is  given  rake  or  keenness  to  make  them  cut  clean,  or  is  ground  at  an  ob- 
tuse angle,  as  is  necessary  upon  brass  work.  Jt  i3,  therefore,  essential  to  insure  that  the  position  of 
the  chaser  be  correct,  and  to  try  the  depth  of  the  thread  during  the  latter  part  of  the  process  of 
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thread-catting.  When,  however,  a  taming  tool  ground  to  the  correct  angle  is  used,  the  top  face  be- 
ing left  level  and  placed  horizontally  level  with  the  centre  of  the  work,  the  thread  cut  will  inevitably 
be  of  the  correct  angle  and  depth.  In  grinding  such  a  tool  to  reaharpen  it,  the  top  face  need  not  be 
touched,  and  hence  the  height  of  the  tool  once  set  will  always  remain  correct ;  whereas,  in  the  case 
of  a  chaser,  at  each  grinding  the  height  of  the  tool  is  altered,  necessitating  its  readjustment,  and 
a  trial  with  a  thread-gauge  to  test  the  accuracy.  If  the  tool  requires  an  incline  upon  the  top  face  to 
make  it  cut  clean  and  well,  the  V  turning  tool  has  still  the  advantage,  inasmuch  as  when  once  the 
top  face  is  set  it  need  not  be  altered,  the  grinding  being  done  on  the  V-faces,  or  side  angles,  whereas 
the  chaser  can  only  be  sharpened  upon  the  the  top  face. 

PowKR  Tools. — ^Lathe-tools  for  catting  screws  have  necessarily,  from  the  nature  of  their  duty,  a 
comparatively  broad  cutting  surface,  rendering  them  very  subject  to  spring.  Those  used  for  V- 
threads,  being  ground  to  fit  the  V  of  the  thread,  are,  in  consequence,  weak  and  liable  to  break  ;  to 
avoid  which  they  should  only  be  given  enough  bottom  rake  to  well  clear  the  thread,  and  top  rake 
sufficient  to  make  them  cut  clean.  They  are  used  at  a  slow  rate  of  cutting  speed,  and  may  therefore 
be  lowered  to  a  straw-colored  temper  (as  reducing  the  temper  strengthens  a  tool).  Firmness  and 
strength  are  of  great  importance  to  this  class  of  tool,  so  that  it  should  be  fastened  with  the  cutting 
edge  as  near  to  the  tool-post  as  is  convenient.  For  use  on  wrought  iron,  it  is  sometimes  given  side 
rake ;  but  this  is  not  of  necessity,  and  is  of  doubtful  utility,  because  the  advantage  gained  by  its 
tendency  to  assist  in  feeding  itself  is  quite  counterbalanced  by  its  increased  liability  to  break  at  the 
point.  It  should  always  be  placed  to  cut  at  the  centre  of  the  work.  For  use  on  brass,  it  must  be 
gi'ound  on  the  top  face  to  an  inclined  plane,  of  which  the  cutting  point  is  the  depressed  end ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  must  have  negative  top  rake. 

For  cutting  square  threads,  a  tool  with  the  sides  ground  away  beneath  sufficiently  to  well  clear  the 
sides  of  the  thread  is  used.  If  the  pitch  of  the  screw  to  be  cut  is  very  coarse,  a  tool  nearly  one-half 
of  the  width  of  the  space  between  one  thread  and  the  next  should  be  employed,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
spring  which  a  tool  of  the  full  width  would  undergo.  After  taking  several  cuts,  the  tool  must  be 
moved  laterally  to  the  amount  of  its  width,  and  cuts  taken  ofif  as  before  until  the  tool  has  cut  some- 
what deeper  than  it  did  before  being  moved,  when  it  must  be  placed  back  again  into  its  first  position, 
and  the  process  repeated  until  the  required  depth  of  thread  is  attained.  Fig.  2709  represents  a 
thread  or  screw  during  the  above-described  process  of  cutting.  ^  ^  is  the  groove  or  space  taken 
out  by  the  cuts  before  the  tool  was  moved ;  li  represents  the  first  cut  taken  after  it  is  moved ;  C  is 
the  point  to  which  the  cut  £  is  supposed  (for  the  purpose  of  this  illustration)  to  have  traveled.  The 
tool  used  having  been  a  little  less  than  one-half  the  proper  width  of  the  space  of  the  thread,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  thread  will  be  left  with  rather  more  than  its  proper  thickness,  which  is  done 
to  allow  finishing  cuts  to  be  taken  upon  its  sides,  for  which  purpose  the  side-tool  is  brought  into 
requisition,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  placed  true,  so  as  to  cut  both  sides  of  the  thread  of  an  equal 
angle  to  the  centre  line  of  the  screw.  In  cutting  Y-threads  of  a  coarse  pitch,  the  tool  may  be  made 
less  in  width  than  the  required  space  between  the  threads  demands,  so  that  it  may  be  moved  a  little 
laterally  in  order  to  take  a  cut  off  one  side  of  the  thread  only  at  a  time,  by  which  means  a  heavier 
cut  may  be  taken  with  less  liability  for  the  tool  to  spring  in ;  but  the  finishing  cut  is  better  if  taken 
by  a  tool  of  the  full  width  or  shape  of  the  thread. 

Fig.  2710  represents  a  tool  for  cutting  an  outside  V-thread  in  brass  work.  When,  however,  the 
tool-point  must  of  necessity  stand  far  out  from  the  tool-post,  it  must  be  given  negative  top  rake,  to 
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make  it  cut  smoothly  and  prevent  its  jamng.  .  To  adapt  this  tool  to  cutting  V-thrcads  on  iron,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  it  top  rake. 

For  cutting  square  threads  on  brass  work,  the  tool  shown  in  Fig.  2711  should  be  used.  The  thick- 
ness at  C  must  however  be  made  sufficiently  greater  than  that  at  B  to  clear  well  the  sides  of  the 
thread.  This  will  answer  very  well  for  threads  of  fine  pitches,  but  for  coarse  ones  the  part  from  C 
to  A  while  still  slightly  thicker  at  C  to  give  the  tool  clearance,  should  also  be  atwist  with  the  body 
of  the  tool-steel,  the  amount  of  the  twist  agreeing  with  the  angle  of  the  thread  to  be  cut,  so  as  to 
leave  the  tool  as  strong  as  possible.  (See  also  Screw-cuttino  Machines,  Scrsw-Thrsad,  and  Taps 
AND  Dies.)  J.  R. 

LATITE-TOOLS,  turning  (SLIDE-REST).  While  the  operation  of  turning  in  the  lathe  is  ac- 
complished  vrith  more  facility,  truth,  and  expedition  than  any  other  metal-cutting  process  performed 
by  steel  tools  in  conjunction  with  a  machine,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  requires  more  manipulative  skill 
than  any  other,  for  the  following  reasons :  1.  The  range  of  work  operated  upon  in  the  lathe  is  vastly 
more  extensive.  2.  The  work  requires  to  be  finished  in  the  lathe,  and  is  not  supposed  to  be  operated 
upon  after  leaving  the  lathe  by  files  or  other  truing  or  adjusting  tools.  8.  The  speed  at  whidi  the 
work  travels  covers  a  gi'cater  range,  and  is  left  more  largely  dependent  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
operator.  4.  The  cutting  operation  is  in  a  majority  of  instances  continuous.  6.  The  variations  in 
form  as  well  as  in  the  angle  of  the  facets  of  the  tool  are  more  multitudinous.  6.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  tools  operate  may  be,  and  arc  in  actual  practice,  widely  divergent. 

The  considerations  which  determine  the  proper  form  of  a  turning  tool  are  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
ria] to  be  cut,  the  distance  of  the  tool-edge  from  the  tool-post  or  rest,  and  in  conjunction  with  these 
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the  angles  of  the  f ncets  whose  line  of  junction  forms  the  cutting  edge,  combined  with  the  position  of 
the  top  face  or  facet  with  relation  to  the  work.  As  a  general  principle,  the  more  acute  these  angles 
are  one  to  another,  the  keener  and  the  weaker  is  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool.  In  Fig.  2712,  J  de- 
notes the  top  and  B  the  bottom  face  of  the  tool.  Top  rake  is  the  name  given  to  the  inclination  of 
the  face  A  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  negative  top  rake  is  the  name  given  to  the  angle  of  the 
face  A  when  its  point  is  the  lowest,  as  would  be  the  case  if  t)ie  plane  of  that  face  was  as  denoted  by 
the  line  E,  The  angle  of  the  bottom  face  to  the  line  C  D  is  termed  the  bottom  rake  or  clearance. 
Thus  the  line  F  denotes  by  its  variation  from  a  right  angle  the  bottom  rake.  The  cutting  value  of 
a  tool  is  principally  determined  by  the  top  rake  with  relation  to  the  work,  and  this  fact  it  is  which 
determines  whether  a  tool  having  any  definite  angles  of  facet  to  foinn  its  cutting  edge  shall  act  as  a 
citting  or  as  a  scraping  tool.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  have  four  turning  tools  of  exactly 
similar  form,  and  apply  them  to  the  piece  of  turning  work  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  2718  at  A.  The 
action  of  the  tool  held  in  position  J  will  be  to  scrape ;  in  position  2,  to  cut  and  scrape  at  once ;  in 
position  3,  to  cut  moderately  well ;  and  in  position  4,  to  cut  freely.  On  referring  to  the  dotted  lines 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  angle  or  top  rake  of  the  tool  to  the  work  is  but  slightly  varied.  Tools 
for  wrought  iron  require  the  angle  or  rake  of  the  top  facet  to  be,  as  a  rule,  as  shown  in  position  4  ; 
but  if  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool  stands  far  out  from  the  tool-post  or  clamp,  this  rake  must  be  made 
to  assimilate  toward  position  8.  Tools  for  cast  iron  require  the  top  rake  to  be  similar  to  that  shown 
in  position  3 ;  but  if  the  tool  stands  far  out,  or  is  slight  in  proportion  to  its  duty,  the  rake  must  be 
modified  toward  that  shown  in  position  2.  Tools  for  brass  require  the  top  face  to  be  in  position  2, 
while  if  the  tool-edge  protrades  far  from  the  tool-post,  negative  top  rake,  as  shown  in  position  1,  must 
be  employed.  The  distance  of  the  cutting  edge  from  the  tool-post  or  tool-holder  of  the  lathe,  then, 
is  an  important  clement  in  determining  the  necessary  amount  of  top  rake ;  and  instead  of  defining 
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that  rake  as  ranging  between  a  certain  number  of  degrees  of  angle,  it  is  preferable  to  explain  the 
principle  from  which  its  amount  is  under  ordinarily  varying  conditions  determined  in  actual  practice. 
It  is  in  fact  altogether  erroneous  to  give  a  fixed  degree  of  angle  as  proper  for  a  lathe-cutting  tool, 
because  the  size  of  the  work  and  the  rate  of  feed,  independent  of  the  tool  itself,  regulate  to  a  large 
degree  the  angle  at  which  the  tool  stands  in  relation  to  the  work. 

Suppose  we  give  to  a  common  front  tool  an  angle  of  the  bottom  face  of  say  6° ;  let  us  see  how 
soch  a  definite  angle  will  operate  in  practice.  In  Fig.  2714,  A  represents  in  each  case  the  6°  of 
angle  on  the  side  face  of  the  tool,  while  B  represents  the  angle  of  the  respective  cuts.  The  rate  of 
fc«i  is  alike  for  the  respective  diameters,  and  wc  find  that  with  a  constant  degree  of  angle  and  a 
constant  rate  of  feed,  the  angle  of  the  tool  to  the  cut  varies  with  every  varying  diameter ;  and  fur- 
thermore, the  clearance  of  the  tool  becomes  greater  as  the  size  of  the  work  operated  upon  is  in- 
creased, whereas  in  good  practice  the  exact  opposite  is  required.  To  maintain  a  fixed  degree  of 
angle  upon  the  side  face  of  the  tool  with  relation  to  the  cut,  the  tool-angle  must  be  varied  acoording 
to  the  size  of  the  work  and  the  rate  of  feed.  The  size  fst  the  work,  the  hardness  of  the  metal,  the 
size  of  the  tool-steel,  the  depth  of  the  cut  to  be  taken,  the  distance  of  the  cutting  edge  from  the 
tool-clamp,  and  lastly  the  shape  and  strength  of  the  cutting  end  of  the  tool  itself,  are  all  considera- 
tions which  go  to  determine  the  proper  angle  for  the  top  face. 

It  is  always  desirable,  circumstances  permitting,  to  place  nearly  all  the  rake  upon  the  top  face  of 
the  tool.  In  those  cases  (to  be  hereafter  specified)  in  which  the  top  rake  must,  from  the  nature  of 
the  work,  be  modified,  the  tool  must  be  given  the  necessary  keenness  by  an  addition  of  bottom  rake. 
These  top  and  bottom  faces,  taken  one  in  conjunction  with  the  other,  form  a  wedge,  and  all  cutting 
tools  are  nothing  more  than  wedges.  The  strain  sustained  by  the  top  face  is  not  alone  that  due  to 
the  severing  of  the  metal,  but  that  in  addition  which  is  exerted  to  break  or  curl  the  shaving,  which 
would,  if  not  obstructed  by  the  top  face,  come  off  in  a  straight  line,  like  a  piece  of  cord  being  unwound 
from  a  cylinder ;  but  on  coming  into  contact  with  that  face  immediately  after  it  has  left  the  cutting 
edge,  the  shaving  is  forced  out  of  the  stnught  line,  and  takes  a  circular  form  of  more  or  less  diame- 
ter acoording  to  the  amount  of  top  rake  possessed  by  the  tool.  The  direction  of  the  whole  strain 
upon  the  top  face  is  at  a  right  angle  to  it,  as  denoted  in  fig.  2715  by  the  line  i>,  A  representing  the 
rak,  B  the  tool,  and  C  the  shaving.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  then  that  if  a  tool  possessing  so 
nadi  top  rake  is  held  far  out  from  the  tool-post  or  clamp,  or  is  slight  in  body,  any  springing  or  de- 
icetion  of  the  tool  will  cause  the  tool-point  to  take  a  deeper  cut,  and  that  the  tendency  of  the  strain 
ttpoa  the  top  face  is  to  draw  the  tool  deeper  into  its  cut.  A  plain  out  (either  inside  or  outside)  admits 
of  the  applieation  of  a  maximam  of  front  or  top  rake,  and  of  a  piinimum  of  bottom  or  side  rake ;  but 
a  tool  of  this  description,  if  used  upon  work  having  a  break  in  the  cut  (such  as  a  key  way  or  alot), 
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would  ran  in  and  break  ofF  from  the  following  causes :  If  the  strain  upon  the  tool  were  equal  in 
force  at  all  times  during  the  cut,  the  spring  would  also  be  equal,  and  the  cut  therefore  a  smooth 
one ;  but  in  taking  a  first  cut,  there  may  be,  and  usually  is,  more  metal  to  be  cut  off  the  work  in  one 
place  than  in  another ;  besides  which  there  are  inequalities  in  the  texture  of  the  metal,  so  that,  when 
the  harder  parts  come  into  contact  with  the  tool,  it  springs  more  and  cuts  deeper  than  it  does  when 
cutting  the  softer  parts,  and  therefore  flares  the  face  of  the  work  uneven.  If  less  rake  be  given  to 
the  tool  on  its  top  and  more  on  its  side  or  bottom  face,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  2716,  A  being  (he 
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shaft  as  before,  JB  the  tool,  and  C  the  shaving,  the  line  D  is  the  direction  of  the  strain  put  upon  the 
tool  by  the  shaving,  which  has  but  very  little  if  any  tendency  to  spring  the  tool  into  its  cut.  It 
follows  then  that,  if  two  tools  are  placed  in  position  to  take  an  equal  cut  off  similar  work,  that  which 
possesses  the  most  top  rake,  while  receiving  the  least  strain  from  the  shaving,  receives  it  in  a  direc- 
tion the  most  likely  to  spring  it  into  its  cut.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  used  upon  any  work  having 
a  tendency  to  draw  the  tool  in,  nor  upon  work  to  perform  which  the  tool  must  stand  far  out  from 
the  tool-post,  for  in  either  case  it  will  spring  into  its  cut. 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  top  face  having  but  very  little  rake,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  the 
cutting  edge  keenness  by  the  application  of  a  maximum  of  bottom  rake,  the  tool  becomes  propor- 
tionately weak,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2716,  in  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the  cutting  edge  is  compara- 
tively weak,  and  is  hence  liable  to  break.  Taking  all  these  considerations  into  account,  we  arrive  at 
the  tool  shown  in  Fig.  2717  as  representing  the  most  desirable  proportions  of  top  and  bottom  rake 
for  ordinary  purposes  upon  light  work.  Such  a  tool,  however,  is  not  adapted  to  taking  very  heavy 
cuts,  for  which  duty  the  tool  is  given  what  is  tenned  side  rake ;  that  is  to  say,  the  top  face  of  the  tool 
possesses  angle  across  its  width,  as  denoted  in  Fig.  2718  at  A,  The  amount  of  power  required  to 
feed  a  lathe-tool  or  other  metal-cutting  tool  into  its  cut  at  the  same  time  that  the  tool  is  cutting,  is 
considerable  when  a  heavy  cut  is  being  taken ;  and  the  object  of  side  rake  is  not  only  to  make  the  tool 
more  keen  without  sacrificing  its  strength,  but  to  relieve  the  feed-screw  or  gearing  of  a  part  of  this 
strain  by  giving  the  tool  a  tendency  to  feed  along  and  into  its  cut,  which  is  accomplished  by  side  rake 
as  follows.  Suppose,  in  Fig.  2718,  ^  to  be  a  cross-section  at  ui  ^  of  the  tool  shown  in  Fig.  2717, 
W  representing  the  work  and  8  the  shaving ;  then  the  pressure  due  to  bending  the  shaving  gives  the 
tool  a  tendency  to  feed  itself  along  and  into  the  cut.  The  direction  of  the  pressure  due  to  bending  the 
shaving  has  in  fact  followed  the  direction  of  the  top  rake,  decreasing  its  tendency  to  run  or  spring 
in,  with  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  above-mentioned  inclination  to  feed  itself  along  or  into  its 
lateral  cut. 

When  side  rake  is  called  into  use,  a  corresponding  amount  of  front  rake  must  be  dispensed 
with,  or  its  tendency  to  feed  itself  becomes  so  great  that  it  will  swing  round,  using  the  tool-post  as  a 
centre  (feeding  rapidly  into  the  cut),  siiring  in,  and  break  from  the  undue  pressure,  particularly  if  the 
lathe  or  machine  has  any  play  in  the  slides.  So  much  side  rake  may  be  given  to  a  tool  that  it  will 
feed  itself  without  the  aid  of  any  feed-motion,  for  the  force  required  to  bend  the  shaving  (in  heavy 
cuts  only)  will  react  upon  the  tool,  forcing  it  up  and  into  Us  cut,  while  the  amount  of  bottom  rake, 
or  clearance,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  may  be  made  just  sufficient  to  permit  the  tool  to  enter  its  cat 
to  the  required  thickness  of  shaving  or  feed  and  no  more ;  and  it  will,  after  the  cut  is  once  begun, 
feed  itself,  and  stop  of  itself  vihen  the  cut  is  over.    But  to  grind  a  tool  to  this  exactitude  is  too  deli- 
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cate  an  operation  for  ordinary  practice.  The  experiment  has,  however,  been  successfully  tried ;  but 
it  was  found  necessary  to  have  the  slides  of  the  lathe  very  nicely  adjusted,  and  to  take  up  the  lost 
motion  in  the  cross-feed  screw. 

For  roughing  out  and  for  long  continuous  cuts,  this  tool  is  the  best  of  any  that  can  be  used, 
because  it  presents  a  keen  cutting  edge  to  the  metal,  and  the  cutting  edge  receives  the  maximum  of 
support  from  the  steel  beneath  or  behind  it.  It  receives  less  strain  from  the  shaving  than  any  other, 
and  will,  in  consequence  of  these  virtues  combined,  take  a  heavier  cut,  and  stand  it  longer,  than  any 
other  tool ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  for  taking  a  finishing  cut  as  one  having  front  rake,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
2716. 
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HaTing  determined  the  position  of  the  requisite  rake,  the  next  consideration  is  that  of  the  proper 
height  of  the  cutting  edge  from  the  body  of  the  tool.  This  hci;;ht  varies  in  practice  because  of  the 
differences  in  height  between  the  top  face  of  the  slide-rest  and  the  horizontal  centre  of  the  lathe- 
centre,  which  distance  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  steel  necessary  for  different  sizes  of  lathes, 
and  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  maker  of  the  lathe. 

In  Fig.  2719  is  shown  a  tool  having  a  maximum  of  such  height,  the  object  being  to  forge  the  cut- 
ting end  of  the  tool  long  at  the  angle,  so  that  it  will  afford  more  material,  and  can  therefore  be 
ground  up  on  the  grindstone  a  greater  number  of  times  without  being  rcforged.  The  objections  to 
such  a  tool,  however,  are  very  grave,  for  the  following  reasons.  The  pressure  of  the  cut  must 
inevitably  cause  the  tool  to  spring  or  bend  downward,  and  the  fulcrum  off  which  this  spring  takes 
phice  is  at  the  edge  of  the  slide-rest  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  2*719.  If  then  we  draw  from  the  point  A 
the  section  of  a  circle  B,  the  direction  of  the  latter  as  denoted  by  the  an*ow  will  be  the  direction  in 
which  the  spring  of  the  tool  will  take  place.  In  addition  to  this  defect,  the  tool  is  difficult  to  forge, 
and  during  that  process  the  grain  of  the  steel  is  considerably  upset,  which  deteriorates  it.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  grind  because  of  the  lediousness  of  the  operation,  which 
arises  from  the  length  of  the  face  presenting  so  much  surface  requiring  to  be  ground  away.  The 
tools  shown  in  Figs.  2716  and  2717  are  of  proper  height ;  their  conformation  renders  them  easy  to 
forge  and  to  grind,  while  the  full  strength  is  retained. 

The  next  cansidcration  is  that  of  the  requisite  form  for  the  nose  of  the  tool,  as  the  extreme  point 
or  end  of  the  cutting  edge  is  termed.  Round-nosed  tools,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  2720,  have  more 
cutting  edge  to  them  (the  depths  of  the  cuts  being  equal)  than  the  straight-nosed  ones  shown  in  Figs. 
2717  and  2718,  receiving  as  the  result  moi*e  strain  from,  and  becoming  more  liable  to  run  into  or 
out  from,  the  cut.  If  sufficient  rake  is  given  to  the  tool  to  obviate  this  defect,  it  will,  under  a  heavy 
cut,  spring  in.  It  is,  however,  well  adapted  to  cutting  out  curves,  or  taking  finishing  cuts  on  wrought- 
iron  work  which  is  so  strong  and  stiff  as  not  to  spring  away  from  it,  because  it  can  be  used  with  a 
coarse  feed  without  leaving  deep  or  rough  tool-  or  feed-marks ;  it  should,  however,  always  be  used 
with  a  slow  speed.  On  coming  into  contact  with  the  scale  or  skin  of  the  metal,  in  case  the  work  will 
not  true  up,  it  is  liable  to  spring  away  from  its  cut.  If  held  far  out  from  the  tool-post,  it  is  apt  to 
jar  or  chatter ;  and  unless  the  work  and  the  tool  are  both  firmly  held,  it  is  liable  to  cut  deeper  into 
the  softer  than  into  the  harder  parts  of  the  metal.  The  angles  or  sides  of  a  cutting  tool  must  not 
of  necessity  be  quite  flat  (unless  for  use  on  slight  work,  as  rods  or  spindles),  but  slightly  curved,  and 
in  all  cases  rounded  at  the  point,  at  least  as  much  as  in  the  tool  shown  in  Fig.  2721.    If  the  angles 
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were  left  flat  and  the  point  sharp,  the  tool  would  leave  deep  and  ragged  feed-marks ;  the  extreme 
point,  wearing  away  quickly,  would  soon  render  the  tool  too  dull  for  use,  and  the  point  would  be  apt 
to  break. 

For  the  finishing  cuts  of  heavy  cast-iron  work,  which  is  not  liable  to  spring,  the  broad  squai^e-nosed 
tool  shown  in  Fig.  2722  is  the  best.  On  ordinary  cast-iron  work  a  feed  can  be  used  with  this  tool 
almost  as  broad  at  a  cut  as  the  nose  of  the  tool  itself ;  providing,  however,  that  it  is  set  in  position 
with  great  exactitude,  so  that  its  flat  nose  or  front  will  be  even  or  true  with  the  face  of  the  work  it 
is  intended  to  cut,  and  that  it  is  held  as  close  in  to  the  tool-post  as  it  can  conveniently  be ;  and  that, 
if  fed  by  hand,  it  be  fed  evenly,  because  all  tools  possessing  a  broad  cutting  surface  are  subservient 
to  spring,  which  spring  is  always  in  a  direction  (as  in  this  case)  to  deepen  the  cut ;  so  that,  if  more 
cut  is  tjiSren  at  one  revolution  or  stroke  than  at  another,  the  one  cut  will  be  deeper  than  the  other. 
They  are  likewise  liable  to  jar  or  tremble,  the  only  remedy  for  which  is  to  grind  away  some  of  the 
catting  face  or  ed«;c,  making  it  narrower.  For  taking  finishing  cuts  on  cast  iron,  more  top  rake  r^iay 
be  given  to  the  tool  than  is  employed  to  rough  it  out,  unless  the  metal  to  be  cut  is  very  hard ;  elnc 
the  metal  will  be  found,  upon  inspection,  to  have  numerous  small  holes  on  the  face  that  ha^^  been  cut, 
appearing  as  though  it  was  very  porous.  This  occurs  because  the  tool  has  not  cut  keenly  enougli, 
and  has  broken  the  grain  of  the  metal  out  a  little  in  advance  of  the  cut,  in  consequence  of  an  unduo 
pressure  sustained  by  the  metal  at  the  moment  of  its  being  severed  by  the  tool-edge.  For  small 
wrought-lron,  steel,  or  copper  work,  the  tool  shown  in  Fig.  2721  possesses  the  proper  elements  of 
shape,  being  far  preferable  to  the  square-nosed  tools,  since  such  tools  do  not  cut  the  tough  or  fibrous 
metals  true,  but  follow  the  texture  of  the  metal,  cutting  deepest  into  the  softest  paits,  especially 
when  the  tool-edge  becomes  dulled  from  use. 

All  tools  should  be  fastened  or  held  so  that  their  cutting  edges  are  as  near  the  tool-post  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  avoid  their  springing,  and  to  check  as  far  as  possible  their  giving  way  to  the  cut,  in 
coDseqoenoe  of  the  play  there  may  be  in  the  slides  of  the  tool-rest ;  but  if,  from  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  performed,  the  tool  must  of  necessity  stand  out  far  from  the  tool-post,  we  should  give  the 
tool  but  little  top  rake,  and  be  suro  not  to  place  it  above  the  horizontal  centro  of  the  work.    The 
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tool  most  BubBeirient  to  BpriDg  i«  the  parUa^  or  groorlng  tool  shown  in  Fi^.  2T!3,  which,  haTinR  ■ 
■quiire  Qose  snd  ■  brotd  cutting  Eurfice  placed  parallel  lo  the  depth  of  tlie  cut,  and  requiring  at 
times  to  ba  slight  in  body,  combines  all  the  elcmuotg  which  prcdisjiosc  a  tool  lo  spring;  to  obviate 
wblcb,  it  should  be  placed  at  or  a  little  below  the  centre,  if  used  in  a  lathe  under  diaadiaatageoua 
conditions.  The  poiul  at  C  is  made  thickei-  than  the  vi jdth  at  D,  to  (rive  clearance  to  the  sides,  so 
that  it  will  only  cut  at  tlie  end ;  and  the  breadth  U  left  deeper  than  the  width  of  the  bodj  at  the 
tool^steel,  lo  compenlate  in  some  measure  for  the  lack  of  sutratBDCo  in  the  thickness. 

The  spring-tool  shown  Id  Fig.  2T24  is  Hpeciall;  adapted  to  Gniahing  sweeps  or  curves,  and  maj  be 
used  on  ei^er  wrought  or  cast  iron,  or  brass ;  the  only  difference  In  shnpc  required  to  tit  it  for  such 
various  uses  is  to  rive  it  less  top  rake  fortaat  than  for  wrought  iron,  and  less  for  bnus  than  for  either. 
The  fulcrum  off  which  it  springs  is  at  the  point  A,  because  that  is  the  weakest  part  (since  tlie  cut- 
"  's  at  a  ioverage  to  A) ;  the  line  of  spring  of  the  edge  B  is  therefore  in  the  direetioa 


of  the  HiTOw  C,  which  la  away  from  Its  cut,  *a  thai  it  will  give  way  to  the  metal  rather  than 
spring  into  it,  which  causes  it  to  recede  fi'om  the  hanicr  and  spring  into  the  softer  parts  of  the 
metal,  renderiog  its  use  unadrisable  except  for  Gaishing  curves,  which  it  will  do  more  smoothly  and 
cleanly  than  any  other  tool,  especially  when  necessity  compels  it  to  be  held  far  out  fiom  the  tool-post. 

^dc  tools  for  use  on  iron,  steel,  or  copper  are  subject  to  all  the  priociplcs  already  explained  as 
governing  the  use  and  shapes  of  front  tools,  and  differ  from  them  only  in  tlial  the  cutting  end  of  the 
tool  is  bent  around  to  enable  the  cutting  edge  to  operate  upon  a  face  of  the  work  which  stands  at  a 
i'i;-ht  am;lc  to  the  parallel  cut.  A  front  tool  is  used  to  carry  the  Btrnight  Cut  nearly  up  to  the  shoulder; 
then  a  side  tool  is  introduced  to  take  out  the  comer  and  cut  the  side  faci;. 

'  A  side  tool  whose  cutting  end  is  bent  to  the  left,  as  in  Fig.  STSB,  is  called  a  lefl-baoded  side  tool; 
and  one  which  is  bent  to  the  right,  a  right-handed  side  tool.  The  cutting  edues  should  foim  an  acute 
angle,  so  that,  when  the  point  of  the  tool  is  cutting  out  a  comer,  either  the  point  only  or  one  edge  is 
cutting  at  a  time ;  for  if  both  of  the  edges  cut  at  once,  the  strain  upon  the  tool  causes  it  to  spring 
in.  For  heavy  work  it  may  be  made  more  round  nosed,  and  allowed  to  cut  all  round  the  curve,  and 
with  a  coarse  feed.  It  is  also  an  eieellent  tool  for  roughing  out  sweeps  or  curves ;  and  for  small 
short  bolts  it  may  be  used  on  the  parallel  part  as  well  aa  under  the  head.  For  taking  out  a  «»raer  or 
tillet  ID  Blight  work,  which  is  liable  to  spring  from  the  pressure  of  the  cut,  the  point  must  be  rounded 
very  little,  and  the  fillet  be  shaped  by  operating  the  straight  and  cross  feed  of  the  lathe.  It  is  made 
right-  or  left-handed  by  bending  it  in  the  required  direclion,  thai  shown  being  a  left-handed  one. 
This  form  of  ^de  tool  is  that  most  desirable  for  all  small  work  where  it  can  be  got  in ;  and  in  the 
event  of  a  side  face  being  very  hard,  it  possesses  the  advantnge  that  the  point  of  the  tool  may  bu 
made  to  enter  the  metal  Brst  and  beneath  the  hard  skin,  causliig  It  to  break  away  from  the  pressure 
of  the  cut. 

For  cutting  down  side  faces  where  tbere  is  but  little  room  for  the  tool  to  pass,  the  toot  shown  in 
Fig.  2726  is  used,  A  being  the  cutting  edge.    Not  much  clearance  is  I'cquired  on  the  side  of  this 
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tool,  the  keenness  being  given  to  it  by  grinding  away  the  edge  C,  so  that  the  top  face,  from  C\o  A, 
Is  an  inclined  plane,  A  being  the  apex.  This  tool  should  be  so  placed  that  the  pdnt  B  cuts  a  little 
the  deepest,  and  the  cutting  edge  at  the  point  B  is  clear  cf  the  cut ;  the  only  consideration  with 
reference  to  it  is  liaw  much  rake  to  give  it  on  the  face,  from  C?  to  ,^,  which  should  be  lees  for  cast 
iron  than  for  wrought  iron,  and  more  when  the  metal  is  soft  than  when  It  is  hard.  Its  spiing 
does  not  afFect  it  to  any  degree,  since  it  springs  vertically  and  in  a  line  with  the  face  of  the  cut, 
and  not  laterally  and  into  It, 

Ta-i-ning  TooUfor  Brum. — The  main  distinction  between  tools  tor  use  on  iron  or  steel,  and  those 
for  use  on  brass  work,  is  that  the  latter  do  not  require  any  top  rake  (nnlcss  the  brass  contain*  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  copper).  Ft;;.  2727  presents  a  front  tool  for  brass,  which  possesses 
every  quallQctttlon  for  all  plain  ouCsido  work,  both  for  roughing  out  and  flnislilng.     For  very  H^ 
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■rork,  or  when  the  tool  rouEt  be  held  kr  out  from  tbe  tool-post,  It  ma;  b^  gtrsD  a  little  more 

rake  on  the  bottom  or  side  faces;  while  foi'  flniahing,  the  point  ma;  be  more  rounded  and  used 

with  a  coaner  feed,  proTiding  the  tool  i»  rigid  and  not  liable  to  apring.     WhcD  held  far  out  from  tbs 

tool-post,  the  side  laces  may  be  ground  keener,  and  the  top  face  have  n^ative  top  rake ;  that  is  to 

uv,  aome  of  the  nke  may  be  ground  off  the  top  face,  and  more  given  to  the  bottom  or  side  face. 

Uoder  mch  conditions,  also,  the  outtlng  surface  on  the  point  of  the  tool  ma;  be  reduced  as  small 

as  cODvenient,  so  u  la  avoid  the  llabil- 

ilv  to  spring.    Ground  round-uoaed  and  ^^'^^ 

smoothed  with  an  oil-stone,  thia  tool 

gives  a  true   and   eicollent  finish   to  i 

pliiD  work. 

The  beat  aide  tool  for  brass  is  that 
fhown  in  Fig.  iTi8.  It  requires  Utile 
or  no  top  rake,  and  but  little  side  or 
bottom  rake,  unlejs  used  upon  very 
alight  work,  or  Dsed  under  conditions 
rendering  it  liable  to  spripg.  For  tak- 
ing out  comers,  and  for  turning  out  re-  

ceases  which  do  not  ps«a  ontirelv  through 
the  metal,  it  haa  no  equaL  When  It  is 
held  far  out  froiu  the  tool-post,  it  should  - 
have  the  top  face  beveled  off,  at  an 
angle  of  whtch  the  cutting  part  la  the 
lowest,  which  will  thus  prevent  It  from 
jarring  or  chattering,  and  from  spring- 
ing into  the  work.  In  grinding  it,  griud 
ont;  the  end  (rounding  ofF  the  comer 
slightly),  BO  «a  to  preserve  the  bend 
upon  the  end  of  the  tool,  which  is  placed 

there  to  give  it  clearance.     It  will  take  a  parallel  cut  equally  as  w 
work  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  both  purpoaca. 

Lathe-Tool  HoliUn  are  appliances  used  to  support  the  tool  when  it  requires  to  stand  far  out  fiom 
the  lool-poM,  Ibe  size  and  strength  of  the  hinder  being  much  greater  than  of  the  tool.  For  small 
work  a  tool-holder  is  often  emploTcd,  the  object  being  to  save  the  forging  of  the  tools  by  securing 
a  abort  piece  of  n>d-st«el  In  tbc  holder  at  the  reqiiiaite  angle  to  use  the  edges  at  Che  end  face  of  the 
siccl  as  the  cutting  edges.     The  slot  in  the  tool-holder  being  at  Che  requisite  angle,  the  tool  is  always 
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presented  to  the  work  having  a  correct  ingle  for  ordinary  purposes.  Flga.  2729  and  2730  represent 
tool-holders  for  small  work.  Fig.  2731  is  a  tool-holJer  for  heavy  external  work,  and  Fig.  3732  for 
Internal  duly.     It  is  obvious  that  the  end  B  \i  made  to  enter  and  be  fastened  in  the  tool-post. 

CuOinff  Spfeif  of  Turning  TooU. — The  cutting  speeds  moat  advantageoua  for  turning  metals 
dirpcnds  in  a  great  mcnsure  upon  the  lengths  of  the  cut.  The  principle  adopted  for  cast  iron  by 
William  Sellers  k  Co.,  in  the  feeds  of  their  planers  and  cylinder-boring  machines,  is  undoubtedly  the 
correct  one.     The  theory  of  this  principle  is  that,  by  taking  a  light  Gniahing  cut  undcra  very  coarse 


feed,  with  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool  ground  flat  ro  as  to  leave  the  surface  of  the  work  level,  the 
edge  of  the  tool  is  under  cutting  duly  during  a  minimum  of  time,  and  hence  preserves  its  cutting 
edge  longer  in  proportion  to  the  duty.  And  since  the  cutting  edge  ia  better  preserved,  it  follows  that 
the  finished  work  will  be  more  nearly  parallel.  This  prindple  applies  more  particularly  to  cast  Iron 
than  to  wrought  iron  or  ateel,  because  there  la  leaa  strain  in  severing  that  metal.  In  planing  ma- 
riini«  the  speed  usually  varies  between  IE  and  IB  feet  of  cut  per  minute,  and  the  feed  for  the  first 
nla  is  from  10  to  20  traverses  of  the  work  to  an  inch  of  tool  travel ;  but  for  finishing  cuts  the  loot 
travel  is  mcreased  u  from  one  dghth  to  one-4ia1f  inch  per  cutting  traverse  of  the  work,  the  broader 


cuts  bein;;  lakea  upon  Che  larger  sizee  of  work.  Id  turoiag  wrought  iron,  Bteel,  or  brass  work,  tbc 
wme  principle  holdn  goi  d,  but  is  a  iiiinor  decree.  Under  all  orduinry  circunistuioeB  n  mkiimum  of 
tool-feed  rather  than  ol  laihe-apewl  will  iierfoim  the  ;;rettle9t  quantity  of  work  ia  a  given  time. 

Poaer  rtquired  J3r  Lullit-'J'ouln.—Ur.  Ilartig  has  determined  that  the  power  required  for  turning 
off  metaU  ia  gruiier  foi-  Bmall  diamcterd  than  for  larger  ones.  He  gives  the  following  fonnulR,  in 
which  F  I'epiesents  horse-power  and  If  the  wdght  of  ineltU  removed  per  hour  in  pounds ; 

Turning  east  iron ^=.0814  W 

'•       wrougiitiron P=.0327  W 

"       steel P=.047  W 

The  power  reijuired  to  drive  ordinarj  cutting  tools  when  empty  variee  for  lathes  with  the  number 
ol  Hbnfte  between  tbc  driviDg-sbaft  and  the  main  spindle.  In  the  foUowiug  fonnulie  n  ropresenla 
the  number  of  shafts  between  Ihe  dnvlnj-ebaft  and  the  main  spindle : 

No.  of  Intcnned>it«  Hbafti.  IJ^hi  LatlwB,  Empt;.  Heavy  IiibH,  Em[st}'. 

I) I':=.Ob  +  .000011 i'=:0.26  +  .0031n 

lor  2 P=.lia  +  .OOian J'=  0.2B  +  .068  n 

8  or  4 /*=  .OS  +  .08  n P  =  0.20  +  0.18  n 

J.  R.  (in  part). 
LAUNDER.    Sec  Mills  (Gold,  Biltki:,  nc). 

LAUNDRY  JIACHINGKY.  The  proees?  of  laundering  as  now  practi^  in  tliie  eountr;  differs 
materially  from  the  methods  formerly  employed  ;  boiling  uf  the  fabricn,  hand-rubbing,  and  friction- 
ii-oning  bBving  been  entirely  euperseded  by  varioue  ingeniously  conttiveil  msebines.  Tlic  process  ia 
divided  into  four  <lepBrtments — bleaching,  washing,  starehing,  and  ironing. 

B  LEA  CHI. 10.— The  bleaching  process  is  required  more  particularly  for  new  work.  Il9  object  is  to 
whiten  the  goods,  and  al^o  lo  remove  any  tiaccB  of  oil  whicb  may  have  adhered  to  the  fabric  during; 
tbe  process  of  luuiufacture.     This  is  accomplished  by  soaking  tbc  articles  fot  a  variable  length  of 

lime  in  a  solution  composed  chiefly 
of  chloride  of  lime  and  caustic  soda, 
thoroughly  incorporated  wilh  a  large 
quHntity  of  watiir.  After  having  re- 
mained in  the  lye  aolulion  for  a  suf- 
ficient period,  Ihe  ai-iieles  are  dipped 
in  the  "sour,"  which  is  a  Eolution 
mode  from  oil  of  vittiol  and  water. 
This  aoliitioa  acutralin'S  and  re- 
moves all  trace  of  the  alkalL  Both 
of  the  bleBCliiDg  soluiiona  are  made 
quite  weak,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
fabric  submitted  to  their  action. 

WiSBlNG. — T^nw  -  tB«Aini7  Ma- 
cfti'rws. — There  arc  Ihrce  principal 
types  of  washing  machines,  the  cm-  . 
ploymcnt  of  each  being  delermined 
by  the  class  of  (.-oods  to  be  wa»hed. 
lo  collar  nnd  cuS  laundvies  the  diuh- 
wAtd,  Fig.  2783,  is  considered  the 
most  efficient.  It  consists  of  a  sta- 
tionary cylindrical  case,  having  in 
its  interior  a  wheel  divided  into  four 
comparlmentB  and  hung  upon  a  hor- 
izonlal  shaft.  Tbc  wheel  is  either 
made  waler-tl::ht  or  perforated. 
The  former  coiistruclion  ia  pre- 
ferred when  floall  artielen,  and  the  latter  when  large  goods,  are  (o  be  washed. 

The  wheel  is  generally  one  fool  smaller  in  diaiiielcr  than  the  inclosing  cylinder.  For  small  itoi'k 
it  meaamvs  UHimlly  S  (I.  6  in.  in  diomeler  and  2  ft.  <t  in.  in  depth  ;  for  large  articles  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  is  from  T  to  8  ft.  Motion  is  imparted  to  the  wheel  by  bevel-gearing.  The  speed  of  the 
wheel  is  from  2i)  to  S3  revolutions  a  minute.  Water  ii  admitted  Into  the  stationary  cylinder  Id  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  rise  about  2  in.  above  the  bottom  of  the  wheel.  When  ready  for  washing,  the 
goudd  are  put  iota  tbe  different  compartments  of  the  wheel  wilh  a  weighed  amount  of  soap,  the 
doors  arc  closed,  and  the  wheel  is  set  in  motion.  By  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  the  goods,  con- 
i<tantly  falling,  are  subjected  to  sudden  impacts  wilh  the  water,  by  which  means  the  dirt  in  loosened 
and  removed.  The  water  is  heated  and  kept  almost  at  tbc  boiling  point  by  the  admiB!<lnn  of  live 
eteam.  The  time  requited  in  launderini;  new  work  wilh  this  machine  is  about  four  hours,  but  a 
somewhat  longer  period  is  usually  given  for  the  lai^er  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

In  the  Broirn  miitlter.  Fig.  S784,  the  method  of  wnshlng  is  similar  to  that  of  the  dash-wheel,  in 
that  the  goods  are  subjected  to  cimlinuous  falls.  This  machine,  liowever,  accomplishes  iU  work  by 
violently  agitatint;  the  arUclcs  within  its  cylinders.  The  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  2T34  show  the  way  the 
cylinders  ate  diiided.  It  "ill  bo  readily  understood  that  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  cylinders  sub- 
jects the  goods  to  a  number  of  short  falls,  thus  loosening  the  dirt  as  in  the  case  of  the  dash-wheel ; 
but  It  requires  a  somewhat  longer  lime.    The  cylinders  have  short  shafts  bolted  to  their  udcs  and 
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geared  to  the  driTing-sh&ft.     The  CBpndtj  of  the  machine  Is  about  TOO  dozen  of  collarB  and  oaffs  at 
t  wuh[iig.     The  cylinders  are  40  in.  in  diameter,  and  make  from  80  to  flS  revolutions  a  minute. 

In  F5g.  USa  is  shown  the  Ifortpanil  mae/iitie,  which  is  entirely  different  in  principle  from  the  ma- 
dunes  Bbote  dMCribed.    Four  vibrating  arms,  depending  from  a  horiionlal  cross-pi<?oc,  are  connected 


br  crtoka  to  the  drivinj- shaft.  These  cranks  are  placed  at  different  Bnglet  on  the  abaft,  so  as  to 
t^Tc  the  arms  a  uniCovm  motion  by  pairs.  On  the  ends  of  the  artna  are  the  nibblng-boards.  Ttie 
midline  is  ran  at  a  sjioed  which  gives  440  strolcee  of  the  arms  per  minute.  This  rapid  motion,  com- 
bined with  the  positive  action  of  the  beaters,  squeezes  the  goods  between  the  inclined  corrugated 
faces  of  the  rubbing-boards 

ind  the  bodj  of  the  machine.  ^^' 

The  arraTtgement  of  cranks 
i<  sDch  thjit  while  one  plur 
oF  boanis  are  aqueeung  the 
pioda  the  other  pair  have 
receded,  and  the  fabric  is 
opeoing  and  reabsorbing  the 
■Her.  By  the  rubbing- 
huards  the  goods  arr  rolled 

thnroughly  washed.  This 
mtdiiae  Is  mocb  used  in  ho- 
tels' and  large  manufactories. 
Hand-ttiashiiir/  Machina. 
—The  principle  of  rolling 
over  or  kneading  the  clothes 
bu  been   applied   biicccsh- 

hand-washing  machines,  bet- 
ter results  having  been  ob- 
tained from  apparatus  tbUB 
coaitructed  than  from  ma- 
rbioes  in  which  the  fabric 
ii  compressed  between  roll- 
crt,  the  tendency  of  whicli 
ta  to  cause  wear  of  the  aril 
•irs  and  to  crush  buttons. 
Tbe  Dotji  maihing  machine, 
represented  in  'Fig.  S73D, 
con-iists  of  a  water-tight  inse 
■iih  a  raided  edge  in  which 
in  plaMd  the  bearings  on 

llichandle.   The  wash-board  ■  -™.,  .- ,  -      ■.  .„       >,       ->    — ..; 

ii  illicfaed  to  the  depending! 

inn  of  the  lever  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  ih  ca^iily  moved.  The  clothes  are  placed  in  the  case 
ud  by  n»rtng  the  lever  up  and  down  as  in  pumpiug  they  arc  thoroiij;hlj  rubbed,  tiqiicczcd,  and  lifted 
stcach  stroke.  The  action  of  the  lever  t»  aided  by  a  compensating  ball,  as  shown  in  Fig.  STST,  in 
•Mcfa  .4  is  the  case,  B  the  wash-board,  C  the  lever-hftodle,  and  D  the  compensalltig  ball. 
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To  wasli  any  fabiic  properlj,  it  is  of  the  ntmoBt  imporUace  tbat  the  woter  tie  pure.  Uanj  exten- 
sive Itundriei  hsie  found  it  neccMnr;  lo  build  large  charcoal  and  graTcl  filter^  in  order  to  render  tlic 
water  fit  for  obc.     Water  that  is  ver;  hard,  containing  large  quaatitii'S  of  lime,  will  not  properly 


wash  the  gooda,  bexides  bein-;  iDJuriona  to  the  fabric.  With  r«;ard  to  the  Bo«p»  used,  it  may  be 
noted  that  manj  which  serve  excellently  for  the  household  laundry  are  not  suited  tor  employment  in 
oonoection  with  the  machines.    Those  which  have  been  found  beat  adapted  for  extensile  laundry 

work  are  manufactured  from 
pure  talluw  and  an  alkali — in 
one  case,  cwis^  aoda.  Uany  of 
the  soaps  offered  for  laundry 
purposes  are  so  loaded  with  ros- 
in and  the  silicates  as  both  to 
injure  tbem  and  to  tender  them 
uanecessarily  expensire. 

Wrin^nff  Miukina.  —  After 
having  been  thoroughly  washed, 
it  is  necessary  tbat  as  much  wa- 
ter aa  possible  be  citmcled  from 
the  goods.  The  more  perfectly 
this  la  Bccomplighed,  the  better 
they  wilt  take  the  starch.  Wrings 
ing  is  effected  either  by  the  hy< 
dro-eiti  HCtor  or  by  means  of  a 
I    power- wriiigiog  machine. 

Fig.  2738  represent*  the   7W- 
hvrti    ntracloT,    which    conaistii 
of  a  perforated  copper  basket 
inclosed   In   a  cylindrica]   case. 
Motion  is  imparted  to  the  basket  at  the  rate  of  1,000  revolutioDs  a  minute  by  means  of  a  perpendic- 
ular shaft  driven  by  a  comertumed  bolt  over  two  loose  pulleys.     The  base  of  the  shaft  ia  expanded, 
and  underneath  it  are  placed  three  rubber  balls,  the  object  of  which  ia  to  prevent  tipping  or  wabbling 
as  the  revolutions  of  the  basket  are  re- 
duced and  the  basket  is  brought  to  rest. 
This  machine  will  remove  the  water  from 
almost  any  article,  but  is  specially  adapted 
for  use  in  collar  and  cuff  laandrie*'. 

The  Univenal  lonnyo-.  Fie.  2739,  con- 
sbte  of  two  parallel  rolls  of  vulcanized 
rubber  fitted  to  shafts  having  at  one  end 
a  double  aet  of  gcare,  which  are  arranged 
with  long  and  stronc  alternate  double  sets 
of  cogs  on  the  same  wheel.  The  arranfce- 
ment  of  the  cngs  in  shown  in  Fig.  2740, 
and  ia  such  thai  thcv  cannot  work  later- 
ally out  of  their  places  or  bind.  The 
rims  between  the  tcelh  bcins  of  equal 
nixe,  they  roll  caBily  when  preaaod  togeth- 
er. The  uppei-mosl  roller  is  set  in  loose 
boxes,  upon  which  presaure  is  applied  by 
meona  of  ■  wooden  spring,  as  shown  in 

Fi;:!.  2741-  In  attaching  the  rubber  rolls  te  the  iron  shafts,  considerable  diiSculty  baa  been  expe 
rieneed  from  the  fact  tlut  the  sulphur  of  the  rubber  unites  with  the  iron,  rendering  the  metal  porous. 
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Giullj  the  whole  is  cotctcJ  with  rubber  cement.     In  the  Isree  bIicb  of  (he  Novelty  wrioger,  where 
great  straio  cornice  upoD  the  rolls,  they  are  perforated  with  holes  for  sii  Isleral  sbafls,  which  flt  into 
Ga|u  <ni  tarii  end  of  the  malD  shaft.     F^.  ST42  U  a  gcction  of  the  roll     B; 
thu  meaoB  an;  looseniiig  of  the  rolls  on  the  shaft  is  effectuallj  prevented.  .^,^^~~^ 

Stibching.— 7^  Dipping  IWiwf. — From  tlic  wrinRW  the  goods  are  taken  '' 

lo  the  dippine  wheel.  This  iionsista  of  a  cylindncal  case  bun^  upon  >,  hori- 
tontal  axis.  The  goods  are  put  into  this  wheel  with  a  certain  amount  of 
dipping  starch,  which  is  made  by  boiling  wheat  or  corn  starch  and  water 
together  for  IS  minutes,  and  addin);  an  exact  amount  of  aniline  or  ultra- 
msrine  blue,  the  latter  being  preferred  for  shirts.  The  method  of  prepariiii; 
Ibe  bluing  differs  in  vsrioua  lauudriea.  It  U  rather  an  odd  fact  that  goiida 
are  blued  to  suit  the  whims  of  various  eonsumeni  in  different  sections  of  the 
ceuntrr.  Thus  new  collars,  cuffs,  etc,  for  a  southern  market  are  made  of  a 
inge  (iitlereut  from  those  intended  for  a  western  market,  the  hues  running 
through  chnn^^  of  yellow,  green,  and  blue.  The  namesof  the  chemicals  uped  for  this  purpose  are 
trade  secrets,  as  each  firm  hare  special  receipts  of  their  own.  The  elarcb  used  should  be  of  the  best 
poasible  qualilj.  Corn  starch  is  considered  preferable,  not  only  as  containing  more  starch  and  less 
water  and  gum,  but  al»i  for  sanltai;  reasons.  Fermented  starch  is  always  liable  to  a  refermenia- 
tion,  and  therefore  is 
not  only  deleterious  to 
h«iltb.  but  also  destruc. 
tire  to  the  fabric  to 
which  it  is  applied 
Pure  cbemical  standi 
■^Tcd  ibc  best  results 
Tlie  starch  chiefly  used 
in  the  great  laundries 
of  TroT,  N.  Y„  is  that 
made  by  the  Glen  Cove 
Starch  Company.  This, 
hy  chemical  analysis, 
gf Tes  the  following  com- 
pseilion :  Starch,  Sfi.S2 ; 
moisture,  14.11  ;  ash, 
.a6;  tolal,  B9.9B.     The 

pnlre^ble  or  poisonous 
substance,  and  is  ei. 
Ofedingl.r  pure.  The 
goods  are  left  in  the 
dipping  wheel  for  IS 
■Dmiitea,  which  time,  as 
the  wheel  rerolves  very 
rtpidly,  is  sufficient 
thoroughly  to  incorpo- 
rate the  starch  with  the 
fabric  Prom  the  wheel 
the  goods  are  sent  to 
the  rubbii^  or  forming 

Tlie  term  "  forming"  -.^.^ — - —      -  -    -  —    .  . 

tj  ipplied  to  ■  process 

In  which  a  second  quality  of  starch  is  thw'oiighly  rubbed  into  the  texture  of  the  article,  the  object 
being  to  remove  all  wrinkles  nnd  straigbtcn  out  the  niaturial,  so  to  epea!;,  into  the  proper  shape  for 
imning.  The  starch  used  for  this  proceas  is  boiled  tor  one  hour,  the  bluing  (generally  aniline)  being 
Buxed  with  it.     Fonning  is  performed  either  by  machines  or  by  hand. 
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SlarAiag  .irachma.—Fig.  3743  reprasenM  the  Oakley  k  Eettiiu;  Mtrcber.  Ii  toutleu  of  u  Iron 
fi-amcwork  Guiiponing  ■  horizoDt*)  shaft  with  double  cranks,  vhicb  actuate  with  a  redprocaliDg  mo- 
tion tno  triDB  haviDg  oomi(nited  rubbing  faces,  working  Terlicall;  ia  the  etarcbine  box,  which  cou- 
taiaa  the  rubbing  starch.  The  goods  being  inserted  t>etween  the  arms,  the  motion  of  the  faces  i-ub)> 
in  ihc  Btarch.  The  goods  liave  then  lo  tie  finished  bj  hand,  as  do  iiiachiue  an  jct  iaientcii  comiilclGly 
ticconjplishes  the  object  dcslicd.  As  xcon  us  the  goodi  are  fomied,  ibcy  are  hung  upon  frames  sui>- 
__  ported  uD   iron  wajra,   nnd  are   liten  into  a 

BlcRm-di7iDg  room.  When  dry,  they  arc  re- 
inoved  and  dampened,  either  by  being  spiin- 
kled,  or,  in  the  esse  of  collai-e  and  cuffs,  by 
being  rolled  in  wet  sheets  and  left  for  one 
hour,  when  they  are  packed  in  boxes  and  sent 
to  the  ironing  room. 

leONiNO. — .VnR^,— The  domestic  mangle. 
Fig.  2744,  cotisialB  of  two  paiallel  rolls  of  hard 
wood  nn  by  suitable  gear.  The  upper  roil  ia 
hlled  with  loose  boies,  and  the  required  prcf- 
sure  is  regulated  by  screws.  Thc^i^  machines 
arc  used  for  sheets,  blankets,  and  oilier  large 
articles  in  which  no  starch  Is  used. 

There  are  three  principal  forms  of  hot  man- 
gier. In  the  nianple  of  the  Troy  Laundry 
Company,  the  beat  is  supplied  to  the  rollers 
by  the  combusliou  of  gas  within  the  ironin>! 
roller.  The  apparatus  condists  of  an  iron 
framework  supporting  a  revolving  ironing 
roller.  S  inches  in  diameter,  immediately  un- 
der and  in  contact  with  which  is  a  drum  cor. 
cred  with  felling.  Tlie  drum  and  ironing  roll- 
er reToUe  at  Ihc  same  rate  of  speed.  A  small 
blovcr  is  set  in  the  fiomcwork,  and  ia  used 
to  supply  the  sir  wliieh  mixes  with  Ihc  pns. 
By  mean^  of  a  compound  lever  much  or  little 
pressure  can  Le  exerted  upon  the  dium,  de- 
pcndin;;  upon  the  qunlity  of  the  articles  passing  through  the  machine.  Whei-e  polish  is  debited,  the 
ironing  toiler  is  made  ttj  rcvolrc  faster  than  Ihc  dnim,  by  changing  the  aiie  of  the  gear-wheels.  Tltc 
cui>Bcity  of  this  machine  U  t>,000  tnblc-cloths  or  10,1)00  napkins  a  day. 

The  French  steara  mangle,  Kig,  274S,  is  composed  of  a  slcam-chcel  A  and  a  revolving  cylinder  B. 
Steam  is  admitted  at  A,  the  exhaust  passing  off  at  F,  D  it  e.  gaugc-Ecrew,  which  is  used  to  regulate 
the  pressure,  the  cylinder  being  fitted  with  loose  boxes.  Tlic  speed  of  the  cylinder  is  regulated  by 
the  beveled  gearing  at  C.  Tliis  machine  docs  its  work  by  compressing  the  goods  between  the  cylindir 
and  tl>e  stuam-cliest.    Ttie 

i-ate  of  speeil  ia  low.     Tlie  *""■ 

cylinder  has  two  jackets  of 
felting  covered  with  muslin 
to  absorb  the  moislure. 

'I'he  third  style  of  hot 
innn;;Ie  consisu  cither  of  a 
mllcr  or  stamping  iron,  in 
which  a  bar  or  block  of 
metal  is  placed,  which  has 
been  previously  he»led  to 
rednesH.  This  xtyle  i.s  little 
u^ed,  as  the  heat  produced 
varies  lo  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  tbc  ironing  very 

Irnuinif  Jfaeliinm  have 
been  constructed  under  all 
three  of  the  principles  men- 
tioned.  Experience  has 
proved,  however,  tiial  pas 
is  best  adnptcil  to  the  con- 
ditions reijulred,  and  is  less 

Hi.  a"40  represents  llic 
Wiles  It  .'Vdams  ironing  ma- 
chine, which  eonsi?ilR  of  two  pairs  of  revolving  dmms  and  ironing  rollcM.  supported  in  an  iron  fiamc- 
work  and  connected  with  suilable  gears.  Collnra,  cuffa,  and  other  articles  of  cloth,  generally  have 
one  side  which  must  present  a  nicely  finished  ironed  surface,  while  the  other  side  need  not  be  thus 
finished.  In  prnclice  the  best  finished  surface  is  produced  by  the  last  Ironing  roller  to  which  the 
articles  are  subjected.  In  this  machine  the  artieles  are  first  introduced  by  hand  nnd  in  ■  damp  eou- 
dition  between  the  Ural  set  of  rollers,  B  U,  Vig.  ^747,  and  arc  thereby  cont'iderably  diied,  and  i^n- 
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enllj  ironed  infflcieDtlj  on  one  side.    Thej  are  thence  dii«cted  by  tbe  guide  and  conducted  b;  tbe 
feeding  device — which  uonaUlB  of  an  eiidl«»a  apron  made  of  linen  warp  with  fine  cane  run  throu^ 

it,  rerolvlng  from  fi'ont  inckward 
— over  two  geared  rollere,  bo  aa  to 
have  the  same  surticc-epeed  aa  the 
clothed  drums.  The  fabric  pasacii 
to  the  aecond  set  or  rollers,  D  li, 
nhich  finish  the  drying  of  llio  iini- 
cles  and  iron  tlic  otner  sido  com- 
pletely, diKchar^ing  them  upon  an 
apron  or  table.  It  is  important 
that  the  most  hii;ti1r  finiohcd  sui^ 
face  should  be  upp«niiosl  when 
I  leaving  the  machine,  so  Ihat  the  at- 
tendant can  detect  imperfections, 
and  repass  the  article  If  necessary 
between  the  laat  set  of  ironing  and 
clolhed  rollers  only.  To  secure  this 
result,  the  machine  it  so  arran^'ed 
that  the  first  set  of  rollots  Hith  the 
clothed  roller  C  is  over  the  ironing. 
roller  B,  and  the  second  and  last 
Bet  of  rollers  with  the  ironing  roll- 
er D  over  the  clothed  roller  S,  and 
an  open  feedin^-in  space  </  is  pro- 
vided between  tbe  rollci'  .D  and  the 
roller  C.  The  (wo  clothed  rollcn 
C  and  E  are  connected  together  and 
to  the  drivbg-Khaf  I  by  a  set  of  gear- 
ing, BO  as  to  be  positively  turned 
with  Bnbstantiallj  equal  surface-speed  by  that  shaft ;  and  the  two  ironing  rollers  B  and  D  aro  gearod 
with  the  aame  driving-ahaft  by  another  and  separate  tiain  of  nheels,  which  communicate  substan- 
lialli  equal  snrTace-specd  to  the  ironing  rollers.  The  surface-speed  of  the  clothed  rollers  ia  about 
3.6  per  cent,  faster  than  that  of  the  ironiag  rollers. 

By  thus  connecting  the  two  clothed  rollers  C  E  ^-^ -•■,      <run. 

«i(h  the  dri vine-shaft  by  one  set  c 

changeable,  and  also  connecting  i 

rollers  BD  with  the  same  drlving-s 

and  separkte  act  of  gearing  also  m 

the  tarface-speed  of  the  clothed  rol 

Hy  altered,  so  that  they  are  turned 

rate  of  speed  enitable  for  ironii^ 

clea,  or  nt  different  faster  rates  ai 

necessary  in  ironing  various  Ihinni 

this  is  done  without  altering  tbe  sp 

ing-ahaft;  and  at  the  same  time  ll 

of  tbe  irmiing  rollers  can  be  chan; 

will  be  turned  either  with  the  aan 

t  tbe  clothed  rollers  to  give  a  lust 

tic  fintih,  or  to  a  faster  speed  to  p 

iraned  surface  on  one  or  both  sidci 

Higher  finish  on  one  side  of  the 

(he  other  is  effected  by  the  greater 

during  the  passage  through  the  lasl 

by  means   of  compound    levers. 

The   strain    exerted    on  the  first 

pair  is  about  300  lbs.,  and  an  the 

last   pair    2,000    lbs.     Dpou    (he 

lever  is  the  seat  R.    The  weij;ht 

of  tbe  person  feeding  the  articles 

cauBca  or  BssUtB  in  pressing  the 

clothed  roller  E  against  the  iron- 
ing roller  O,  with  a  yielding  force 

that  is  necessary  in  ironin;;  the 

articles.     Hence,  when  the  person 

stop*  feeding  anti  gets  off  the  pint- 
form,  tbe  pressure  is  removed  and 

tbe  rollers  are  separated. 
The    ironing   rollers   B  D   Hre 

eoostructed  of  cast  iron  and  made 

bdlow.  and  are  heated  internally  by  a  mixture  of  gas  and  ur.    The  principle  of  the  burner.  Fig. 

Vii,  is  that  of  the  Bunseo  burner  slightly  modified.    I'ig.  2749  is  n  section  of  the  burner,  which  is 

placed  within  the  ironing  roller  and  is  btatioDary.    At  one  end  of  the  roller  is  xituatcd  a  pipe,  vthicli 
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conTejs  to  the  chimney  the  prodncta  ot  combustion.     The  burner  Itielf  oowiits  of  a  cjli&drictl  tube 
F,  Kig.  2740,  which  cuntains  the  tube  /.    The  gas  and  air  admiitura  (gas  one  part,  sir  ten  |wrts)  ih 
brouglit  to  the  tube  /  by  rubber  tubing  having  f^uge-eocks  to  provide  far  regulutiDg  the  amouiil  of 
admixture.    At  0  tf  are  orifice*  in  the  lube  /,  where  ignitiOD  takCB 
place.     With  the  ordinar;  burner  it  \»  found  that  io  tubca  of  a 
amali  diameter  corobuMion  oC  the  gaseous  compound  is  nol  enlire, 
owing  to  a  duticient  suppiy  of  uxvgen.     The  consequence  is,  (hat 


the  Inside  of  the  ironing  roller  soon  becomes  covered  with  foot, 
wliich  not  oqIj  prevents  the  heating  of  the  roller,  but  also  sifts 
out  over  the  );oods  during  their  passage  through  the  mactiine.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  a  current  of  pure  air  is  forced  by  means  of 

a  small  blower  tbrou^ih  the  inside  of  the  tube  F, 
V*^.  in  the  space  ./j  outlets  H  being  provided  itulnc- 

diately  in  apposition  to  the  t;as  outlets  G.     By 

this  orrangcment  good  combustion  is  sccui'ed,  and 

the  purieel  beating  of  the  ironing  rollers  Is  the 

In  ironing  machines  mnde  with  an  ironing  roll- 
er turning  against  ■  tlothcd  roller,  the  water  or 
moisture  that  is  driven  out  hot  from  damp  articles 
is  absorbed  by  the  fibrous  covering,  so  that  the 
I  quite  wet  To  prevent  oxidizicig  the  mcifll  of  which 
s  made,  a  layer  of  thrcc-sixtcentlia  of  an  inch  of  vul- 
canizud  rubber  is  first  laid  over  the  metal.  Id  onler  to  lessen  the 
beating  of  the  rubber,  the  body  ot  the  roller  Is  made  in  the  form 

of  a  thin  metallic  fihell  more  or  less  open  at  the  ends.  The  rubber  is  surrounded  by  lliree  jackets  of 
felting,  in  nil  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Over  this  are  wound  B  yards  of  canton  flannel  and 
10  yards  of  muslin ;  the  whole  is  secured  by  recesses  in  the  cylinder  and  tightly  fitting  clampirg- 


n'n^t.     The  speed  of  the  I'ollers  in  ordinary  work  is  about  6  revolutions  a  minute,  and  their  cspouity 
is  1,1100  doien  of  collars  and  cuffs  a  dny. 

Fig.  STSO  represents  a  collar-finishing  machine.  Mnnj'  of  the  collars  worn  nt  the  present  day  have 
points  which  are  turned  down ;  and  ns  the  process  of  turning  down  bringn  that  side  of  the  collar  into 
view  which  has  t!ic  less  highly  finished  surface,  it  is  necessary  to  re-ii'on  the  under  side  ot  the  pointa 
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The  machine  used  consists  of  a  plunger-iron  heated  by  the  gas-burner,  as  described  in  the  Wiles  ma- 
ebine.  Under  the  plunger  and  over  the  bed  passes  a  belt  oJ:  felting  to  absorb  the  moisture,  and  the 
plunger  is  lifted  and  brought  down  by  pitmans  fastened  to  the  crank-pin.  The  belting  is  rotated  by 
a  beveled  gearing  moving  the  length  of  the  bed  at  each  lift  of  the  plunger. 

The  edge  is  raised  on  collars  and  cuffs  by  means  of  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  2751,  consisting  of 
two  cold  narrow  steel  rolls,  between  which  the  article  is  passed. 

Fluting  is  accomplished  either  by  pressing  the  articles  between  a  fluted  sadiron  and  similarly  fluted 
ba^e-plate,  or  by  passing  the  material  between  fluted  parallel  rollers,  as  shown  in  Fi<^.  2752. 

The  irons  used  for  pressing  the  edges  of  turn-down  collars  are  made  in  the  shape  shown  in  Fig. 
2753.     Where  a  polish  is  desired,  Japanese  wax  is  lightly  rubbed  on  the  surface  of  the  articles. 

Fig.  2754  is  the  laundry  heater,  used  for  warming  irons  for  hand-finishing.  The  fire-pot  or  body 
of  the  stove  has  concentric  rings  around  the  outside,  on  which  the  irons  rest.  The  fire-pot  is  in  the 
shape  of  an  Inverted  funnel,  and  is  kept  filled  to  the  top  of  the  upper  door.  The  irons  are  kept 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  portion  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  is  generated.  In 
summer  the  outside  doors  can  be  closed,  allowing  the  heat  which  would  otherwise  be  sent  out  into 
the  room  to  pass  up  the  chimney.  As  a  strong  fire  is  required,  the  ash-pit  and  under  air-space  are 
made  large.  6.  H.  B. 

LAWX-MOWER.    See  AoaicuLTURAL  Machinery. 
LAT.    Sec  Looms. 

LEAD  FURNACES.    See  Furnacis,  Metallurgical. 

LEAD  PENCILS,  MANUFACTURE  OF.  This  is  the  most  important  industrial  application  of 
graphite.  (See  Graphite.)  The  first  operation  is  the  grinding  of  the  mineral  in  cannon-ball  mills 
(see  Mills,  Grinding),  after  which  the  graphite  is  washed.  The  washing  process  is  conducted  in 
four  casks,  which  are  arranged  on  a  series  of  successively  higher  platforms.  The  graphite  is  placed 
in  the  uppermost  cask,  with  water,  in  which  the  particles  arrange  themselves  according  to  their 
wdghty  the  lightest  and  finest  being  nearest  the  surface.  These  are  drawn  off  through  a  spigot, 
about  one-third  down  from  the  top,  into  a  second  cask  or  vat,  where  the  same  rearrangement  takes 
place ;  the  finer  portions  are  drawn  off  into  the  third,  and  finally  into  the  fourth  vat,  so  that  in  each 
of  the  four  receptacles  is  graphite  of  different  degrees  of  fineness.  When  the  graphite  contains 
lime  and  alkaline  impurities,  these  are  removed  by  acids  ;  and  in  general  it  is  so  treated  chemically 
as  to  remove  any  foreign  mineral  substances.  The  clay  with  which  the  graphite  is  subsequently 
mixed  comes  chiefly  from  Bavaria ;  it  is  blue  in  color  and  of  extremely  fine  grain.  This  is  also 
washed  in  a  series  of  vats  as  above  described.  For  pencils  of  the  finest  quality,  graphite  from  the 
last  washing  vat  is  employed;  for  inferior  grades,  it  is  taken  from  the  other  vats,  the  coarsest 
material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  lowest  grade  of  pencil.  The  clay  and  powdered 
graphite,  on  being  mingled  with  water,  are  ground  in  punt  mills,  whence  the  compound  emerges  in 
a  pasty  condition.  The  quantity  of  clay  added  depends  on  the  desired  degree  of  hardness  of  the 
pencil,  the  greater  proportion  of  clay  entering  into  the  harder  leads.  The  paste  is  next  placed  in  a 
bag-press  similar  to  that  used  for  expressing  oil  from  cotton  or  linseed;  and  the  water  being 
thus  squeezed  out,  the  material  emerges  in  a  thick  plastic  mass.  This  is  placed  in  the  metal 
cylinder  of  another  press,  in  which  cylinder,  above  the  graphite,  is  a  follower  which  is  pressed  down 
by  mechanism  from  above.  In  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  an  apciture,  the  shape  and  dimensions 
of  which  depend  upon  the  diameter  and  form  of  transverse  section  to  be  given  to  the  finished  lead. 
The  mass  under  the  heavy  pressure  spins  out  from  this  aperture  like  a  thread,  and  is  deposited  on  a 
board  placed  beneath  the  cylinder  for  its  reception.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  thus  been  ex- 
pressed, it  is  removed.  The  filaments  are  straightened  and  dried  on  flat  boards,  and  are  then  placed 
in  formers  and  cut  to  the  desired  length,  about  7  inches.  The  leads,  40  gross  at  a  time,  arc  next 
packed  in  square  crucibles  and  subjected  to  a  white  h^at  for  about  three  hours,  the  time  depending 
on  the  quantity  of  clay  entering  into  their  composition.  They  emerge  hard,  resonant,  and  rather 
brittle,  and  are  ready  for  insei'tion  into  the  wooden  cases  or  coverings.  The  wood  u.sed  for  the  latter 
is  red  ocdar,  and  the  supply  for  the  entire  world  comes  from  Florida.  It  is  there  sawed  to  exact  size  - 
I  in  thin  slabs  7  in.  long  by  2^  in.  in  breadth.    On  reaching  the  factoiy  they  are  kiln-dried,  and  in  some 

cases  stained  a  darker  color.    The  first  process  which  the  wood  undergoes  is  planing  and  grooving. 
This  ifl  done  by  an  ingenious  special  machine,  which  planes  the  side,  and  at  the  same  time  cuts  six 
narrow  parallel  grooves  therein.    The  slab  is  then  ready  to  form  a  longitudinal  half  of  six  pencils, 
I  and  two  slabs  joined  grooved  face  to  grooved  face  (the  leads  being  inserted  in  the  grooves),  when 

eat  in  the  manner  hereafter  described,  form  the  six  complete  pencils.    The  insertion  of  the  leads 
and  gloing  of  the  faces  is  done  by  a  series  of  workmen.    No.  1  inserts  the  leads ;  No.  2  applies  the 
glue  to  the  faces;  No.  8  places  the  latter  together;  and  No.  4  inserts  the  slabs,  many  at  a  time,  in  a 
I  screw  press,  where  they  are  subjected  to  powerful  pressure  and  left  to  dry  for  24  houra. 

I  The  next  process  is  the  dividing  of  the  slab  into  individual  pencils.    This  is  simply  done  by  a 

series  of  cutters,  which  cut  the  pencils  apart  longitudinally,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  a 
cyliodrical  or  polyangular  form.  The  machines  for  coloring  the  pencils  are  admirably  adapted  to 
replace  hand-labor.  The  pencils  are  placed  in  a  large  hopper,  from  which  they  fall  one  by  one  upon 
roUers,  between  which  they  are  grasped  and  pushed  rapidly  through  a  vessel  containing  the  stain. 
()n  emerging  from  the  latter,  they  fall  upon  a  long  endless  belt ;  and  while  being  carried  along  this 
they  are  dried,  and  fall  into  a  receptacle  placed  at  the  end  of  the  belt.  Varnishing  is  done  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  polishing  by  passing  between  smooth  metal  rollers.  The  ends  are  then  cut  by 
an  ingenions  contrivance,  leaving  the  pencils  exactly  of  a  length.  Nothing  further  remains  to  be 
done  but  to  apply  to  the  pencils  the  gilt  stamp  denoting  grade,  maker's  name,  etc.,  and  pack  them 
in  bundles  for  the  market. 

The  ^  leads  ^  of  red  and  blue  pencils  are  composed  simply  of  clay  and  coloring  matter,  prepared 
in  shape  while  plastic  as  above  described,  and  subsequently  boiled  in  stearine  or  wax. 
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LEATDER-WOItKING  UACHINERT.     A  Iarf;e  number  of  Bpecinl  machines  are  iumI  in  the 

preparutiuQ  of  leather,  the  majoritj  lupplanting  hand-lalior.    One  of  tbe  mxt  important,  as  well  as 
oDe  of  the  Gnt  through  which  the  hide  passes,  U 

Tlu  Hide  Mill. — This  ia  a  large  w<>odeD  drum  or  cvlinder  about  8  It.  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  In 
height,  water-tight,  and  hBring  lai^  wooden  pins  projecting  radially  from  the  interior  eonoaTO  sur- 
face toward  ite  horinnital  shaft.     Near  one  end  of  the  drum,  and  citeiior  to  it,  is  a  small  iixin 
pinion,  whose  shaft  is  parallel  to  the  sluft  of  the  cylinder,  which  engages  the  cogs  upon  the  drcum- 
ference  of  the  drum,  causing  it  to  rcvoWc  from  8  to  ^0 
miB.  times  per  minute.     The  pinion-HhafI  is  put  in  motion 

by  a  belt  connected  with  ehaflins.    Iliemill  is  used  for 
stuffing  light  leather  and  for  various  other  purposcH. 


After  stoning,  sliiving,  and  shaving,  the  sides  arc  quite 
hard,  and  are  put  in  the  mill  with  Eome  tan  liquor  to 

*  |l||fe^^HB^^^H^^AkH  soften  them  and  to  make  them  porous.     In  stuffing,  a 

*  f^^^^^^^R^^^^^^Kl  charge  of  about  20  sides,  moi¥  or  less,  is  put  Into  tbe 
iritll,  with  the  proper  amount  of  dubbing,  and  it  is  tben 
set  in  moliffli  for  16  or  20  minutes,  when  the  milling  Is 

For  softening  ieallier,  instead  of  the  device  above  described,  a  mill  of  the  form  shown  in  section  In 
Fig.  2TSB  and  in  plan  in  Fig,  2TG6  is  often  used.  It  CDnaiBts  of  a  strong  wooden  box,  with  Curved 
bottom  and  ends,  as  shown.  An  opening  is  provided  at  the  ceutre  for  the  escape  of  the  surplus 
water.  The  hides  are  worked  by  two  plungers  or  himmers,  which  are  reciprocaled  bj  tlie  double 
crank  shown.     A  mill  of  this  form,  of  ordinary  capacity,  softens  about  100,000  hides  yearly. 

J-'ltshing  Uachiitn. — Fig.  2767   represents  an  ingenious  machine  for  removing  flesh  from  hides, 
thus  BUjiplanting  the  flesh ing-kn if e  in  the  hands  of  the  currier.     The  hides  are  placed  on  the  curved 
bed,  and  the  flesh  is  removed  by  tbe  revolving  blades  b.     These  arc  of  glass,  with  nninded  edges, 
and  bave  a  slight  play  in  order  to 
msT.   1  accommodate  themselves  to  varying 

thickncascs  of  hide.  They  are  held 
up  to  their  work  by  spiral  springs  ». 
A  new  form  of  Beshing  machiuc,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Paris  Eiposition  of 
1ST8  br  U.  Toiiiin,  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  23B8.  Its  e-'Bcnlial  feature  is  ibc 
wheel  B,  made  of  curved  pieces  of 
sleel  alternated  with  pieces  of  woud, 
which  operates  u]>on  the  surface  of 
(he  skin  beneath  it.  Tbte  wheel  is 
adjusted  to  heights  to  suit  varying 
thicknesses  of  skin  by  means  of  the 
lever  A.  The  hide  is  clamped-  in 
place,  and  (he  table  has  a  to-and-fro 
motion  from  left  tu  right  and  back 
under  the  roller,  so  that  all  poilkms 
of  the  hide  may  thus  be  brought  un- 
der the  action  of  (he  latter.  The 
speed  of  the  roller  is  BS  turns  per 
minute.    The  motive  power  required 

for  the  mochinc  is  I  horse,  and  its 

'  "" — '   ^—  ■^^^  -   ■ .  claimed  capacl  y  iii  60  hides  or  80  to 

100  sides  per  day. 
77if  Bnckrr. — After  flp!ih<ng,  the  hides  are  ready  for  (he  tan-pit,  and  iicre  they  are  hung  on  a 
frame  called  a  rocker,  which  is  slowly  moved  bv  machinery,  the  oscillation  bcin^  over  about  6  inches, 
thus  causing  as  little  aplation  (o  the  liquor  as  is  consistent  with  a  gentle  movement  of  the  Ebre  of 
the  green  stock.    Fig.  276t)  represents  an  improved  form  of  rocker. 

In  order  (o  transfer  hides  from  one  vat  to  another,  rrch  are  used,  consistinE  of  four^ded  frauca 
of  bars  placed  parallel  and  rotated  by  a  eiank  on  a  horizontal  aile.    The  i-cel  and  its  standards  are 
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not  futeaed  (o  the  floor,  ind  mi 
(ached  It^ether  ftre  led  up  trom 
reel  thej  sre  lifted  and  tranefcrred. 
The  fuililf  with  which  pncks  didv  he 
thni  Iranaferred  from  one  vat  to  anoth- 
er eommends  this  skeleton  reel  to  all 
lUiDers.  It  is  safu  to  estimHle  the  per- 
forrauice  ot  this  machine  with  two  men 
ta  eqaal  to  thai  of  eix  men  bj  the  old 
hand  process.  Uceidea,  it  does  not  re- 
quire either  man  Co  stoop  in  his  work, 
■nd  (he  labor  is  therefore  much  caster. 
The  aland  and  skeleton  drum  should  be 
made  of  as  light  material  as  posell^lc,  so 
(hal  i(s  transfer  from  one  vat  to  anoth- 
er mtj  be  effected  bj  the  two  men  with 

Semiring  JUiidiinfi, — The  processes 
of  hand  scouring  done  mcthanicnllj  by 
ihese  machines  will  be  found  described 
under  LEATHKB-WoHEixa  Tools.  The 
Bunion  tenarcr.  Fig.  2TS0,  is  muial; 
emplojed  for  scourinR  on  llie  prain,  ro- 
moTiDg  bloom,  and  softening  and  cleans- 
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Ing  the  hide,  li  'a  especially  applicable  to  hamesa,  calf,  sheep,  and  gut  leather.  Another  form  of 
apparatus  for  scouring,  koown  as  the  Lotkaood  maekine,  ia  represented  in  Fig.  STfll.  This  can  be 
set  M  bd;  angle  with  the  line  of  shafting,  and  belted  on  either  end  from  above  or  below.  From  1  to 
3  horse-power  U  re<[uired  to  run  it,  according  to  the  thickness  of  leather  being  dressed.  It  is  almost 
'  I  its  movements,  and  ia  capable  of  a  wide  range  of  work,  from  the  lightest  to  the  heavi- 


est.    It  scoura,  sets  out,  or  glasses,  and  can  be  made  to  take  a  slow  or  quick  stroke,  a  long  or  a 
short  one,  this  last  being  elfecled  b;  the  epicycle  and  cam  combined. 

Slicking  Machint. — The  machine  represented  Id  Fig.  £762  ia  of  French  construction.  It  has  a 
belt  B  passing  orer  the  pulleys  C,  and  to  thia  belt  are  attached  the  sllckera.  For  coarse  work  these 
are  o(  atone ;  for  medium  work  copper  is  used,  and  for  finishing,  glass.     The  hide  is  stretched  on 


the  table,  which  is  morcd  by  the  attendant  upon  the  tracks  shown.  The  platform  of  the  table 
hoa  a  lo-HDd-fro  motion  □□  ,ilH  supports,  so  that  any  portion  of  the  bide  can  be  presented  to  the 
slickers  as  may  be  desired.     I'hls  machine  slicks  from  60  to  70  sides  daily,  and  is  easily  managed 

draining  Machine,  Fig.  2T63.— Thia  apparatua  takes  the  place  of  the  gralniag  board  operated  by 
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Lud.  ^  Ib  the  graiolng  board,  which  Is  otdllatsd  bj  the  pitman  from  the  large  gear-wheel  Bhown 
oa  the  right.  The  moat  important  feature  of  the  macbine  U  the  table  S,  whioh  is  made  ot «  wries 
of  Mparate  pieces  arranged  ^de  by  side  like  the  keja  of  a  piano.     These  pieces  are  supported  on 


springs,  which  yield  under  the  pressure  of  the  graining  board  to  an  extent  proportional  to  the  thick 
ness  of  the  leather.  Bf  this  means  ^e  apparatus  is  enabled  to  work  upon  tbiu  or  thick  hides  ailh 
equal  facililj.     Its  capacity  is  from  10  to  IS  sides  per  hour.     Motive  power  required,  I  Iioree. 


EeBiHgand  Burdening. — .After  bdn;;  tanned,  hides  ar 
thetn.  Fig.  2764  siiows  the  usual  form  of  roller,  the  ■ 
Hrokes  per  minate. 
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Anothi>r  anJ  better  form  of  roller  U  ghowD  id  ly.  27SS.     TbU  hu  the  adrtitititge  o(  not  rolling 
tbn  leather  on  b  curved  bed,  and  therefore  does  Dot  tcod  to  buckle  the  side. 
Instoul  of  beinit  rolled,  hides  are  Bometimea  huiimered. 
WAiitainff,  Buffing,  and  Skiting  Machine. — A  machine  of  this  dass  is  repreMoted  in  Fig.  S746, 


and  is  Tcrj  simple  in  construction.  The  leather  l«  acted  upon  bj'  a  cylinder  which  coDtoins  32 
kniTce  or  blades,  inserted  spirallj,  A  shBrpcner  is  provided,  irhich  travels  forward  and  backward 
aoroBs  the  edges  of  the  blades.    The  cylinder  revolrcs  2,790  times  per  minute,  and  the  pendulum 


iwiogs  to  and  from  the  operator  nl  a  speed  of  90  per  minute.  Foncr  required,  from  4  to  6  horse, 
acconling  to  the  thlcline''!'  or  the  leather. 

ZratAcr-Splillinu  M'lehine^  Fi^,  2767. — This  npparHluB  is  used  for  splitting  hides,  the  skin  being 
carried  by  the  i-ollt'i-s  aKniTii>[  n  long  fixed  biodr.    It  may  be  operated  by  hand-power. 

LEATHER-WOHKIXG  TOOLS— CURU VI. VG.  The  Tarioua  haod-looU  ascd  bv  carriers  are  illue- 
traled  in  Fl^-s.  ^TflB  to  2773.  Fi;^  27eS  and  2709  tmjlnbin^  knifa,  and  are  used  to  scrape  off  the 
hide  and  (o  remove  adherent  flesh,  lime,  and  dirt.  F\^.  27R0  is  a  CemiaD  dexher.  The  hide,  while 
bciQ^  fleshed,  is  piaecd  on  the  coovex  surface  of  an  inclined  beam,  which  consists,  first,  of  a  heavy 
block  of  wood  upon  which  tlie  cuirier  stands.  Into  one  end  of  this  block  Is  mortised  a  stiff  block  of 
wood,  faced  with  lti;ht  wood  and  then  with  a  plate  of  inahoputy  or  lignum  vilte.  The  inclination  of 
the  hcam,  Fig.  2770,  dc])cnds  on  the  convenience  of  the  openitor,  who  boldu  the  leather  by  pre»>in;{ 
it  flgainst  the  beam  with  his  Icps  and  body.  FiR.  2771  is  a  nmni-ttii/e,  10  or  12  In.  in  diameter, 
ntid  having  a  4-  or  6-inch  hole  in  the  centre  Into  which  tbc  hands  of  the  opeiator  are  Introduced.  The 
knife  is  concave,  prcsentinj;  the  form  of  a  conical  lone.  The  concave  part  is  applied  to  the  akin. 
The  cdfte  is  turned  over  n  little,  to  prevent  It  from  entering  loo  far  Into  the  leather.  The  trortn; 
Fi'i.  2772,  is  a  two-hnndled,  blunl-eilged  knife,  curved  lo  suit  the  inelined  nrst  of  the  beam-house, 
and  u!>cd  to  nirapc  bides.  A  keen-edged  knife  is  OFcd  in  (he  beam-house  to  remove  short  hnira  (new 
growth)  froin  tlic  hides.  I'ig.  2773  represents  the  rurricr'g  knift,  which  1h  doublo-edged,  rec- 
tangular, about  12  in.  in  length  and  0  in.  in  nlillh,  with  a  Mmiglit  handle  at  one  end  and  a  cross- 
handle  nt  the  other,  the  axes  of  both  being  in  the  plane  of  tho  blade.  The  latter  is  a  plate  of  st«cl 
carefully  and  peculiarly  tempered,  and  Is  ground  to  a  sir-.tlght*cdge  by  rubbing  it  forward  and  badi- 
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wanj  on  the  ntb-tbmt,  which  la  a  block  of  sandelone  placed  on  a  strong  trestle  of  ooaTenlent  height. 
The  apper  wirface  should  be  a  perfect  plaae.  Itub-stones  of  Movm  Scotia  BaodBtone  are  cylindrical, 
ilKHil  B  in.  in  diameter  by  1  ft.  in  length.  The  ecralcheii  left  on  the  blade  by  the  nib-atone  are  re- 
ntorei]  by  robbing  on  a  hoe  Scotch  or  Welab  clearing-atone,  which  leaves  a  wire  edge.     The  work- 


iDun  then  takes  a  tuming-idat,  and  by  rubbing  it  carefully  from  end  to  end  torns  the  edge  complete- 
ly over.  To  keep  the  knife  In  this  condition  requires  the  greatest  nkill,  as  it  cannot  be  used  for 
more  than  a  minute  without  losinf;  its  keoDoeBs.  To  restore  this,  the  point  of  a  gmall  ateel  (Gugcr. 
itecl)  ii  first  run  along  the  groove  formed  by  turning  the  edge  orer,  and  then  the  steel  is  made  to 
pass  along  outside  the  edge.  When  used,  the  plane  of  tlie  knife-blade  is  held  almost  perpeodicularly 
lo  the  akin. 

In  the  operation  call^^  tkivitig,  the  ektn  id  laid  over  the  beam,  nnd  the  ron!;h  fleshy  portion  la 
«hii«cl  a(T  by  the  currier  driving  hU  knice  obliquely  a  few  inches  at  a  lime,  keeping  the  right-hand 
handle  slightly  in  advance  of  the  left-hand  one  in  the  downward  motion.  In  tlmving,  the  knife  is 
driven  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  beam,  thns  taking  off  slice  after  slice,  removing  all  the  in- 
equalities left  after  skiving,  and  making  the  leather  of  uniform  thickness,  with  a  tine  smooth  face  on 
tbe  Be«h  side.  Fiatttning  is  the  sdme  ne  shaving,  except  that  in  some  cases  the  skin  after  skiving  is 
shaved  aetvtf  (i.  e.,  nearly  at  right  an^'les  to  the  skiving'),  and  then  flattened  by  being  -<haved  again 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  skiving. 

SUminy  coDsista  in  forcibly  driving  the  afocit-ifoRc  over  the  leather,  in  order  to  stretch  the  material, 
remove  inequalities,  and  render  the  grain  smooth.  The  North  River  and  Walpolc  scouring  stones 
ire  geneially  used.  The  stone  is  flat  and  i-eclangular,  nnd  is  fixed  to  a  handle.  Its  dimensions  are 
about  6  in.  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Slicking  consists  In  removing  water  and  grease, 
scraping  tlie  leather,  and  eradicating  the  superfluous  marks  left  by  the  stock-stouc.  The  ilcft  sticker 
DAed  for  this  purpose  is  represented  in  Fig,  ST74.  It  is  a  rectangular  piece  of  steel  about  C>  in.  long. 
"'       '      '     '  '       '         'is  sharpent^  upon  the  rub-stone  by  grinding  it  perpendicularly  and 

»7TB. 


iHon  upon  each  side.  Slickers  of  f^lass  or  ligntim  ntie  liave  rounded  ed;;es,  and  are  chiefly  used  to 
•uooth  out  and  polish  leather.  The  buffing  slider  dilTers  from  the  others  in  having  a  narrower, 
longer,  and  very  much  thinner  groove  running  along  it,  thus  forming  two  very  keen  cutting  edges, 
■hich  are  kept  in  proper  condition  by  the  finger-ateel.  It  is  used  by  placing  One  edge  and  the  stock 
flat  opon  the  leather,  the  latter  being  stretched  upon  the  table,  and  fordbly  pushing  it  forward, 
taking  off  thin  shavings  from  the  grain  surface.  When  one  edge  Is  dulled,  the  slicker  is  turned  over 
and  the  other  side  us<3  until  it  loses  its  edge,  when  the  finger-steel  muat  again  be  brought  into  use. 


W/iUeniiijf  taxes  (he  ekilt  of  the  currier  perhapx  more  than  an]'  other  opentiun.  The  le&tber  is 
laid  over  the  beato,  and  with  an  eitremet}'  fitie-ed)^  knife  a  thin  shaving  a  token  from  the  Beah 
fide.  This  may  be  performed  bjtbe  tchilening  iticter.  Fig.  277B,  which  differs  from  the  buffing  ilicter 
onlj  in  haTing  ■  very  narrov  rcctan;^1ar  edge.  In  this  case  the  leather  ia  placed  on  a  table,  and 
the  slicker  is  iaid  flat  upon  it.  The  tool  is  then  driven  with  great  force  repcatedlj  down  the  length 
of  the  side,  taking  oft  parallel  and  ver;  thin  shavings.  The  ed|:es  of  the  slicker  must  be  so  true 
that  not  a  scratch  shall  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  leather.  Graining  conusta  in  giving  to  the 
leather  a  granular  appearance  upon  (be  grain  side  bj  either  the  gi'oininffboaTj  or  pebbling  machine. 
The  graining  board  is  a  rectangular  piece  of  wood  with  the  u].per  surface  plane.  The  lower  suiTacc 
IB  convex  and  Buted  with  grooves  parallel  10  its  length.  A  leather  strap  attaches  it  to  the  hand  or 
ann.  The  grooves  are  coai'se  or  fine  as  occasion  requires,  Sruititig  consists  in  doubling  the  gi'ain 
side  of  a  hide  together  and  rubbing  it  on  the  flesh  Kith  a  giaining  t>oard.  Doubling  (he  leather 
with  the  flesh  sides  together,  and  driving  the  told  forward  and  drawing  it  backward  by  the  graining 
board,  is  called  boarding.  Its  object  is  to  make  the  leather  supj^le  and  raise  the  grain.  A  kind  of 
graining  board  often  employed  is  made  of  cork  and  has  no  grooves. 

Scourir^  is  done  either  on  the  flesh  or  on  the  grain.  The  uvuring  table  is  large  and  firmly  built, 
and  has  a  top  usually  of  slnte  or  marble.  It  is  about  IS  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide,  and  is  so  oon- 
Btructed  that  the  water  used  in  scauring  may  pass  off  readily  upon  the  side  opporite  to  that  on  which 
the  workman  is  engaged.  In  lamriiu/  on  ihcjieah,  the  skins  are  spread  out  and  set  on  the  seonriai; 
table  by  passing  a  steel  slicker  over  the  flesh  side,  which  brings  the  grain  in  close  contact  with  tlic 
table,  so  that  close  adherence  is  caused.  A  bountiful  supply  of  water  is  nibbed  briskly  over  the 
flesh  side  with  a  stiff  brush,  and  in  this  way  the  pulpy  portions  of  the  surface  are  scrubbed  off.  The 
■kin  then  presents  a  soft  whitened  appearance.  In  icourinff  on  ihi  grain,  the  skin  is  set  on  a  ecouring 
table  by  a  slicker  which  stretches  it  and  at  the  same  Ume  iooeeoa  the  bloom.  This  last  is  a  yellowish 
dopoait  on  the  grain  side  derived  from  the  bark  in  tanning.  Its  ease  of  removal  depends  on  tlie 
nature  of  (he  water.  The  softer  (he  water,  the  more  readily  can  the  bloom  be  removed.  The  grain 
wde  is  kept  uppcnnoBt,  and  is  smartly  brushed  with  a  stiff  hair.brush,  using  at  the  same  lime 
plenty  of  water,  when  the  slicker  ia  again  used  (o  remove  tbe  water  and  loosened  bloom. 

LEVER.    See  Sritica. 

LETDEN  JAIt.    See  Elkctric  IIxchinm,  Static. 

LICKi:it-I>r.    See  Cotton-spin Ni NO  Uichimut. 

LIFE-BOATS.    Vessels  constructed  especially  for  the  preservation  of  life  in  case  of  shipwi«ck. 

SAore  Zi/f-iloafj.— The  qualities  necessary  to  these  crat^  as  summed  by  the  Royal  National  Life 
Boat  lasdtiitioD  of  Qreat  Biitain,  ara:  1,  great  lateral  stability  or  resistance  to  upsetting;  2,  spMd 
against  a  heavy  sea ;  S,  facility  of  launching  or  taking  the  shore ;  4,  immediate  self-discbaree  of 
any  water  breaking  over  her ;  B,  self.righting  if  upset ;  fl,  strength ;  7,  storage  room  for  a  Targe 
number  of  passengers. 

Figs.  2776, 2777,  and  2778  represent  in  detail  one  of  the  most  improved  forms  of  English  life- 
boats^    Fig.  S7Te  rcpresenlB  the  sheer  plan,  Hg.  2777  the  deck  plan.     At  a  are  the  deliveriii)/ 


tubes;  £,  air-cases;  r,well;  d,  air-cnses;  <,  empty  air-cascs  under  dcck;y,fore  air  compartment ; 
(I,  after  air-compartment;  h,  air-cases;  i,  mast-thwart;  and  »,  air-scuttles.  Figs.  2779,  2760,  and 
27S1  show  rcspcclively  the  sheer  plan,  deck  plan,  and  cross-scclion  of  the  American  life-boat.  This 
is  an  ordinary  surf-boat  of  cednr,  weighing  about  700  Ibe.  The  mode  of  conveying  life-boats  on 
carriages  to  the  Iwach  for  launching  is  shown  in  Fig.  27B2. 

A  number  of  tbe  principal  varieties  of  life-boats  in  use  in  England  are  represented  in  r^.  2783 
to  27U4.*  Fig.  ^7S3  represents  the  North  Country  or  improved  Greathead  plan,  now  nearly  obsolete. 
These  are  the  widest  rowing  Ufe-boata  in  eiiatence,  some  of  them  having  as  much  a«  10^  to  1 1  ft 

■  From  s  psper  b^  Charin  H.  BelM.  C.  E ,  In  SeUiili/le  Amtrltan,  — ' ,  18. 
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beam  with  >  length  of  30  ft.  Al  A  ire  >lr-tight  oompartiueDtn,  and  at  fi  is  s  water-t];;ht  deck. 
Fig.  27S4  reprcBents  n  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Bailing  life-boat,  which  ia  of  little  islue  under  oars. 
TheM  bosta  measure  froin  3tf  to  4e  ft.  in  length,  and  from  10^  to  13  ft.  in  breadth.  FigA. 
21i&,  £789,  and  2790  are  plan  and  sections  of  a  self-righting  life-boat  of  thu  Itojal  Nationnl 
to  the  one  in  Figi.  2776  to  2778,    J  represents  the  water-tight  deck ; 


IJfe-bo&t  Ii 

B,  tbe  relieving  tubes 

C,  the  side  oip-csBes;  D 
the  end  air  chambers 
£.  the  ballast ;  J  . 
ties  to  admit  of  a  free 
enrrent  of  air  under  the 

STT'. 


«T». 


water-tigbt  decks  when 
tbe  boat  ia  ashore;  (V, 
another  scuttle  for  air 
■od  to  receire  a  pnmp. 

In  the  cross-section.  Fig.  ^^  

!T85,  A   represents  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^-^ijaH 

aectionE  of  the  side  air-  "  "' 

cases ;  B,  the  relicring  tubes,  of  tlie  same  depth  as  the  space  between  the  decks  and  tbe  boat's  floor 

CC,  Fig.  2T90,  are  Bjwces  beneath  the  deck,  placed  longitudinall;  at  tbe  mldahip  part  of  the  boat 

and  filled  with  cues  packed  with  cork  forming  part  of  the  ballast ;  J>,  scuttle  for  TentilstioD,  bar 

In^  B  pump  Sied  in  It,  b;  which  any  leakage  beneath  tbe  deck  may  be  pumped  out  when  afloat.    The 

actual  time  occupied  b;  one  of  these  boata  in  freeing  ilaelf  from  water  is  alwnt  30  seconds. 


Figs.  2791  and  2792  represent  two  boats  built  oi 


outside  gi 


IB  are  u  follows :  Lcngtli,  S6  ft. ;  breadth,  10  ft  S  in  out^e  tabes,  9  ft.  8 
ilea :  diameter  of  tubes,  3  ft. 

Skin^  Li/f-Boaii. — The  essentia  requirements  of  these  boats  are:  l,buayancy  sufficient  to  Insure 

lliat  the  boat  be  manaseabte  when,  In  addl^on  to  the  number  of  persons  and  additional  dead  weight 

(if  iDj)  rbe  is  intended  to  carry,  she  is  filled  bv  a  seti ;  S,  the  fittings  or  appliaacea  bj  which  such 

htiajtiacj  la  obtained  to  remain  anffidcnt  under  ali  circumatances  of  climate  and  temperature,  as  well 
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as  under  exposare  to  sun,  weather,  and  salt  water ;  3,  fitness  for  use  as  an  ordinary  ship's  boat ; 
4,  strength ;  6,  durability ;  6,  lateral  stability,  or  resistance  to  upsetting  on  the  bi-oadside ;  7,  relief 
of  water  to  the  outside  level;  8,  cheapness;  9,  simplicity  of  structure;  10,  lightness.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  how  different  arc  the  conditions  from  those  of  a  shore  life-boat,  and  how  the  latter 


S791. 


2189, 


2Tja 


8702. 


8704. 


would  fail  to  comply  especially  with  requirements  Nos.  8,  8,  9,  and  10.  Self-righting  is  not  consid- 
ered as  essential ;  in  fact,  boats  in  an  open  sea  are  far  less  likely  to  be  upset  than  in  the  heavy 
breakers  near  the  shore. 

Hamilton's  life-boat,  Fig.  2793,  is  25  ft.  long  by  7  ft  beam,  with  the  crew  on  board  and  the  water 
admitted  to  the  outside  level.  This  boat  has  a  freeboard  of  20^  in.,  and  with  15  additional  passen- 
gers the  freeboard  is  reduced  to  12  in.  It  is  built  of  galvanized  corrugated  iroi),  and  has  special 
means  for  ejecting  the  water,  as  follows :  The  two  plug-holes.  3  in.  in  cdamcter,  are  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  boat,  and  a  water-tight  bulkhead  is  fixed  on  each  thwart  on  opposite  sides  of  the  plug- 
boles.  Each  of  these  bulkheads  is  furnished  with  a  simple  fiap-valve  opening  inward.  In  the  event 
of  the  boat  shipping  a  sea,  she  is  turned  head  to  the  wind ;  and  as  the  bow  vises  to  the  waves,  all  the 
water  contained  in  the  fore  part  of  the  boat  passes  through  the  valve  in  the  foremost  bulkhead,  but 
cannot  pass  the  second  one ;  consequently  the  water  is  heaped  up  in  the  space  between  the  two 
bulkheads.  As  the  bow  falls  again  the  valve  closes,  and  the  water  of  the  centre  will  be  higher  than 
the  outside  level  if  the  plugs  have  been  left  in ;  on  withdrawing  them,  it  will  fall  to  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  same  process  is  repeated  as  the  stem  rises,  and  a  few  movements  of  the  boat  are  suffi- 
cient  to  free  her  from  water,  with  the  exception  of  about  one  inch  at  the  bottom. 

Lamb  &  White's  life-boat.  Fig.  2787,  shown  in  cross-section,  is  built  of  two  thicknesses  of  plonk, 
with  prepared  water-proof  material  of  an  adhesive  nature  interposed. 

Combe's  cork  and  cane  life-boat.  Fig.  2794,  is  composed  of  two  baskets  placed  one  inside  the  other, 
and  secured  by  a  deep  wooden  keel,  the  space  between  the  baskets  being  filled  with  cork.  One  great 
advantage  of  this  form  of  construction  is  its  lightness,  a  boat  25  ft.  long,  8  ft.  beam,  and  3  ft.  4  in. 
deep  weighing  but  one  ton. 

LIFE-PRESERVERS.  The  essential  qualities  of  these  devices  are  as  follows:  1,  sufficient  extra 
buoyancy  to  support  a  man  heavily  clothed,  with  his  head  and  shoulders  above  the  water,  or  to  enable 
him  to  support  another  person  besides  himself ;  2,  perfect  ficxibility,  so  as  to  readily  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  wearer ;  3,  a  division  into  two  zones,  an  upper  and  lower,  so  that  between  the  two  it 
may  be  secured  tightly  round  the  waist ;  for  in  no  other  manner  can  it  be  confined  sufficiently  close 
and  secure  round  the  body  without  such  pressure  over  the  chest  and  ribs  a 3  to  materially  affect 
the  free  action  of  the  lungs,  impede  the  muscular  movement  of  the  chest  and  arms,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  power  of  endurance  of  fatigue,  which  in  rowing  boats  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance ; 
4,  strength,  durability,  and  non-liability  to  injury.  Life-preservers  have  been  made  of  various  other 
forms  and  materials,  the  object  in  view  being  to  furnish  a  very  buoyant  article  that  can  be  readily 
and  securely  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  person,  or  seized  and  held  by  those  in  the  water. 
Hollow  vessels  of  wood  or  tinned  iron,  made  air-tight,  and  shaped  so  as  to  serve  on  board  the 
vessel  as  seats,  have  been  much  used.  In  one  form  the  seat  is  made  double,  and,  opening  on  hingc<. 
forms  a  rectanirular  float,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  aperture  sufficient  to  admit  the  body  of  a 
man,  his  arms  hanging  over  the  sides.  Bags  of  caoutchouc,  so  made  as  to  be  readily  filled  with  air 
by  blowing  into  them,  and  shaped  for  fitting  round  the  neck  or  body,  have  also  been  largely  employed 
for  life-preservers ;  and  they  have  been  made  into  vests,  shirts,  and  jackets,  which  can  be  distended 
with  air,  giving  great  buoyancy  to  the  person  wearing  them. 

One  of  the  bei>t  life-preserving  bolts  is  that  devised  by  Captain  Ward,  R.  N.,  and  largely  used  in 
all  life-pres^erving  services.  The  body  of  the  belt  is  composed  of  fight  flax  canvas,  tarred  to  prevent 
mildewing ;  and  the  best  of  cork  is  firmly  sewed  on  in  slabs  without  covering.  It  sustains  a  dead 
weight  of  28  lbs.,  a  buoyancy  of  1 6  lbs.  only  being  necessary  to  support  a  living  man  in  the  water. 

Mcrriman's  life-preserving  di^css  has  achieved  wide  reputation  through  the  extraoitlinary  pcrfonn> 
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300CS  of  Mr.  Paul  Boyton.  Attired  in  this  garment,  be  has  successfully  crossed  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, a  direct  distance  of  about  30  miles,  during  a  heavy  sea,  in  17  hours,  has  made  a  voyage  of 
GOO  miles  on  the  nver  Tagus  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  shooting  several  dangerous  rapids  and  cataracts, 
and  has  travci^sed  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  dress  consists  of  an  India-rubber  head^ 
dress,  jacket,  and  pantaloons,  the  two  latter  connected  by  a  joint  around  which  is  secured  a  belt  to 
insure  the  junction  being  air-tight.  It  weighs  about  14  lbs.,  and  can  be  inflated  in  a  minute  and  a 
half.  The  contained  air  sei*ves  to  keep  the  body  warm  as  well  as  to  buoy  it  up.  When  in  the  water 
the  wearer  floats  upon  his  back,  havin;^  about  one-third  of  his  body  above  the  surface,  and  propels 
Iiimself  by  means  of  a  paddle  operated  by  the  hands,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  small  sail  attached  to  a  rod 
fastened  to  one  foot  A  can  for  holding  water  and  provisions  and  a  small  signal  flag  are  provided 
with  the  suit. 

life-BuojiB  are  floats  carried  on  board  ship  and  intended  to  be  thrown  to  jiersons  who  have  fallen 
overboard.  The  commonest  form  in  which  they  are  made  is  that  of  a  ring  about  30  in.  in  diameter, 
6  in.  wide,  and  4  in.  thick.  This  is  made  of  painted  canvas,  and  is  filled  with  about  12  lbs.  of  cork. 
The  life-i)uoys  used  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  are  constructed  on  Cook*s  plan.  Each  consists  of  two  hollow 
metal  cylinders,  with  rounded  tops  and  bottoms,  united  by  a  horizontal  bar  through  which  passes  a 
strong  vertical  metal  tube.  The  lower  portion  of  this  tube  is  weighted  so  as  to  keep  the  buoy 
upright,  and  has  n  crass-piece  on  which  the  person  clinging  to  it  should  place  his  feet,  grasping  the 
staff  above  the  cylinders  with  his  hands.  On  top  of  tlie  staff  is  a  small  platform  on  which  Is  placed 
a  coil  of  port-fire.  The  buoy  is  usually  suspended  over  the  stem  of  the  vessel  by  a  slip-catch,  which 
is  easily  loosened  by  palling  a  handle.  Another  handle  is  arranged  to  spring  a  trigger,  which  frees 
a  gan-lock  hammer,  which  strikes  a  pcrcussion^»ip  and  so  ignites  the  poi*t-fire,  which  bums  for  some 
lime  after  the  buoy  is  in  the  water.  Thf;se  buoys  are  sometimes  provided  with  a  burning  composi- 
tion with  which  phosphide  of  calcium  is  combined.  When  this  substance  becomes  wet  it  gives  off  a 
gas  which  ignites  spontaneously,  and  the  flame  is  not  extinguished  in  the  water. 

LIFE  -SAVING  APPAR  AT  C  S.  The  plan  of  establishing  connection  between  a  grounded  vessel  and 
the  shore  by  means  of  a  mortar-shot  carrying  a  heavy  line,  was  devised  by  Lieut.  Bell  in  1791 ;  and 
he  showed  the  practicability  of  the  suggestion  by  an  actual  experiment  in  which  a  deep-sea  line  was 
carried  to  a  distance  of  about  400  yards.  He  proposed  that  the  gun  should  be  carried  on  board 
ship,  and  intended  that  the  plan  should  thus  be  put  in  practice,  leaving  the  converse  idea  that  mor- 
tars should  be  located  ashore  at  various  stations  along  the  coast  merely  in  the  form  of  a  suggestion. 
A  description  of  BelFs  invention  appears  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  xxv.,  136. 
In  1810  Capt.  G.  W.  Manby,  R.  N.,  made  numerous  practical  applications  of  this  last-mentioned  idea 
of  Bell.  Official  experiments  conducted  on  Manby's  system  proved  successful,  and  it  was  finally 
adopted.  Manby  first  used  a  pear-shaped  shot,  and  connected  his  rope  to  it  by  a  line  of  plaited  hide ; 
but  later  a  spherical  24-pounder  shot  or  shell  filled  with  lead,  having  an  eye-bolt  riveted  into  it,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  hide  rope,  came  to  be  employed.  In  1867-*68  further  experiments  were  made 
on  the  apparatns  by  Col.  Boxer,  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Laboratories,  England,  which  resulted  in 
the  invention  and  adoption  of  the  forms  of  Manby  shot  now  in  use  at  English  life-saving  stations. 
These  forms  are  the  24-pdr.  oblong  or  cylindrical  shot  shown  in  Figs.  2796  and  2796,  and  the  6-pdr. 
spherical.  The  first  is  a  cylindro-conoidal  projectile  with  a  slightly  rounded  base,  and  measuring 
about  1^  calibre  in  length.  It  is  provided  with  a  wrought-iron  bolt,  to  which  is  attached  a  plaitcd- 
hide  thong.  Four  holes  are  drilled  in  the  sl)ot  to  receive  fuses.  The  latter  serve  by  the  bright  light 
wbidi  they  give  forth  to  indicate  the  path  of  the  shot,  and  to  guide  the  firing  party  in  laying  the 
piece.  The  projectile  is  placed  in  the  gun  with  its  base  toward  the  muzzle,  and  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  piece  carries  out  the  line.  The  ran^e  varies  from  400  yards  downward,  according  to  the 
strength  and  direction  of  the  wind.  A  complete  description  of  Manby^s  system,  and  a  discussion  as 
to  the  priority  of  his  invention,  appears  in  "Ammunition,''  Majendie,  London,  1867. 

In  the  French  life-saving  service  two  guns  are  used,  known  as  leperrier  and  Veapingole.  Their  weights 
are  respectively  183  and  44  lbs.,  and  the  weights  of  their  projectiles  11  and  4.4  lbs.  The  extreme 
ranges  arti  respectively  355.43  and    19G.85   yards.     In  their  report  of  Nov.  17,  1866,  the  F^nch 
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Commission  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  life-saving  apparatus  expressed  the  opinion  thnt 
Kperrier  with  a  projectile  weighing  11  lbs.  and  6  oz.  of  powder,  for  ranges  of  323  yards,  and  Ves/An- 
^,  with  a  projectile  of  4.4  lbs.  and  If  oz.  of  powder,  tor  ranges  of  197  yards  and  below,  would  be 
soffidcnt  for  all  their  needs.  l^Iore  recently  in  France  M.  Dclvigne  has  invented  a  gun  for  projecting 
Hn&^aurying  arrows.  These  are  either  of  wood  or  iron,  the  latter  being  used  when  the  ranges  are 
lon^  and  wind  contrary.  In  1872  a  gun  of  this  kind,  weighing  44  lbs.,  gave  a  range  of  828  yards 
vith  a  wooden  arrow  weighing  17.63  lbs.  and  a  shot-lino  .315  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     The  iron 
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arrows  are  about  one- third  longer  than  the  gun,  and  about  half  the  length  of  the  arrow  is  in  the  gun 
when  ready  to  fire.  A  description  of  the  Delvigne  gun  appears  in  **Iife-I>oats,  Projectiles,  and  other 
Means  of  Saving  Life,''  by  Capt.  R.  B.  Forbes  (1872). 

The  U.  S.  Army  Experiments  in  1878. — ^An  exceedingly  valuable  scries  of  experiments  on  life-sav- 
ing projectiles  and  guns  has  been  made  by  Lieut.  D.  A.  Lyle,  U.  S.  Ordnance  Corpp,  the  full  report 
of  which  appears  in  "  Report  of  Chief  of  Ordnance  U.  S.  A.''  for  1878.  After  various  trials  of  rifled 
guns  in  comparison  with  smooth-bores,  it  was  determined  that  the  latter  were  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  Three  guns  arc  recommended,  namely :  8-inch  for  800  yards  or  less,  with  heavy  lines ; 
2.6-iDch  for  ranges  of  400  yards  and  less,  with  service-braided  lines ;  and  2-inch  for  260  yards  or 
less,  with  service  line.  These  guns  are  chill-cast  bronze,  and  the  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  2797,  which 
represents  the  2.5-inch  piece. 

Projectiles, — These  are  modifications  of  llanby's  shot,  the  calibre  and  weight  being  reduced.  Fig. 
2798  represents  the  projectile  used  in  the  gun  illustrated  in  Fig.  2797.  It  is  of  cast  iron,  15.7  in. 
long,  and  weighing  19  lbs.    A  wrought-iron  shank  or  eyebolt  is  provided  in  the  rear  as  shown. 

Shot-ljiues. — Linen  lines  are  determined  to  be  stronger  than  hemp,  and  to  have  more  stretch  per 
linear  foot.  Lieut.  Lyle  considers  that  preference  should  be  given  to  unbleached  linen  thread  for  the 
manufacture  of  shot-lines.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  none  but  the  best  thread  be  put  in  such 
lines,  and  that  in  braiding  a  continuous  line,  when  the  spools  ai'e  changed,  they  should  not  all  be 
changed  at  the  same  moment,  else  a  weak  spot  is  the  result.  Bleaching  of  any  kind  is  harmful. 
Uemp  is  too  brittle,  and  becomes  very  harsh  after  a  few  shots. 

Faking-Baxet  are  used  to  contain  the  shot-lines,  and  preserve  them  in  readiness  for  firing  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  construction  of  a  box  is  shown  in  Fig.  2799.  It  contains  a  number  of  hickory 
pins  and  a  false  bottom  which  slips  over  the  pins.  About  these  pins  the  rope  is  faked  in  a  peculiar 
way,  three  men  being  required  to  do  the  work  properly. 

IMerU  of  Range  of  Shol'Line* — A  range  of  400  yards  is  understocd  to  be  about  the  maximum  range 
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necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  service  along  our  coasts,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  a  hawser 
and  life-car  can  be  used  with  success  over  even  so  great  a  distance. 

Chandler's  Anchor  Shot. — Capt.  Ralph  Chandler,  U.  8.  N.,  has  devised  a  shot  with  hinged  anchor- 
flukes  projecting  from  its  sides  and  folding  back  into  slots,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2800  and  2801,  so  as 
not  to  intei-fcre  with  the  entrance  of  the  shot  into  the  gun.  A  chain  or  wire  rope  is  attached  to  the 
rear  of  the  shot,  and  carried  to  the  front  of  the  shot  tnrough  another  slot.  In  using  the  shot,  it  is 
inserted  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  far  enough  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  arms  inside.  The  chain  or 
wire  rope  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  shot,  brought  out  under  the  slot,  the  strap  taken  off,  and  the 
shot  pushed  gently  home.  The  springs  under  the  arms,  always  flaring  or  pushing  them  outward,  ex- 
tend the  arms  as  soon  as  the  shot  leaves  the  gun ;  and  when  the  shot  lands,  the  flukes  enter  and  bold 
in  the  earth.  Experiments  were  made  on  this  device  in  July,  1878,  with  a  82-pdr.  gun*'  The  best 
results  show  that  with  1  lb.  10  oz.  of  powder  a  shot  weighing  78  lbs.  was  projected,  cariying  a  line 
straight  over  a  distance  of  960  feet. 

The  Life-Car. — After  communication  with  the  wreck  has  boon  established  by  means  of  the  line 
and  shot  as  described,  a  larger  rope  is  attached  to  the  line  and  hauled  over  to  the  ship  by  the  people 
on  board.  By  means  of  this  rope  a  still  larger  one — ^usually  a  4-inch  hawser — ^is  got  on  boanl,  and 
made  fast  as  directed  by  those  on  shore  by  means  of  tallies  attached  to  the  line.  The  hawser  is  then 
set  up  taut  by  the  people  on  shore,  with  tackles,  sand-anchors,  and  crotches,  and  with  the  second  or 
hauling  line  various  appliances  may  be  hauled  back  and  forth  until  all  hands  arc  saved.  The  method 
of  transporting  persons  from  a  wreck  to  the  shore,  used  exclusively  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
is  by  means  of  a  covered  metallic  boat,  known  as  the  life-car,  Fig*.  2802,  which  is  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  four  grown  persons  or  eight  small  children.  It  is  made  of  light  galvanized  iron,  and  when 
the  hatchway  is  closed  is  nearly  water-tight.  The  time  usually  occupied  in  arranging  the  lines  and 
Bonding  off  the  car,  after  firing  the  mortar,  is  about  80  minutes ;  and  with  the  apparatus  in  proper 
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onlBT  the  car  can  make  the  pnsutgc  from  the  wreck  to  the  shore,  traTersiDg  io  each  trip  a  dUtance  ot 
SiO  jaida  through  a  raging  surf,  within  ten  minutes.  The  life-car  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 
service  in  1849,  and  iu  the  fallowing  year  was  instrumental  in  saving  201  lives  from  the  British 
cn)i;;rant  ship  Ajriihire,  cast  awaj  on  Squan  Beach,  N.  J.,  during  a  (earful  snow-slonn.  This  mode 
of  eouTefance  of  passengers  from  wrecked  Tcssels  was  the  invention  of  CapE.  Otlingcr  of  the  U.  S. 
lieveaue  Marine.    Its  advantage  over  everj  oth-  ^^ 

er  plan  conaUta  in  landing  women  and  children  ^^' 

in  perfect  safetj,  and  often  without  even  get- 
ting wet.     Fig.  iSitS  represents  the  life-car  on 

Lira-SATiNO  RotEETS  ni3j  bo  used  to  carry 
lines  to  wrecked  vesaels  wliea  guns  and  shot  ot 
the  type  dencribud  arc  not  employed.  Boier's 
rocket  is  repreMnlcd  in  I'igs.  £804  and  :f806. 
Il  consists  of  two  (ticket  bodies  one  betas  Bxed 
in  prolon^Uoaof  the  other,  to  give  great  length 
ot  bnrning  and  fli;;ht,  without  any  sudden  vio- 
lence, whidi  might  break  the  line  which  it  car- 
rijB,  or  irregularity  from  uneven  burning.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  instead  of  making  one  cav. 
ity  in  the  rocket,  two  cavities  are  formed,  with 
a  portion  of  solid  composition  between  them,  bo 
that  wbcB  the  solid  compositioa  is  burnt  through, 
the  front  cavity  is  ignited,  thereby  imparling  to 
the  rocket  an  additional  impulse.  Tlie  stick  is 
Bicd  at  tbe  side  of  the  rocket.  The  line  is 
pawd  through  a  hollow  at  each  end  of  the 
stick,  as  shown,  and  tbe  end  of  the  line  is  se- 
cnred  by  a  common  overhand  knot;  two  India- 

nibber  washers  and  one  brass  washer  are  placed  Ijetween  the  knot  and  the  stick,  to  reduce  the  effect 
of  the  sudden  jerk  which  Is  given  to  the  liue  when  the  rocket  id  fired.  Fig.  2806  ahowa  the  method 
of  coiling  the  line  carried  by  the  rocket  in  its  faking-boi. 

In  1870,  131  rockets  fired  successively  at  proof  gave  an  average  range  of  813  yards,  the  marimnm 
range  beit^  470  and  the  minimum  330,  the  mean  deviation  being  about  SS  yards.  As  regards  great- 
est range  of  rocket  obtained  andcr  actual  oondiUons.Hr.  J.  F.Spence,  honorary  aecretar;  of  theTyne> 


msnth  (England)  Life  Brigade,  states  as  follows :  "  On  the  8th  of  Febniary,  I8T0,  at  R:30  P.  ».,  ft 
lirgs  ttttrk  was  stranded  on  tbe  Spar  Hawk,  a  spit  of  sand  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Black  Uidden 
Rocks,  at  the  month  of  the  Tyne  ;  she  would  be  about  SCO  or  300  yai-da,  at  least  SSO  yards  by  mea. 
Bmmetil,  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  rocks  on  which  we  could  stand  to  use  the  apparatus.  The  first 
shot  fell  far  short  of  her,  we  suppose  because  It  had  not  eulSctenl  elevation,  and  the  line  was  wet. 
The  second  rocket  was  laid  with  a  few  degrees  more  elevation,  with  a  new  rocket  line  quite  drv  and 
fresh,  and  flew  right  between  her  masts.  The  line  is  2nO  fathoms  in  length.  I  think  there  might  be 
10  or  12  fathomsof  the  Ime  left  in  hand.  The  wind  was  S.  £.  by  S.,  force  10,  blowing  almost  athwart 
the  line." 

In  relation  to  celerity  of  rescue  of  people  from  a  wreck  owing  to  this  mode  of  communicatioB,  the 
same  aiittK>rity  reports  the  most  remarkable  tnatance  as  that  of  "  the  schooner  Li!;ht  of  the  Harem, 
wrecked  behind  Tyncmouth  North  Tier  on  the  8th  of  February,  IRTO.  The  rocket  waR  fired  at  30 
minutes  past  4  r.  v.,  and  the  Grst  man  was  landed  in  14  micutes,  the  last  man  (there  were  five  of  them) 
in  !4  minutes,  from  firing  the  rocket" 

For  a  full  discussion  of  thid  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lieut.  I).  A.  Ljle's  paper  already 
iinotcd  in  "  Report  of  Chief  of  Ordnance  U.  S.  A.,"  18TS ;  also  to  article  "  Service,  United  Stst^ 
life  Saring,"  in  the  "  American  Annual  Cyclopeedia  "  for  18T8. 

LIFTINO  JACKS.     IJee  Jacks. 

LIFTS.     See  ELRVaTOBS. 

LIGUT,  ELECTRIC.     See  Eibctbic  Light. 

LIRIITER,  ELECTRIC,     See  Electric  Gas-Liohteb. 

LIGHTHOUSES,  CONSTRUCTION  OF.  The  materials  ii?cd  in  the  construction  of  lighthousea 
■re  wood,  stone,  brick,  cast  iron,  and  wrought  iron.  Stone,  brick,  and  iron  are  the  most  important, 
and  are  used  eiclnsively  in  all  lar^  lighthouses.  The  moH  noted  lighthouses  in  tbe  world  are  built 
of  stone ;  and  in  northern  climates,  where  the  first  cost  is  not  the  great  consideration,  stone  should 
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be  exclusively  used.  The  form  of  all  stone  lighthouses  approaches  more  or  less  the  frustum  of  a 
cone  or  pyramid.  They  are  sometimes  built  to  include  the  keepers'  apartments,  but  more  usually  they 
merely  contain  the  staircase  and  cleaning  and  watch  rooms,  with  a  receptacle  for  the  oil-butts.  In 
all  cases  where  large  lighthou.<9es  are  built  of  this  material,  the  masonry  should  be  of  the  best  cut 
stone,  with  hydrauUc-cement  mortar.  The  first  cost  should  never  be.  so  limited  that  this  principle 
cannot  be  fully  carried  out.  The  same  principle  applies  to  brick  lighthouses,  which  should  be  built 
of  the  best  and  hardest  bricks,  laid  in  hydraulic-cement  mortar.  The  interior  walls  i»f  all  lighthouses 
should  be  as  separate  as  possible  from  the  outer  walls,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  ffee  circulation 
of  air  between  the  walls.  The  dryness  of  the  inner  wall  is  insured  by  this  arrangement,  without 
which  all  large  masses  of  masonry  like  large  lighthouses  must  be  constantly  damp.  The  inner  wall 
must  of  course  be  firmly  tied  to  the  outer  shell  by  masonry  or  iron  ties. 

Cast-iron  lighthouses  were  first  erected  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  an  English  dvil  engineer.  Twi» 
were  constructed  in  England,  and  were  erected  on  the  islands  of  Bermuda  and  Jamaica.  From  the 
fact  that  every  part  of  the  structure  can  be  completed  at  the  workshop,  cast-iron  lighthouses  answer 
admirably  for  positions  at  points  remote  from  large  centres  of  manufacture,  and  are  gradually  coming 
into  use.  Several  lighthouses  of  this  kind  have  been  erected  at  various  places  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States.  They  require  a  lining  of  brick,  the  weight  of  which  prevents  oscillation  or  swaying, 
while  its  low  conducting  power  of  heat  hinders  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  well-room  of  the 
stairs,  which  would  otherwise  be  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  tower.  To  further  this  latter  object,  space  is  also  left  for  a  current  of  air  to  flow  be- 
tween the  iron  and  the  brick.  Another  kind  of  iron  lighthouse  is  the  wTought4ron  pile  lighthouse. 
The  lower  ends  of  the  iron  piles  are  fitted  with  large  cast-iron  screws  where  the  foundation  is  soft, 
and  the  piles  are  screwed  to  a  firm  bearing ;  or  where  the  foundation  is  rock,  these  ends  are  sharp- 
ened, and  the  piles  are  driven  into  the  rock  or  hard  ground  by  an  ordinary  pile^river,  until  they  come 
to  a  firm  bearing  upon  cast-iron  disks  which  bear  upon  shoulders  forged  on  the  piles.  The  number 
of  piles  depends  upon  the  plan  of  the  structure,  which  may  be  square,  hexagonal,  or  octagonal.  The 
foundation  having  been  placed,  the  structure,  which  is  of  wood  or  boiler  ii-on,  fii*mly  braced  to  the 
piles,  and  connected  with  them  by  iron  castings,  is  easily  built  upon  it.  This  kind  of  lighthouse  was 
first  built  in  England  ;  the  screw-pile  was  patented  about  1836  by  Mitchell,  and  is  called  Mitcheirs 
screw-pile.  It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  about  1845,  and  has  since  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  many  important  lighthouses  on  the  coast.  Experience  has  shown  that  iron-pile  light- 
houses are  not  suitable  for  foundations  in  water  in  climates  where  much  ice  i^  formed.  The  ice, 
moving  in  large  fields,  bends  and  sometimes  breaks  the  piles,  and,  by  forming  upon  the  piles  them- 
selves, makes  the  bulk  of  the  structure  so  large  that  the  effect  of  the  waves  upon  it  is  very  much  in- 
creased. On  this  account  it  is  not  likely  that  iron-pile  structures  will  be  much  used  north  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay ;  but  on  the  southern  coasts  they  have  oeen  found  particularly  adapted  to  the  necessities 
of  the  service,  and  about  70  of  this  class  of  structures,  resting  upon  screw-piles  and  iron  disks,  now 
exist  in  the  United  States.  Their  annual  cost  for  repairs  is  very  small,  a  yearly  coat  of  paint  being 
all  that  is  needed  to  keep  the  exterior  in  good  order.  They  are  particularly  suited  for  bays  and 
sounds  in  the  southern  waters,  where  light-vessels  have  been  in  use  until  the  present  time.  As  these 
vessels  become  in  need  of  repairs,  they  are  withdrawn,  and  a  screw-pile  lighthouse  is  built  upon  the 
site,  at  a  coit  not  much  exceeding  .that  of  the  repair  of  the  vessel,  and  with  an  annual  ex]Hnse  of 
maintenance  less  than  one-half  of  that  of  the  vessel. 

Lighthouse  towers  are  generally  surmounted  by  parapet  walls,  which  vary  in  height  from  8  to  7  ft. 
acconling  to  the  order  of  the  light.  Upon  the  parapet  wall  is  placed  the  lantern  in  which  the  ilhi- 
minating  apparatus  is  contained.  The  lantern  is  a  glazed  framework  made  of  brass  or  iron,  and 
varies  in  dimensions  from  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  in  height  to  12  ft.  in  diameter  and  9  ft.  in 
height.  It  is  a  regular  polygon,  and  can  be  made  of  any  number  of  sides,  depending  upon  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  to  be  considered.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  constructed  of  copper  or  iron,  which 
is  generally  lined  with  some  other  metal,  leaving  an  air-space  between  the  two  metals,  to  prevent 
oondensation  of  moisture.  A  ventilator  is  placed  upon  the  top,  from  which  the  heated  air  escapes, 
and  registers  are  inserted  near  the  bottom  of  the  lantern  to  enable  the  keeper  to  regulate  the  supply 
of  fresh  air  at  will.  Upon  the  convenience  and  proper  construction  of  the  lantern  the  eflScieney  of 
the  lighthouse  in  a  great  measure  depends. 

LighUunue  Masonry, — ^In  Fig.  2807  are  represented  horizontal  sections  through  the  masonry  of  the 
Wolf  Rock  and  five  other  lighthouses  of  the  same  general  character,  viz :  Kddystone,  Skerry vore, 
Inch  Cape  or  Bell  Bock,  Minot*s  Ledge,  and  Spectacle  Reef.  These  sections  are  taken  uniformly  at 
10  ft.  above  high  water,  and  are  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  different  methods  of  arranging  the 
dovetail  joints  of  the  stones  to  prevent  displacement  by  the  sea.  The  impact  against  a  lighthouse 
depends  upon  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  height  of  the  waves  at  the  place  and  the  height 
and  configuration. of  the  rock  above  and  below  low  water,  and  perhaps  also  upon  the  configuration  of 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  the  place.  Several  examples  corroborating  this  view  are  given  in  "  The 
Design  and  Construction  of  Harbors,"  Stevenson,  Edinburgh,  1874.  Tne  author  points  out  that  while 
the  rock  at  Dhuheartach,  from  its  height  above  the  waves,  forms  a  protection  against  the  smaller  cla^s 
of  waves,  it  operates  as  a  dangerous  conductor  to  the  largest  waves,  enabling  them  to  exert  a  power- 
ful action  at  a  much  higher  level  than  they  would  attain  had  the  rock  been  lower.  Hence  the  fact 
that  the  highest  levels  at  which  set  stones  were  moved  was  at  Carr  Rock  3  ft.  above  high  water,  and 
at  Dhuheartach  67  ft.  above  high  water,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  configurations  of  the 
rocks,  without  assuming  that  the  waves  are  exceptionally  high  at  Dhuheartach.  The  reader  will  find 
much  useful  information  on  the  effects  of  storms  on  lighthouse  masonry  in  the  following  works : 
^'Account  of  the  Skerry vore  Lighthouse,*'  Stevenson, JBdinburgh,  1848;  ** Account  of  the  Bell  Rook 
Lighthouse,"  Stevenson,  London,  1824;  **  Account  of  the  Eddystone :  A  Historical  Narrative  of  the 
Great  and  Tremendous  Storm  which  happened  November  26,  1703,"  London,  1769. 
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TV  BddjpliHU  LiffAiAoute  is  celebmted  on  Bocount  of  the  difflcultiee  attending  its  oonMruction,  and 
lb«  fact  thmt  it  ia  the  tjpe  of  all  atnictuTca  of  the  kinit  which  have  since  been  erected.  It  is  located 
on  the  BddjatoDB  rocks  in  the  English  Channel,  near  the  port  of  Pljmouth.  The  highest  part  of  the 
rock,  upon  which  the  lighthouse  is  placed,  ia  about  16  ft.  out  of  water  at  low  water  of  spring  tides. 
The  first  lightliouBB  on  this  reef  was  erected  bj  Winstaale;  iu  1699,  and  was  washed  away  during  a 

S80T. 


'■^- 


preat  storm  In  1703.  In  1709  Ruiljerd  coiDplet«d  mother  structure  of  wood  and  iron.  This  was 
rlenrojcd  bj  fire  In  17a5.  In  ITse  Smeaton  undertook  the  construction  of  the  present  building, 
which  ia  represented  in  Fig.  SBOS.  He  determined  to  use  stone  for  the  material,  and  the  shape  of 
I'le  trunk  of  a  large  tr«e  as  his  model.  The  stones  of  a  course  were  joloed  bj  doretalliog,  and  the 
dtfferHit  courses  wen  connected  bj  stone  dowels.  The  upper  surfaoe  of  the  rock  was  cut  in  hori' 
loalal  steps,  so  that  every  course  of  ma- 
sonry rests  upon  a  horizontal  bed.  The 
gen«al  form  of  Smeaton's  structure  is 
llie  frustum  of  a  cone,  or  more  atrictlj 
that  of  a  solid  of  revolution  formed  by 
rerolTing  a  vertical  plane  bounded  on  one 
fide  by  a  concave  curve  around  a  verti- 
<a]  aiia.  The  elevation,  or  a  Tartlcal  sec- 
tion of  the  tower,  indicates  great  str^^h. 
TIm  diameter  of  the  lowest  partial  course 
b  3i  ft.,  and  that  of  the  first  or  lowest 
entire  course  is  £6  ft.  The  diameter  of 
the  coarse  under  the  coping  Is  10  ft.,  and 
the  wliole  height  of  ^le  masonr;  is  77  ft. 
The  tower  is  sumounled  by  a  parapet 
wall  «}  ft  high  and  8{  ft.  in  internal  di- 
ameter. The  oombinations  devised  for 
obtaining  the  greatest  strength  In  thfs 
Mwer  by  dovetailing,  cramping,  doweling, 
ud  by  the  use  of  hydraulic  mortar,  hare 
never  been  surpassed.  The  experiments 
made  by  Smeaion  on  hydraulic  cements 
in  connection  with  the  oonMniction  of 
diis  work  were  particularly  valuable,  and 
are  still  qtioled.  The  erection  of  the 
lighthouse  was,  on  account  of  Its  posi- 
tion, the  difficulty  of  aocess  to  its  site, 
tad  the  fact  that  Smeaton  had  deter- 
mined to  build  it  oF  sione,  attended  with 

the  greatest  difficulties.     The  genlns  and  ^^  ._  . 

the  work  was  finished  in  1759.    After  standing  for  1:!D  yi 

and  builder,  and  an  eiample  to  all  engineers,  owing  to  defects  discovered  tc 

leconstniction  was  underlnken,  and  at  the  present  time  (1879)  is  in  projrress. 

Bill  Rofic  Liglahove. — The  rock  on  which  this  structure  is  erected  is  situated  in  the  German  Ocean, 
II  milci  from  the  Scotch  coast,  on  the  north  dde  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  nearly  opposite  that  of 


7  of  the  engineer 


all  obstacles,  and 

skill  o'  its  designer 
foundation  rock,  its 
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Tay.  The  part  ot  the  rock  od  which  the  UgfathouBe  U  built  U  IS  ft.  below  high  water  of  sprioK 
tides,  the  rise  of  these  tides  being  16  ft.  The  Mnicture.  shown  in  section  in  t1g.  S809,  Is  of  sand- 
atone,  the  outer  casing  of  the  lowest  SO  ft.  being  of  gmnite.  The  difficulties  of  the  ei'ection  of  thia 
li^hlloose  were  nearly  as  great  as  those  encountered  b;  Smeaton  in  his  work  on  the  EddfMone,  to 
which  it  is  simil&r  in  foi-in.  The  diameter  of  the  bottom  course  is  ii  ft.,  &ad  that  of  the  course  just 
below  the  cornice  IS  ft.  The  stonework  ie  102^  ft.  high,  in  which  height  is  included  that  of  a  pars- 
pet  wall,  actagonal  in  |)l[ui,  which  surmounta  the  tower.  This  wall  Ifl  S  ft.  hi^h,  and  its  sides  are  SI 
ft.  long  ;*upon  it  the  lantern  is  placed.    The  account  of  the  erection  of  this  lighthouse  written  by 


Ur.  StcTenson  and  published  in  1824  contains  an  accurate  liiatory  of  the  Scottish  ligblhousi 

Tht  Bkerrgtore  lAghthoiue^  I'm.  gBlO,  is  located  on  the  west  coait  of  Scotland,  on  the  S-Kcnyrore 
rocks,  about  II  miles  S.  W.  of  the  island  of  Tjree  and  BO  miles  from  the  mainland.    The  foim 


n  for  the  tower  id  a  shaft  surmounted  b}'  a  belt  and  capital,  upon  which  is  the  parapet  wall. 
The  shaft  ia  a  solid  of  revolution  foimed  bj  reioWlng  a  rectangular  hjpei  IraU  about  its  aijmpiote. 


The  diameter  of  the  lowest  course  is  4S  ft.,  that  of  the  top  course  16  ft.,  and  the  whole  height  is  t3S 
ft.  The  tower  for  a  height  of  S6  ft  ia  solid.  Immedistelj  above  the  solid  part  the  walls  are  91  ft. 
thick,  and  thej  gniduallj  diminish  from  this  thickness  to  2  ft.  The  material  Is  granite,  and  the  tower 
is  surmouDicil  by  a  hrotne  lantf  rn  in  which  is  placed  a  Fre«nel  lens  of  the  first  order,  nhowing  a  re- 
volving lipht.  The  work  waa  commenced  in  183B,  and  the  light  was  first  shown  In  February,  1844. 
An  account  of  the  construction  of  the  work  has  been  published  by  Hr.  Stevenson,  which  is  valuable 
not  only  for  the  description  of  thia  particular  work,  but  because  it  contains  b  dissertation  on  the 
Fn^anet  Bfstem  of  lighthouse  illumination,  and  a  succinct  history  of  lighthouaes.  Figs.  2gOS,  £809, 
and  2810  show  the  compamtlve  aizes  and  shapes  of  the  Eddystone,  Bell  Rock,  and  ^^kcrrp'ore  light- 
houses. The  hi);h  and  low  waters  of  ordinary  tides  are  indicated  on  the  figures,  and  the  letter  0 
gives  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gi-avity  of  each  tower. 

The  Wolf  Roek  LigMhouM,  ¥\^.  3811,  is  located  off  the  Land's  End,  England,  and  is  an  eicellent 
exaajple  of  the  most  improved  modem  system  of  lighthouse  building.    The  difficulties  attending  its 
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eoDstniction  irere  eic«ed!iig1y  great,  owing  to  the  exposed  position  of  its  site.  The  rock  of  building 
was  begun  in  1832  and  Doi^hcd  in  18BU.  The  bdght  of  the  tower  is  llfl  ft.  *l  in.  ICa  diameter 
at  the  bmae  ia  41  ft.  S  in.,  and  near  the  lop,  at  tbe  springing  of  the  curve  ot  tbc  cavetto  under 
the  lantern  gallerj,  the  diameter  is  17  ft.  Vor  a  height  of  39  ft.  4J  in.  from  the  base  the  work 
ij  solid,  with  tbe  exception  ot  a  snace  forming  a  tank  for  fresh  water.  At  the  level  of  the  entnnce 
door  the  walls  are  7  ft.  Vi  ia  tbii;k,  wbi-Qce  Ihcj  gmduallj  decrease  througbout  the  whole  height 
of  tbe  shaft  to  2  ft.  S  in.  at  tbe  thinnest  part  near  the  top.  The  sliaXt  of  the  lower  is  a  ooncaie 
elUptic  frustum,  the  generating  curie  of  which  baa  a  major  ails  of  236  ft.  oad  a  minor  axis  of 
40  ft.  U  coQtauis  44,006  cubic  ft.  of  granite,  weighing  3,2961  tOQB ;  and  its  centrn  of  gravity  is 
36  fL  2i  in.  above  the  base.  Tiic  fat-c-stoue,  as  sbown,  ia  duvetalletl  both  verticullf  and  horizon- 
IbU;.  a  very  full  deseripUon  of  tlie  construction  of  this  lighthouse  is  given  in  Spoil's  "Diclionanr 
of  Engineering."  liefen-ing  to  the  figure,  J  ia  the  service-rooiit ;  B,  bed-room  ;  C,  living-room ;  JJ, 
oil-room ;  E,  slore-room ;  F,  coal-room  ;   (},  entniDCe  ;  and  H.  the  water-tank. 

MimWi  Ltdgt  LighiJiauit,  a  aection  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  28UT,  li  situated  on  a  ledge  of  rook 
about  8  miles  E.  S.  E.  ot  Boston.     It  is  a  granite  tower  in  the  shape  of  a  Trustuni  of  a  cone.    The  base 
is  30  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  height  of  the  stonework  ia  88  ft.     The  lower  40  fl.  are  lotid ; 
the  remainder  of  the  tower  is  mada  up  of  keeper's  apart- 
ments, Bioie-rooms,  and  the  pampct,  which  incloses  the  ped- 
estal of  the  lena  apparatus.     Thi:  stooca  of  the  ooursaa  arc 
dovet^led  in  tbe  securest  i 

manner,  and  the  courses  ^^ 

are  (oatened  la  each  oth- 
er by  galvaniicd  wrought- 
iron  dowels  S  in.  in  diam- 
eter. The  lighthouse  was 
be;;un  in  IHAS,  and  was 
filched  and  lighted  at  the 
end  of  1 B90,  the  work  har- 
ll^  been  very  difficult. 


X 

V 

>-< 

X 

e*Dd  K*y,  ISSl. 

CtUt-IroH  Ugklhimtt. — "Tie  first  east-iron  lighthouse  was  erected  at  Point  Morant,  Jamaica,  in  1842. 
Tbe  tower  is  formed  of  9  lien  ot  plates  10  ft.  high  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  united  by  bolts 
ud  flanges  on  the  inside.  The  plates  of  each  tier  have  a  common  radios.  The  tower  is  filled  in  with 
muonrr  and  concrete  to  the  height  of  27  ft.,  and  reals  on  a  granite  foundation.  Its  total  height  is 
•8  ft.,  the  upper  and  lower  diameters  being  respectively  18  ft.  6  in.  and  11  ft.  Fig.  2812  represents 
tbe  cast-iron  lighthouse  erected  for  the  Great  Isaacs  rocka  near  Bcnnuda,  completed  in  ISBH.  The 
lower  is  120  ft.  high  from  the  base  to  the  plane  on  which  the  lantern  resu,  and  ISO  (t  to  the  top  ot 
the  lantern.  At  the  base  the  tower  ia  20  ft.  In  diameter,  and  at  the  top  14  ft.  One  of  the  great 
pecoiiariliea  ot  the  construction  is,  that  the  166  large  cast-iron  plates  ot  which  It  is  composed  arc 
not  placed  horiionlally  round  the  tower  as  heretofore  in  structures  of  a  similar  kind,  but  in  what 
is  technical  Ij  culled  "break-joints";  i.e.,  the  plates  are  dovetailed  and  wedged  the  one  into  the  other, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  perfect  column  eiiual  in  strength  in  all  its  parts. 

Sertir-PiU  Lighthoiaet. — Tiie  screw-pile  lighthouse  at  Sand  Key,  Florida  reefs,  is  represented  in 
Fig.  £313.      This  is  supported  on  16  piles,  an  auxiliary  pile  being  placed  in  the  centre  to  bear  the 
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weight  of  the  staircase.  The  foundation  thus  is  formed  of  17  sci'ew-piles  of  8  in.  diameter,  armed 
with  a  modified  form  of  screw  2  rt.  in  diameter.  The  screws  are  bored  12  ft.  into  the  reef,  and  the 
pile-heads  are  framed  and  braced  together  as  shown  in  Fig.  2814.  The  superstructure  of  the  frame- 
tower  consists  of  six  series  of  cast-iron  tubular  columns  framed  together,  with  wrought-iron  ties  at 
each  joint,  and  braced  diagonally  on  the  faces  of  each  tier.  The  keeper's  house  rests  on  a  cast-iron 
floor,  supported  upon  cast-iron  girders  and  joists  at  the  height  of  20  ft.  above  the  plane  of  the  foun- 
dation top.  The  total  height  of  the  structure  is  132  ft.,  or  120  ft.  above  the  water  level.  Its  foun- 
dation measures  60  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  square. 

iflg.  2816  represents  one  of  two  similar  lighthouses  erected  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  at  Trinitj 
Shoals  and  Timbalier  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  supported  on  9  screw-piles,  a  central  one  sur- 
rounded by  8  others  at  distances  of  somewhat  less  than  16  ft.  4  in.,  each  being  20  ft.  distant  from 
the  central  one,  secured  together  at  the  ground  by  adjustable  wrought-iron  links,  and  above  by  diago- 
nal braces,  and  by  radial  struts  to  the  central  pile.  The  sunmiit  of  each  pile  is  encased  in  a  cast- 
iron  socket  for  receiving  the  column  and  the  radial  and  diagonal  braces.  The  jointed  columns  which 
support  the  lantern  have  a  similar  provision  for  their  diagonal  braces,  the  airangement  of  which  will 
be  understood  from  the  figure.  The  different  series  of  columns  are  jointed  together  by  sleeves.  The 
first  series  of  columns  above  the  foundation  is  20  ft.  long, the  second  16  ft,  the  third  and  fourth 
18  ft.,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  being  respectively  16  ft.  6  in.,  14  ft.,  and  12  ft.  6  in.  The  col- 
umns of  the  first  series  arc  of  wrought  iron,  forged  tapering ;  those  above  are  of  hollow  cast  iron, 
each  series  successively  decreasing  in  diameter.  The  lantern  is  supported  on  a  cylinder  of  boiler 
ii-on  resting  on  a  platl'onn  at  the  top  of  the  columns.  The  height  of  this  lighthouse  is  181  ft.  above 
the  sea. 

See  "  European  Lighthouse  Systems,  1878,'*  Elliott,  New  York,  1876,  and  the  annual  reports  of 
the  U.  S.  Lighthouse  Board.    For  lighthouse  illumination,  see  Lamps. 

LIME-KILN.    See  Kiln. 

LINK-MOTION.    Sec  Locomotive,  DESCRirriOM  of  Pabts  of  the. 

LOCK,  CANAL.    See  Canals. 

LOCK,  GUN.    See  Fire-Arms. 

LOCKS.  Fastenings  for  doors,  boxes,  etc.,  designed  not  to  be  opened  except  by  an  instrument 
called  a  key  especially  adapted  to  the  lock,  or  by  manipulating  some  secret  arrangement  of  bolts  and 
pins.  There  are  on  immense  number  of  forms  of  locks,  almost  every  manufacturer  producing  a  vari- 
ety of  special  patterns.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  types :  A  bolt- lock  has  its  bolt 
so  arranged  that  it  can  be  driven  or  withdrawn  only  by  the  action  of  a  key.  A  latch-lock  can  be 
opened  by  a  knob  on  the  inside,  but  requires  the  use  of  a  key  on  the  outside.  Indoor  and  outdoor 
locks  are  so  termed  from  their  position  on  the  respective  sides  of  a  door.  Dooi -locks  are  also  known 
as  iron-rim,  brass-case,  or  mortise  locks,  according  to  the  quality  and  mode  of  fitting.  The  draw- 
back has  a  bolt  capable  of  three  positions,  locked,  latched,  or  open.  The  spring-stock  is  a  wooden 
door-lock  of  inferior  quality.  The  dead-lock  or  closet-lock  has  a  single  bolt.  A  two-bolt  lock  has  a 
latch  and  a  bolt.  A  three-bolt  lock  has  an  interior  bolt,  and  cannot  be  operated  from  the  outside. 
Knob  and  ring  locks  are  so  named  from  the  forms  of  their  handles.  Right-hand  and  left-hand 
locks  are  arranged  to  suit  doors  opening  to  the  right  or  left.  A  doimant  lock  is  one  having  a  bolt 
which  will  not  dose  of  itself.  A  spring-lock  is  one  whose  bolt  is  operated  by  a  spring.  A  rim-lock 
is  named  from  its  shape.  Ward-locks  are  so  called  from  having  wards  corresponding  to  clefts  in  the 
key,  into  which  they  must  enter  before  the  key  can  be  turned.  They  are  known  as  one-ward,  two- 
ward,  etc,  according  to  number ;  the  round  wards  being  sometimes  called  wheels,  as  one-wheel,  two- 
wheel,  etc.  The  shape  of  the  ward  sometimes  gives  the  name,  as  L-ward,  T-ward,  and  Z-ward.  If 
the  wards  be  cast  solid  instead  of  being  made  of  a  bent  strip,  the  lock  is  termed  solid-ward.  A  lock 
without  wards  is  a  plain  lock.  Straight  locks  have  a  plate  screwed  flat  against  the  woodwork ;  cut 
locks  are  inserted  into  the  woodwork,  so  as  to  lie  flush  with  it.  Mortise-locks  are  slipped  into  a  mor- 
tise cut  into  the  edge  of  the  door.  Tumbler-locks  have  one  or  more  pivoted  pieces  called  tumblers, 
provided  with  a  lug  or  dog  fitting  a  notch  in  the  bolt,  from  which  the  dog  must  be  released  before 
the  bolt  can  be  thrown.  Letter,  puzzle,  permutation,  and  combination  locks  have  usually  a  series  of 
rotched  ringp,  which  must  be  turned  until  all  the  notches  are  in  line  in  order  to  enter  or  withdraw 
the  bolt.  Wheel-locks  are  those  in  which  one  or  more  wheels  form  a  part  of  the  interior  mechanism. 
There  are  also  a  large  number  of  locks  deriving  their  names  from  their  adaptation  to  specific  uses, 
while  others  bear  fancy  names  given  them  by  their  inventors.  A  copious  list  of  these  is  given  in 
Knight's  **  Mechanical  Dictionary.'* 

The  simplest  form  of  lock  is  the  tpring-Joch^  the  construction  of  which  is  shown  In  Fig.  2816.  The 
bolt  h  passes  through  a  rectangular  hole  in  each  end  of  the  lock,  and  is  held  either  out  or  in  by  two 
notches,  c,  «,  which  are  pressed  against  the  edge  of  the  hole  by  the  spring  a.  The  face  of  the  key  is 
seen  to  lie  in  a  semicircular  notch  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  bolt,  which  is  by  that  means  moved  back- 
ward and  forward.  A  number  of  circular  partitions,  called  wards,  whose  edges  are  seen  surrounding 
the  shaft  of  the  key,  prevent  any  key  which  has  not  corresponding  open  spaces  from  being  used. 
The  ordinary  key  may  have  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  2817,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  lock  as  well  if  the  parts  are  cut  away,  as  in  Fig.  2818 ;  this  is  called  a  skele- 
ton key,  and  is  in  common  use  among  thieves  in  picking  locks. 

The  common  tumbler-lock,  which  has  only  been  in  use  in  Europe  and  this  country  during  the  last 
100  years,  is  represented  in  its  simplest  form  in  Fig.  2819.  The  bolt  6  6  is  moved  out  and  in  by  the 
key  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  spring-lock,  but  it  is  held  from  moving  by  processes  or  projections 
in  a  tumbler,  a,  which  are  thrown  by  a  sprin<;  into  notches  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  bolt.  This  tum- 
bler has  to  be  raised  by  the  key  before  the  bolt  can  be  moved.  Barron's  lock,  patented  in  1778,  is 
so  contrived  that  the  processes  in  the  bolt  have  to  be  raised  to  a  particular  height  in  order  that 
the  bolt  may  be  moved,  because  if  raised  higher  they  are  thrown  into  opposite  notches.    The  plan 


i4  rfpreceulcd  in  Fi^.  S820.  Tliia  lock  was  consiJercd  secure  for  eevcnil  jears,  when  the  iogeiiuity 
of  burglsra  iliicovernl  a  method  of  picking  it.  Mr.  Barron  aubs0(|ucntlj  added  another  tumbler, 
■hich  had  to  be  raised  to  corrcapond  to  another  set  of  notcbes  !□  the  bolt,  and  thertb;  graatly  io- 
!^^eai<cd  the  wcui-itj  or  the  lock.  It  is  DOl  certain  tliaC  UaiiMn  applied  more  than  two  tumblers, 
bill  the  priDdplc  of  the  manj-tuniblered  lock  is  bis.    The  torui  has  been  changed  bjr  putting  u 
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uu^le  pin  called  a  stump  in  tho  bolt,  which  passes  into  slots  in  the  tumblers,  and  these  haTe  to 
be  raised  loTorious  heights  in  order  to  receiTe  it.  Chubb'a  lock  boa  this  form,  as  in  Fig.  2tJ21,  where 
&  is  the  bait,  ( tbe  tumblers  (six  in  tbis  cut],  turning  on  the  cominon  pin  a,  d  six  springs  to  press 
down  the  six  tumblers,  and  n  tbe  alota  into  which  the  ntump  >  is  drawn  when  the  tumblers  are  rtLised 
to  the  proper  height.  The  principle  of  Bramah's  lock  Is  similar,  except  that  instead  of  tumblers 
taming  upon  a  common  pin,  then'  nrc  a  ntimbor  of  indepeudeut  slides  havipg  notches  at  different 
heights,  but  which  are  raised  to  i  common  height  '>}'  >  kcj  having  corresponding'  elevations  on  its 
fnce.  it  was  supposed  that  a  lock  of  the  cbanictcr  of  liramah's  could  not  be  picked  ;  end  during  the 
World's  Fair  in  London  in  IS51  a  challenge  from  the  Messrs.  llramah,  offering  a  reward  of  200  gul- 
neu  to  any  one  who  could  pick  a  lock  of  theirs  on  eihitiition,  was  accepted  bj  Ur.  Uobba,  an 
American.     He  succeeded  after  a  trial  of  SI  hours,  embmced  in  a  period  of  SO  days. 

Hobbj  iuTcntcd  a  lock  called  n  "protector,"  which  is  represented  in  ^Ig.  2B!i2.  '  This  Is  much  like 
Cliubb's  lock,  except  that  the  stump  *,  instesid  of  being  riveted  to  the  bolt,  is  riveted  into  a  detached 
piece  shown  in  Fig.  282^,  which  turns  on  a  centre  h  when  the  stump  t  is  pressed  bj  tbc  bolt.    This 
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actinn  brings  the  atlitched  arm  against  the  case  of  the  lock,  bj  wliich  means  the  tumblers  are  rc- 
lic'ed  from  pressure  by  the  stump,  so  that  their  positions  cannot  be  ascertained  bj  the  burglar. 
Tbe  kej,  H^.  2821,  turns  on  tbe  pin  k,  and  the  tumblei's  rest  on  the  piece  r.  This  lock,  after  defj- 
ing  the  inj^nailj  of  English  locksmiths,  was  at  lust  opened  b;  tlr.  Linus  Vale,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia, 
«bi  hms  since  inrented  tbe  celebrated  Yale  lodi,  wliich  is  now  used  all  over  tho  worid. 


Ad  improvement  upon  the  form  of  the  Lobbi  and  Chubb  locks,  in  which  (he  oombinntioQ  Is  not 
changeable,  is  the  addition  of  a  devlcu  bj  vhiob  th«  position  of  tlie  slots  aiid  pins  and  tlie  face  of  the 
kcj  maf  be  changed  at  pleasure.  TbU  was  effected  bj-  hv.  Andrews  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  tbe 
principle  of  whose  lucks  vjll  tx^  undfrstood  bj  inspecting  the  kejs,  Figs.  2829  and  ^SSH,  where  tbo 
liLce  <a  the  l<cj  is  ehangcd  bf  Taiying  the  positionB  of  the  eeparale  pieces  held  io  it.  The  lock  is  too 
Lomplicated  to  admit  of  a  description  within  the  limits  of  this  article.  It  was  tong  eitensiTelj  nsed 
bj  banks  and  laige  Blores,  and  its  aucceas  caused  Dumeroua  Competitors  to  ap]>ear,  prominent  among 
wliom  was  Mi'.  Newell,  the  inventor  of  Da;  and  Xewell's  "  pai-autopUc  lock." 

The  general  plan  ot  the  Yale  lock  above  mentioned  Is  represented  in  Bection  io  the  Yale  nigbt- 
latch,  I''ig9.  2827  and  2828.  An  end  view  is  shown  in  Hg.  2837,  where  a  cylinder  C,  havmg  a  number 
of  holes  drilled  along  its  who!c  length,  as  shown  in  Kig,  28^8,  maybe  turned  when  the  key  A*  raises  the 
plna  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  so  that  their  faces  are  eveD  with  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  These  pins  are  of  cor- 
responding different  lengths  in  eaeh  lock,  no  two  locks  being  alike.  The  fiat  key  has  bcvcl-edged 
□Oldies  io  one  of  iu  edges,  corrcspondiDg  to  tbe  lengtlis  of  Ihe  pins.  The  parts  of  the  lock  riiown 
here  are  called  the  "escutcheon,"  which  not  only  comprises  the  cylinder,  but  the  part  above  it,  con- 
taining holes  oorresponding  to  those  in  the  cylinder,  and  holding  the  same  Dumlier  of  pins,  1,  2,  8,  4, 
6,  whicli,  by  means  of  spiral  springs,  are  partly  forced  down  into  the  hotee  in  the  cylinder  wh^  the 
key  is  withdrawn,  thus  fastenii^  the  lock.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  faces  of  tbe  two  sets  of  pins 
must  be  in  a  line  before  the  cylinder  can  be  turned.    Attached  to  the  end  of  the  cjlioder,  and  not 


shown  in  tbe  cut,  there  is  a  cam  by  means  of  which  the  bolt  of  tbe  k>ck  is  moved.  The  uDlucking 
of  the  cylinder  is  performed  by  simply  thrusting  the  key  into  it,  and  of  tbe  bolt  by  turning  tbe  cylin- 
der with  the  key. 

Flat  keys  arc  now  larj;cly  used  in  standard  door-locks.  An  eiample  of  a  lock  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  given  in  Fig.  2929.  In  this  the  key  when  inserted  is  can'icil  by  a  small  cylindrical  ban, 
by  which  it  ia  guided  and  supported  during  its  rotation. 

fln/e  and  BiirgtaT-pronf  Lockt. — A  large  nunit>er  of  tlic  permutation  and  combination  locks  used 
on  safes  are  conittmcled  on  modifieatians  of  one  general  jirinciple.  This  will  be  understood  if  we 
suppose  the  tumblers  In  a  Chubb  or  Hobbs  luck,  instead  of  turning  □□  a  hinge  at  one  end,  to  be 
convened  into  wheels  and  made  to  tuni  npon  an  axis,  and.  instead  of  having  the  slots  brought  to 
coindde  by  a  key,  adjusted  by  turning  the  wheels  alternately  one  way  and  tbe  other  upon  tlw  axU 
on  which  they  move  independently.  The  whvcls  are  placed  near  together,  with  washers  between, 
and  do  not  interfere  with  tbe  motion  of  each  other  except  when  ccriain  pins,  which  may  at  plea- 
sure be  moved  to  various  positions,  collide  with  one  another  i  then  one  wheel  will  move  its  n^gh- 
bor,  and  carry  it  around  to  any  desired  dislnnec.  Again  turning  It  En  the  opposite  direction,  but 
through  a  smaller  are,  another  wliecl  may  be  turned  until  the  slot  in  it  is  mnde  to  coincide  witb 
the  Brst.    A  third  and  a  fourth,  and  Indeed  any  de^red  number  of  wheels  (the  number  rarely  ei- 


ceeding  four),  maj  be  ftdjugl«<]  with  all  tbeir  eIoIs  coinuidin;;.  The  action  1»  rop.rescnled  in  Ti^, 
iB30,  where  a,  b,  t,  d  are  four  vbeels  placed  within  the  li>uk.  Each  wheel  haa  a  pin  (shoHD 
onlj  oa  if)  which  maj  be  placed  at  pleasure  upon  aaj  radius.  A  dial  (Fi^.  2831 ),  turning  b;  means 
of  a  kaob  upon  id  indci-pUtc,  ie  placed  upon  the  outside  of  the  safe.  A  shaft  passes  tlirough  the 
door  and  through  the  axis  of  a  wheel  to  which  it  ia  fiicd,  and  also  throu[;h  the  axes  of  the  wheels  a, 
i,  c,  d^  which,  however,  are  free  to  turn.  If  now  the  fixed  wheel  has  a  pin  ujwn  its  inner  aide  whiph 
can  be  brought  agunat  the  pin  on  the  wheel  a,  it  is  evident  that  the  slot  maj  be  made  to  oorrespond 
with  any  number  upon  the  diat  b;  adjoBting  the  pin,  and  that  br  meana  of  this  dial  the  slot  maj 


be  placed  in  an;  determined  position.  If  now  the  dial  be  turned  around  Tour  times,  the  whoel  d 
moat  be  moved  before  or  at  the  end  »f  the  revolutions  bj  means  of  the  pins  in  the  wheels  suct^Mive- 
1j  ooIUding.  Suppose  the  wheel  d  to  have  its  pin  so  placed  that  when  the  number  20  stands  opposite 
the  index  on  the  index-plate.  Its  slot  will  be  in  the  portion  given  in  the  cut.  Kow,  on  turning  the 
<Ual  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  wheels  will  be  unlocked,  but  in  the  course  of  one  revolution  the 
fixed  wheel  wilt  again  lock  with  the  wheel  a,  and  this  again  in  the  course  of  the  second  revolution 
will  lock  with  the  wheel  6,  and  this  in  the  third  revolution  with  the  wheel  r.  If  this  latter  wheel  has 
Ita  pin  BO  adjusted  as  to  be  opposite  the  number  40  when  its  slot  is  brought  to  coincide  with  that  of 
the  wheel  d,  this  wilt  he  indicated  when  the  number  40  ia  oppoaiw  the  indei.  Reversing  the  motion 
of  the  dial,  the  wheel  b  maj  have  its  xlot  brought  to  coincide  with  that  of  e  and  d  during  the  second 
revolution.  A<^n  rerersiuE  the  motion  of  the  dial,  the  wheel  a  will  have  ita  slot  brought  to  coincide 
with  that  of  all  the  others.  When  the  siots  in  all  the  wheels  coincide,  the  stump  of  the  bolt  maf  be 
thrown  into  the  common  slot,  or  a  dog  may  fall  into  it,  leaving  the  holt  frco  to  move  ;  or  any  other 
arrangement  can  be  made  which  maj  be  Ihouglit  advantageous. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  patcnta  of  comhination-lock.i  iu  this  countrj,  some  possessing  ad- 
vanti^ea  of  one  kind  and  some  of  another.  In  the  simple  form  just  described,  represented  In  Tig. 
iSS'l,  where  the  stump  of  the  bolts  passes  dtrectlj  into  the  slot,  there  is  danger  of  a  burglar  detecting 
its  position  by  feeling  while  pressing  it  sgainat  the  periphery  oF  the  wheel,  and  thus  discovering  the 
cimbination.  This  is  prevented  bj  rariouH  devices.  One  of  those  uaed  upon  Hall's  lock  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2833.  It  coosidta  in  notching  Iho  Bied  whsel,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  others,  so 
that  the  stump  shall  be  pressed  against  it  or  into  its  slots  instead  of  against  the  other  wheels.  The 
tatter  are  also  not  circular,  but  polygonal,  so  that  on  turning  them  inequalities  are  felt  which  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  slots.  The  device  employed  in  the  "  Dexter  lock,"  used  on  the  Ucrrin;; 
safe,  is  shown  in  figs.  2634,  26SS,  and  2836.  A  false  wheel  a,  l'1g.  2834,  smaller  tlian  the  others, 
haa  a  slot  which  reci^rcs  an  eitia  bar  c,  Fig. 
SS36,  shorter  and  placed  beneath  the  common  ^ISSll. 

bar  for  tho  other  whei^ls ;  and  also  a  shoulder  i, 
which  prcver'ta  the  "  fence  "  o,  Fig.  2838,  from 
descending  when  the  slot  is  not  uppermost.  Over 
this  small  wheel  is  a  cam  b,  Fig.  2836,  which  con- 
tains in  each  comer  an  octagonal  roller,  upon 
which  the  piece  d.  Fig.  2838,  rests  when  the  fence 
is  raised.  This  piece  d  is  constantly  pressed  bj 
spinJ  springs,  bj  which  means  all  pOEisibilitj  of 
ascertaining  when  the  bar  h  is  brought  opposite 
a  slot  in  a  wheel,  or  opposite  any  depression,  is 
prevented.  The  locking  in  this  arrangement  i-< 
performed  by  raising  the  "fence"  until  the  notch 
t.  Kg.  2839,  is  brought  to  embrace  the  pin  y  a'- 
tached  to  the  bolty.  When  the  fence  is  depressed, 
the  bolt  may  be  moved  backward  or  fornaivl. 

The  Yale  double-dial  lock  is  reprerientcd  in  Fig. 
!B3T.  It  consists  of  a  heavy  gUD-metai  cose, 
measnring  7  by  B  inches,  in  which  are  two  eomplele  seta  of  permutating  wheels  or  tumblers,  each 
Mntrotlcd  on  the  outside  by  ita  respective  dial  and  spindle.  In  the  centre  of  the  lock  is  a  holt  which 
Is  common  to  and  controlled  by  both  sets  nf  dials  and  their  tumblers.  The  object  of  this  mode  of 
coDatruction  is  to  niard  against  the  possibility  of  a  "  lock-out "  arising  from  the  accidental  derange- 
ment of  eidier  of  uie  two  looks  which  arc  thn.'<  brought  In  combinition.  The  bolt,  being  susceptible 
of  oontrol  by  cither  or  both  of  the  two  dials,  maybe  locked  or  unlocked  by  either  of  them  indcpen- 
doitly  of  the  other,  and  a  lock-out  Is  thus  made  impossible  except  In  the  most  improbable  event  of 
both  (Usla,  nikd  the  meohaaiaa)  controlled  by  them,  being  deranged  simaltaDeousiy.    A  further  pur 


pose  of  the  invention  is  to  guard  igainst  k  lock-out  bj  th«  forgeltic};  of  ■  combiiiatiou.  Each  of  t'le 
(wo  dials  being  set  by  differeat  persons  on  a  different  combination,  (he  lock  can  be  opened  by  either 
person  in  the  event  of  the  ether's  forgetting  his  combina^on  or  bein«  sbsint.  Another  feature  of 
this  lock  consists  in  the  "outside  spindles."  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  S|tiiid1ce  connecled  wltb  tlie 
dials  arc  placed  entlrelj  outeide  of  the  lock  (their  motion  b«Dg  traneniitted  lo  the  tumblers  bf  > 
train  of  gears),  and  it  thus  followB 
*°°"  that,  in  Ihe  event  of  the  di^pUccment 

of  the  spindles  bj  violence,  the  lock 
still  remains  inluct,  and  guards  the 
door.  The  spindles  are  made  of  hard- 
ened steel,  to  resist  drillin};,  and  are 
shouldered  within  the  door  so  as  to 
resist  an  attempt  either  to  drive  in  or 
pull  out. 

Tilt  Vale  Timf-Lock  is  represented 
in  Fig.  2fi38.    The  operolion  of  this 
lock  may  be  brieSy  explained  as  fol- 
lows ;  lla  function  being  lo  dog  Or  ob- 
struct the  motion  of  tlie  heavy  bolt- 
work  or  gang-bolts  now  always  used 
for  directly  securin;;  the  door  of  a  safe 
to  its  jamb,  the  lock  is  provided  in  ita 
right-hand  upper  comer  with  a  sliding 
block  of  metal,  tthich  by  the  action  of 
the   clockwork    Hllci-nalely  opens  and 
closes  an  aperture  in  the  end  of  the 
lock-case.      A    tliort    tongue   or    etud 
rigidly  connected  lo  one  of  the  gong- 
l>o1ts  is  arranged  to  enter  this  aper- 
ture when  the  gang-bolts  are  relracicd, 
and  thus  the  ctotiug  of  this  aperture  by  the  time-lock  dogs  or  obstructs  the  unlocking  of  the  gabg- 
bolts  until  the  time  when  by  (he  action  of  the  clockwork  the  aperture  is  uncovered,  and  the  bolt- 
work  left  free  to  be  retracted.    In  the  lower  part  of  the  loek-case  are  two  independent  watch  move- 
ments, each  of  them  carrying  on  its  main  arbor  a  disk  or  dial,  which  ratatcs  in  Ihe  direction  of  the 
arrows.     Each  of  these  dials  is  provided  on  its  periphery  with  24  pins  or  stops,  capable  of  a  short 
enduise  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  dial,  whieh  pins  or  stops,  when  pushed  iu,  form  on 
the  back  of  the  dial  a  projecting  rim  or  cam,  upon  which  travels  the  roller  which  carries  one  end  of 
the  yoke  shown  in  the  cut,  and  which  in  turn  controls  the  counterbalance  lever,  the  right  hand  of 
which  actuates  the  sliding  block  which  serves  to  cover  (he  apei'turc  in  the  case  before  referred  to  ;  the 
vcicht  of  the  sliding  block  being  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  counterweight  at  the  other  end  of 
the  lever,  its  tendency  is  alwaja  to  diop,  and  thereby  uncover  the  aperture  in  the  case.     This  leodency 
is  resisted.  Erst,  by  the  yoke, 

and  second,  b;  the  dials  on  ESsa 

which  the  yoke  rests.  If, 
however,  the  pins  in  tbe  dials 
are  pulled  out,  the  support 
tor  the  rollers  canying  the 
yoke  is  removed,  and  ihe  lat- 
ter will  drop,  and  the  lock 
thereby  open.  Now  each  of 
the  dials  revolves  once  in  24 
hours  1  and,  the  lock  being 
adjusted  to  local  time,  the 
pins  on  each  dial  which  repre- 
sent the  hours  during  which  It 
is  desired  that  the  lock  shall 
remain  locked  are  pushed  in, 
and  the  pins  which  represent 
the  hours  during  which  it  is 
dei-ired  that  the  lock  shall 
remain  unlocked  are  pulled 
out,  and  the  lock  is  then 
wound  up  and  set  running. 
This  setting  of  the  lock  ts 
of  course  presumed  to  occur 
during  tbe  daytime,  when  the 
lock  is  unlocked,  and  the 
rii.'ht-hand  end  of  the  coun- 
terbalance lever  ia  in  its  lower  or  depressed  position  (instead  of  lifted,  as  shown  in  the  cut).  HaT- 
ing  properly  set  the  lock,  the  user  closes  the  door  to  which  it  is  attached,  throws  the  gang-bolts  into 
the  forward  or  locked  position,  and  locks  the  combination  or  kcy.lock  which  usually  also  guards  the 
door.  Subsequently  the  action  of  tiie  two  time  movements  rotates  the  dials  in  the  dirrctions  indi- 
oited  by  tbe  arrowi^,  and  In  due  lime  thU  rotation  causes  the  pins  which  are  pushed  in  in  each  dial 
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to  oomc  ID  contact  with  the  two  rollers  on  the  opposite  eada  of  the  yoke,  auil  Ihci'eby  lift  tho  yoke 
ani  the  connterbBlADce  lerer  aod  eliding  block,  and  thuH  close  the  lock.  So  long  as  the  pins  which 
ire  posbod  Id  remain  beneath  [he  rolleis,  the  lock  remHJnn  closed  ;  but  the  continueil  rotation  of  the 
dikls  ouseB  tbcee  pins  in  time  to  puss  away  fi-om  b<.-neath  the  rollers,  and  thus  the  yoke  and  the  parta 
■Ltached  to  it  are  permitted  ajjuin  to  fall,  and  Ibe  lock  to  open.  The  yoke  being  pivoted  (o  the  couu- 
terbalSDOe  lever  at  lis  upper  end,  it  is  obviaus  that  the  concurrent  action  of  both  time  movements 
is  Decctsar;  to  effect  locking  up  ;  for  if  one  remaios  in  the  unlocked  position,  the  other  will  merely 
OKillale  the  yoke  slightly  on  its  pivot  without  ofTectiDg  the  oouolerba lance  lever.  When  the  lock 
id  closed,  however,  unlocking  can  be  effected  by  the  movement  of  either  one  of  the  dials  indepeo' 
deotly  of  the  other,  since  the  joke  will  not  support  the  lever  and  block  if  cither  of  its  supports  be 
rcmived.  It  thos  follows  that  the  lock  cannot  lock  up  unless  both  movements  are  in  cuod  order  and 
are  runnini; ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  cither  movement  is  competent  to  uniock  the  lock  alope  in  the 
event  of  the  others  failing.    On  the  bock  of  each  of  the  dials  is  a  small  cam  or  segment  rotating  on 


the  sjn?  centre  as  the  dial,  and  traveling  just  outside  of  the  p!na.  This  sepncnt  is  iio  geared  to  the 
dial  that  it  makeB  one  rcvoluUon  to  the  latler'zt  seven,  and  by  properly  setting  this  device  in  accoi'd 
with  the  day  of  the  week,  it  will  then  automatically  interpose  beneath  the  roller  during  the  interval 
oF  one  day  in  every  seven,  and  thereby  prevent  the  unlocking  of  the  lock  on  the  Sabbath.  It  will  ' 
thus  be  seen  that  this  lock  Is  absolutely  automatic ;  having  once  been  properly  set,  it  requires  no 
further  manipulatioD  or  attention  beyond  winding,  and  will  continue  so  long  as  kept  running  to  autc- 
matically  lock  up  in  the  evening  and  unlock  in  the  morning, 

at  the  bouni  for  which  it  is  set,  and  also  automatically  remun  £641. 

lodced  during  every  seventh  day.  The  lock  is  also  so  con- 
structed as  to  automatically  unlock  whenever  its  movements 
run  down,  irrespective  of  how  the  devices  above  described 
may  be  arranged  ;  and  it  is  thus  guarded  against  all  danger 

Marein't  S-ije-Lock,  represented  in  Fi^.  :2S39,  contains  four 
tomblera  and  a  cam-wbuel  or  blind  tumbler,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  liflh  wheel.  The  tumblers  arc  shown  in  poeiUon 
for  unlocking  in  Fig.  2S1I>.  In  Fig.  28311  the  cam-wheel  is 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler-boi  in  the  lock,  with  the 
dog  just  ready  to  drop  into  its  slot,  as  the  wheel  is  revolved 
by  the  dial  on  the  outside.  This  operation,  of  course,  throws 
the  bolt  back,  and  the  unlocking  is  completed.  When  the 
tack  is  in  the  locked  po-^llioa,  the  dog  is  kept  from  dropping 
mta  the  slot  in  the  cim-wheel  by  the  faces  of  the  other  tum- 
Meri ;  and  thej  must  first  be  brought  into  register,  as  shown 
in  the  cut,  opposite  the  orm  of  the  dog.  before  it  will  drop, 

and  this  can  be  done  only  from  the  outside  by  working  the  combination.  The  tumblers  are  held  fast 
in  the  tnmbler-boi  by  a  key-lock  on  one  side  and  a  spi-ing-catch  on  the  other,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  bring  dirturbod  by  any  jar  or  shock  in  opening  or  shutting  the  sate-door,  or  from  any  external 
violence  The  spindle  operating  the  lock  enters  the  safe  at  one  side,  ind  is  connected  with  the  tum- 
tilfr-ipiadle  by  a  train  of  i^cars. 

Harffent  aiid  Oreadeaft  Tumbler  U  represented  in  Fi?.  2841.  A  is  the  tumblci- wheel,  which 
rotates  around  the  interior  wheel  B.  The  rim  of  wheel  B  is  toithed,  and  cn^ging  therein  are  the 
toothed  faces  of  arms.  C,  which  are  held  in  contact  by  light  springs.  While  the  parts  arc  thus  en- 
giged  the  tumbler  cannot  be  turned  to  alter  the  eombinallon.  To  effect  the  latter  object,  a  key  is 
hiKrted  at  D.  by  turning  which  the  arms  are  moved  out  ol  contact  with  the  wheel  B,  and  the  tumbler 
A  eon  then  be  turned  as  desired, 

LOCOMOTIVE.     Sec  Locomotive,  DEacRTPrioN  or  Farts  nr  the;  Locoiiotive,  Intebhal  Digrcnr.- 
no  FoBcss  or  tbi;  Locomotivr,  PKOraaTio.Ns  or  the;  LorauoTivE — Traction,  Adhesios,  a.id  Ri^ 
;  LooouOTiTSs,  CLASBiricATios  AND  F0CV8  OF;  LocouoTivEf,  Ikstectiok  axd  DiiiviNO  or. 
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Works  for  Reference, — "  Catechism  of  the  Locomotive,"  Fomey,  New  York,  1876:  **  LocomotiTC 
Engine  Driving,"  Reynolds,  London,  1877 ;  **  Katecbismus  der  Jiocomotive,"  Kosak,  Vienna,  1869 ; 
"  Die  Schule  dcs  Loooraotivfiihrers,"  Brosius  and  Koch,  Wiesbaden,  1874 ;  "  Railway  Machinery," 
Clark,  Glasgow  and  London,  1855 ;  ^*  Recent  Practice  in  the  Locomotive  Engine,"  Clark  and  Col- 
bum,  Glasgow  and  London,  I860 ;  "  Locomotive  Engineering,"  Colbum,  London  and  Glasgow,  1871 ; 
**  American  and  European  Railway  Practice,"  Holley,  New  York ;  "  Ilandbuch  fur  spccicllc  Eisen- 
bahn-Technik,"  Heusingcr  von  Waldeg,  Leipsic,  1876 ;  **  Voie,  Materiel  roulant,  et  Exploitation 
technique  des  Chemins  de  Fer,"  Couche,  Paris,  1878  ;  "American  Locomotive  Engineering  and  Rail- 
way Mechanism,"  Weissenbom,  New  York;  **Die  Gesetze  des  Locomotivbaucs,"  Redtenbacher, 
Mannheim,  1855 ;  "  Link  and  Valve  Motion,"  Auchincloss,  New  York ;  "  Die  Schiebersteurungen, 
mit  besonderer  Berucksichtigung  der  Locomotiven-Steuerungen,"  Gustav  Zeuner ;  **  Das  Locomotive- 
Blasrohr,"  Zeuner,  Ziirich,  1868;  "Die  Locomotive,"  Welkner,  Gottingen,  1869;  "Trait6  th^orique 
et  pratique  des  Machines  Locomotives,"  Pambour,  Paris,  1840 ;  "  Traits  616mentaire  des  Chemins  de 
Fer,"  Perdonuet,  Paris,  1865  ;  Annual  Reports  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion. 

See  also  the  following  references  to  periodical  literature :  "  Locomotives  at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
1878,"  Railroad  Oazette,  x.  and  xi.  /  "Locomotives  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  1876,"  Railroad 
Oaxetie,  viii. ;  "  Locomotives  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,"  Engineering^  xvi.  and  xvii. ;  "  Fireless 
Locomotive,"  Railroad  Gazette,  ix.,  888 ;  "  Forney's  Locomotive,"  Railroad  Gazette,  ii.,  146  and 
166,  and  x.,  11 ;  "Fairlic's  Locomotive,"  Railroad  Gazette,  ii.,  446;  "Locomotives  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,"  £!ngineering,  xxiv. ;  "  ^lallet's  Compound  Locomotive,"  Railroad  Gazette,  ix.,  660 ; 
"  Experiments  with  Resistances  of  Railroad  Trains,"  made  by  Vuillemin,  Dieudonn6,  and  Guebhard, 
MSmdrea  et  Comptia-rendus  dta  Inghiieura  Civile,  1868,  p.  701 ;  "Die  Ermittelung  des  Widerstandee, 
welchen  Eisenbahnfurwerke  in  Curven  erfahrcn  auf  experimentalirem  Wege,"  Von  Wcbcr,  Organ 
fur  MtenbaAnweaen,  1863,  p.  1 ;  "  Versuche  iiber  die  Zugwidorstilnde  in  Curven  auf  der  Altona-Kieler 
Bahn,"  Organ  fur  Msenbahnweeen,  1870,  p.  135 ;  "  Indicator- Versuche  an  Locomotiven,"  Bauschinger, 
CiviUIngenieur,  xiii.,  479 ;  "  Experiments  with  Train  Resistances,"  Dixon,  Engineer,  1862,  p.  21 ; 
"  Experiments  with  Train  Resistances  at  Different  Speeds,"  Gooch,  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  vii.,  292 ;  "  Resistances  of  Ti-ains,"  Harding,  Proceedings  of  the  JhstiiuNon  of  Civil 
Engineers,  v.,  405 ;  "Resistance  of  the  Air,"  Mechanu^s  Magazine,  xxx.,  244,  266,  297,  800,  and  862 ; 
"  Verderber's  Locomotive  Boilers,"  RaUi^oad  Gazette,  1879,  p.  110.  T.  F.  K. 

LOCOMOTIVE,  DESCRIPTION  OF  PARTS  OF  THE.  The  term  locomotive  is  generally  used  to 
designate  a  wheeled  vehicle  actuated  by  steam  or  other  power,  which  power  is  generated  and  applied 
by  apparatus  contained  in  or  upon  the  vehicle  itself.  The  term  is  more  specifically  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  steam  motor  employed  for  the  traction  of  cars  on  railroads.  It  has  also  been  extended  to 
the  self-moving  vehicles  which  are  intended  to  run  on  common  highways.  (See  TVaction  Engines 
under  Engines,  Pobtable  and  Semi-Portable.)  Locomotives  were  devised  originally  for  this  last- 
mentioned  purpose,  the  railroad  being  an  invention  of  subsequent  date.  The  first  successful  applica- 
tion of  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  vehicles  was  made  in  Europe  in  1768,  by  Cugnot  of  Paris;  in 
this  country  in  1772,  by  Oliver  Evans  of  Philadelphia.  In  1813  Blackett  first  determined  by  experi- 
ment that  the  adhesion  of  the  locomotive — the  friction  between  the  wheels  and  rails  with  flat  surfaces 
(see  Adhesion)— constitutes  sufficient  resistance  to  prevent  skidding  of  the  wheels,  and  thus  enable 
a  locomotive  to  advance  and  to  draw  a  train  without  the  use  of  chains  applied  to  stationary  posts  or 
of  racked  or  cogged  rails.  This  latter  means  of  afTording  augmented  resistance  to  the  wheels  is, 
however,  necessarily  used  on  mountain  railways  which  are  built  on  steep  grades,  and  the  locomotives 
adapted  to  these  rails  constitute  a  separate  class.  In  1814  George  Stephenson  constructed  a  locomo- 
tive with  two  cylinders,  which  was  a  considerable  advance  over  the  primitive  locomotive  having  but 
one  cylinder.  Gillingham  and  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  were  the  first  to  effect  a  variable  expansion,  by 
using  separate  eccentrics  for  each  point  of  cut^-off.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  causing  loco- 
motive boilers  to  generate  steam  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  high-pressure 
engines.  In  1827  Marc  Scguin,  a  French  engineer,  overcame  this  obstacle  by  devising  fire-tube 
boilers,  and  thus  increasing  the  heating  surface  necessary  for  rapid  evaporation.  The  foregoing  arc 
the  chief  improvements ;  others  have  multiplied  rapidly,  until  at  the  present  time  the  locomotive  seem^ 
to  have  i-eached  a  point  beyond  which  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  progress  except  in  the  way  of  refine 
ments  and  minor  modifications. 

There  are  many  styles  and  types  of  locomotives,  varying  in  their  dimensions,  proportions,  and 
general  design.  The  last-mentioned  difference  exists  chiefly  in  the  number  and  kind  of  wheels  used, 
and  their  relative  positions  to  each  other,  and  with  regard  to  the  whole  locomotive.  The  locomotives 
of  different  nations  also  exhibit  specific  differences.  Every  locomotive,  however,  possesses  the  same 
essential  features,  the  chief  parts  in  all  instances  performing  the  same  functions,  and  being  indis- 
pensable. A  locomotive  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  distinctive  parts  or  organs,  namely :  the 
steam-generator  or  boiler,  the  steam-engine,  and  the  running  gear.  Each  of  these  portions  will  be 
treated  separately,  and  the  type  which  is  known  as  the  "  American  locomotive "  is  chosen  as  an 
example,  for  the  purpose  of  explanation  of  the  general  construction  of  a  locomotive.  Figs.  2842, 
2843,  2844,  2846,  and  2846  represent,  respectively,  a  side  elevation,  the  longitudinal  section,  the  plan, 
the  back-end  view,  and  two  half  cross-sections,  of  the  eight-wheeled  American  locomotive,  as  built 
by  the  Grant  Locomotive  Works. 

Parts  of  the  Locomotive. — The  following  are  the  parts  of  the  locomotive  designated  by  the  letters 
of  reference  in  the  figures  already  referred  to:  A,  A,  cylinders;  B,  main  driving-axle:  C,  C,  main 
connecting-rods ;  J),  D,  main  crank-pins ;  E,  E,  truck-wheels ;  F,  back  driving-axle ;  G,  fire-box ; 
H,  H,  H,  frames ;  /,  /,  frame-clamps ;  J,  J,  eccentrics ;  K,  K,  rockers ;  L,  L,  links ;  M,  lifting-shaft ; 
N,  N,  lifting-arms ;  O  O,  reverse-lever:  PP,  cylinder  part  of  boiler ;  Q,  smoke-box  ;  R  R,  smoke- 
stack or  chimney ;  8,  pilot  or  cow-catcher ;  T,  head-light ;  U,  bell ;  T^,  sand-box ;  W,  whistle ;  JT^ 
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dome;  FT,  cab  or  house;  Z, 
back  or  trmiliog-wheel  cnmk- 
pin  ;  A\  pump  sir-chamber; 
B,B,  main  driiing-wheels ; 
C  C"  C\  supply-pipe;  D\ 
front  platforni;  E\  bumper 
timber ;  F',  F\  back  dri»- 
i[u;-wbei>ls;  0\  conpling-pln ; 
H',  friciion-plttte ;  I',  check- 
Tslre;    A"  A",   f oot-bo«rd  ; 

i', luj-cock;  M\  mod-drum; 

"'  ■"  '  ■  'ng^springa ;  F, 
p-plateofgrslc; 
ge;  rT. feed- 
pipe; U',  (/',  forward  eceeo- 
iric-roda  ;  V,  V,  barfiwani 
eL-ceatric  -  rods ;  X',  lifting- 
shaft  apring;  V,  Y\  dam- 
pers; Z',  pusbiug-lMr;  0,0', 
tubea ;  b  &,  grate ;  e,  fire-box 
door;  dd,  aab-paa;  e k,  re- 
Teisc-rad ;  /,/,  eihausC-noz- 
iles  or  blaal-pipea ;  g,  aafetj^- 
t>1tc  lever;  A,  A,  cross-heads; 
i  i,  nmniDE-boaril;  j,  throttl»- 
stem;  k  M,  reverse  arm  ;  I, 
tbrottle-pipe ;  mm,  drj-pipe; 
n,  T-pipe;  00,  steam-pipe;  p, 
petticoat-pipe ;  9,  amoke-boz 
door ;  r,  piston ;  i,  apark-dc- 
Bector  or  eone;  It,  wire-net- 
ting in  stake;  ■uu,  binler- 
lagging ;  v  v,  truck-Spring ; 
v  H,  sector  or  quadrant ;  z, 
blow-off  cock ;  y,  truck  centre- 
pin;  z,  throttlejerer;  a',  a', 
tubes;  6' 6',  truck-trama;  e'  c, 
b«l-plate  ;  d',  boiier-bracc ; 
e  e',  sand-pipe;/'/',  equai- 
iiine-lc*er  fur  driving-wheels ; 
y'ly^guide-baraorrods;  h'  li, 
receptacle  for  sparks ;  i'  i', 
bell-rope;  j/,  brace-jcjtc;  i', 
Talve-stem;  T  f,  tracb-equal- 

rail;  n',  blow-olf  cock  iu  loud- 
drum;  o,  apring-balonce;  p', 
pump  -  plunger ;  g',ij',  fool- 
steps;  r',  brace  tosnioke-boi 
and  frame;  i',i',  ateam-chests; 
l",  f',f',  crown-bars;  *',  head- 
light-laop;  ir',  main  falve; 
w,  blow-off  cock  handle ;  i', 
belt-crank  for  throttle-Talve ; 
/.  jnston-roil ;  <',  draw-bar; 
A',  A',  house-brackets;  B', 
B",  hand-holds  for  getting  on 
and  oft  the  locomotive;  C, 
uimd  for  tallow-can ;  D',  feed- 
code  quadrant;  i>'£',rodfor 
operating  feed-cock;  J',  J', 
doors  in  front  of  the  cab ;  if', 
K ',  windows  in  front  of  the 
t»b;  a', a',  beatcr-cocks ;  a' 
a",  heater-pipe  ;  b',  blower- 
cock;  e',e',  cylinder  (dl-cups; 
<r,  handle  for  openio;;  Talvf^s 
u  aand-box  ;  e'  e',  bandle  for 
<qiening  pet-oocksj /",  handle 
for  opening  cylinder-cocks; 
j',  wlustlc-leTer;  A',  rod  con- 
necting wbiatle-lerer  with  the 
handle;  ■',  whistle  -  tmadic ; 
80 
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y,  buidle  for  left-hnD^  feed- 
cock ;  k',  glass  water-gfti^; 
r,  water-gauge  cocks;  m' m', 
lever  for  ehaking  Che  grate- 
ban  ;  n',  beil-crank  for  open- 
ing front  ash-pan  dunper;  o', 
rod  connecting  B«tet;-volTC 
lever  with  spring-balance ;  p', 
pipe  for  carrying  off  water 
froDi  gauge-oooks ;  q',  spring- 
balance  lever  for  Bafety-valve ; 
t-',  bandle  far  opening  blow-off 
cocks ;  >',  drip-pipe  for  gaujnt- 
cocks;  i',  link -hanger;  v', 
crOBB  -  brace  ;  v',  v',  rocker- 
anns;  x',x',  chcck-chainB ;  i', 
flpring-bangers. 

The  Locouotitii  Bo i leu, 
represented  In  a  tongitudiool 
section  and  a  cross  -  section 
through  the  fire-boi  in  llgti, 
S84T  and  2848,  consists  of  • 
cjlindiical  portion  P F,  which 
foifns  the  boiler  proper,  con- 
taining the  fit«-tubet  a  a'  and 
smoke-boj  Q  ;  and  a  rectanpu- 
lar  compartment  G,  is  wliicb 
are  the  flre-boi  and  tlie  firc- 
gntlem.  The  material  of  which 
the  boiler  Is  made  is  iron  or 
steel  in  sheets,  copper  being 
sometimes  used  for  the  Inside 
flre-boi  slicll,  Dnd  brass  for 
the  tubes.  In  this  country, 
however,  steel  and  Iron  are  al- 
most  etclueiToly  employed  for 
tlKwe  purpocpB.  The  sheets 
■re  oonncclcd  by  rivets  plnecd 
in  single  rows  circumferentiol- 
l<r,  and  double  rows  longitudi- 
nally— the  latter  being  aiM> 
used  where  the  cylindrical  por- 
tion joins.with  that  of  the  fire- 
box. The  joints  are  made  tight 
bj  cnlking.  In  the  front  part 
of  the  boiler  is  the  smoke- 
box  Q,  usually  of  a  cylindrical 
shape,  forming  a  prolongation 
of  the  boiler,  to  whidi  it  is 
riveted.  Sometimes  (he  Enwhe- 
box  has  a  square  iiottom,  to 
suit  the  shajie  of  the  steam- 
cylinder  castings,  on  whirh  it 
OBUftlly  rests.  The  outer  end 
of  the  smoke-box  is  atrengtb- 
ened  by  a,  wrought-iron  ring 
riveted  to  it,  to  which  Ifae 
smoke-box  front  g  is  bolted, 
A  hinged  circular  door  in  the 
latter  admits  of  the  cleaning 
of  the  smokp-box  and  the  Hre- 
tubcs.  A  circular  plate  a  a\ 
riveted  to  the  boiler-shell,  sep- 
arates tho  smoke-box  from  the 
boiler,  and  holds  the  Src-tubes, 
whicli  communicnle  between 
the  flre-l>oi  and  the  smoke- 
box.  This  is  called  the  smoke- 
box  tube-sheet  or  flue-head. 

The  cylindrical  portion  of 
the  boiler  consists  of  two  or 
more  sheets,  usually  lapped 
on  each  other,  but  aomctiniM 
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brought  in  contact  edgewise,  and  rireted  to  «n  outside  ring  or  welt,  fnnninf;  thus  a  joint  with  a 
Bmooth  inside  surface,  whicb  ia  icBa  liable  to  corrosion.  At  the  bottom  of  tbe  cylindrical  portion 
of  the  boiler  is  the  mud-drum  or  pocket  M,  which  serres  to  keep  the  boiler  cleaa  from  the  mud 
which  Dollecis  in  it,  and  can  be  discharged  by  tukiDf  off  its  caver.  A  blow.ofT  oock  is  usually  screwed 
into  the  mud-drum  coicr  for  empCyiag  the  boiler.  The  fire-boi  portion  of  the  boiler  oonslsla  of  the 
outHide  and  the  inside  shell.  The  outside  shell  ja  composed  of  two  side-sheets,  B  A  and  ^^(Fig. 
284R),  a  bach  or  door  sheet,  BA  (Hg.  2841),  a  front  sheet,  also  called  waist,  E  F~»\\.  four  of  a  flM 
form — aod  a  top  or  crown  sheet,  C  I),  which  is  either  bent  in  a  circular  shape  or  is  also  flat.  Tbe 
oornere  are  rounded,  and  tbe  jniots  made  b;  lapping  the  sheets  one  on  another.  The  outside  Gre-boi 
crown-sheet  is  usually  raised  above  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  boiler,  giving  thus  a  larger  steam- 
space  ;  and  (he  outside  width  of  tbe  Sr^boi  is  at  the  lop,  usually  moi'e  than  the  diameter  of  tbe 
boiler,  narrowing  toward  the  bottom  (sec  Elg.  2848),  where  It  is  limited  by  the  locomotive  frame. 
The  fire-boi  outside  shell  unites  with  tbe  cylindrical  part  by  a  short  portion  of  the  boiler,  of  conical 
shape,  which  is  made  of  two  sheets,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom.  In  this  country  a  steam- 
dome  ..f  is  always  placed  at  the  crown-sheet.  In  Europe  it  is  usually  located  in  the  ne>ght>orbood  of 
the  smoheboi,  tbe  opinion  prevailing  that  the  steam  is  there  drier,  and  that  an  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  shortening  of  the  steam-pipes  leading  to  the  cylinders,  which  are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
boiler.    Tbe  inside  fir«-box  shell,  or  the  tire-box  proper,  consists  of  two  side  sheets  commonly  bent 


into  form  correspoDding  to  the  outside  lorm,  a  door^eet,  a  waist  or  front  sheet,  a  crown-sheet,  ffg, 
which  is  either  of  flat  or  semidrcular  shape — the  latter  being  now  faiorably  regarded  by  many 
engineers — and  a  tube-sheet,  a  a,  to  which  the  &re-tubes  are  fastened.  At  tbe  bottom,  the  two  fire- 
box shells  are  joined,  and  tbe  watei'-space  between  them  closed,  by  a  wrougbt-iron  bar,  which  is 
riveted  to  them  and  makes  a  tight  joint.  The  fire-door  channel  C  is  of  sheet  iron,  and  is  riveted  to 
the  two  back  sheets.  The  doors  are  of  i«st  iron,  hin~ed,  and  provided  with  a  latch,  and  often  have 
air-boles  with  a  slide  to  close  or  to  open  tbcm.  The  fiie-tubes  are  made  tight  at  the  fire-boi  tube- 
sheet,  usually  by  expanding  them  at  that  place  into  a  tapered  sliipe  to  fill  tlie  hole,  lapping  the  ends 
over  the  sheet,  and,  at  the  inside  edge  of  the  sheet,  expanding  them  into  a  ridge.  A  short  copper 
ferrule  on  the  outside  of  the  tubes  is  used  for  tightening  these  joints.  At  the  smoke-box  end  the 
tubes  are  simply  expanded  and  lapped  ever.  The  cylindrical  parts  of  the  boiler,  by  their  form,  are 
strong  in  tbenisciTes,  and  do  not  require  any  bracing;  but  the  fiat  portions,  at  the  Gre-boi,  are 
strengthened  by  stay-biills,  n  n,  which  join  the  outer  and  inside  shells  by  being  screwed  into  the 
sheets,  and  being  headed  like  rivets  at  their  ends.  These  stay-bolts  are  cither  of  wrought  iron  or 
copper,  and  arc  often  perforated  with  boles,  to  be  eo.'^ily  discovered  when  broken  by  the  leakage  of 
water  through  them,  which  would  theu  take  place.  The  Qat  portion  of  the  outer-^ell  side-sheets, 
which  stand  above  the  inside  crown-sbeut,  arc  braced  by  rods,  uniting  them  together;  and  the  corrv- 
■ponding  portion  of  the  bach  sheet  is  braced  by  long  rods  to  tbe  upper  part  of  the  smoke-boi  tul>e- 
ahect,  and  to  the  outside  crown-sheet.  The  back  sheet  is  also  braced  by  fiat  bars,  oiled  angle- 
braces,  to  the  side-sbeela  at  their  exlremitic,  in  cases  where  the  extreme  rows  of  tlie  stay-bolts 
stand  far  from  their  edges.     Ttie  bracing  of  the  inside  ciowii-sbeet  is  more  difficult,  and  can  be 
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effected  in  different  waje.  Uaiutly,  If  the  inlide  crovn-sbeet  \»  flat  and  the  outer  odd  ronnd,  orown- 
btrs,  J"/,  arc  plsccd  M  the  top  of  the  first,  whicb  are  riroted  to  it  in  rove,  tiius  giviag  it  great 
ilrengtb.  The  8tren<rth  of  the  crown-tiara  is  often  (ncre««ed  by  bradng  them  to  tbe  outside  orown- 
(lieel  aqd  to  tbe  ateaiiMlonie  by  rodii  d  d  and  braces  « t.  Should  iKHb  crown-ihee^  have  the  wine 
form,  either  flat  or  round,  they  are  simply  braced  to  each  other  by  bolls,  ha  ring  heads  on  the  top  and 
nuts  on  the  indide  of  tbe  Gre-tioi — copper  vashers  being  placed  under  the  bead  and  the  nut,  to  keep 
the  jolnta  light.  When  the  drcular  form  of  the  crown-sheets  rpnders  them  sufficiently  strong'lo 
withstand  the  pressure,  they  are  not  braced  at  all  At  each  comer  of  the  bottom  of  the  fire-box 
hand-boles  arc  made,  lo  admit  of  cleaning  the  boiler  from  mud  and  scale.  Sometlmca  the  band-bolea 
orenumeroua  and  placed  in  Tarious  paru  at  the  boiler,  especially  if  the  water  which  Is  used  pvea 
much  sealc  Cast-iron  platea,  one  from  the  inside,  the  other  from  the  outside,  held  tight  by  a  bolt 
and  a  nut,  close  the  band-boles.  A  blow-off  cocit  is  usually  screwed  U>  tlie  bottom  of  the  back  sheet 
yX,  Hgs.  S84S  and  284d}. 

Various  deTicea  have  been  tried  to  increase  the  steaming  capacity  of  looomotivB  boilers.    These 
prindpally  consist  in  introdudng  in  the  fire-t>oi  brick  arehcs,  midfeathers,  or  water-pocketa.    The 


vater-pockets  are  either  snspended  from  the  crown-sbeets,  raised  from  the  bottom,  or  joined  to  the 
water-sp«cc«  of  two  sides  of  the  fire-bo>.  Tbe  object  of  such  arrangements  Is  to  iuoreate  tbe  direct 
beating  surface,  and  to  create  combustion-chambers,  where  the  flame  can  be  thoroughly  mingled  with 
air  before  entering  Ae  tubes.  Dericcs  of  this  sort  cvi  l>e  looked  upon  as  eiperimental  only ;  the; 
haTc  Derer  met  with  general  application. 

The  boiler  on  the  outside  is  protected  from  losses  of  bent  by  a  lagging,  usually  consisting  of  wood 
and  Tcry  thin  sheet  iron,  fastened  by  means  of  brass  or  iron  straps. 

The  Oratt  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  flro-boj.  Its  form  varies  according  to  the  properties  of 
tbe  fnel  that  ts  bnmed  on  It.  For  wood  or  coal,  which  does  not  require  shaking  to  make  tbe  tisbea 
fan  througb,  rectangular  wrought-  or  cast-iron  bara,  of  considerable  depth  and  small  width  (usually 
aeter*!  of  them  being  joined  in  one  section),  are  laid  on  two  or  three  cross-pieces  fastened  to  tbe 
Bre-box  bottom  ring.  These  sections  of  grate-bars  can  be  arranged  to  swing  on  their  axes  (see  Figs. 
1849,  SBGO,  and  SSBt),  in  which  case  they  arc  provided  with  cranks  projeclint:  downward,  whicb  con. 
wet  with  a  rod  that  receives  a  reciprocating  movement  from  a  vertical  lever  by  a  beilcmnk.  By 
this  means  the  fireman  is  enabled  to  shake  down  the  fuel.  Such  grates  are  called  "  shaking-grates." 
SmiUr  to  this  ia  the  "  rodllng-grate,"  tbe  difference  l>«ng  ttiat,  insUad  of  several  burs  being  united 
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in  a  lection,  there  is  bat  one  bar  having  horizontal  fingen,  standing  at  right  angles  to  it  at  both 
sides.  The  free  space  between  these  fingers  is  oeoupied  by  the  fingers  of  the  neighboring  bar. 
The  bars  swing  on  their  longitudinal  axes.  Another  form  of  grate,  which  is  always  used  for  an- 
thracite coal,  is  called  a  **  water-grate."  This  consists  of  water-tubes  screwed  in  the  front  and  back 
aheeta  t»f  ihe  inside  fire-box  in  a  zigzag  line,  as  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  2852.  Between  these  tubes 
are  placed  three  or  more  solid  round  iron  bars  (shown  in  black  section),  which  arc  pushed  from  the 

outside  through  rings  in  the  back  water-space 
SSfiS.  of  the  fire-box.    By  removing  these,  the  ashes 

O^^  ^\  /*x     can  be  thrown  down  through  the  free  space 

^^  f^  ^^  r^  (r%  ^^  x%  f^  ^^  thus  made  between  the  tubes.  A  drop-plate, 
W^V        ^^^        ^^^  placed  at  the  front  end  of  the  fire-box  (see 

Www  Figs.  2849,  2860,  and  2851),  and  serving  to 

throw  the  fire  out,  is  often  used  with  grates. 
It  swings  on  journals  which  are  not  in  its  centre-line,  and  is  held  horizontally  by  two  arms  of  a  shaft 
which  is  manipulated  by  means  of  a  bell-crank  and  i-ods  from  the  locomotive  platform.  If  the  sup- 
port is  withdrawn,  one  side  of  thp  plate  overbalances,  and  it  falls  down,  leaving  an  open  space  in 
the  grate. 

Upder  the  grate,  attached  to  the  boiler  by  means  of  angle-iron,  is  the  ash-pan  cT  cT,  Figs.  284^ 
and  2848,  of  thin  sheet-iron,  often  provided  with  a  slide  beneath  for  throwing  the  ashes  down  on 
the  ground.  It  has  dampers  in  front  and  behind,  which  are  hinged  and  connected  by  bell-ci-anks  to 
vertical  rods,  by  means  of  which  the  fireman  is  able  to  shut  or  to  open  them. 

TTie  8moke-8taek, — On  the  top  of  the  smoke^box  is  placed  the  <&mney  or  smoke-stack,  R  /?,  Fig. 
2847,  through  which  the  smoke  and  gases,  produced  by  combustion  of  the  fuel  on  the  grate  in  the 
fire4>ox  and  passed  to  the  smoke  box  through  the  tubes,  escape.  The  steam  exhaust^  from  the 
cylinders  also  escapes  by  it.  There  are  many  forms  of  smoke-stacks.  A  short  pipe,  slightly 
tapered  in  straight  or  curved  Hnes^  having  the  smallest  diameter  at  the  top,  of  sheet  or  cast  iron, 
forms  a  base  for  the  stack.  It  is  bolted  or  riveted  on  the  smoke-box  by  means  of  flanges.  To  it 
is  attached  the  smoke-pipe,  usually  of  sheet  iron,  which  is  left  open,  or  covered  with  a  wire  netting 
to  arrest  the  sparks ;  or,  as  is  the  case  on  American  locomotives  burning  wood  or  soft  coal,  it  ends 
with  a  special  top,  consistiiig  of  two  cones,  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  meeting  at  their  largest 
portions.  At  their  junction  a  plate  perforated  with  many  small  holes,  or  a  wire  netting,  /  (,  is  placed 
across.  Under  this  netting  a  cast-iron  cone  or  spark-deflector,  &,  is  suspended  with  its  point  down, 
the  object  of  this  being  to  dsflect  the  heavier  sparks,  which  are  thrown  back  or  broken  and  extin- 
guished. If  wood  is  used  as  the  fuel,  the  smoke-pipe  is  surrounded  by  another  pipe,  concentric  with 
It,  ^d  standing  on  the  same  base.  The  top  is  then  attached  to  the  outside  pipe,  and  the  space  be- 
tween tifelwd  pl))^sl3Srv^  arc  f6C6ptWflfi,SMrcfe '  thcT  ^atks  collect  and  can  be  dischai^ed  by  an 
opening  made  at  the  bottom.  For  anthracite  coal  the  pipe  is  made  straight  without  the  conical  top, 
and  the  spark-arrester  is  provided  only  with  a  simple  netting.  In  Europe  smoke-stacks  arc  almost 
always  made  with  straight  tops.  Occasionally  the  pipe  is  made  slightly  tapered,  the  larger  diameter 
being  at  the  top.  This  form  has  an  advantage,  as  it  admits  of  the  use  of  a  wider  exhaust-nozzle, 
thus  diminishing  the  back  pressure  in  the  cylinders.  A  smoke-stack  cover,  consisting  of  a  disk  which 
swings  on  a  vertical  shaft  attached  on  the  outside  of  the  stadk,  and  moved  by  the  fireman  from  his 
platform,  is  used  on  European  locomotives  to  regulate  the  draught.  In  the  smoke-box,  under  the 
dhimhcy  and  concentric  with  it,  is  attached  the  so-called  **  petticoat-pipe,'^  N^  Fig.  2847.  This  is 
someiimes  made  in  two  telescoping  parts,  so  that  it  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened.  It  is  a  conduit 
for  the  exhausted  steam  from  the  nozzles  to  th6  chimney.  It  is  used  only  on  American  engines,  and 
Is  said  to  produce  an  even  distribution  of  draught  through  the  different  rows  of  tubes. 

Boiler  Attachmknts. — A  tteam-gaxtgey  8\  Figs.  2843  and  2846,  the  construction  of  which  is  the 
same  as  of  the  gauges  used  on  the  high-pressure  stationary  boilers  (see  Boilers,  Steam),  is  placed 
dn  the  crown-sheet  facing  the  engine-driver.  A  glass  water-gauge,  k'\  and  three  or  more  gauge- 
cocks,  V\  Fig.  2846,  are  placed  on  the  fire-box  back  sheet,  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  driver,  and 
serve  to  show  the  height  of  water  in  the  boiler. 

Safety-  Valves. — Two  or  more  safety-valves  are  usually  -provided  to  prevent  the  steam-pressure  in 
the  boiler  from  exceeding  a  certain  limit,  120  to  about  14l(,lfos.,  and  thus  to  guard  against  the  danger 
of  explosion.  Two  kinds  of  these  valves  ai%  in  ordinary  use  on  American  locomotives.  One  of  these 
is^e  common  safety-v^^ve,  which  is  loaded  by  a  spring-balance,  o',  Fig.  2846,  consisting  of  a  spiral 
spring,  usually  attached  to  a  handle  a"  on  the  steam-gauge  stand,  and  acting  on  the  longer  end  of  a 
lever  g^  Fig.  2843.  At  the  other  end  of  the  lever  is  the  fulcrum,  fixed  on  the  steam-dome  cover ;  the 
lever  presses  down  the  valve^  which  is  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fulcrum.  The  enjnne-driver 
can  release  the  valve  from  pressure,  or  load  it,  by  means  of  the  handle  q'\  The  other  valve  used  is 
known  as  Richardson's  valve.  It  has  its  spring  directly  over  it,  and  is  so  constructed  that  the  escajv 
ing  steam  strikes  a  cavity  suiTounding  the  outside  rim  of  the  valve,  and  is  deflected  downward,  where 
it  meets  another  cavity  in  the  valve-seat.  By  this  means  the  pressure  of  steam  on  the  valve  is  in- 
creased immediately  after  the  valve  is  opened,  and  thus  the  increase  of  the  pressure  of  the  spring, 
resulting  from  its  compression,  is  counteracted.  Safety-valves  are  sometimes  loaded  with  weights 
suspended  at  the  end  of  levers,  but  springs  are  more  commonly  used.  To  efTect  a  constant  pressure 
on  the  valve  loaded  by  a  spt  ing,  connected  to  the  end  of  a  lever,  Mr.  Mcg«f enhoffcn  has  invented  an 
arrangement  which  consists  of  a  bell-crank,  one  arm  of  which  is  connected  with  the  spring  and  the 
.other  with  the  lever.  When  the  valve  is  closed,  the  arm  of  the  bell-crank  which  is  acted  upon  by 
the  lever  is  in  a  vertical  position  (position  of  the  axis  of  the  spring) ;  and  when  the  valve  rises,  this 
arm  changes  its  |X)sition  from  vertical  toward  horizontal.  Just  the  opposite  position  is  that  of  the 
other  arm  of  the  bell-crank,  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  spring.  To  produce  an  equilibrium,  the  mo- 
menta of  both  forces  acting  on  the  two  amis  of  the  bell-crank  must  be  equal ;  that  is,  the  force 
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leting  4t  the  end  of  tbe  lever,  produced  b^  the  steam-presBure  on  the  vaNe  multiplied  by  the  bort- 
UDtal  diitance  from  tlie  falcrum  of  the  bcll-crtnk,  must  be  equal  to  tlie  force  of  the  spring  malU- 
plied  by  the  horizontal  diatuice  from  tbe  Mme  fulcrum.  When  the  tbItc  rises  from  its  seat  the  foroc 
of  the  spring  increasea,  but  at  the  same  lime  its  horizontal  diBtnnce  ft-om  (he  fulcrum  diminiBhee, 
while  the  distance  of  the  other  applied  force  from  ita  fulciiim  increases.  It  ia  evident  that  by  giving 
the  proper  proportioni  to  the  arms  of  the  bcll-cranlc,  a  coastaat  equilibrium  can  be  produced.  Tlie 
Ramsbottom  safety-valTe  is  another  device  which  of  late  years  has  been  introduced  on  European 
locomotiTea.  This  consisu  esaeatielly  of  two  vaWes  loaded  with  two  BpHngs  by  a  direct  presaurc ; 
the  lift  of  tbe  Talves  being  very  small,  the  force  ol  the  springs  is  nearly  coDBtaot.  Un  American 
locomotiTes,  as  already  stated,  there  are  only  two  safety-valves,  both  placed  on  the  steam-dome 
eover;  in  Europe  three  or  more  valves  are  used,  which  are  usually  attached  to  the  elcam-dome  cover 
and  at  some  other  part  of  the  boiler. 

A  ^tam-inku/lt,  W,  Figs.  284S,  SS43,  and  !S4e,  Is  placed  on  the  dome-cover,  and  is  operated  by  a 
lever  ^',  with  handle  i"  placed  convenient  to  the  hand  of  the  engine.d river.  Tbia  serves  for  sigoal- 
in;  between  tbe  driver  and  brakemeo,  etc.  Two  heateT-crKkt,  a",  a",  fig.  2846,  attached  to  the 
crown«hect,  allow  of  the  passage  of  sleam  for  heatine  water  in  tbe  tender  with  tho  superfluous 
steam  from  tbe  boiler,  when  the  tiirottle  is  shut.  A  Moaer-tofk,  b".  Fig.  2846,  is  attached  to  the 
crown-ahect,  and  serves  to  increaw  the  draught  in  the  chimney  by  admitting  a  jet  of  steam  directly 
into  tbe  chimney,  aa  practised  in  Europe,  or  under  tbe  petticoat-pips,  as  in  this  country. 

Piaapt, — One  or  two  force-pumps  serve  to  supply  the  boiler  with  water.     These  are  of  tho  single- 
acting  plunger  type,  aa  represented  in  ilg.  2SriS.     The  plwiger  BBis  moved  either  by  an  ccocntric 
Bxed  on  tbe  aile,  or  by  a  rod  attached  to  the  cross-head  (seep',  F\g.  2S44)  in  the  pump-barrel 
A  A,  being  kept  ^r-tight  by  meuts  of  a  stufflng-boi  C.     The  pu^p-barral  is  cast  in  one  with  a  pep- 
pendicaUr  C7lbider,  which  communicates  at  the  bottom  with  the  suotlon-pipe  D,  leading  from  tho 
>ateri4aBk,  and  at  tbe  top  with  tbe  discharge-pipe  EE,  whidi  communicates  nith  tbe  water-apaoe 
of  tbe  boiler.     Tbe  oommunioation  between  the  puiDp-barrcl  and  the  two  pipes  is  (roverned  by  two 
valves  O  and  F,  called  respectively  discharge  and  soction  valves.     These  are  of  cylindrical  form, 
fitted  wttier-iigbt  to  tbe  seats  ffff .     Their  movement  is  guided  and  limited  by  "  stops  "  or  "  cages  " 
i i,  shown  more  clearly  In  fig.  S8S4.    The  action  is  as  follows:  When  the  plunger  la  drawn  out  of 
the  barrel,  a  vacuum  is  there  created.    The  valve  G  will  thus  le  closed  by  the  pressure  of  water  in 
tbedischa^e-pipe  E,  while  the  valve 
^will  be  lifted  from  its  seat  by  the 
pressnre  of  tbe  water  in  tbe  tank. 
Coaseqaentlj  the  barrel  will  be  filled 
with  Uw  supply-wBter.     When  the 
plunger  makes  its  return  stroke,  it 
presaea  on  the  water  in  the  barrel, 
which  tbeo  oloaes  tbe  valve  F  and 
opens  the  valve  O,  entering  through 
tbe  latter  to  the  discharge-pipe.     To 
prevent  the  damaging- effect  of  the 
Boddca  Arrest  of  the  motion  ol  the 
water,  when  reciprocating,  air-cham- 
bers J  and  KIC  arc  attached  respec- 
tively above  and  below  tbe  disuharge 
and  soetioD  valves.     When  the  wa- 
ter reochea  the  bught  dc  of  the  dis- 
charge-pipe in  the  chamber  J,  it  b«- 
gina   to  oomprese  the  air  Inclosed 
tbereio,  which  thus  forma  an  elastic 
cnabion.     The  same  effect  U  pro- 
duced in  the  air-space  between  the 
cylinder  L  and  K  K  when  the  water 
leaches  tbe   height  a  b.    The   die- 
cfaarga-pipc  f  oommunlcstcs  with  the 
boiler  through  ■   second  discharge- 
Valve  H,   called   " ohock-valve,"  o'i 
the  aani3  construction  as  the  otbcr, 
which  closes  against  the  steam-pres- 
nre  from  the  boiler.     Its  object  is 

lo  prevent  the  iiot  water  from  entering  the  pipe,  and  also  to  prevent  its  leaking  out  from  the  boiler 
in  case  the  pump  should  be  damaged.    In  the  air-obamber  J,  at  m,  is  attached  a  cock,  called  the  "  pet- 
eock."  which  can  be  opened  by  means  of  a  rod  with  the  handle  placed  ii    '        .-..'. 
water  through  this  shows  whether  the  pump  is  working.     Tbe  pumps  al 
fhown  in  Fig.4.  S843,  S844,  and  2846. 

The  water-supply  of  the  pumps  is  regulated  by  so-called  "  feed  "  or  "  lazy  cocks,"  whicli  are  placed 
BBder  the  footboard  (see  L ,  Figa.  2S42,  2843,  and  S846).  These  are  coupled  to  the  pipes  and  connect 
them  to  the  tank ;  they  are  operated  by  rods  and  handles.  The  handle  for  the  rightJiand  side  la^- 
cock  la  provided  with  a  "quadrant  "  D",  tig.  2846,  on  which  the  amount  of  opening  ia  shown  by  a 
Bnger. 

Injedon  (see  iHJKTroHs)  are  widely  used  for  feeding  locomotive  boilers,  either  repladng  the  pumpa 
or  bdng  used  in  addition  to  them. 

7%a  TiritUU-Vtdvc. — The  admission  of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  cjUnders  Is  regulated  by  the 
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throttlc-Talve  A,  Figs.  2847  Bnd  2B4S,  usually  placed  in  the  atom-dome,  and  soiDCIimra  in  Ibe 
Bmoke-box.  In  tbis  country  the  form  of  vftlve  almost  cicluBively  utied  Is  knowa  is  tbc  poppet-tslTe. 
This  is  made  double  to  couDterbalsncc  the  steam -pressure,  and  to  hold  the  vilve  on  ita  seat.  A  cast- 
iron  pipe  /,  called  throttle-pipe,  ia  faiitened  in  b  vertical  pitaitioD  in  tbc  Bteam-donie,  and  haa  borizoBtal 
branches  at  the  bottom  and  the  top.  The  top  breneh  cuds  with  a  aboi-t  vertical  cj'linder  A,  open 
at  both  ends.  These  ends  are  closed  bj  two  circular  diHta,  connected  together,  and  constituting  the 
Tslve.  The  upper  disk  opens  tbc  cjlindcr  bj  beins;  mised  to  the  outside,  and  the  ioirer  bj  being 
moved  inside  of  the  ::vlinder.  It  is  erident  ibat  Then  the  valre  [t  closed  the  steam  presses  ot  the 
upper  side  of  the  tap  disk  and  at  the  lower  side  of  the  bottom  disk,  and  if  the  two  disks  have  the  same 
area  both  pressures  are  balanced,  and  the  valve  can  be  opened  without  presenting  any  resistance ; 
but  aa  it  is  important  that  the  valve  should  close  tlie  throttle  lif;btlv,  the  upper  di^k  is  made  slightly 
larger  than  the  lower  one.  It  being  difficult  to  make  two  such  disks  thus  connected  to  St  perfectly 
on  theb'  seats,  an  Hrrangement  lias  been  adopted  in  Europe  in  which  tbe  upper  disk  only  is  used  as  a 
valve,  while  for  the  lower  one  is  substituted  a  piston  packed  with  rings.  The  cbjoct  of  the  lower 
piston  is  only  to  balance  the  pressure,  and  not  to  admit  the  steam.  The  TaWe  is  fitted  on  a  vertical 
it>d,  which  connects  by  a  bell'Crank  with  a  horizontal  stem  j',  provided  with  a  stuffing-box  at  tbe  back 
sheet  of  the  fire-boi,  or  in  some  cases  at  tbe  steam-dome.  The  stem  is  pivoied  lo  tbe  throttle-lever 
(see  I,  Fip.  S843  and  2S46),  which,  by  means  of  a  latch  fitting  into  notclies  of  a  segment,  can  be 
fastened  in  anv  position.  Sonietinjea  a  more  complicated  arrangement  is  used — geared  wheels,  or  a 
combination  of  levers — to  enable  the  enginc-diiver  to  regulate  very  minately  tbe  opening  of  the 
throttle. 

The  most  common  form  of  throttlc-valvc  used  in  Europe  is  a  slide-valve  with  several  ports,  (o 

diminish  its  travel ;  such  valves  are  mostly  vertical.     They  move  between  guides,  and  hsve  a  spring 

pressing  Ihem  to  the  seal.    The  object  of  this  is  to  allow  a  little  play  between  tlie  valve  and  its  scat, 

wfaieh  prevents  breaking  of  tbe  throttle  when  the  engine,  on  beli^  reversed  wblle  in  motion,  pumpa 

air  toward  the  boiler.     To  counteract  tbe  pressure  of  steam,  whicli  opposes  the  Opening  of  such 

vklve,  a  second  and  smaller  valve,  sliding  on  the  back  cf  the  first,  is  often  attached  to  it ;  this  small 

vp.lve,  being  moved  at  first,  opens  two  small  ports,  through  which  steam  is  admitted  on  the  other 

side  of  (he  large  valve,  balancing  thus  the  pressure.     Further  movement  of  the  small  valv^wjll  take 

with  it  tbe  lai^  valve.     It  bang  necessary  to  lubricato 

S86S.  such  valves,  an  oil-cup  is  placed  on  the  dome-oover, 

from  which  oil  is  carried  to  them  by  a  small  pipe. 

Instead  of  a  throttle-lever,  as  used  in  America,  a 
orank  attached  to  a  horizontal  shaft,  which  imfuute 
its  movsment  ui  tbe  valveslem  by  means  of  an  arm,  is 
often  employed  iti  Europe. 

Tbe  lower  horizontal  bi-anch  of  ihe  throttle-pipe  com- 
municates by  a  so^itlled  "  dry  pipe,"  m  m.  Fig.  2817, 
■Kith  a  casthig  n.  Figs,  2847  and  28ftS,  attached  to  the 
smoke-boi  tube-sheet,  and  named  "T-pipe."  The  two 
branches  of  this  communicate  with  tbe  steam-pipes  o  o 
leading  to  the  cylinder  castings. 

Tht  deam-pipa  in  America  are  always  placed  in  the 
smoke-boi.  In  Europe  they  are  often  placed  on  the 
outside,  when  they  branch  off  directly  from  the  throt- 
tle, and  arc  carried  out  through  the  shell  of  the  steam- 
dome,  which  is  near  the  cyliiiderB ;  or  the  throttle,  be- 
ing somewhat  differently  constructed  from  the  manner 
above  described,  is  attached  to  tbc  top  of  the  boiler, 
near  the  smoke-box,  and  takes  steam  through  a  dry 
pipe  from  a  steam-dome,  placed  at  the  fire-box  end  of 
the  boiler.  Sometimes  two  steam-domes  are  used,  the 
throttle  CMDmunlcating  with  both.  Steam-pipes  are 
usnallj  connected  together  with  ball- joints,  whidi  ad- 
mit of  an  easy  adjus 

laritiea  caused  by  it 
ences  of  temperatun 

7^  EiAatirl-A'oalet. — Steam,  having  made  Its  way 
through  the  throttle  and  steam  pipes  into  the  cylinder, 
escapes,  after  performing  its  duty,  through  tbe  ex- 
haust-nozzles (//,  Fig.  £8Bfi)  Into  the  smoke-stadt. 
No  better  use  could  be  made  of  it,  this  being  tbe  only 
means  of  creating  draught.  By  this  means  a  small 
locomotive  boiler  is  able  to  generate  steam  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  more  rapidly  than  any  otber  kind  of  boiler. 
The  smaller  Ihe  openings  of  the  nozzles,  the  greater  Ibe 
igh  Ihem,  and  the  better  is  the  draught;  but  there  is  a 
KB  it  also  depends  the  back  pressure  on  tbe  pinon  in 
r  to  regulate  the  exhaust,  a  variable  opening  to  the  noixle 
□sists  of  a  conically-shaped  cast-iron  pipe,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  exhaust-pipes  <  e  of  both  cylinders,  and  either  joins  ibem  in  one  opening,  when  it  ia 
called  "  single  nozzle,"  or  only  brings  them  close  together  without  joining  them.  When  there  are 
'      '        "double  nozzle"  is  used.     Tbe  double  nozzle  is  not  employed  in  Europe. 


rapidity  with  which  the  steam  escapes  tbroi 
limit  to  the  diminution  of  tbis  opening,  as  u| 
the  cylinders.  To  enable  tbc  engine-driver  i 
'  '  '  '  n  exhaust -nozzle  cc 
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The  ikoizU  u  there  klusys  cnrricd  up  to  tbe  base  o(  tbe  smiAe^taok,  while  in  America  It  ends  where 

the  petticoat-pipe  bc^.    The  variable  exhaiut-Donle  is  conetruoted  in  TariouB  ways ;  but  luusllj 

it  ooDustB  of  two  conical  fniita,  the  upper  one  being  the  smaller,  and  arranged  ao  that  it  can  slide 

up  end  down  in  the  larger  one.   When 

mored  la  ill  highest  point,  it  forma  ' 

with  the  other  a  single  cone,  and  Ihe 

opening  of  the  nozilc  is  then  nKMt 

contracted. 

Tbe  Locohotiti  RrEiH-E:(aiME. 
—  The  Cgliiultr: —Tbe  locomotive 
a:eaiD.«D^e  consists  of  two  ctUu- 
den,  A  A,  ¥i^e.  iMi  to  S!<46,  acting 
on  Ihc  same  shaft  or  axle  bT  means 
of  cranks  placed  at  right  aoglea  to 
each  oth>r.  The  cylinder  are  of  the 
mTne  conatructiim  as  for  ordinarj  sta- 
tiooarj  cni^nes.  (See  £(iaiNES,3nAii, 
SriTioKABT  ItECCEntociTisa.)  Their 
aics  are  parallel  with  that  of  the  boil- 
er, and  tliej  are  placed  usually  at  the 
smoke-boi  end — exceptioiMllir  toward 
the  cantre  of  the  loconiotire.  Regard- 
ing the  positioQ  of  tbe  wheels,  tho 
cjliaderj  ate  placed  either  on  the  in- 
lid:  or  the  OQtBiJe  of  them  ;  the  lat- 
ter design  is  more  gsneral,  and  in 
this  country  ia  almost  eiclusiTelf 
used.  In  the  first  case  the?  are  lo- 
cMed  ooder  the  btriler,  with  Bleam- 
cheats  uioallj  la  the  centre,  to  which 
Btea.li-  and  eihaost-ptpes  are  directlj 
attached.  In  ths  second  caie,  either  . 
a  B-parate  casting,  oontainiig  inter,  g 
mediate  pipes  tor  steam  and  exhaust, 
joias  the  ojlioders,  and  forms  a  so- 
eiUed  "saddle"  or  seat  f or  the  smoke- 
boi,  or  one-half  of  Bitch  saddle  ia  cast 
to  each  crlinder,  and  the  two  are  bait- 
ed together.  Tbe  latter  arraagemeot, 
wliidi  ia  the  most  common  in  Amer- 
Ici,  ia  represented  in  Fig.  2Sfi6,  which 
shiws  a  cross-section  throngh  the  ex- 
haost-pipe  of  the  one  and  through  the 
sleaio-pipe  of  the  other  cjlioder.  The 
Ictun  of  reference  designate  the  fol. 
loiring  parts :  At  i>  />  are  the  two 
Clangs,  which  are  bolted  together  at 
J,  and  to  the  locomotire  Frames  f  y, 
bj  bolts  m  k  ;  the  aonke-boz  sheet 
rests  at  SSaa  the  aaddle.  At  // 
are  Ibe  ateaai-chests,  scp«ntte  oast- 
Id;!,  whidi  are  closed  with  oorera 
K  JC,  and  secured  together  with  them 
to  the  cylinders  bj  bolts  pp.  A.t  V  V 
are  th»  Takes  (one  showo  in  secUon, 
the  other  in  end  view),  wblcb  slide  on 
the  ralre-seata  hg.  At  O  0  are  the 
cylinder  ateam-pipes,  through  which 
the  Bteam  flowii:^  from  the  boiler 
•team-pipe )  O  O  enters  the  sleam- 
dicits-     At  H  M  tie  the  cylinder  ex- 

bausuplpes,  through  which  tbe  steam,  leaving  the  cylinders  through  the  cavity  nnder  the  valves, 
enters  the  eihaust-nonles  CO.  At  a  a  are  two  rings  which  can  be  fitted  on  the  eihanst-nonlea  to 
dinaiaiah  dieir  openings,  or  to  enlarge  them  when  reraoved.  At  ft  A  are  the  aei-scrcws  to  fasten  the 
rings  a  a  on  the  noiilea.  ki  C  C  sre  the  cylinder-cocks,  which  can  bo  opened  or  closed  from  the 
eib,  and  are  eoniMOted  to  a  lever  snd  rods  operated  by  a  handle  /",  Hg-  3S46.  These  serve  to  dis- 
charge the  condensed  water  from  the  cylinders.  At  is  w  u  are  the  cylinder  ll^;ging8  or  jackets,  usually 
of  irood  with  a  metallic  sheet  on  the  outside,  which  protects  the  cylinders  from  tbe  loss  of  heat  by 
mdfaiioQ. 

The  Bleun-chests  on  outside  cylinder*  are  usually  placed  on  the  top,  and  rarely  at  the  bottom  or 
tides.  The  lUstributiOD  of  steam  in  the  cyUndera  is  effected  by  means  of  the  ordmary  three-ported 
slide-valve,  and  only  in  Europe,  occasionally,  a  separate  cut-off  valve  is  used.  Locomotive  engines, 
I>eiag  of  Tari*bla  expansion,  where  the  changeable  cut-olF  is  effected  by  the  change  in  the  travel  of 
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tbe  valve,  require  unusuallj  long  Bteam-ports  to  diminish  the  losses  in  effidenc;  of  stoam  from 
wiredrawing.  The  steam-liorta  are  thus  made  in  length  ocarlj  equal  lo  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 
To  pi«vent  Ihe  wiredrawing  of  tteam  oa  account  of  small  opening'  of  the  porta,  the  Allen  ralvc 
la  lac^ely  emplojcd  in  Europe.  It  is  Ihe  common  slidtsTalve  with  an  inside  channel  around  its  ex- 
liausl-porl,  wbidi  begins  as  near  the  edge  of  the  valve  as  practicable.  When  the  valve  with  Its 
steam-edge  has  opened  one  of  the  sleomrporta,  the  channel  is  also  uncovered  at  the  other  cad  to  the 
Rlcom  of  the  chent,  its  edge  having  passed  the  edge  of  the  vnlvo-seat,  and  the  steam  is  thus  admitted 
o  the  cjlinder-port  from  the  outside  and  through  the  channel.     The  slide-valve  is  altacbed  Ci 


wronghl-irc 


"  f  otce,"  which  is  mode  solid  with  the  Blem ;  the 


the  valve-rod 
of  a  key  or  a  right-  and  left- 
hand  Bcrew,  or  by  being  pivoted.  Tlie 
stcaio-ehest  is  either  cast  solid  witli 
Ihe  cylinder,  or  ia  a  separate  piec& 
It  has  one  or  two  BtufUng.boies,  the 
latter  arrangement  being  used  when 
the  steam-chest  is  not  on  the  top  of 
tbe  cylinders,  in  which  case  the  vaive- 
Btem  projects  at  both  ends  of  the  eliest. 

To  lubricate  the  valve-seat  and  tbe 
cylinder,  a  self-feeding  oil-cup  is  placed 
on  the  steam-cheat  cover,  or  the  oil  IB 
carried  through  pi['cs  connecting  the 
chests  with  ihe  oil-cups  e",  c",  ¥ig, 
2846,  phKcd  on  the  bcilcr,  in  the  cab. 
On  locomotives  provided  with  the  Le 
Chaleller  apparatus  (see  BnACFs),  wa- 
ter Is  somelJines  admitted  into  the 
steam-chest  for  lubrication.  The  cyl- 
inder* are  closed  with  cast-iron  covers 
bolted  lo  their  Ban<res.  The  pislons 
are  packed  with  Babbitt  brass  or  caE^ 
iron  rings,  and  are  attached  to  the 
piston-rod  with  a  not  or  key.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  piston-rod,  which 
crosses  the  cylinder-oovcr  through  a 
itCMD-tigfat  stuffing  box,  is  kc,Ted  on 
the  cross-head.  (Kce  A,  Figs.  iM'2  to 
£846.) 

Loeomoiive  croi»-htadii  are  of  ser- 
n«l  forms,  and  ore  made  of  cost  or 
wrought  iron  or  slecl.  A  common 
American  form  of  locomotive  crosB- 
bead  is  one  with  two  slides,  placed  re- 
spectively on  each  side,  moving  be- 
tween (wo  pairs  of  guide-bars.  The. 
wristpin,  which  joins  the  connecting- 
rod  with  the  cross-head,  is  cast  solid 
with  it.  Sometimes  the  cross-head  is 
made  to  slide  on  one  bar  only,  the 
wrist-pin  beiDR  then  placed  below  the 
bar,  as  also  the  connection  witb  the 
piston-rod.  In  Europe,  uid  on  most 
of  the  American  fre%ht  locomotives, 
the  crcsB-hcad  is  mode  to  slide  !>«. 
tweea  one  pair  of  guidebars,  such 
construction  being  preferable  as  it 
lakes  less  width.  Cross-heads  are  of- 
ten provided  with  brass  gibs,  or  plates 
pla<^  on  slides,  with  an  adjustment 
to  take  up  the  wear.  Tiiey  are  labri- 
cnled  from  cups  attached  to  tlic  guide- 

nt  ffuidi-han  (see  g'  g\  BgB.  2811  and  iSie)  are  attached  lo  the  cylinder-cover  at  the  one  end, 
and  at  the  other  end  lo  a  "  yoke-brace,"  j",  which  brace  is  fastened  lo  the  locomotive  frame,  and  in 
this  country  also  to  the  b<dlcr.  Outde-bars  are  always  square-shaped,  of  eteel  or  wrought  iron,  and 
serve  to  guide  the  cross-bead  in  its  straighl-line  motion.  If  no  provision  Is  made  to  take  up  the 
wear  on  Uie  cross.bead  slides,  thin  is  accoiuplinhcd  by  brindng  the  guides  nearer  to^nrlher,  by  filing 
off  the  blocks  on  which  the  guides  bear.  The  motion  of  the  cross-head  is  transmitted  by  a  main 
connecting-rod  to  the  cronk-pin  of  the  main  diivinfr-whecl  (see  Ihe  general  drawings,  figs.  2848  lo 
2846),  which,  if  there  arc  mere  thnn  one  pair  of  driving-wliecis,  is  coupled  by  so-called  "  coupling" 
or  "  parallel  rods  "  viitli  the  crank-pine  of  the  other  driving-wheels. 

ConnediHg-Radi, — The  uauai  form  of  locomotive  connecting-rods  is  sliown  in  figs.  28GT  and  S8G8, 
representing  respectively  the  main  and  the  parallel  rod.     Tbe  main  connecting-rod  is  coupled  at  J 
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with  the  crou-Iiead,  tho  pio  of  wfatoh  U  f^nped  by  the  hnaaee/i,  Kcured  to  the  rod  with  ■  strap 
11  and  bolts  ;  a  ke;  t,  provided  with  a  Bcreir-spindle  and  tiro  nuts  at  r,  serves  to  take  up  tho  ne^r 
of  the  brass  ring,  which  is  far  that  purpoM  made  in  halves.  The  complete  end  of  a  coniiectiii);-rod 
is  called  "  Etub-end."  The  other  slulk^nds  of  the  conneoting-rodE  are,  as  seen  in  tho  engraving,  con- 
structed similarly  to  the  one  described,  the  onl;  difference  bcin:;  that  the  parallGl  rod  baa  at  one  end 
(sometimes  at  both)  two  keys,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cmnk-pin.  The  object  of  this  is  to  keep  the 
dislBDce  between  the  centres  always  the  same,  and  equal  to  tiie  distance  between  the  ailes.  To 
diminish  friction  and  prevent  heating,  each  stub-eod  is  provided  with  an  oil-cup  which  lubricates  tho 
bearing.  A  parallel  rod  which  couples  three  or  more  axles  is  made  in  two  or  more  parts,  which  are 
jinnted  together  b;  pirots  ;  such  arrangement  is  necessary,  as  the  ailes,  and  consequently  the  Crank- 
{Hna,  following  the  inequalities  of  the  truck,  are  often  out  of  a  straight  line.  There  are  also  other 
forms  of  stub-ends  for  locomotive  connecting-rods  besides  those  illasti'ated,  namely,  ends  made  solid 
with  the  rod,  without  a  separate  strap.  The  brasses  are  then  held  in  position  only  by  the  keys. 
The  nse  of  a  simple  steel  or  brass  bush  in  the  parallel-rod  stub-ends  is  popular  in  Europe. 

7^  LvUc-Motum. — The  dlatribulJon  of  steam  on  the  locoiuolive  engine  is  effeoted  by  the  movement 
of  a  common  slide-valve,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  stationary  engines  ;  but  as  the  locomotive  has  to 
nm  in  both  directions,  the  valve  must  receive  its  motion  from  two  eccentrics — one  for  the  forward, 
(be  other  for  the  backward  movement.  The  change  of  action  from  one  eccentric  to  another  uoed  to 
be  accomplished  at  flist  by  hand,  by  disconnecting  the  valve-rod  from  one  of  the  eccentric-rods  and 
ccnnectii^  it  with  the  other.  Soon  after,  the  ends  of  both  eccentric-rods  were  permanently  connected 
bj  a  slotted  bar  (aee  Figs.  2800,  2860,  2SflI),  in  which  a  block,  pivoted  with  the  end  of  the  valve- 
rod,  moves  up  and  down.  The  slotted  bar,  now  commonly  called  a  "link" — hence  "link-motion" 
—is  so  ananeed  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  place  the  block  in  front  of  one  of  the  two 
eccentric-rods,  thus  reversing  the  engine  rapidly,  even  while  the  latter  is  in  motion.  The  inter- 
mediate points  of  the  link,  between  the  eccentric-rods,  also  travel ;  but  the  nearer  they  are  to  the 
ecDtrc,  the  shorter  is  thdr  movement.  This  property  of  the  link-motion  has  been  advanttM^^eousIj 
ntiliicd  to  work  the  engine  with  variable  expansion.    (See  Engines,  SnuM,  Stationakt  Ricifko- 

Tben  are  variona  kinds  of  link-motions  now  used  on  loeomotivei,  Mine  receiving  tlio  movement 
from  eccentrics,  others  from  crosa-heads  and  eccentrics,  or  from  croes-heads  and  connecting-rods ; 
bat  the  largest  application,  and  in  America  that  which  Is  almost  eicludvely  used,  is  the  Stephenson 
Unk-motioD.  fig.  S8BB  shows  the  arrangoment  at  this  device  on  an  American  locomotive.  On  the 
main  drith>g-«sle  8  are  fastened  two  eocentrics,  J  and  K,  by  means  of  screws  or  keys,  with  cast-Iron 


cocentric-straps  on  them,  to  which  the  ecoentrtc-rods  0  and  D  arc  bolted ',  the  eocentrio-rods  are 
jointed  with  the  link  by  means  of  pins  e  and  /,  and  knuckle-joints ;  the  centres  of  these  pins  can  also 
be  placed  on  the  centre-line  of  the  link,  on'  the  outside  of  the  extreme  ends  ab  ot  the  link.  £  I* 
the  sliding  block,  which  imparts  its  movement  to  tbe  lower  rocker-arm  A  c,  by  means  of  a  pin  c.  A 
Fnn  I  coituects  the  upper  rocker-arm  A  i  with  the  valve-rod  k  ;  his  the  rocking  shaft,  which  transmits 
the  movement  from  one  pocker-arm  to  the  other,  and  which  ia  attached  to  the  locomotive  frame  by  a 
nxker-boi,  as  shown.  The  introduction  of  a  rocking  shaft  in  the  link-motion  Is  peculiar  to  American 
practice— the  cylinders  with  steam-chests  being  outside  and  the  eccentrics  Inside  ol  the  wheels.  The 
link  is  suspended  at  its  centre  on  a  huiger,  g  I,  which  Is  pivoted  at  I  with  the  link-saddle  L  JV, 
bolted  to  the  link.  The  hanger  at  p  is  pivoted  with  an  arm  E  of  the  lifting  or  reversing  shaft  A, 
whidi  shaft  has  another  arm  parallel  with  it,  and  on  it  a  second  link  for  the  other  en^ne  ot  the 
k>conioti>e  is  suspended.  A  third  arm  F,  on  tlie  shaft  A,  is  pivoted  to  a  rod  O,  called  resch-i'od, 
which  at  its  other  end  connects  to  the  reversing  lever  placed  In  the  cab.  "The  point  of  suspenuon 
of  the  link,  J,  swings  In  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  ia  g  I  and  the  centre  p.  This  centre  g  is 
statjomtiy  for  a  certain  point  of  cut-off ;  hot  when  the  latter  has  to  be  chani;^,  or  the  engine  re- 
vei«cd,  the  reversing  shaft  Is  moved  by  means  of  the  revendng  lever  uid  the  rod  0.    The  centre  g 
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describes  a  circle  with  the  ndius  Ag  from  the  centre  A,    Astthe  links  nnd  their  u.  

ot  con^erable  weight,  uid  besides  the  friction  of  tbc  tbItc  oppoaea  rut  change  of  poeition,  It  is 
neeeBBarj  to  c  '   '  ■  ■       •   ■  _. .     . 

casing  H,  and 

e'nt.ttA.ti  ' 
Europe. 

The  Stciihensoo  link  does  not  give  a  perfeetl;  correct  distribution  of  steam;  the  lead  Toriea  for 
different  points  of  cut-off,  the  pci-iod  of  admission  and  the  bcginniDg  of  eihausi  are  not  alike  for 
both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  fontard  motion  Tariet  from  tbc  backward.  All  these  irregular- 
ilies — which  could  be  almost  nulliSed  if  the  space  and  other  considerations  in  regard  to  the  whole 
locomotive  would  admit  of  giving  the  proper  proportions  to  the  different  parU  of  llie  link-niotioii — 
are  practically  bo  far  oieroonio  as  to  be  disregarded.  Usuall;  the  forwaid  f^ar  of  the  link-motion 
is  corrected,  but  this,  being  accomplished  st  the  expense  of  the  backward  gear,  can  be  advantageous 
only  for  locomotives  running  la  one  direction,  and  not  for  double-endf  rs. 

The  correctness  of  the  distribudon  of  steam  bj  Stephenson's  link-motion  depends  upon  conditionx 
which,  as  much  u  tlie  circumstances  k!I1  permit,  ought  to  be  fulfilled,  namelj  :  1.  The  link  should 
be  curved  in  an  aro  of  a  drcle  whose  radius  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  eccentric-rod.  S.  The 
eccentric  rods  ought  to  be  long;  the  longer  the;  are  in  proportion  to  the  eccentricitj,  the  more 
symmetrical  will  the  travel  of  the  valve  be  on  both  sides  of  the  centre  ot  motion.  3.  The  link  ou;;ht 
to  be  short  Each  of  its  p<untB  describes  a  cui-rc  in  a  vertical  plane,  whose  ordinalea  grow  larger 
the  f ai'ther  the  considered  point  Is  from  the  centre  of  the  link ;  and  rs  the  Iioriiontal  motion  only 
is  transmitted  to  the  tsItc,  vertical  oscillation  will  cause  irregularilics.  4.  The  link-hanger  ODf^t 
to  be  long.  The  longer  it  Is,  the  nearer  wilt  be  the  arc  in  which  the  link  swings  to  a  straight  line, 
and  thus  the  less  its  vertical  oscillation.  If  the  link  is  suspended  in  its  centre,  the  curves  that 
are  described  by  polnta  equidistant  on  both  sides  from  the  centre  arc  not  alike,  and  hence  resalts 
the  variation  between  the  forward  and  backward  gear.  Should  the  link's  centre  more  in  a  straight 
line  (this  has  been  accompliBhed  by  Von  Landsee,  but  with  some  complication  in  oonstruction),  the 
movement  of  both  halves  of  the  link  would  be  alike.  If  the  link  is  suspcodcd  at  its  lower  end,  it« 
lower  half  will  have  less  Terllcal  OBcillatlon,  and  the  upper  half  more,  Such  a  mode  ot  auspen^n 
would  be  advantageous  for  an  American  locomotive,  the  lower  half  of  the  Imk  being  its  forward 
gear.  6,  The  centre  from  which  the  link-hanger  swings  changes  its  position  as  the  link  is  lowered 
or  raised,  and  also  causes  .irregularities.  To  reduce  them  to  the  smallest  smouot,  the  arm  of  the 
lifting  shafl  ahould  be  made  as  long  as  the  eccentric-rod,  and  tbc  centre  of  the  lifting  shaft  should 
be  placed  at  the  height  corresponding  to  the  central  position  of  the  centre  on  which  the  llnk-hangcr 

All  these  conditions  can  never  be  fulfilled  in  practice,  and  the  variations  in  the  lead  and  tbc 
period  of  admission  can  be  somewhat  r^ulaled  in  un  artificial  way,  but  for  one  gear  only.  This  is 
accomplished  by  giving  different  lead  to  the  two  eccentrics — which  difference  will  be  smaller  the 
longer  the  eccentric-r^e  arc,  nod  the  shorter  the  link-^nd  by  suspending  the  link  not  eiactiy  on 
its  centre-line,  but  at  a  certain  distance  from  It,  giving  what  is  called  ."the  offset." 

Regarding  the  connection  between  the  link  and  eccentrics,  there  are  two  co-ies  to  be  distinguished : 
If  the  crank  is  in  its  forward  centre  {toward  the  link),  and  the  eocentiio-rods  do  not  ortMU  each  other 
(that  is,  when  the  up|)er  eccentric  connects  with  the  upper  end  of  the  link,  and  via  vcrta),  the  link 
is  said  to  be  with  "open  rods;"  while  if  the  rods,  in  this  position  of  the  gear,  croas  each  other,  the 
link  is  said  to  be  with  "crossed  rods."  The  difference  of  action  in  the  two  cases  shows  itself  in  the 
lead,  which  Increases  when  the  link  is  shifted  from  the  full  to  the  mid  gears. 

The  following  are  other  forms  of  link-motion  which  are  applied  to  locomotives  in  Europe:  The 
Oooeh  link-motion  oontiats  of  a  stationary  link,  En  which  the  block  is  raised  or  lowered  to  effect  the 
different  eipanBions  or  tiie  reversing  of  motioiL    The  block  is  jointed  to  the  valve-rod,  the  other  end 


of  which  Is  piToted  with  tbc  valve^iem.     The  curvature  of  the  link  facet  the  valvC'Tod,  and  its  radius 
ia  the  length  of  the  rod.     Ilence  It  follows  that  the  block  can  be  shifted  without  produciDg  any 

change  In  the  position  of  the  valve,  admitting  thus  a  constant  lead. 

The  Allen  llnk.motion  is  the  combination  of  the  two  foregoing.  It  has  hitherto  been  a  difficult 
]ob  in  the  workshopa  to  finish  a  curved  link,  especially  one  of  a  large  radius,  and  the  Allen  link- 
motion  has  been  devised  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  It  Is  represented  In  Fig.  SBBO,  and  constats  of 
two  eccentrics  acting  on  a  straight  link  £,-  a  valve-rod  Jf,  jointed  at  its  end  a  to  Ifao  sliding  block, 
which  is  pivoted  to  the  valvc-ttem  Btib;  a  reTcttIng  sbatl  A,  whidi  has  two  arms,  A  B  and  A  C, 
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on  which,  bj  meanfl  of  the  hangers  Be  and  Ctf,  the  link  and  the  yalTe-rod  are  suBpcnded.  The 
reversing  shaft  is  moved  by  a  lever  placed  in  the  cab,  with  which  it  is  connected  bj  the  reach-rod  G. 
When  the  motion  has  to  be  revers^  frara  the  position  shown  in  the  engraving,  the  link  is  lowered 
while  the  valve-rod  is  raised.  With  this  link-motion  a  constant  lead  is  not  obtained.  Its  variations 
are,  however,  smaller  than  is  the  case  with  the  Stephenson  link.  The  Allen  and  Gooch  links  both 
require  a  great  deal  of  space,  to  enable  the  eccentric  and  valve  rods  to  be  of  the  proper  lengths,  and 
this  is  their  great  disadvantage. 

The  Heusinger  von  Waldegg  (also  known  as  the  Walshaert)  valve-motion  is  used  on  the  Belgian 
locomotives  almost  exclusively,  and  in  America  on  the  double-truck  locomotives  built  by  Mason. 
It  is  applied  only  on  the  outside.    Its  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  2861.    An  eccentric  K^  fixed  on 


. I 


the  axle  vertically  to  the  crank  (without  the  angle  of  advance),  by  means  of  the  ecocntrie-rod  O  «, 
imparts  its  motion  to  a  link  pivoted  at  its  centre  L.  A  block  B  can  be  moved  in  the  slot  of  the  link 
by  means  of  the  hanger  C  B,  attached  in  the  usual  way  to  the  reversing  shaft  A.  The  block  is 
joined  by  a  pin  to  the  radial  rod  BDy  which  is  pivoted  at  i>  to  a  lever  IS  F.  The  lower  end  of  the 
lever  E F'w  pivoted  9X  Fto  the  cross-head,  giving  thus  a  rocking  motion  to  the  lever,  which  at  ^  is 
jointed  to  the  valve^rod  v  v.  To  understand  the  action  of  this  arrangement,  we  may  imagine  the 
crank-pin  to  be  on  one  of  the  dead  centres.  In  this  position  the  eccentric,  having  no  angle  of  ad- 
vance, gives  no  lead  to  the  valve ;  which  is,  however,  obtained  by  the  position  of  the  lever  E  F, 
which  at  thi^  moment  stands  at  an  angle  to  its  central  position.  The  rotation  of  the  eccentric  will 
impart  a  recking  movement  to  the  link,  which,  acting  on  the  valve-rod  by  means  of  the  rod  B  D  and 
the  lever  D  E,  moves  the  valve.  When  the  crank  arrives  at  the  second  dead  centre,  the  eccentric 
has  left  the  valve  in  its  middle  position,  but  the  lever  EF  has  carried  it  farther  by  its  angular  posi- 
tion from  the  other  side  of  the  central  line,  and  has  given  the  lead.  All  that  is  here  necessary  to 
effect  a  constant  lead  is  to  make  the  slot  in  the  link  curved  with  the  radius  equal  in  length  to  the 
radial  rod  D  B.    It  is  also  advantageous  to  make  the  line  D  L  parallel  to  the  line  of  motion. 

On  some  European  locomotives  a  separate  cut-off  valve  is  introduced,  but  it  has  never  found  any 
lanre  application.  « 

The  shifting  of  the  links  or  of  the  sliding  blocks  is  usually  accomplished  by  the  reversing  lever^ 
which  is  always  placed  in  the  cab  or  on  the  driver's  platform,  and  has  its  fulcrum  at  the  lower  and 
a  handle  at  the  upper  end  (see  O  6>,  Fig.  2843).  This  lever  moves  between  two  curved  bars,  w  w^ 
called  quadrants  or  sectors,  provided  with  notches  by  means  of  which,  and  of  a  latch  moved  by  a 
trigger,  the  lever  can  be  locked  in  certain  positions ;  the  notches  correspond  with  different  points  of 
cut-off.  Below  the  quadmnts  the  roversing  lever  is  pivoted  with  the  reach-rod.  To  enable  the 
enginc^river  to  adjust  minutely  the  point  of  cat-off,  the  reach-rod  ends  sometimes  with  a  screw- 
spindle,  which  is  moved  by  a  nut  of  a  hand-wheel ;  this  arrangement  is  largely  employed  in  Europe. 

Tm  RuxviNO  Gear. — Under  this  name  is  understood  that  portion  of  the  locomotive  which  is  the 
support  for  the  boiler  and  the  engines,  and  which  could  be  properly  called  the  wagon.  It  consists 
of  frames,  axles  with  wheels,  and  the  intermediate  parts  which  join  the  frames  with  axles,  namely, 
axle-boxes  and  springs.  The  American  truck,  or  "bogy,"  constitutes  a  separate,  and,  so  to  speak, 
additional  part  of  the  running  gear. 

The  Franu. — ^The  American  and  European  frames  are  of  entirely  different  construction.  The 
former  consists  of  two  square-shaped  wrouglit-iron  bars,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boiler,  which  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  locomotive,  and  project  beyond  both  extremities  of  the  boiler.  (See  H H H^ 
Figs.  2842  to  2846.)  If  the  locomotive  is  very  long,  these  bars  are  made  in  two  parts,  securely 
boHed  together.  They  are  usually  made  straight  from  their  back  end  until  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  last  driving-axle,  where  they  are  carried  down  to  about  the  centre-line  of  the  cylinders,  having 
suitable  recesses  made  to  receive  the  cylinder  castings.  These  bars  are  provided  with  vertical  legs, 
two  for  each,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  axle-boxes,  which  form  so-called  "  jaws  "  or  "  pedestals." 
The  two  legs  of  each  pedestal  are  jointed  together  at  the  bottom  by  a  bar  called  a  **  clamp,"  fastened 
with  bolts.  The  pedestals  are  stiffened  by  a  brace  (also  a  square-shaped  bar,  but  lighter),  which  is 
welded  to  the  legs  of  two  neighboring  pedestals  at  their  lower  ends.    The  outside  legs  of  the  two 
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extreme  pedestale  have  their  lower  ends  braced  diagonally  to  the  uppei*  frame-bar.  On  account  of 
its  shape,  this  frame  is  called  a  ^*  skeleton  frame/*  The  frames  are  fastened  to  the  boiler  at  the  fire- 
box by  so-called  **  expansion  pads/*  which  are  plates  embracing  them  and  bolted  to  the  fii<e-box,  no 
as  to  allow  the  boiler  to  slide  on  them  longitudinally,  providing  thus  for  its  fi*ce  expansion.  A  solid 
joint  is  effected  at  the  cylinders,  and  through  the  interval  between  them  with  the  smoke-box.  The 
cylinder-saddles,  which  are  bolted  with  vertical  and  horizontal  bolts  to  the  frames,  and  are  themselves 
solidly  bolted  together  and  with  the  smoke-box,  form  a  very  strong  bracing  between  the  frames, 
replace  advantageously  the  transverse  braces  used  for  this  purpose  on  many  of  the  European  loco- 
motives. The. yoke-braces  are  also  fastened  with  angle-iron  to  the  boiler,  and  sometimes  extend 
across,  joining  the  two  frames. 

One  or  more  cross-braces  (see  «",  Fig.  2846),  between  the  fire-box  and  the  cylinders,  join  the 
frames  together  and  with  the  boiler ;  and  short  vertical  braces,  cT,  Fig.  2843,  on  each  side,  also  con- 
nect the  frames  with  the  boiler.  Each  end  of  the  frame  is  braced  to  the  smoke-box  at  the  fire-box 
back  sheet,  by  round  diagonal  braces,  as  shown  at  r',  Fig.  2843 ;  the  latter  are,  however,  disappearing 
from  use.  A  wooden  bumper  E\  Figs.  2842  and  2843,  as  long  as  the  greatest  width  of  the  locomo- 
tive, connects  the  frames  at  their  front  ends.  The  back  ends  of  the  frames  are  connected  with  a 
flat  hoiizontal  wrought-iron  bar,  which  supports  the  cast-iron  bed-plate  or  foot-board,  K'  K\  fig. 
2843,  and  the  so-called  "  hdbse-brackets,"  ^"  ^",  llg.  2846,  on  which  the  cab  Y  Y,  Figs.  2842, 
2843,  and  2846,  is  erected.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bed-plate  is  cast  a  pocket  to  receive  one  end  of 
the  draw-bar,  where  it  is  fastened  by  a  pin  6r',  Fip;s.  2843  and  2846.  Two  chcck-chainp,  X"  X'\  Fig. 
2846,  are  attached  to  the  cross- brace  and  the  footboard.  These  serve  alEO  to  couple  the  engine  with 
the  tender.  The  frames  on  American  locomotives  arc  almost  always  placed  inside  of  the  wheels, 
and  when  they  are  outside  their  construction  is  the  same.  The  European  locomotive  frames  are 
always  made  of  plates,  seldom  exceeding  1^  in.  in  thicknesp,  which  are  placed  yeiiically,  and  have 
suitable  openings  cut  out  to  receive  the  axle-boxes.  (See  illustrations  of  European  locomotives  in 
LocoifOTiVES,  CLA6SIFICATI0N  AND  FoRMS  OF.)  Thcv  arc  Stiffened  by  cross-braces  and  angle-irons, 
attacked  to  the  fire-box  in  a  similar  way  as  in  American  practice,  and  only  at  the  smoke-box  aro 
solidly  joined  to  the  boiler,  by  means  of  transverse  braces.  The  latter  are  iron  plates  placed  vertical- 
ly across  and  bolted  to  the  tmckc-box  ard  frames  by  means  of  angle-irons.  The  crlindcrs,  if  placed 
inside,  replace  such  braces  by  being  bolted  to  the  frames  and  the  smoke-box.  Outtide  frames  aro 
not  often  used,  as  the  two  inches  ^hich  would  be  gained  by  such  arrangement,  the  only  advantage 
from  which  would  be  the  making  of  the  fire-box  that  much  wider,  are  not  worth  the  increased  diffi- 
culty in  construction.  But  double  frames,  outside  and  inside,  are  still  made,  although  they  aro 
disappearing,  for  the  reason  that  they  necessitate  double  axle-bearings,  nhich,  liesides  other  inecn- 
venicnoes,  do  not  wear  uniformly.  Cioss-biaces  which  are  placed  between  the  fire-box  and  cylinders 
are  in  Europe  not  fastened  to  the  boiler,  but  are  sometimes  provided  with  brass  slides,  on  which  the 
boiler  is  supported.  The  front  ends  of  these  frames  are  jointed  by  a  wooden  or  iron  bumper,  which 
latter  consists  of  iron  plates  riveted  to  two  channel-bars,  forming  thus  a  long  hollow  box,  to  which 
are  attached  a  coupling  hook  and  two  spring  buffers.  The  back  ends  of  the  frames  uro  connected 
with  vertical  ci'oss-plates.  A  horizontal  plate  placed  on  the  top  serves  for  a  foot-board.  The  coup- 
ling arrangement  between  the  European  locomotive  and  tender  usually  consists  of  a  diaw-bar,  or  a 
hook  of  two  links  or  rods,  provided  with  screws  and  nuts  by  which  they  are  fastened  to  coiTespond- 
ing  rods  of  the  tender,  and  of  two  check-chains.  There  are  also  other  arrangements  for  coupling 
the  locomotive  with  the  tender  in  use.  The  dtaw-bars  are  usually  provided  with  springs,  to  diminish 
the  effects  of  sudden  shocks  or  pulls ;  and  two  spring  buffers  are  always  attached  to  the  back  end  of 
the  European  locomotive. 

Locomotive  WJied*  and  Aries  are  either  driving  or  carrying.  The  latter,  if  attached  to  trucks — as 
is  always  the  case  in  America — are  called  truck-wheels.  The  driving-wheels  {B'  F\  Figs.  2842  to 
2846)  consist  of  wheel-centres  and  tires.  The  wheel  centres  are  jn  America  made  of  east  iron,  with 
hollow  spokes,  rims,  and  hubs,  and  are  cast  in  one  piece.  The  tires,  usually  of  steel,  are  fastened 
on  the  centres  by  expanding  them  first  by  heat,  and  then  allowing  them  to  shrink  on  a  centre,  the 
outside  diameter  of  which  is  made  slightly  larger  than  the  inside  diameter  of  the  tire.  A  counter- 
balance weight  is  placed  opposite  to  the  crank-pin,  which  is  either  cast  in  the  rim,  or  consists  of 
plates  bolt^  to  the  wheel-centres.  The  European  driving-wheels,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  are  a 
very  difficult  and  expensive  piece  of  work.  They  are  fastened  with  tires,  sometimes  by  shrinkage 
alone,  but  commonly  by  the  addition  of  bolts  and  nuts.  The  tires  are  provided  with  flanges,  to  pre* 
vent  the  locomotive  from  leaving  the  track ;  their  tread  is  not  cylindrical,  but  conical.  The  driving- 
axles  (B  F^  Figs.  2842  to  2846)  are  made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  pressed  in  the  hubs  of  the  wheels 
by  hydraulic  or  other  pressure,  and  are  secured  from  getting  loose  by  square  keys.  That  part  of 
the  axle  which  is  in  the  hub  is  in  European  practice  always  made  the  heaviest.  Next  comes  the 
journal,  which  is  separated  from  the  central  portion  of  the  axle  by  a  collar,  to  prevent  a  lateral 
Hlip  of  the  axle-box.  The  centre  has  the  smallest  diameter.  In  American  practice,  the  axle  at  the 
hub  is  usually  made  of  a  smaller  diameter  than  at  the  journal,  the  object  of  this  being  to  form  a  stop 
for  the  wheel  when  this  is  ?)eing  pressed  on  the  axle.  On  the  main  diiving-axle  B  are  fastened 
the  eccentrics  (sec  Figs.  2843  and  2846),  which  in  Europe  are  forged  in  one  piece  with  the  axle, 
while  in  America  they  are  made  separate  and  fastened  on  the  axles  by  bolts  or  screws.  The  main 
driving-axles  are  usually  made  of  a  uniform  diameter,  the  whole  length  between  the  hubs. 

The  main  driving-axles  for  inside-cylinder  locomotives  have  the  cranks  forged  in  one  piece  with 
them,  being  thus  expensive  and  more  liable  to  break.  This  alone  is  the  principal  cause  why  the  in- 
side-cylinder locomotives  are  not  popular  in  America.  For  the  outside  frames  the  axles  have  their 
journals  outside,  and  need  separate  cranks,  thus  making  the  axles  considerably  longer.  Such  cranks 
are  often  made  with  long  hubs,  whidi  serve  at  the  same  time  for  journals.  The  crank-pins  are  of 
wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  are  forced  into  their  hubs.    The  former  practice  of  making  them  of  a 
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conical  shape  at  the  hub,  and  securing  thorn  with  a  nut,  has  disappeared.  The  carrying  wheels  of  Eu- 
ropean looomotiTes  are  either  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  have  steel  tires.  Their  axles  have  either 
inside  or  outside  journals,  or  both,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  frames.  The  American  truck- 
wheels  {£E,  Fig.  2842)  arc  of  cast  iron,  and  are  either  chilled  on  their  treads  (the  same  as  car-wheels) 
or  proTided  with  tires. 

The  wheels  standing  on  rails  are  the  carriers  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  locomotive,  which  rests 
on  their  axles ;  and  as  the  axles  reyolTC  with  the  wheels,  instead  of  being  stationary  as  on  ordinary 
road  wagons,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  suitable  bearings  which  can  be  lubricated,  in  order  to  diminish 
the  friction  and  prevent  heating.  Locomotive  axle-boxes  are  made  for  that  purpose.  They  consist 
of  cast-iron  blocks  with  cylindrical  holes,  wbidi  fit  on  the  axle-journals,  being  provided  with  semi- 
circular brass  bearings  (as  a  better  wearing  material).  The  portion  directly  under  the  axle  is  cut  out, 
and  for  it  a  hollow  box,  called  "  oil-cellar,"  is  substituted,  which  being  fastened  by  bolts  can  be  read- 
ily taken  out,  filled  with  waste  and  oil,  and  replaced.  A  cavity  on  the  top,  with  a  hole  cut  clear  to 
the  journal,  serves  also  as  an  oil-receptacle.  The  axle-boxes  are  placed  between  the  legs  of  a  frame- 
pedestal,  which  are  called  **  axle-guards."  Vertical  ribs  cast  on  the  sides  of  the  axle-boxes,  between 
which  passes  a  leg  of  the  frame-pedestal,  prevent  them  from  slipping  latere lly.  As  the  frame  is 
supported  on  the  axle-boxes  by  springs,  it  follows  that  any  shocks  caused  by  the  unevenness  of  the 
track  will  move  it  up  and  down,  resulting  in  a  wear  either  of  the  box  or  the  pedestals,  or  both ;  giv- 
ing thus  a  play  or  lost  motion  which  is  damaging.  To  prevent  this,  a  cast-iron  wedge,  that  can  be 
moved  up  or  down  by  means  of  a  screw-spindle  and  a  nut,  is  introduced  between  the  box  and  the  leg 
of  the  pedestal,  on  one  side ;  and  a  fixed  cast-iron  plate,  called  a  "  shoe,"  is  often  introduced  on  the 
other  side. 

The  springs  are  usually  of  the  elliptical  shape,  and  on  American  locomotives  are  placed  above 
the  axles.  They  consist  of  several  steel  plates,  placed  one  on  the  other,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
longest,  each  subsequent  one  being  shorter.  The  plates  are  held  together  by  a  wrought-iron  band 
flurromiding  them,  and  are  bent  into  a  shape  nearly  that  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  with  its  concave  side 
uppermost.  A  casting,  called  a  "  spring-saddle,"  or  an  iron  bar  bent  in  a  suitable  shape,  stands  on 
the  axle-box  and  supports  the  spring  at  its  centre,  the  frame  passing  between  its  legs,  where  a  play 
is  given  to  admit  of  vertical  motion.  The  frame  is  suspended  on  springs  from  their  ends,  on  so-called 
^  spring-hangers,"  which  are  either  single  bars  passing  through  slots  made  for  this  purpose  in  the 
frames,  or  double  bars  passing  on  both  sides  of  the  frame.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hangers  is  at- 
tached a  casting  which,  through  an  India-rubber  plate,  supports  the  frame.  In  Europe  the  springs 
are  attached  either  to  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  axle-boxes.  The  hangers  are  riveted  or  bolted  to 
the  frame  at  the  one  end,  while  at  the  other  end  they  are  provided  with  screw-spindles  and  nuts,  which 
admit  of  regulating  the  load  on  the  springs.    Spir^  springs  are  seldom  used. 

To  divide  the  loads  on  the  axles  equally,  equalizing  levers  are  Introduced,  which  are  always  used 
on  American  locomotivea,  and  to  some  extent  also  on  European  ones.  The  equalizing  lever  (seey*/*, 
Fig.  2S44)  consists  of  a  horizontal  bar,  placed  between  two  axles,  the  ends  of  which  are  suspended 
on  two  hangers  of  the  neighboring  springs.  In  its  centre,  by  means  of  a  stand,  also  called  a  '*  ful- 
crum," which  is  bolted  to  the  frame,  rests  the  weight  of  the  locomotive,  namely,  that  portion  of  it 
which  loads  the  two  axles.  The  fulcrum,  being  exactly  in  the  centre,  divides  the  weight  equally  on 
both  springs  or  the  axles.  The  effect  of  shocks  to  any  of  the  wheels,  when  passing  a  rail-joint,  etc, 
is  also  immediately  transmitted  to  both  springs,  thus  producing  much  easier  motion. 

The  eight-wheeled  American  locomotive,  like  the  one  illustrated  here,  is  thus  supported  in  two 
points  at  the  back  end,  and,  as  we  shall  explain  presently,  at  only  one  point  in  its  front  end,  consti- 
tuting thus  a  three-point  support  which  is  advantageous. 

7Viic/fc9.— Excepting  the  switching  locomotives,  and  in  some  few  other  rare  cases,  all  American  lo- 
eomoti?e8  are  provided  with  trucks,  which  are  their  most  characteristic  feature.    The  truck  admits  of 


running  on  very  sharp  curves,  notwithstanding  a  long  wheel-base,  with  steadiness  and  a  degree  of 
safety  uneqnaled  by  other  locomotives.  There  are  several  kinds  of  trucks.  The  ordinary  four- 
wheeled  centre-bearing  truck  is  shown  in  Figs.  2862  and  2868,  representing  respectively  its  longitudi- 
nal and  cross  sections.  It  consists  of  four  wheels,  A  A,  which  are  either  composed  of  cast-iron 
centres  with  steel  tires,  or  oftencr  are  of  the  chilled  cast  iron  used  on  American  cars.  Their  axles 
are  provided  with  inside  journals,  carrying  boxes  of  a  similar  construction  as  those  of  the  driving- 
axles  ;  on  each  two  boxes  of  the  same  side  of  the  locomotive  are  supported  two  iron  bars  Z,  called 
equalisers,  on  which  elliptical  springs  M,  carrying  the  whole  weight  which  is  placed  on  the  truck,  are 
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Buspended  bjiaeanHoI  han^ra  JV  attached  to  the  eqailizera  bypins.  The  spriiig-htaigers  are  equal  I7 
dlBtant  from  the  centre  of  the  equaliierg,  which  is  also  the  centre  of  the  spring.  In  this  wa;  equal 
weights  muBt  fall  on  each  of  the  ailea. 

It  remaJDs  now  to  detKribe  how  the  wti;:ht  at  the  loconiotiTe  is  placed  on  the  springs.    For  this 
purpose  the  cjlinder- Biddies  are  securely  bolted  to  a  castiiig  B,  called  the  upper  centre-pUte.    This 
upper  plate  resu  on  the  lower  c    ' 


lEtS. 


tacbed  to  it  b;  means 
bj  two  other  bars  H, 
by  bolts.    The  (ranie  regts 
the  aile-boxes.    No  provii ' 

driving-ail ea.     Tlraces  K  i 
The  truck  as  described 


longitudinal  bars  ^and 
28SS,  all  beini;  bolted  to  the  fi 
the  springs,  and  is  proTided 


hich  is  bolt«d  on  the  tnick- 
f  tame.  The  forma  of  the  centre-plates 
are  such  that  they  can  move  indepen- 
dently of  each  other  around  the  com- 
moa  centre.  This  arrangement  admits 
of  the  truck  taking  a  poailion  altEOst 
tangential  to  the  curvature  of  the  track, 
and  thus  facilitates  the  movement  of 
the  locomotive  on  eurve.<i.  A  Ccntrc- 
pia  paBseS  through  the  centre  of  both 
the  plates,  and,  having  a  head  on  the 
top  and  a  key  put  through  it  at  the 
bottom,  prevents  the  truck  from  being 
separated  from  the  looomotive  in  case 
of  leaving  the  nils.  The  truck-frame 
JH  JB  of  rectangular  fomi,  and  forged 
in  one  dIccc.  The  centre-plate  is  at- 
(f.  The  bars  0  are  tniseed 
th  the  ccntre-plale 
J,  which  form  (he  pedestala  for 


>r  of  these,  as  is  the  case  on  the  pedestals  of  the 


for  the 
the  pedestals  at 

8  only  of  the  wheels  moving  around  a  ccolre  which  cannot  leave  the 
oentre-line  of  the  locomotive,  but  it  is  easily  undeistood  that  when  the  truck  enters  a  curve  it  has 
a  tendency  to  move  also  laterally  ;  that  is,  its  centre  has  a  ti.'ndency  to  leave  the  centre-line  of  the 
whole  locomotive,  and  approach  the  radinl  centre  of  the  curvature.  To  satisfy  this  tendency,  the 
Bissell  truck  has  licen  invented,  which  is  so  arranged  that  the  lower  centre-plate,  instead  of  being 
bolted  to  the  frame,  is  allowed  to  slide  on  it  laterally,  a  suitable  plate  bolted  to  the  frame  forming 
the  bearing  surface.  In  order  that  the  transverse  .centie-llDe  of  the  tnick  may  assume  a  radial  posi- 
tion to  the  curve,  the  tnick-framc  is  attached  to  a  bar,  called  the  radial  bor,  (he  other  end  of  which 
is  pivoted  on  a  filed  centre,  at  a  diiitance  back  from  the  truck.  The  "  swing-truck  "  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  ISisscIl  truck,  and  is  rcf^arded  as  the  best  device  of  tlic  kind  in  use.  In  this,  in  place  of 
the  friction  arrangement,  the  lower  centre-plnte  Ji,  Figs.  2864.  286B,  and  2866  (representing  the  side 
view,  plan,  and  croBH-Bection  of  the  swinging  arrangement),  has  cast  upon  it  extension  S,  the  ends 
of  which  are  suspended  on  links  C,  called  euspensioD-links.  These  links  are  attached  lo  two  diago- 
nal baiB  A,  fastened  to  the  truck-frame.  It  is  evident  that  by  such  arrangement  the  oentre-platc, 
swinging  on  the  hangers,  can  move  laterally  on  the  truck,  which  is  thus  independent  of  the  centre- 
line of  the  locomotive. 

There  are  also  two-wheeled  trucks,  which  are  usually  made  swing-trucks  by  a  similar  arrangement 
to  thai  above  described,  and  which  require  a  radial  bar,  as  otherwise  they  would  only  be  poshed 
laterally  by  the  curvature  of  the  rails,  without  moving  around  the  centre,  as  is  necessary  in  order  to 
have  the  axle  take  a  radial  position. 

Trucks  are  now  (ISVS)  not  much  used  in  Europe,  though  they  are  gradually  being  introduced.  To 
enable  European  locomotives  to  run  on  curves,  their  wheel-bases  are  made  short,  and  a  lateral  or 


T/u  Pilot. — American  locomotives  are  provided  in  front  with  a  "  pilot  "  or  "  cow-catcher,"  S,  Fig. 
2B42,  made  cither  of  wood  or  iron,  the  object  of  which  is  to  clear  the  track  from  obstructions.  It 
consists  of  a  rectangular  vertical  frame,  the  upper  side  of  which  is  fastened  to  tiie  bumper,  a«jd  the 
bottom  side  constitutes  the  base  of  a  horizontal  triangular  frame,  with  its  point  in  front.  The  two 
sides  are  connected  with  the  upper  ude  of  the  vertical  frame  by  bars,  which  ^ve  to  the  pilot  a  shape 
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similar  to  that  of  a  plough.  In  Europe,  in  place  of  the  pilot,  two  bars  are  attached  to  the  bumper, 
which  are  carried  down  to  within  a  short  distance  from  the  rail,  and  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the 
pilot.  To  the  pilot,  or  directly  to  the  bumper,  is  attached  a  bar  Zy  Fig.  2848,  which  is  pivoted  on  a 
casting,  and  is  called  the  *'  push-bar,"  as  it  serves  to  push  the  train  that  may  be  coupled  on  in  front 
of  the  en9;inc. 

SofuUiiox. — On  the  top  of  the  locomotive,  or  in  some  other  convenient  place,  is  the  sand-box,  F, 
fig.  2843.  This  is  a  cylindrical  box,  placed  on  a  cast>iron  base,  and  provided  with  a  cover.  It  holds 
the  sand  which  is  used  to  increase  the  friction  between  the  rails  and  wheels  in  case  the  latter  slip. 
For  this  purpose  sand  is  carried  from  the  box  through  pipes,  wliich  can  be  opened  or  closed  by 
valves  operated  by  a  rod  from  the  cab.  The  pipes  extend  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  rails,  and 
deliver  the  sand  directly  under  the  wheels. 

American  locomotives  arc  always  provided  with  helU^  Uy  Fig.  2842,  placed  on  the  boiler  in  the 
ndghborhood  of  the  smoke-box,  which  are  rung  by  a  rope  from  the  cab.  Their  object  is  to  give 
wamine  of  the  approach  of  a  locomotive. 

The  nead-liffht,  7*,  Fig.  2842,  is  a  large  lamp  with  a  yery  powerful  reflector,  which  serves  to  throw 
the  beam  a  long  distance  on  the  track  in  front  of  the  locomotive.  The  head-light  is  attached  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  smoke-box  on  brackets. 

A  ctA  (sec  y  Y,  Figs.  2842,  2848,  and  2846)  is  always  placed  on  the  American  locomotive.  It  is 
usually  made  of  wood,  with  windows  all  around,  and  doors  in  front  leading  to  the  running-boards. 
It  is  supported  on  so-called  *' house-brackets,"  A"  A'\  i>1g.  2846,  of  cast  iron,  which  are  fastened  to 
the  back-end  cross-brace  and  the  frames.  Steps  q'  q\  Fig.  2842,  attached  to  rods  suspended  from 
house-brackets,  afford  easy  acoess  to  the  interior. 

The  runmng4ioard»y  ii,  Figs.  2842  and  2846,  are  narrow  wooden  boards,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
boiler,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  brackets.  They  extend  from  the  cab  to  the  srookc-box.  An 
iron  plate,  i/,  Figs.  2842  and  2844,  placed  on  the  frames  in  front  of  the  smoke-box,  called  the  ^  front 
platform,"  allows  an  attendant  to  walk  around  the  locomotive  while  the  latter  is  in  motion. 

Brakes  are  attached  to  locomotives,  and  may  be  either  separate  or  in  connection  with  the  continu- 
ous brakes  of  the  train.    (See  Brakes.) 

Thb  Tender. — In  order  that  the  boiler  may  be  constantly  fed  with  water  and  fuel  while  the  loco- 
motive is  in  motion,  a  supply  of  both  is  usually  carried  in  a  separate  vehicle  behind  the  locomotive, 
called  the  *'  tender."    Locomo- 
tives desired  for  exceptionally  2867. 
heavy  work,  which   require  a 
great  load  on  their  wheels,  car- 
ry their  own  supply,  and  there- 
fore are  called  ''tank  locomo- 
tives.*'   The  tender  consists  <^ 
a  frame  supported  on  two  trucks 
(resembling    a    platform   car), 
having  a  water-tank  and  a  space 
for  cool  on  its  top.    The  Amer- 
ican tender  is  represented   in 
side  elevation  and  plan  in  Figs. 

2867  and  2868.    The  frame, -4  ^^ 

Ay  is  nsaally  made  of  wood,  but 

sometimes  of  channel-iron.  Its  construction  is  similar  to  that  of  a  freight-car  frame.  The  tender- 
tracks  differ  from  engine-trucks  principally  in  having  outside  axle-juumals  and  no  swing  motion. 
They  aro  either  of  wcod  or  of  iron,  and  are  represented  as  of  iron  in  the  engravings.  To  apply  in 
thb  instance  the  principle  of  the  three-point  support,  the  trucks  are  often  so  arranged  that  the  one 
in  front  supports  the  frame  on  the  centre-plate,  while  the  hind  truck  has  two  castings,  N  N,  one  on 
each  side,  on  which  the  frame  rests.  On  this  account  the  first  truck  is  called  the  *^  centre-bearing," 
and  the  second  the  **  side-bearing."  )(any  engineers  prefer  to  have  both  trucks  side-bearing.  This 
is  a  safer  arrangement,  as  in  case 
a  wheel  of  the  first  truck  should 
break,  the  side-bearings  will  pre- 
vent it  from  tipping  down.  The 
tender  axle-boxes  are  similarly 
oonstnicted  to  those  of  a  car. 
(See  Railway  Oars.)  The  tank, 
C  C  C,  is  constructed  of  thin 
sheet  iron,  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe,  to  make  room  for 
fneL  The  sheet-iron  rim  2>  D, 
at  its  upper  edge,  prevents  the 
fuel  fi-om  falling  out.  The  sheets 
of  the  tank  are  stiffened  with  an- 
gle-iron, and  sometimes  the  oppo- 
site sides  are  braced  with  rods.  The  body  of  the  tank,  being  wider  than  the  frame,  requires  cast- 
iron  brackets  to  be  bolted  to  the  longitudinal  members  of  the  frame.  The  floor-timber  which  cov- 
ers the  frame  extends  over  these  brackets,  projecting  beyond  the  tank,  which  is  placed  on  it.  The 
tank  is  secured  on  all  sides  from  slipping  by  wooden  mouldings,  which  are  nailed  to  the  floor,  and 
also  by  a  few  wrought-iron  eait,  riveted  to  the  tank  and  bolted  to  the  frame.  The  tank  is  filled  with 
water  by  a  round  hole,  £,  called  the  **  man-hole,"  as  it  is  made  always  large  enough  to  admit  a  man 
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to  clean  the  inside  of  the  chamber.  Tliis  hole  has  a  sheet-iroD  neck,  or  a  cylinder  riveted  around  it, 
on  top  of  which  is  placed  a  cover.  The  water  fixMn  the  tank  is  conducted  to  the  looomotiTe  pumps, 
or  injector  supply-pipes,  by  rubber  hose  FF,  which  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  at  both 
its  legs  in  front.  By  means  of  valves,  operated  by  handles  O  G,  the  openings  through  which  the 
water  flows  from  the  tank  to  the  hose  are  closed  or  opened.  Strainers  perforated  with  holes  prevent 
the  dirt  from  entering  the  pipes.  The  draw-bar  H  and  two  safety-chains  dd  are  used  for  coupling 
the  tender  with  the  locomotive.    Every  tender  is  provided  with  a  hand-brake  operated  by  a  wheel  iV. 

The  European  tender  differs  from  that  just  described  in  having  a  sheet-iron  frame,  constructed 
similarly  to  the  locomotive  fi*ame,  and  two  or  three  rigid  axles.  The  frames  are  braced  by  several 
vertical  cross-sheets,  uniting  them,  and  the  tanks  are  usually  fastened  by  being  both  riveted  to  angle- 
iron.  The  three-point  support  is  also  sometimes  effected  here  by  the  use  of  only  three  sets  of 
springs,  two  of  which  arc  placed  between  the  two  first  axles,  and  the  third  crosswise  on  the  hind 
axles.  A  glass  water-^auge,  or  some  other  arrangement  that  shows  the  height  of  water  in  the  tank, 
is  usually  attached  to  a  European  tender. 

To  enable  a  locomotive  tender  to  take  in  water  while  running,  Mr.  Ramsbottom  has  devised  an  ap- 
paratus consisting  of  a  pipe  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  with  its  upper  end  curved  near  the 
top  of  the  tank,  so  as  to  discharge  the  water  downward.  To  its  lower  end,  on  a  transverse  centre* 
bearing,  is  attached  a  scoop  or  dip-pipe,  with  a  rectangular  mouth  directed  to  the  front,  and  counter- 
balanced so  that  when  not  in  use  it  is  tilted  up  clear  of  the  ground.  A  wooden  or  iron  water-trough 
is  laid  on  the  track  between  the  rails,  with  its  water-level  about  2  inches  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
rail.  In  this  the  scoop  is  immersed  about  2  inches  under  the  water-level,  when  it  is  dropped  in. 
These  troughs  are  placed  at  points  of  the  road  whero  the  tenders  require  to  be  supplied  with  water. 
On  reaching  a  trough  the  fireman  dips  the  scoop  by  means  of  a  lever,  and  holds  it  down  until  suffi- 
cient water  has  passed  up  into  the  tender.  This  is  shown  cither  by  the  water-gauge,  or  by  the  dis- 
charge of  water  thr^agh  the  man-hole.  The  principle  of  action  of  this  apparatus  is  based  on  the 
law  that  the  height  to  which  a  body  can  be  raised  is  propoi*tionate  to  the  square  of  its  velocity.  The 
height  to  which  water  can  be  raised  is  thus  proportionate  to  the  square  of  the  speed  of  the  train,  the 
action  being  the  same  whether  the  scoop  is  stationary  and  the  water  moves,  or  vice  versa.  It  being 
known  that  a  body  thrown  with  the  velocity  of  82  feet  a  second  will  rise  at  the  end  of  the  first  sec- 
ond to  a  height  of  16  feet,  it  follows  that  the  water  will  be  forocd  to  this  height  ^ith  a  corresponding 
speed  of  the  train,  which  is  nearly  22  miles  per  hour,  and  to  nearly  SO  feet  with  a  speed  of  30 
miles.  The  theoretical  quantity  of  water  delivered  is  the  cubic  contents  of  the  channel  made  by  the 
mouth  of  the  scoop  and  the  length  of  its  passage.  This  quantity  is  found  to  be  obtained  at  a  speed 
of  about  33  miles  per  hour ;  but  the  differences  are  slight  for  adl  speeds  above  22  miles  per  hour, 
when  nearly  the  full  theorotical  quantity  is  obtained.  T.  F.  K. 

LOCOMOTIVE,  INTERNAL  DISTURBING  FORCES  OF  THE.  Under  this  name  are  under- 
stood only  those  forces  which  aro  caused  by  the  construction  of  the  locomotive  itself,  and  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  any  outside  causes,  as  for  instance  the  condition  of  the  track.  These  forces  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinders,  of  the  reciprocatiner  or  rotary  movements  of  the 
roa.sses,  of  the  thrust  of  cross-heads  on  the  guide-bars  caused  by  the  angularity  of  the  connecting-rods, 
and  of  the  action  of  the  tractive  force.  They  cause  disturbing  movements  to  the  locomotive  which 
are  of  two  kinds :  movements  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  locomotive,  i.  e.,  of  that  portion  which  is  sus- 
pended on  the  springs ;  and  movements  of  the  whole  locomotive,  axles  and  wheels  included.  Move- 
ments of  the  first  kind  are :  1.  Uniform  rise  and  fall ;  2.  Oscillation  in  regard  to  a  horizontal  axis 
parallel  with  the  track,  and  passing  through  the  centre  of  giavity ;  8.  Oscillation  in  regard  to  a  hori- 
zontal  axisperpendicular  to  the  track,  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  motion  is  sometimes 
named  the  overbalancing  motion.  Movements  of  the  second  kind  are :  1.  Periodical  forward  and 
backward  movement  (parallel  with  the  track)  during  each  revolution  of  the  wheel ;  and  2.  Oscillat- 
ing motion  with  regard  to  a  vertical  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  due  to  the  play  be- 
tween the  rails  and  wheel-flanges.  Only  such  of  the  disturbing  forees  as  are  caused  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  reciprocating  and  revolving  masses  can  be  neutralized  by  the  application  of  the  counter- 
balance weights  to  the  driving-wheels.  Movements  due  to  the  thrust  of  the  cross-heads  can  be  di- 
minished by  increasing  the  wheel-base,  by  placing  the  cylinders  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  locomo- 
tive, so  that  the  centre-line  of  the  two  cross-heads  in  their  middle  position  would  pass  through  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  by  increasing  the  lateral  distance  between  the  axle-springs.  The  position  of 
the  coupling-bar  which  unites  the  locomotive  with  the  tender,  and  through  which  the  tractive  force  is 
transmitted  if  placed  above  the  centre  of  the  axles,  causes  a  partial  unloading  of  the  bind  axle  and 
overloading  of  the  front  axle ;  and  any  variation  of  the  tractive  force  will  thus  cause  a  motion  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  locomotive.  The  position  of  the  cylinders,  whether  inside  or  outside,  has  an  in- 
fluence on  the  disturbing  motions  of  the  whole  locomotive.  The  greatest  stability  is  obtained  if  the 
cylinders  are  inside,  the  coupling-rods  outside,  and  the  main  and  coupling  crank-pins  opposite  to 
each  other.  Le  Chatelier  was  the  first  who  applied  counterbalance  weights  to  locomotive  driving- 
wheels,  with  the  object  of  destroying  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  momentum  of  reciprocating  parts. 

The  following  are  formulas  by  which  the  amount  of  the  counterbalance  can  be  determined :  * 

0=  ^  (q'--^-'±Q'^'-^A  and  g'  =  ^(q"::^tQ'^] 

r  \^   2»  28  J  r  y^   2«  2s  ) 

where  «  is  half  the  distance  between  the  cylinder-centres,  and  also  between  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
the  reciprocating  parts  acting  on  the  main  driving-wheels  ;  e\  half  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  gravity  of  the  reciprocating  parts  acting  on  the  coupled  wheels  ;  «,  half  the  distance  between  the 
rails  or  the  centres  of  the  wheels  ;  P,  the  weight  of  the  moving  unbalanced  parts  acting  on  the  main 

*  Heii8inger*B  **  LooomotlTbaa,"  p.  198. 
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crank-pins  (these  are  pistons  and  cross-heads  with  their  attachments,  main  connecting-rods,  main 
crank-pins,  and  the  cranks  the  weight  of  which  has  to  be  referred  to  the  centre  of  crank-pins) ;  Qf^ 
the  wdght  of  the  moving,  unbalanced  parts  acting  on  the  coupled  crank-pin  or  crank-pins  (these  are 
parallel  rods,  crank-pins,  and  cranks  referred  to  the  crank-pins) ;  0^  the  weight  of  the  counter- 
balance attached  to  the  main  driving-wheels ;  Q\  the  weight  of  the  coupterbalance  attached  to  the 
coupled  wheels ;  R^  the  radius  of  the  crank ;  and  r,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  coun- 
terbalance weight  from  the  centre  of  the  axle.  The  second  factors  of  the  formulae  are  to  be  taken 
with  the  upper  signs  if  the  main  and  the  coupling  crank-pins  are  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  cen- 
tre of  the  axle  (as  in  all  outside-connected  locomotives),  and  with  the  lower  signs  if  these  crank-pins 
arc  placed  opposite  each  other  in  regard  to  the  centre  of  the  axle.  The  counterbalance  weights 
are  commonly  determined  by  adding  equally  divided  parts  of  the  reciprocating  weights  to  the  un- 
balanced revolving  parts  of  each  wheel,  which  are  then  the  weights  acting  on  each  crank-pin  re- 
quiring to  be  balanced.  Multiplying  these  weights  by  the  radius  of  the  crank  and  dividing  them  by 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  counterbalance,  the  result  will  be  the  wei^t  of  the 
counterbalance.  T.  F.  K. 

LOCOMOTIVE,  PROPORTIONS  OF  THE.  In  designing  a  locomotive,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
know  the  weight  of  the  train  to  be  hauled,  the  speed  at  which  the  engine  must  run  between  stopping- 
places,  and  the  profile  and  the  plan  of  the  road  on  which  it  is  to  work.  With  these  data  given,  the 
size  of  the  locomotive  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  power  and  adhesion  can  be  calculated.  Often  only 
the  steepest  grade  and  the  curve  which  may  accompany  it  are  given ;  and  if  the  grade  be  long,  the 
speed  with  which  the  train  has  to  run  on  it  is  also  given.  From  these  data  the  maximum  capacity 
of  the  locomotive  is  ascertained.  But  to  produce  an  economically- working  locomotive,  the  best  plan 
is  to  calculate  also  the  mean  average  tractive  force  which  the  locomotive  has  to  exert  while  running 
the  whole  distance  of  the  road  where  it  has  to  work.  This  can  be  accomplished  with  the  help  of  the 
formulae  given  for  calculating  the  train  resistances,  by  multiplying  the  resistances  on  each  different 
section  of  the  road  by  its  length,  adding  the  results  together,  and  dividing  their  sum  by  the  total 
length  of  the  road.  This  will  give  the  average  resistance.  In  these  calculations  the  local  meteoro- 
logical conditions  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  the  nature,  direction,  and  force  of  prevailing  winds 
give  rise  to  important  factors  in  the  i-esistances,  and  the  humidity  of  the  air  influences  the  adhesion, 
llaving  also  found  the  maximum  resistance  of  the  train  (in  which  it  is  best  to  include  the  tender, 
whose  size  is  usually  known  near  enough  beforehand),  the  adhesive  weight  of  the  locomotive  neces- 
sary to  overcome  it  may  be  ascertained  if  the  coefficient  of  adhesion  is  known.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  America,  a  coefficient  of  one-fifth  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  but  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, if  the  locomotive  is  to  run  in  a  tunnel  or  a  mine,  or  in  a  locality  where  rain  and  fog 
prevail  throughout  the  year,  this  coefficient  has  to  be  first  determined.  As  a  gcnei'al  rule,  also, 
multiplying  the  maximum  resistance  in  pounds  by  6  will  give  the  adhesive  weight  of  the  locomotive 
necessary  to  overcome  the  train  resistance.  The  type  of  the  new  locomotive  is  usually  also  known, 
and  with  it  the  proportion  of  the  dead  weight  (weight  carried  by  the  truck  or  the  running  wheels)  to 
the  total  weight  of  the  locomotive.  If  it  be,  for  instance,  the  standard  American  locomotive,  the 
dead  weight  is  one-third  of  the  total,  or  one-half  of  the  adhesive  weight.  Adding  thus  50  per  cent, 
to  the  adhesive  weight  obtained  by  the  foi-egoing  calculation,  a  total  weight  of  the  locomotive  is  found 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  train  resistance  alone.  As  the  locomotive  has  to  overcome 
also  its  own  resistance,  we  have  to  add  this  to  the  train  resistance,  and  a  total  resistance  will  thus  be 
obtained,  from  which  the  adhesive  weight  of  the  locomotive,  and  also  its  total,  can  be  calculated.  A 
correction  will  still  have  to  be  made,  as  the  resistance  of  the  locomotive  has  been  taken  for  a  smaller 
weight  than  the  actual.  The  final  result  will  give  a  locomotive  with  sufficient  adhesion  to  overcome 
the  maximum  resistance,  without  admitting  of  the  wheels  skidding  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  number  of  axles  is  determined  from  the  weight  of  the  locomotive,  allowing  ^  maximum  of  1 2 
tons  on  a  driving-axle  (although  this  limit  is  sometimes  greatly  exceeded  by  some  European  design- 
ers), and  about  half  that  weight  on  a  truck  or  running  axle. 

The  diameter  of  the  driving-wheels  depends  upon  the  speed  at  which  the  locomotive  is  to  run. 
Passenger  locomotives  have  larger  driving-wheels  than  freight  locomotives,  and  in  America  the  former 
are  usually  made  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  latter  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  On  mountain 
locomotives  or  for  narrow  gauges  they  are  made  smaller  than  indicated  by  the  above  limits.  In  Eu- 
rope passenger  locomotives  have  larger  driving-wheels  thkn  in  America,  while  the  freight  locomotives 
have  smaller  ones.  The  stability  of  the  locomotive,  depending  upon  the  number  of  revolutions  that 
the  driving-wheel  is  making  in  a  unit  of  time,  gives  the  lower  limit  to  the  size  of  the  drivimr-wheels. 
Thus  the  larger  the  diameter  of  the  driving-wheel,  the  higher  will  be  the  speed  at  which  a  locomo- 
tive can  be  allowed  to  run.  There  is,  however,  an  obstacle  to  making  large  driving-wheels,  as  they 
necessitate  an  elevation  of  the  boiler  above  the  rails  not  at  all  favorable  to  stability,  and  they  also 
augment  the  weight  of  the  wheels;  The  American  passenger  locomotive  makes  from  160  to  250  rev- 
olutions per  minute,  and  the  freight  locomotive  from  100  to  200.  The  diameter  of  the  driving-wheels 
being  given,  or  ascertained  within  the  limits  in  regard  to  the  number  of  revolutions  which  practice 
has  shown  as  admissible,  the  size  of  the  cylinders  can  be  found  by  calculation.  The  tractive  force 
which  the  locomotive  has  to  develop  must  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  total  resistance  of  the  whole 
train ;  and  as  it  depends  not  only  upon  the  size  of  the  cylinders,  but  also  upon  the  steam-pressure  on 
the  ptstcMi,  this  has  to  be  determined  at  first. 

Locomotive  boilers  are  usually  built  to  carry  from  126  to  135  lbs.  of  steam-pressure  per  square 
inch,  as  shown  by  the  gauge ;  but  this  whole  pressure  is  probably  never  obtained  in  the  cylinder  dur- 
ing the  admission,  as  friction,  wire-drawing,  and  condensation  will  reduce  it  by  about  10  to  20  per 
ceot  of  the  boiler-pressure.  To  use  the  steam  economically,  the  cylinders  have  to  be  made  large 
enough  to  admit  of  expansion,  and  on  locomotive  engines  good  results  are  obtained  if  the  cylinders 
are  made  sufficiently  large  to  develop  a  force  equal  to  the  average  resistance  of  the  train  (as  cal- 
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culated  above)  with  an  admission  of  steam  of  one-thiixl  of  the  stroke  on  passen^r  looomotives,  three- 
eighths  of  the  stroke  on  freight  locomotives,  and  up  to  ono-half  on  mountain  locomotives.  To  find 
the  average  effective  steam-pressure  on  the  piston,  the  following  table,  which  has  been  calculated  bj 
a  formula  given  by  Poncelct,*  and  where  the  average  back  pressure  on  the  pistons  has  been  taken 
equal  to  7  lbs.,  will  be  found  convenient : 


Admission  In  per  cent,  of  the 
stroke 

Average  steam- pressure  in  per 
cent,  of  the  admission  of 
steam  -pressare 


i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

f 

» 

t 

81. T 

88.S 

4«.T 

63.6 

a.* 

T8.4 

88.8 

85.T 

80.0 

A  greater  admission  than  three-fourths  of  the  stroke  should  never  take  place ;  and  if  the  size  of 
the  cylinders,  after  being  determined  as  sufficiently  large  to  give  a  tractive  force  equal  to  the  average 
resistance  with  the  admission  as  given  above,  should  not  be  sufficiently  large  to  overcome  the  maxi- 
mum resistance  with  an  admission  of  three-foui-ths  of  the  stroke,  they  would  have  to  be  made  pro- 
portionately larger.  The  size  of  the  cylinders  is  determined  by  the  stroke  of  the  pistons  and  the 
diameter.  The  length  of  the  stroke  is  limited  by  the  piston-speed,  which  is  on  passenger  locomotives 
700  to  1,000  ft.  per  minute,  and  on  freight  locomotives  400  to  700  ft.  The  speed  of  the  piston  can 
be  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  driving-wheels  by  the  double  pieton-stroke. 
According  to  the  speed  of  the  locomotive  and  the  diameter  of  the  driving-wheels,  the  stroke  is  thus 
detei-mined.  The  stroke  is  also  limited  by  the  crank,  the  pin  of  which  can  be  placed  only  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  rim  or  the  hub  of  the  wheel.  The  diameter  of  the  driving-wheels,  length  of  the 
Btrokc,  and  average  steam-pressure  being  known,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinders  is  found  from  the 
formula  given  for  the  tractive  force  (see  Locomotive — Traction,  etc),  and  which  can  be  written 


=/ 


PD. 

» 

ps 


where  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  P  the  tractive  force  requii'ed,  D  the  diameter  of  the 
driving-wheels,  •  the  stroke,  and  p  the  average  effective  steam-pressure  per  square  inch  6f  the  piston. 
If  the  resistances  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  steam-engine  mechanism,  as  that  of  the  slide-valves, 
pistons,  etc.,  are  not  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  resistance,  they  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  above  formula  for  calculating  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  by  substituting  forp  its  value  mul- 
tiplied by  a  coefficient  of  the  effect,  which  varies  according  to  the  grade  of  expansion,  and  may  Ijc 
taken  at  0.75  to  0.80  for  an  admission  of  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the  stroke. 

The  dimensions  of  the  boiler  are  deteimincd  by  the  amount  of  steam  consumed  per  hour,  which 
can  be  calculated  by  taking  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  from  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  until  the 
admission  is  closed,  adding  to  it  the  contents  of  the  steam-port  and  the  play  of  the  piston,  multiply- 
ing the  result  by  4  and  by  the  number  of  revolutions  in  an  hour.  The  weight  of  this  steam  can  be 
found  by  multiplying  its  volume  in  cubic  feet  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  saturated  steam 
under  a  pressuro  corresponding  to  the  admission-pressuro  in  the  cylinder,  which  will  represent  the 
weight  of  the  water  evaporated  in  the  boiler  per  hour.  From  16  to  16  per  cent,  more  should  bo 
added  for  losses  which  result  from  a  portion  of  water  being  carried  off  by  steam,  and  from  leakage. 
One  square  foot  of  heating  surface  will  evaporate  from  8  to  1 2  lbs.  of  water  per  hour ;  but  the 
evaporation  may  be  more  than  this,  it  depending  largely  upon  the  proportion  of  the  grate  to  the 
heating  surface.  The  heating  surface  is  divided  into  the  direct  heating  surface,  or  that  of  the  fire- 
box, and  the  indirect  heating  surface,  or  that  of  the  tubes.  The  amount  of  the  direct  heating  sur- 
face  is  usually  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  grate  and  the  number  of  tubes  which  determine  the 
height  of  the  fire-box ;  but  special  fire-boxes  have  also  been  constructed  with  the  object  of  increasing 
this  surface,  by  introducing  water-partitions  or  combustion-chambers,  it  being  generally  believed  that 
the  direct  heating  surface  is  much  more  productive  than  the  other.  Recent  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  S.  Verderber,f  on  the  Hungarian  State  Railway,  have  shown  an  equal  evaporation  in  two  loco- 
motives, both  of  the  same  type,  but  one  with  the  reticular  fire-box  and  the  other  with  its  inside  shell 
roplaced  by  a  non-conducting  fire-pi-oof  material.  This  would  prove  that  the  fire-box  heating  surface 
is  not  at  all  necessary  in  a  locomotive  boiler  as  a  steam-producer,  and  is  an  argument  against  the 
great  importance  which  is  general ly  attributed  to  it.  The  proportion  of  the  direct  heating  surface 
to  the  total  is  usually  in  European  boilers  one-thirteenth  to  one-twelfth,  which  increases  to  one- 
eighth  on  American  locomotives. 

The  area  of  grate  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  coal  which  is  burned  to  evaporate  the  necessary 
quantity  of  water.  It  depends  thus  on  the  qualities  of  the  fuel,  or  rather  the  amount  of  water 
evaporated  per  pound  of  fuel,  and  the  amount  of  fuel  burned  on  a  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour. 
A  pound  of  coke  or  coal  will  evaporate  from  6  to  8  lbs.  of  water,  in  the  average,  in  a  locomotive 
boiler,  and  about  1 10  lbs.  of  coal  or  coke  can  be  burned  on  a  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour.  In 
Suix>pe  one  square  foot  of  grate  area  is  given  to  about  80  feet  of  heating  surface,  while  in  America 
the  grate  area  is  made  from  one-seventieth  to  one-fortieth  of  the  heating  surface.  The  open  space 
of  the  grate  is  usually  made  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  total  area. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  fire-boxes  to  be  distinguished,  according  to  the  fuel  they  bum.  The 
wood-burning  fire-box  requires  only  a  small  grate  area,  but  the  fire-box  has  to  be  made  large  enough 
to  receive  the  quantity  of  wood  that  has  to  be  burned.    It  is  thus  made  deep  and  suffidently  large. 


*p  =z  k  p"—p'.  where  p  Is  the  averafre  effective  pressure  on  the  piston,  p"  the  absolute  pressure  of  admlsston 
steam,  p'  xhe  absolute  back  pressare.  and  k  a  racfficieiit. 
t  O€»t0rreichiseh4  Eiatnbahn-ZHtung,  February  2, 1S79;  Railroad  Geueite^  1879. 
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and  dead-plates  are  introduced  in  it,  whidi  are  uaually  placed  around  the  inside  shell,  leaving  a  C019- 
paratively  small  grate-area  between  them.  Fire-boxes  for  burning  bituminous  or  soft  coal  require 
larger  grates  provided  with  a  rocking  or  shaking  arrangement.  Air  has  to  be  often  introduced  above 
the  grate,  to  afford  more  perfect  combustion,  and  fire-brick  arches  or  water  tables  are  valuable  addi- 
tions. The  anthracite-baming  fire-box  is  made  long  and  hollow,  and  has  a  water-tube  grate,  to  pre- 
vent melting  on  account  of  the  intense  heat.  A  new  kind  of  fuel  has  lately  been  introduced  on  rail- 
roads, which  is  the  very  fine  coal  heretofore  oonsidei'ed  as  waste.  Fire-boxes  for  this  fuel  are  shallow, 
and  require  veiy  large  grates. 

Rules  from  which  to  ascertain  the  different  proportions  of  boilers  for  the  Various  kinds  of  fuel  can- 
not be  given,  but  the  following  proportions  used  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Hudson  will  represent  the  average 
American  practice : 


r 


DETAILS. 


Slae  of  cyHiidera 

BeatiDgsiirihoeoftabMln  aq.  ft 

HeadiigMirihoeof  flre-boxinaq.  ft 

Tottl  beftting  norfkoe  in  aq.  ft 

Batio  between  heatlDe  suraoe  In  sq.  ft.  and  the  cable  contents  of  one  cylinder  in  ft 

Ares  of  g»te  (dend-pkteB  included)  in  sq.  ft 

Satio  between  heating  sarfboe  and  grste-area 

Axeavfdend-pbiteein  sq.  ft 


Woeil. 

baninf. 


10  X  24 

886.05 

85.28 

072.18 

848.20 

14.20 

68.06 

9.U0 


eoal 

DWIilllf. 


16x  24 

904.05 

02.02 

996.07 

860.60 

15.41 

64.70 

0to2.5 


<9Ml 

boning. 


16x  24 
884.47 
100. H6 
995.83 
856.49 
22.07 
45.08 


From  experiments  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  following  gives  the  comparative  value 
of  the  three  kinds  of  fuel : 

Amouitt  of  Fwi  amtumed  an  the  BaUimore  and  Ohio  Railroad^  at  different  periods  fi'cm  1838  to  1848. 


r 

DATE. 

WrigtHaTBagfii* 
«■  DrMflrWhMli. 

Poillloa  of  BoOar. 

GroM  Load*. 

XUmRbb. 

Foal  OoofaiMd. 

1688 

4     tons. 

Upright 

28  tons. 

80 

1 .15  tons  anthracite. 

1884 

7.5    •* 

u 

45    »• 

80 

1.25     ** 

1S88 

8.5    •♦ 

u 

fiO    " 

60 

1.5      •*          " 

1840 

10.5    •* 

a 

60    ** 

60 

1.25     *»           •* 

1S40 

10.5    - 

u 

60    •* 

60 

1         **  bituminous. 

1841 

9.75  •* 

u 

60    " 

80 

1.65    " 

1841 

6.5    " 

Horiaontal 

40    ** 

80 

2.05  cords  of  wood. 

1841 

19.88  « 

Upright 

140    ** 

SO 

8.18  tons  bituminous. 

1841 

8.25  " 

HorixontaL 

60    " 

80 

8. 18  cords  of  wood. 

1845 

28.5    •* 

It 

225    •• 

80 

8.i5  tons  bituminOQS. 

184S 

10.5    - 

Upright 

00    »* 

80 

1.25    " 

1848 

10       - 

UoriaontaL 

CO    " 

80 

1.08     "          »* 

1848 

10      •* 

u 

60    ** 

80 

2.75  cords  of  wood. 

1848 

10        »» 

u 

60    ** 

80 

1.58  tons  of  coke. 

1848 

28.5    •* 

« 

20^1    ** 

M> 

2.25     **   bitttinlnuns. 

1848 

28.5    - 

to 

275    " 

98 

2.5      "           "                1 

1  ton  of  bltumiboas 

ooal  =  1.25  tons  aut 

hrarlfce  coal. 

1  tonofbitamlnoox 

soal  -  2. 12  cords  of  wood. 

1  ton  of  anthracite  < 

ooal  =  1.75oordsof 

wood. 

The  following  account  of  the  performance  of  locomotive  boilers  is  taken  from  a  paper  by  D.  K. 
Clark  :  **  The  evaporation  of  12  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  pure  ooke  was  found,  by  careful  labora- 
tory experiments,  to  be  the  maximum  of  evaporative  performance.  In  the  best  ordinary  practice  an 
actual  evaporation  of  9  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coke,  or  75  per  cent,  of  the  possible  maximum, 
was  readily  obtained,  the  balance  being  lost  by  leakage  of  air  and  by  waste ;  and  it  was  adopted  by 
the  author  as  the  ordinary  standard  of  practical  economical  evaporation.  A  minute*  analysis  was 
made  of  the  results  of  numerous  authenticated  experiments  on  the  evaporative  power  of  locomotive 
boilers,  of  various  proportions,  on  the  engines  of  the  Caledonian,  Edinburgh  and  Olasgow,  and  Glas- 
gow and  Southwestern  Railways.  It  was  concluded  that  the  economical  evaporative  power  of  boilers 
was  materially  affected  by  the  area  of  the  fire-grate,  and  by  its  ratio  to  the  whole  heating  surface ; 
tliat  an  enlaraement  of  the  grate  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  economical  evaporative  power,  not 
necessarily  affecting  the  quality  of  combustion  in  any  way,  but  governing  the  absorbing  power  of  the 
boiler,  as  the  lower  rate  of  combustion  per  foot  of  grate  due  to  a  larger  area,  in  burning  the  same 
total  quantity  of  fuel  per  hour,  was  accompanied  by  a  reduced  intensity  of  combustion,  and  by  a  less 
rapid  transmission  of  heat  to  the  water,  in  consequence  of  which  a  greater  quantity  of  unabsorbed 
h(»t  must  escape  by  the  chimney.  An  increase  of  heating  surface,  again,  reduced  the  waste  of  heat., 
promoted  economy  of  fuel,  and  added  greatly  to  the  economical  evaporative  power.  In  short,  the 
question  resolved  itself  into  the  mutual  adjustment  of  three  elements — ^the  necessary  rate  of  evapo-> 
ration,  the  grate  area,  and  the  heating  surface,  consistent  with  the  economical  generation  of  steam  at 
the  assumed  practical  standard  of  9  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  good  coke.  An  investigation  of  the 
cases  of  economical  evaporation,  in  the  *  Table  of  Experiments,'  conducted  the  author  to  the  follow- 
ing  important  equation,  expressing  the  relation  of  the  three  elements  of  boiler-power ;  m  which  e 
was  the  maximum  economical  evaporation,  in  feet  of  water  per  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  h  was  the 
total  heating  surface  in  square  feet,  measured  inside,  and  g  was  the  grate-area  in  square  feet: 

h* 
€  =  .00222  -.    From  this  it  followed :  Ist,  that  the  economical  evaporative  power  decreased  directly 

y  '  . 

as  the  area  of  grate  was  increased,  even  while  the  heating  surface  remained  the  same ;  2d,  that  it 
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increased  directly  as  the  square  of  the  heating  surface,  when  the  grate  remained  the  same ;  8d,  that 
the  necessarj  heating  surface  increased  only  as  the  square  root  of  the  economical  CTaporatire  power ; 
4th,  that  the  heating  surface  must  be  increased  as  the  square  root  of  the  grate-area,  for  a  givcH 
evaporative  power.  It  was  contended  thence  that  the  heating  surface  would  bis  economically  weak> 
ened  by  an  extension  of  the  grate,  and  would  be  strengthened  by  its  reduction ;  and  that  whereas 
large  grates  were  commonly  thought  to  be  an  unmixed  good,  and  being  generally  recommended  were 
usually  adopted,  still  they  might  be  made  too  large — not  that  their  extension  affected  the  quality  of 
combustion,  but  that  the  economical  evaporative  power  might  be  reduced.  Concentrated  and  rapid 
combustion  was  alike  the  true  practice  for  the  largest  and  the  smallest  boilera ;  and  in  locomotives, 
where  lightness,  compactness,  and  efficiency  were  primary  objects,  the  boilers  should  be  designed  for 
the  highest  average  rate  of  evaporation  per  foot  of  grate  that  might  be  followed  in  good  practice, 
consistently  with  the  highest  average  rate  at  which  coke  could  be  properly  consumed ;  as,  in  this 
manner,  tlie  smallest  grate  and  the  smallest  amount  of  heating  surface  consistent  with  good  practice 
might  be  employed.  It  was  stated  that  150  to  160  lbs.  of  good  sound  coke  could  be  consumed  per 
foot  of  grate  per  hour ;  and,  allowing  for  inferior  fuel,  an  average  maximum  of  112  lbs.  per  foot  of 
grate  was  recommended  as  a  general  datum.  This  determined  the  average  maximum  of  economical 
evaporation  to  be  IG  ft.  of  water  per  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  allowing  9  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of 
coke ;  for  which  85  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  foot  of  grate  should  be  provided.  It  was  accordingly 
recommended  that  a  heating  surface  at  least  86  times  the  grate-area  should  be  adopted  in  practice. 

"  Such  experiments  as  *  midfeathers,*  etc.,  which  were  resorted  to  for  specially  increasing  the  fire- 
box surface,  were  condemned,  as  they  were  considered  to  be  no  better  than  tubes,  while  practically 
they  were  inconvenient  and  costly ;  as,  among  other  reasons,  plates  of  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
or  half  an  inch  in  thickness  were  employed  to  do  the  work  of  the  tubes,  which  were  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

^*  A  practical  rule  followed  by  some  engineers,  and  stated  to  be  founded  on  extensive  experience, 
was  to  allow  5  ft.  of  heating  surface  for  I  ft.  of  water  evaporated  per  hour,  and  100  ft.  of  evaporat- 
ing surface  per  square  foot  of  grate.  Those  results  were  found  to  agree  with  the  maximum  rates 
recommended  in  the  paper.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  intensity  of  combustion  materially  affected 
the  amount  of  heating  surface  necessary  for  economical  evaporation,  being  less  as  the  intensity  was 
greater.  It  was  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  formula  as  stated  in  the  paper  would  not 
apply  to  all  engines.  It  was  further  argued  that,  from  various  causes,  ho  formula  could  be  framed 
to  be  of  service  unless  all  the  circumstances  in  each  case  were  properly  taken  into  account. 

"  As  an  example  of  the  objections  to  long  tubes,  the  results  were  given  of  the  work  done  by  a 
luggage  engine  on  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway,  before  and  after  alteration.  That  engine 
originally  £ui  tubes  14  ft.  long,  with  a  total  surface  of  upward  of  800  ft. ;  the  length  of  the  tubes 
was  diminished  to  4  ft.  9  in.,  and  the  total  surface  was  reduced  to  about  500  ft.,  when  it  was  found 
that  a  saving  in  fuel  of  40  per  cent  per  ton  per  mile  moved  was  produced,  with  a  saving  of  23  per 
oent.  per  mile  run ;  the  coke  used  per  ton  per  mile,  with  Icng  tubes  before  alteration,  being  .504  lb., 
and  with  the  short  tubes,  .298  lb. 

"  The  back  pressure  was  contended  to  be  a  serious  drawback  to  the  long-tube  engine,  and  an  ex- 
ample] was  given  of  a  trial  of  a  single  engine  on  the  new  plan,  agaunst  two  of  the  ordinary  kind,  of 
170  tons  in  both  cases ;  and,  although  the  single  engine  was  48  per  cent,  less  powerful  than  the  two 
engines  together,  and  had  20  per  cent,  less  heating  surface,  yet  it  had  performed  the  same  distance 
of  111  miles  in  10  minutes  less  time,  and  with  8  lbs.  per  mile  less  fuel.  This,  it  was  argued,  was 
owing  to  the  engine  exerting  a  greater  dynamic  force  by  being  relieved  from  the  back  pressure  of 
the  blast-pipe,  which  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  was  applied  to  foi*cc  the  fire,  and  to  draw  the 
heated  air  through  the  long  tubes. 

**  By  the  mode  of  placing  the  tube-plate  some  distance  within  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  boiler, 
the  tubes  were  not  liable  to  be  choked  with  cinders,  or  the  draught  to  be  obstructed.  This  plan  also 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  tubes  from  If  inch  diameter  to  If  inch,  giving  in 
the  same  boilpr  an  equal  area  of  flue  passage,  while  the  proportion  of  tube  heating  sui-faoe  was  in- 
creased 84  per  cent,  per  foot  of  length  of  tube,  and  a  very  large  addition  of  fiame  surface  was  guncd. 

"  As  to  the  evaporative  powers  of  marine  boilers  as  compart  with  those  of  the  best  locomotive  boil- 
ers, if  an  investigation  was  instituted  it  would  be  found  that  the  general  features  of  the  best  tubular 
marine  boilers  now  used  in  ocean  navigation  were  nearly  identical  with  those  of  locomotive  boilers, 
but  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  used  were  very  different.  In  the  marine  boilers,  coal 
was  used  instead  of  coke,  and  the  natural  draught  of  the  chimney,  instead  of  the  urging  of  the  blast- 
pipe  in  a  locomotive,  worked  for  many  weeks  or  months  consecutively,  without  the  means  of  stopping 
for  any  extensive  repair,  or  even  to  be  cleaned  except  at  long  intervals.  The  following  statement 
showed  the  comparative  proportions  and  effect  of  the  two  descriptions  of  boilers : 


In  the  LocomoUve  Boiler — 

1  square  foot  of  fire-grate  consumed  about  112 
lbs.  of  coke  per  hour. 

1  square  foot  of  fire-grate  required  about  85 
square  feet  of  fire-box  and  tube  surface. 

1  square  foot  of  fire-grate  with  the  above  surface 
would  evaporate  1,008  lbs.  of  water  per  hour. 

1  square  foot  of  flue  surface  would  evaporate 
11.7  lbs.  of  water  per  hour. 

1  lb.  of  coke  would  evaporate  9  lbs.  of  water. 

1  II.  P.  of  38,000  lbs.  lifted  1  foot  high  per  min- 
ute, required  about  4  lbs.  of  coke  per  hour. 


In  the  Marine  Boiler — 

1  square  foot  of  fire-grate  consumed  about  20 

lbs.  of  coal  per  hour. 
1  square  foot  of  fire-grate  required  about   80 

square  feet  of  fireplace  and  tube  surface. 
1  square  foot  of  fire-grate  with  the  above  surface 

would  evaporate  170  lbs.  of  water  per  hour. 
1  square  foot  of  fine  surface  would  evaporate 

5.66  lbs.  of  water  per  hour. 
1  lb.  of  coal  would  evaporate  8.6  lbs.  of  water. 
1  H.  P.  of  88,000  lbs.  lifted  1  foot  high  per  min- 

ute,  required  about  4.25  lbs.  of  ooal  per  hour. 
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"fVom  this  statement  it  appeared  that,  although  the  proportion  between  the  fire-grate  and  the 
flue  surfaces  was  widely  different,  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  and  the  power  obtained  by  th<^ 
oonsuniptton  of  a  given  weight  of  fuel  were  nearly  the  same,  when  allowance  was  made  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  evaporative  power  of  coal  and  coke.  The  possible  maximum  evaporative  power  of  1 
lb.  of  carbon  was  deduced  from  the  results  of  chemical  experiments,  showing  that  1  lb.  of  carboQ, 
converted  into  carbonic  acid,  developed  14,000  units  of  heat,  or  would  raise  14,000  lbs.  of  water 
through  1**,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  conversion  of  12  lbs.  of  water  at  60^  into  steam  of  120  lbs. 

**  A  comparison  was  drawn  between  the  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Marshall  on  the  large  fire-box 
engine,  and  those  on  the  long-boiler  engine,  made  during  the  gauge  inquiry,  the  results  being  with 
die  former  a  consumption  of  40  lbs.  per  mile  with  an  average  load  of  64  tons,  and  with  the  latter  a 
consumption  of  27  lbs.  per  mile  with  a  load  of  nearly  60  tons.  The  recorded  results  of  the  work  of 
the  passenger  trains  on  the  Eastern  Counties  line,  for  the  last  half  year,  showed  an  ayen^  consump- 
tion of  coke  under  18  lbs.  per  mile  run. 

*'It  was  contended  that  hitherto  no  advantages  had  resulted  from  the  extension  of  the  fire-box  and 
the  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  tubes ;  still  it  was  possible  that  this  innovation  might,  by  directing 
■ttention  to  the  subject,  lead  to  impoi*tant  modifications  of  the  structure  of  locomotive  boilers,  which 
should  possess  compactness,  li^tness,  power  of  raising  sufficient  steam  with  rapidity  for  performing 
the  required  work,  strength  to  resist  the  chance  of  explosions,  and  a  form  calculated  to  diminish  the 
disastrous  effects  of  explosions  when  they  occuri'ed,  facility  of  repair,  especially  of  the  fire-box, 
whieh  was  the  part  meet  liable  to  deterioration,  being  most  severely  acted  on  by  the  fire,  and  also 
requiring  more  support  than  the  tubes,  the  latter  being  at  the  same  time  cheaper  and  of  thinner 
metal,  while  by  an  extension  of  their  length  the  diameter  of  the  external  shell  of  the  boiler  could 
be  diminished ;  the  fire-grate  should  not  be  larger  than  would  evaporate  the  required  quantity  of 
water  into  steam  within  a  given  time,  with  the  utmost  practical  economy  of  fuel,  and  if  that  were 
accomplished,  it  was  of  little  importance  whether  the  evaporating  heat  was  communicated  through 
the  fire-box  or  by  the  tube  surface ;  and  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  results  of  the  experiments 
upon  the  boiler  with  enlarged  fire-box  and  shortened  tubes  exhibited  rather  a  retrograde  step  than 
an  onward  progressive  movement.'* 

The  efficiency  of  the  different  parts  of  the  heating  surface  of  the  locomotive  boiler  as  evaporators 
has  been  found  by  H.  Petiet,  of  the  Northern  Railroad  of  France,  who  divided  a  locomotive  boiler 
having  tubes  12  ft.  8  in.  long  into  five  compartments,  to  be  as  follows :  * 


First 

8eeond 

Third 

Foorth 

fifth 

8«etloiL 

SectioD. 

Section. 

Seetloa. 

Section. 

Fire-box  -i-  8  in.  of  tnbeii. 

Heating  surface  in  sq.  ft. . .  .76.48 '  179 

Water  evaporated  per  square  foot  per  hour,  in  lbs. : 

With  ooke 24.5  8.72 

With  briquettes. 86.9  11.44 


179 


4.42 
6.72 


179 


2.52 
8.52 


179 


1.68 
2.81 


fVom  tliia  and  other  experiments,  M.  Havrez  has  deduced  a  law  that  the  quantities  of  water  evapo- 
rated by  consecutive  equal  lengths  of  fire-tubes,  commencing  from  the  point  where  the  radiation  of 
tiie  heat  from  fuel  ceases,  decrease  in  geonietrical  proportion,  the  distances  from  this  point  increasing 
in  arithmetical  proportion.  T.  F.  K. 

LOOOMOTIVE— TRACTION,  ADHESION,  AND  RESISTANCEa  TRicnoN.— Under  the  name 
ef  ''tnedve  force  *'  is  understood  the  force  which  moves  the  locomotive  and  train  on  a  road.  Some 
anUwritiea  make  a  distinction  between  the  *'  tractive  force  *'  and  the  ^*  tractive  power/'  the  latter 
repreaenting  the  mechanical  work,  which  is  the  product  of  the  force  by  the  velocity,  and  can  be 
represoited  in  foot-potrnds.  The  tractive  force  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  steam  in  the  cylinders, 
and  is  the  same  force  as  that  which  is  transmitted  by  a  belt  of  the  main-shaft  pulley  of  a  stationary 
engine.  This  can  be  easily  understood  if  we  imagine  the  pulley  to  be  substituted  for  the  locomotive 
driving-wheel,  and  the  belt  for  a  rail,  the  result  l^ing  here  so  far  different  that  the  driving-wheel 
(representing  the  pulley)  advances,  while  the  rail  (representing  the  belt)  is  stationaiy.  If  a  locomotive 
be  lifted  above  the  track,  and  belts  be  attached  to  its  driving-wheels,  the  force  transmitted  by  them 
will  be  the  same  as  the  tractive  force  exerted  by  the  locomotive  to  pull  a  train  on  the  track.  De- 
vices have  been  contrived  whereby  locomotives  have  been  thus  used,  power  being  taken  directly  from 
the  driving-wheels. 

The  tractive  force  of  a  locomotive  represents  thus  the  force  transmitted  from  the  cylinders  to  the 
circomferenoe  of  the  driving-wheels,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  force  acting  at  the  locomo- 
tive draw-bar,  whidi  is  equal  to  the  first  diminished  by  the  force  of  resistances  caus^  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  locomotive  itself  on  the  track.  The  tractive  force  is  calculated  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  the  force  transmitted  to  the  belt  of  a  stationary  engine.  It  depends  upon  the  steam-pressure  on 
the  pistons,  the  stroke  of  the  pistons,  the  diameter  of  the  driving-wheels,  and  the  length  of  the  main 
eonnecting-rods.  The  last  factor  is  in  practice  seldom  taken  into  consideration,  being  of  small 
importance.  The  tractive  force  during  each  revolution  has  its  maximum  and  minimum — ^the  first 
taking  place  at  the  time  when  both  crank-pins  are  on  the  cylinder  side  of  the  axle,  and  vice  verta. 

The  minimum  tractive  force  is  calculated  by  the  formula  -jr-  P,  where  d  represents  the  diameter  of 

the  cylinders,  s  the  stroke  of  the  pistons,  2>  the  diameter  of  the  driving-wheels,  and  P  the  average 
effective  steamopressure  during  the  whole  stroke,  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  the  pistons.    The 


*  AnnaU§  du  GinU  CMl,  August  and  September,  1874. 
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maximum  tractiYe  force  will  be  obtained  by  maltiplying  the  result  of  the  above  formula  by  the 


factor 


(f'a+.y) 


,  where  r  represents  the  length  oX  the  crank  (one-half  the  piston  stroke),  and  / 


the  length  of  the  connecting-rod.  In  practice  only  the  minimum  value  of  the  tractive  force  is  calcu- 
lated. All  the  factors  represented  in  the  above  formula,  excepting  P,  which  represents  the  steam- 
pressure,  are  constant ;  and  the  difficulty  is  therefore  connected  only  with  the  calculation  of  the 
average  effective  steam-pressure  in  the  cylinders.  This  is  calculated  in  the  same  maoner  as  on 
stationary  engines  (see  Expansion  of  Steam,  etc.)  with  variable  cut-o£F.  (See  also  table  in  Locomo- 
tive, Propobtions  or  the.)  The  point  of  cut-off  should  be  set  at  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
stroke,  when  calculating  the  size  of  cylinders  for  a  new  locomotive,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of 
the  expansion.  A  shorter  admission  is  npt  advisable  for  locomotive  engines,  it  being  believed  that 
the  differences  in  strain  on  the  mechanism  at  the  two  ends  of  the  stroke  are  injurious,  and  that  with 
the  link-motion  the  advantages  of  expansion  would  hardly  compensate  for  the  losses  from  the  in- 
creased compression  and  the  early  exhaust. 

Compoimd  engines  have  been  applied  to  locomotives  with  the  object  of  economizing  the  steam  by 
a  better  expansion. 

The  back  piston-pressure  in  locomotive  engines  is  greater  than  on  other  classes  of  endues.  This 
is  partly  on  account  of  a  higher  piston-speed,  bat  in  greater  degree  is  owing  to  the  contracted  exhaust^ 
by  which  the  draught  through  the  chimney  has  to  be  increased.  In  the  following  table  are  given  the 
results  of  expeiiments  made  by  Bauschinger  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  the  size  of  the  exbaust- 
nozisle  on  back  pressure.* 

Table  showing  Effect  of  Sue  of  EzhausUNbxzle  on  Back  Pressure  in  Locomotive  Cylinders, 


SpMd  In  No.  of 

Vnmm  nt  th« 
ConiiiMOMinciit  of 

Op«Blng  of  NobI« 

Pack  ri—uiB  In 

BcTolutiona  par 
Minute. 

Rxfawiat  In  Um.  pn 
Squan  lack. 

in  por  OHit.  of  tho 
Pbton  ATM. 

LIm,  per  Sq.  In. 

aUIAKXS. 

94 

58 

9.4 

8  * 

Admissioo,  back  end  =  0.88 

84 

M 

7.8 

8 

ftonX,  *    =0.48 

TO 

58 

6.8 

H 

94 

55 

8 

10 

m 

22 

18 

Si 

AdmlBslom  hack  end  —  0.82 

191 

82 

8.8 

8 

**          ftx»nt  ^*    =0.41 

Ti 

87 

18 

^ 

»*          back   ••    =0.51 

171 

88 

Bwsk.    FVont. 

10 

7 
Bick.    FVoat 

"          front  -    =0.60 

180 

19        24 

11.8 

k       2 

**         back   "    =0.14 

149 

21        27 

9.5 

8         5 

*•         front  ♦♦    =0.87 

127 

88       85 

7.6 

6         f* 

"         back    "    =0.21 

148 

89       41 

11.8 

n       fi 

*•         ftt>nt  "    =  0.86 

93 

40       48 

11.8 

I       1 

183 

14 

9.2 

4 

back   •*    =0.17 

185 

18 

8.6 

a 

"          ftt>nt  «    =0.28 

184 

IS 

9.2 

4i 

back   "    =0.22 

184 

11 

4.4 

7 

"          front  •*    =0.29 

98 

60 

12  2 

8 

•*          back   "    =0.{i8 

96 

m 

8.8 

9 

♦'          front  **    =0.57 

The  nearest  correct  value  for  P  can  be  obtained  only  by  experiments,  from  indicator  diagrams. 
From  such  experiments  Wclkner  f  deduced  a  formula  giving  an  approximate  value  of  the  average 

•  P 
steam-pressure  in  the  locomotive  cylinder,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,' namely :  P=  — (lOya— 22), 

where  p  represents  the  effective  steam-pressure  in  the  boiler  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  a  the 
admission  of  steam  into  the  cylinders  in  per  cent,  of  the  stroke.    Clark  gives  the  following  formula : 

p 
P  =—  (18.5  i^a — 28),  where,  however,/)  is  not  the  boiler  but  the  initial  cylinder  steam-pressure. 

lOU 

All  the  formuliB  for  calculating  the  tractive  force  give  only  its  approximate  value,  and  there  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  it  accurately  except  by  experiment.  Usually,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  ob- 
tained at  the  locomotive  draw-bar  is  measured  by  means  of  a  dynamometer. 

Adhesion. — In  close  relation  with  the  tractive  foroe  of  a  locomotive  is  its  adhesion,  by  which  is 
understood  the  friction  between  the  rails  and  the  locomotive  driving-wheels.  It  is  evident  that  if 
there  was  no  friction  the  wheels  would  skid,  just  as  a  belt  would  slip  on  a  pulley  under  the  same  dr- 
curostanees.  It  was  not  known  in  the  early  days  of  railroad  construction  that  this  friction  would  give 
sufficient  resistance  to  prevent  the  wheels  from  skidding,  and  geared  wheels  working  in  rail-racks 
were  thought  to  be  necessary.  The  surfaces  of  the  wheels  and  the  rails  can  be  considered  as  if  th^ 
were  provided  with  infinitely  small  teeth,  which  furnish  the  resistance  that  prevents  skidding.  Upon 
the  nature  of  these  surfaces  depends  the  greater  or  smaller  amount  of  adhesion.  The  tractive  foroe, 
as  has  been  said,  represents  a  force  acting  on  the  circumference  of  the  driving-wheels.  This  force 
tends  to  turn  the  wheels  loosely  on  their  axes,  without  giving  them  any  tendency  to  advance ;  but  it 
meets  a  resistance  in  the  friction  which  prevents  such  rotation.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
tractive  force  be  greater  than  the  friction  it  will  overcome  the  latter,  and  the  wheels  will  rotate 


* ''  Indtcator-Vorancbe ''  in  CivH'Ingenieur,  xlU.    Henaingez'a  ''  Elaenbahn-Technik,"  ML 
i  **  Die  LooomoUve,''  QOtUiigen. 
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on  their  axes  without  advancing.  It  is  thus  necessary  to  limit  the  tractive  force  of  a  locomotive 
bj  the  amount  of  the  adhesion.  The  advancing  movement  of  the  locomotive  can  bo  explained  by 
considering  the  driving-wheel  as  a  lever  whose  fulcrum  is  the  point  of  contact  between  the  wheel 
and  the  rail,  and  on  which  act  two  equal  forces,  representing  the  steam-pressure  in  the  cylinder ; 
one  of  them,  acting  on  the  crank-pin,  is  transmitted  from  the  piston,  and  the  other,  acting  on  the 
axle,  is  transmitt^  from  the  cylinder-head.  They  act  relatively  in  opposite  directions,  which  arc 
reversed  for  each  half  revolution,  according  as  the  piston  Is  in  its  forward  or  backward  stroke. 
If  the  crank-pin  is  above  the  axle,  it  acts  on  uie  longest  lever,  and  thus  counteracts  the  force  acting 
on  the  axle,  and  leaves  a  balance  of  force  which  causes  the  axle  to  advance;  if  the  crank-pin 
is  below  the  axle,  the  directions  of  the  forces  are  the  reverse,  and  it  is  the  force  of  the  axle  which 
acts  on  the  longest  lever.  This  counteracts  the  force  of  the  crank-pin,  and  a  diflFerence  is  left  which 
causes  the  axle  to  advance.  This  balandng  force  acting  on  the  axle  is  in  both  positions  of  the  crank 
the  same,  and  equal  to  the  tractive  force  calculated  by  the  above  formula.  Its  point  of  appHcaAion 
is  the  centre  of  the  axle,  throu^  which  only  it  can  be  transmitted  to  the  draw-bar ;  but  should  the 
wheel  skid,  this  force  immediately  disappears  from  the  centre  of  the  axle  (which  becomes  then  the 
fulcrum),  and  acts  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel.  Adhesion,  as  preventing  skidding  and 
forcing  the  wheels  to  advance,  is  thus  of  great 'importance  for  locomotives.  It  depends  upon  the 
influence  of  the  weather,  and  varies  between  the  limits  of  one-third  te  one-ninth  (the  coefficients 
of  friction)  of  the  whole  pressure  of  the  driving-wheels  on  the  rails.  Experiments  conducted  by 
various  engineers  to  ascertain  the  coefficients  of  friction  disagree  as  to  its  value.  Those  made  by 
Messrs.  Vuillemin,  Gebhard,  and  Dieudonn^,^  on  the  fiastem  Railroad  of  France,  gave  the  following 
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results :    In  dry  weather,   ^,  ^,  -,  _,  ^ -,  -,  --,  -,  --,  y,  ^--,  -,  --,  ~,  -,  ^,  ~, 
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U'  7:2'  '"^  ''^  """^^^^^^  I2rs'  U^  '°  *'Sht  rain,  — ,  m  rafai,  -,  -,  -,  -,  -,  -,  --,  -, 
in  rain  and  fog,  ^-i-,  ^— ,  ^-;  in  heavy  rain,  r-^,  t-t.    These  experiments,  as  also  others  made  by 

0.7    7.0    6.9  6.0    6.0 

I  Wood  and  by  S^guin,  agree  that  the  best  adhesion  is  obtained  when  the  rails  are  dry  or  perfectly  wet. 

Under  Tcry  bad  circumstances,  as  for  instance  on  greasy  rails,  the  coefficient  of  friction  will  sink 

j  aa  low  as  -3^*    The  speed  probably  also  exerts  an  influence  on  the  adhesion.    Experiments  made 

by  Potr^ef  have  shown  that  the  friction  between  wheels  and  rails  diminishes  when  the  speed 
increases.  As  these  experiments,  however,  were  made  with  a  car  so  arranged  that  the  wheels  would 
slide,  no  deduction  can  be  made  from  which  the  adhesion  can  be  safely  ascertained.  The  amount  of 
adhesion  deduced  from  actual  performances  of  locomotives,  especially  on  steep  gradients,  can  be  very 
approximately  obtained,  and  gives  better  results.  On  the  North  London  Railway  a  locomotive  weigh- 
ing 45  tons,  of  which  82  tons  constituted  the  adhesive  weight,  has  hauled  in  favorable  weather  a 
train  weighing  35V  tons  (locomotive  included),  on  a  grade  of  0.022.    The  resistance  of  gravitaUon 

akme,  amounting  to  7.893  tons,  is  just  -— -  of  the  adhesive  load.}    Mr.  Latrobe  states  §  that  during 

4.05 

the  oonstmction  of  the  Kingwood  tunnel,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  one  of  the  Roes  Wi- 
nans  **  camel  engines  '^  with  eight  wheels,  coupled,  weighing  56,000  lbs.,  all  on  drivers,  hauled  a  total 
gross  weight  of  120,000  lbs.  up  a  grade  of  628  ft.  to  a  mile,  or  1  in  10,  combined  with  a  curve  of  800 
ft  radius.  The  resistance  of  gravitation  to  be  overcome  amounted  to  12,000  lbs.,  and  the  remain- 
hig  resistances,  estimated  by  Mr.  Latrobe  at  1,828  lbs.,  give  a  total  of  18,828  lbs.  (which  figure,  if 
taken  somewhat  too  large,  would  cause  a  comparatively  small  error,  the  resistance  of  gravitation 
being  accurate,  and  so  much  in  excess  of  the  remaining  portion).    The  tractive  force,  therefore, 

tea  fyyi  1 

divided  by  the  weight  of  the  locomotive,  will  give  -  ^—^  =  4.05,  or  an  adhesion  of  j— .      Mr.  Cha- 

13,o2o  4.v0 

nnte  states |  that  the  locomotives  on  the  Erie  Railway  work  regularly  up  to  an  adhesion  of  from 

-r  to  -— ,  with  occasional  performances  much  in  excess.    In  practice  a  coefficient  of  friction  found 
0        4.6 

by  experience  to  be  small  enough  not  to  admit  of  skidding,  excepting  perhaps  under  very  unfavorable 

1  J 

dreomstances,  is  usually  taken  by  French  engineers  at  -r-^^  by  German  engineers  at  g.Q**  (this  being 

the  proportion  of  the  tractive  force,  calculatpd  for  an  average  steam-pressure  in  the  cylinders  equal 

to  50  per  cent,  of  the  boiler-pressure,  to  the  adhesive  load),  and  by  American  engineers  at  — . 

The  capacity  of  a  locomotive  being  actually  limited  by  the  adhesion,  the  increase  of  the  latter  from 

*-_  _  ■!■  ■■!■  — 

*  ** De  U  BMstuce  des  Traioa,''  etc.,  Paris,  18(».  t  Anfuilfa  de»  Mine$,  5th  series,  xlU.,  1858. 

t  Gooche.  C  Railroad  Oa^tU,  vi.,  471. 

I  "TVanaaetiona  of  the  American  Bodety  orOiri]  Engineers,''  vll.,  915. 

\  Conehe.  **  Heoitnger's  "*  EiMnbabn-Technik.*' 
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the  bcginoiiig  occupied  the  minds  of  engineers.  The  first  means  of  increasing  it  is  by  coupling  the 
axles  together,  until  the  whole  weight  of  the  locomotive  can  be  utilized  for  adhesion.  If,  however, 
all  axles  of  the  locomotive  arc  coupled,  they  present  a  long  rigid  wheel-base,  which  affects  easy  move- 
ment on  curves,  and  causes  cutting  of  wheel-flanges.  To  provide  against  this,  the  axles  are  placed  aa 
doite  as  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  will  allow.  Various  devices  have  been  tried  with  the  object  of 
increasing  the  adhesion  and  thus  the  power  of  locomotives,  by  increasing  the  weight  on  the  drivers, 
as  in  tank  locomotives,  where  the  supply  of  water  and  fuel  is  placed  on  the  engine,  or  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  driving-axles  without  presenting  a  long  rigid  wheel-base.  The  Fairlie,  Masson, 
Haswell,  Engerth,  and  other  locomotives  (see  Locomotives,  CLASsiFicAnoN  amd  Forms  ov),  have  been 
designed  for  this  object.  As  the  maximum  force  of  the  locomotive  is  required  on  steep  grades  only, 
which  usually  extend  over  but  a  short  distance  of  the  road,  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  only  for  an 
increase  of  the  weight  on  drivers  when  this  may  be  required.  Faulus,*  in  1866,  employed  a  device 
by  which  he  could  throw  at  will  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  tender  on  the  locomotive,  increasing 
the  adhesion  from  26  to  30  per  cent.  This,  however,  was  soon  abandoned.  Sturrock  attached  aux- 
iliary cylinders  to  the  tender,  which  were  employed  as  helpers  on  steep  grades.  Sand  is  universally 
used  as  means  of  increasing  the  adhesion  by  throwing  it  on  the  rails  when  required.  This  is  usually 
performed  by  moving  a  valve  by  hand,  but  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  a  continual  disdiarge 
regulated  by  mechanism,  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  continue  such  discharge  for  a  long  time.  Rtggen- 
bach  employed  apparatus  of  this  kind  in  tunnels  ;  but  owing  to  the  complication  of  mechanism,  it  was 
abandoned.  Magnetism  has  also  been  tried  to  increase  the  adhesion.  Experiments  were  made  in 
Paris  which  did  not  prove  at  all  successful ;  but  a  better  success  was  obtained  on  the  New  Jersey 
Central  Railroad,  where  the  adhesion  was  thus  increased  to  40  per  cent.  The  idea  has  not  yet  been 
practically  utilized.  Sellers  in  Cincinnati,  in  1847,  was  the  first  to  employ  a  third  rail  acted  on  by 
two  horizontal  wheels,  pressing  against  it,  and  thus  increasing  the  adhesion.  Brown  of  Winterthur, 
in  1878,  suspended  a  platform  between  two  locomotives,  which,  together  with  the  weight  of  its  car^ro, 
increases  the  load  on  the  drivers.f  Locomotives  for  very  steep  grades  have  to  be  provided  with 
geared  wheels  which  work  in  rail-racks.    (See  Railroads,  IIountain.) 

Resistances. — The  resistances  which  the  locomotive  has  to  overcome  can  be  divided  into  the  re- 
sistance caused  by  the  movement  of  the  locomotive  alone,  and  that  caused  by  the  movement  of  the 
train,  consisting  of  the  tender  and  cars.  The  firet  can  be  subdivided  into  (1)  resistance  due  to  the  ac- 
tion of  steam  itself,  as  back  pressure  on  the  pistons  (which,  however,  is  usually  taken  into  account 
when  calculating  the  tractive  force) ;  (2)  resistance  caused  by  the  moving  mechanism  of  the  engine, 
creating  friction  and  internal  disturbing  forces ;  and  (3)  resistance  caused  by  the  movement  of  the 
locomotive  as  a  carriage  on  the  track,  which  Ifist  is  the  same  as  train  resistance.  Train  resistances 
are  usually  the  only  ones  calculated,  and  are  given  in  pounds  of  the  tractive  force  per  ton  of  the 
train  hauled.  For  each  ton  weight  of  the  locomotive  60  per  cent,  is  usually  added  to  the  per  ton 
resistance  of  the  train. 

Pambonr  has  determined  the  resistance  of  the  locomotive  itself  in  the  following  manner:  He  al- 
lowed the  steam-pressure  of  the  locomotive  to  sink  low  enough  to  be  hardly  suifident  to  move  the 
locomotive  on  the  track.  From  this  he  deduced  a  formula  showing  the  resistance  of  the  locomotive 
to  equal  7  </  +  48  lbs.,  or'7  9  +  69  lbs.  per  ton,  where  g  is  the  weight  of  locomotive,  including  the  ten- 
der, in  Eln^ish  tons ;  the  first  formula  is  for  locomotives  with  uncoupled  axles,  and  the  second  for 
locomotives  with  coupled  axles.  For  the  increased  amount  of  friction  of  the  locomotive  mechanism 
caused  by  the  exertion  of  the  tractive  force,  he  adds  one-seventh  of  the  total  resistance  of  the  train, 
excluding  locomotive  and  tender. 

TVctin  reManecM  are  made  up  of  the  following  factora : 

1.  Journal-friction,  which  depends  upon  the  diameter  of  the  journals,  the  load  carried  on  them,  the 
coefficient  of  friction,  and  the  diameter  of  the  wheels.    It  can  be  expressed  by  the  following  for- 

mula :  B  =/'  Q'j^\  where  jR  is  the  resistance  acting  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,/'  the  co- 
efficient of  the  journal-friction,  Q  the  load  on  the  journals,  d  the  diameter  of  the  journals,  and  D 
the  diameter  of  the  wheels.  The  coefficient  of  friction  is  the  only  quantity  unknown,  which  has  to 
be  ascertained  by  experiments.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the  lubricating  matter,  and 
is  said  to  be  independent  of  the  amount  of  bearing  surfaces  and  the  speed,  which  opinion  is,  how- 
ever, to  some  extent  disputed.  (See  Friction  and  Lubricants.)  Experiments  made  in  1862  in 
railroad  shops  in  Hanover  gave  a  friction  coefficient  at  0.01  on  car-axles  provided  with  composition 
bearii^  and  lubricated  with  oil,  which  axles  were  taken  out  for  that  purpose  from  under  cars  in  ac- 
tual service.  Vuillemin,  Dieudonn^,  and  Guebhard  have  found  this  coefficient  to  be  0.018,  by  deduct- 
ing from  the  total  train  resistance  0.001  of  the  total  weight  of  the  train,  as  the  allowance  for  the 
rolling  friction ;  the  train,  moving  at  a  very  slow  speed,  was  considered  free  from  the  resistance  of 
the  air.  The  American  20-ton  freight  car,  having  8|-in.  journals  and  SS-in.  wheels  (the  weight  of 
wheels  and  axles  taken  at  8  tons),  would  give,  with  a  coefficient  of  friction  of  0.01,  a  resistance  by 
journal-friction  of  1.92  lb.  per  ton,  and  with  a  coefficient  of  0.018  a  resistance  of  8.46  lbs.  per  ton 
of  the  total  weight,  which  latter  is  nearer  to  the  truth.    • 

2.  Rolling  friction  is  represented  in  the  mechanical  work  expended  in  the  wear  of  the  rails  and 

the  wheel-treads.    It  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  the  wheels  on  the  rails,  the  diameter  of  the 

wheels,  the  hardness  of  material  of  which  the  wheels  and  rails  are  composed,  and  the  surfaces  of 

f"  2 
contact  of  the  two.    Pambour  expressed  it  by  the  formula  B  =  ■-  —  Q,  where  Ji  is  the  resistance 

of  the  rolling  friction  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,/"  the  coefficient  of  the  rolling  frictton,  Q 
•  Organ  /6r  mtenbakiiwetw,  1867.  t  MMlroad  GoMtU,  1819. 
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the  weight  or  pressare  on  the  rails,  D  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  and/"  ia  an  expression  of  the 
unit  of  length.  If  2>  is  expressed  in  inches,/"  has  been  found  by  Pambour,  from  experiments,  to 
be  04)2.  For  83-ia.  wheels,  the  resistance  due  to  rolling  friction  would  thus  be  equsi  to  0.0012  of 
the  load,  amounting  to  2.4  lbs.  per  ton. 

Journal  and  rolling  frictions  are,  if  talcen  together,  called  the  wheel-friction,  and  for  this  6  lbs.  is 
ordinarily  allowed  in  calculations. 

8.  The  resistance  caused  by  passing  over  the  rail-joints,  which  causes  vertical  and  horizontal  move- 
ments to  the  car,  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  believed  to  be  proportional  to  the  weight  and  the 
speed.  Its  total  amount  decreases  as  the  length  of  the  rail  increases.  It  can  be  expressed  by  the 
formula  Ji  =  a  Q  ir,  where  B  is  the  resistance  caused  by  passing  the  rail-joints,  Q  is  the  weight  of 
the  train,  W  the  speed,  and  a  the  coefficient  to  be  determined  by  experiment.  (The  length  of  rail  is 
left  out  in  the  formula,  as  it  is  generally  the  same  on  all  roads.)  The  influence  upon  this  resistance 
exercised  by  a  more  or  less  careful  method  of  laying  the  rails  on  the  road  has  been  shown  in  experi- 
ments made  for  this  purpose  by  Vulllemin,  Dieudonn^,  and  Guebhard,  who  found  an  increase  of  the 
tractive  force  amounting  to  19  per  cent,  on  a  road  with  carefully-laid  rails,  over  that  of  a  road  with 
badly-laid  rails,  at  the  speed  of  46.6  miles  per  hour. 

4.  The  resistance  of  gravitation  caused  by  the  moving  of  a  train  up  an  incline,  usually  called 
grade,  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  grade,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  ascent  in  a  certain  distance 
of  the  road.  This  amount  is  usually  given  in  feet  per  mile,  or  in  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  in- 
clme,  or  is  reduced  to  the  simplest  fraction  giving  the  length  of  the  incline  to  a  unit  of  the  ascent. 
For  example,  if  a  grade  is  said  to  be  628  ft.  to  a  mile  (5,280  ft.),  the  second  expression  would  be 
O.IO,  or  10  per  cent.,  and  the  third  f^rt  which  would  mean  that  there  is  1  ft.  of  rise  in  10  ft.  of  the 
length  of  the  incline.  This  last  quantity  is  called  the  ascent,  and  represents  the  sine  of  the  angle 
which  the  incline  forms  with  the  horizontal  line.  It  being  known  from  the  theory  of  mechanics  that 
the  force  required  to  move  a  body  up  an  incline  is  proportionate  to  its  weight  and  the  sine  of  the 
angle,  we  have  for  the  resistance  of  gravitation  alone  the  formula  Jiss  Q  i ,  where  R  is  the  re- 
slstanoe  due  to  gravitation,  Q  the  weight,  and  i  the  ascent.  This  is  the  only  train  resistance  which 
can  be  determined  with  mathematical  exactness. 

The  three  foregoing  resistances  arc  slightly  diminished  on  a  grade,  as  the  component  of  the  force 
of  gravitation  which  acts  perpendicularly  to  the  incline  is  proportionate  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle, 
which  is  less  than  1 ;  but  as  this  angle  is  very  small,  its  cosine  is  almost  equal  to  1,  and  causes  a 
difTorence  not  worth  considering. 

5.  The  resistance  caused  by  the  movement  on  curves  can  be  calculated  only  with  very  complicated 
formube,  without  any  certainty  of  exactness.  The  results  of  experiments  are  therefore  the  only  data 
to  be  depended  upon.    For  a  single  four-wheeled  car,  Redtcnbachcr  gives  the  formula 

Jizz/Q2  "*■  2 


where/  is  the  coefficient  of  the  sliding  friction,  b  the  gauge  of  the  road,  /  the  distance  between 
wlieel-centres,  Q  the  weight  of  the  car,  and  r  the  curve  radius  of  the  oentre-line  of  tiie  traclc.  This 
formula  cannot  be  applied  to  cars  composing  a  train. 

Von  Weber  has  made  experiments  to  ascertain  resistances  on  curves,  and  has  given  in  the  follow, 
ing  table  a  comparison  of  his  results  with  those  obtained  by  Polonceau,  by  English  engineers,  and  by 
ealcolatioD  from  the  formulae  of  Perdonnet,  Schmidtl,  and  Redtenbacher.  The  cars  taken  are  four^ 
wheeled,  with  a  distance  between  wheel-centres  of  12  ft.  and  11  ft.  8  in.  The  values  given  in  the 
table  represent  the  total  train  resistance  on  the  curves,  the  resistance  on  a  straight  level  line  being 
taken  as  a  unit ;  in  other  words,  they  are  the  factors  by  which  the  resistance  on  a  straight  level  track 
has  to  be  mulUplied  to  give  the  total  resistance  on  the  corresponding  curve. 
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The  different  results  contained  in  this  table  indicate  the  difficulties  connected  with  ascertaining  the 
enrve  resistance. 

Experiments  made  by  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe  in  1844,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rai]road,f 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  merits  of  four-,  six-,  and  eight-wheeled  cars,  gave 
the  following  average  results : 
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TnetloB  in  Lbt.  p«r  Ton  of  >,H0  Lbi. 


4.94  on  BCnUffht  ttne. 
7.fi6  *.       -         - 
7.49 


8.70  on  cnnre  400  ft.  radiiis. 
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16.98 


•  Hewiiigcr*B ''  Loooinotlvbsa.** 
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The  aTerage  increase  of  resistanoe  due  to  the  curve  of  400  ft.  radius,  cofmputed  from  these  experi- 
mente,  gives  6.4  lbs.  per  ton.  Mr.  S.  Whinery,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Sodtty  of  Civil 
Engineers,*  divides  the  resistances  of  curves  into  their  several  elements,  giving  formula)  for  calcu- 
lating each  of  them.  In  the  discussion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  0.  Chanute  states  that  the  formulie  given 
by  the  author  agt-ee  with  experiments  made  on  the  6-foot  gauge  Erie  Railway  by  Zerah  Colbum  in 
1864,  who  found  that  the  resistance  due  to  curves  amounts  to  half  a  pound  per  ton  per  degree.f  He 
further  states  that  experiments  made  on  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Railroad  in  New  York,  in  1878, 
with  two  trains,  each  of  four  cars  weighing  40  tons,  on  a  gauge  of  4  ft.  8^  in.,  and  on  a  curve  of  90 
ft  radius  (63**  40'),  one  of  which  trains  had  wheels  fixed  on  tlicir  axles,  while  the  other  was  provided 
with  wheels  loose  on  their  axles,  gave  the  following  result : 

Rigid  WheelB.  Loose  Wheels. 

Traction  on  curve,  lbs 1700  1800 

Traction  on  straight  line,  lbs. 600  460 

Increased  resistance  per  ton 27.60  21.25 

Res  stance  per  ton  per  degree. 0.4319  0.3337 

6.  Resistance  of  the  air  is  a  very  important  component  of  the  total  resistance  for  fast  trains,  as  it 
increases  with  the  square  of  the  velocity.  It  is  composed  of  the  resistance  caused  by  the  displacement 
of  the  air  by  the  train,  and  of  the  resistance  caused  by  the  wind.  If  the  wind  blows  at  an  angle  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  train  is  moving,  it  causes,  besides  the  friction  on  the  side  of  the  train,  a 
partial  lateral  movement  of  the  tndn  on  the  tracic,  causing  on  conical  wheels  a  resistance  due  to  the 
wheels  runnii^g  on  different  diameters ;  and  it  may  cause  also  flange-friction.  To  determine  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  which  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  tndn,  the  following  formuja  is  used :  R=za'  A 
{v  ±u  cos.  6)','  where  R  is  the  resistance,  A  the  surface  of  the  train  presenting  the  face  against 
the  air  in  the  direction  of  motion,  v  speed  of  the  train,  u  velocity  of  the  wind,  h  angle  inclosed  be- 
tween the  direction  of  the  wind  and  that  of  the  train,  and  a'  a  factor  to  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment. The  plus  or  minus  sign  is  taken  with  u  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  whether  with 
or  against  the  train.  Pambour's  formula  for  calculating  the  resistance  of  the  air,  deduced  from 
his  experiments,  is :  22  =  0  002687  A  tr*,  where  R  is  the  resistance,  A  the  surface  (by  him  taken  aa 
being  equal  to  70  sq.  ft  plus  10  sq.  ft  multiplied  by  the  number  of  vehicles  in  the  train,  including 
the  locomotive  and  tender),  and  v  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour. 

To  calculate  the  total  train  resistance  on  a  level  straight  road,  many  f ormube  are  given,  some  of 
which  are  aa  follows : 

Clark's  formula :  i2  =:  f  8  +  — -  \Q;  where  R  is  the  total  train  resistance  in  pounds,  v  speed  of 

the  train  in  miles  per  hour,  Q  total  weight  of  the  train  In  English  tons. 

Pambour's  formula:  i2=(l  +  =-j(6  0  +  0.002687  A  !;•)  ■¥  R  ;  where  R  b  the  total  train 

resistance,  Q  the  weight  of  the  train,  exclusive  of  the  locomotive,  in  English  tons,  v  the  speed  of  the 
train  in  miles  per  hour,  A  the  surface  in  square  feet  (by  him  taken  to  be  equal  to  70  sq.  ft  plus  10 
sq.  ft.  multiplied  by  the  number  of  vehicles  in  the  train),  and  R  the  locomotive's  own  resistance. 
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The  signification  of  the  factor  —  has  been  explained  when  speaking  of  the  locomotive's  own  resist- 
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LOCOMOTIVES,  CLASSIHCATION  AND  FORMS  OF.  Locomotives  can  be  variously  classified 
in  regard  to  their  construction.  Tliey  may  have  inside  or  outside  frames,  inside  or  outside  cylin- 
ders.  They  may  be  divided  according  to  the  number  and  kind  of  wheels,  and  in  regard  to  whether  tho 
supply  of  fuel  and  water  is  carried  on  separate  tenders  or  on  the  locomotives  themselves,  wholly  or 
partly,  forming  the  separate  classes  of  locomotives  with  tenders  and  "  tank  locomotives."'  liooo- 
motives  may  also  be  classified  with  reference  to  the  various  kinds  of  service  which  they  perform, 
as  passenger,  freii^ht,  and  switching  locomotives.  This  classification  also  embraces  mountain,  min- 
ing, suburban,  street-car,  and  factory  locomotives.  Considered  with  regard  to  the  gauge  of  the  road 
on  which  they  run,  they  are  denominated  standard-,  broad-,  and  narrow-^auge  locomotives.  There  arc 
various  other  kinds  of  locomotives  which  must  be  separated  from  those  already  enumerated,  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  construction,  as  for  instance  double-cylinder  or  double-piston  locomotives ; 
or  on  account  of  the  motive  force  being  differently  applied,  as  for  instance  fireless  (hot-water)  and 
oompressed-air  locomotives.  Locomotives  built  and  used  in  various  countries  differ  from  each  other 
so  materially  that  they  could  be  divided  into  American,  English,  French,  and  German  locomotives ;  the 
principal  characteristic  difference,  however,  existing  only  between  American  and  European  locomotives. 

Panenger  Loconwtivet, — The  principal  requirement  of  this  kind  of  locomotives  is  speed  with  a 
comparatively  small  tractive  force ;  hence  their  characteristic  features  arc :  Ist,  large  diameter  of 
driving-wheels  with  short  piston-stroke,  the  object  being  to  diminish  the  piston-speed  and  thus  the 
internal  disturbing  forces,  which  in  this  cose  would  be  not  only  destructive  but  also  dangerous ;  2df 
large  capacity  of  boiler  in  proportion  to  the  tractive  force.  These  characteristics  are  carried  to  the 
extreme  on  the  passenger  "  express  locomotives,"  a  class  which  in  America  actually  does  not  exist, 
and  in  Europe  is  disappearing.    Regarding  the  speed  of  trains,  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made 


•  **  TranaectloDS,**  toI.  vII..  page  79. 

t  The  radlaB  In  feet  of  a  certain  degree  of  curve  can  be  fonnd  by  dividing  5,780  (the  radios  of  1*  curve)  1^  the  degree 
of  the  curve  nnder  oonaideratJon. 
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>etween  their  actual  speed — that  is,  the  distance  run  in  a  unit  of  time  between  stopping  points — and 
the  time  of  running  between  two  distant  stations  of  the  road,  as  for  instance  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  An  ordinary  passenger  train  usually  attains  just  as  high  an  actual  speed  as  an  express 
train ;  yet  on  account  of  frequent  stops  it  loses  so  much  of  its  time  as  to  make  a  large  difference  in 
the  total  run  between  the  end  stations.  By  an  examination  of  the  railroad  time-tables,  it  will  be 
even  found  that  when  an  allowance  of  2^  minutes  is  given  for  a  stop-— which  is  a  very  small  limit 
for  checking  speed,  disembarking  and  taking  on  passenger?,  and  bnnging  the  train  back  again  into 
its  former  velocity — an  accommodation  train  has  often  to  run  at  a  higher  actual  speed  than  an  express 
train,  to  be  on  time.  With  the  increased  traffic  of  the  present  day,  no  road  can  afford  to  run  very 
slow  trains,  nor  are  the  express  trains  as  light  now  as  they  used  to  be.  The  necessity  has  thus 
arisen  for  more  powerful  express  locomotives,  and  the  original  express  locomotive,  with  but  one 
driving-axle,  has  been  replaced  by  one  with  two  coupled  axles.  The  ordinary  passenger  locomotives, 
on  the  other  hand,  came  to  retiuire  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  express  locomotives,  so  that  the  dif- 
ferences i>etween  the  two  types  as  foitncrly  recognized  are,  as  we  have  stated,  either  obsolete  or 
obsolescent.  The  highest  locomotive  speed  thus  far  attained  has  been  made  in  England,  where  on 
the  Great  Northein  Railway,  in  trials  made  with  some  new  locomotives,  a  velocity  of  74  miles  an 
hoar  was  accomplished  by  trains  of  16  cars.*  The  fastest  English  and  American  regular  express 
trains  run  at  from  about  45  to  50  miles  an  hour. 

The  question  of  the  safety  of  running  at  hi<;h  speeds  with  various  kinds  of  locomotives  has  been 
investigated  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Commerce  in  1873.  It  was 
decided  that  the  maximum  speed  for  express  locomotives  should  be  at  the  rate  of  a  German  mile  in 
6  minutes  (46.5  English  miles  per  hour),  and  that  the  maximum  safe  speed  for  various  locomotives 
depends  upon  the  distribution  of  the  load  on  the  axles,  upon  the  wheel-base,  upon  the  diameter  of 
the  driving-wheels,  and  upon  the  counterbalancing. f  Regarding  the  wheel-base,  there  are  no  pas- 
senger locomotives  in  Europe,  excepting  those  with  a  four-wheeled  truck  in  the  front,  which  can 
equal  the  eight-wheeled  standainl  American  locomotive,  and  the  result  in  the  latter  case  is  a  greater 
steadiness  and  consequently  an  increased  limit  of  the  maximum  speed,  other  conditions  being  equal. 

American  passenger  locomotives,  as  built  by  the  Grant,  Baldwin,  and  Hinkley  T^ocomotive  Works, 
are  illustrated  in  Figs.  2869,  2870,  and  2871.  There  is  no  material  difference  in  the  designs,  except- 
ing in  point  of  dimensions. 

European  passenger  locomotives  have  either  one,  two,  or  (rarely)  three  coupled  axles.  Fig.  2880 
represents  an  English  type  of  express  locomotive.  The  disadvantage  of  this  fonn  is  that  it  raises 
the  boiler  and  consequently  the  03ntrc  of  gravity  of  the  locomotive  too  high,  on  account  of  the 
large  driving-wheels.  Crampton  has  improved  this  design  by  placing  his  driving-axle  behind  the 
fire-box,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2881,  which  style  of  locomotive  is  generally  known  by  his  name.  Fig. 
2882  represents  the  other  style  of  European  passenger  locomotive.  This  is  more  powerful  than  the 
express  locomotive,  and  is  used  for  heavier  express  or  accommodation  trains.  This  style  of  locomo- 
tive is  sometimes  called  ^  mixed,"  the  name  having  originated  from  the  fact  that  it  was  formerly 
used  for  hauling  trains  composed  of  both  passenger  and  freight  cars.  Some  passenger  locomotives 
are  built  in  Europe  on  the  American  plan,  with  four  driving-wheels  and  a  four-wheeled  truck  in 
front ;  bnt  generally  they  are  six-wheeled,  the  wheel-base  being  rigid. 

Fbcight  Locomotives. — ^The  chief  requirement  of  this  dass  of  locomotives  is  great  power  with 
comparatively  low  speed.  Their  distinguishing  characteristic  is  great  adhesive  weight,  large  cylin- 
ders, and  small  driving-wheels.    There  are  four  prindpal  types  of  freight  locomotives  used  in  America. 

7%e  Mtandard  American  locomoiiue  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  passenger  traffic,  but  with  smaller 
driving-wheels  and  larger  cylinders. 

The  Mofful  loeomoiivey  with  six  wheels  coupled  and  a  two-wheel  truck  in  front,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2872. 

The  tetMBheeled  loeomotive.  Fig.  2873,  has  six  wheels  coupled  and  a  four-wheel  truck  in  front. 

The  Consoiidation  loeomotive^  Fig.  2874,  has  four  wheels  coupled  and  a  two-wheel  truck  in  front 

In  Europe,  the  whole  weight  of  the  freight  locomotive  is  utilized  for  adhesion.  The  axles  are 
placed  between  the  fire-box  and  the  cylinders,  thus  leaving  great  overhanging  weights,  which  with 
the  short  wheel-base  makes  these  locomotives  very  unsteady  in  motion.  Fig.  2883  represents  a  six- 
wheeled,  and  Fig.  2884  an  eight-wheelcd  coupled  European  freight  locomotive. 

Tahk  Locomotives  are  those  which  carry  their  ofrn  supply  of  water  and  fuel,  or  which  are  perma- 
nently connected  with  their  tenders.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  increase  their  adhesive 
weight,  and  thus  their  tractive  force.  They  are  mostly  used  in  mountainous  countries  and  on  nar- 
row-gaage  railroads ;  also  for  switching  purposes,  and  oh  metropolitan  or  suburban  railroads.  An 
example  of  this  form  of  locomotive  is  shown  in  Fig.  2876.  It  has  its  tank  placed  on  the  locomotive- 
frame,  which  extends  beyond  the  fire-box.  The  driving-wheelB  are  placed  under  the  boiler,  and  the 
track  under  the  tender,  by  which  arrangement  the  whole  weight  of  the  locomotive  is  utilized  for 
adhesion,  while  a  long  and  flexible  wheel-base  is  preserved.  If  intended  to  travel  but  in  one  direc- 
tkm,  this  locomotive  is  arranii^ed  to  run  with  the  tender  in  front.  It  is  used  for  rapid-transit  pur- 
poses on  the  elevated  and  suburban  railroads,  and  also  on  narrow-gauge  routes. 

Hg.  2876  is  a  dmAU-ender  tank  locomotive,  this  name  indicating  that  it  can  run  with  cither  end  in 
front.  It  is  of  similar  design  to  the  locomotive  just  described,  excepting  that  it  has  a  two-wheel 
track  in  front,  which  carries  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  locomotive. 

Fig.  2885  represents  a  Belgian  tank  locomotive  with  water-tanks  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  boiler. 
To  aidmit  of  its  running  in  cui*ves,  the  extreme  axles  are  allowed  to  move  laterally  in  their  guards. 

There  are  also  tank  locomotives  which  have  their  tanks  placed  on  the  top  of  the  boiler ;  these  are 
edled  9addle4ank  locomotives. 


*  Heiuln««r*B  ''  LocomotlTbaii,'*  p.  8T9.  t  Ibid.,  p.  878. 
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Fig.  SS8B  represents  s  tank  locomotiTe  built  on  wbat  is  known  u  the  BngertA  ii/tltm,    Ita  tender 
ia  placed  on  a  separate  frame,  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  pushed  under  the  Imiler,  the  fire-boi  of 
whidb  comes  between  tbe  l«nder'ailes.    The  tende^fraIne  is  piroted  to  the  enginc-fraiae  b}'  a  centre- 
pin,  admiitin[;  thue  of  an  easy  mo^on  on  carves. 
This  stjle  oE  tocomotire  is  disappearing  Qn  ae- 
eoant  of  ita  repaire  beinj;  too  coetly. 

Fig.  S87T  repreacnts  a  double-truck  tank  loco- 
motive, known  in  America  as  JfoiiKi'i  looomo. 
Hvt,  which,  similar!;  to  tbe  Fairlie  locomotive,  is 


supported  on  two  trucks — one  cnrrjinK  the  boil- 
er on  a  centre-pin,  and  hnring  the  cylinders  at- 
tached to  the  tnick-trame,  and  the  other  aup- 
porting  the  tender,  which  is  placed  on  the  same 
trarae  with  the  boiler, 

Kg.  28BT  represents  a  small  Unk  locomotive 
destfCTied  bj  Hr.  Brown  of  Wiatenhar,  Switxarlaad.    Ita  peculiarity  is,  that  the  movemetri  of  Uie 
pistons  is  transmitted  to  the  driTing-wbeels  b;  means  of  rockers,  fastened  on  a  rocking-shaft.    Thic 
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design  admits  of  very  small  driving-wheels  with  a  oonvenient  position  of  the  cylinders.  It  dispenses 
with  the  counterbalance  weights,  as  the  reciprocating  parts  are  balanced  by  the  connecting-rods. 
The  tank  is  here  placed  under  the  boiler,  the  f  rara^plates  f  ormhig^  its  sides. 

SwncHiNO  LocoxoTiTxs  have  the  same  characteristics  as  freight  locomotives.  They  require  even 
a  proportionately  greater  adhesive  weight,  as  their  duty  is  to  shift  cars  and  trains  in  the  depot  yards, 
thus  constantly  revening  their  motion,  while  the  rails  are,  in  such  places,  often  rendered  slippery  by 
grease  from  the  axle-boxes. 

They  are  either  four-  or  six-  S88i). 

wheel  coupled,  and  usually  of 
the  tank  locomotive  pattern. 
Hg.  287S  represents  a  four- 
wheel  switching  locomotive 
with  a  separate  tender. 

Othsb  Styles  of  Locomo- 
tives.— ^Fig.  2879  represents 
a  double-end  locomotive  for 
passenger  or  freight  traffic 
By  this  arrangemcm 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  wci 
can  be  placed  on  the  drivers 
This  style  of  locomotive 
used  on  the  Metropolitan 
vated  Railroad  in  New  York. 


about    I  t^^^'^^^ 

ive  is    *^\y^J  \ J 

n  Ele-      ■     N,    •  ^ 


J^inJlt*s  hcomdUve^  Fig.  2888,  has  been  designed  for  mountain  service.  It  has  10  wheels  coupled 
■nd  so  arranged  as  to  run  in  curves  of  275  ft.  radius.  The  three  first  axles  are  guided  by  one  frame, 
and  the  two  hind  axles  by  another  frame ;  the  frames  are  coupled  by  a  pivot-bolt  in  front  of  the 
fire-box,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  Engerth^s  tank  locomotives  above  described.  The  third  is  the 
main  driving-axle,  and  is  coupled  with  parallel  rods  to  the  two  front  axles  in  the  usual  manner.    The 

two  hind  axles  are  also  coupled  with 
each  other.  The  frames  being  out- 
side, all  axles  are  provided  with  out- 
side cranks.  To  transmit  the  power 
from  the  main  axle  to  the  hind  axles, 
an  intermediate  shaft  and  radiating 
parallel  motion  have  been  devised. 
This  shaft  is  carried  by  and  above 
the  first  of  the  hind  axles,  on  spheri- 
cal bearings,  and  is  kept  at  a  con- 
stant distance  from  the  main  axles 
by  means  of  rods  provided  also  with 
spherical  bearings.  By  this  contri- 
vance the  axles  of  the  front  and  rear 
frames  may  adapt  themselves  to  the 
varying  angularity  on  curves,  without 
producing  the  slightest  change  in  the 
distances  of  the  bearings  of  the  intermediate  shaft,  and  of  axles  with  which  they  are  jointed,  admit- 
ting thus  of  coupling  the  cranks  of  the  intermediate  shaft  with  the  cranks  of  the  main  and  the  first 
hind  axles. 

Fomr-C^hnder  LocomoUves, — ^The  first  attempts  to  unite  two  locomotives  in  one,  thus  doubling 
the  power,  were  made  in  the  United  States  as  early  as  1881,  when  a  locomotive  of  this  form  designed 
by  Horatio  Allen  was  built  in  New  York  for  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  Company.*  It  had  two 
boilers  with  a  common  fire- 
box in  the  centre,  and  was 
supported  on  two  bogies. 
Each  bogie  had  but  one 
cylinder,  placed  in  the 
smoke-faoXy  and  the  con- 
nections were  made  by 
means  of  ball-joints. 

There  are  two  systems 
of  this  kind  of  locomotives, 
generally  known  as  Fair- 
&'<  and  Me^er^s  systems. 
The  first  is  represented  in 
Fig.  2889.  It  consists  of 
a  £rable  boiler,  with  a  fire- 
box placed  in  the  centre, 
which  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  water  space.  The  whole  is  supported  on  two  centre-pin  trucks,  each  of  which  is  provided 
with  a  pair  of  cylinders.  The  steam  is  carried  to  the  cylinders  through  a  pipe,  which  connects  to 
the  boiler  s ream-pipe  at  the  centre  of  the  truck.    The  Fairlie  locomotives,  although  at  first  thought 
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•  Baiiroad  QautU,  ti.,  p.  089. 
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to  make  in  e[Kicli  La  locomotiTe  conBtrurtion,  are  Dot  so  Buocessful  as  U  ^irantee  their  penru- 
nence.     Jlejer'B  system  differs  from  tlie  other  principally  by  haviDg  a  Bingle  boiler,  aod  toe  fout 
cylinders  placed  towtrd  the  centre  of  the  locomotive.    Only  tvo  of  these  hare  been  huitt,  both  in 
ItetgioD]. 
Four-cylinder  locomotives  h^ive  also  been  designed  by  PcticI  for  the  Xorthcm  Bailroad  of  Fi'aiioc. 


II.  DeTigniot  lial  deaif^cd  a  locomotive  for  ui  Italian  mount^n  ratlraad,  which  is  known  under  hie 
Baoie.  ltd  poculianlies  consist  in  an  arrangement  by  which  the  aileit  move  laterally  oo  the  track, 
remaining  pamilel  to  each  other.  Four  of  the  Hve  ailes  are  coupled,  and  the  fifth,  which  carried 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  tocomo^ve  weight,  comtitutea  the  front  aile  of  the  lendci'.  Each  aile 
Ims  two  iDsidc  and  two  outside  journals,  the  first  carrying  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  weight. 


The  Bile-boica  of  the  inside  journals  arc  proFidcd  with  vertical  pins,  above  uid  below,  by  means  of 
whidi  each  two  boies  on  the  neighboring  ailes,  on  the  same  siile,  are  connected  with  movable 
frames.  The  outside  journals  support  a  regular  locomotive  frame,  wliich  carry  the  cylinders.  Tlie 
cross-headB  are  placed  at  the  revei'sed  eadK  uf  the  cylinders  from  their  customary  position,  and  each 
had  a  pair  of  connecting-rods,  acting  on  four  cranke,  of  which  two  are  inside  and  two  outside  of  the 
mam  driving-aile, 

Loeomottva  irilh  taidm  as  help/n  have  been  huilt  in  Belgium  from  designs  of  Uauriee  Drhan. 
The  tender  is  provideti  with  two  cylinders,  which  arc  supplied  with  steam  from  the  locomotive  boiler, 
and  act  on  the  coopled  wheels  of  the  tender. 

Loeomntira  for  va-g  itcep  yradrt,  up  lo  25  in  100,  have  been  provideil  with  a  spedal  mechanism 
lo  increttse  their  aillierion.  Sellei-s  in  Gneinnali  and  Fell  on  Mont  Cenis  have  applied  a  p^r  of 
norixoDtal  rollers  acting  on  a  third  rail,  placed  between  the  two  outi^idc  rails.  Against  this  inner 
rul  the  rollers  are  pressed,  so  increasing  the  adhesion. 

Otared  loeomotiva,  working  in  a  rail-rack,  have  found  quite  a  large  nppliciition  in  mountain  rail- 
roads. ¥i^.  2890  represents  Riggcnbaeh's  geared  locomotive.  'I'he  main  shiifl  has  two  pinioa's,  one 
to  revolve  the  genred  wheel  that  works  in  the  rack,  the  other  to  revolve  a  second  shaft  which  by 
■DcaoB  of  a  cruik  is  coupled  to  outside  wheels,  which  run  on  the  ordinary  rails.  The  locomotive  is 
propelled  cither  by  the  geared  wheel  or  by  the  adhesion  of  the  drivers,  and  the  change  from  one 
actim  lo  the  other  is  accomplished  by  moving  the  pinions  laterally  on  the  iiiain  slulft,  if  need  be, 
when  the  locomotive  is  in  motion. 

Double-Piston  akd  Doubls-Cti-inder  Locomotives. — A  double-piston  locomotive  has  been  built  in 
Engjand,  from  the  design  of  Bodmer,  with  the  abject  of  producing  an  engine  free  fntja  iaicmal 
diatorbmg  forces,  and  thus  capable  of  the  highest  speed  with  perfect  safety.  Bach  cylinder  is  pro- 
vided with  two  pistons,  their  I'ods  projecting  at  Che  opposite  ends  of  the  cylindei'S,  and  acting  on 
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the  same  crank;  on  the  latter  are  two  crank-pins,  placed  opposite  each  other  or  at  180".  The  pis- 
tons are  connected  to  two  citMS-hcads,  side  by  side,  the  back  pistons  directly  through  their  rods,  and 
the  front  pistons  by  means  of  a  combination  of  rods  which  are  placed  on  the  outside,  around  each 
of  the  cylinders.  Each  cross-head  is  coupled  with  its  crank-pin  by  a  connecting-rod.  The  pistons 
move  simultaneously  in  opposite  directions,  the  pressures  and  the  momenta  of  the  moving  -bmssos 
being  thus  always  counterbalanced.  The  desired  object  has  been  attained  by  this  construction, 
but  a  practical  difficulty  has  been  found  in  the  costly  repairs  due  to  the  complication  of  parts. 
Other  plans  of  double-piston  locomotive  engines  have  since  been  proposed,  but  none  (1879)  have 
been  built,  probably  because  the  public  is  still -satisfied  with  the  present  rate  of  speed. 

To  attain  the  same  object,  Haswell  in  Austria  has  produced  a  double-cylinder  locomotive,  arranged 
with  two  cylinders  on  each  side,  one  above  the  other,  acting  on  cranks  placed  relatively  at  180°. 
The  steadiness  of  this  locomotive  is  great,  but  the  complication  prevented  its  introduction. 

Mallet's  CoiiPorND  Locouotive. — ^M.  Mallet,  a  French  engineer,  has  designed  a  locomotive  on 
the  compound  principle,*  one  of  which  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  the  Exposition  of  1878.  The 
steam-qrlinders,  one  on  each  side,  are  of  diif  erent  diameters.  A  releasing  valve,  by  means  of  which 
the  locomotive  can  be  made  to  work  as  a  compound  or  as  a  single-acting  engine,  is  the  only  addition 
to  the  mechanism  of  the  ordinary  locomotive.    Economy  in  fuel  is  claimed  for  this  arrangement. 

Mine  LoooMonvES. — On  account  of  the  moist  condition  of  the  tracks  on  which  they  travel,  these 
locomotives  require  great  adhesive  weight.  Hence  they  have  all  their  wheels  coupled,  and  are  of 
the  tank  pattern.  Their  dimensions  in  point  of  width  and  height  are  very  limited,  while  their  trac- 
tive force  is  large  and  their  speed  slow.  Fig.  2891  represents  a  locomotive  built  by  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  and  working  in  a  gold  mine  at  Forest  City,  California.  It  is  employed  in  a 
tunnel  4,000  ft  in  length,  in  which  is  a  track  of  only  20  in.  gauge,  laid  with  T  rails,  and  having 
erades,  some  of  which  are  as  steep  as  220  ft.  per  mile.  The  tunnel  is  4  ft.  wide  at  the  track,  and 
for  18  in.  up;  thence  it  tapers  to  2|  ft.  in  width  at  the  top.  The  extreme  height  from  level  of  rails 
to  top  of  tunnel  is  5^  ft.  The  track  has  curves  of  from  60  to  160  ft.  radius.  Small  four-wheeled 
cars,  having  wheels  12  in.  in  diameter  and  a  wheel-base  of  20  in.,  and  which  weigh  750  lbs.  each, 
and  can  carry  two  tons  each,  are  used  on  this  track. 

The  following  table  contains  the  dimensions  of  the  principal  types  of  mine  locomotives  built  bj 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  of  Philadelphia : 

TahU  skoxnng  Dimennons  of  Mine  LacomoUva, 


Nnmber  of  drtvfng-wheels 

Diameterof     "  ••     in 

Length  of  wheel-bose,  In 

Diameter  of  pistons,  in 

Strokeof  "        in 

Size  of  eteun-porta,  In 

8lxe  of  exhaiut-poits,  In 

Travel  of  valve,  in. 

Ontalde  lap  of  valve,  In 

Inside      •*        "       In 

Diameter  of  exhanst-no&de,  In 

Diameter  of  boiler,  In 

Nmnber  of  flre-tobea 

Diameter  of       "       In 

Length  of  **       It.  and  in 

Width  of  ilre-boXfin 

I^engthof     **       In. 

Heightof     "       In 

Heating  snrflMe  of  tnbea,  sq.  ft 

Heating  saxihee  of  flre-boz,  sq.  ft 

Total  heating  snrlkoe,  sq.  ft 

Area  of  grate,  sq.  ft 

Rutlo  of  i  total  heating  snrflMe  to  flre-box  surftce 

1  heating  surftoe  to  grate-area 

Length  of  smoke-box,  in 

Diameter  of  chimney,  in 

Oapaclty  of  tank,  galls 

Weight  of  locomotive,  empty,  lbs 

*»  "  loadedjbs 

Length  of  locomotive  over  all,  ft.  and  in 

Width  of  locomotive  =  gauge  pins.  In 

Height  of  locomotive  flrom  top  of  rail  to  top  of  chimney,  ft  and  In. 

EflRsctlve  boiler  steam-pressure  per  square  inch,  lbs 

Tractive  force  per  each  pound  of  effective  steam-pressure  per  i 
square  Inch  on  the  pistons,  lbs f 
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25.6 

82.4 

46.6 

Steim-Carriaoks  capable  of  nmning  on  ordinary  roads  have  frequently  been  built,  but  have  not 
oome  into  general  use.  Reviews  of  the  older  forms  of  the  steam-carriage  will  be  found  in  "  Knight's 
Mechanical  Dictionary  "  and  in  **  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Ck)mmis8ioners  to  the  Vienna  Exposition  of 
1878.''  The  modem  representative  of  the  vehicle  is  the  road  locomotive  or  traction-engine,  which 
is  described  under  Engines,  Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

Steam  Hand-Cars  arc  used  by  railway  officials  for  making  inspection  of  the  road.  The  following 
are  dimensions  of  one  built  by  Mr.  J.  Noble  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  Boiler  vertical,  height  Z\  ft.,  diameter 
18  in.,  steam-prestture  140  lbs.;  cylinders  horizontal,  3^  by  6  in.  The  boiler  and  engine  are  located 
in  the  middle  of  the  platform,  which  is  about  10  in.  above  the  ground,  and  suspended  below  the 
axles.    The  highest  speed  attained  was  7  miles  in  16  minutes.     (See  Scientific  American^  xxxv.,  79.) 
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Stbeet-Cab  LocoHonnti. — The  neccMityof  rapid  oomnnudcation  in  dtle»,  and  kUo  motiTes  of 
eooDomj,  h&TG  led  to  the  employment  at  locomotiveB  bb  inatore  od  dtj  nilwajB  in  preference  to 
iMHieB.    The;  are  either  Bcpumtc  tootor*,  or  ue  combloed  in  one  iriib  the  pftssenger  car,  being  then 


fia 


They  ire  made  DCNseleBS  b;  a  tpcdsl  BiranEcnient  of  eibauet, 
■nd  ID  order  not  to  shov  emolie  they  are  made  to  bum  coke  or  anthradte  coal.  Po«  erfui  brakes 
admit  of  stopping  tliem  io  the  lame  or  in  iesa  time  and  a  ahorter  space  than  the  ordinary  horse-car. 
bi  (Oder  to  pau  aharp  curre*  of  £S  ft  tadina,  thkr  wbeel-bMe  la  Tcry  alioH.    They  can  attain  a 


apecdof  from  IS  to  IG  miles  per  hour,  nnd  canHnme  from  6  to  !  lbs.  of  coa]  per  mile.     It  has  been 
Hated  lb«t  four  ateam  tooton  will  take  the  plac«  of  es  boraes,  and  show  a  saviDg  of  about  t40  a  day. 
tig.  £898  represents  a  separate  motor,  and  ^jr.  2893  a  eteamH:)lr,  as  built  by  the  Baldwin  Looo- 
iMKiTe  Worif s ;  and  the  following  table  shows  their  dimensions,  weights,  etc.  i 
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7'A«  BarCa-  Sltam  Slnet-Car,  flga-  SS94  and  SSflB,  U  essentinHy  dmilu  to  the  preoeding.  The 
boiler  IB  upright,  anil  is  p1ac«d  ott  the  front  plutfonn ;  a  non-oonducting  partition  prcrentu  heat  from 
entering  the  car.  The  engine,  below  the  platform,  ia  compound  and  double-actlog.  In  ordinarj  um, 
the  Bteam  from  the  smaller  cylinder  eihausts  ioto  the  larger ;  but  in  asceodiDf;  grades  the  full  prcB- 
sure  of  the  steam  may  be  made  aTailable  in  both  cyliDdera.'greallj  increasing  the  power. 

Cornprattd-Air  Loeomotivi. — JI.  L.  Uckareki  haB  BucocBrfullj  introdiwed  tbia  atjle  of  locomotlTe 
on  French  tramwajra.  It  coDsiatB  of  a  reserroir  coDtalnlDg  air  compressed  to  about  460  lbs.  per 
■quare  incli,  which  furnishes  the  moUve  povcr.  The  compressed  air  U  admitted  into  the  ordinarr 
looomotiTe  cyiinders,  but  to  improve  its  action  it  is  foroed  through  a  tank  of  hot  water  of  about  2fi8 


F.  initial  temperature,  wlicre  it  becomes  taturated  with  steam,  thus  increasin<;  its  densilj  and  tem- 
perature. In  this  state  the  air  can  be  used  eipnnalrelf  without  producing  freezing  temperatures, 
which  would  prescDt  manj  iocoavenienceB.  The  air  is  admitted  at  a  constant  pressure  to  the  cylin- 
ders by  means  of  an  equtilidng  throttlc-Talvc  devised  by  )I.  Mekuraki,  whicb  ia  plaoed  on  the  top  of 
the  hot-water  rtrservoir,  and  is  reprfscntcd  in  section  In  Fig.  2S96  A.  This  throttle  consists  of  two 
chambers  Beparated  by  a  partition  perforated  with  tiolcs;  under  tbls  partition  i9  plaocd  a  nibbcr 
diaphragm,  which  cuts  off  tbe  communication  between  the  two  chambers.  Tho  upper  chamber  is 
filled  with  water  acted  on  by  a  piston,  which  can  be  movr^  up  or  down  by  mcana  of  a  acrew-apindle 
surmounted  by  a  hand-wheel,  as  shown.  The  pislon  if  moved  down  prv'sses  on  the  water,  wfaich 
pressure  is  communicaled  to  the  rubber  diaplimgm.  Air  inclosed  in  the  an^Iar  space  which  sur- 
rounds the  upper  or  water  chamber  acts  a.i  a  spring,  the  tension  of  which  is  easily  regulated  by  the 
position  of  the  piston.  The  lower  chamber  is  <□  communication  with  tb^  chests  of  (he  cylinders,  and 
wltb  tbe  top  of  tbe  hol.water  reserroir,  from  which  tho  compressed  air  paases  out  through  an  open- 
ing regulated  by  a  small  oooical  lalrc.    TbiB  conical  Talve  is  guided  by  a  rod,  on  the  top  of  which 
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ii  ittadied  a  flat  disk  which  ta\cet  the  pressnre  of  tbo  rubber  diapbnkgm.  The  pressure  of  the  air 
ooDtained  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  thi-oltle,  acting  through  this  diek  on  the  valve,  opem  it  and 
admits  Ihe  comprtsBed  ftir  of  (he  reseiroir  Into  the  lower  chamber.  It  is  evident  thai  the  preeiurcB 
in  the  upper  and  lower  chambera  must  be  in  equilibrium  ;  in  other  words,  as  the  pressure  in  the 
lower  chamber  falls  off,  the  air  in  the  upper  chamber  will  expand,  and  thus  move  the  valve  down, 
g  of  a  larger  opening  through  wlucb  the  air  of  the  reservoir  enters  the  lower  cliBtuber;  a 


greater  pressure  in  the  lower  chamber  would  compress  the  air  in  the  upper  cluiniber,  acting  on  die 
rubber  diaphragm  from  tbe  lower  side,  through  the  disk  which  morea  the  valve  upward  parti; 
ctocingthe  openiog    At  Ihe  Paris  Exposition  of  lb7S  two  of  these  locomotivee  were  eihibiled.    One 
waa  a  cur-motor,  with  four  wheels,  having  ten  cylinclriral  rcsorvoirs,  O.S  metre  in  diameter,  contain- 
ing 2,800  litres  or  100  kil<^rammc8  cf  air  compressed  lo  31)  alrnospheres.     The  hot-water  reservoir, 
eontaJoing  at  the  start ing-point  13B  litres  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  160°  C,  hud  the  reducing- 
Tilve  attarbed  lo  its  lop.    The  cylinders  were  outside,  0.13B  m.  in  diameter,  and  with  O.SSO  m. 
•tnke  of  tbe  piston;  the  wheels  were  0.700  m.  in  diameter.    The  car  bad  17  seats  and  space  for  18 
standing  passengers  and  tbe  eondudor.     The  front  plat- 
.  foim  was  reserved  for  the  engitie -driver.     The  whole  car 
when  loaded  weighed  about  8  tuns,  and  could  run  on  a 
level  12  kilomeli-es  (T.flC  miles). 

Another  locomotive  was  a  separate  motor,  alio  four- 
wheeled,  having  four  rCFerroira  containing  B,BO0  litres  of 
ail'  compresFod  to  30  atmospherea.  The  hol-water  reser- 
vtnr  contaioed  3S0  litri'S  of  water  at  160^  C.  Tbe  cjlin- 
derd  weie  0.190  m.  in  diameter,  with  0.350  m.  stroke  of 
the  piiton<>.  It  could  haul  on  a  grade  of  B  in  100  one 
loaded  passenger  car,  and  nm  a  distance  of  from  16  lo  18 
kilometres  (from  9.S2  lo  11  18  miles)  on  the  level. 

77u  Firtlia*  Locomotivt  is  the  invcutton  of  Dr.  Emile 
Lamm  of  New  Orleans,  and  has  found  a  practical  applica- 
tion, in  both  AtnciicB  and  Europe,  for  street-c»r  traction. 
The  principle  of  its  action  is  that  heated  water  under 
Blcam-prcssurG  is  capable  of  retaining  an  amount  of  heat 
which,  as  the  pressure  diminifhes,  is  disengaged,  changing 
a  portion  of  the  »ater  into  steam.  Fireleis  locomotivea 
arc,  on  this  account,  also  known  as  "hot-water  engines." 
A  fireless  Incomotlve  designed  hj  Theodore  SchcSer, 
several  of  which  have  been  put  in  operation  on  the  Cres- 
cent City  Railroad  in  Kew  Oilons,  will  be  found  lllua. 
trated  and  described  in  the  RaUi-oad  G<aelle  of  Aug.  24, 
1877.  See  also  a  series  of  papers  on  the  siihjcct  in  Engi- 
netiinff  Keict,  FebniBry  and  March,  1B7B.  Sclieffler's  loco- 
motive has  B  cjlindi  ic«l  tank  31  in.  in  diameter  and  9  ft. 
long,  [or  holding  the  hot  water.  Its  capgci:y  Is  SOO  gaU 
Ions.  There  i9  but  one  pair  of  drivers,  3U  in.  in  diameter, 
which  are  actuated  by  pistons  at  two  cylindei-s  of  4|  by 
10  in.  The  tnnk  is  charged  with  wat:r  from  a  stationary 
holier,  healed  up  to  a  temperature  of  SUO",  which  is  that 
correspond  in;.'  to  a  pressure  of  220  Ihs  per  square  inch. 
,  With  Biich  a  chaige  the  engiue  can  propel  the  moehine  over 
a  distance  of  six  miles,  dmwing  an  ordinary  loaded  street-car,  the.  pressure  of  the  tank  al  the  end  of 
the  mn  bein;:  reduced  to  about  40  lbs. 

The  Srgless  loooirolive  hss  been  soirewhat  improvMl  by  the  addition  of  a  fumnco  lo  Ihe  hot  water 
reservoir.  Into  which  a  few  shovelfuls  of  ignited  coal  are  thrown  at  the  de]>arturc  from  Ihe  starting- 
Nation-  The  fuel  burns  s'owlj,  thus  compensalinj;  paitly  for  the  losses  of  heat.  A  proportionate 
radnction  ot  the  amount  of  hot  water  in  the  reservuir  is  made. 
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J>tni«)ut(Mi«,  Wtightt,  tte.,  of  Standard  Engine*  tued  on  Pauughania  Railroad. 
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DETAILS. 


I. 
Class  A. 


Number  of  pain  of  driving- wheels 

DUuaeter  of  driviog-wheeu,  in 

Total  wheel-base,  ft.  and  in 

Length  of  rlffid  wheel-base,  ft.  and  In . . . 
Diameter  of  drlTlogHude  bearing,  in. . . . 

Length  of  driving-axle  bearing,  in 

Diameter  of  main  crank-pin  bearing,  in . 
Length  of  main  crank-pin  bearing.  In . . . 

Nomber  of  wheels  In  front  track 

Diameter  of  wheela  in  flnont  track,  in. . . 


EogliM  with 
Tnd«r. 


Type  of  track X 

Position  of  <qrlinder8. 

Width  from  ontside  to  outside  of  cylinders,  in 

Diameter  of  cylinders,  in 

Length  of  stroke,  in 

Travel  of  valve,  in 

Ontside  lap  of  ^ve,  in 

Throw  of  eooentrics,  in 

Length  of  steam-ports,  in 

Wi(Uh  of  steam-ports,  in 

Width  of  ezhauat-ports,  in 

Thickness  of  boiler-plates  and  dome,  in 

Thickness  of  ontside  flre-box  slope,  in 

Thickness  of  waist  and  smoke-box,  in 

Maximum  internal  diameter  of  boiler,  in 

Minimum  internal  diameter  of  wagon-top,  in 

Height  to  centre  of  boiler  firom  ^p  of  rail,  in 

Number  of  tabes 

Inside  diameter  of  tubes,  in 

Outside  diameter  of  tubes,  in 

Length  of  tubes  between  sheets,  in 

Length  of  flre-box  bottom  (inside),  in 

Width  of  flre-box  bottom  (inside),  in 

Height  of  crown-sheet  above  top  of  grate,  in 

Inside  flre-box  material 

Thiokness  of  flre-box  sheets,  sides,  in 

Thickness  of  front,  back,  and  crown,  in 

Thickness  of  tube  sheets.  In 

Exteraal  heating  surf  ice  of  tubes,  sq.  ft 

Interaal  heating  surikoe  of  tubes,  sq.  ft 

Fire  area  through  tubes,  sq.  ft 

Fire-grate  area,  sq.  ft 

Heating  surlSice  or  flre-box,  sq.  ft 

I'otftl  heating  snr&oe  with  external  area  of  tubes,  sq  ft. 
Total  heating  sur&oe  with  internal  area  of  tubes,  sq.  ft 

Fire-grate  area  dlvUed  by  tube  area,  ft 

Minimum  diameter  of  smoke-stack,  in.  

Height  or  stack  from  rail,  ft  and  in 

Size  of  exhaust  noade,  in 

Least  sectional  area  of  chimney,  sq.  ft 

Fire-grate  area  divided  by  least  sectional  area  of 

chimney,  ft 

Total  tractive  force  with  efliBCtiv«  pressure  of  four- 

flfths  boiler,  lbs 

Natu-e  of  ftael,  coal 

Weight  of  engine  empty,  lbs 

Weight  of  engine  In  service,  lbs 

CapMlty  of  tank,  galls 

Capacity  of  coal-tank,  lbs 
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LOCOMOTIVES,  INSPECTION  AND  DRIVING  OF.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  grcateet  importance 
that  the  locomotive  should  be  carefully  inspected,  and  all  inaccuracies  in  its  construction  discovered 
before  it  is  set  to  work ;  and  this  not  only  when  it  is  new,  but  also  before  every  trip.  It  is  a  matter 
of  greater  difficulty  than  is  usually  supposed  to  manage  a  locomotive  so  as  to  secure  it  the  longest 
life,  by  preventing  all  the  unnecessary  wear  that  It  is  possible  to  obviate,  by  detecting  all  causes  from 
which  an  accident  might  result  while  on  the  run,  and  by  working  the  engine  with  the  best  economy 
in  fuel  and  lubricants.  Many  books  have  been  written  on  this  special  subject,  but  they  are  far  from 
being  exhaustive.  Locomotive  driving,  like  seamanship,  must  chiefly  be  learned  by  practical  experi- 
ence.    In  this  article,  therefore,  we  can  only  touch  upon  the  more  salient  points  of  the  subject. 

The  boiler,  when  first  built,  and  periodica lly  afterward,  should  be  tested  under  cold-water  pres- 
sure, to  show  all  the  leaking  spots  which  can  be  secured  by  calking.  Testing  under. steam  should 
follow.  It  is  not  intended,  of  course,  to  find  out  whether  the  boiler  wiM  explode,  as  so  crucial  an 
experiment  might  well  result  in  a  disaster,  more  dangerous  when  occurring  in  a  crowded  shop 
than  on  the  open  road.  The  pressure  should  be  gradually  increased,  and  close  attention  paid  lest 
a  brace,  or  a  stay-bolt,  or  a  rivet  break  during  the  test.  Tlie  boiler  should  be  frequently  and 
minutely  examined*  all  over,  and  it  U  well  to  sound  the  stay-bolts  with  a  light  hammer  in  order  to 
detect  breaks  In  them.  Sounding  of  s'ay-bolt«,  however,  is  not  a  very  reliable  means  of  detcrmiiung 
rupture;  and  a  careful  engineer  vill  always  if  possible  inspect  them  from  the  inside.  The  best 
means  of  providing  for  tlie  discovery  of  broken  stay-bolts  is  to  make  them  hollow,  a  hole  being 
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DimenthtUy  WeighlSy  etc.,  of  Standard  SngiiuB  tued  on  Pennaiylvania  Railroad  {oorUinued). 
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DETAILS. 


Nambflr  of  ndrB  of  drlring-wheeLi 
Diameter  ofidrivliiff-wheela.  In ... . 


Total  wheel-baae,  ft.  and  in. 

Length  of  rigid  wheel-baae,  ft.  and  In. . . 

Diameter  of  dilTlng^azJe  bearing,  in. . . . 

Length  of  drlTlng-axIe  bearing.  In 

Diameter  of  main  crank-pin  Iwarlng,  in. 
Length  of  main  crank-pin  bearing,  m. . . 

Number  of  wheele  in  front  track 

Diameter  of  whe^  in  tront  truck,  in. . . 

Tjrpe  of  track 


VI. 
ClamE. 

Fic%fat 
EogiMwllh 


Fodtion  of  eyHnders 

Width  lh>m  oatside  to  oataide  of  cy  Undera,  in 

Diameter  of  cjlinders,  in. 

Length  of  atroke,  in 

Tnyel  of  Talve,  in 

Oataide  lap  of  Talve,  tn 

Throw  of  eocentrica.  In 

Length  of  Bteam-porta,  tn 

Width  of  ateam-porta.  In 

Width  of  ezhauat-porta,  in 

Thlckneea  of  botler-platea  and  dome,  in 

lliicknefla  of  oataide  fire-box  slope,  in 

Thiekneaa  of  waist  and  smoke-box,  In 

MsTimnm  internal  diameter  of  boiler,  in 

Mlnimnm  internal  diameter  of  wagon-top.  In 

Height  to  centre  of  boiler  fh>m  top  of  rail,  tn 

Bomber  of  tnbea. 

Inalde  diameter  of  tnbea,  in 

Oatside  diameter  of  tabes,  in 

Length  of  tabes  between  sheeta.  in 

Length  of  flre-boz  bottom  (inside).  In 

Wklth  of  flre-boz  bottom  (inside),  In 

Height  of  erowo-sheet  above  top  of  gn^  in 

Inside  flre-boz  material 

Thickness  of  flre-boz  sheets,  sides,  in 

Thickness  of  fttmt,  back,  and  crown.  In , 

Thickness  of  tabe  sheets,  in 

Eztenial  heating  aarihce  of  tabes,  sq.  ft 

Internal  heating  sarfMse  of  tubes,  sq.  ft i 

Fire  area  throagfa  tnbea,  sq.  fL 

Flre-gTBte  area,  sq.  ft 

Heating  sorflwe  of  flre-boz,  sq.  ft | 

Total  heating  sarihoe  with  ezteraal  area  of  tabes,  sq.  ft. 
Total  heating  sorlhee  with  internal  area  of  tnbee,  sq.  ft. ; 

Vir^grate  area  divided  by  tabe  area,  ft | 

Minimum  diameter  of  smoke-stack,  in 

Hel^t  of  stack  from  rail,  ft.  and  in 

Size  of  ezhaost-nosde,  in. 

Leaat  sectional  area  of  chimner,  sq.  ft { 

Fire-fpate  area  divided  by  least  sectional  area  of 

chimney,  ft ' 

Total  tractive  force  with  effective  pressure  of  four- 

flfths  boiler,  lbs 

Kat-jre  of  fuel  coal 

Weight  of  engine  empty,  lbs j 

Weight  of  engine  in  service,  lbs 

Capacity  of  tank,  galls 

Capacity  of  coal  tank,  lbs 
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T.  F.  K. 

drilled  throagh  them  longitudinally.    This  aperture  opens  to  the  inside  of  the  fire-box,  bat  is  closed 
on  the  outside.    When  the  stay-bolt  breaks,  it  at  once  leaks  to  the  inside,  and  is  thus  easily  found. 

All  scale  formed  in  the  boiler  should  be  thoroughly  scraped  off,  as  it  prevents  evaporation  and 
may  canse  explosion.  It  is  well  therefore  to  have  as  many  hand-holes  as  may  be  necessary,  to  give 
free  admission  to  all  parts  of  the  boiler  where  the  scale  usually  forms.  Frequent  washing  out  of  the 
boiler  is  very  important,  and  should  never  be  neglected.  The  fire-tubes  should  be  kept  clean  from 
sediment,  and  a  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  blow  steam  through  them  often.  The  smoke-box  and 
also  the  smoke-stack,  if  it  has  a  spark-collector,  as  on  the  wood-burning  locomotives,  should  also  be 
cleaned  from  fallen  sparks.  The  netting  of  the  smoke-stack,  if  injured,  should  be  mended,  as 
pieces  of  inflamed  fuel  thrown  out  set  buildings  or  woods  on  fire.  Many  "  mysterious  "  conflagrations 
along  railroads  are  thus  caused.  The  grate  and  the  ash-pan  should  be  kept  clean.  In  fact,  cleanliness 
is  a  prime  -virtue  in  those  in  charge  of  locomotives,  and  should  be  rigidly  demanded  all  over  the 
machine.  Dirt  or  rust  on  his  engine  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  negligent  driver.  The  throttle-valve  and 
tlie  steam-pipes  should  not  be  allowed  to  leak.  L^ks  in  the  first  are  easily  discovered  by  the  steam 
escaping  from  the  cylinder-oocks,  when  these  are  open  and  the  throttle-valve  is  closed.  The  safcty- 
rtlns  should  be  frequently  inspected  to  render  it  certain  that  nothing  prevents  their  blowing-oif  at 
the  required  pressure.  The  injectors  should  be  tried  while  the  locomotive  is  in  the  round-house,  and 
the  pumps  should  be  tested  immediately  after  leaving  the  house,  by  means  of  the  pet-cock.    The 
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tender,  as  well  as  the  pipes  and  valves  which  control  its  communication  with  the  feeding  apparatus, 
should  be  kept  free  from  sediment.  The  slide-valves,  if  not  tight,  will  admit  of  steam  leaking 
through  the  cylinder-cocks  when  placed  in  their  middle  position,  and  will  thus  reveal  the  fact.  The 
same  thing  will  occur  if  the  piston-packing  rings  are  not  set  up  sufficiently  tight,  the  steam  blowing 
from  the  admission  side  to  the  exhaust,  and  escaping  through  the  open  cock.  Care,  however,  should 
be  taken  not  to  set  the  piston-rings  too  tightly,  as  this  would  cause  friction  and  heat  which  would  meit 
the  soft  metal  in  them.  The  stutiing-boxes  should  be  packed  only  sufficiently  tight  not  to  adroit  of 
the  steam  leaking  through  thera.  It  is  well  to  clean  the  cylinders  and  steam-chests,  by  blowing 
steam  and  water  through  them,  for  which  purpose  the  cylinder  oil-cups  can  be  used.  All  the  moving 
partf^  of  the  mechanism — ^in  fact,  wherever  wear  is  taking  place,  as  on  the  cross-heads,  slides,  or  con- 
necting-rod brasses — should  be  carefully  watched,  so  that  no  lost  motion  may  exist.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  adjusting  the  connecting-rod  brasses,  so  that  they  shall  be  neither  too  loose  nor  too  tight,  as 
in  the  latter  cose  they  would  heat.  The  coupling-rods  should  have  their  brasses  carefully  a(Qustcd 
to  prevent  the  distance  of  their  centres  from  being  changed  from  what  it  should  be,  namely,  from 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  axles.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  the  moving  parts 
should  have  their  true  centre-lines.  The  centre-lines  of  the  cylinders  should  be  square  to  the  centre- 
lines of  the  axles,  which  last  must  thus  be  parallel  to  one  another.  This  is  provided  for  when  the 
new  locomotive  is  being  erected,  but  a  good  engine-driver  will  always  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact. 
Not  less  important  is  it  that  the  cranks  are  of  equal  length  and  square.  This  can  be  ascertained  by 
a  special  instrument  made  for  this  purpose.*  The  eccentrics  should  be  square  to  the  axle ;  and  in  a 
word,  throughout  all  the  mechanism  the  centre-lines  must  be  true  with  the  direction  of  motion. 

Adjugtififf  Ceidre-Lina. — The  centre-lines  of  the  cylinders  and  the  axles  are  adjusted  by  means  of 
the  frames.  This  is  accomplished  as  follows :  The  boiler  is  placed  so  that  its  axial  line  is  horizon- 
tal ;  the  frames  are  then  placed  and  attached  parallel  with  it,  their  horizontal  position  being  ascer- 
tained by  a  spirit-level.  Plumb-lines  thrown  over  the  boiler  admit  of  measuring  their  lateral  position. 
The  two  frames  of  the  locomotive  require  also  to  be  so  adjusted  that  the  centre-lines  of  the  axles, 
and  also  the  line  connecting  the  centres  of  the  opposite  pedestals,  shall  be  square  to  the  frame.  The 
cylinders  are  then  set,  their  centre-lines  being  found  and  marked  with  a  string,  which  should  be 
parallel  with  the  frame  and  at  the  required  distance  from  it.  If  the  c«ntre-line  of  cylinders  is  to  be 
inclined,  the  angle  is  measured.  The  excellence  of  the  machine-tools  used  at  the  present  time 
guarantees  largely  the  accuracy  of  erection.  Surfaces  can  easily  be  planed  square  to  each  other,  and 
Uie  holes  drill^  square  to  the  surfac3S. 

Setting  of  tlie  Stide-  Valves  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner :  The  valve  with  its  stem  is  placed 
80  that  the  edge  of  one  steam-port  is  just  opened  to  the  steam ;  a  mark  is  then  made  on  the  stem, 
on  the  outside,  and  also  on  the  gland,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  taken  between  the  points  of 
a  trammel.  The  valve  is  then  moved  far  enough  just  to  open  with  its  edge  the  other  steam-port,  and 
a  second  mark  is  made  on  the  stem,  equally  distant  from  the  mark  made  on  the  gland  in  the  first 
case,  as  kept  in  the  trammel.  A  gauge  is  then  specially  made,  which  gives  this  distance,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  engine-driver  can  always  ascertain  the  position  of  the  valves  without  taking  off  the 
steam-chest  cover.  The  valves  are  then  connected  to  the  motion,  and  everything  arrang^  in  the 
working  order,  the  locomotive  being,  however,  lifted  up  to  admit  of  easy  turning  of  the  wheels.  The 
reversing  lever  is  placed  in  that  notch  in  which  the  locomotive  is  expected  to  do  the  most  of  its  work. 
The  dead  centres  of  the  crank  are  found  by  turning  the  wheels  until  the  cross-head  is  near  the  end  of 
its  stroke,  and  a  mark  on  the  guide-bars  is  made  to  enable  the  cross-head  to  be  put  again  in  the  same 
position.  A  mark  on  the  frame  and  on  the  wheel-tire  is  also  made  in  this  position,  and  the  distance 
between  these  two  marks  is  taken  on  the  trammel.  The  wheel  is  then  turned  to  pass  the  dead  centre, 
until  the  cross-head  comes  back  again  into  the  marked  position.  One  point  of  the  trammel  is  then 
placed  in  the  mark  on  the  frame,  and  with  its  other  point  a  second  mark  on  the  tire  is  made.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  centre  of  the  distance  between  the  two  marks  on  the  tire  is  marked,  and  the  wheel 
is  turned  until  one  point  of  the  trammel  falls  Into  it,  while  the  other  is  in  the  fixed  mark  of  the  frame, 
the  crank-pin  is  exactly  in  one  of  its  dead  centres.  The  crank  being  in  the  dead  centre,  the  valve  is 
set  to  give  the  required  lead ;  then  the  crank  is  set  in  its  other  dead  centre,  and  the  lead  measured 
by  means  of  the  marks  on  the  valve-stem ;  and  if  not  correct  it  is  corrected,  usually  by  lengthcnin.a 
one  of  the  eccentric  rods.  The  whole  distribution  of  steam  in  the  cylinders  can  thus  be  ascertained 
with  the  utmost  exactness.  It  is  important  that  the  setting  of  valves  be  tested  from  time  to  time, 
and  always  after  disconnecting  them. 

In  inspecting  a  locomotive,  all  bolts,  nuts,  keys,  and  pins  should  be  examined  to  see  that  they  are 
securely  fastened,  especially  on  all  the  moving  parts.  The  springs  and  their  hangers,  and  the  wheels 
and  tires,  should  also  be  examined,  and  sounded  to  discover  ruptures.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
the  lubrication.  It  should  be  made  certain  not  only  that  the  lubricators  are  filled,  but  that  the  oil  or 
grease  is  flowing  on  the  bearing  surfaces.  Brakes,  whether  hand,  air,  or  vacuum,  should  be  tested  as 
soon  as  the  locomotive  leaves  the  house.  A  very  complete  set  of  fireman's  and  driver's  tools,  instru- 
ments, etc.,  should  always  be  on  the  locomotive  or  the  tender.  In  the  following  list  the  roost  impor- 
tant are  named :  A  coal-shovel,  coal-pick,  and  long-handled  hoe  and  poker ;  a  pair  of  jacks,  either 
screw  or  hydraulic ;  chains,  rope,  and  twine,  to  be  used  in  case  of  accident ;  a  heavy  pinch-bar  for 
moving  the  engine;  a  small  crow-bar;  oil-cans  with  short  and  long  spouts,  and  another  smaller  one 
with  spring  bottom ;  a  steel  and  a  copper  hammer ;  a  cold  and  a  cape  chisel ;  a  hand-saw,  axe,  and 
hatchet ;  one  large  and  one  small  monkey-wrench,  and  a  full  assortment  of  solid  wrenches  for  the 
bolts  and  nuts  of  the  engine ;  cast-iron  phisrs  for  plugging  tubes,  with  a  bar  for  inserting  them  ;  two 
sheet-iron  pails  or  buckets ;  different-colored  lanterns  and  fla^,  according  to  the  colors  used  for  sig- 
nals on  the  line ;  and  a  box  with  a  half-dozen  torpedoes.    Besides  these  iroplements,  the  following 


•See  Railroad  Gatet%  1S78.  x.,  630. 
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daplkate  psrtB  Bboald  tilirafB  be  oa  huid,  to  be  nted  when  wvited :  Keyi,  bolta,  and  iiiitg  for  oon- 
uecting-Tods ;  Bplit-keys,  wedge-bolts,  and  bolts  for  oil-ccUsrs  of  drlying  asd  truck  boxes ;  dHving 
snd  truck  spring-hangcn ;  wooden  bk>ck«  for  futeniog  guides  in  case  of  accident ;  blockafordriving- 
boies  and  links ;  a  half-doKeo  J-in.  bolta,  from  S  in,  to  S  ft.  long,  to  b«  used  in  cate  of  accident ;  two 
extra  water-gange  glMses ;  and  two  glaaa  bead-light  chimneys. 

LoooKttnTi  DBivma. — On  starting  the  locomotlre,  after  a  close  Inspection  of  all  tbe  parts  as  above 
described  bM  been  made,  tlie  engiro^riTer  should  assure  himnelf  that  the  water  in  the  brdier  is  at 
its  proi>erh«ght,and  that  tbefijeisinagood  condition;  otherwise  it  ia  difficult  to  keep  up  the  steam. 
To  fire  a  kxxniotiTe  well  Is  a  more  difficmt  matter  than  Is  supposed,  and  requires  no  small  amount  of 
intclliceDce.  Steam  should  be  kept  s«  much  as  possible  at  nnifonn  pressure.  Eee  also  that  the  least 
possible  amount  of  steam  is  blown  off  at  the  safety-Talrea,  for  all  there  escaping  is  wasted.  The 
Grenum  as  well  as  tbe  driver  should  know  tlie  grades  of  the  road,  and  should  store  up  the  steam 
before  entering  tbe  grade,  bj  having  the  boiler  well  filled  with  water,  aud  a  good  Sro  read;.  A  light 
Gie  should  be  Enaintained  wben  descending  a  grade  or  when  a  stop  is  to  be  made.  Tht  heaters  should 
not  be  left  idle  when  stopping,  especially  in  winter,  but  through  tbem  the  surplus  of  steam  should 
be  used  in  heating  the  water  in  the  tender.  The  engine-driver  should  rt^ilate  the  power,  not  by 
wire-drawing  of  steam  through  the  throttle-valve,  but  by  cutting  off  the  admisBion  of  steam  to  the 
cylinders,  thus  getting  all  the  advantages  of  expansion  and  economlxing  fuel.  He  should  watcb  care- 
fully the  height  of  the  water  in  tlie  boiler,  bj  repeated  eiaminations  of  the  water-gauges,  and  note 
frequently  the  working  condition  of  pump^  or  injectors.  He  should  open  the  cylinder-cooks  when- 
ever he  has  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  water  collected.  In  a  word,  while  at  his  poet  his  atten- 
tion should  be  constantly  on  the  alert ;  for  on  bis  coumgc,  skill,  and  presence  of  mind  the  safety  of 
tbe  traJD  depends. 

Afeidtntt  akHt  on  Ike  Jioad. — Should  anytbing  require  a  quick  stopping  of  the  train,  tbe  brakes 
should  be  immediately  applied,  the  engine  reversed  cautiously,  with  the  cylinder-cocks  partly  open  at 
Gnt,  M  as  to  prevent  the  bursting  of  cylinders  or  other  parts,  and  tbe  sand-pipes  open  to  Increase 
tbe  adhesion  of  tbe  wheels  so  that  their  reversed  motion  may  the  sooner  cheek  the  speed.  Should 
■ay  part  of  the  engine  mechanism  break,  as  for  instance  a  cylinder-piston  or  its  rod,  connecting-rod, 
cross-bead,  or  a  part  of  tbe  valve  motion,  so  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  work,  the  injured  engine  must 
be  disconnected  and  its  piston  secured  from  moving.  The  valve  must  be  fastened  in  its  middle  posi- 
tion, BO  as  to  cover  both  sleam-porta  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  locomollte  should  then  be  worked  with 
only  one  engine.  If  one  of  the  coupling-rods  is  taken  off,  that  of  the  other  side  must  not  be  left  in 
its  place,  fi  a  spring  or  hanger  is  broken,  a  wooden  block  placed  betweeji  the  frame  and  tbe  axle- 
box  is  a  good  temporary  remedy.  In  case  of  an  injury  lo  a  wheel,  it  must  be  lifted  from  the  track, 
by  placing  a  block  under  the  ailc-boi.  Should  an  eccentric  slip  on  the  aile,  it  can  tie  fastened  again 
as  follows :  Disconnect  tbe  valve-rod  from  tlie  rocker,  and  place  the  crank  at  the  dead  oentre  as 
neaily  aa  possible ;  then  move  the  valve  into  positioo  of  the  lead,  and  turn  tbe  eccentric  on  the  axia 
until  the  position  is  caught  in  which  tbe  valve-rod  may  be  again  connected  with  the  rocker,  without 
the  valve  bei^g  moved.  The  bursting  of  a  fire-tube  la  remedied  by  plugging  It  up.  There  are  numer- 
ous other  common  accidents  that  happen,  tlie  remedies  for  wbicb  depend  upon  drcumstances,  or  upon 
tbe  iBgenuitj  and  skill  of  the  engine-driver.  T.  F.  E. 

LOOMS,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  USE  OF.  Weaving  ii  the  art  of  Interiacing  threads  or  other 
fibres  Id  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  continuous  fabric  A  loom  ts  a  mechanical  contrirnnce  for 
accooiplishing  this.    If  a  piece  of  plain  cloth  or  oilico  be  ex-  ^^ 

amined,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  threads  '^°- 

placed  parallel  to  each  other,  which  are  interlaced  elteruately 
by  a  single  thread  passing  froin  side  to  sido  of  the  cloth.  Fig, 
save.  This  separate  thread  which  rune  crosswise  the  fabric 
fa  osually  called  the  we/l  or  icoo/.  The  lengthwise  threads  are 
called  the  learp.  The  warp-threads  are  usually  much  finer 
than  tbe  weft-thread,  and  the  fibres  are  usually  spun  together 
in  a  similar  manner  to  a  two-  or  three-stranded  cord.  Tlic 
weft-thread,  on  the  contrary,  is  but  slightly  spun,  and  consiBia 
ordinarily  of  but  one  strand.  By  this  means  the  weft  is  made 
•oft  and  yieldin:;,  and  is  better  adapted  to  fill  the  interEticcs 
of  tbe  cloth;  while  the  warp-thread  is  made  firmer,  and  not 
only  adds  more  strength  to  the  fabric,  but  is  much  better 
suited  to  undergo  the  weaving  process.  In  the  throwing  or 
spinning  of  silk  (see  SilkMichinxrv)  this  difference  of  tnlst- 
ing  is  expressed  by  calling  the  wefl-tbread  "  tram,"  and  the 
warp,  owing  to  its  excessive  twist,  is  termed  "  organzine." 

Tie  essential  portions  of  all  looms  are  as  follows:  I.  a 
substantial  fnune  for  holding  the  warp;  2.  Means  for  separating  the  threads  of  the  warp  to  admit 
of  the  passage  of  the  weft,  and  of  so  governing  the  warp-threads  as  to  cause  them  to  interlace  with 
tbe  weft  in  the  deeired  manner;  3.  A  means  of  carrying  the  weft-thread  horizontally  across  and 
between  the  warp-threads  while  the  latter  are  suitably  opened ;  4.  A  means  of  forcing  or  packing 
the  weft  tightly  into  the  snele  formed  by  the  opened  warp,  and  bo  rendering  the  fabric  tight  and 
ccDipact. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  last  three  requirements  the  chief  operatioos  of  weaving  are  briefly 
summed  up,  tuimely;  tbe  opening  of  the  warp,  the  passage  of  the  weft,  and  the  beating  of  the  weft 
into  position.  Then  the  warp  opens  again,  an  inlcrchange  of  its  threads  occurs,  and  the  same  opera- 
tions are  repeated.  The  simplest  means  of  meeting  these  demands  exists  in  tbe  old  hnnd-loom, 
w)ikli.is  still  often  used  in  weaving  silk,  rag  carpets,  and  various  bome-nude  fabrics,  and  tbe  prind- 
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pal  parte  of  which  tre  common  to  all  loomt.  In  descriUng  the  Tariona  prDcesBU  of  weaving,  such 
mn^aiuBm  a»  is  esaentinl  to  them,  and  onlj  dcrioee  found  )□  all  weafing  apparatua,  ue  detailed- 
Uiider  Loom,  Pqhib,  arc  given  the  TariouB  modem  forms  of  loom  b;  which  theie  proce«8c«  are 

In  erenr  loom,  between  opposite  enda  of  the  fmmeworli  are  placed  two  cjliadricat  beama,  A  and 
-fi,  FSg.  2897.  The  beam  A  la  the  uarp-bram,  on  whict  the  warp  ia  wound,  and  B  is  the  ciolh-btam, 
upon  which  the  cloth  ia  wound  u  it  ta  woren.  The  warp-thrcada  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  are  carried  from  the  warp-beam  A  and  attached  to  the  cloth-beam  B.  ThJa  U  done  by  threodine 
the  knotted  endi  of  the  threads  npoD  •  small  rod  or  lath,  wedging  it  into  the  slot  or  groove  formed 


in  the  beam  B  for  that  purpose,  which  la  ahown  In  section  at  z.  Fig.  2SII8.  Id  order  to  keep  the 
threads  in  their  celatiTC  poaition  and  parallel  to  each  other,  two  roda  are  inserted  twtween  the  warp- 
tbraad*  C,  in  auch  a  manner  that  each  thread  paaaes  over  ooe  of  the  roda  and  under  the  other  alter- 
nately, as  shown.  Thus  ■  croaa  or  leaae  <B  fonned  bj  the  thi-eaJs  between  the  two  roda,  which  not 
only  Iceepa  the  threads  in  proper  order,  but  enables  the  wearer  to  detect  with  case  the  proper  pori- 
tion  of  any  broken  thread  he  may  hare  to  repair.  Thia  arrangement  of  the  threads  is  formed  during 
the  process  of  waqilng.  After  the  warp  baa  passed  the  lease  it  is  then  passed  through  liie  kaldUt,  bi 
ahown  at  D  and  A',  fig.  SB99.  The  heddlca  ai-e  composed  of  a  number  of  threada  atretched  between 
two  lat/i/,  0,  Fig.  2607,  and  they  hare  loops  made  in  the  middle  of  them,  or  an  eye  called  a  rsotJ  is 
threaded  upon  them  instead.  These  loops  or  eyes  are  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  warp-threads 
through.  There  are  two  heddlea  shown,  one  of  which  receirea  every  altemale  thread  of  the  waq>, 
and  the  other  receives  the  remainder.  If  either  of  them  be  raised,  it  will  also  misc  the  warp-thrcada 
which  have  been  threaded  through  the  loops  or  maila  of  it,  and  thus  make  an  opening  or  thed,  as  it 
is  usually  called,  for  the  paasage  of  the  ihutlle.  Heddles  are  made  ol  varioua  form?,  materiala,  and 
strength,  according  to  the  particular  fabric  or  purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  In  ilg.  SB(P9  are 
shown  two  common  modea  of  forming  them,  one  with  a  loop  and  the  Other  with  an  eye  or  mail.  For 
weaving  ailk  warps,  the  mails  are  usually  made  of  gla-'s;  but  for  cotton  and  other  materials,  steel  or 
brass  is  generally  used.  The  bealds  or  heddles  are  made  by  meana  of  very  ingenioua  machines, 
koown  as  heald-linitltng  or  -making  machines.  The  upper  laths  of  each  heddle  arc  connected  to 
cords  which  pass  over  pulleys  ae  shown,  and  thus  they  balance  each  other.  The  arrangement  of 
laths  and  heddies  is  called  the  loam-hanuH.  The  lower  laths  arc  connected  with  the  treadles  if,  by 
means  of  which  the  heddles  are  alternately  raised  nnd  lowered. 

The  warp-threads,  after  they  have  been  threaded  through  the  heddles,  are  passed  through  the  reed 
P,  which  is  composed  of  narrow  strips  of  metal  or  Battened  wire.  These  strips  were  formerly  of 
reed,  and  hence  the  name.  The  reed  Is  fiicd  into  the  lower  part  of  a  frame,  called  the  baOtH, 
tig.  2900,  which  Is  suspended  from  two  rntdgeo^i,  and  is  capable  of  being  moved  a  short  distance 
to  and  (ro,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  warp-threads.  At  each  side  of  the  batten,  and  about  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  openings  In  the  rccd,  are  phiced  two  shuttie-boies,  g  g.  These  boies  have  a  a|Mn- 
dle  fitted  Icnglhwise  over  the  centre  of  Ihcm,  upon  which  the  picker,  a  kind  of  hammer,  is  made  to 
slide.  The  two  pickers  arc  connected  ti^ether  by  a  slacli  cord  m,  to  the  centre  of  which  the  "plA- 
ing-stick  "  is  attached.  Two  short  ends  are  connected  to  the  picker-cord  to  keep  it  suspended  and 
free  to  work.    The  boxes  are  suited  to  the  siie  of  the  shuttli^  which  is  driven  with  e      "      " 
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Telodt;  from  one  box  to  tbe  other  bj  meani  of  the  pickiuf^-sticb  Bud  pickere.  It  Ib  known  m  the 
Bir-ahattle,  Bnd  vbb  patented  b;  John  Kbj  !□  1738.  Fig.  2900  shows  the  bBtten  deuched  from  tlia 
loom,  In  which  pp  sra  the  pickers,  which  elide  upon  the  tipindles  n  n,  «  the  shuttle  placed  in  the 
■hnttle-boi.    The  pickerg  &re  Tsriousljr  taade,  but  prindpall;  of  hide  dressed  so  bb  to  resemble  ham. 

The  loom  being  readj  for  the  actual  operation  of  wearing,  tbe  weaver  takes  bis  seat,  and  places 
the  ehattle  in  one  of  tbe  boxes,  after  pushing  the  picker  back  to  the  far  end  of  the  box.  A  ehort 
length  of  the  weft-thread  is  allowed  to  hang  oat  of  the  eye  of  the  shuttle,  so  that  it  maj  be  caught 
on  tbe  edge  of  the  warp  as  the  shuttle  entors  the  shed  for  the  first  time.  He  then  lakes  bold  of  the 
batten  bj  the  left  hand  in  the  postlioa  shown  in  Fig.  2600,  and  holds  the  picking-stick  in  his  right 
hand.  Tbe  shuttle  is  shown  to  bo  in  the  right-hand  box ;  in  this  case  the  wearer  places  his  rij^ht 
foot  upon  the  right  treadle,  and  depresses  it,  which  causes  the  left  treadle  to  rise,  and  an  opening  or 
shsd  is  formed  in  the  warp,  as  shown.  He  Aral  pushes  the  batten  backward  a  Tew  iochee,  which 
causes  the  opening  in  the  warp  to  appear  in  front  of  the  reed  as  well  as  at  tbe  back,  and  thus  gives 
loDm  for  the-  shuttle.  He  next,  with  a  smart  jeik  of  tbe  right  hand,  throws  the  shuttle  through  the 
vsrp  and  into  the  opposite  sbuttle-box,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  picker,  and  drires  it  to 
the  far  end  of  the  box.  Then  he  draws  the  batten  toward  him,  which  brio^  ivitb  it  in  frant  of  the 
reed  the  weft-thread.  He  then  Ireads  upon  the  left  treadle,  and  at  the  same  time  puihea  (he  Daltea 
backward,  which  opens  the  shed  ready  tor  throwing  the  shuttle  back  to  the  right-hand  box.  When 
tbe  shuttle  is  thrown  he  again  draws  (he  batten  (oward  him,  which  pushes  the  weft-thread  ugHinat 
tbe  last  thread,  or  ahule.  Thus  the  operation  is  continued  by  repetitions  of  tbe  three  motions  neces- 
■arj  to  the  production  of  cloth,  tIi.,  opening  the  ebed  bj  means  of  the  treadles,  throwing  the  shuttle, 
and  beating  togetlier  tbe  welt-(hn?ads  by  the  reed  nbich  binds  them  together  compactly  and  evenly. 

Although  the  9y-ehuttle  has  been  in  use  since  17S3,  tbe  old  mode  of  throwiu;;  the  shuttle  by  hand 
is  ID  frequent  use,  principally  among  sllk-weavcrs.  The  Qy-shuttle  is  made  straight  in  form,  as 
sliown  in  (Ig.  2901.  It  is  usually  made  of  boxwood,  and  is  tipped  at  each  end  with  smooth  steel 
poinlB.  There  is  an  oblong  hole  mortised  out  of  the  shuttle  for  the  reception  of  the  weft-bobbin. 
ID  ailk-weaving  this  bobbin  is  called  a  quill,  but  is  generally  made  of  a  small  reed  about  the  length 
of  a  quill-barrel.  The  reed  still  retains  the  name  of  quill,  although  quills  are  not  used  now,  owing 
to  their  eiira  cost.  Two  small  wire  springs  are  atlacbed  to  the  quill,  which  cause  a  light  fricilon 
and  thereby  a  slight  tension  of  the  thread.  The  woft-lhread  is  made  to  pass  out  at  the  side  of  the 
■hntlle  tbrough  an  eye  made  of  glass  or  earthen « arc,  which  is  Gied  there  for  tbe  purpose. 

Tbe  shuttle  when  thrown  by  hand  is  somewhat  curved,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2S02,  that  form  being 
more  suitable  to  follow  tbe  motion  of  the  hand.  In  throwing  it,  the  thumb  is  placed  on  tbe  shuttle- 
nee,  while  the  hand  is  held  open  below  to  catch  the  sbullle.  The  batten  is  drawn  toward  (he 
weaver  by  the  thumb,  although  it  naturally  falls  toward  him  by  its  own  gravity,  being  usually  worked 
a  little  out  of  the  vertical  line  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes  springs  are  placed  to  draw  the  batlcn 
forward,  in  which  case  the  weaver  with  the  back  of  the  band  merely  pushes  the  batten  backward, 
while  the  sprini;  gives  the  blow. 

Letroff  and  Tatt-up  Xoliora. — It  his  been  shown  that  the  ends  of  the  warp-thrcads  are  secured 
to  the  cloth-beam  by  bdng  inserted  into  a  groove.     In  the  band-loom  the  beam  is  held  in  position 
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ky  DMans  of  a  ratchet-wheel  and  pawl,  and  »s  the  cloth  Is  woven  it  Is  wound  up  by  a  short  lever. 
In  order  to  beep  the  warp-threads  of  a  proper  degree  of  tension,  tbe  warp-beaiD  is  shown  provided 
with  two  weights,  or  two  pairs  of  weights,  one  being  much  heavier  than  the  other,  and  attached  (o 
Ibc  fMne  cord,  the  heaviest  weight  being  hung  so  as  to  drew  the  warp  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
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treadles  are  dcpresned  and  the  Bhed  is  opened  (or  the  passage  of  the  shuttle,  the  heavier  weight  is 
■lightl;  raised  aod  falls  ag^o,  ohen  the  ahed  is  closed.  As  the  cloth  is  woven,  the  weight  is  gradu- 
ally drawn  upward,  and  the  small  coiuit»rpoisc  fulls.  When  this  latter  touches  the  gi'ound,  it  fol- 
lows that  its  rope  bacomes  slackened,  and  therebj  takes  the  friction  off  the  other  rope  and  allows 
the  warp-beam  Co  move,  altbougL  the  tension  caused  by  the  boner  weight  is  alvajs  acting  upon  tbo 
warp.  This  motion  is  made  in  many  different  forms — sometimes  bj  means  of  levers,  in  which  case 
tbn  weights  can  be  adjusted  lo  any  degree  of  tension.  The  tonsioa  becomes  greater  as  the  warp  ia 
unwound,  through  the  diameter  of  the  beam  being  lessened,  while  the  weight  remains  working  at  tbe 
sa-ne  leverage.  Thu«it  requires  occadonal  adjustment  in  weoTingveiy  long  warps,  where  the  diameter 
of  tho  warp-beam  may  become  leasened  perhaps  one.4ialf.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  lei. 
off  motions  bdng  continued  (o  equalize  the  strains.  These  will  bo  more  spocilicallj  referred  lo 
under  LoOHB,  Power. 

Iq  like  iDMiner  the  take-up  motion  is  effected.  In  baud-loom  weaving,  the  wearer  draws  the  doth* 
beam  round  occasionally,  after  weaving  a  few  inches.  In  power-loom  weaving  tliis  becomes  •  vetT 
important  matter,  and  a  great  variety  at  motions  have  been  invented  to  perform  it. 

Tlu  Ttmplt. — In  the  prooeaa  of  weaving  it  le  found  that  some  cloth  baa  a  tcndcDcy  to  draw  in  or 
become  narrow.  This  effect  must  be  counteracted,  otherwise  very  irregular  work  will  be  the  TCMllt. 
The  oontrivaoce  used  for  the  purpose  is  called  a  temple,  and  has  been  made  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms.  The  device  used  in  the  hHnd-loani  ia  represented  in  Fig.  2908.  It  consists  of  two  Bat  pieces 
bt  wood,  adjusted  and  loccd  together  acoording  to  the  width  of  tho  cloth  by  a  cord  as  shown.  Al 
both  ends  of  the  temple  a  number  of  pin-points  arc  filed.  These  points  are  placed  in  the  two  ael- 
va^  of  the  cloth,  and  it  is  thereby  held  stretched  out  and  prevented  from  contracting,  as  it  other- 
wise would  do.  As  the  cloth  is  woven  the  temple  is  moved.  In  power-loom  weaving  the  temples  are 
mode  to  revolve  so  as  lo  require  no  rcQxing  as  the  cloth  ia  iroven. 

Fliin  WiiTuta. — Each  throw  of  the  shuttle  is  called  a  "  pick ;  "  consequently  the  loom  is  counted 
In  speed  by  the  number  of  "  picks  "  per  minute.  The  number  of  weft-threads  also  ia  named  in  the 
same  way,  and  is  counted  as  so  many  picks  to  the  inch.  In  fig.  SBOe  a  piece  of  plain  woven  cloth 
is  represented,  <ta  before  stated.  Fig.  StfOl  represents  tbe  same  thing  as  it  would  be  drawn  by  the 
designer,  and  it  is  generally  called  "tabby"  or  plain  weaving.  In  arranging  the  loom,  the  weever 
employs  another  method  of  drawing  tbe  pattern,  and  in  this  case  he  would  represent  it  as  shown  at 
fig.  290S,  in  which  A  and  B  represent  the  two  beddlcs,  and  1  and  £  the  treadles.  The  marks  pkoocd 
ai  the  intersection  of  the  lines  show  which  of  the  treadles  and  heddles  arc  connected  together.  This 
method  beoomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  when  a  number  of  heddles  are  used,  as  will  be  shown 
bereofCer. 

In  plain  weaving,  the  first  step  toward  figured  or  pattern  weaving  is  made  by  varying  the  thickness 
of  the  threads  both  in  the  warp  and  the  weft,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  borders  of  some  cambric 
handkerohiefx.  Different-colored  warp-  and  weft-threads  may  also  be  used  so  as  to  form  stripes, 
checks,  or  plaids ;  or  material  of  different  kinds,  such  as  silk  and  woo!,  may  also  be  used  with  more 
or  less  effect.  Wliatever  the  difference  of  the  threads  may  be,  the  actual  mbde  of  weaviog  them  is 
simply  plain  or  tabby  weaving.  If  various  kinds  of  threads  are  required  for  the  warp,  they  are 
arranged  in  the  process  of  warfung,  and  they  are  afterward  entered  or  placed  in  the  loom  accord- 
ingly. But  the  various  kinds  of  weft-threads  are  inserted  by  shuttles,  eadi  description  of  thread 
having  a  separate  shuttle. 

When  the  fly-shuttle  was  first  introduced,  it  was  intended  for  the  use  ,of  one  shuttle  only ;  but  it 
was  afterward  found  that  if  two  or  more  shuttles  could  be  used  on  the  same  principle,  it  would  b«. 
of  groat  advantage.  This  was  effected  about  the  year  1760  by  Robert  Kay,  tbe  sun  of  the  inventor 
of  the  fly-shuttle,  who  Invented  the  "drop-boi  "  for  that  purpose. 

The  dropioc  is  usually  made  for  two  shuttles  only,  although  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  three 
shuttles  COD  be  used,  or  several  more,  by  an  extension  of  tbe  some  principle.     It  will  be  adviuble 


to  describe  a  tbrecshuttle  drop-hoi,  for  it  comprises  tbe  principles  of  both  the  others.  Fig.  S90S 
shows  a  front  view  of  a  batten  fitted  with  boics  a  a.  Fig.  2907  is  an  elevation  of  one  box  <»i  a 
large  scale,  and  Fig.  2908  is  a  section  of  it  at  the  line  BR.  The  drop-box  conusts  rimuly  of  a 
small  board  upon  which  aie  flied  three  or  more  shelves,  according  to  tbe  number  of  shuttles;  and 
as  these  shelves  are  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  shucle-race,  or  board  npon  which  the  shuttle  slides, 
BO  is  the  )'huttle  upon  that  shelf  brought  in  line  with  the  picker,  and  may  be  driven  to  the  corre- 
sponding box  on  ihe  op]>ocitc  side  of  the  batten,    a,  a,  a  represent  the  drop-box.    In  Fig.  S906  it 
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will  b«  lecii  that  tbe  bottom  shottle  b  on  a  line  with  the  picker  d.  There  arc  but  two  pickerai 
which  slide  horinntaUj  upon  epindlcA,  Bud  kre  drlren  b;  mvuis  of  >  stick  and  cords  a  q.  An  addi- 
tional eon]  A  A  la  piDiided  in  order  to  draw  the  picker  out  of  the  drop-box  after  the  ehuttte  has 
been  driTen ;  olherwUe  it  woutd  prevent  the  box  from  bring  raised  or  lowered  when  required.  In 
Fig.  SOOT  the  dotted  lines  D  D  ahow  the  poBitioo  of  the  picker  after  it  hu  thrown  tbe  shuttle  out  of 
the  box,  wbea  tbe  elastic  cord  h  withdraws  It  clear  of  the  drop-boi.  It  is  by  this  simple  and  etfeo- 
tiTe  means  that  two  or  more  ahuttles  can  be  used  without  dilHcnltj.  Each  shuttle  can  be  thrown 
eitfaor  once  or  au;  number  of  timee,  and  thej  maj  be  thrown  in  any  order  which  ma;  be  desired. 

In  applying  the  use  of  several  shuttles  to  the  power-loom,  the  dilScuttj  to  be  overcome  is  far 
imater  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  So  long  as  the  speed  of  tbe  loom  is  but  slow,  the  task  can 
be  acoompliahcd  in  many  wajs  and  with  succcsa ;  but  to  drive  such  looms  at  the  speed  exacted  from 
tbe  modem  power-loom  would  deatroj  them  in  a  very  abort  time.  As  the  speed  of  the  loom  has 
been  increaseil,  the  more  simply  its  parts  are  contriTcd,  the  more  capable  it  becomes  of  working  at 
that  speed  ;  but  ta  apply  several  shuttles  to  a  power-loom,  so  tbnt  each  shuttle  can  be  need  any  de- 
•iroi  number  of  picks,  and  be  immediately  changed  for  another  shuttle,  necessarily  gives  rise  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  complicated  motions.  To  simplify  these  as  much  as  possible,  the  box  con- 
tainhig  the  shuttles  is  apjilied  only  to  one  side  of  the  loom  \  consequently,  when  a  shuttle  Is  thrown 
through  the  shed,  it  ia  received  into  a  stationary  box  ou  the  other  side,  and  it  must  be  returned 
before  anotlier  shuttle  can  be  thrown.  To  throw  the  shuttles  one  pick  only  catmot  be  accomplished 
onibeae  looms. 

FiaUHlD  WEAVutG. — There  are  various  methods  of  arranf^ng  tbe  loom  for  producing  figured  or 
ornamental  fabrics,  the  principal  once  of  which  may  t>e  classified  as  follows  :  1.  The  use  of  healds  to 
•ny  practicable  number,  in  regular  or  irregular  order,  as  in  weaving 
satins,  twills,  spots,  or  small  figures.     %  By  Foi-zning  the  healds  into  tWH. 

groups  of  two  or  more  diviaions,  in  such  a  manner  that  any  of  the 
divi^ns  may  be  brought  into  action,  each  division  having  a  distlDct 
and  separate  control  over  the  whole  of  the  warp,  nt  the  same  time 
eadi  warp-thread  to  pass  through  one  eye  or  leash  only  of  the  healds, 
as  in  diaper-weaving.  3.  By  passing  the  warp  through  two  separate 
harnesses,  so  that  each  thread  of  the  warp  passes  through  two  eyes, 
both  hameases  having  a  oompouod  control  of  the  warp,  as  in  damask- 
weaving.  There  are  other  kinds  of  weaving,  auch  as  gauie,  velvet, 
etc  ;  but  they  are  produced  by  entirely  different  processes  from  the 
above. 

TVHIm, — In  describing  plain  weaving  it  has  been  shown  that  half 
the  warp-threads  are  passed  through  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  heddlea 
and  the  other  half  through  the  eyes  of  tbe  other  heddle.    The  result 
of  such  weaving  is  threads  Interlacing  each  otber  alternately.     In 
twilled  or  tweeled  cloth  tbe  threads,  insirad  of  being  thus  disposed, 
intersect  at  certain  regular  intervals.     Thus,  in  tig.  2H09,  the  weft- 
thread  a  passes  under  every  fourth  thread  of  the  warp,  in  such  a 
manner  that  after  it  has  passed  from  side  to  side  of  tbe  cloth  four 
timea  it  b*B  intersected  all  the  threads  of  the  warp.    These  intersectioas,  being  made  In  r^^lsr  and   } 
eonsecntive  order,  give  rise  to  the  diagonal  appearance  which  Is  known  aa  a  "  twilL"    Fie-  2B10 
shows  bow  this  twill  ia  represeoted  on  design  paper.    It  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  four  heddle* 
are  employed,  each  carrying  a  separate  series  of  threads,  as  represented  in  Fig.  S9II,  a  great  varie^ 
of  patterns  may  be  woven. 

In  actual  work  the  number  of  warp-threads  in  each  inch  in  width  of  tbe  cloth  may  range  from  40 
to  400  or  600,  Or  several  hundred  times  more  than  it  would  be  possible  to  show  in  a  dnm  ing.    There- 


rnio 

foi«,  tosiead  of  attempting  to  show  several  thousands  of  warp-thrcadi,  19  will  be  a  sufBclent  num- 
ber to  illustrate  tbe  subject.  In  the  hand-loom  tbe  heddlee  are  suspended  from  four  levers  called 
buniim  or  eoapert,  which  work  on  the  lop  caille  of  the  loom,  as  its  top  framing  is  mimed.  To  tba 
lower  laths  or  diafts  of  tbe  heddles  wd^ta  are  attached.    To  the  four  treadles  four  long  lerera  or 
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mareha  Are  nltaclied,  uDd  from  tbe  ends  oC  theae  matches  cords  conoect  them  with  the  tambloa. 
Kd«,  is  Mch  ot  the  beddles  is  tttacbed  H>  or  coiiDect«d  iniUrcctl;  with  one  of  the  treadles,  it  follows 
that  on  presaii^  upoo  aoy  of  (he  treadles  the  corresponding  heddle  will  be  raised,  and  consequemU]! 
the  four  threads  of  the  warp  will  be  raised  also,  aod  thus  a  shed  will  bo  forzned  lor  the  passage  of 
the  shuttle. 

This  is  clearl;  shown  in  Fig.  3611,  in  which  one  of  the  heddlea,  tf ',  is  shown  raised  in  the  manner 
mentioned.    Ju  the  same  figure  the  course  of  the  weft-thread  W  may  be  traced,  and  the  rariona 
_,,  warp-thrcsda  under  which  It  passes  may 

"'*■  be  followed  to  see  in  which  of  the  hed- 

dles  each  intersection  of  the  weft-thread 
has  been  made.  Thus  the  numbers  1, 
£,  8,  4  on  tbe  weft-threads  correspond 
to  the  number  of  the  heddle  wbiUi  has 
been  used  when  the  weft  was  insetted. 
The  lease  or  cross  is  shown  at  if,  but 
the  reed  has  been  omitted  in  the  dia- 
gram, in  order  to  SToid  unnecessarv  Oom- 
pleiitj.  rig.20l2UaplanorFig.'2»ll, 
Ulg,  fl  in  which  the  threads  maj  be  more  dis. 

11  fl  I  tiaet\y  seen.     It  will  be  noticed  that  D, 

I  IH-  Fig.  291 1,  represents,  aS  it  would   be 

— ■— ""  riTI .  shown  on   design   paper,   the  cloth  ta 

~'~'""    '    ■        ■     VSfr  shown  at   C,  Fig.  21*11.     A  section  of 

I  I  II  Fli:.  2S11  ia  shown  in  Fig.  2018. 

Q  y  I  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  by  raiung  tho 

heddles  singi;  and  in  oonsecutive  ordei' 
that  a  twill,  such  as  nhown  In  Figs.  21109  and  2BI],  mar  be  woven. 

Double- Cloth  Weatino. — There  ia  still  another  system,  perhaps  the  most  importimt  in  weaving,  to 
be  noticed,  riz.,  the  method  of  weaving  double  cloths.  As  before  slated,  it  is  by  this  means  that  the 
manufacturer  can  not  only  make  tlilckcr  and  heavier  doths,  but  he  is  enabled  to  use  the  materials  to 
the  best  advantage.  Although  the  illustratiaos  are  confined  to  tbe  use  of  four  beddles  only,  the 
principle  upon  wliich  it  depends  can  be  fairly  represented. 

Fig.  2914  represents  a  piece  of  cloth  composed  of  black  and  white  warp-tbreads  placed  altcmately. 
At  a  a  the  weft-thread  is  shown  to  pass  under  the  wbite  and  then  the  black  threads  alternately.  At 
b  b  nil  the  white  threads  have  disappeared,  and  the  black  alone  are  represented  ;  and  if  theae  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  cover  the  weft-thread  well,  the  surface  of  the  cloth  would  appear  block.  At 
e  f  all  the  black  threads  have  disappeared,  and  the  white  threads  are  thrown  upon  the  surface  Instead. 
Thus  a  black  or  white  surface  can  be  woven  at  pleasure.  Fig.  2916  shows  a  section  of  the  cloth,  and 
xeu. 


It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  white  threads  disappeared  at  (  6,  Fig.  2UM,  they  lay  unconnected  with 
the  cloth  or  floated  on  the  surface;  and  in  tbe  E<ame  manner  the  block  threads  float  at  t  when  tho 
white  threads  are  being  used.  In  some  kinds  of  figured  weaving  these  floating  Ihrcadi  are  cut  off, 
as  may  be  noticed  in  fif.'ured  shawls  :  but  in  such  cases  the  loss  cannot  be  avoiiled. 

Now  on  comparini:  fig.  2916  with  Fig.  2914,  the  nurfacea  of  both  are  alike;  hut  on  comparing 
their  sections,  Fijjs.  29lfl  and  8917,  a  great  difference  appear*.  When  either  the  white  or  black 
threads  disappear  on  one  side  of  the  cloth,  they  are  not  found  floating  underneath,  but  are  being 
woven  into  another  doth ;  in  fact,  two  separate  pieces  of  cloth  connected  at  the  edges,  or  Klvages, 
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■re  being  woven,  forming  a  tube.  If  «  few  of  the  threads  were  at  Interrala  interwoven  from  one 
Eurfaoe  to  the  other,  the  two  cloths  would  then  b^  bound  together,  and  form  one  compiict  piece,  and 
the  ipaeee  as,  FS".  2B17,  would  not  exist.  A»aiD,  an  entirely  different  set  of  weft-tlircads  may  be 
iuBeiied  bo  as  to  fill  the  spaces  a  a,  to  which  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  ctolh  could  be  at- 
tached without  the  threads  passing  entirely  through  tlie  cloth  lo  the  other  aide.  Three  varieties  of 
weft  may  in  this  manner  be  UBcd.  The  central  wcft-tbread  is  called  the  wadding,  and  cannot  be 
obserred  on  either  surface  of  the  cloth. 

On  referring  to  Mg.  2909,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  tlircadg  at  each  edge  of  the  cloth 
whieh  are  intersected  alternately,  as  in  plain  weaving,  by  the  wetl-lhread.  Only  two  threads  are 
shown,  althuu-:h  in  practice  vaiious  numbers  are  used.  If  these  selvage  threads  were  not  inserted, 
the  edges  of  the  cloth  would  be  very  irregular,  if  the  weft  followed  the  coursa  of  the  ordinary 
warp-threads.     This  may  be  underatood  by  refcn-ing  to  Hg.  29!  1. 

SiTm-WiiVise.— Ah  far  as  the  use  of  four  bealds  only  is  concerned,  the  principle  upon  which 
satins,  twill?,  ligz^^  and  doubie  cloths  are  woven  has  been  abown.  But  as  four  healds  are  the 
Baialle9t  number  that  could  be  used  for  the  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit  the  use  of  a  greater 
number  of  heslds,  and  Indicate  how  they  may  be  employed  in  the  weaving  of  ordinary  satins,  etc 

In  silk-weaviog,  as  many  as  16  leaves  and  upward  are  u»ed  in  making  veij  rich  satins.  11^'  SBIB 
represents  the  order  in  which  the  in- 
tersections are  made,  and  ng.  SU19  **»- 
vIkiws  the  appearance  of  the  face  of  a 
IS-leaved  satin  when  magnified.  The 
intetsccUons  only  occunlngonce  in  16  '*'^- 
limee,  the  weft-threads,  although  they 
may  be  of  dffferent  colors,  arc  scarce- 
ly discernible  in  the  face  of  the  cloth. 
The  wiirp.thrcads,  when  very  numer- 
ous and  crowded  together,  naturally 
tiiid  to  oorer  over  the  few  interw^c- 
tions,  and  the  threads  thereby  giro  that 
smooth  and  unintcrsectcd  appearance 
by  which  rich  satins  are  distinguished. 
'  Diaper- Weaving.— In  this  class  of 
weaving  two  or  more  divisions  or  sets 

of  harness  may  be  used.  These  are  so  arranged  that  ony  of  the  sets  or  divisions  when  used  govern 
and  alter  the  action  of  the  remaining  sets.  By  this  means,  very  extensive  dehi;^B  may  be  woven  for 
table-cloths,  shawls,  etc  Fig.  2920  represents  a  plan  of  a  diaper  harness  in  two  divisions  only,  with 
the  warp  and  a  simple  dlaiier  pattern  woven. 

Dimask-Weaviko. — In  this  class  of  weaving  two  separate  systems  of  harness  nrc  used  in  the 
loom,  in  eucfa  a  manner  that  after  the  warp  lias  been  passed  through  one  set,  it  in  passed  throuf^h 

the  second  set,  esch  set 
*•"■  of  harness  having  an  es- 

pecial duty  to  perform, 
although  they  both  op- 
erate upon  the  same 
warp-threads.  The  first 
harness  through  which 
the  warp  parses  is  for 
the  purpose  of  formin;< 
the  pattern,  as  it  were, 
on  a  large  scale;  and 
the  purpose  of  the  sec- 
ond harness  is  to  break 
up  this  pattern  into  dc. 
tail  and  complete  the 
tKCesBary  minute  intersections.  In  other  words,  in  the  flrst  Instance  the  outline  of  the  paltem  is 
formed,  and  in  the  ncut  case  tha^  outline  is  woven  In  dclail,  so  that  each  thread  is  intersected  or 
woven  together,  as  in  twill  or  satin  of  any  desired  description.  i 

The  JACtirARD  Affaeatds. — Up  to  the  Invention  of  this  device,  the  loom  consisted  of  a  complicated 
mass  of  cords,  levers,  and  pulleys,  whieh  had  to  be  compactly  united  or  arracged  together  to  pi-odiice 
the  desired  paltem  or  cloth  to  be  woven.  Every  new  design  required  a  fresh  arrangement,  which 
often  entuled  agre.tt  amount  of  labor.  In  1725  M.  Bonchon  made  use  of  "perforated  paper  pressed 
by  a  hand-bar  against  a  row  of  needles  or  horizontal  wires,  so  as  to  push  forward  those  that  hap- 
pened to  be  opposite  the  blank  spsces,  and  thus  bring  loops  at  the  lower  extremity  of  vertical  wires 
In  connection  with  a  cone-like  rack  below.  This,  being  depressed  by  hnnd,  pulled  down  the 
■elected  wires,  and  with  them  the  tail-cords  to  whieh  thcv  were  connected."  (Sec  "Iteport  on  Paris 
Eihlbition,"  18B7,  by  Bev.  R,  Willis.)  This  contrivance' waa  improved  by  Vnueanson  in  174B,  In 
1790  it  was  reinvented  by  Jacquard  of  Lyons,  who  adapted  it  to  practical  uses. 

The  apparatus,  which  can  be  attached  to  almost  any  kind  of  loom,  is  made  ns  follows  :  A  hollow 
prismatic  box  extending  the  width  of  the  fabric  has  each  of  its  sides  perforated  in  the  direction  of 
its  length  with  a  number  of  straight  rows  of  holes,  corresponding,  as  each  face  is  presented  to  the 
fabric,  accurately  to  the  points  of  as  ninny  rows  of  metallic  bars  called  needles  or  spindles.  Each 
of  these  needles  is  pressed  townrd  the  box  by  a  spiral  spring,  and  each  has  passing  through  a  loop 
in  ila  length  a  lifting-hook,  which  takes  up  when  lifted  its  proper  thread  of  the  warp.     These  rows 
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of  lifting-hooks  terminate  above  also  in  hooks,  and  an  arrangement  of  lifting-bars  is  let  down  after 
each  throw  of  the  shuttle,  to  engage  these  upper  hooks,  raise  the  lifting-hooks,  and  with  them  the 
wai*p-thrcads.  The  prismatic  box  has  also  a  reciprocating  movement  by  which  at  the  same  moments 
its  sides  are  brought  up  to  the  ends  of  the  needles ;  and  it  turns  to  present  a  new  face  at  each  move- 
ment. If  all  the  needles  enter  the  holes  of  the  box,  all  the  lifting-hooks  are  in  position  and  are 
engaged  bj  the  lifting-bars  as  they  descend,  and  aU  the  warp-threads  are  raised.  But  the  weaving 
of  complicated  figures,  such  as  those  of  carpets,  tapestries,  or  shawls,  requires  that,  through  a  cer- 
tain  cycle  of  movements  of  the  shuttle,  new  groups  of  the  warp-threads  continually  shall  be  elevated. 
To  determine,  then,  the  groups  of  threads  that  shall  be  raised,  a  succession  of  stiff  cards,  looped 
together  to  form  an  endless  diain  of  any  required  length,  and  all  of  size  and  form  corresponding  to 
those  of  a  side  of  the  perforated  box,  are  made  to  move  successively  over  the  box,  one  lying  flat 
upon  it  at  each  of  its  movements.  Now,  the  order  and  groups  of  threads  raised  are  simply  deter- 
mined by  perforating  these  cards  beforehand,  and  in  succession,  with  groups  of  holes  that  shall 
precisely  correspond  only  to  the  threads  to  be  lifted  for  that  part  of  the  pattern.  When  the  box 
now  advances  upon  the  needles,  those  meeting  the  unperf orated  portions  of  the  card  are  forced  back, 
their  lifting-rods  are  moved  out  of  position,  and  only  the  threads  answering  to  the  needles  that  enter 
the  holes  are  raised.  With  the  uBe  of  this  apparatus,  it  is  only  necessary  further  to  arrange  properly 
the  succession  of  colors  to  appear  in  the  weft,  or  in  both  warp  and  weft. 

In  Figs.  2921  to  2928  the  details  of  oonstmction  are  exhibited.  Fig.  2921  is  a  front  elevation  of 
this  mechanism,  supposed  to  be  let  down.  Fig.  2922  is  a  cross-section,  shown  in  its  highest  position. 
Fig.  2923  is  the  same  section,  seen  in  its  lower  position.    A  is  the  fixed  part  of  the  frame,  supposed 
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to  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  loom ;  there  are  two  uprights  of  wood,  with  two  cross-bars  uniting 
them  at  their  upper  ends,  and  leaving  an  interval  z,v  between  them,  to  place  and  work  the  movable 
frame  By  vibrating  round  two  fixed  points  a  a,  placed  laterally  opposite  each  other,  in  the  middle  of 
the  space  z.v,  Fig.  2921.  C  is  a  piece  of  iron  with  a  peculiar  curvature,  seen  in  front,  Fig.  2921, 
and  in  profile,  Figs.  2922  and  2923.  It  is  fixed  on  one  side  upon  the  upper  cross-bar  of  the  frame  B, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  intermediate  cross-bar  b  of  the  same  frame,  where  it  shows  an  inclined  cur- 
vilinear ppacc  c,  terminated  below  by  a  semicircle.  D  is  the  box,  a  square  wooden  axis,  movable 
upon  itself  round  two  iron  pivots,  fixed  into  its  two  ends,  which  axis  occupies  the  bottom  of  the 
movable  frame  B,  The  four  faces  of  this  box  are  pierced  with  round,  equal,  truly-bored  holes. 
The  teeth  a,  Fig.  2926,  are  stuck  into  each  face,  and  correspond  to  holes  a,  Fig.  2928,  made  in  the 
cards  which  constitute  the  endless  chain  for  the  healds ;  so  that  in  the  successive  application  of 
the  cards  to  each  face  of  the  box,  the  holes  pierced  in  one  card  may  always  fall  opposite  to  those 
pierced  in  the  other.  The  right-hand  end  of  the  box,  of  wliich  a  section  is  shown  cnlan^ed  in 
Fig.  2924,  carries  two  square  ])lates  of  sheet  iron  J,  kept  parallel  to  each  other  and  a  little  apart 
by  four  spindles  0,  passed  opposite  to  the  comers.  This  is  a  kind  of  lantern,  in  whose  spindles  the 
hooks  of  the  levers//',  turning  ix>und  fixed  points  ffff\  beyond  tlie  right-hand  upright  ^1,  catch 
hold,  either  above  or  below,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  weaver,  according  as  he  merely  pulls  or  lets 
go  the  cord  2,  during  the  vibratory  movement  of  the  frame  B,  JE  ia  n  piece  of  wood  shaped  like 
a  T,  the  stem  of  which,  prolonged  upward,  passes  freely  through  the  cross-bar  6,  and  through  the 
upper  cross-bar  of  the  frame  B^  which  serve  as  guides  to  it.  The  head  of  the  T-pieoe  being  applied 
Buooesaively  against  the  two  spindles  e,  placed  above  in  a  horizontal  position,  first  by  its  weight, 
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■nd  dien  tnr  th*  Bpinl  iprln;;  A,  acting  from  aboTe  dovniraTd,  keeps  the  box  in  its  portion,  white 
it  permits  it  to  turn  upon  itself  in  two  directioiiB.  The  Mae  prm  i«  given  to  the  Msemblage  of 
>U  the  pieces  which  compoae  the  marable  frame  BB.  ^  is  a  cnMS-bar  made  to  nmve  in  a  Tertical 
direction  b;  means  of  the  lever  O,  in  the  notebea  of  grooves  i,  formed  within  the  fixed  uprights  A. 
H  \»%  piece  of  bent  iron,  fixed  b;  one  of  its  ends  wiA  a  nut  and  screw  apon  the  cross-bar  F,  out 


of  the  vertical  plane  of  the  piece  C.  Its  other  end  carries  a  frtction-roller  J,  which,  working  in 
the  carvilinear  space  c  of  the  ptece  C,  forces  this,  and  oonsequentif  the  frame  it,  to  recede  from 
the  perpendicular  or  (o  return  to  It,  aocording  as  the  crDSB-bar  /  is  in  the  top  or  bottom  of  its 
coarse,  as  shown  in  Figs.  i()2£  and  2U'JS.  At  /arc  cheeks  of  sheet  iron  attached  on  each  side  to  the 
cross-bar  F,  which  serres  ss  a  safe  to  a  kind  of  claw  K,  composed  here  of  eight  small  metallic  bars, 
seen  in  section  in  Figs.  2eS2  and  2923,  and  on  a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  2926.  At  J  arc  upright  ekcwen  of 
Iron  wire,  whose  tops,  bent  down  hookwise,  natnrall;  place  themsclveB  over  the  little  bars  K.  The 
bottom  of  these  fpindlcs,  likewise  hooked  in  the  same  direction  as  the  upper  ones,  cmbrsces  strall 
VDodcn  bars  I,  whose  office  is  to  keep  them  in  their  respective  piaccs,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
twirling  round,  so  that  the  uppermost  books  ma;  be  alwafs  directed  toward  the  Bmail  metDllio  bars 
upon  which  the;  impend.  To  these  hooks  from  below  are  attached  strings,  which  after  having 
crossed  a  fixed  tward  m  n,  pierced  with  corresponding  holes  for  this  purpose,  proceed  neit  to  be 
attached  to  the  threads  of  ^e  loops  destined  to  lift  the  warp-threads.  The  horizontal  spindles  or 
needles  £'£' are  arranged  here  in  eight  several  rows,  so  that  each  spindle  corresponds  both  hori- 
Mntall;  and  verttcall;  to  each  of  the  holes  pierced  in  the  four  tsces  of  the  box  D.  There  are  there- 
fore a*  man;  of  these  spindles  as  there  are  holes  in  one  of  the  faces  of  the  box.    Fig.  S926  repro- 


Kota  one  of  theee  boriiootnl  spindles,  n  is  so  eyelet  through  which  the  corresponding  vertical 
ikewer  passes :  o,  another  elongated  e;elet,  through  which  a  small  fixed  spindle  passes  to  serve  as  a 
guide,  bat  which  does  not  hinder  it  from  moving  lengthwise,  within  the  limits  of  the  length  of  the 
evelet.  ^mall  spiral  springs /i  are  placed  in  each  hole  of  the  case  qq.,  Fig.  2USB,  serving  to  bring 
tack  to  its  primitive  position  ever;  Gorrcsponding  needle,  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  press  upon  IL    Fig 
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2927  represents  the  plan  of  tlie  upper  n><r  of  hoiiMntal  uecdlei.  Fig.  2938  ia  a  fragment  of  tb« 
endlesa  cbtin,  formed  with  perforated  csitlB,  whicb  are  madH  to  circulate  or  travel  b;  the  rotatioD  of 
the  Bbaft  D.     In  thiB  tuoTemeDt,  each  of  the  performted  cards,  whose  position,  forta,  and  number  are 


determined  b;  the  operation  of  tying  up  the  vrnrp,  comes  to  be  applied  in  BUCceBiim  a^^inst  the  four 
faces  of  the  box,  leaving  open  the  coiTesponding  holes,  and  covenng  those  upoo  the  Face  of  the  box 
which  have  no  correaponding  holes  upon  the  card. 

Nov  let  us  suppose  that  the  press  B  is  let  down  into  the  Tertical  position  shown  in  Elg.  2923  ;  then 
the  card,  applied  against  the  left  face  of  the  box,  leaver  at  rest  or  untouched  the  wbole  of  the  hori- 
zontal spindles  (skewers)  whose  ends  correspond  lo  tUese  holes,  but  pushes  back  those  which  are 
opposite  to  the  unpierced  part  of  the  card ;  tbcrebr  the  corresponding  upright  skewerf,  3,  fi,  G,  and 
S,  for  example,  pushed  out  of  the  perpendicular,  unliook  themselves  from  above  the  bars  of  the  claw, 
and  remain  in  thtar  place  when  ibia  claw  comes  to  be  raised  by  mcaus  of  tlie  lever  6;  and  the 
skewers  1,  i,  4,  and  T,  which  have  remained  hooked  on,  are  raised  along  with  tbe  wsrp-threads  at- 
tached to  them.  Then,  by  the  passage  acroan  of  a  sliot  of  the  color,  aa  well  as  a  shot  of  tbe  common 
weft,  and  a  etroke  of  the  lay  after  shedding  llie  warp  and  lowering  the  press  B,  an  clement  or  point 
in  the  pattern  is  completed.  The  following  card,  brought  round  by  a  q  ;arter  revolution  of  the  box, 
finds  all  the  needles  in  their  first  position,  and  lifts  another  Heries  of  warp-ihreada;  and  llms  in  sne- 
eession  for  all  the  other  cards,  which  compose  a  complete  system  of  a  figured  pattcin.  If  some  waqi- 
ynrns  should  happ[>a  to  break  without  the  weaver  observing  tbcm,  or  should  be  mistake  his  colored 
shuttle  yams,  which  would  so  far  disfigure  the  pattern,  he  must  undo  his  work.  Vor  this  purpose  he 
makes  use  of  the  lower  hooked  lover/',  the  use  of  which  is  to  make  the  chain  of  the  card  go  back- 
ward while  working;  the  loom  as  usual,  withdrawing  nt  each  stroke  the  shot  both  of  the  ground  aud 
of  the  figure.  The  weaver  is  more  subject  to  make  mistakes,  as  the  figured  side  of  the  web  is  down- 
ward, and  it  is  only  with  the  aid  of  a  bit  of  looking-glass  that  he  takes  a  peep  at  hi-i  work  from  lime 
to  time.  The  upper  surface  eiihibita  merely  loose  threads  in  different  points,  according  as  the  patlcvD 
requires  them  to  lie  upon  tbe  one  xide  or  the  Other. 

Tims  it  must  be  evident  that  such  a  number  of  |>a8tehoarJs  arc  to  be  provided  and  mounted  a.<( 
equal  the  niirabei'  of  throws  of  the  shuttle  between  the  twinning  and  end  of  any  figure  or  design 
which  ia  to  be  woven ;  the  piercing  of  each  pasteboard  iudividually  will  depend  uj)on  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  lifting-rods  and  their  connection  with  the  warp,  which  ia  according  to  the  design  and 
op^on  of  the  workman.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  tbe  holes  come  exactly  opi>osite  to  tlie  ends 
of  the  needles  ;  for  this  purpose  two  large  holes  are  made  at  the  ends  of  the  pasteboards,  which  fall 
upon  conical  points,  by  which  means  they  are  made  to  register  correctly.  It  will  be  here  seen  that, 
according  to  tbe  length  of  tbe  Hgure,  BO  must  be  the  number  of  pasteboards,  which  may  be  readily 
displaced  so  as  to  remount  and  produce  the  ligure  in  a  few  minutes,  or  remote  it,  or  rcphiee  it,  or 
preserve  the  figure  for  future  use.  The  machine,  of  course,  will  be  understood  to  consist  of  many 
sets  of  the  lifting-rods  and  needles  shown  in  the  diagram,  as  will  be  jiercctved  by  observing  the  dis- 
position of  the  holes  In  the  pasteboard  ;  these  holes,  in  order  that  they  may  he  accurately  distributed, 
are  to  be  pierced  from  a  gauge,  so  tbat  not  the  slightest  variation  shall  take  place.  To  form  these 
card-slips,  an  ingenious  apparatus  is  employed,  by  which  the  proper  steel  punches  required  for  tho 
piercing  of  each  distinct  card  are  ploceil  in  their  relative  situations  preparatory  to  tbe  operation  of 
piercing,  and  also  by  its  means  a  card  may  be  punched  with  any  number  of  holes,  at  one  operation. 

Tbe  expense  of  material  and  time  in  preparing  the  cards  for  the  Jnoquard  apparatus,  which  for  the 
heaviest  woiii  must  be  of  iheet  iran,  and  for  all  intricate  patterns  very  numerous,  has  always  oonsli- 
tntcd  tbe  mojt  serious  drawback  upon  the  desirableness  of  that  method.  Thus  an  elaborate  damask 
design  has  required  4,01)0  cards  and  4<)Ci  needles,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1 20  and  five  weeks'  labor  of  a 
man  in  setting  up  ;  while  a  aln^lc  design  has  been  known  to  require  20,000  cards,  at  a  cost  of  (BOO 
and  time  etiual  to  a  year's  labor  of  one  man.  With  a  view  to  reduce  these  expend iture.4,  M,  Ikmell) 
constructed  the  electric  loom,  in  which  the  cards  of  the  Jacquard  apparatus  arc  superseded  by 
an  endless  band  of  paper  covered  with  tin  foil,  intended  to  serve  as  an  electrical  conductor.  (See 
ELKcrnrc  Loo«.) 

In  another  improvement  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  a  sheet  of  prepared  paper  punched  with  tbe  proper 
apertures  is  substituted  for  the  cards  of  the  old  machine,  this  paper  being  in  form  of  a  continuous 
band,  only  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  new  is  to  that  of  the  old  band  aa 
but  I  to  It.  The  arranpiement  is  also  such  as  permits  the  400  spiral  springs  in  connection  with 
the  needles  in  the  old  machine  to  be  dispensed  with.  Thus  the  wear  and  tear  due  to  the  resislancs 
of  these  is  obviated,  and  fine  and  lii^ht  wires  are  introduced  in  lieu  of  the  heavy  ones  previously 
employed.  Vaiious  additions  liave  also  been  made  lo  the  Jacquard  loom  by  Barlow,  Taylor,  Martin, 
and  others ;  and  an  ingenious  application  of  it  lo  the  positive-motion  loom  to  adapt  tbe  latter  for 
weaving  corsets  will  be  found  described  under  Looms,  Power. 
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RiBBoW-WuTiNQ. — Tho  fntmee  of  the  moat  Improreil  ribbon-loom  b  of  tbe  present  clay  are  still 
■iraogcd  upon  Uie  plan  of  the  old  J>ulcb  tnpoe  or  svlTel  loom.  The  shuttles  are,  bovever.  driTen 
by  the  wheel  and  rack.  The  chief  improTementB  la  the  loom  have  been  the  applicatloa  of  the  Jbc- 
quard  machine,  and  the  emplojment  of  sereral  tiers  of  BhuttleB  for  uaing  varioua  oolora  of  weft.  Fi^. 
iVid  and  S980  show  (he  melbod  of  Ihrowing  the  shuttles  or  awivels  by  meuis  of  the  rack-and-whcol 
motion.   The  shuttles  1 1  hsTS  asmsU 

rack  inBerted,ajid  they  are  gearod  in  »«*-  _    asso. 

the  star-wheels  »  h.  The  wheels  are 
woriicd  by  the  rack  R,  and  as  this 
raek  works  all  the  wheels  by  its  alten 
nste  motion,  the  shuttles  are  thrown 
from  side  to  side  of  the  opening 
through  the  warp. 

Pile  -  Wnvwo.  —  This  c1»hs  of 
weaving  includes  veWets,  Bnisauis  carpets,  fustians,  etc  It  oondsts  in  the  formation  of  loops  on  the 
surface  of  the  cloth,  and  if  the  loops  are  cut  through  Ihcy  fonn  a  brush-like  surface  to  the  cloth 
known  as  velvet.  If  the  loops  are  left  uncut,  similur  to  the  loops  on  1lrui>sels  carpels,  then  it  is 
knowa  as  lerry  velvet.  Tho  loops  may  be  formed  either  by  menns  of  the  ■Brp-thrcads  or  the  wcft- 
Ihreads,  and  they  are  called  the  pile-threads.  The  richest  description  of  velvet  made  (with  the  eiccp- 
tion  ot  Dutcli,  Genoese,  and  specially  made  velvets)  is  known  as  "  collar  velvet "  for  jientlcmen'a  coaia. 
The  pile-threads  are  of  silk,  but  the  weft  is  often  of  cotton,  and  velvets  so  woveD  ai-e  said  to  have 
cotton  backs.  Cotton  makes  the  body  of  the  cloth  fii-mer  and  more  suitable  for  the  pui-pose  than 
silk,  so  that  the  infeiior  matcrinl  is  not  used  on  the  score  of  economy  alone. 

>ig.  2B31  represents  a  seclion  of  a  velvet-loom,  ehowicg  all  the  working  parts  necessary,  but  an:it- 
ling  the  framing.  H'  ia  the  onlinary  narjj.bcam  eupjilyiu;;  the  thresds  for  tfae  body  of  the  cloth ;  F 
is  the  "pole"  (corruption  ot  pile' or  the  pjle-bcnm  which  contains  the  pile-thitads  ;  F  Is  the  doth- 
beam,  showing  that  it  has  made  ihi  ec-quartera  of  a  revolution  ;  and  S  is  a  closed  boi  to  contain  the 
velvet  as  it  ia  unwound  from  the  beam.  At  7  will  be  seen  loopa  rising  frotu  (besurfaceof  the  cloth, 
and  at  C  (he  loops  are  ehown  cut  through  at  their  upper  surface.  Tlicae  loops  are  made  by  inserting 
(hin  wires  into  the  shed,  which  are  beaten  up  nilh  the  elolh  aimilar  to  ordinary  neft-Ihreada.  One 
of  these  wire**  is  shown  thus  vovcn  in  the  cloth  at  ir,  sad  at  to'  another  wire  is  being  inserted.  Now 
Ijclween  each  insertion  of  the  wires  three  shoots  of  weft  are  ihi-onn  Into  the  cloth,  and  well  beaten 
tO(:elher ;  otherwise  the  pile-threads  after  they  were  cut  would  drnw  out.  fig.  iVSi  thows  a  plan 
of  Fig.  £031,  and  (he  same  letters  and  numbers  refer  to  each.  In  the  plan  the  wire  le'  is  shown 
placed  in  the  shed  of  the  warp,  and  will  be  driven  up  by  the  reed  R  in  (he  same  manner  as  the  wire 
When  both  wires  have  been  firmly  bound  into  the  cloth  by  the  wcfl-lhreads,  tt 


one  is  cut  out  by  means  of  a  knife  fixed  into  a  frame  and  called  a 
Thus  only  two  wires  are  used,  and  they  are  cut  out  alternately  by  tt 
ment  ia  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
to  flO  times,  and   upward,  ^^  ^^ 

per  inch  in  length  of  velvet 
woven,  and  three  times  that 
number  of  weft-threads,  it 
will  be  evident  that  great 
euctaess  in  the  operation 
is  necessary,  as  the  nlightest 
ntor  or  earelossness  would 
tut  the  warp-threads  out  of 
the  loom  —  a  oircumst 
unknowi 


IS  of  tl 


i  again  inserted. 
vet.  The  instru- 
n  sorted  from  SO 


r^^ 


t  vch 


The 


■ircs,  which  are  made  with 
» fine  (jwive  for  the  point 
ot  the  knife  to  enter,  are 
and  the 


^WT  tnily  m* 
IWsof  theti 


^  Ihe  well-known  sira- 

"»-«  such  beautiful  work 

"  veltrt  could  not  be  pro- 

"■nt    Kss.  2838  to  81186 

*?"tlietre»el.    The  knife 

•  i>  Gicd  into  a  frame  A. 

Till  frame  is  hinged  to  an- 
ntbcr  frame  S  at  the  point 
k,  M  that  the  weaver  can 

<qKn  and  sharpen  the  knife  easily.  The  knife  is  held  firmly  by  the  screw  >,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
fnoie  ■  small  adjusting  screw  <  is  placed  to  reflate  the  distance  of  the  knife  from  the  steel  frame 
jfigiinst  which  it  is  placed.  The  fi-ame  A  ia  of  brass,  but  all  the  rest  is  of  steel.  Tlie  indentations 
t'l  are  for  the  fiugei's  to  fit  in,  a  requisite  precaution  to  insure  accurate  hold  of  the  instrument. 
The  use  of  the  trevet  is  shown  in  the  enlarged  sketch.  Fig.  2937,  in  which  the  knife-edge  is  seen 
enlcrinjf  the  wire  a.  B  and  C  are  Ihe  bottom  portions  of  the  trevet,  and  rest  upon  the  warp  and 
"lotii  u  shown.     The  trevet  is  held  in  the  right  band,  and  drawn  fi'otu  left  to  right    It  is  pressed 
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Kgainat  tbe  flat  side  of  (he  ouUide  wire  u',  which  fonoB  the  guide  or  feece,  and  the  knife  is  t^h- 
lat«d  to  fkll  into  the  grooie  of  the  inside  wire  u.  When  upward  of  60  inBartions  of  the  wire*  per 
inch  ore  made,  an  idea  of  the  perfection  of  workmanship  required  for  the  pnrpoee  may  be  realiied. 
About  six  times  in  length  of  the  pile-thre&da  are  aaed  to  what  are  requiT'ed  for  the  "  back,"  which, 
of  ooufM,  arises  from  the  fonu&tion  of  the  loops.  Much  less  atiain  is  also  put  upon  the  pile-threads 
b;  the  use  of  emaller  weights,  as  shown  at  b  and  b'. 

Aftor  learins  the  beam  the  velvet  is  hung  up  b;  means  of  pln-faooks  in  the  box  B,  Rg.  89SI,  which 
keeps  It  free  from  injur;.  The  warp-  and  pile-threads  ms,;  be  traced  Id  tlie  figures  as  well  as  the 
weft.  The  beddlea  shown  at  H'  and  S^  work  the  ground-  or  waq)-threads  bj  raising  each  half  of 
the  threads  alternately  oa  in  phiin  weanng.  The  beddle  H*  raises  the  pile-threads  at  eierj  fourth 
change.  Singular  as  it  ma;  appear,  when  the  work  is  taken  from  the  loom  the  weaver  places  it  upon 
a  table,  and  b;  means  of  a  sharp  common  razor  literal];  shaves  or  mows  the  whole  surface  of  the 
pile  in  order  to  remove  an;  stra;  filaments  of  extra  lengdi  and  to  improve  the  face  of  the  cloth.  I^g. 
SUSS  shows  a  section  oF  tbe  velvet  through  the  line  of  warp-thrcads,  in  which  o  is  the  weft,  wu  the 
ground-  or  trar^thrcads,  and  pp  the  pile.  Rg.  S98T  is  a  section  at  the  eide  of  the  cloth,  and  the 
letters  refer  to  tbe  same  parts.  In  tiiese  figures  the  actual  formation  of  the  cloth  la  repreeeoled, 
excepting  that  the  pile-threads  are  usuail;  made  thicker  or  doubled. 

BrvtteU  and  other  pile  carpet*  are  made  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  velvet  above  described,  but 
general!;  the  pile  is  not  cut ;  coasequentlj  round  wires  are  used  instead  of  grooved  ones,  and  the;  are 
drawn  out  from  the  side  of  the  cloth.  There  are  two  descriptions  of  carpets,  one  in  which  the  pile- 
threads  have  had  the  pattern  printed  upon  them  previous  to  weaving,  and  the  other  ui  which  the 
threads  are  used  d;ed  in  separate  colors.  The  first  kind  is  known  as  tapeatr;  carpets,  and  form  a 
comparative!;  simple  and  cheap  manufacture,  when  compared  U  Brussels  carpets.  Let  tig.  2SS9 
represent  the  warp-  and  pile-threada,  with  the  pattern  printed  upon  tbe  pile-threads.  The  pile-threads 
are  marked  pp  and  the  ground-threads  u  w,  these  Ij'ing  between  and  under  the  pile-threads.  About 
five  of  these  warp,  or  ground-threads  are  used  U  each  strand  of  the  pile,  which  ma;  be  seen  In  sectJon 
in  Fig.  S940.  Now  when  the  threads  are  woven  together  the  pile  is  contracted  to  nearl;  one-third  of 
iu  length  in  conitequencc  of  the  loops,  and  the  distorted  fl^re,  as  printed,  becomes  of  the  intended 
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proporilona.  Thus  Fig.  2S39  becomes,  when  woven,  fig.  2S41.  A  section  of  the  cloth  is  shown  In 
Fii:;.  2942,  and  in  all  the  figures  the  same  letters  refer  to  the  same  parts.  The  threads  ee  do  not 
intersect  with  the  weft,  but  merel;  lie  between  the  warp-threads  a  a,  and  form  a  bed  or  ground  for 
tlie  pile  to  rest  upon.  The  wires  used  are  generalljsii  or  more  in  number  ;  for  if  onl;two  were  used 
tbe  loops  would  soaroelv  resist  the  strain  of  drawing  the  wire,  the  gi-cator  number  caiising  greater 
firmness  to  the  cloth  to  resist  the  strain. 

Drussels  carpet  is  a  ver;  different  affair.  A  great  variet;  of  threads  of  different  colora  are  required, 
and  they  are  selected  by  the  action  of  the  Jacquard  machine  to  form  the  pattern.  The;  are  wound 
upon  separate  bobbins,  for  each  color  is  used  in  various  lengths,  tig.  2943  represents  a  section  of  * 
Brussels  carpet.  The  threads  na  are  th^  warp  threads,  and  i>  the  weft.  Where  there  was  only  ooo 
thread  in  the  tapestry  eaipet  there  are  five  in  the  Hnissels;  thus  the  pile-threads  are  shown  at  wk, 
and  as  the  variaua  colors  are  required  they  are  drawn  to  the  surface  to  form  tbe  loops,  while  four-fiftbs 
remain  in  the  body  of  the  eloth.  The  grent  number  of  pile-threads,  and  their  being  of  wool  and  not 
of  hemp,  Bs  the  warp  and  weft  are,  cause  the  Brussels  carpet  to  be  much  thicker,  the  colors  brighter, 
and  altogether  a  superior  carpet  to  the  leas  costly  tapestry,  as  the  difference  in  price  attests. 

Many  kinds  of  carpets  and  rugs  are  woven  on  the  systems  above  described,  but  have  the  pile  cut 
as  in  cut-velvet  weaving,  such  as  Axminsler  and  Wilton  carpets, 

Tbe  foregoing  article  is  abridged  from  a  valuable  scries  of  practical  papers  on  weaving  in  Engi- 
tutring,  vols,  xvii.,  xviii,,  and  lix.  See  also  "  The  History  and  Frincipica  of  Weaving,"  Barlow, 
London  and  New  York,  1879, 

LOOllS,  POWER.     Power-looms  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : 

1.  The  ]>lain-c1olh  looin,  or  pisin  loom  aa  it  is  more  comrnonly  termed,  in  which  each  alternate 
thread  of  the  warp  ia  regularly  raised  and  depressed  in  succession,  while  the  weft  is  carried  across 
by  the  shuttle  at  each  sueh  motion  of  the  warp,  and  in  which  the  warp-threads  receive  their  motion 
from  a  pnir  of  cams  on  the  main  shaft  of  the  loom. 

2.  The  twill  looms,  in  which  three  or  more  cams  are  used,  operating  auecesaively  on  a  portion  of 
the  warp,  while  the  weft  ts  thrown  in  at  the  motion  of  each  cam,  in  sueh  a  manner  as  to  produce  a 
Burfsoe  marked  by  diagonal  lines,  produced  by  the  intersection  of  the  warp  nnd  weft. 

3.  The  multi-hamesa,  lappet,  or  chain  loom,  In  which  a  number  of  bainesses  are  used,  as  high  In 
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■ome  cun  u  40,  vUdi  harnesM*  are  operated  by  movable  Uppeta,  or  uljoBtable  pra}ectioiu  on  a 
wheel  or  chain,  *o  u  to  lift  them  in  an  irr«^ar  BocveiBioii,  but  in  one  which  Is  limited  by  their 
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rq^latod  by  the  order  in  which  the  warp-lbreads  mre  drawn  through  the  eyes  of  the  hamesa. 

4.  The  Jacquatd  loom,  in  which  ^^ 

eacli  thread  of  the  warp  hai  an  ^^ 

independi^Dl  hameu  or  mail  of  Ita 
own,  and  the  opcrstion  of  wlilch  in 
fnlly  described  under  Looms,  Coh- 


In  etnmection  wilh  all  these 
looma,  bowerer,  may  be  used  the 
double  shuttle-boi,  such  as  Is  ap- 
plied for  veavii^  cheeks  and 
plaids,  or,  BB  in  the  carpet'loom, 
a  extended  to  canr  a  number  of 
shuttles,  holding  different  colors. 

The  eswDtiai  parts  of  all  pow. 
^-looms  are  the  frame,  the  lathe, 
the  shuttle  iriotion,  the  hamesB  or 
b«ddle  motion,  iho  take-up  mo. 
lion,  the  let-off  motion,  the  weft 
or  Mop  motion,  the  crank  and  cam 
ihafls,  the  warp  and  cloth  beams, 
the  heddlea,  the  reed,  the  tem 
pies,  and  the  shuttle  and  shuttle- 
boi. 

Power-loomB  arc  sIbo  claseiflcd 
•Fcordlng  to  the  manner  in  which 
thMr  Blmttles  are  operated,  and 
ill  this  respect  form  three  distinct 

1.  The  pickiD|r-iitick  loom.  In 
this  loom  the  shuttle  In  made  from 
apple-WDOd,  jointed  at  both  end« 
and  shod  with  Iron  points.   A  slot 

la  cut  through  it  runnii^  nearly  its  whole  length,  in  which  is  a  spindle  which  cariies  the  rop  or  weft. 

2.  The  podtiTe-motion  loom.    In  thia  loom  itte  abuttle  is  drawn  through  the  web  by  the  oontinu 
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oat  contact  o(  Its  driver.  Hence  the  width  of  the  web  and  llie  number  of  ihuttlea  wliidi  it  is  pot' 
giMe  to  ctrrj  aorosg  aimullaneoiulj  are  unlimited. 

3.  The  rack-and-pinioD  ioom.  In  this  loom  the  ihuttle  iJl  pushed  from  one  side  of  the  web  and 
drawn  out  at  the  other,  tliroii-;h  its  cu^gement  with  pinions  driren  bj  racLts  at  each  side  of  the  web. 
The  shuttle  is  mode  of  boi-wood,  and  is  shaped  like  a  quarter  oioon,  with  an  opening  of  the  same 
shape  to  receive  the  weft.  Iq  lcug|li  it  is  three  times  the  width  of  the  web,  sad  hence  its  use  is 
limited  to  Teiy  narrow  wesTin^;.  The  general  operallon  of  the  racli.anJ-piD)on  loom  is  described 
under  "  Ribbon- Wearing  "  in  Loova,  Co.vnBUCTio:(  and  Uss  or. 

Picuno-Stici  PlilN  Looms. — Fig.  2944  represents  a  light  or  fast-running  plain  loom  built  bj  the 
Whitin  Mnchine  Wnrks  In  WhitinsviUe,  Uass.  The  loom  is  shown  from  the  rear,  and  eibibits, 
besides  its  own  especial  construction,  man;  of  the  essential  portions  cimmon  to  all  looms.    M  A  arc 


the  side  frames  which  form  the  gable-ends.  Theno  arc  tied  toother  front  and  hnck  b;  flrta.  Id 
front  is  the  breasl-rail  over  which  the  fabric  pusses,  and  in  renr  Ik  the  biick  rail.  This  last  is  termed 
[he  back  rul  when  staCionar;  or  the  tpAt/>.>v'' when  it  is  movable;  it  serves  to  support  the  web 
between  the  warp.beam  C  and  the  harness  (not  shown).  D  is  the  arcb  which  eitendEi  from  gable  lo 
gable,  and  supports  the  harness. 

The  following  are  the  principal  movinf;  parts  of  this  loom  :  The  la;  or  lathe,  E,  supports  the  shut- 
tle in  its  paj<Bage  throut;h  the  web  and  carries  tlie  rceJ.  The  Inihe  is  supported  bj  uprights  J^, 
called  the  swords,  which  have  a  Tulenim  in  the  trabte-ends  near  the  floor.  The  iathe  is  vibrated  by 
the  crank-shaft  G,  to  which  it  is  connected  bj  means  of  pitmans.  Immediatelj  under  the  cmnk- 
ritaft  is  ttie  cam-sbaft  H.     The  csioa  on  tliis  act  upon  trewilea  which  ntovo  the  hkmess.    It  will  b« 
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noted  thtt  tfacM  shikfU  w 

receire  the  shuttle  aa  it  ,  ^  .  . 

■hoei  at  their  lower  enda,  md  thus  the  eitramiiioa  ore  giien  m  parmllel  motion.  They  m 
tbrOD^  picker^anw  secured  oa  the  cam-ebsfl  and  placed  just  inside  the  gable-etidt,  which  act  on 
■aicable  levers.  These  levers  are  connected  to  the  picker^stafifa  by  straps,  and  spring  are  arrsnged 
lo  keep  each  staff  in  the  eilreine  end  of  its  shultle-txtx  when  it  is  not  engaged  bj  the  picker-came. 
Inside  the  sbuttle-boies  "swells  "  are  usual  1;  hinged.  When  the  shuttle  eaters  the  boi,  it  prestrca 
these  drclea  outirard,  and  thus  moves  a  projecting  rod  so  that  the  tatter  is  prevented  from  acting  on 
the  belt-shipper.  In  case  the  sbuttle  does  not  enter  its  box,  this  action  dues  not  take  place,  and  tlii: 
loom  is  automatically  stopped. 

The  loom  represented  in  Fig.  046  is  designed  tor  li^t  goods,  print-.cloth,  etc.  The  pulleys  run 
from  ISO  to  17C  revolutions  per  minute.  The  enKraving  illustrates  a  SO-inch  plain  loom  built  by  Ibe 
llasoa  llachine  Works,  of  Taunton,  Mass.     This  loom  !a  ilso  suited  (o  the  weaving  of  prinl-cioths. 

Picei.vo-Stice  Multi-Uakness  Looks. —  The  Crompion  Loom,  shown  is  Fit;.  S946,  is  an  eicellent 
and  well-kDown  type  of  the  multi-iunmsa  loom,  iatermedinte  between  the  plain  or  tvill  ioom  and  the 
Jacquard,  in  which  a  definite  number  of  hamesscB  is  used,  within  the  scope  of  which  the  pattern 
must  be  repeated.  This  is  done  by  the  actioo  of  the  pBttem.K;!iain  shown  at  A.  This  consists  of  a 
pair  of  endless  (^aios,  connected  by  rods,  on  which  rods  are  slipped  movable  rollers  as  shown,  these 
rollers  being  kept  in  their  proper  places  by  thin  colUra,  which  are  bIko  slipped  on  the  rods,  and  fill 
up  all  the  apace  on  them  not  occupied  by  the  rollers.  This  chain  posses  around  a  carrier-roll 
shown  at  D,  wlgich  is  rotated  the  length  of  one  link  of  the  chain  by  a  ratchet  motion,  connected  with 
a  oank-diak  on  the  main  shaft  of  the  loom,  aleacb  revolution  of  the  shaft  or  blow  of  the  lathe;  and 
psuing  betweoi  this  carrier-roll  and  the  hamess-levers  B,  the  latter,  which  are  pivoted  in  the  centre, 
are  vibrated  to  the  right  and  left  by  the  chain-rollers,  according  to  their  inteiijosition  or  non-inler. 
position  between  the  carrier-roll  and  the  bearing  points  of  the  levers.  Tbe  coiiia  E  pass  from  the 
top  and  hotlMn  of  these  levers  (o  the  harnesses  C,  around  (he  pulleys  F,  and  thus  raise  and  depress 
these  harnesses  by  the  lateral  motion  of  the  levers.  A  similar  chain  pBS.iin(;  around  the  roller  Q 
operates  the  levers  A,  and  by  the  chain  /  passing  over  the  roller  J  raises  or  lowers  the  shuttle-boi 
A",  so  as  to  bring  the  opening  of  either  boi  desii-ed  level  with  the  race  of  the  lathe.  The  lenptb  or 
"  repeat "  of  the  pattern  is  of  course  governed  by  the  number  of  links  in  the  chain,  which  can  be 
"made  np"  of  any  desired  lenf^tb.  Twenty-four-hamess  frames  form  the  limit  which  can  well  be 
applied  to  a  loom  of  ordinary  width  of  shed  ;  but  by  applying  another  set  of  lerers  to  the  Other  end 
of  the  loom,  with  the  harness  threads  of  sufficient  lenifth  to  permit  of  the  operation  of  their  frames 
above  and  below  tbe  space  occupied  by  tlie  ordinary  frames,  and  placing  the  harocsses  in  tbe  loom 
alternately,  so  that  the 
eyes  of  the  long  set  cod 
pass  up  and  down  be- 
tween the  frames  of  the 
short  Kt,  4S  harnesses 
on  b«  operated, 

H^  2M7   repre»enls 
a  satinet  loom  by  the 

ceding,  which  is  de- 
signed for  heavy  goods, 
such  as  satins,  twills, 
jeans,  etc.  It  has  four 
boxes  Bt  one  end,  and 
an  endless  chain  governs 
tod  moves  the  heddlc- 
levers,  and  can  be  read- 
ily changed  to  any  pat- 
tern without  tlie  aid  of 
cams.  The  loom  is  of 
the  open-shed  type,  and 
its  speed  is  ISO  picks 
per  minute 

Silk  -  Weacing  Loom,  | 
— K  new  and  very  in^c-  | 
nioiis  loom  has  been  late-  < 
ly  introduced  for  weav 
int' oilk  fabrics.  In  this  I 
loom,  Fig.  2949,  (he 
picker-staff  A,  which  re- 

Ihe  crank-disk  B.  car- 
ries an  eye-pointed  needle,  which,  reeciving  the  weft  from  the  bobbin  C,  passes  it  through  the  open 
sbed  of  the  warp,  where  the  loop  of  weft  which  is  formed  by  it  is  cauphl  and  held  by  a  selvaj;e 
tliread,  which  is  (lassed  through  the  loop  by  a  shuttle  motion  similar  (o  that  on  a  sewing  machine. 
The  adranlages  claimed  for  this  loom  are  :  much  higher  speed,  from  the  li^ht  weight  of  the  needle 
aitd  weft  to  be  moved  at  each  pick,  as  compared  with  any  shuttle;  less  cfaaGng  and  abrasion  of  the 
warp,  from  the  very  slight  opening  rec|uired  for  the  shed  ;  aod  the  saving  of  lo>=s  of  time  ia  chanpng 
shnttlM,  tbe  weft  being  fed  from  a  long  t»f  holding  many  thoui^and  yards.    The  harness  motion  is 
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operated  bj  cams  at  D,  and  Is  of  course  capable  of  tbe  Tariatioiu  which  can  be  giren  to  an;  loom, 

the  Dorellj'  being  in  the  applioition  of  tlia  weft  motion. 

Thi  Ltall  PosmTE-UoTioN  Loon,  manufactured  by  Meesrs.  J.  Jt  W.  LjaU  of  New  York,  ia  a  recent 

ftnd  rerj  valuable  iuvcntion,  and  ii  reiaarkable  for  tlie  great  acopc  of  iu  usefulnew.     It  is  applica- 
ble either  to  the  wearing 
■MS.  of  »erj  wide  and  beaiy 

fabiits,  such  as  jute  can- 
vas for  the  f oundilion  of 
floor  oil-cloths,  or  of  the 
Sneat  and  mo«t  delicate 

The  advantagee  em 
bodied  are :  tlrst,  the 
abolition  of  the  pidiing- 
Bticks;  second,  a  poutiTe 
motion  to  the  iliuttle 
from  an;  point  in  its 
course;  (Jiird,  the  nnlim- 
ited  width  of  the  fabKc 
which  ma;  be  woven  ; 
fourth,  the  unlimited  va- 
riety of  fabrics  which 
ma;  be  produced,  from 
the  finest  silk  to  the  heav- 
iest carpet,  from  jute  oil- 
cloth foundation  to  ei- 
quiaite  woven  embroider- 
ies ;  fifth,  the  almost 
total  absence  of  wear, 
through  the  small  mo- 
tion of  the  reed,  which 
thus  wears  but  little  on 
the  warps,  through  the 
small  opening  of  the 
beddlea,  which  thus  DlJFcr 

through  llie  absence  of 
f  rictioQ  of  the  shuiile  on 
the  jsnui,  and  the  non- 
subjection  of  tbe  weft  to 
sudden  pull  on  starting; 
and  siith,  the  eitremel; 
small  amount  of  power 
required  to  operate  the 
looms.    The  shuttle  mo- 
tion, which  is  the  essentisl  feature  of  the  invention,  will  be  understood  bj  referring  to  Fig.  2S49, 
where  the  shuttle  is  shown  resting  on  its  carriage  o.     Uotiou  is  pven  to  the  carriage  nnd  through 
it  to  the  shuttle  b;  means  of  a  stout  buid  u,  which  passes  over  grooved  pulleys  Qied   to  the 
endi  of  the  la;  and  commuaicaling  with  a  single  large  pulle;  underneath  the  loom,  to  which,  b; 
special  Diechantsni  hereafter  to  be  described,  the  proper  movement  ia  imparted.     Tbe  wheels  2  of 
the  curij^  are  pivoted  to  the  ends  of  short  horizontal  armi  ;  the  wheels  8  are  slmpl;  joumaled  in 
the  carriage.     The  weight  of  the  latter,  therefore,  rests  on  the  pivots  of  wheels  3 ;  and  as  these 
rest  on  the  lops  of  wheels  3,  it  follows  that  the;  must  receive  a  counter-motion  in  the  direction  of 
tiie  arrows  marked  on  them,  eiactl;  equal  lo  the  motion  of  wheels  2,  which  is  likewise  equal  to  tbe 


motion  of  the  carriage  along  the  raceway  L  Now  suppose  a  sheet  of  parallel  threads  lo  be  strctdied 
above  th<9  carriage  and  beneath  the  sbnttle  p.  Tbe  only  pants  where  these  threads  will  be  in  con- 
tact with  carriage  and  shuttle  are  obviously  between  the  wheels  3  of  the  former  and  wheels  4  of  the 
latter.  I(  we  move  the  carriage  so  that  the  wheels  2  revolve  to  the  left,  wheels  3  will  route  to  Ihe 
right;  and  supposing;  the  shuttle  removed,  it  is  clear  that,  while  Ihe  breads  arc  successively  raised 
as  wheels  8  pass  under  them,  the  rotation  of  said  wheels  precludes  an;  lateral  movement  on  their 
part     It  is  eas;  to  sec  that  the  laying  of  the  shuttle  Id  pUce  above  the  carriage  will  in  no  wise  aflect 
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Mt  Ktalt,  because  Um  wheela  8  rotate  the  wheels  i  at  predsely  the  Mme  speed;  m  titat  the 
EDcceseiTe  threads,  for  the  inapprecialile  inatutt  of  time  duriog  which  thef  are  between  ihuttle  and 
carriage,  ■ustiin  no  diMurangement  from  their  Doimal  poailjon  beyond  the  veij  dif^t  delation,  a 
■mall  fraction  of  an  inch,  caused  by  wbeeU  3.  Thie  olesrl;  inpoees  no  strain,  while  a  moment^a 
caodd^vtion  of  the  mechanics  of  the  derice  will  show  that  friction  on  tlie  threads  a  prsctlcallj 

toei. 


nothing,  being  applied  at  the  mere  liuu  formed  at  the  place  of  contact  of  two  rolling  bodies,  and 
this  ocTer  twice  at  the  same  points  ooDFidcred  in  horizontal  succession  from  thread  to  thread,  b«cauM 
the  sheda  are  corutantly  alternating  and  constantly  being  moved  liodiiy  away  as  the  weaiing  pro- 
gresees.  The  wheels  6  do  not  engage  with  the  wheels  4,  but  rollalonf;  the  nnder  surface  of  a  beveled 
rail,  holding  the  shuttle  down  to  its  work.  The  shuttle  is  doretail  in  section,  and,  when  in  place 
with  its  carriage,  can  only  be  remoTcd  by  drawing  it  out  at  the  end  at  tbe  lay. 

The  loom  mechanism  will  be  understood  from  Hgs.  20G0  and  S9B1,  It  is  necessBry  Id  man; 
casea  to  produce  a  dwell  Or  period  of  rest,  either  in  tbe  shuttle  or  the  lay.  In  the  one  case  the  shut- 
tle stops  Buffidentty  long  at  the  end  of  its  run  to  allow  of  the  lay  being  beaten  ;  in  the  other,  the 
lay  delays  its  beat  sufficiently  for  the  shuttle  to  make  its  journey.  The  dwell  in  the  lay  is  necessary 
in  making  beary  goods.  In  all  cases  it  is  a  great  desideratum  to  huTe  Ihe  motion  of  (he  shutllc 
Bwiftest  midway  in  its  course,  and  t'cntle  at  the  ends  ;  and  one  way  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is 
shown  in  t1^.  29GCI,  where  .il  Is  a  crsnk-disk,  from  which  motion  iB  Impailed  by  a  coDneCting-rod  B 
to  a  sliding  block  in  the  slotted  vibrating  arm  C.  J?  is  a  link  attached  to  the  sliding  block  and 
piToted  to  the  frame.  Arm  C  carries,  as  shown,  tbe  wheel,  actuates  the  shuttle-band,  and  Is  itself 
rotated  by  s  rack-and  pinion  device,  clearly  represented.  When  the  crank-disk  starts  from  the  posi- 
tion exhibited  (the  shuttle  tieing  at  the  end  of  the  race),  the  sliding  block  is  at  tbe  upper  end  of  the 
slot  in  arm  C.  Hence  the  arm,  and  conacquenllj  the  shuttle,  is  given  very  slow  motion.  But  ■■ 
one  end  of  ihe  con- 

uectii^-rod  is  carried  WVL 

up  the  disk,  its  other 
end  causes  the  sliding 
block  to  descend  to 
the  arm,  tbe  wheel  on 
the  outer  extremity 
ot  which,  therefore, 
eonstanlly  receives  an 
accelerated  motion, 
whidi  Is  most  rapid 
when  the   shuttle  is 

and  gradually  in  the 

es  until  the  pick  is 
made.  The  shuttle  is 
never  returned  until 
the  lay  is  got  home  ; 

■hat  tbe  position  of 
the  shuttle  is  to  the 
race  when  the  loom 
is  slopped,  on  sIa^^ 
in^  again  the  first 
thkg  done  Is  to  draw 
it  ont  of  the  way  of 
tbe  lay. 

Dwell  in  the  lay,  an  obvious  necessity  when  the  shuttle,  In  weaving  wide  fabrics,  has  to  travel  a 
very  long  distance,  is  obtained  by  the  device  represented  in  Fig.  SBSl.  .<4  is  a  slotted  pulley  wheel, 
in  tbe  slot  ot  wMtii  Is  a  sliding  block,  to  which  is  attached  the  crank  of  the  shaft  S,  which 
imparts  motion  to  the  lay.  The  crank-wrist  is  eccentric  to  the  pulley ;  and  as  the  latter  revolves, 
it  UKraea  ndially  in  the  slot.    Consequently,  when  nearest  tbe  centre  it  imparts  an  extremely  slow 
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or  no  motion  la  the  shaft  B,  and  a  quick  moTCmeDt  when  it  has  traveled  ont  toward  the  droiio- 
ference. 

Fig.  29S2  represents  the  plun  poaitire-motiOD  loom.  In  a  full-page  engraTuig  la  ahown  the  vide 
loom  extiibited  at  the  Centennial  Ii!ipo«tion.  Thin  great  machine  wai  uied  for  ireaving  floor-cloth, 
maluog  ■  fabric  S  jards  in  width  and  40  jsnje  in  length  in  10  hours,  or  8£0  Tards  per  daj.  The 
ahuttle  traveled  81  feel  at  every  run,  and  moved  8G  times  per  niiaule. 

Another  form  of  posi live-motion  loom,  Fig.  29G3,  weaves  four  wvba  of  seamlesB  bags,  cra^h,  can- 
vas, etc.  up  to  '26  JDcliea  wide,  with  one  mectaaniani.  Tliei'u  are  four  shuttles  connected  by  rods  in 
the  aingte  raceway  ;  and  tlicy  are  caused  to  travel  so  that  each,  in  passini;  to  one  aide  or  the  other, 
fills  the  place  praviuusly  occupied  by  ica  neighbor.  The  bottom  of  the  bag  is  closed  in  the  loom,  so 
that  aa  the  bagd  are  woven  it  is  merely  necessary  to  cut  them  apart..  The  machine  travels  at  the 
rate  of  about  120  picks  per  hour.  An  important  advantage  of  this  loom  ia  shown  by  the  fact  that 
bj  actual  test  it  has  been  found  to  produce  more  material  in  a  given  time  than  can  tour  separate 
looms,  eadi  making  one  bag.  The  reason  of  this  ia  stated  to  be  that  ivheQ  tour  looms  are  used,  if 
nns. 


an  aci^iilcnt  happens  lo  ouc  of  them,  the  entire  attention  of  Ihe  operative  in  charge  of  the  four  is 
^Lven  to  remdlyin-;  it,  and  hence  the  other  three  looms  are  allowed  to  run  on  unattendei],  Ihe  lack  of 
lare  reaulling  very  probably  in  other  nccidenta  in  them.  The  consequence  is  that  the  aggregate 
work  of  the  four  looms  rarely  eicoeds  the  continuous  work  of  two  mnchinca.  In  the  four-beam  loom 
here  represented,  when  an  aceiilcut  happens,  tlic  whole  machine  stops,  anil  thus  no  further  damage 
can  be  produced.    One  irirl  can  attend  two  of  these  looms,  equal  to  eight  ordinary  looms. 

The  corset-loom,  Fis.  2934,  is  a  combination  of  Ihe  poMtive-modon  power-loom  with  the  Jac<iuard 
apparatus.  Four  webs  of  corset  are  woven  at  once,  in  perfect  form,  all  precisely  similar,  and  yet 
possessing  every  gore,  every  gusset,  eTcry  welt  formerly  laboriously  put  In  by  band-work.  Five  cor- 
sets per  day  waa  the  Client  of  the  labor  of  the  German  weaver  ;  this  wonderful  Invention  makes  84 
in  inBnitely  superior  manner  in  the  same  time.  The  Jacquard  cards  govern  the  quantity  of  warp  to 
be  kept  in  action,  so  that,  when  tor  instance  Ihe  parts  which  fit  about  the  protruding  portions  of  the 
iMdy  are  to  be  made,  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  warp  is  kept  in  play,  and  through  this  only  tha 
wefl  pasr'es.  As  the  shuttle  then  does  not  pass  Lhroii£;h  tlie  whole  warp,  but  Over  a  portion  of  it,  it 
would  necessarily  seem  that  a  slock  loop  of  weft,  corrcspouiling  to  that  portion  in  Icngtii,  would  Iw 
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kft.    TtuB  la  prorlded  t<K  b/ 

■  let-off  device  in  the  shuttle, 

Ml  that  (he  thread,  paaeing  tu 

and  fro  (after  leKriog  tbe  bob- 
tin)  eereral  times  betveec  ei- 

lended  leai-aprings,  ii  alirija 

lield  taut,  and  tbuB  odIj  (he 

exact  amount  required  for  the 

pick  IB  allowed  to  escape. 
The  Looa  Tevflx. — An  itn- 

portanc  acceitsor;  to  the  loom 

ia  the  "temple,"  which  aervt'S 

(he    purpoae  of    boldiog    the 

cloth    extended    to    tlie    full 

width  of  tbe  reed  during  tbe 

operation  of   wcaTing.     The 

most  common  form  of  it  is 

represented  In  He;-  ^^65.    i. 

pair  of  temples  are  used,  one 

at  each  side  of  the  clotb.     At 

•  is  tbe  roller,  made  of  wood, 

and  set  with  fine  steel  teeth, 

whidi  tctoItes  in  the  cup  e  of 

the  temple-bar  1.     This  bar, 

with  its  Bpring  3,  pla;a  loogi-   ■ 

naliDally  in  the  stand  2,  which 

in  bolted  to  the  breas^be»m 

of  Ibe  k>om  at  a.    The  roll  is 

eo*«red  bj  the  top  e,  whicli 

joat  cl«ar«  tbe  point  of  tbe 

trath,  and  the  bar  ia  held  on 

tbe  nand  b^  the  cap  S.    The 

•priD);  8  holds  the  temple  in 

poMtim,   jet    permits    it    to 

jield,  BO  as  to  avoid  frncture  should  tlie  shuttle  p;et  caught  between  it  and  tho  lathe  of  the  loom. 

LcT-orr  uio  Take-it?  Uotioni. — Tbe  "  let-off  "  ia  the  device  whcrebj  the  yim  is  allowed  to  unwind 

from  the  warp-bcam  at  such  a  rate  as  shall 

"•^  be  required  by  tbe  weaving  process.    This 

rate  depcnda  upon  tbe  rate  of  tbe  picks,  tbe 

sizes  of  the  warp-  and  weft-Ui reads,  and 

the  compactness  with  which  the  matcnat  is 

beaten  up  bj  the  Uj.    Tbe  "take-up"  is 

6     the  winding  on  to  the  cloth-beam  of  the 

completed  web,  and  this  proceeds  coinri- 

dently  with  Che  let-off  frcm  the  warp-beam. 

Rcgulftrily  of  let-off  Is  secured  bj  mnkhif; 


the  rate  of  surface  motion  of  the  warp-beara  depend  upon  the  I 
nrvulution  of  the  beam  to  secure  equal  speed  of  let-off  will  beet 
ishes  npoD  tbe  roller.  ^^ 

Let-olfB  ma;  bo  either  positive  or  "™- 

frictiooaL  Id  tbe  first  case  they  are. 
so  made  aa  to  let  off  a  given  amount  of 
yam  and  no  more  for  each  swing  of 
tbe  batten.  A  frictioual  let-off  gires 
off  all  the  jam  that  tbe  take-up  will 
take  from  it  The  take-up  may  be 
podtive,  requiring  a  f^ven  amount  of 
yam,  or  it  may  be  conservative,  taking 

all  that  the  let-off  will  allow  It  to  have.  | 

It  ia  obvious  that  there  cannot  be  both 

a  positive  let-off  and  a  poeiUve  take-up  simultaneously,  because  tlio  ncfl-llirrail  is  never  of  VDiunn 
slie;  ami  not  only  would  thi«  have  to  bo  oomponsatod  for,  but  alhmasca  would  also  have  to  be  nuulo 
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for  the  shortCDing  of  the  warp  due  to  itB  interlikdog  with  the  weft.  The  neareBt  approach  to  this  bi 
tbe  poBitive  taliu-up  aod  fricUaoal  Ict^ff ;  or  Ibcre  ma;  be  «  poaitiTc  Ictofl  and  a  oonwrratiTe  take- 
up  vbich  malntaina  a  constant  puU.  Tbe  relaUve  advantage!  of  these  two  syslenis  depeod  some- 
what on  the  fabiic  woven;  but  generally,  for  fine  sheeting  especlallj,  a  positive  let-oS  is  preferred, 
03  producing  a  mora  uniform  fabric 

An  example  of  s  frictional  let^ff  Is  given  in  Tig.  S9Sfl.  Tbe  platform  A  is  held  ngainat  the  jam 
bj  the  spring  B,  which  also  is  connected  to  the  ends  of  the  pivoted  Icveri  C.  On  tbe  other  ex- 
tremities of  these  levers  are  brake-straps  paBung  over  wheels  on  tbe  ends  of  the  ;am-beam.  An 
ihe  yam  diminishes  in  diameter  on  the  beam,  the  platform  A  rises.  The  strain  of  the  spring  on 
the  levera,  and  conaequcnil;  the  pressure  on  the  bral(e-strap9,  is  thus  relaxed,  and  the  yftm  ix 
allowed  to  unwind  more  rapidly. 

Positive  take-ups  are  gener»l!y  simply  pawl-and-ratchct  meclianiam,  there  being  two  powU,  one  lo 
hold  and  the  other  to  puab  a  ralchet-wbcel  connecting  with  tbe  cloth- besiii  by  gearing. 
LOUCHETTE.    See  Dbkoqino. 

LUBRICANTS.    The  table  in  the  article  Fbiction,  pages  8B1  and  852,  Tol.  L,  shows  the  change  in 
the  coefficient  of  friction  due  to  the  use  of  different  lubricants.    A  lubricant  ia  supposed  lo  prodnor 
iU  effect  by  filling  up   the  dsprosaiona  and 
^^^^^  spaces  between  the  ridges  that  exist  in  all  bod- 

ies, however  Hmootfa,  and  thus  converting  the 
friction  between  rough  and  unyielding  surfaoes 
into  friction  between  smoother  bodies.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  where  a  bearing  is  subjected  to 
great  pressure,  it  is  msdc  to  revolve  OD  Wftter 
or  oil  forced  under  it  by  hydrmulio  piiwuif. 
Sach  a  bearing,  which  largely  reduces  the  fric- 
tion and  wear,  is  illustrated  in  the  article  PcNro 

AND  FCHPINQ  ENaiHKS. 

Many  i  nvcntors,  reasoning  from  tbe  supposed 
action  of  lubricants,  ai  eipi^ned  above,  have 
endeavored  to  apply  some  solid  mateiial  which 
shall  act  in  the  same  manner  as  •  fluid  lubri- 
cant, rendering  tbe  rubbing  surfaces  smoother 
and  less  liable  to  wear,    (toe  of  the  most  lutv 
ccBsful  materials  that  have  yet  been  produced  in 
mettline,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Stuart  Gwynn.     Practical  experiments,  extending  over  a  number  of 
years,  seem  lo  show  conclusively  that  there  are  many  places  in  which  this  material  can  be  used, 
taking  the  place  of  oil  completely.     Uetaline  is  composed  of  two  or  more  alloys,  usually  with  an 
amalgam  to  cement  the  mass  togetner.    The  alloys  ara  sepamtelv  reduced  to  powder,  mixed,  pressed 
repeatedly,  and  abraded  niter  each  operation;  and  arc  finally  compressed  to  the  required  form  under 


pressures  varying  from  QO  to  100  tons  per  square  inch.  Metaline  is  ordinarily  finished  in  the  fcnii 
of  small  cylinders,  though  it  is  also  msde  in  other  shapes  for  apocial  purposes.  Flp.  2937  will  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  manner  of  using  metsline  in  ordinary  journal-boxes.  A  number  of  holes  are 
bored  in  the  Irax,  breaking  joints,  so  that  no  straight  line  can  ho  drawn  in  any  direction  without 
iotenecting  some  cif  the  holes ;  all  the  holes  arc  then  filled  witii  the  cylindrical  blo^s  of  metaline, 
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and  the  surface  is  dressed  off  smooth.  Very  small  boxes  are  recessed,  and  the  roctaliue  is  foixxHi 
in,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a  babbitted  box.  Solid  blocks  of  metaline  arc  also  used  for  small  end- 
bearings,  with  sections  having  the  form  of  Schiele's  curre  described  under  Friction,  or  of  other  suit^ 
able  shapes.  Metaline  bearings  have  been  used  with  notable  success  on  loose  pulleys,  and  metaline 
has  been  combined  with  suitable  material  to  form  a  self-lubricating  packing. 

The  value  of  a  lubricant  cannot  be  determined  by  simple  inspection,  and  it  is  only  by  a  series  of 
careful  tests  that  its  relative  standing  in  comparison  with  other  lubricants  can  bo  fixed.  Numerous 
testing  machines  have  been  devised  for  determining  the  value  of  lubricants.  A  simple  one  used  by 
lu  D.  Napier,  and  described  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  in  IS^S,  in 
shown  in  Fig.  2958.  A  pulley  was  fixed  on  a  lathe-mandrel,  and  covered  with  a  half  bush,  which 
was  loaded  equally  on  each  side  to  any  desired  extent.  When  the  pulley  revolved,  the  tendency  of 
the  bnsh  to  revolve  also  was  measured  by  a  spring-balanee,  and  the  coeflBdent  of  friction  was  deter- 


mined by  the  formula 


■^^ —  X  —  ;  in  which  expression  IT  is  the  weight  resting  on  the  pulley,  indud- 

ing  the  two  loading  weights  and  the  half  bush ;  p  is  the  reading  of  the  s(»ring-balance ;  R  is  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  mandrel  to  the  point  where  the  spring-balance  is  attached  ;  and  r  is 
the  radius  of  the  friction-wheel.  A  summary  of  the  experiments  made  with  this  machine  is  con- 
tained in  The  Engineer  for  Feb.  26,  1876. 

Fig.  2959  is  an  elevation  of  a  more  delicate  Instrument  used  by  Mr.  Napier.  A  block  Ay  con- 
nected by  a  chain  with  the  spring-balance,  is  pressed  against  the  friction-disk  by  a  balanced  lever 
(7,  which  is  a  segment  of  a  roller,  and  is  pivoted  on  the  short  arm  of  a  bent  lever  D  D,  The  long 
arm  of  this  lever  is  linked  with  a  lever  /*,  the  latter  having  a  sliding  weight  L  for  the  purpose  of 
varying  the  pressure  of  the  block  A  on  the  friction-disk. 

Many  oil-testing  madiines  are  fitted  with  thermometers  for  indicating  the  lise  of  temperature, 
and  connters  for  registering  the  number  of  revolutions.  An  elaborate  machine,  belonging  to  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Ck>mpany,  is  illustrated  and  described  in  the  JiaSroad  Qoxdie 
for  June  15, 1877.    The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  some  tests  made  with  this  apparatus : 

Vahtfi  ofdiffertni  LubrieaniSj  <u  determined  by  Tats  tciih  Machine  on  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern naUroady  under  the  direction  of  the  Purchasing  Agent  and  Master  Car-builder^  60  drops  of  Oif 
used  in  each  Tetiy  continued  until  tfie  Temperature  of  Sie  Oil  had  changed  from  60"  to  200   F, 
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Tests  of  tills  character  are  of  course  far  from  complete,  since  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
because  one  oil  will  make  more  revolutions  than  another  under  a  certain  pressure,  in  having  its 
temperature  elevated  a  given  amount,  it  is  in  all  respects  the  best.  Perhaps,  by  changing  the  pres- 
sure or  the  speed  of  revolution,  the  result  might  be  reversed :  one  oil,  after  remaining  on  the  jour- 
nal for  some  time,  might  become  thick  or  decomposed,  and  lose  its  value  as  a  lubricant  7  or  the  oil 
that  seemed  the  best  might  contain  impurities  that  would  be  injurious  to  the  metals  with  whidi  it 
came  in  contact.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  an  oil-test,  to  be  complete,  involves  a  va/iety  of  steps, 
whidi  can  only  be  followed  by  an  cspert.  Sudi  tests  as  those  detailed  in  the  preceding  table,  bow. 
ever,  are  of  considerable  value. 

Another  very  simple  test  of  the  relative  permanent  fluidity  of  different  lubricating  oils,  an  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Nasmyth's,  consists  of  a  plate  of  iron  4  inches  wide  by  6  feet  Icn^^,  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  wbich  six  equaJ-sized  grooves  are  planed.  This  plate  is  placed  in  an  inclining  position,  say 
1  inch  in  6  feet.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  as  follows:  Suppose  we  have  six  varieties  of  oil  to  test, 
and  we  arc  desirous  to  know  which  of  them  will  for  the  longest  time  retain  its  fluidity  when  in  con- 
tact with  iron  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air ;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  pour  out  eimuUaneousfi/ 
at  the  upper  end  of  each  inclined  groove  an  equal  quantity  of  each  of  the  oils  under  examination. 
This  is  very  conveniently  and  correctly  done  by  means  of  a  row  of  small  brass  tubes.  The  six  oil8 
then  make  a  fair  start  on  their  race  down  hilf ;  some  get  ahead  the  first  day, -and  some  keep  ahead 
the  second  and  third  day,  but  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  truth  begins  to  come  out ;  the  bod  oils, 
whatever  good  progress  they  have  made  at  the  outset,  come  soon  to  a  standstill  by  their  gradual 
coagulation,  while  the  good  oil  holds  on  its  course ;  and  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days  there  is  no 
doubt  left  as  to  which  is  the  best ;  it  speaks  for  itself,  having  distanced  its  competitors  by  a  lorf 
way.     Unseed  oil,  which  nmkcs  capital  progi'ess  tJie  Jirsi  dag,  is  set  fast  after  having  traveled  18 
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inches,  while  Becond-clnas  sperm  benta  flKl-ciasi  epcnn  b;  14  incbee  in  nine  daj)i,  liaving  tniTened 
ia  tb>t  time  D  feet  8  inches  ilown  tbe  hill.  The  following  table  will  show  the  state  of  the  uil-nce 
after  a  nine  dnja'  run ; 
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Uftn;  IntereB^n;  paHiculftn  relating  to  teats  of  lubricants,  irith  descriptions  of  the  principal  oll- 

tMliDg  machines  in  usctO'day,  were  given  by  Prof.  Thurston  in  a  lecture  delivered  befoie  the  Ua^ 

ter  Cur-Builders'  Assoeiation,  Dec.  20,  ISTT,  a  good  abstract  of  nhich  may  be  found  in  tbe  Ra^road 

n<aMt  for  Januury,  I87S.     Fig«.  2060  and  2961  are  two  views  of  an  oii-teeling  machine  patented 

by  Prof.  Thurston,  who  describes  its  construction  and  oporatioa 

■a  follows : 

"  The  mHchine  is  Qttcd  for  a  wide  ran;:c  of  pressures,  as  is 
seen  on  the  indci-plate  Jf  jV,  on  the  pendulum  HH,  where  the 
large  figures  represent  the  total  pressures  on  the  jomnal,  and 
those  opposite  the  corresponding  pressures  per  square  inch.  The 
speed  of  the  machine,  wbeo  the  belt  is  upou  the  largest  pnlley 
of  the  cone  C,  should  be  that  which  will  give  the  least  speed  of 
rubbing  at  the  surface  of  the  tcsliny  journal,  which  is  to  be 
usually  adopted.  The  figures  on  the  arc  P  F,  traversed  by  the 
pointer  O,  attached  to  the  pendulum,  are  such  that  tlie  quotient 
of  tbe  reading  on  tbe  arc  P  P,  by  the  total  pressure  read  from 
the  front  of  the  pendulum  at  M  N,  gives  the  '  coelGdent  of  friiv 
tion,'  L  e.,  the  proportion  of  that  pressure  which  meaaui-es  tbe 
resistance  due  to  friction.  A  printed  table  is  furnished  with  each 
machine,  giving  th^c  caclflcionts  for  a  wide  range  of  pressures 
and  arC'resdinga. 

"  To  determine  /he  lubriealing  qualilff,  we  remove  tbe  pendulum 
H  HiTQia  testing  journni  G  Q\  adjust  the  machine  to  run  at  the 
desired  pressure  by  turning  the  screw-head  A',  projecting  from 
the  lower  end  of  tbe  pendulum,  until  the  index  J/,  above,  shows 
the  right  pressure,  and  adjust  it  to  run  at  the  required  speed  by 
placing  the  belt  on  the  right  pulley,  C.     Wo  then  throw  out  the 
bearing  by  means  of  the  two  little  cams  on  the  head  of  the 
liendulum  H ;  we  Dcit  carefully  slide  tbe  pendulum  upon  tbe  testicg  journal  Q  G',  and  see  Hint  no 
Bcrateliing  of  joui-nnl  or  brasaes  takes  place.    Then  we  oil  the  Journal  tlirougb  the  oil-cups  or  ^e 
oil-holes,  set  the  machine  in  motion,  running  it  a  moment  until  the  oil  is  well  distributed  over  the 
journal.    Kelt  stop  the  machine;  loosen  the  nut  or  the  cams  which  confine  tbe  BpHog,  And,  when 
it  b  fairiy  in  contact  and  bearing  on  the  lower  brass  with  full  pres- 
xure,  tum  tbe  brass  nut  or  the  cams  fairly  out  in  contact,  so  that  thc- 
s^ring  mav  not  be  jammed  by  tbeir  shaking,  back  while  working. 
Now,  start  the  machine  a^n  and  run  until  tlie  behavior  of  the  oil 
IS  determined,  keeping  u[i  a  free  feed  thivughoiit  tbe  cipcriment. 
At  intervals  of  one  or  more  minulcf,  as  may  prove  most  satisfactory, 
observe  and  record  the  temperature  given  by  the  thermometer  Q  Q', 
and  the  reading  indicated  on  ibe  arc  P'  of  the  machine  by  the  point- 
er 0.    When  both  readings  have  ceased  to  vary,  the  ciperiment 
may  be  terminated.     IScniovc  the  pendulum,  Gnit  rellcvinjr  tbe  pres- 
sure of  the  spring,  and  clean  the  journal  and  brasses  with  exceed- 
ingly great  care  from  every  sign  of  grease  ;  and  be  especially  cai^c- 
ful  not  to  leave  a  particle  of  lint  on  either  surface,  or  any  grease  in 
■be  oil-eup  or  oil-pnssuges.     A  comparison  of  the  results  thug  ob- 
tained with  sei-eral  oils  will  show  their  relative  values  na  reducers  of 
friction.    In  each  ca^  we  record,  in  tables  like  the  blanks  which  ai« 
lent  with  the  machine:   t.  The  pressure  and  speed  of  rubbing  at 
each  trial;  S.  The  observed  temperature;  3.  The  readings  on  the 
:irj  of  the  machine ;  4.  The  calculated  coeffidents  of  friction.    We 
enter  at  the  end  of  the  triftl  tbe  average  and  the  minimum  ooeffU 
eiints,  and  the  total  dl->tance  rubbed  oner  hy  the  bearing  surfaces. 

"  To  di-tfiwne  the  UMIitgo/l/ie  oil  lo^tn,  wc  Mow  the  machine 
to  stand  with  the  journal  wet  with  oil,  but  with  none  feeding  througli 
the  beann?,  for  l:f  or  24  hours  or  more,  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Then  start  up  and  run  a  few  moments  until  the  reading  nn  thearci'i',  having  fallen  to  a  minimum, 
b^ns  to  rise  og^n  ;  then  stop  at  micr.  Compni^c  the  minimum  coefficients  thus  obtained  from  the 
several  oils  to  be  examined ;  that  which  gives  the  eniallcat  Qguro  will  be  least  liable  to  gum  during 
the  period  of  tine  ^ven  to  the  test. 
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"  7b  jArmuM  dunMHty,  we  proceed  M  ia  do- 
tcfmiuing  the  frictioo,  except  that  Che  labHeant 
•houM  not  be  coniinuouBly  supplied,  but  should  bo 
fed  to  1  he  bekHng,  h  small  and  defiolM  portion  at  a 
time— ssT  a  drop  tor  each  2  inches  len^b  ot  jour- 
nal. Eitretse  care  should  be  taken  that  cadi  por- 
lioa  Bctuall;  reaches  the  journal,  and  id  not  lost 
dther  in  the  oil-hole  or  by  being  wiped  off  the  jour- 
nal, and  that  the  portions  applied  are  txaiUty  equal. 
When  the  friction,  as  shown  bj  the  pointer  0,  haa 
passed  a  minimnm  and  begins  to  rise,  the  macfainc 
■bonid  be  carefully  watched,  and  should  be  stopped 
dtber  at  Che  inatant  that  the  friction  has  readied 
double  the  minimuni,  or  when  the  thermometer 
indkates  S12°  F. :  or  else  another  portion  of  the 
lubricant  should  be  then  applied  to  the  joDmal. 
This  operxtion  should  be  repented  until  the  dura- 
tion  of  each  trial  becoraea  nearly  the  same;  an 
avenge  may  then  be  taken  eicher  of  the  lime,  of 
the  number  of  reTolationa,  or  at  the  distance  rubbed 
over  by  the  bearing,  which  average  will  measure  the 
ilnrabitity  of  that  lubricant.  Next,  we  earefully 
dean  the  testing  journal,  and  proceed  as  before 
with  the  next  idl  to  be  tested.  In  making  compari- 
■ans  we  always  test  the  standard  as  well  as  the 
competing  oils  on  the  same  journal  and  under  pre- 
cisely  the  same  conditions.  We  are  compGl1?d  to 
be  eieeedingty  careful  of  the  testing  journal.  A 
acratdi  will  alter  the  condilionn,  sometimes,  (o  a 
Dwasaiable  degree.  For  nice  work,  the  slie  of 
drops  is  very  carefull;  preserved  constant.  It  is 
sometimes  weighed  on  a  chemist's  balance.  For 
rough  woHc,  a  dropper,  such  as  is  used  for  medi- 
cine, with  careful  handling,  will  do  very  well.  I 
have  had  very  f;ood  work  done  by  dropping  the  til 
from  a  No.  6  wire,  filed  smoothly  to  rather  a  blunt 
point.  Dipping  it  in  the  oil,  the  first  drops,  when 
hekl  vertical,  are  variable,  but  after  a  half  minulc 
or  so  they  become  uniform.  We  use  the  drop  that 
bits  after  the  expiration  of  three-quarters  of  n  min- 
ale.  This  wire  yields  drops  of  sperm,  at  that  in- 
stant, wei^ii^  H  milligrammes.  We  are  always 
careful  to  see  that  the  testing  journal  has  a  little 
eod-plsy  in  its  bearings,  and  keep  it  moving  during 
the  test,  to  keep  the  oil  distributed." 

A  record  of  experiments  made  with  this  machine 
on  the  ordinary  commercial  oils  was  published  in 
the  Palyttehnu!  Raua  for  April,  1877.  The  sur- 
face speed  of  the  journal  was  about  7G0  feet  per 
minnte;  the  pressares  varied  from  8  to  48  lbs.  per 
square  inch ;  the  eoeffident  of  friction  varied  with 
(he  different  oils  and  pressures  from  0.07  to  0.17, 
and  the  rise  of  temperature  under  the  same  circum- 
stances from  106°  to  37S°  F.  Prof.  Thurston's  ci- 
perimeata  are  fully  detailed  in  his  work  on  "Fric- 
tkm  and  Lubricstion,"  Kcw  York,  187U. 

Various  contrivances  have  been  proposed  for  tn- 
dicstins  an  undue  rise  in  the  temperature  of  a  bear- 
ii^  f^f.  Mayer  has  su^cstcd  that  the  shaft  be 
arrered  with  a  composition  that  shall  change  to 
a  bright-red  color  when  a  given  temperature  ia 
im^ted.  R.  H.  B. 

LUBRICATORS.  The  neoesstty  of  keeping  the 
woriiing  parts  of  an  engine  well  lubricated  must  be 
apparent ;  and  aatomalic  lubricators  are  frequently 
employed,  to  furnish  a  constant  supply.  Oil.cups 
containiT^  wicks  which  set  after  the  manner  of  si- 
phons are  frequently  used  on  the  ^ides  and  shaft- 
j<Nim«ls,  and  the  same  attachments  are  sometimes 
fined  to  crank  and  cross-head  pins.  Oil-cups  are 
■bo  attached  to  these  pins  by  telescopic  pipes,  so 
that  the  oil-cups  are  statioDarj,  and  are  at  the  same 
t  commanication  with  the  moving 
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pins.    A  Tciy  neat  and  effective  sTstem  for  tbc  eontinuonB  Inbrioatkm  of  tbe»e  pina  automaticall;  iti 

used  on  the  Porter-Allen  cn^ne,  aod  illustrated  in  Figa.  2eu2  and  HS3.    It  will  be  observed  that 

Ihe  innsr  end  of  the  connecting-rod  carries  a  projecting  lube,  wbicli  cDinmunicBtes  with  the  cros«- 

bcad  pin,  and  nhicli  strilcea  the  wiiik  of  a  stationary  oil-cup  at  each  rcTulution,  thus  coDiejicg  oil  to 

the  pin.    The  crank  also  carries  a  projecting  tube,  comtuunlcating  as  sbowu  with  Iho  surface  of  the 

crank-pin,  and  striking  the  wick  of  an  oil-cup 

^"*-  at  each  revolution  of   the  engine.    Although 

bat  a  amall  supply  of  oil  is  takcD  up  bj  these 

tubes  at  each  revolution,  the  action  is  continn- 

0U3,  and  the  pins  receive  safGdent  all  to  keep 

them  alwajs  ooid.     It  ma;  be  proper  to  call 

BttentioD  to  the  peculiar  form  of  conuecting- 

Tod  shown  in  these  figures.    It  will  be  seen 

that  it  Is  flat,  so  that  it  can  be  made  oompara- 

tivelj  narrow,  and  placed  closer  lo'  the  crank 

than  ia  possible  with  the  ordinary  form.    The 

cioBx-head  pin,  it  will  be  seen,  ia  flattened  on 

two  sides.    The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  oon- 

atrucdon,  which  is  repreflentative  of  the  bf»t 

practice,  is  obvious. 

The  internal  working  surfaces  of  an  engine, 
that  ia,  the  valves  and  scats,  piston  and  cylin- 
der, also  require  to  be  lubricated ;  and  there 
are  numerous  continuous  cylinder  lubricatora 
in  the  market,  some  of  them  quite  complicated 
in  structure.     It  is  doubtful,  howerer,  if  any  of 
them  are  more  .effective  tban  tbe  Blmple  con- 
trivance used  on  tbe  I'orter-Alicn  engine,  and 
illudirated  in  Fig.  S934.     The  cup  here  shown  hns  onlj  to  be  Gllcd  with  oil,  and  the  valve  regulated 
Kt^ra  the  proper  aappiy,  when  steam  will  cater  from  the  chest,  condense,  and  displace  tbe  oil,  which 
ihuA  flnda  its  waj  gradually  into  the  ateam-cheiit  and  cylinder.     Lubricatora  of  this  general  form  are 
largely  used  in  Europe,  and  a  general  account  of  their  various  modifications,  with  descriptions  of 
other  forms,  will  be  found  In  the  "Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Engiaecrs"  for  1870.       B.  H.  D. 

MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION,  PRINCIPLES  OF.  A  machine  i*  a  combination  of  resistant  bodies 
»o  arranged  that  by  their  means  the  mechanical  forcoe  of  nature  can  be  compelled  to  do  work,  ao- 
cjiupaoied  by  certain  determinate  motions.  (For  dofluitions  of  the  term  ^ven  by  nearly  all  the  best 
autlorities  on  the  science  of  mechanism,  see  note  7,  Rvuleaui's  "  Kinematics  of  Machinery,"  New 
York  and  London,  1S7S,  from  which  work  the  following  discussion  ia  abridged.)  While  the  science 
of  mechanica  examines  motion  caused  En  the  moat  general  coses  by  tbe  action  of  mechanical  forcer, 
machine  mechanics  occupies  itself  with  certain  apeciat  cases  only,  with  motions  produced  by  a  limited 
circle  of  moans,  Tlie  study  of  practical  mechanics  is  divided  by  Rouleaux  into  the  following  parts  : 
1.  Tbe  study  of  mschlDcry  in  general,  looked  at  In  connection  with  the  work  to  be  pei^ormcd. 
This  teaches  what  machines  exist  and  how  they  are  constituted.  2.  The  theory  of  machines,  which 
uoncoms  itself  with  the  nature  of  the  various  arrangements  by  means  of  which  natural  forces  can 
biist  be  applied  to  machinery.  3,  The  study  of  machine  design,  the  province  of  which  is  to  leacli 
liow  to  give  the  bodies  constituting  the  machine  the  capacity  to  resist  alterations  of  form.  4.  The 
Ktudy  of  pure  mechanism,  or  of  kinematics,  which  relates  to  the  arrangements  of  the  mochioB  by 
which  the  mutual  morons  of  its  parts,  considered  as  changes  of  portion,  are  determined. 

It  will  readily  be  apiirehended  that  the  lai^er  numbei'  of  articles  in  the  pmsent  work  deal  with 
machinery  with  regard  to  what  it  accomplishes  and  how  it  is  actuated,  and  therefore  sapply  means 
for  study  under  tlio  flrst  and  second  subdirisiona.  The  third  branch  is  treated  briefly  under 
KracNOTH  or  Hateuils,  and  also  in  the  present  article.  The  fourth  branch,  or  the  basis  on  which 
all  machines  rest,  is  now  to  be  considered. 

Kiiumatic  Eltritaili. — In  order  that  any  moving  body  (which,  for  brevity's  sake,  may  be  tcnned 
Ai  of  given  form  may  remain  continually  in  contact  with  a  stationary  one  (Zt)<  *c  must  give  the 
latter  a  special  form.  This  can  be  found  if  the  tiody  A  be  caused  to  take  up  consecutively  a  scries 
of  positions  which  it  Is  intended  to  occupy  relatively  to  B,  and  the  figure  whioh  envelops  all  the  poai- 
lions  of  outline  of  the  body  A  be  determined.  The  gcomelricnl  form  thus  found  for  B  is  called  the 
envelope  of  A,  The  relation  is  tlierefore  reciprocal.  We  sec  that  at  least  one  other  body  is  neoes- 
xary  for  the  envelopment  of  a  moving  form.  If  it  be  found  necessary  to  use  several — perhaps  be- 
cause the  one  first  found,  while  actually  forming  an  envelope,  does  not  exclude  all  motions  but  tbo 
one  required — then  these  can  be  united  with  the  Srst  into  one  body.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  can 
Huppose  the  upper  and  lower  half  brasses  of  a  plumber-block  joined  together. 

We  Bod  that  in  all  cases  at  least  two  bodies  correspond  in  being  reciprocally  envelopes  each  of  the 
other.  A  machine  consists  solely  of  bodies  which  correspond  pairwise  recipi'ocally.  These  form 
the  kinematic  or  mechanismul  elements  of  the  macliine.    The  shaft  and  bearing,  screw  ud  nut,  ai« 

TAt  Kinematic  Chain. — If  a  kinematic  pair  of  elements  be  given,  a  deSnltc  motion  can  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  them  if  one  of  the  two  be  held  fast  or  Gied  in  position.  The  other  element  is 
ihen  free  la  be  moved,  but  only  in  one  particular  way  allowed  by  tbc  constitution  of  the  pair.  Thus, 
on  a  fixed  screw  a  nut  can  only  be  traversed  up  and  down.  A  large  number  of  motions  can  be  ob- 
tained in  thij  way  simply  by  pairs  of  clomenla,  and  we  may  multiply  iodufinitcly  the  motions  obtain- 
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able  by  single  pairs  by  oombination.  Witb  different  methods  of  combination  different  results  are 
obtained,  but  in  OTery  case  there  results  only  one  pair.  Accordingly,  the  reciprocal  combination  of 
the  elements  of  two  pairs  gives  us  again  a  pair  of  elements,  which  may  differ  from  either  of  the 
single  pairs  of  which  it  is  composed,  bimilarly  three  or  four  pairs  may  be  combined  and  called  a 
ch^in,  or  more  fully  a  kinematic  chain. 

The  body  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  elements  of  two  different  pairs  is  then  a  link  in 
Uie  kinematic  chain.  Every  link  of  the  chain  consists  of  two  elements,  so  diat  the  chain  has  as 
many  links  as  it  contains  pairs.  In  every  chun,  every  two  adjacent  lengths  have  a  definite  relative 
motion,  that  namely  which  belongs  to  the  pair  of  elements  connecting  them.  But  two  links  which 
are  connected  by  a  third  link  do  not  possess  reciprocal  motions  except  under  certain  conditions. 
Such  motions  can  occur  only  if  the  chain  be  so  arranged  that  every  alteration  in  position  of  a  link 
relative  to  the  one  next  to  it  be  accompanied  by  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  every  other  link 
relatively  to  the  first.  Such  a  kinematic  chain  is  called  a  constrained  closed  (or  sunply  a  closed) 
ciiain. 

In  itself  a  closed  chain  does  not  postulate  any  definite  absolute  motion.  In  order  to  obtain  this, 
a  similar  method  must  be  adopted  to  the  one  employed  above  with  pairs  of  elements :  namely,  to 
hold  fast  or  fix  in  position  one  link  of  the  chain  relatively  to  the  portion  of  surrounding  space  assumed 
to  be  stationary.  The  relative  motions  of  the  links  then  become  absolute.  A  closed  kinematic 
chain  of  which  one  link  is  thus  made  stationary  is  called  a  mechanism.  Let  a  chain  be  composed  of 
four  pieces  pivoted  together  at  the  angles.  It  will  be  evident  that  either  one  of  the  pieces  may  be 
held  stationary  and  the  others  moved  in  relation  to  it.  Hence,  in  general,  a  constrained  closed  kine- 
matic diain  can  be  formed  into  a  mechanism  in  as  many  ways  as  it  has  links.  Moreover,  an  element 
of  a  new  pair  can  be  combined  with  a  closed  chain,  and  the  latter  be  thus  further  extended.  In 
order  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  the  requisite  closure,  this  extended  chain  must  be  brought  back 
agam  in  connection  with  the  link  at  which  it  started.  In  this  way  is  produced  a  compound  kinema- 
tic chain,  in  contradistinction  to  a  simple  one. 

CHosed  mechanisms  can  also  again  combine,  and  so  unite  into  higher  forms.  We  may,  however, 
class  these  compound  mechanisms  with  those  built  up  from  simple  chains. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  general  view  of  the  method  of  construction  of  mechanisms.  The  mech- 
anism is  a  closed  kinematic  chain.  The  kinematic  chain  is  compound  or  simple,  and  consists  of 
kinematic  pairs  of  elements.  These  carry  the  envelopes  required  for  the  motion  which  the  bodies  in 
contact  must  have,  and  by  these  all  motions  other  than  those  desired  in  the  mechanism  arc  pre- 
vented. A  kinematic  mechanism  is  moved  if  a  mechanical  force  or  effort  be  applied  to  one  of  the 
movable  links  in  such  a  way  as  to  alter  the  position.  The  effort  thus  applied  performs  mechanical 
work  which  is  accompanied  by  determinate  motions ;  the  whole  is  therefore  a  machine. 

Load. — ^By  the  load  on  any  member  of  a  machine  is  meant  the  agf^rcgatc  of  all  the  external  forces 
in  action  upon  it.  These  may  be  distinguished  as  (1)  the  useful  loady  or  the  forces  arising  out  of  the 
useful  power  transmitted,  and  (2)  the  prejudicial  resistances  due  to  friction,  to  work  uselessly  ex- 
pended, to  weight  of  membera  of  the  machine,  to  inertia  due  to  changes  in  velocity  of  motion,  and  to 
gpcaal  stresses  caused  in  the  apparatus  by  changes  In  its  parts  thi-ough  variations  of  temperature. 

Each  member  of  a  machine  must  be  capable  of  sustaining  the  maximum  straining  action  for  that 
part  of  the  machine.  If  this  straining  action  be  different  at  different  tiroes,  the  member  must  be 
capable  of  sustaining  the  maximum  straining  action  of  each  kind.  Thei*e  are  various  straining  ac- 
tions affecting  a  machine  which  are  either  individually  so  small  as  to  be  neglected  in  computations, 
**T  which  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  In  order  to  allow  for  these,  and  supply  a  margin  of  re- 
sistances soiBcient  for  all  contingencies,  it  is  customary  to  increase  the  estimated  amount  of  stress 
doe  to  the  foi*oe8,  which  are  reckoned  by  multiplying  the  aggregate  by  &  factor  of  safety y  which  is 
determined  by  practical  experience  in  similar  cases. 

^Mis  of  Jjoad. — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  load  :  first,  steady  load,  which  prrdnces  a  permanent  and 
unvarying  amount  of  straining  action,  and  is  invariable  during  the  life  of  the  machine — such,  for 
example,  as  its  weight ;  and  second,  variable  or  live  load,  which  is  alternately  imposed  and  removed, 
and  whidi  produces  a  constantly  varying  amount  of  straiDing  action.  Every  load  which  acts  on  a 
structure  produces  a  change  of  form,  which  is  termed  the  strain  due  to  the  load.  The  strain  may  be 
i  citber  a  vanishing  or  elastic  deformation,  that  is,  one  which  disappears  when  the  load  is  removed ; 

or  a  permanent  deformation  or  set,  which  remains  after  the  load  is  removed.  In  general,  machine 
parts  must  be  so  designed  that,  under  the  maximum  straining  action,  there  is  no  sensible  permanent 
deformation. 

The  strength  of  materials  entering  into  machine  construction  is  measured  by  the  resistance  whicli 
they  oppose  to  alteration  of  form,  and  ultimately  to  rupture,  when  subjected  to  force,  pressure,  load, 
Aress,  or  strain. 

Stress  is  applied  in  five  recognized  modes:  1.  Tensile  stress,  tending  to  draw  or  pull  the  body 
asunder,  the  immediate  effect  of  which  is  elongation;  2.  Compressive  stress,  tending  to  crush  it,  the 
I  immediate  effect  of  which  is  compression ;  8.  Shearing  stress,  tending  to  cut  it  through,  the  imme- 

diate effect  of  which  is  lateral  compression,  elongation,  and  defiection ;  4.  Transverse  or  lateral 
stress,  tending  to  bend  it  and  break  it  across,  the  force  being  applied  laterally  and  acting  with  lever- 
age ;  its  immolate  effect  is  lateral  deflection ;  6.  Torsional  stress,  tending  to  twist  it  asunder,  the 
force  acting  with  leverage  ;  its  immediate  is  angular  deflection. 

Safe  W<>rJnnff  Intensity  of  Stress. — ^If  the  stress  corresponding  to  the  elastic  limit  be  divided  by  the 
factor  of  safety^  we  get  the  permissible  working  intensity  of  stress,  due  to  those  straining  actions 
which  are  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  strength  of  the  structure.  Although  this  is  usually 
termed  the  greatest  safe  intensity  of  stress  (or  for  brevity  greatest  safe  stress),  it  is,  in  most  cases, 
loss  than  the  real  intensity  of  the  stresses  induced  by  the  actual  straining  actions.  The  resistance 
corresponding  to  the  greatest  safe  intensity  of  stress  may  be  termed  the  working  strength  of  the  piece. 
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intimate  StrengtK — If  the  straining  action  on  a  bar  is  gradually  increased  till  the  bar  breaks,  the 
load  which  produces  fracture  is  called  the  ultimate  or  broking  strength  of  the  bar.  That  ultimate 
strength  is  for  different  materials  more  or  less  roughly  proportional  to  the  elastic  strength.  We 
may  insure  the  safety  of  a  structure  by  taking  care  to  multiply  the  actual  straining  action  by  a  factoi- 
sufficiently  large  to  allow,  not  only  for  unforeseen  contingencies  and  the  neglected  causes  of  strain- 
ing, but  also  for  the  difference  between  the  elastic  and  ultimate  strength.  The  actual  straining 
action  multiplied  by  tliis  factor,  which  is  still  termed  a  factor  of  safety,  is  then  equated  to  the  ulti- 
mate strength  of  the  structure.  The  value  of  the  factor  of  safety  must,  as  in  other  cases,  be  deter- 
mined by  practical  experience. 

On  the  Peculiar  Action  of  Live  Loads. — The  researches  of  Wohler,  since  repeated  by  Spangenberg 
(sec  "The  Fatigue  of  Metals  under  Repeated  Strains,"  New  York,  1876),  show  that  the  safety  of  a 
structure,  subjected  to  a  varying  amount  of  straining  action,  depends  on  the  ranffc  of  variaiion  of 
stress  to  which  the  structure  is  subjected,  and  on  the  number  of  repetitions  of  the  change  of  load. 
It  has  been  hitherto  assumed  that  it  depends  only  on  the  maximum  intensity  of  the  stress^  but  thin 
must  now  be  considered  to  be  erroneous.  Every  machine  subjected  to  a  constant  variation  of  load 
must  be  designed  to  resist  a  practically  infinite  number  of  changes  of  load.  In  oi*dcr  that  it  may 
do  so,  the  greatest  intensity  of  stress  must  be  less  than  for  a  steady  load,  and  less  in  some  propor- 
tion which  depends  on  the  amount  of  variation  the  stress  undergoes  in  its  successive  changes. 

A  steady  load  has  already  been  defined  as  one  which  remains  invariable  during  the  life  of  tlie 
structure.  Let  the  intensity  of  stress  required  to  fracture  a  given  material  under  a  steady  load  be 
denoted  by  iT,  so  that  K  is  what  is  commonly  termed  the  breaking  strength  of  the  material.  In 
designmg  a  machine  part  to  sustain  a  steady  load,  the  greatest  safe  stress  is  commonly  taken  at 
about  iio^  K.  With  a  live  or  variable  load,  it  has  been  usual  to  take  a  higher  factor  of  safety, 
and  to  restrict  the  working  stress  to  ^  or  j^  if,  or  to  some  other  limit,  ascertained  by  practical  ex- 
perience in  special  cases.  Wohler's  researches  show  that  this  is  not  a  scientific  way  of  dealing  with 
the  question.  Suppose  that  under  the  action  of  the  live  load  the  stress  varies  from  o-  „%.  to  o*  .»•  > 
and  that  the  range  of  variation  =  A  =  o'ibbz.  ~  0'mu.  In  using  this  expression,  if  tensile  8treBae8 
are  reckoned  positive,  compressive  stresses  must  be  reckoned  negative,  so  that,  if  the  two  stresses 
are  of  different  sign,  the  ran^e  of  stress  is  equal  to  their  sum  [<r  mu.  ~  (—  0"  m\:)  =  Cm*x.  +  (Tbu.]. 
Let  the  number  of  changes  of  load  be  indefinitely  great.  Then  Wohler's  researches  show  that  frac- 
ture will  occur  for  some  value  of  iTmu.  less  than  Kj  and  so  much  smaller,  the  greater  the  range  of 
stress  A.  Hence,  in  designing  a  structure  for  such  a  varying  load,  the  ultimate  strength  is  to  be 
taken  at  some  value  A;  <  A*,  which  is  to  be  determined  with  reference  to  A. 

For  example,  Wolilcr  found  that  a  bar  was  equally  safe  to  resist  varying  bending  and  tensile 
Htraining  actions,  repeated  for  an  indefinite  time,  when  the  maximum  and  minimum  stitssses  had  the 
following  values : 

For  Wrought  Iron,  Poandspersq.  lo. 

In  tension  only -\-  18,718  to  +      3! 

In  tension  and  compression  alternately +    8,317  to  ~  8,817 

For  Cast  Steel,  Pounds  per  sq.  in. 

In  tension  only +  34,307  to  +  118,436 

In  tension  and  compression  alternately -\-  12,475  to  —    12,475 

These  results  .ire  sufiicient  to  show  that,  as  the  range  of  stress  inci'eaaes,  the  maximum  stresR 
should  be  reduced.  Unfortunately,  W5hler's  experiments,  although  extensive,  do  not  furnish  deci- 
sive rules  for  practical  guidance.  They  afford  an  explanation  of  the  apparently  high  factors  of 
safety  which  in  certain  cases  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary,  but  they  are  not  complete  enough 
to  indicate  precisely  the  factor  of  safety  to  be  chosen  in  different  cases.  Nor  indeed  could  rules  be 
obtained,  without  the  most  careful  comparison  of  the  results  of  researches,  of  the  kind  begun  by 
Wohler,  with  the  actual  stresses  found  to  be  safe  in  practice,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases. 

Let,  as  before,  K  be  the  breaking  strength  per  square  inch  for  a  gradually  applied  load,  for  any 
given  material ;  k,  the  breaking  strength  for  a  variable  load,  repeated  an  indefinitely  great  number 
of  times,  and  producing  alternately  the  stresses  o* »».  and  <r  „!..  Let  A  =  o"  mu.  —  <r  .!«.  Then 
Wohler's  experiments  appear  to  suggest  a  rule  of  the  following  kind,  as  giving  the  relation  between 

k  and  K:  Jc=~  ±  i/  (K*  —  n  A  K),  where  the  -f-  sign  is  to  be  taken  if  A  is  -»-,  and  the  —  sign 

if  A  is  — .    This,  however,  must  be  regarded  at  present  as  an  empirical  rule  only,  based  on  experi- 
mental results.    The  value  of  n  appears  to  be  about  1.6  for  iron,  and  noi  very  different  for  steel. 

The  cases  most  useful  to  consider  are:  1,  when  the  load  changes  from  a  maximum  intensity  to 
zero,  the  stress  remaining  of  the  same  sign ;  2,  when  the  load  changes  from  one  direction  to  the* 
opposite  direction,  so  as  to  produce  equal  stresses  of  opposite  sign.  In  the  former  case  A  =  0*  au. 
—  k;  in  the  latter  case  A  =  2  <rnM.  =  2  ^.    By  solving  the  equation  above  we  get:  For  case  I, 

ir  =  A'(  V 13  -  8)  =  .6056  K;  for  case  2,k=\K. 

Thus,  for  instance,  wrought  iron,  with  an  ultimate  streni^h  of  54,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  would 
safely  bear,  under  a  steady  load,  from  27,000  to  18,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  With  a  load  such  as 
that  in  case  1,  its  ultimate  strength  would  be  A:  =  32,700  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  gi'eatest  safe 
load,  with  the  same  factors  of  safety,  would  be  16,850  to  10,900  lbs.,  which  agrees  fairly  well  with 
experience  of  structui'es  subjected  to  tension  only.  For  such  a  load  as  that  in  case  2,  the  ultimate 
strength  would  be  A;  =  18,000  lbs.,  and  the  greatest  safe  stress  9,000  to  6,000  lbs.  per  square  indi, 
which  is  not  very  different  from  the  stress  allowed  in  axles  and  similar  parts  subjected  to  constant 
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alteration  of  the  direction  of  the  straining  action.  (See  also  *'  Iron  and  Steel  Gonstractions,"  Wej- 
nueh,  New  York,  1876.) 

Strttudng  Action  due  to  Power  trantmitied, — ^When  HP  horses*  power  are  transmitted  through  a 
link  or  oonnecting-rod  moving  with  velocity  v,  in  feet  per  second,  the  straining  force,  parallel  to  the 

axis  of  the  rod,  due  to  the  work  transmitted,  is  P  = lbs.    There  will  be  in  this  case  other 

straining  actions,  due  to  the  reactions  of  the  supports  of  the  link,  if  the  link  is  not  moving  parallel 
to  its  axis. 

When  HP  horses'  power  are  transmitted  through  a  rotating  piece,  making  N  revolutions  per 
second,  the  moment  of  the  straining  force  about  the  centre  of  the  piece  is  given  by  the  equation 

,,      550  HP  HP 

M  = -—  =  1050.4  — —  inch-pounds. 

Among*  other  straining  effects  are  those  produced  by  the  acceleration  or  retardation  of  a  heavy 
body  and  due  to  its  inertia,  and  those  due  to  change  of  direction  of  motion.  The  quantity  of  work 
expended  in  deforming  a  bar  (provided  the  stress  does  not  exceed  the  elastic  limit)  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  deformation  and  the  mean  load  producing  it.    Thus,  if  a  bar  be  elongated  or  deflected 

a  feet  by  a  force  gradually  increased  from  nothing  to  P,  the  work  done  in  deformation  is  a  x  —  in 

foot-pounds.     A  heavy  body  of  weight  W  moving  with  a  velocity  V  has  —  • foot-pounds  of 

work  stored  in  it.    Ilenoe  the  relation  between  the  impulsive  load  and  the  resistance  of  the  bar,  when 

W 
the  direction  of  the  impulse  coincides  with  the  dii'cction  of  the  deformation,  is  --  F  *  =  ^  Pa.    If  a 

bar  is  twisted,  the  work  done  is  equal  to  half  the  twisting  moment  multiplied  by  the  angle  of  torsion. 
The  work  done  in  deforming  a  bar  up  to  the  clastic  limit  is  termed  the  resilience  of  the  bar. 

Worla  for  Re/ei'enee. — ** Elements  of  Machine  Design,"  Unwin,  New  York,  1876,  and  "A  Manual 
of  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data  for  Mechanical  Engineers,"  Clark,  London  and  New  York,  1877,  from  both 
of  which  extracts  are  embodied  in  the  foregoing.  See  also  list  of  works  of  reference  under  Mxchan- 
ics  and  Strexoth  ok  Matebials. 

MAGAZINE  GUN.    See  Fire-Armb,  Construction  of. 

MAGAZINE  STOVE.    See  Stoves  and  Heating  Furnaces. 

MAGNETS.  A  magnet  is  a  body,  consisting  usually  of  iron  or  steel,  which  has  the  property  of 
attracting  iron  and  other  magnetic  bodies,  and  which  also  possesses  a  certain  two-endedness  (polarity), 
in  consequence  of  which  two  similar  ends  (poles)  of  two  magnets  if  brought  within  the  necessary 
distance  repel,  and  two  dissimilar  ends  (poles)  attract  each  other.  ^lagnets  are  either  natural  or 
artificial.  A  magnetic  body  is  a  substance  which  has  the  property  of  attracting  and  being  attracted 
by  both  ends  of  a  magnet,  and  which  is  not  repelled  by  either  end.  The  only  bodies  which  possess 
dedded  magnetic  properties  are  iron  (including  steel  and  some  of  its  compounds)  and,  in  a  much 
lower  degree,  chromium,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  manganese.  Magnetic  bodies  do  not  attract  or  repel  each 
other. 

Natural  Magnets. — Hitherto  but  one  substance  possessing  the  properties  of  a  magnet  has  been 
found  in  nature.  This  is  the  compound  commonly  called  loadstone,  consisting  of  iron  and  oxygen, 
united  in  the  proportion  of  three  atoms  of  iron  to  four  of  oxygen,  and  repi'csented  chemically  by  the 
symbol  Fcs  O4.  This  oxide  has  been  variously  termed  magnetic  oxide  and  black  oxide  of  iron. 
It  Is  found  largely  in  nature,  forming  a  very  pure  ore,  from  which  the  best  iron  is  extracted.  It 
exists  abundantly  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  where  it  forms  entire  mountains,  and  also  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Its  color  varies  from  a  reddish  brown  or  black  to  a  deep  gray.  It  is  about 
4^  times  as  heavy  as  water,  and  cryatallizes  in  cubes,  octohcdra,  or  dodccahedra.  This  oxide  ac- 
quires its  power  as  a  magnet  from  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth  exercised  upon  it  when  lying 
in  its  natural  bed  as  rock  or  vein.  A  very  small  portion  of  it,  however,  possesses  any  marked 
power  of  attraction  as  a  magnet,  its  powers  in  this  respect  being  in  general  very  feeble  and  almost 
inappreciable.  Loadstones  possessing  any  considerable  degree  of  attractive  power  are  very  raix?. 
Small  loadstones  usually  are  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  larger  ones.  Occasionally, 
however,  small  native  or  natural  magnets  have  been  found  possessing  extraordinary  attractive  power. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  said  to  have  owned  a  small  natural  magnet,  weighing  about  three  grains,  set  and 
mounted  in  a  ring  worn  by  him,  which  would  lift  about  250  times  its  own  weight.  A  native  magnet 
presented  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  King  John  V.  of  Portugal,  which  weighed  88  lbs.,  was  capable 
of  supporting  about  five  times  its  own  weight,  or  about  200  lbs.  Natural  magnets  of  any  size  are 
rarely  homogeneous,  or  of  uniform  structure  or  power  throughout.  It  therefore  often  happens  that 
a  portion  of  a  loadstone  cut  from  a  larger  one  will  support  a  greater  weight  than  the  larj/e  one  itself. 
Loadstone  iKissesses  the  remarkable  property  of  communicating  its  own  powers  permanently  to 
hardened  and  tempered  steel  by  the  mere  act  of  rubbing,  and  temporarily  to  soft  iron  by  contact  or 
even  mere  proximity. 

If  a  piece  of  loadstone  be  rolled  in  fine  iron  or  steel  filings,  and  then  withdrawn,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  filings  will  be  found  to  adhere  to  the  stone,  most  of  them  being  collected  at  two  oppo- 
site points.  These  points  at  which  the  magnetic  force  seems  to  concentrate  are  called  the  poles  of 
the  magnet ;  the  line  joining  the  middle  of  the  poles  is  called  the  ajis^  and  the  middle  line  perpen. 
dicnlar  to  the  axis  is  termed  the  neutral  line.  At  the  true  neutral  line  no  filings  adhere,  but  the 
filings  increase  in  quantity  as  the  poles  are  approached.    Sometimes  a  loadstone  has  several  poles. 


Bach  particle  of  iron  filing  attnctFd  becomes  itaelt  a  magDM  temporaiilj  when  under  the  infloeDM 

of  the  maj^et,  Tliia  U  moi-e  clearlj'  showu  b;  allowing  the  magnet  to  attract  a  small  piece  of  iron. 
A  aecond  piece  of  iron  nill  then  be  atti«cted  by  the  Bi«t,  a  third  b;  the  second,  and  so  on,  aotll  the 
weight  of  all  the  pieces  eiceedi  the  portative  force  of  tbe  loadstone.  The  usual  method  of  mounting 
natural  magnets  is  sbown  in  Figs.  i9BS  am)  296l>.  The  eflecLiTe  power  and  usefuloeas  of  the  load- 
Atone  are  grcatlv  incn^ased  by  tbe  armatures  a  and  b,  Fi];.  SUSC,  n  will  be  explained  in  considering 
arUfidil  magnets.  The  loadstone  should  hare  its  polai-  faces  grouod  flat,  and  be  mounted  io  ihu 
annatures,  which  ^ould  be  of  the  ebape  ihowa,  and  be  of  pore  soft  irOD.  Each  armature  consists 
i>(  a  vertical  portion  of  soy  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  a  projecting  solid  foot  of  about  an  inch  In  tliick- 


neas.  The  icpi  of  the  nnnaturcs  si^  bound  together  bf  a  brass  op  A  B,  with  a  ring  R  for  purposes 
of  Buspenuon,  and  the  lower  portions  bj  a  brass  band  C  D  passing  jusi  abnre  the  feci.  The  magnet 
ma;  b«  strengthened  up  to  a  certain  point,  or  its  power  preserved,  bj  the  addttion  of  a  soft  iron  bar 
AT,  termed  a  £w^'  or  lifter.  Tliis  Is  usuall;  supplied  with  a  book  (i  for  lifting  wci^Iits.  The  laws 
of  magnetism  will  be  explained  in  another  section  of  this  article. 

ABTiFicrAL  HitanETa.^Whea  a  piece  of  steel  which  has  been  properly  hardened  and  tempered  is 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  loadstone  or  by  any  other  magnet,  or  when  a  current  of  electriciij  is  passed 
:ii'Ound  it  by  means  of  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  (ace  ELEcrao-UiaNKr),  it  becomes  a  more  or  less  pow- 
erful artificial  niL^ct.  The  most  usual  form  of  artificial  magnet  Ss  that  of  a  bar  or  horse-shoe,  as 
.ihown  in  Figs.  21)97  and  2!J6S.  When  single  thoy  are  termed  single  magnets.  When  consisting  of 
several  joined  together  ao  that  their  similar  poles  are  adjacent,  they  arc  termed  compound  moffne'i, 
tigs.  2969  and  £970.  The  latter  are  sometimes  designated  lu  ma^elic  baOeria.  A  magnetic  battery 
is  therefore  Bimply  a  bundle  of  magnets  with  their  similar  poles  placed  toj;Glher. 

Mtthodt  of  Making  Artijieial  Magnett. — There  are  three  principal  methods,  known  as  tb«  method 
of  single  touch,  separate  touch,  and  double  touch. 

Bg  litigh  loueh. —Thii  is  most  applicable  to  small  magnets.  To  maenetiie  by  the  loadstone,  pn>- 
mre  a  small  bar  of  steel  about  8  inches  long,  one  fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  nnd  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  or  ft  piece  of  common  steel  wire  of  about  the  same  length,  and  from  one-eiglith  to  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  In  di.tmetcr.    Let  the  steel  be  well  hardened  and  tempered  by  plun<ring  it  at  a  chcrry-rcd 
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heat  into  cold  water;  when  cold  and  polished,  apply  each  extremity  in  succession  to  the  opposite  pole* 
•>t  oD  armed  magnet,  Fiq.  2905,  first  teaching  with  gentle  fiiction  one  extremity  of  tbe  bar,  or  one  of 
the  poles,  and  the  opposite  extremity  on  the  other  pole;  or,  which  is  better,  draw  the  bar  a  b,  fig.  SP7I, 
a  few  times  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  across  the  two  poles  m  n  of  the  mi^niet  if,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  fi)r"^i  nnd  In  such  a  way  as  not  to  pass  either  exti'cmity  a  b  beyond  or  off  the  opposite 
poles  tnn,-  finally,  bring  the  bar  a  A  BO  OS  to  rest  with  its  extremities  equally  distant  from  each  poleni 
n ,'  that  is  to  ^ay,  bring  the  poles  m  n  at  the  centre  of  the  bar,  or  ns  nearly  as  may  be.  In  this  posi- 
tion i«move  Ihe  bar  from  the  poles.  The  bar  will  now  be  found  attractive  of  particles  of  Iron, 
common  steel  needles,  and  other  ferruginous  matter;  when  suspended  it  will  arrange  itself  in  tb« 
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direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  will,  in  fact,  have  all  the  proi>ertic8  of  the  loadstone,  includ- 
ing the  important  property  of  imparting  or  exciting  a  magnetic  condition  in  tempered  steel. 

To  magnetize  a  horse-shoe  magnet  by  means  of  a  compound  artificial  magnet,  place  the  bar,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2972,  on  a  flat  boai3,  with  its  extremities  against  a  straight  piece  of  soft  iron, />«,  of 
the  same  thicknes^s  and  width  as  the  bar.  Having  secured  the  whole  in  this  position,  place  a  com- 
pound magnet  if,  or  an  armed  native  magnet,  on  the  extremity  h  of  the  curved  bar,  taking  care  that 
the  opposite  or  marked  and  unmarked  ends  are  in  contact  with  each  other.  Continue  as  before  to 
glide  the  magnet  M  several  times  round  the  whole  series,  and  in  the  same  direction  s  cp,  finally  stop- 
ping in  the  centre  c.  Repeat  this  process  on  each  face  of  the  bar,  when  a  high  degree  of  power  will 
have  become  developed ;  so  much  so,  that  the  iron  or  keeper /» a  cannot  be  directly  pulled  away  with- 
out considerable  force,  and  in  some  instances  cannot  be  conveniently  removed  except  by  sUding  it  off. 
In  order  to  preserve  effectually  the  magnetism  thus  excited  in  bars  of  steel,  it  is  requisite,  when  not 
in  use,  to  keep  their  opposite  poles  united  by  means  of  pieces  of  soft  iron. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  method  of  making  a  powerful  magnetic  battery :  Procure  say  ten  flat 
bars  of  good  steel  bent  like  a  horse-shoe ;  let  these  be  well  hardened  and  fitted  with  their  flat  sides 
togetiicr  so  as  to  form  ^  compound  magnet.  Each  of  the  memloers  of  this  bundle  may  be  magnetized 
neparately  to  a  small  degree  by  supporting  one  of  the  legs  on  the  lower  end  of  a  long  rod  of  iron  held 
nearly  perpendicular  in  this  latitude,  and  the  other  leg  on  the  upper  end  of  the  same  rod ;  or  by  rub- 
bing one  leg  with  the  north  pole  of  a  magnetized  bar,  and  the  other  with  the  south  pole.  The  several 
shoes  or  bars  being  in  this  way  feebly  magnetized,  eight  of  them  are  joined  together  with  their 
similar  poles  in  contact,  foi*ming  a  compound  magnet  with  which  the  remaining  two  bars  are  to  be 
magnetized  to  a  higher  degree.  For  this  purpose  the  latter  are  placed  on  a  table  on  their  flat  sides, 
the  north  pole  of  the  one  in  contact  with  the  south  pole  of  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  closed  circuit; 
on  any  point  of  this  cii'cuit  the  compound  horse-shoe  is  placed  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  tabic, 
with  its  north  pole  in  the  direction  of  the  south  pole  of  the  bar  or  shoe  on  which  it  rests,  and  then 
caused  to  slide  in  either  direction  entirely  ai-ound  the  drcuit,  care  being  taken  to  retain  its  perpen- 
dicularity. After  having  gone  over  the  surface  of  the  two  shoes  in  this  way  several  times,  they  are 
turned  over  without  separating  their  ends,  and  the  process  is  repeated  on  the  side  which  was  previ- 
ously imder.  By  this  method  the  two  bars  will  receive  a  magnetic  power  nearly  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  powers  of  the  eight  magnets  in  the  bundle.  Next  these  two  bars  are  placed  in  the  bundle,  and 
two  others  are  taken  out  and  subjected  to  the  same  process.  These  in  turn  are  put  into  the  bundle, 
and  two  others  are  taken  out  and  rubbed  in  the  same  way,  until  each  pair  of  bars  has  been  gone  over 
two  or  three  times  in  succession.  By  this  method,  with  the  most  feeble  beginning,  the  magnetism  of 
tlie  several  shoes  may  be  developed  to  their  full  capacity,  and  a  magnetic  battery  produced  of  great 
power. 

By  separate  loueh. — This  method,  first  used  by  Dr.  Knight  in  1746,  consists  in  placing  the  two  oppo- 
{iitc  poles  of  two  magneta  MM\  Fig.  2973,  of  equal  force,  in  the  middle  of  the  bar  «n  to  be  mag- 
netized, and  moving  each  of  them  simultaneously  toward  the  opposite  ends  of  the  bar  as  indicated  by 
the  arrows.  Each  magnet  is  then  placed  in  its  original  position,  and  the  operation  is  repeated.  After 
Mveral  frictions  on  both  faces,  the  bar  is  magnetized.  Duhamel's  improvement  on  Knight's  method 
consists  in  inclining  the  magnets,  and  still  more  in  placing  the  bar  to  be  magnetized  on  the  opposite 
poles  of  two  fixed  magnets,  the  action  of  which  strengthens  that  of  the  movable  magnets.  This 
method  produces  the  most  regular  magnets,  and  is  best  suited  for  compass-needles. 

By  diyMetouefu — ^In  this  method,  which  was  invented  by  Mitchell,  the  two  magnets  are  placed  with 
their  poles  opposite  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  bar  to  be  magnetized.  But  instead  of  moving 
them  in  opposite  directions  toward  the  two  ends,  as  in  the  method  of  separate  touch,  they  are  kept  at 
a  fixed  distance  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  placed  between  tlicm,  anU  arc  simultaneously  moved 
first  toward  one  end,  then  from  this  to  the  other  end,  repeating  this  operation  several  tiroes,  and  finish- 
ing in  the  middle,  taking  care  that  each  half  of  the  bar  receives  the  Fame  number  of  frictions.  This 
method  has  been  improved  by  supporting  the  bar  to  be  magnetized,  as  in  the  method  of  separate 
touch,  on  the  opposite  poles  of  two  powerful  magnets,  and  by  inclining  the  bars  at  an  angle  of 
15*  to  20". 

MagnduaHon  by  AcOoh  of  the  Earth,— M  a  bar  of  soft  iron  to  be  magnetized  be  suspended  in  the 
magnetic  meridian — ^that  is,  so  that  it  shall  point  in  the  direction  nearly  north  and  south  of  the  com- 
pass-needle— and  also  in  the  line  of  dip  (about  70°  with  the  horizon),  it  becomes  possessed  of  a 
weak  magnetic  polarity,  and  steel  filings  will  be  immediately  attracted  If,  however,  the  bar  be  of 
hardened  steel,  its  magnetism  will  require  a  few  minutes  to  arrive  at  its  maximum  intensity,  because 
of  its  coercive  forces  causing  it  for  a  short  time  to  resist  magneti^tion.  If  the  suspended  bar  be 
struck  smartly  several  times  in  rapid  succession,  the  process  of  magnetization  is  quickened  and  the 
magnetism  rendered  more  permanent.  If  the  bar,  being  of  soft  iron,  be  twisted  or  bent  while  in  its 
state  of 'temporary  magnetism,  it  tends  to  retain  a  portion  of  its  magnetism,  thus  becoming  a  weak 
permanent  magnet.  The  magnetization  here  described  is  brought  about  by  the  inductive  action  of 
the  earth,  which  is  in  fact  a  huge  magnet.  To  the  same  cause  is  due  the  magnetism  frequently 
observed  in  steel  and  iron  instruments,  such  as  fire-irons,  lamp-posts,  railings,  lightning-conductors, 
etc.,  which  remain  for  some  time  in  a  more  or  less  inclined  position.  They  become  magnetized  with 
their  north  pole  downward,  the  same  as  if  placed  over  the  pole  of  a  powerful  magnet. 

The  Jamin  Magnet, — The  ordiqary  way  of  determining  the  power  of  a  magnet  consists  in  applying 
an  armature  and  measuring  the  amount  of  weight  which,  attached  thereto,  the  magnet  will  sustain. 
Tills  plan,  besides  being  crude,  frequently  involves  error,  since  it  may  easily  happen  that  one 
magnet,  in  reality  better  than  another,  will  yield  to  a  less  weight,  while  a  very  slight  modification  of 
the  polar  faces  often  results  in  very  great  differences  in  the  total  which  a  magnet  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting. M.  Jamin's  device  for  overcoming  these  difficulties  consists  simply  of  a  nail  suspended  by 
a  string  from  the  arm  of  a  balance.     The  noil,  presented  at  various  points  of  a  magnetized  bar  or  at 


coiTQspondine  ptrints  of  Mventl  tinra,  h  attracted,  and  ibe  degree  of  attraction  is  noted  bj  tha 
balaoce,  bo  tut  it  ia  obviouBly  eaaj  thus  to  measure  the  maenetism  of  diflercDt  localities,  and  l« 
tnmpare  BCTeral  magiieCixed  platea  witti  each  otlier.  If  Bcvenu  magnetiieii  bun  are  aupcrpoeed,  it 
hiubeea  found  tbai  the  sttractioo  (menaured  at  the  extremity  of  the  aBsemblage  bj  meaiia  of  tbeo^l) 
augments  with  the  number  of  bars,  and  tlion  becomes  Blatiouary.  To  illustrate,  one  bar  or  piMe 
attracts  the  nail  witb  a  certain  force,  ny  750grainB;  two  plates,  Buperposed,  exercise  &  force  of  8TS 
gmimi;  three,  1,423  grains;  four,  1,STS ;  and  five,  cither  the  same  as  faur,  or  perhaps  IB  grains 
lucre.  The  fifth  plate,  therefore,  adds  nothing,  or  uearl;  uothlng,  although  it  has  been  magnetiied 
in  the  aame  luiuincr  as  tbe  others,  and  when  tested  sin;;);  is  as  poncrful  as  any  one  of  them.  Thia, 
howercr,  is  not  all :  if  the  plates  be  separated  and  reexamined,  il  ia  found  that  they  arc  less  powerful 
than  before,  and  that  their  utiion  has  resulted  in  loss.  They  have,  Id  other  words,  acted  upon  each 
other  unfavorablj.  U.  Jamin  haa  discovered  that  these  facts  are  not  exceptional  or  fortuitous,  but 
absolutelj  couataut  and  regular ;  and  he  baa  aleo  found  a  raoajiB  of  preventing  thia  tendencj  of  the 
superposed  plates  toward  mutual  deterioration.  This  means  is  simply  the  attaching  to  the  ends  of 
the  bundle  of  plalei  of  pieces  of  Soft  iron  which  partake  of  the  raagnetisra  of  the  eitremliica.  If, 
under  these  new  conditions,  the  experiment  above  described  be  repealed,  the  Sfth  plate  is  found  to 
add  aa  much  as  its  predecessorH,  and  the  number  of  plab.'g  may  be  laigcly  augmented  before  the 
effects  Dotiocable  in  the  former  case  manifest  tbemselves.  Mnally,  with  a  certain  number  of  plateii, 
'iO  for  example,  the  aoft-iron  pieces  become  aaturatad  with  magnetism,  and  further  additions  are  of 
no  value  or  are  mutoally  injurious.  If,  instead  of  employing  baiit,  thin  ribbons  of  steel  be  used, 
supcrpoM^  as  above  explained,  the  magnet  invented  by  U.  Jamin,  and  represented  in  Fi^.  2ST4,  Is 
obtained.  The  plates  are  curved,  and  the  poles,  brought  near  together,  arc  Beparated  by  a  piece  of 
brass  to  which  they  are  firmly  screwed.    Perhaps  the  moat  important  advanla.^  gained  by  this  form 

Li  the  fadliiy  with  which  the  magnet  may  be  token  apart  and  put  together, 
2^*.  or  with  which  the  number  of  plates,  and  ooDBequcntly  the  degree  of  ma;;. 

netism,  may  be  varied. 
One  form  of  magnet  devised  by  M.  Jamin  Is  represented  in  Fig.  2976. 

Tlio  polt-a  are  of  soft  iren,  and  ore  applied  to  tbe  extremities  of  several 

steel  leaves,  which  arc  made  brood  iti  proportion  to  their  length,    ^i^ly 

ins. 


llie  plates  support  but  very  amall  weights ;  but  when  combined  with  the  iron  end-pieces,  the  latter 
absorb  the  magnolism,  rendering  the  assemblage  suflidently  powerful  to  carry  twice  or  three  times 
its  own  wcighL  A  very  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  magnet,  which  Is  not  clearly  explained,  is 
that  neither  pole,  when  teBted  separately,  has  any  very  marked  attractive  force  ;  but  when  the  arma- 
ture is  applied  simultoneoualy  to  both  poles,  it  i»  very  strongly  held,  and  yet  the  attraction  does  not 
seem  to  act  over  any  appreciable  distance.  It  appeani,  in  fact,  that  the  magnetic  current  muat  be 
completed  before  Ibe  maiimnm  force  in  developed.  U.  Jamin  has  constructed  targe  magnets,  tbe 
portative  force  of  which  equals  ten  times  the  weight.    (Sec  Seientifie  Anieriean,  xiii.,  883). 

Laws  or  Hjohetisk. — In  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  the  existence  of  the 
hypothetical  magnetic  tluide  hna  been  a.saumcd,  each  of  which  acts  repulsively  on  itaolf,  but  attracts 
the  other  fluid.  The  fluid  predominating  at  tlie  north  pole  of  the  magnet  is  called  the  norlh  fluid, 
and  that  at  the  south  pole,  the  ttmlli  fluid.  Tbe  mutual  action  of  the  poles  is  expressed  by  the  law 
tliat  pola  of  the  tame  ruiitii  rfprl  and  polen  of  eonli-arg  tiaraf  altracl  one  anoihtr.  Magnetic  atttacdons 
and  repulsions  are  invernely  aa  the  square  of  the  distances.  To  a  certain  degree  the  mimetic 
force  which  can  be  imparled  to  a  bar  or  needle  incrcnaea  with  the  power  of  the  magnets  used.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  magnetic  force  which  can  be  imparted  to  a  bar  or  needle,  and  when  this  is 
attained  the  bar  is  said  to  be  saturated  or  mngnetizod  to  ealuralion.  A  bar  may  be  magnctixed 
beyond  this  point,  but  this  la  not  permanent :  the  magnetism  gradually  diminishes  until  it  baa  sunk 
to  the  point  of  saturation.    When  a  steel  bar  Ib  at  tbe  limit  of  saturation,  it  gradually  loses  iU  mag- 
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netisiD.  To  prevent  this,  ormabKra  or  ketptn  are  used,  these  being  pieces  of  soft  iron  placed  in 
oonftact  with  the  poles.  Acted  on  inductively,  they  become  powerful  magnets,  possessing  opposite 
polarity  to  that  of  the  inducing  pole,  and  thus  react  in  turn  on  the  permanent  magnetism  of  the 
bars,  preserving  and  even  increasing  it.  The  portative  furee  is  represented  by  the  weight  which  a 
magnet  can  support.  Ilacker  has  determined  that  the  portative  force  of  a  saturated  horse-shoe 
magnet,  which  has  become  constant  by  repeatedly  detaching  its  keeper,  may  be  represented  by  the 
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formula  P  =  a  ^  />  2,  in  which  P  is  the  portative  force  of  the  magnet,  p  the  weight  of  the  magnet, 

acd  a  a  coeflBdent  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  steel  and  the  mode  of  magnetizing.  In 
Ilicker's  magnets  the  value  of  a  was  10.88,  while  in  Logcmann^s  it  was  28. 

The  coercive  force  of  a  magnet  is  that  force,  agency,  or  influence,  by  which  in  a  particular  body  or 
mbstance  the  north  and  south  fluids  resist  separation,  and  by  which  when  separated  they  resist 
recombination.  The  harder  steel  is,  the  greater  its  coercive  force ;  it  receives  magnetism  with  much 
greater  difficulty,  but  retains  it  more  effectually.  Ck>mpass-needles  are  usually  tempered  to  a  blue, 
or  about  482"  F.  Increase  of  temperature  produces  a  diminution  of  magnetic  force.  Small  changes 
of  temperature,  such  as  those  occurring  in  the  atmosphere,  do  not  permanently  alter  the  magnet.  If, 
however,  the  magnet  is  strongly  heated,  it  does  not  regain  its  original  force  on  cooling  to  its  original 
temperature ;  and  when  it  has  been  heated  to  redness  it  is  demagnetised.  Incandescent  iron  is  not 
attracted  by  a  magnet,  thus  proving  that  there  is  a  magfielie  limii.  This  for  cobalt  is  beyond  white 
heat,  for  at  the  highest  temperatures  hitherto  examined  the  metal  is  still  magnetic.  The  magnetic 
limit  of  chromium  is  somewhat  below  red  heat ;  that  of  nickel  at  about  662°  F.,  and  of  manganese  at 
from  about  SQ**  to  68**  F. 

Magnetic  attraction  cannot  be  cut  off  by  any  substance  interposed  as  a  screen.  It  is  as  impossible 
to  do  this  as  to  cut  off  the  force  of  gravitation  by  similar  means ;  and  indeed  to  gravitation  mag- 
netism has  many  other  points  of  similarity.  Alleged  magnetic  motors,  wherein  uie  influence  of 
permanent  magnets  is  governed  by  interposed  material  of  any  kind,  no  matter  how  placed,  are  delu- 
sions. Thousands  of  inventors  have  wasted  time  and  money  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  this  chimerical 
idea.  Any  so^atlled  magnetic  motor  is  as  utterly  impracticable  as  the  peipetual  motion,  of  which  it 
is  but  a  specious  form. 

ParamagneUem  and  Diamagnetian. — It  was  formerly  supposed  that  magnetism  could  be  developed 
only  in  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt ;  but  we  now  know,  from  the  researches  of  Faraday,  that  all  bodies 
exhibit  signs  of  an  inductive  influence,  provided  the  magnetic  power  applied  be  sufficiently  great. 
From  the  results  of  his  experiments,  Faraday  was  led  to  divide  all  bodies  into  two  great  classes. 
Those  like  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  which,  on  being  suspended  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-mag- 
net, assume  an  axial  dirtetion,  wera  denominated  magnetic  bodies,  or  paramagnetic ;  while  those 
vliich  arrange  themselves  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian  were  denominated  diamagnetic. 
Tlio  following  series  exhibits  some  of  the  last  results  obtained  by  Faraday  on  the  magnetic  and  din- 
magnetic  powers  of  bodies,  in  which  the  angle  of  torsion  necessary  to  balance  the  force  of  a  magnet 
expresses  the  power  of  the  various  substances,  volume  for  volume,  +  representing  the  paramag- 
netic bodice,  and  —  the  diamagnetic:  proto-ammoniate  of  copper,  -I- 184.28°;  oxygen,  +17.5°;  air, 
■«-8.4*;  nitrogen, -I- 0.8" ;  carbonic  acid  gas,  0.0°;  hydrogen, —0.1°;  glass,  ~  18.2°;  pure  zinc, 
—  74.6°;  alcohol,  — 7a7°;  wax,  -86.78°;  nitric  acid*  —87.96°;  —water,  96.6° ;  sulphuric  acid, 
-104.47°;  sulphur,  -118°;  bismuth,  —1967.6°. 

Tyndall  and  Knoblauch  established  the  fact  that  if  the  molecules  of  any  body  are  more  condensed 
in  one  direction  than  in  any  other,  the  magnetism  will  act  along  this  direction  with  greatest  inten- 
sity. If  the  substance  is  paramagnetic,  the  line  of  greatest  condensation  will  assume  an  axial  posi- 
tion ;  if  diamagnetic,  the  same  line  will  come  into  a  state  of  rest  in  the  equator.  This  is  shown  by 
mixing  carbonate  of  iron  with  gum  into  a  stiff  paste,  a  disk  of  which,  being  compressed  between  the 
fingers  so  as  to  give  a  greater  density  in  one  direction,  and  afterwai*d  suspended  between  the  poles 
of  a  powerful  electro-magnet,  will  settle  with  its  line  of  greatest  condensation  in  the  axial  direction. 
If  a  similar  experiment  be  made  with  a  compound  of  powdered  bismuth  and  gum,  the  line  of  great- 
est condensation  of  this  factitious  substance  will  assume  an  equatorial  position. 

Appucations  op  Magnstisu. — Testing  Iron  by  Magnetism. — It  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  S.  M. 
Saxby,  R.  N.,  that  magnets  arc  advantageously  used  for  detecting  the  presence  of  blow-holes,  honey- 
combs, or  other  flaws  in  iron  or  steel.  When  a  small  compass-needle  is  slowly  passed  in  front  of  a 
bar  of  very  good  iron,  placed  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  the  needle  will  not  be  disturbed  from  its 
proper  position,  which  is  of  course  at  right  angles  to  this,  or  north  and  south.  But  this  is  true  only 
with  homogeneous  bars  of  best  quality,  or  bars  without  any  mechanical  solutions  of  continuity. 
With  internal  flaws  or  interruptions  of  continuity,  the  bar  is  no  longer  regularly  magnetic.  It  has 
k>ng  been  known  that  a  good  compass-needle  or  a  good  permanent  magnet  must  be  homogeneous  and 
without  flaws  in  order  to  take  and  retain  its  maximum  amount  of  magnetism.  Any  mechanical 
solution  of  continuity  is  accompanied  with  a  polar  solution  of  continuity,  and  the  given  bsr  or  mass 
with  flaws — whether  permanently  magnetized  or  temporarily  so  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth — 
is  no  longer  a  regular  magnet,  but  several  different  magnets,  with  the  different  magnetisms  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  The  delicately  poised  needle  can  thus  be  made  to  tell  the  presence  of  such 
iolntions  of  continuity.  In  making  tests  practically,  the  bar  is  placed  in  the  equatorial  magnetic 
plane,  or  east  and  west.  On  moving  the  magnetic  needle  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  bar, 
u  long  as  the  iron  is  sound  the  needle  remains^  north  and  south ;  but  on  the  occurrence  of  a  flaw 
the  needle  deviates  more  and  more,  until  entu\;ly  reversed  when  placed  over  the  imperfect  spot. 
(See  Seieniifie  American,  xviii.,  20.) 

7%e  Mariner*a  Compaae,  made  for  service  at  sea,  and  especially  for  indicating  the  direction  in  which 
the  ship's  head  points,  consists  of  a  needle  attached  to  the  under  side  of  a  cireular  card  or  disk, 
■poB  the  top  of  which  the  cardinal  points  and  their  subdivisions  are  marked.    Afeur  de  lie  is  on 
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the  north  pole  of  the  needle,  and  the  letter  S.  on  the  opposite  pole.  E.  and  W.  are  placed,  the  one 
to  be  towaixl  the  east  and  the  other  toward  the  west  when  the  card,  swinging  with  the  needle,  oomes 
to  rest,  dividhig  the  circle  into  quadrants.  A  diameter  is  drawn,  bisecting  each  of  these,  fixing  the 
N.  £.,  S.  W.,  K.  W.,  and  S.  E.  points  upon  the  drcumferenoc ;  and  the  arcs  thus  obtained  are  again 
bisected  by  new  diameters,  again  doubling  the  number  of  points ;  and  the  process  is  repeated  upon 
the  smaller  arcs,  obtaining  in  this  wav  32  points  or  divisions  of  the  circle,  each  representing  an  arc 
of  11**  15'.  The  points  are  designated  as  follows  for  one  quadrant,  and  on  the  same  plan  for  the 
rest :  N,  Nb  (by)  E,  NNE,  NEbN,  NE,  NEbE,  ENE,  EbN,  E.  Lesser  divisions  sailors  indicate  by 
half  and  quarter  points,  thus :  E.  K.  £.  ^  E.,  N.  E.  ^  N.,  E.  i  K.,  etc.  The  degrees  are  also  usually 
numbered  around  the  margin  of  the  ciraular  card.  An  agate  (or  better  a  garnet)  cap  is  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  needle  to  receive  the  sharp  pivot  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  compass-box,  upon 
which  the  needle  and  card  are  balanced.  This  box  is  of  copper  or  brass,  of  cylindrical  or  hemi- 
spherical shape,  and  covered  with  a  glass  plate  to  exclude  currents  of  air  and  dust.  It  is  supported 
in  a  ring  by  two  pivots  projecting  from  opposite  sides  of  the  box,  and  this  ring  is  swung  by  two 
other  pivots  placed  so  that  the  line  connecting  them  is  at  right  angles  to  that  connecting  the  other 
two.  This  contrivance,  called  "  gimbals,'*  is  designed  to  keep  the  central  pivot  always  vertical  in  the 
movements  of  the  ship,  the  box  being  made  heavy  at  the  bottom,  so  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is 
considerably  below  the  points  of  suspension,  in  which  it  swings  freely.  The  pivots  of  the  outer  ring 
are  fixed  to  a  frame  or  to  the  inside  of  a  square  wooden  box,  in  which  the  instrument  is  placed. 
Instead  of  using  gimbals,  a  cap  with  a  pivot  standing  in  the  top  of  it  is  sometimes  placed  upon  the 
stationary  pivot,  and  the  needle  is  balanced  upon  the  top  of  the  upper  one.  On  board  ship  the  com- 
pass is  set  in  a  receptacle  called  the  binnacle,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  vessel  heads  is  indicated 
by  a  distinct  vertical  mark  on  the  inside  of  the  inner  box,  close  to  which  the  points  upon  the  card 
pass  as  this  swings  round. 

Ritchie's  liquid  compass  is  made  upon  the  principle  of  inclosing  the  magnetic  needle  in  an  air- 
tight metallic  case,  which,  by  its  buoyancy  in  the  liquid  with  which  the  bowl  is  filled,  reduces  the 
pressure  on  the  pivot  to  a  few  gpmins.  By  this  means  friction  is  almost  entirely  prevented,  and  no 
perceptible  wear  takes  place  on  the  pivot  or  agate  cap  for  many  years.  The  liquid  prevents  the 
needle  and  card  from  oscillating  or  from  being  affected  by  the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  but  offers  no 
resistance  to  the  action  of  the  polar  force. 

HALT-EILK.    See  Kiln. 

MANDREL.    See  Lathe-Ghucks. 

MANOMETER.    See  Boilers,  Steam. 

MARINE  ENGINE.    See  Engines,  Steam,  Marine. 

MASONRY.  Under  this  heading  will  be  considered :  I.  Brickwork  ;  II.  Stonework,  or  masoniTr 
proper.  For  building  construction  in  wood,  see  Carpentry.  See  also  Brick-makinq  Machinery, 
Concretes  and  Cements,  etc  The  following  is  chiefly  abridged  from  "  Notes  on  Building  Construc- 
tion, arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  South  Kensington"  (London,  1876). 

The  following  points  should  be  attended  to  in  walls  of  every  description :  The  whole  of  the  wall- 
ing of  a  building  should  be  carried  up  simultaneously ;  no  part  should  be  allowed  to  rise  more  than 
about  8  ft.  above  the  rest,  otherwise  the  portion  first  built  will  settle  down  and  come  to  its  bearing 
before  the  other  is  attached  to  it,  and  then  the  settlement  which  takes  place  in  the  newer  portion 
will  cause  a  rupture,  and  cracks  will  appear  in  the  masonry.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  carry  up 
one  part  of  a  wall  before  the  other,  the  end  of  the  portion  first  built  should  be  "  racked  back  " — 
that  is,  left  in  steps,  each  course  projecting  farther  than  the  one  above  it.  Work  should  not  be 
hurried  unless  done  in  cement,  but  given  time  to  take  its  bearings  gradually.  New  work  built  in 
mortar  should  never  be  bonded  to  old,  until  the  former  has  quite  settled  down.  Then  bonds  may  be 
inserted  if  required.  As  a  rule,  it  is  better  that  the  new  work  should  butt  as^inst  the  old,  either 
with  a  straight  joint  visible  on  the  face,  or  let  into  a  slip-joint,  so  that  the  straight  joint  may  not 
show ;  but  if  it  be  necessary  tu  bond  them  together,  the  new  work  should  be  built  in  a  quick-setting 
cement,  and  each  part  of  it  allowed  to  harden  before  being  weighted.  Even  after  walls  are  com- 
pleted, they  are  likely  to  crack  if  unequally  loaded.  The  walls  of  a  building  should  either  be  per- 
fectly vertical  or  at  the  required  "  batter  "  or  inclination,  and  each  course  should  be  laid  level  in 
every  direction,  except  in  inclined  or  **  battering  "  walls,  when  the  courses  should  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  inclination  of  the  wall. 

Bond  is  an  arrangement  of  bricks  or  stones  placed  in  juxtaposition,  so  as  to  prevent  the  vertical 
joint  between  any  two  bricks  or  stones  falling  into  a  continuous  straight  line  with  that  between  any 

other  two.  This  is  called  "breaking  joint,"  and 
8976.  when  it  is  not  properly  carried  out — ^that  is,  when 

two  or  more  joints  do  fall  into  the  same  line,  as  at 


X/ 


:* 


5^  X  y,  Fig.  2976 — they  form  what  is  called  a  sb'aifffit 
fj  /  Joint,  Straight  joints  split  up  and  weaken  the 
y  y  part  of  the  wall  in  which  they  oceur«  and  should 
therefore  be  avoided.  A  good  bond  breaks  the 
vertical  joints  both  in  the  length  and  thickness 
of  the  wall,  giving  the  bricks  or  stones  a  good 
/^  lap  over  one  another  in  both  directions,  so  as  to 
afford  as  much  hold  as  possible  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  wall.  A  further  effect  of  the 
bond  is  to  distribute  the  pressure  which  comes  upon  each  brick  over  a  large  number  of  bricks  below 
it.  Thus,  in  Fig.  2976,  there  is  a  proper  bond  among  the  bricks  forming  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  tin* 
pressure  upon  the  brick  A  is  communicated  to  every  brick  within  the  triangle  ABC,    A  dofective 
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bond,  either  in  brickwork  or  masonry,  may  look  very  well  upon  the  face,  as  in  this  figure,  where  the 
bricks  regularly  break  joint  vertically,  but  in  which  ihere  is  no  l)ond  whatever  across  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  really  composed  of  two  distinct  slices  of  brickwork,  each  4^  in.  thick, 
and  having  no  connection  with  one  another  except  that  afforded  by  the  mortar.  To  avoid  this  de- 
fect, the  bricks  or  stones  forming  a  wall  are  not  aJl  laid  in  the  same  direction,  as  here,  but  some  are 
hiid  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  wall,  and  others  at  right  angles  to  them,  so  that  the  length  of  one 
of  the  latter  overlaps  the  width  of  two  below  it. 

Headers  are  bricks  or  stones  whose  lengths  lie  across  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  the  ends  (or 
**  heads  ")  of  those  in  thin  walls,  or  in  the  outside  of  thick  walls,  being  visible  on  the  face. 

Strdehen  are  bricks  or  stones  which  lie  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  wail,  those  in  the  exterior  of 
the  work  showing  one  side  in  the  face  of  the  wall. 

The  bricks  or  stones  used  for  walling  or  arches  should  be  well  wetted  before  use,  not  only  to 
remove  the  dust  wluch  would  prevent  the  mortar  from  adhering,  but  also  to  prevent  the  bricks  or 
stones  from  absorbing  the  moisture  from  the  mortar  too  quickly.  In  building  upon  old  or  dry  work, 
the  upper  surface  should  be  swept  clean  and  wetted  before  the  moitar  is  spread  upon  it  to  form  the 
bed  for  the  new  work.  Brick  df  stone  masonry  should  never  be  carried  on  while  frost  exists,  or  when 
it  is  likely  to  occur  before  the  mortar  is  set.  If  it  is  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  work  at  such  a 
time,  it  must  be  covered  up  with  straw  or  boards  every  night. 

The  parts  of  walls  are  as  follows :  Footings  are  projecting  courses  formed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
wall,  so  as  to  distribute  its  weight  over  a  large  area.  Quoirts  are  the  external  angles  or  comers  of 
buildings.  A  coping  is  a  course  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  wall  to  prevent  wet  from  entering  and 
soaking  into  the  masoniy.  A  cornice  is  a  large  moulded  or  ornamental  course  at  the  top  of  a  wall, 
tnd  is  of  the  nature  of  a  coping.  The  name  is  applied  rather  to  the  upper  member  of  a  principal 
wall  in  a  building ;  whereas  a  coping  generally  surmounts  a  detached  or  less  important  wall.  A 
blocking  course  is  a  course  of  stone  placed  on  the  top  of  a  cornice  to  add  to  its  appearance,  and  by 
its  weight  to  steady  the  cornice  and  prevent  its  tendency  to  overbalance.  A  parapet  wall  is  a  low 
wall  running  along  the  edge  of  a  roof-gutter  or  high  terrace,  to  prevent  people  from  falling  over. 
A  balustrade  is  a  similar  construction,  but  lightened  by  being  broken  into  balusters.  An  eaves  covrhe 
is  a  projecting  course  formed  under  the  lower  edges  of  the  slopes  of  a  roof  (the  eaves),  either  mere- 
ly for  ornament,  or  to  support  a  gutter.  The  plinth  is  a  projecting  base  to  a  wall,  intended  to  give 
an  appearance  of  stability,  and  thus  form  an  ornament.  The  string  course  is  a  horizontal  course, 
generally  of  stone,  carried  round  a  building,  chiefly  for  ornament.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
project  certain  courses  of  a  wall  beyond  the  face,  in  order  to  support  wall-plates.  This  is  done  by 
eoroeling  or  projecting;  each  course  beyond  the  one  last  laid. 

I.  Brigkwohk. — In  order  to  obtain  good  brickwork  the  following  points  should  be  attended  to : 
The  bricks  mast  be  sound  and  well  shaped.  The  mortar  should  be  of  good  quality,  carefully  mixed, 
and  used  stiff.  A  good  bond  should  be  preserved  throughout  the  work,  both  laterally  and  trans- 
versely. All  bed-joints  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  pressure  upon  them ;  that  is,  horizontal  in 
vertical  walls,  radial  in  archei«,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  slope  of  battering  walls.  In  walling,  the 
courses  must  be  kept  perfectly  horizontal,  and  the  arrises  plumb.  The  vertical  joints  should  be 
directly  over  one  another ;  this  is  technically  called  **  keeping  the  peniends  "  ;  if  it  is  neglected,  the 
courses  arc  overrun  and  "  bats  "  become  necessary.  The  joints  should  all  be  full  of  mortar,  close, 
well  flushed  up,  and  neatly  struck  or  pointed  as  required.  In  good  brickwork  they  should  not  exceed 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  with  badly-shaped  rough  bricks  the  beds  of  mortar  are 
necessarily  made  thicker,  in  order  to  prevent  the  irregularities  of  the  bricks  from  bearing  upon  one 
another  and  causing  fracture.  Both  bricks  and  mortar-joints  should  be  of  uniform  size  and  quality 
in  all  parts  of  the  work.  Bricks  are  made  of  different  sizes.  The  English  standard  is  about  9  in. 
lon^,  4^  in.  wide,  and  2|  in.  thick.  The  American  or  Haverstraw  standard  is  8  in.  long,  4  in.  wide, 
and  2|  in.  thick.  In  nearly  all  cases  bricks  built  in  walling  are  laid  upon  their  sides. 
*  The  thickness  of  a  wall  is  the  distance  from  one  to  the  other  face,  and  in  this  country  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  inches  of  thickness,  as  a  6-in.  wall,  1 2-in.  wall,  and  so  on.  The  English  express 
It  in  terms  of  a  brick. 

Different  Bonds. — Heading  bond  consists  entirely  of  headers.     As  bricks  vary  in  length  more  than 
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in  any  other  dimension,  thch*  ends  project  unequally  on  tlic  face,  and  it  is  difficult  thert'forc  to  Uiiikc 
neat  work  with  this  bond,  especially  in  walls  one  brick  in  thickness.  There  is  very  little  longitudi- 
nal strength  in  the  wall,  and  the  pressure  on  each  brick  is  distributed  over  a  comparatively  small  aren 
(we  Fig.  2977).  Heading  bond  is  chiefly  useful  in  working  round  sharp  curves,  where  the  angles 
of  stretchers  would  project  too  much  unless  cut  off,  and  spoil  the  curve.  When  used  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  sides  of  the  bricks  must  be  roughly  cut,  so  as  to  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  cuiTe.  In 
vails  of  heading  bond  more  than  one  brick  thick,  a  line  of  bats  or  half-bricks  must  be  introduced, 
in  alternate  courses,  to  form  the  transverse  bond. 

SretcMng  bond  consistA  entirely  of  stretchers,  and  is  adapted  only  for  walls  half  a  brick  thick. 

Bnglish  bond  shows,  both  on  face  and  back,  stretching  and  heading  courses  alternately,  closers 


being  inserted  as  ehown,  and  as  before  described,  to  gire  tlie  Up  (see  Fig.  S97S).  This  is  Ibe  best 
bond  for  work  gcncrallj.  It  gives  the  most  simple  combinutioD  for  longitudinal  and  tnitisTeise 
strcngtb.    The  number  of  sCretcbeni  is  lees  in  proportion  as  tbe  wail  grows  Uiioker,  being  as  follows : 


In  a  H  brick  wall  tbe  Btrctchers  are  one-half  the  n 
"2  "  "  one-tbinl 

"    H         "  "  one-fourth 
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the  stretcher*  ;  for  if  two  headers  were  hud  no  as  lo  oceup;  a  greslcr  length  thftn  one  stretcher,  tbe 
quarter-brick  lap  obtained  bj  the  aid  of  tbe  closer  would  be  encroached  upon,  nod  would  soon  disap- 
pear. Fi"9.  2979  to  S982  show  the  bond  used  for  w«lls  meeting  at  the  ends  to  form  a  right  angle, 
which  is  the  most  connoon  case  in  practice.  If,  however,  a  wall  is  detached  and  terminated  onl;  b; 
^^  Its  ends  being  cut  off  square, 

*•""■  as  shown  in  these  figures,  tbe 

bond  has  to  be  sllghtlj  modi- 
fied, so  as  to  give  tbe  ends  a 
neat  finish. 

fUmUh  bond  shows  in  elc- 
TDtion  (cither  on  one  or  both 
faces  of  the  wall,  according  to 
be  variety  of  tbe  bond  adopt- 
d),  in  eveiy  course,  beadera 
of  a  stretcher  in  the  course 
headers  to  give  the  Inp.    The 


E^ealion  ^  fItmM  Bond. 


and  stretchers  allematcij ;  ever;  header  is  Immediately  ov< 

helow  It ;  closers  are  inserlcd  in  ntternate  courses  next  to  I 

appearance  of  the  face  which  distlnsiiiahcs  Flemish  bond  is  shown  in  Fig.  2983.     Double  i'l 

bond  implies  that  both  (he  front  and  tbe  back  of  the  wall  arc  built  in  Flemish  bond,  prcscntin; 


elevation  like  Fi^.  3983  on  both  faces  of  the  wall.  Single  Flemish  bond  conaUta  of  Flemish  bond  on 
one  [ace  of  the  wall,  with  Bn^llsh  bond  on  the  other. 

Fig.  2984  is  old  English  bood,  or  block  bond ;  Fig,  2B8n,  Flemish  bnnd ;  Fig.  2986,  cross  bond ; 
ond  Fi;r.  2987,  combined  ctobs  and  block  bond. 

English  bond  is,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  preferred  to  Flemish  bond  for  itrcngth,  as  It  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  headorti.  The  onlj  advantage  clsimcd  for  FlemUh  bond  is  its  nppcnrance,  which 
is  preferred  by  many,  nod  lias  led  to  its  U9C  in  brick  buildings  of  a  supcHor  clas.1.     In  B-incb  walla  a 


bnter  tix  can  be  Bho<m  on  both  aides  by  FUmisb  than  by  English  bond,  a»  the  uneqnaj  leneth  of 
betdera  c&iues  t,  rvof^  lAce  when  there  are  oisaj  of  them.  la  walls  of  I|  brick  in  thiciiDess  tho 
Mreogtb  ia  not  ao  much  impaired  by  using  Flemish  bond  aa  It  ia  in  tbicker  nails.  For  tbidi  walla 
Engluh  bond  ahonld  be  used  if  possible ;  but,  if  Flemiah  bond  U  requirud,  it  should  have  a  backii^ 
of  English  bond,  unless  it  is  to  show  a  fair  face  on  both  sides. 

Bricks  cut  and  nibbed  to  the  exact  ahspes  required,  in  onier  to  get  tetj  Sne  Joints,  are  freqnentlj 
used  in  the  "dresBiugs"  of  brickwork,  such  aa  arches,  quoins,  etc. ;  this  is  termed  " gauged  aort." 
It  is  general);  set  in  puttj,  and  the  joiiits  do  Dot  exceed  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  *a  inch  in  tliick- 

Flam  or  rimgh  bride  areha  are  those  in  which  the  bricks  are  not  eut  or  rubbed  so  aa  to  form 
Tooaaoirs  accurately  radiating  to  a  centre.     The  joints  are  therefoiD  wider  at  the  "  eitradoa  "  than 
they  are  at  the  "intradns."    Such  arches  are 
used  for  ordinaty  brickwork  in  tunnels  and  _^'^ 

concealed  work  generally.    Rough  arches  of  _,--■ "^'^-•.., 

small  span  are  genei-ally  turned  in  half-brick  '  /^ 

ringa,  4|  In.  thick,  as  shown  at  A  A  in  ¥i^.  /  ^. 

2D8B.    In  arches  of  quick  curve,  with  not  more  ' '--J  ^  ^^ 

than  8  or  4  ft.  radius,  this  in  absolutely  neces-  "^C  .^^A 

•arj  to  prevent  very  large  joints  at  the  eitr«-  ^\\^^\ 

doa.     Rg.  2V88  ia  the  aectioo  of  portions  of  \^^^\ 

•mall  arches,  of  which  one,  w»,  is  turned  iu  V"^^^ 

9-indi  rings  consisting  of  headers.     It  will  be  \    '*~^ 

acen  that  the  raortar-joints  in  this  aio  much  L—iBBJiK 

wider  at  the  eitradoa  than  tliose  of  the  por-   I  ^^^^^P 

tioa  AA,  built  In  rings  halt  a  brick  in  ^ick-  ^^^^M 

ness.   liovgk-(ul  or  axed  artha  have  the  bricks  ^^^^^ 

ronghl;  cut  with  a  bricklayer'a  axe  to  a  wedge  ^^!r 

form,  anf)  are  used  over  openings  when  ^e 

work  la  to  be  plastered,  aa  relieving  arches  at  the  back  of  window,  and  door-heads,  or  as  facOArches 
in  work  of  an  inferior  description.  Oa^td  arclia  arc  built  oitli  bricks  accurately  cnt,  and  rubbed 
down  BO  as  to  radiate  from  the  centre.    They  are  used  chieBy  for  external  face-arches  over  openings 

n.  Uasohrt. — Masonry  ma; be  classed  either  aa  "ashlar"  or  "rubble."  AMar  is  built  fiom 
large  blocks  of  stone,  carefully  worked,  while  rubtU  le  composed  of  small  stones,  often  irregular  In 
slupe,  and  in  the  toughest  description  hardly  worked  at  all.  Between  these  two  there  are  manygra. 
datioos.  Different  kinds  of  miHinry  are  sometimes  combined.  Thus,  walls  are  built  with  ashlar 
bdng  and  rubble  backing,  or  even  with  stone  facing  and  brick  backing. 

Itasonry  reijuirea  more  skill  lo  build  than  brickwork.  The  bricks,  being  all  the  same  size,  ore  laid 
according  to  regular  rules;  whereas  with  each  atone  judgment  is  required,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
laid  in  the  beat  way.  The  higher  the  class  of  wort  the  more  regular  are  the  stones,  and  the  more 
easily  are  they  builL  As  a  rule  every  stone  in  ordinary  walls  and  arches  should  be  laid  upon  ita 
"natural  bed  ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  bed  upon  which  it  rested  when  in  the  quarry  should  no*  be  per- 
pendicnlar  to  the  principal  pressure  upon  it.  When  a  stmtiHed  stone  is  placed  verdcally,  and  so  that 
the  layers  of  which  It  ia  composed  are  parallel  to  its  face,  they  are  apt  to  be  split  off  in  sueeesaioo 
by  the  action  of  the  weather.  Moreover,  a  stone  in  this  portion  baa  not  so  much  strcnclh  to  re^st 
crushing  as  it  has  when  placed  on  ita  natural  bed.  In  a  cornice  with  overhanging  or  undercut  mould- 
inga,  the  natural  bed  should  be  placed  verUcally  and  at  right  ai^^les  to  the  face ;  (or  if  plsced  hori. 
lontally,  layeni  of  the  overhanging  portions  will  be  liable  to  drop  off.  Tbereare  other  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  which  occur  In  more  elaborate  work  ;  also  some  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  .Ibc 
■tone,  the  quarry,  etc. 

Gmkt  attention  ahoulil  be  paid  to  the  bond  in  all  kinds  of  masonry.  On  the  face  the  vertical  joints 
should  break  upon  every  stone,  no  straight  joints  being  allowed.  The  bond  across  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  is  of  still  greater  importance.  Either  "thorough  bonds,"  extending  from  one  face  to  the 
other,  ahonld  be  Inserted  at  regular  intervals,  or  "  Iteadcrs"  should  cross  each  other  allcmatcly  from 
opposite  aides,  extending  inward  about  two-thirds  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Some  suthortlics  prefer 
headers  to  thorough  bonds  iu  walla  more  than  S  ft.  thick,  because  the  interior  of  the  wall  settles  down 
lather  more  than  the  sides,  leaving  a  hollow,  so  that  a  thorough  bond  stone  would  be  unsupported  in 
the  middle,  and  might  be  broken.  Another  reason  gainst  long  bond-stones  is,  that  there  is  danger 
of  the  beds  not  being  evenly  worked  throughout;  in  which  case  the  pressure  comes  upon  a  few  points 
Aid  the  atone  is  liable  lo  break  in  two.  Masons  nrc  veiy  apt  to  build  up  the  aides  of  a  wall  fep*- 
rately,  filling  in  with  small  stuff,  or  even  dry  packing.  The  wall  thug  conaists  of  two  thin  slabs, 
united  only  by  the  thorough  bonds.  This  should  never  be  allowed.  The  atones  should  he  made  to 
cross  from  opposite  sides  of  the  wall,  and  overlap  aa  much  as  possible,  ao  oa  to  assist  the  bond-stones 
in  giving  transverse  strength  to  the  wall.  The  interior  of  walls  of  every  description  should  he  solidly 
filled  in,  every  stone  being  bedded  In  mortar,  and  all  interaticca  flushed  up.  Thorough  bonds  should 
always  be  amply  thick  enough  to  carry  the  weight  above  them,  as.  if  broken,  the  fracture  forms  a  dry 
jatat,  aod  they  become  worse  than  useless.  The  width  of  bond-stones  may  be  about  1^  time  their 
height,  and  the  aggregate  surface  shown  by  their  ends,  on  each  face  of  the  wall,  should  be  from  one. 
eiohth  to  one-qttarter  of  the  area  of  the  fa^e.  Care  should  be  taken  that  each  bond-stone  is  of  sulB- 
dent  se>ctional  area  throaghout  ita  length. 

AMhlar  Matottry  is  built  with  blocks  of  stone  very  carefully  worked,  so  that  the  joints  generally  do 
oot  exceed  onfr^ighth  or  one-tenth  of  an  inch  In  tbickness.    The  slie  of  tho  blods  varies  with  the 
natore  of  the  stone,  and  must  also  be  regulated  aocording  to  the  fadlities  that  are  aT4ilable  for  DM)*- 
SS 
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ing  and  setting  them.  The  following  is  Rankine^s  rule  for  the  proportion  of  stones :  **  In  order  that 
the  stones  may  not  be  liable  to  be  broken  across,  no  stone  of  a  soft  material,  such  as  the  weaker 
kinds  of  sandstone  and  granular  limestone,  should  ha?e  a  length  greater  than  8  times  its  depth.  In 
harder  materials  the  length  may  be  4  or  5  times  the  depth.  The  breadth  in  soft  material  may  range 
from  1^  time  to  double  the  depth ;  in  hard  materials  it  may  be  8  times  the  depth."  Ashlar  is  the 
moat  expensive  class  of  masonry  built,  and  depends  for  its  strength  upon  the  size  of  the  stones,  the 
aocuracy  of  the  dressing,  and  the  perfection  of  the  bond,  but  haixily  at  all  upon  the  quality  of  the 
mortar.  The  mortar  used  for  the  superior  descriptions  of  ashlar  must  be  very  fine,  and  free  from 
grit.  The  outer  portion  of  the  joint,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  from  the  face,  is  generally  filled 
with  putty— either  that  formed  from  lime  and  water,  and  known  as  "  plasterer's  putty,''  or  in  some 
districts  glazier's  white-lead  putty  is  used.  The  faces  of  ashlar  stones  may  be  polished,  worked  in 
any  way,  or  left  rough ;  but  a  drafted  margin*  is  generally  run  round  them  to  insure  aocuracy  in 
setting  and  fitting  the  stones.  The  joints,  though  very  carefully  dressed,  should  not  be  too  smooth  ; 
otherwise  their  surfaces  will  afford  no  key  for  the  mortar,  nor  offer  sufficient  resistance  to  the  sliding 
of  the  stones.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  surfaces  of  each  stone  should  be  **out  of  winding," 
that  is,  true  planes,  and  that  they  should  be  square  to  one  another ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  bed- joints  are  not  worked  hollow.  Where  the  beds  and  joints  are  not  carefully  worked  through- 
out, they  should  be  so  for  at  least  6  in.  in  from  the  face. 

The  lap  or  bond  given  to  the  stones  varies,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  from  once  to  once 
and  a  half  the  depth  of  the  course ;  ahd  it  should  under  no  cii-cumstances  be  allowed  to  be  less  than 
from  4  to  6  in.,  acoording  to  the  size  of  the  stones.  The  best  bond  for  ashlar  consists  of  headers 
and  stretchers  alternately  on  the  same  course — an  arrangement  similar  to  Flemish  bond  in  brick- 
work (see  Fig.  2983).  In  setting  ashlar,  the  stone  should  first  be  placed  in  position  dry,  to  see  if 
it  will  fit.  The  upper  surface  of  the  last  course  should  then  be  thoroughly  cleaned  off  and  wetted  ; 
on  this  a  bed  of  mortar  is  evenly  laid,  with  a  strip  of  putty  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  along 

the  front  edge.  The  block,  with  its  bed-joint  well 
cleaned  and  wetted,  is  then  laid  evenly  in  its  place, 
and  settled  by  striking  it  with  a  mallet. 

Ashlar  walling  is  described  as  "  coursed "  or 
*'  random."  Coursed  ashlar  walls  consist  of  blocks 
of  the  same  height  throughout  each  course.  This 
is  the  most  usual  form  in  which  ashlar  is  built^ 
but  it  is  the  most  expensive,  as  great  waste  of 
material  and  labor  is  occasioned  by  reducing  all 
the  stones  to  the  same  height.  Fig.  2989  shows 
coursed  ashlar  walling,  with  chamfered  and  rusti- 
cated quoins  and  plinth.  Random  ashlar  walls  are 
built  with  rectangular  blocks  of  all  sizes  and  di- 
mensions. This  is  a  cheaper  kind  of  work,  as  it 
enables  a  lai*gor  proportion  of  the  stone  as  quar- 
ried to  be  used  without  waste  in  reducing  to  fixed  sizes ;  but  it  is  generally  considered  inferior  in 
appearance  to  coursed  work,  and  is  very  seldom  adopted. 

Hubble. — ^There  are  several  kinds  of  rubble  work,  each  known  by  a  technical  name,  depending 
upon  peculiarities  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stones,  or  in  the  work  upon  them.  In  common  random 
nibble  work,  unooursed,  Fig.  2990,  the  beds  and  joints  are  not  dressed,  projecting  knobs  and 
comers  are  knocked  off  with  the  hammer,  and  the  stones  lie  together  at  random,  the  interstioos 
being  filled  in  with  small  spalls  and  mortar.  No  attention  is  paid  to  oourses,  though  each  stone 
should  be  approximately  horizontal.    This  is  a  most  inferior  description  of  walling,  unless  it  is  exe- 
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cuted  with  very  good  mortar,  upon  which  its  strength  greatly  depends.    In  random  rubble  built  in. 
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courses  (l*1g.  2991),  the  work  is  brought  to  a  level  throughout  its  length  at  about  every  12  or  14  hi.  in 
height,  so  as  to  form  courpes  of  that  depth.  The  work  in  each  course  is  built  random,  and  may  con- 
sist of  two,  three,  or  more  stones  in  depth,  pinned  in  with  spalls  as  before  described.  Squared 
rubble,  uncoursed,  Fig.  2992,  has  the  joints  and  the  anirlcs  of  the  faces  neatly  squared  with  the 
tools  locally  used.  The  beds  are  horizontal,  and  the  side  joints  vertical.  This  description  of  rubble 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  such  stones  as  have  a  fine  cleavage,  affording  bed-joints  which  require  little 
or  no  workinc:.  Squared  nibble  built  in  courses.  Fig.  2993,  is  squared  rubble  brought  to  a  level 
course  througliout  its  length  at  every  10  or  14  in.  in  height ;  it  is  sometimes  known  as  ""  irregular 
coursed  rubble  brought  up  to  level  courses."    Ck)ur8ed  header  work  is  rubble  similar  to  that  shown 


*  ''Drafted  manHrm/*  or  '*  dreftR.*^  are  narrow  straps  or  borders  chiseled  roimd  the  edges  of  the  facet  of  a  atoae  to 
enable  It  to  be  set  with  aocuracy,  and  to  improve  ita  appeoraace. 
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in  Fig.  S993,  except  that  the  beadera  or  bond-stonea  ire  each  of  the  full  depth  of  the 

they  occur,  the  iDterrals  between  ihem  being  flUed  In  with  si--" " ■* 

ItrooorMd  nibble.  Fig,  29M,  conBista  ot '"'  ' 

of  the  ume  height ;  the  height  of  th« 


Blonea.     Coursed  nibble,  or  r«gu- 


le  ia  the 


.. „.«.  ,.^.^»t ;  the  height  of  the  courses  may,  however,  vary  frum  4  to  8  in.    Dry  rubble 

a  rubble  (generally  "ratidom  '')  built  without  any  mortar.     It  Ib  the  cheapest  form  of  work,  but 
reqnirea  oonsidenible  Bkill  on  the  part  of  the  builder.    Flint  rubble  is  composed  of  flints  snd  pebbles 


laid  In  mortiir.  It  foraiB  a  kind  of  concrete  dependbg  upon  the  mortar  for  cohesion.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  it  dry  and  safe  from  the  ac^on  of  fi-ost  The  Interior  ot  the  hbU  U  somc- 
times  filled  in  aitb  chalk,  broken  bricks,  pebblex,  etc. 

Block  in  course,  or  blocked  course.  Fig.  2»Ba,  is  a  name  giicn  to  a  class  of  masonry  which  occiipica 
an  intermediate  place  between  ashlar  aud  rubble.  The  stones  arc  of  lan;e  size,  so  that  they  inilBt  be 
prncored  in  blocks,  not  as  rubble;  but  the  beds  and  joints  are  onlj  roughly  dressed,  and  Bo  ^e 
wort  cannot  be  described  as  sHblar.  This  kind  of  walling  is  sometimes  known  as  "  hammer-dressed 
ashlar."     It  is  used  chiefly  in  engineering  works,  and  seldom,  if  erer,  for  ordinary  buildings. 

CW-SoiK  01-  AiAlar  ArcAs.—^n  block-Slone  arches  the  voussoint  are  always  cut  to  a  wedge  shape. 
The  cnrre  of  the  arch  haiipg  been  set  cut  full  size  on  a  board,  and  the  number  of  stones  and  thick- 
nen  of  arch  having  been  deeided,  the  Intrados  Is  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  atones, 
and  lines  drawn  (rom  the  centre  through  these  points,  till  they  cut  the  eilrsdos,  give  the  sides  of  the 
By  the  aid  of  the  diagram  thus  laid  out,  patterns  or  templets  in  wood  or  anc  arc  made 
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tor  the  use  of  the  stone-cutters,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  woik  the  Btones  to  the  required  fanns.  In 
•etiing  siome  arches,  the  space  to  be  oocupied  by  each  voussoir— not  forgetting  the  thidcness  of  the 
](Mnis— is  carefully  laid  out  on  the  centre,  and  the  position  of  the  Btones  checked  as  they  are  set. 
The  stones  sboold  be  set  alternately  an  each  side  of  the  centre,  so  as  to  weight  it  evenly.  The  key- 
stone shoald  be  carefully  fitted  at  tbc  last  before  it  is  set,  and  diiven  gently  into  its  place  with  a. 
few  taps  of  a  mallet.  When  the  arch  is  so  king  in  plan  that  one  stone  cannot  extend  through  from 
fnint  to  back,  the  work  must  be  built  with  a  regular  bond  along  the  soffit.  The  voussoirs  are  kept  at 
the  same  width  all  through,  but  of  different  len^.'ths,  so  as  to  break  the  bond  In  the  length  of  the  arch. 
Kubble  arches  are  built  of  smaller  stones,  generally  roughly  dressed  to  the  wedge  shape.  They 
riiould  be  built  in  mortar  of  good  quality,  as  they  depend  greatly  upon  its  coherence  for  their  strength. 
Ainb  and  Omuueliota. — Tbere  are  several  methods  of  giving  additional  strength  to  the  joints  of 
masonry,  the  moat  common  of  which  will  dow  be  conaideivd.  with  regard  to  metnl  connections.  It 
may  be  uid,  onoc  for  all,  that  copper  and  bronie  make  the  best,  at  ibey  do  not  oiidlze  to  any  great 


eitenL  If  itod  is  naed  It  should  be  well  protected  from  air  or  moisture,  and  also  painted  or  galvan- 
ind,  or  it  will  mst,  intirease  in  bulk  and  split  the  stones.  All  metals  are  liable  to  do  the  same, 
More  or  less,  by  their  expansion  and  contraction  under  heat  and  cold.  Doweled  joints  are  formed 
with  slightly  tapenng  pins,  or  dowels,  which  fit  into  holes  made  in  the  stones  opposite  to  one 
•aotber  (see  fig.  2996^    The  dowels  msj  be  rectangular,  square,  or  drcular  in  section,  and  formed 
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of  hard  stone,  slate,  or  metal.  Joggled  joints  arc  similar  to  doweled  joints,  except  that  the  jo^le  or 
projection  is  a  part  of  the  stone,  instead  of  being  detached  like  the  dowel.  In  grooved  and  tongued 
joints,  a  prolonged  joggle  or  tongue  is  worked  upon  one  stone,  and  fits  into  a  groove  in  the  other. 
A  similar  joint  is  used  in  joinery.  Metal  cramps  are  generally  placed  in  a  channel  cut  in  the  upper 
surface  of  two  stones,  having  sinkings  at  the  ends,  into  which  the  turaed-down  exti-emities  of  the 
cramp  maj  fit.  The  channel  should  be  deep  enough  to  conceal  the  cramp,  and  is  filled  in  with  lead 
or  cement  to  protect  the  latter  from  oxidation  (see  l<ig.  2907).  (See  Stonk-cdttimo  Machimkbt,  and 
Stonk-Cuttem'  Tools.) 

MASS.    See  Dynamics. 

MEASURING  AND  WINDING  MACHINE.    See  Clotb-finishiko  Machinert. 

MECUANICS  is  that  branch  of  natural  philosophy  or  physics  which  treats  of  the  action  of  forces 
on  bodies.  It  is  commonly  considered  under  the  subdivisions  of  Statics,  Dtnaiiics,  Uydrobtatics, 
and  Htdrodtnauics,  which  see.  The  following  references  include  the  principal  encydopiBdiaa, 
treatises,  etc.,  on  both  the  theory  and  application  of  the  science : 

Works  for  Rbfkrencx  on  Mechanics. — ErunfcLopoBdica. — English:  **A  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,"  Gregory,  London,  1806;  "  Universal  Technological  Dictionary,"  Crabb,  London,  1828;  "A 
Dictionary  of  Mechanical  Si-ience,  Arts,"  etc.,  Jamieson,  London,  1827;  "Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydo- 
pasdia  "  (volumes  on  useful  arts),  Lardncr,  London,  1832;  '*  Encyclopssdia  of  Engineering,"  Cresy, 
London,  1847;  "Engineer's  and  Mechanic's  Cyclopaedia,"  II ebert,  London,  1848;  "Dictionary  of 
Terms  of  Art,"  Weale,  London,  184»-'ft0 ;  "  A  Dictionai7  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,"  Ure, 
London  and  New  York,  1858  (supplements  have  been  issued,  last  date  1878);  "Cycloptedia  of  Use- 
ful Arts,"  Tomlinson,  London,  1868;  "Cyclopaedia  of  Machine  and  Hand  Tools,"  Rankine,  London 
and  New  York,  1869 ;  "Dictionary  of  Engineering,"  Spon, London,  1874  (supplement,  1879).  French  : 
"  Dictionnaire  des  D6couvertes  en  France  de  1789  &  la  fin  de  1820,"  Paris,  1822 ;  "Dictionnaire  Tech- 
nologique,"  Paris,  1822;  "Dictionnaire  de  Tlndustrie,  Manufacture,"  etc,  Paris,  1883;  "Secrets 
Modemes  des  Arts  et  Metiers,"  Pelouze,  Paris,  1862 ;  "  Dictionnaire  Universelle  des  Sciences,"  etc., 
Bouillet,  Paris,  1869.  German:  " Technologische  Encyclopftdic,"  Prechil,  Stuttgart,  1830;  "BibUo- 
theca  Mechanico-Technologica,"  Engelmann,  Leipsic,  1844;  "Allgemeine  Encyclopadie  fiir  Kauf- 
leute,  Fabrikanten,"  etc.,  Hoffmann,  Leipsic,  1868.  American:  "  Appletons*  Dictionary  of  Mechan- 
ics," Byrne,  New  York,  1850  (revised,  1869) ;  "Knight^s  American  Mechanical  Dictionary,"  Knight, 
New  York,  1876. 

Theoretical  Mechanics. 

Worka  dating  prior  io  present  century, — "Aristotelis  Mechanica,"  edition  Paris,  1699;  Kepler's 
works  (earliest  date,  1602),  edition  Franlffort,  1868-1870;  "Discorsi  e  Dimonstrazioni  Matematiche," 
Galileo  Galilei,  Leida  (original  edition),  1688;  "  Philosophias  Naturalis  Prindpia  Mathematica," 
Newton,  London,  1687  (best  edition,  "Jesuits*,"  Geneva,  1789-'42;  reprinted,  Glasgow,  1822); 
"Opera  Varia,"  Huyghens,  Leyden,  1724;  "Opera  Reliqua,"  Huyghens,  Amsterdam,  1728;  "Trait* 
des  Forces  Mouvantes,"  De  Camus,  1722 ;  "  Forze  Vive  e  Foi-ze  Morte,"  Riccati,  Bologna,  1749 ; 
"  Traits  E16mentaire  de  M6canique,"  Bossut,  Paris,  1776 ;  "  Institutions  Phyrico-m^caniques,"  An- 
toni,  Paris,  1777;  "filaments  de  M6canique,"  Jantet,  Paris,  1786;  "  Mechanik,"  Krafts,  Dresden, 
1787;  "Theoria  Motus  Corporum,"  Euler,  Leipsic,  1790;  "AnalytUche  Mechanik,"  Murhard,  Got- 
tingen,  1797. 

Modem  WorJet, — 1.  Elementary  Mechanics. — English:  Whewell,  London,  1888;  Yonng,  1842; 
Carpenter,  1844;  Potter,  1846;  Moselev,  1847;  Hann,  1848;  Bavroa,  1866.  American:  Renwick, 
Philadelphia,  1803;  Smith,  New  York,  1849;  Peck,  New  York,  1873;  Nystrom,  Pliiladclphia,  1876; 
Wood,  New  York,  1877.  French:  Francoeur,  Paris,  1807  (Statics);  Garuier,  1811;  Bouchariat, 
1827;  Noel,  Luxemburg,  1838;  Bresson,  Paris,  1842;  Poinsot,  1848;  Resal,  1873.  Italian:  Yen- 
turoli,  Milan,  1817. 

2.  Advanced  and  Analytical  Mechanics. — ^English:  Gregory,  London,  1816;  "System  of  Mechan- 
ical Philosophy,"  Robison,  Edinburgh,  1822;  "On  Statics,  Dynamics,"  etc.,  Eamshaw,  Cambridge, 
1842;  "Mathematical  Principles  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,"  Pratt,  Cambridge,  1846;  "Natural 
Philosophy,"  Thomson  and  Tait,  London,  1874;  "Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science,"  Tait,  Lon- 
don, 1876.  American:  "Problems  in  Theoretical  Mechamcs,"  Walton,  Cambridge,  1842;  "System 
of  Analytic  Mechanics,"  Peirce,  Boston,  1866;  "  Theoi'etical  Mechanics,"  Weisbach,  translated  by 
Coxe,  New  York,  1876;  "Graphical  Statics,"  Dubois,  New  York,  1876;  "New  Constructions  in 
Graphical  Statics,"  Eddy,  New  York,  1877.  French:  "Principes  de  Tfiquilibre  et  du  Mouvement," 
Paris,  1808;  "Mecanique  Rationellc,"  Dclaunay,  Paris,  1806;  "Sur  les  Mouvements  de  Corps 
Solides,"  Prony,  Paris,  1809;  "M6caniquc  Analytique,"  Prony,  1810;  "Trait6  de  Mecanique,"  Poi*- 
Bon,  Paris,  1811;  "Mecanique  Physique,"  MoUet,  Avignon,  1818;  "Cours  dc  M6canique,"  Duhamcl, 
Paris,  1846 ;  "  Le9ons  de  Mecanique,"  Morin,  Paris,  1853  (translated  by  Bennett,  New  York,  1860); 
"M6canique  Analytique,"  Bertrand,  Paris,  1858 ;  "  Recueil  d'Exercices  sur  la  Mecanique  Rationelle," 
Saint-Germain,  Paris,  1877 ;  "  Cours  de  Mecanique  Analytique,"  Gilbert,  Paris,  1877.  German : 
"Mechanik,"  Ide,  Beriin,  1802;  " Mechanischen  Wissenschaften,"  Lanjwdorf,  Erlangen,  1802;  "An- 
fangsgriinde  der  reiaen  Mechanik,"  Schultz,  Konigsberg,  1804;  "Lehrbuch  der  Gesetze  des  (Sleicfa- 
gcwichts,"  Brandos,  Leipsic,  1817 ;  "Darstellung  der  Mechanischen  Wissenschaften,"  Gregory,  Halle, 
1824. 

Applied  Mechanics. 

English:  "Turning  and  Mechanical  Manipulation,"  Holtzapffcl,  London,  1860;  "Dynamics,  Con- 
struction of  Machinery,"  etc.,  Warr,  London,  1861 ;  "  Operative  Mechanic,"  Nicholson,  London,  1868 ; 
"  Mechanical  Inventions  of  James  Watt,"  Muirhead,  London,  1864 :  "  Mechanics  for  Practical  Men," 
Jamieson,  London,  1846;  "Mechanics  and  Mechanism,"  Bum,  London,  no  date;  "Elements  of 
Practical  Mechanics  and  Machine  Tools,"  Baker,  London,  1867 ;  "  Principles  and  Construction  of 
Machinery,"  Caropin,  London,  1870;  "Principles  of  Mechanism,"  Willis,  London,  1871;  "Experi- 
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mental  Mechanics,*'  Ball,  London  and  New  Toi-k,  18*71 ;  "  Strains  on  Girders,"  Stoney,  London,  1872 ; 
"Mechanical  Text-Book,"  Rankine,  London,  1875  ;  '*  Manual  of  Machinery  and  Mill-Work,"  Kankme, 
London,  1876  ;  *^  Kinematics  of  Machineiy,"  Reuleaux,  London,  1876 ;  "  Mechanism  and  Machinery 
of  Transmission,"  Fairbaim,  Philadelphia,  1876;  "Elements  of  Machine  Design,"  Unwin,  London 
and  New  York,  1877;  "Elements  of  Mechanism,"  Goodeve,  London  and  New  York,  1877.  Ameri- 
can: "Mechanics  for  Millwri<;hti«,"  etc.,  Overman,  Philadelphia,  1851 ;  "  Essential  Elements  of  Prac- 
tical Mechanics,"  Byrne,  Philadelphia,  1868;  "Complete  Practical  Machinist,"  Bose,  Philadelphia, 
IS76;  Weisbacb,  "  Mechanics  of  Engineering,"  Vol.  IL,  translated  by  Dubois,  New  York,  1878; 
"  507  Mechanical  Movements,"  Brown  (new  edition).  New  York,  1879.  French :  "  Traits  Complet 
de  M^canique  Appliqu6e,"  Borgnis,  Paris,  1818;  "Th^rie  des  Machines  Simples,"  Coulomb,  Paris, 
1821 ;  "M^canique  Industnelle,"  Paris,  1822  ;  "Le9ons  sur  la  M^canique  et  les  Machines,"  Dande- 
lin,  Li^ge,  1827 ;  "Traits  des  Moteurs,"  Coui'tois,  Paris,  1880 ;  "Applications  de  la  M6canique  aux 
Machines,'*  Navier,  Paris,  1838  ;  "£l6ments  de  M^canique  Industnelle,"  Bcmouilli,  Stuttgart,  1884; 
"Applications  de  Pi'indpes  de  M^canique  aux  Machines,"  TalTe,  Brussels,  1887 ;  "Machines  Loco- 
motives," Pambour,  Paris,  1848;  "Guide  de  M^canique  Pratique,"  Armcngaud,  Paris,  1848;  "£x- 
pos^  de  la  Situation  de  M^canique  Appliqu^e,"  Combes,  Paiis,  1867;  "Introduction  k  la  M6canique 
Industnelle,"  Poncelet,  Paris,  1870;  "Manuel  de  I'lng^nieur,"  De  Bauve,  Paris,  1871 ;  "M^canique 
appliqu^e  aux  Machines,"  Poncelet,  Paris,  1874 ;  "  M6canique  Appliqu^e,"  Dwelshauvers-Dery, 
Mods,  1876.  German:  "Zeichuungen  von  Maschinen,"  Kronauer,  Ziirich,  1845;  "Resultate  fflr 
der  Maschinenbau,"  Kedtenbacher,  Mannheim,  1852;  "  Maschinenkunde,"  Haindl,  Munich,  1852; 
"Der  FQhrer  des  Macbinisten,"  Schol),  Brunswick,  1858-*69;  "Das  neue  Buch  der  Erfindungen," 
Bimbaum,  Bdttger,  and  others,  Leipsic,  1876. 

PtaDODiCALS,  JUca  ofwhi^  are  in  American  public  liJbrariee. — American :  Jcntmal  of  the  Franklin 
huiUule^  Seienit/ie  Americanj  American  Ariieany  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal^  American  Ma- 
ckinitt,  AppleUnuf  Mechanu?»  Magazine^  Practical  Mechanics  Jourfial,  Practical  Meehanic'a  and  Kngi- 
weer'j  MagajMU^  Papular  Science  Monthly ^  ScienHjic  Newe^  Leff^e  Mechanical  News^  American  Manu- 
fadurer^  Iron  Age,  Patent  Office  Gazette,  English :  Engineering,  Engineer,  Iron,  Mechanic*8  Maga- 
tine,  EngUah  Mechanic,  Mechanics  Magazine  (Glasgow),  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  (Pa- 
tent y,  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Civil  Engineer's  and  ArefUtceVs  Journal,  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science.  French :  Annates  des  Arts  . 
et  Manufactures,  Annates  dee  Ponis  et  Chaueties,  Annates  du  Oknie  CivU,  Archives  des  Dhouvertee, 
BuUeHn  du  Musie  de  PIndustrie  de  Bruxdles,  Bulletin  de  la  SociHk  de  V Encouragement,  Compte- 
Rendu  de  PAeademie  des  Sciences,  Cosmos,  Lee  Mondes,  La  Nature,  Journal  de  V£cde  Polytcchnigue, 
Moniteur  Industridle,  Teehnoloaiste,  Chronique  de  Vlndusirie,  Bulletin  des  Sciences  2*eehnologiques, 
Revue  Seientifique  et  IndustricUe,  Le  Ghiie  Industrid,  Annates  de  V Industrie  Nationale,  Ikiblieatums , 
hubutrielles  (Armengaud).  German :  Polytechnisehes  Journal  (Dingler's),  ZeUschrift  fur  Physik  und 
Mathematik  (Baumgartner),  Jahrbuclier  des  Polyteehmsclten  Institute  in  Wien,  Deutsche  Oeverbezeitung 
(Berlin),  Verhandlung  des  Vereins  xur  BeforJerung  des  Oewerbjlcisses  in  Preussen  (Berlin),  Eumt 
und  Gewerbe  Blatte  (Bayem),  Allgemeine  Baueeilung  (Wien),  Zmtsehrift  fUr  Bauuesen  (Berlin),  Ztit- 
sehrift  dee  Oetterrmddeehet  Jngenieure  Vercitu  (Wien). 

MELODEON.    See  Organs,  Rked. 

MERCURY-GAUGE.    See  Boilirs,  Stxam. 

METER,  GAS.    See  Gas,  Illuminating,  Apparatus  for. 

METER,  WATER.    See  Water^Mktxk. 

METRIC  SYSTEM.  A  system  of  weights  and  measures,  according  to  which  the  ten-millionth  part 
of  a  meridional  qpadrant  of  the  earth  is  the  unit  of  length,  said  unit  being  termed  the  metre  (mkre). 
It  is  commonly  taken  as  equal  to  89.87079  inches,  though  according  to  accurate  obsenrations  at  the 
Ordnance  Sorrey  Office  in  Southampton,  England,  it  is  found  to  be  S9.87048  inches.  The  decimal 
multiples  and  subdivisions  are  indicated  by  prefixes  placed  before  the  names  of  the  unit.  The  pre- 
fixes denoting  multiples,  derived  from  the  Greek,  are  deca,  ten ;  hecto,  hundred ;  kilo,  thousand ;  and 
myria,  ten  thousand.  Those  denoting  subdivisions  arc  taken  from  the  Latin,  and  are  deci,  tenth ; 
cenH,  hundredth ;  and  miRi,  thousandin.  The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  subdivisions  and 
multiples  of  the  metre  in  English  inches  and  yards: 


measures. 

In  Eof  Ibh  iBclMt. 

In  Encltah  Yards. 

jBlUllUOtrBi  .•.••■•••.•••>•••••■ 

0.08i>87 

O.OOIOHSd 

0.(>1 09868 

O.109ii688 

1.0986881 

10. {.868810 

119.868-SlOO 

1,098.6881000 

10,S8G.8810000 

OentioMtre 

0.89C71 

Dedmetre. 

Metre 

Dccftinetre 

Hectometre 

KUometre 

Myrlametre 

SM:Oi 

1                  89.87079 

1                 89«. 70790 

8JW7. 07900 

89.870.79000 

808.707.90000 

Unit  of  Surface. — ^The  unit  of  suiiace  measure  is  the  are,  equivalent  to  the  square  of  10  metres. 
More  commonly,  however,  the  terms  square  metre,  square  centimetre,  etc.,  are  employed.  6.4618669 
■quare  centimetres  =  1  square  inch ;  9.2899688  square  decimetres  =  1  square  foot;  and  0.83609710 
square  metres  =  1  square  yard. 

Unit  of  Capacity. — ^This  is  the  cube  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  metre,  and  is  called  the  litre,  or  cubic 
decimetre.  It  is  equivalent  to  1.7607  English  pint,  or  61.027052  cubic  inches.  1  cubic  inch  = 
16.886175  cubic  centimetres.  The  unit  of  capacity  when  referred  to  solidity  is  the  cubic  metre,  or  ethe. 

Unit  of  Weight. — ^This  is  the  weight  of  that  quantity  of  distilled  water  at  its  maximum  density 
(4*  C.)  which  fills  tftc  cube  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  metre,  and  is  called  the  gramme.    A  cubic 
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metre  of  water  is  a  tonne,  a  cubic  decimetre  a  kilogramme,  a  cubic  centimetre  a  gramme,  and  a  cubic 
millimetre  a  milligramme.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  metric  weights  in  English  grains 
and  pounds : 


WEIGHTS. 

la  EBglUb  Gnloa. 

In  Lbk  AToMopob. 
1  tb.  =  100  gnmiBM. 

MiPlirramme   {-r^n  part  of  a  eramme) 

0.016482 
0.1M828 

0.0000022 
0.0000220 
0.0002206 
0.0028046 
0.0220462 
0.2204621 
2.2046218 
22.0402126 

Centifframmfl  (tAh      **              "         ) 

Decigramme  (A        **              "         ) 

Gramme 

1.548286 
15.482849 

Pecairramme   (10  trrammeH) 

154.828488 

1,548.284680 

15,482.848800 

154.828.488000 

llectoirramme  (100      **        ) 

Kilofrramme    (1,000    *'       ) 

MyrWrftmfTi^ (lO.'MHJ  **       )  . . .    . , , 

The  Unit  of  Mechanical  Work  in  this  country  is  the  foot-pound — ^that  is,  the  force  necessary  to 
raise  one  pound  weight  one  foot  above  the  earth  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity.  A  horse- 
power is  equal  to  83,000  lbs.  raised  to  the  height  of  one  foot  in  one  minute  of  time.  In  France  the 
kilogi'ammitre  is  the  unit  of  work,  and  is  the  force  necessary  to  raise  one  kilogramme  to  a  hei^t  of 
one  metre  against  the  force  of  gravity.  One  kilogrammeti-e  equals  7.233  foot-pounds.  The  cheval- 
vapeur  is  nearly  equal  to  the  English  horse-power,  and  is  equivalent  to  32,500  lbs.  raised  to  a  height 
of  one  foot  in  one  minute  of  time.  The  force  competent  to  produce  a  velocity  of  one  metre  in  one 
second  in  a  moss  of  one  gramme  is  sometimes  adopted  as  a  unit  of  force. 

Units  of  Htai, — These  imits  vary.  The  French  unit  of  heat,  called  a  calorie,  is  the  amount  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  one  kilogramme  (2.2046213  lbs.)  of  water  one  degree  centigrade  in  temperature; 
strictly,  from  0**  0  to  1**  C.  In  this  countiy  we  sometimes  take  one  pound  of  water  and  one  degree 
Fahrenheit  as  the  unit ;  sometimes  one  pound  of  water  and  one  degi'oe  centigrade.   ■ 

Works  for  Reference, — ^**  The  Aletric  System,"  Barnard,  New  York,  1871 ;  and  reports  of  tho 
Warden  of  the  Standards  (London),  of  which  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  (lS72-'75)  are  very  interesting 
and  valuable.  See  also  **  Comparisons  of  Standards  of  Length  made  at  the  Ordnance  Office,  South- 
ampton," by  Capt.  A.  R.  Clarke,  1866,  and  *^  Report  of  the  British  Standards  Commission  on  the 
Metric  System,"  1869. 

MICROPHOXE.  .An  instrument  which  greatly  magnifies  weak  sounds  through  the  action  of  the 
sonorous  vibrations  in  varying  the  force  of  an  electric  current.  In  simple  form  it  may  consist  of  a 
rod  of  gas-carbon.  A,  Fig.  2998,  set  in  supports  C  C  of  the  same  material,  the  latter  being  connected 
with  the  wires  z  y  in  communication  with  the  battery  B,  The  wires  are  connected  with  a  telephone. 
By  this  simple  device  sounds  entirely  inaudible  to  the  unaided  ear  can  be  easily  heard.  So  sensitive 
is  the  instrument  that  a  slight  touch  on  the  board  which  supports  the  carbon  pencil,  or  a  mere  rub 
with  the  soft  part  of  a  feather,  is  distinctly  heard  at  the  receiving  station.  The  movement  of  the 
softest  part  of  a  camePs-hair  brush  on  any  part  of  the  board  is  distinctly  audible.  If  held  in  tho 
hand  several  feet  from  a  piano,  the  whole  chords — the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest— can  be  distinct- 
ly heard  at  a  distance.  The  tick  of  a  watch,  the  beating  of  a  pulse,  or  even  the  tramp  of  a  fly,  can 
thus  be  made  audible  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  source  of  sound. 

The  cause  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  differences  in  electrical  resistanoe  of  the 
carbon  pencil ;  and  these  differences  are  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  substance  of  the  body,  under  the 
influence  of  sound-waves,  increases  and  diminishes  in  size  at  all  points  in  the  centre  as  well  as  at  the 
surface,  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  sonorous  wave  by  which  that  variation  has  been  produced. 
As  the  body  is  a  conductor  and  placed  in  light  contact  with  another  conductor,  forming  thus  a  part 
of  a  voltaic  circuit,  an  undulatory  character  is  given  to  the  electrical  current,  which  is  reconverted 
into  sonorous  vibrations  by  means  of  a  suitable  receiver,  such  as  the  Bell  telephone.  (See  Tele- 
phone.) To  illustrate,  if  we  assume  a  line  of  molecules  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  minute  masses 
of  conducting  matter  in  their  neutral  condition  to  be  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  2999  at  A,  they  will 
appear  under  compression  as  at  B,  and  under  dilatation  as  at  C.  In  the  former  case  the  electrical 
resistance  would  be  les$(,  and  in  the  latter  case  more,  than  in  the  normal  condition.  Bence  we  should 
get  variation  in  their  electrical  resistance,  and  thus  sonorous  waves  would  vary  the  strength  of  an 
electric  current ;  and  consequently,  as  already  stated,  the  variations  of  the  electric  current  can  be 
made  to  reproduce  sonorous  vibrations. 

For  the  carbon  pencil  a  variety  of  other  substances  may  be  substituted.  Sound  is  transmitted  by 
any  electrical  conductor,  provided  one  or  more  portions  of  it  are  separated  and  brought  into  contact 
only  by  a  slight  but  constant  pressure.  Thus,  if  the  ends  of  a  wire  tenninating  in  two  common 
nails  laid  side  by  side,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  slight  space,  are  electrically  connected 
by  laying  a  similar  nail  between  them,  sound  will  be  reproduced.  The  effect  is  improved  by 
building  up  the  nails  log-hut  fashion  into  a  square  configuration,  using  10  or  20  nails.  A  piece 
of  steel  wntch-ehain  acts  well.  All  metals  can  be  made  to  produce  identical  results,  provided  the 
division  of  the  metal  is  small  enough,  and  that  the  material  used  does  not  oxidize  by  contact  with 
the  air  filtering  through  the  mass.  Thus  platinum  and  mercury  are  veiy  excellent  and  unvarying  in 
their  results,  while  lead  soon  becomes  of  such  high  resistance,  through  oxidation  upon  the  surface, 
as  to  be  of  little  or  no  use.  A  mass  of  bright  round  shot  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  sound  while  dean ; 
but  as  the  shot  soon  becomes  coated  with  oxide,  this  sensitiveness  ceases.  Carbon  again,  from  its 
surface  being  entireiv  free  from  oxidation,  is  excellent ;  but  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  from 
mercury  in  a  finely  divided  state.  For  this  purpose  a  comparatively  porous  non-conductor,  such  as 
the  willow  charcoal  used  by  artists  for  sketching,  is  heated  gradually  to  a  white  heat  and  then 
suddenly  plunged  into  mercury.  The  vocua  in  the  pores  caused  by  the  sudden  coo.ing  become  filled 
with  innumerable  minute  globules  of  mercury,  thus,  as  it  were,  holding  the  mercury  in  a  fine  state  of 
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diciiloil.  Cvbon  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  with  and  irithout  platinum  deposited  upon  it  fnira  the 
chloride  of  platinum,  has  Imcd  lUeU.  tiiniilar  effects  Lave  been  obtained  from  the  wttlow  diarcoal 
he«i«d  in  ui  iron  vewel  to  a  while  heat,  and  coDtainiiiK  a  free  poilion  of  tin,  linc,  or  other  easilj 
vaporized  metal.  Under  aitcii  contlttjonB  the  willow  carbon  will  be  found  to  be  metalized,  baring 
tlie  metal  dietributed  throughout  its  pores  in  a  fine  atBt«  of  division.  Iron  also  Becma  to  enter  the 
pores  if  heated  to  a  while  Leat,  without  being  chemically  combined  with  the  carbon  as  in  graphite  ; 
and,  indeed,  some  of  thu  beet  reiulte  liave  been  obtained  from  whlow  charcoal  coatoimtig  iron  in  a 

NumerouB  efforts  hare  been  made  to  construct  a  receiving  microphone,  in  order  to  diepense  with 
the  uae  of  the  telephone  altogether.  The  first  device  of  this  kind  was  that  of  llr.  Jbidch  Bljth,  who 
nsed  a  small  glass  jar  coDtaining  common  cinders  broken  into  coarse  fragments  ;  a  piece  of  tin  plate 
WIS  passed  down  on  each  side  ot  the  jar  t>etwcen  the  glass  and  the  cinders,  and  to  these  tin  sliiis 
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were  attached  wires  bj  which  the  apparatus  was  connected  to  asimilnr  arrangemeDt  in  another  room, 
a  couple  of  Grove's  cells  being  included  in  the  drouiC  With  this  simple  apparatus — Chat  is  to  saj, 
two  glasses  filled  with  cinders  comiectcd  with  one  another  and  with  a  voltaic  battery  of  two  Grove 
cells — Mr.  Bljth  states  that  "  articulate  sounds  uttered  in  One  cnndcr  jar  were  distinctly  heard  in  the 
other,  and  even  voices  could  be  distinguished."  (See  Fnffineerit^,  xxv.,  12.)  Another  devioe,  pro- 
posed hy  Hr.  W.  J.  Millar,  consists  of  an  ordinary  horse-shoe  permanent  magnet,  around  one  of  the 
iambs  of  which  is  wound  lengthwise  from  two  to  three  yards  of  insulated  copper  wire  {No.  SO  B.  W.  G.). 
Against  the  magnet  so  wound  is  placed  the  lid  of  a  tin  box,  and  with  this  simple  apparatus  Mr.  Uillar 
BUt«a  that  "  tuning-fork  sounds,  singing,  whistling,  speakmg,  and  violin  mnsic  were  heard  distinctly." 
Inodng  this  instrument,  it  is  placed  in  circuit  with  a  transmitting  microphone  and  with  a  single 
Leclandi6  cell.  (See  Sipuumn^,  iiv,,  602.)  Professor  Hughes  has  also  devised  a  receiving  micro- 
phone, which  is  constructed  on  the  theory  that  if  the  action  of  sonorous  vibrations  upon  certain  parte 
of  an  electriol  circuit  be  to  rary  tho  dimensions  of  those  parts.  It  is  fairly  reasonable  to  expect  that 
a  eorreeponding  variaUon  of  those  dimensions  could  by  suitable  apparatus  t>c  reconverted  into  undu- 
lations of  sound  ;  and  again,  if  it  he  true  that  the  mechanical  vaiiations  (/ire  to  an  electrical  current 
an  undnlalory  character,  why  may  It  nol  he  supposed  that  the  transmission  of  a  powerful  undulatoij 
carrent  of  electricity  through  a  similar  cirouit  would  produce  a  mecliaiiical  variation  capable  of  sotting 
a  membrane  or  other  acoustical  instrument  into  vibration,  and  So  imparting  to  the  air  a  scries  of  wares 
of  tonnd!  Referring  to  Fig.  8000,  A  is  a  small  hollow  cylinder  of  tin  plate,  closed  at  one  end  by  the 
membrane  JVW  of  parchment  stretched  over  it  like  the  head  of  a  drum.  To  the  cmtre  of  the  mem- 
brane is  attached  a  small  block  of  pine  P,  which  carries  the  slip  B  P,  also  of  the  same  material,  the 
Uoek  bdng  of  sufficient  thickness  to  cause  the  farther  end  of  the  slip  to  be  clear  of  the  edge  of  the 
dnun,  «o  that  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  is  supported  solely  by  the  centre  of  the  mem- 
brane. Upon  the  slip  of  pine  B  Pi»  fastened  one  of  Profcesor  Hughes's  articulatin;;  microphones, 
having  a  lever  of  brass  L  pivoted  at  its  centre  o(  gravity  between  two  supports,  and  carrying  at  one 
end  a  soiall  slab  oF  prepared  pine  charcoal  C,  which  is  maintained  by  the  spiraJ  spring  iS  at  a  con- 
Etant  pressnra  against  a  similar  slab  of  charcoal  below  it,  the  latter  being  attached  to  the  slip  of  pine 
BF.  The  degree  of  pressure  between  the  slabs  of  charcoal  may  be  regulated  by  turning  the  milled 
bead  M,  whereby  the  tension  of  the  spring  may  be  varied  by  winding  up  or  easing  off  a  silk  thread 
attached  to  one  end  ot  the  spring.  To  tho  lever  L  and  upper  slab  C  is  attached  the  wire  z,  and  to 
the  lower  carbon  is  connected  the  wire  i/,  by  wluch  the  inatniment  ia  placed  in  circuit  with  the  tranr- 
mitling  apparatus.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  principle  of  action,  according  to  the  theory  given,  is 
that  the  carbon  blocks  at  C  are,  under  the  influence  of  an  undulatory  electric  current  flowing  through 
lliem,  thrown  into  a  state  of  mech«ilcai  vibration,  nol  unlike  that  produced  hy  the  celebratwi  Ti-cvel- 
yau  experiment  (!□  which  soimd  is  produced  by  what  may  be  called  an  undulatory  current  of  heat), 
■nd  this  vibration  is  rendered  audible  hy  a  eei-ics  of  little  blows  upon  the  membrane  to  which  the 
apparatus  ia  attached,  and  the  sound  so  increased  is  again  still  further  reinforced  by  the  resonating 
carity  over  which  the  membrane  is  stretched. 

Three  inventore  ciaun  the  origination  of  the  microphone — Professor  D.  U.  Ilughes,  Dr.  T.  A. 
Cdison,  and  H.  Cl^rac  The  discussion  of  their  rival  claims  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  Eaffiiueriiiif, 
7S<  Engimrr,  and  the  8ciraH/e  American  for  1878.  See  also  these  journals  for  reports  of  eipcri- 
ments  on  the  microphone.  Numerous  modifications  of  the  instniment  will  be  found  described  in  the 
Sdealife  Ataeriean  SujjiUment,  No  lfl3. 


MIDDLINGS-PURIFIERS. 


UlDDLlNOS-FDItlFIERS.  Apparatus  for  dcaasing  tbe  imemiediite  product  of  {^uad  wheat 
tenned  middiingt,  and  separating  it  from  bran  an  tbe  ooe  band  and  fine  flour  on  (he  other.  There 
are  a  verjr  large  number  of  patents  on  these  machines,  for  moat  of  which  sea  "  Digest  ol  Uiddlings- 
PuriBers,"  De  W.  C.  Allen,  Washington,  1878.  The  type  of  purifier  here  deaciibcd"  eihibiU  the 
cgsential  features  of  the  appamtua,  and  is  one  which  has  given  good  results  under  practical  test. 

F\g.  tool  represents  a  pertpectiro  vieir,  and  llg.  SOO'J  a  vertical  sectional  view,  of  a  large-steed 
machine.  The  middlings  are  received  In  the  hopper  over  the  feed-roll  K,  Hg.  3W)2,  and  by  nUj  roll 
are  delivered  to  the  sieve  P.     6  O  O  O  Me  aindiambera  over  the  ^eve.    U UHH*re  pockets  or 

depout  chambers.    J  J  J  J  »xe 
MOl.  valves  or  dampurs  to  regulato 

the  foroe  ot  the  air-current.  I 
is  a  suction-fan.  £  is  a  brush 
worked  automatically  on  tbe 
lower  side  of  the  sieve.  There 
are  windows  opening  into  the 
air-chambers  for  coDveiiience  in 
observing  tbe  material  while  be. 
ing  operated  upon.  The  sieve 
P  is  divided  into  sectiona  oor- 
responding  with  the  air-cham- 
bei-s  G  O  G  O.  each  section  be- 
ing covered  with  bolting-cloth, 
differing  in  fineness,  the  finest 
being  on  the  section  at  the  head 
or  receiving  end  of  the  sieve, 
and  the  coarsest  an  the  section 
:  .   at  the  tail  of  the  sieve.    The 

sieve  receives  a  reciprocaUog 
motion  from  the  eccentric  B. 
The   fan   /   produces   an  air- 
current   upward    through    the 
bolting-cloth  into  the  aii-cbBmbers  0  0  0  0,  following  the  bent  arrows  into  tbe  [lockets  H H H H, 
through  tbe  openings  J  J  J  J,  to  tiie  fan,  and  thence  into  the  dust-room.    Tbe  middlings  are  delivered 
to  the  head  or  receiving  end  of  the  sieve  by  the  feed-roil  in  a  thin  and  uniform  sbeet.     The  receiving 
end  being  the  highest,  the  middlings  move  gradually  toward  the  lower  or  discharging  end ;  and  na 
the  finest  cloth  is  placed  at  thti  head,  the  finest  portion  of  the  specks  are  taken  out  at  tbe  Brat  section 
bj  B  light  draui;hc  of  air,  while  the  purified  fine  middlings  are  sifted  through ;  coarser  and  heavier 
xpecks  and  particles  of  bran  are  drawn  out  at  the  second  section  by  means  of  a  stronger  draught  of 
air,  and  the  bolting-cluth  on  this  section  being  coarser,  larger  and  coarser  middlings  are  sifted  throi^, 


and  BO  on  until  the  last  section  Is  reached,  where,  the  finer  middlings  having  been  previously  sep- 
arated from  the  coarse  middlings,  and  the  latter  only  remainin).',  a  very  coarse  cloth  can  be  aeei  and 
a  very  etrong  draujrlit  of  air  applied.  The  conveyers  below  the  sieve  are  supplied  with  the  necessary 
cut-offs  for  disposing  of  the  middlings  In  grades  or  in  bulk,  as  msy  be  deemed  advisahle,  and  for 
returning  such  portions  as  may  require  further  action  of  the  air.  Each  trauaveree  partition  between 
tbe  air-chambers  has  a  piece  of  ticking,  extending  from  its  lower  edge  to  the  surface  of  tbe  sieve,  so 
that  the  alr-currcnt  from  each  chamber  is  diatiuct  and  independent.    Tbe  aurcurrent  throogh  tbe 
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bolting-doth  and  the  middlings  upon  it  is  considerably  stronger  at  the  surface  of  the  middlings  than 
it  is  immediately  above  them ;  hence,  specks  of  bran,  etc.,  raised  from  the  middlings  by  the  current, 
will  be  liable  to  drop  back  again.  This  difficulty  is  avoided  by  the  converging  wing-boards  forming 
the  lower  sides  of  the  pockets.  This  device  reduces  the  air-chamber  upward,  and  after  particles  of 
bran  and  specks  leave  the  cloth  or  surface  of  the  middlings,  their  movement  becomes  constantly 
accelerated  until  they  are  discharged  through  the  throat,  shown  by  the  bent  an'ows  in  Fig.  S002,  into 
the  pockets.  The  brush  £,  Fig.  8002,  extends  across  the  width  of  the  sieve  underneath,  and  travels 
its  entire  length  from  head  to  tail.  It  is  mounted  on  an  endless  chain,  and  travels  in  one  direction 
on  ways  and  around  pulleys,  as  shown. 

A  double  machine  may  be  used,  and  is  designed  for  mills  where  the  amount  of  middlings  is  too 
large  to  be  conveniently  handled  by  passing  the  whole  body  over  one  sieve.  Its  construction  differs 
from  that  of  the  machine  already  described  in  having  two  or  more  reciprocating  sieves,  each  sieve 
covered  with  cloth  diifering  in  fineness,  with  a  gradiug-reel  arranged  across  the  head  of  the  sieves. 
This  grading-reel  in  a  double  machine  is  covered  with  two  grades  of  bolting  cloth :  the  first  half  with 
a  cIo£  whose  meshes  allow  the  fine  middlings  to  pass  through  upon  the  head  of  the  first  reciprocating 
sieve ;  the  last  half  with  a  cloth  of  coarser  mesh  to  allow  the  coarse,  middlings  to  pass  through  upon 
the  second  reciprocating  sieve.  Tlie  fine  middlings  are  therefore  passed  upon  the  sieve  having  the 
fine  cloth,  and  the  coarser  middlings  upon  the  sieve  having  the  coarse  cloth.  A  longitudinal  partition 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  machine,  dividing  the  air-chamber  into  compartments  corresponding  to 
the  width  of  .each  sieva  Two  or  more  machines  can  be  combined  in  this  way,  and  the  grading-reel 
can  in  some  instances  be  dispersed  with,  the  separating-reel  in  the  mill  being  used  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose.  It  is  desirable,  however,  always  to  use  a  large  or  long  macliine  where  a  given  amount 
of  bolting  or  sifting  surface  is  required,  rather  than  divide  the  same  into  two  or  more  short  machines, 
because  when  a  body  of  middlings  is  placed  upon  a  reciprocating  sieve,  the  motion  of  the  sieve  causes 
the  light  material  and  refuse  in  the  middlings  to  separate  and  rise  to  the  surface.  This  separation 
aids  mateiially  in  the  thorough  purification  of  the  middlings  by  the  air-currents.  The  greatest  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  this  separation  cannot  be  reached  until  the  material  has  passed  over  some  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  bolting  surface.  Therefore,  to  continue  them  white  in  this  condition  on  the 
same  sieve  must  give  better  results  than  could  be  reached  by  once  or  more  times  mixing  the  material, 
as  most  be  done  while  passing  it  from  one  sieve  to  another.  The  use  of  a  large  machine  also  avoids 
more  or  less  expense  in  elevators,  conveyers,  eta,  made  neoessaiy  by  increasing  the  number  of  the 
machines.  H.  L.  B. 

MILK-CAN.    See  Dairy  Apparatus. 

MILE-COOLER.    See  Dairy  Apparatus. 

M1LE£R.    Sec  Agricultural  Machikkry. 

MILK-FAN.    See  Dairy  Apparatus. 

MILLING,  GRAIN.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  American  new  process  of  milling  was  made  prac- 
ticable by  the  introduction  of  the  middlings-purifiers  (which  see)  as  invented  by  William  F.  Cochrane, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  having  given  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  patents  of  that  in- 
ventor. Before  the  date  of  the  Cochrane  inventions,  which  were  made  shortly  before  1868,  there 
were  two  modes  or  processes  in  use  for  manufacturing  flour  from  wheat,  one  practised  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  other  in  Europe.  Before  the  wheat  was  subjected  to  either  process,  it  was  properly 
cleaned  by  various  machines,  such  as  winnowing  machines,  screens,  smut  machines,  and  scourers,  the 
practical  effect  of  which  was  to  rid  the  grain  as  much  as  possible  of  such  impurities  as  were 
mechanically  mixed  with  the  sound  p^ins  of  wheat,  and  such  as  adhered  to  their  exteriors.  Accord- 
bg  to  the  American  process,  which  has  of  late  years  been  called  low  milling,  the  cleansed  wheat  was 
ground  directly  by  millstones  sufficiently  fine  to  separate  practically  all  the  flour-producing  portions 
of  the  grains  or  berries  from  the  colored  skins  or  cuticles,  and  the  resulting  meal,  or  chop,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  bolts,  which  permitted  the  fine  flour,  commonly  called  superfine  flour,  to 
pass  through,  but  retained  the  coarser  portions  of  the  meal  or  chop,  including  both  such  flour-pro- 
dudng  portions  as  were  not  ground  fine  enough  to  pass  as  flour  and  the  colored  matter  resulting 
from  the  action  of  the  millstones  upon  the  skins  of  the  grains.  This  mixed  mass  passed  out  at  the 
lower  end  or  tail  of  the  flour-bolts,  and  constituted  what  is  commonly  called  tailings.  These  tailings 
were  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  second  sifting  machine  or  series  of  sifting  machines,  having 
meshes  progressively  increasing  in  size,  the  result  of  the  operation  being  the  division  of  the  mass  into 
portions  of  different  coarseness.  The  coarser  portions  resulting  from  this  division  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  the  disintegrated  skins  of  the  wheat-grains,  and  constituted  what  are  called  collectively 
offal,  and  by  various  other  names  appropriated  to  the  degrees  of  coarseness,  such  as  bran,  fine  bran, 
and  shipfituif.  The  finest  product  of  the  division  of  tailings  above  mentioned  was  a  mixture  of  such 
coarser  flour-yielding  portions  of  the  wheat-grains  as  were  not  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  first 
bolts  as  flour,  and  of  such  portions  of  the  ground  skins  of  the  wheat-grains  as  were  of  about  the 
same  fineness  as  such  coarser  flour-yielding  portions,  with  which  were  mingled  more  or  less  of  fine 
particles  of  flour,  which  were  not  bolted  out  by  the  previous  operation  of  bolting.  This  mixture  was 
called  middlings ;  and  by  reason  of  being  composed  in  part  of  ground  portions  of  the  skin  of  the 
wheat,  it  had  a  brownish  color.  As  these  middlings,  although  as  a  whole  brown  in  color,  contained 
much  valuable  flour-yielding  material,  it  was  customary  to  rogrind  and  rebolt  them  to  recover  the  re- 
sulting flour.  But  inasmuch  as  the  middlings  contained  light  pulverulent  impurities,  and  also  fine 
portions  of  the  colored  skin  of  the  wheat-grains,  the  grinding  of  the  mass  had  the  effect  to  reduce 
a  large  portion  of  these  last  to  fine  powder,  so  that  when  the  rebolting  took  place  the  resulting  flour 
was  discolored  or  specked  with  fine  bran,  instead  of  being  white ;  and  the  flour  obtained  was  not 
only  inferior  in  color,  but  was  contaminated  in  quality  by  the  presence  of  the  pulverulent  impurities 
and  specks  or  fine  portions  of  the  skin  of  the  grains.  Sometimes  this  middlings-flour  was  kept  sep- 
arate from  the  superfine  flour,  and  sometimes  it  was  mixed  with  it ;  but  in  cither  case  the  practi(^ 
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result  of  tho  American  system  of  low  milling  was  tbe  production  of  more  or  less  flcur  specked  with 
fine  particles  of  bran  or  the  skin  of  tho  wheat. 

According  to  the  European  process,  which  maj  be  called  high  millirg,  the  cleansed  wheat  was  sub- 
jected to  a  series  of  successive  grinding  operations,  generally  four  or  five,  alternated  with  a  oorre* 
sponding  series  of  cleansing  operations ;  the  object  and  effect  attained  by  the  successive  grinding 
operations  being  to  detach  tbe  skin  of  the  grains  as  much  as  possible  from  the  flour-yielding  portions 
before  the  latter  were  ground  sufficiently  fine  to  make  superfine  fiour,  and  then  to  grind  these  latter 
portions  as  free  as  possible  from  mixture  with  portions  of  the  skins ;  while  the  object  and  eifect  of 
the  alternated  cleansing  operations  was  to  save  such  flour-yielding  portions  as  were  incidentally  re- 
duced to  powder,  and  to  remove  the  detached  portions  of  the  skins  of  the  grains  from  the  mass  to  be 
reground  after  each  successive  cleansing.  The  alternated  cleansing  operations  were  effected  by 
currents  of  air  which  carried  off  the  bran-flakes  from  the  more  heavy  flour-yielding  portions.  The 
result  of  the  process  was  flour  practically  free  from  specks  of  bran ;  but  this  flour  was  obtained  by  a 
prolonged  and  complex  series  of  operations. 

The  object  of  the  Cochrane  improvement  in  the  art  is  to  obtain  flour  practically  free  from  light 
pulverulent  impurities  and  specks  of  bran  without  the  tedious  and  complex  series  of  operations  con- 
stituting the  European  process,  or  in  other  words  to  obtain  flour  wliich  is  practically  as  good  as  that 
produced  by  the  European  system  of  high  milling  with  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  American 
system  of  low  milling;  and  his  improvement  appears  to  be  based  upon  the  discovery  that  the  light 
impurities  and  speck-producing  matter  of  wheat  can  be  separated  from  the  flour-yielding  portions 
after  the  wheat  has  been  ground  sufficiently  fine  to  detach  the  last  from  the  first  two,  as  distinguished 
from  the  practical  separation  of  the  speck-producing  matter  of  tbe  wheat  from  the  flour-yielding  por- 
tions hefort  the  latter  are  ground  to  the  fineness  of  fiour.  In  carrying  this  invention  into  practical 
effect,  Cochrane  dispensed  with  the  multiple  grindings  of  the  European  system  of  high  milling  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  superadded  to  the  direct  American  system  of  low  milling  a  purify, 
ing  operation,  intennediate  between  the  removal  of  the  fine  fiour  from  the  meal  or  chop  and  the  re- 
grinding  of  the  mass  of  colored  middlings.  By  this  intermediate  purifying  operation,  such  colored 
middlings  were  cleansed  of  the  speck-producing  matter  and  rendered  **  white  ^* :  so  that  when  they 
were  reground,  the  flour  produced  was  white  instead  of  colored,  and  was  practically  free  from  con- 
tamination by  specks  of  fine  bran.  Cochrane  was  thus  able  to  obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  white 
flour  from  wheat  than  was  previously  practicable  with  the  American  system  of  low  milling ;  and, 
from  a  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  wheat,  this  flour  so  obtained  was  of  a  higher  quality — ^tbe 
peculiarity  referred  to  being  that  the  best  flour-yielding  portions  of  wheat  are  the  hardest  and  least 
easily  ground,  and  consequently  the  flour-yielding  portions  of  colored  middlings,  which  from  their 
hardness  have  escaped  the  first  fine  grinding,  yield  when  cleansed  of  bran-specks  a  fiour  of  a  higher 
quality  than  that  of  the  softer  portions  of  the  grain,  which  yield  to  the  first  grinding,  and  form  the 
superfine  flour  obtained  at  the  first  bolting.  So  long  as  the  fiour  obtained  from  these  harder  por- 
tions was  a  mixture  of  good  flour  with  bran-specks,  as  it  was  under  the  previous  American  system 
of  low  milling,  the  middlings-flour,  as  a  whole,  was  inferior  in  quality  to  superfine  flour ;  but  when 
the  contamination  is  prevented,  the  flour  produced  from  the  white  middlings  becomes  of  the  full 
value  due  to  the  high  quality  of  the  portions  of  tho  wheat  which  produce  it. 

A  good  description  of  the  two  processes,  the  one  now  commonly  known  as  the  American  system  or 
low  grinding,  and  the  other  as  nxoulart  Se^nomique^  may  be  found  in  the  Manuel  Horet  for  bakers, 
grain  merchants,  millers,  and  builders  of  mills,  published  at  Paris,  1856,  commencing  at  voL  II.,  pag9 
855.  In  the  former  process  the  grain  is  ground  to  chop  or  meal,  which  is  treated  by  bolts  in  the 
well-known  American  fashion ;  and  in  the  other  process,  mouiure  icononiique^  there  is  a  first  grind- 
ing of  the  grain  by  tho  use  of  stones,  then  a  separation  of  the  offal  by  sifting,  then  a  second  grinding 
and  a  second  separation  by  sifting,  and  so  on  in  succession  through  five  grindings. 

The  following  are  the  successive  stepj  which  the  grain  passes  through  in  the  new  process :  1.  The 
grinding  of  the  gp^in  to  maal,  as  opposed  to  mere  cracking  of  the  grain ;  2.  The  bolting  of  this  meal 
or  chop  to  remove  and  secure  the  superfine  fiour ;  8.  The  purification  of  the  remaining  or  resulting 
middlings  by  screening  and  blowing,  thus  removing  from  the  middlings  pulverulent  impurities ;  4. 
The  regrinding  of  these  middlings  so  freed  from  pulverulent  matter ;  6.  The  rebolting  of  this  re- 
ground  product,  so  as  to  produce  flour  from  the  reground  purified  middlings.  The  third  step  of  the 
process  is  the  one  in  which  the  purifier  is  used,  and  according  to  tho  Cochrane  invention  such  a  ma- 
chine for  separating  the  impurities  from  the  middlings  consists  of  a  hexagonal  screen  inclosed  in  a 
tight  box  or  trunk ;  a  trapped  feed  or  feeding  oontrivanoe,  which  will  feed  in  the  material  to  be 
operated  upon,  and  prevent  the  passage  of  air ;  a  fan,  which  causes  a  current  of  air  to  act  upon  tbe 
material  inclosed  in  the  reel  or  screen ;  and  a  coUectinn^  chamber  so  constructed  that  the  current  may 
pass  through  it,  and  so  that  it  will  cause  some  or  all  of  the  pulverulent  impurities  floating  on  the 
current  to  be  deposited.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  process  involves  both  a  process  and  a  machine 
for  carrying  out  the  most  important  step  in  the  series  of  operations.  In  the  purifier  the  middlings 
are  subjected  to  screening  and  blowing  for  purification  at  the  same  time ;  or  in  other  words,  both 
screening  and  blowing  are  taking  place  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  middlings  may  be  so  screened 
and  blown  while  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  the  bran,  shipstuff,  shorts,  etc. ;  but  this  screening  and 
blowing  takes  place  prior  to  the  regrinding  of  the  middlings,  and  after  the  separation  of  the  superfine 
flour.  The  third  step,  in  which  the  purifiers  are  used,  is  the  important  one,  and  the  carrying  off  of 
the  pulverulent  impurities  by  the  air-current  acting  upon  the  middlings  containing  these  light  im- 
purities is  the  essence  or  gist  of  this  part  or  step  of  the  proocss ;  and  provided  such  impurities  are  so 
carried  off,  it  matters  not  whether  the  screen  be  hexagonal  or  flat,  or  whether  the  middlings  are  con- 
fined within  it  or  can  pass  through  it,  so  long  as  the  middlings  are  so  held  that  a  blast  or  current  will 
act  upon  them  to  carry  off  these  pulverulent  impurities. 

In  the  American  system  as  practised  before  the  introduction  of  the  new  process,  it  was  the  object 
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of  erery  miller  to  pass  as  much  grain  as  possible  between  the  stones — ^that  is,  as  much  as  could  be 
so  passed  wiihuut  undue  beating — and  to  produce  as  much  flour  as  could  be  produced  by  such  pas- 
sage, the  further  object  incidentally  being  to  reduce  the  production  of  middlin^^'s,  which  at  that  time 
and  according  to  that  process  was  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  The  effect  of  the  new 
process  is  to  produce  as  much  middlings  as  pos8n>le,  and  as  is  consistent  with  the  production  of 
good  superfine  flour.  The  proportion  of  middlings  obtained  by  the  new  process  is  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  product.  The  first  grinding  is  no  longer  the  rapid  operation  which  it  was,  but,  because 
of  the  greater  distance  apart  of  the  stones  in  the  new  process,  the  number  of  busj^els  of  wheat 
passed  between  each  run  of  stone  per  hour  has  fallen  immensely.  The  new  process  requires  that 
the  first  grinding  operation  shall  be  carried  out  between  stones  set  close  enough  to  produce  what  is 
called  the  superfine  flour,  and  not  set  as  in  the  European  system  of  high  milling,  where  the  grain  is 
merely  cracked.  At  the  same  time  the  stones  must  not  be  set  as  in  the  old  American  system  of  low 
milling,  where  the  effect  was  to  produce  the  greatest  yield  of  flour.  It  may  be  said  that  the  new  pro- 
cess system  in  the  setting  of  the  stones  is  practically  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes,  the  high 
milling  as  practised  abroad  and  the  low  milling  as  practised  in  this  country. 

By  referring  to  the  article  MiDDUNOS-PuBinsBS  the  i*eader  will  understand  the  machine  which  is 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  new  process.  This  process  we  illustrate  by  the  diagram  Fig. 
300S,  which  shows  the  various  steps  both  before  and  after  the  middlings  hare  passed  through  the 
purifier.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  process  here  illustrated  may  be  materially  altered  in 
many  important  respects ;  but  whatever  variations  may  be  made  in  it,  the  essential  feature  of  the 
purifier  in  some  shape  must  be  included.  At  A  will  be  seen  the  millstones  which  grind  the  wheat 
iato  meal,  and  from  which  the  ground  product  comes  in  a  warm  and  rather  closely-ground  condition. 
The  ground  meal  is  next  elevated  to  an  upper  story  of  the  building  by  a  mechanical  elevator  called 
in  the  diagram  **  wheat-meal  elevator,"  and  from  which  it  is  dischai^ed  into  a  *^  hopper-boy.*' 
While  in  the  **  hopper-boy  "  the  meal  is  cooled,  and  it  is  delivered  from  it  to  a  reel  or  series  of  reels, 
one  of  which  is  shown  at  B,  in  which  the  meal  is  bolted.  The  reels  are  "  clothed  "  with  bolting- 
cloths,  the  meshes  of  which  are  fine  enough  to  extract  the  superfine  or  **  Extra  State  "  fiour,  the 
cloth  in  each  reel  being  of  increasing  fineness ;  that  at  the  head  of  each  reel  is  known  as  No.  10, 
and  farther  on  as  No.  II.  The  flour  thus  extracted  is  delivered  as  shown  by  the  arrows  down  to  the 
packing-chest  marked  H,  The  materials  which  pass  out  at  the  end  of  the  reel  or  the  series  of  reels 
B  are  conducted  as  shown  by  the  arrows  to  a  reel  or  series  of  reels  C,  which  separate  the  mass  into 
middlings,  sbipstuff,  and  bran.  The  shipstuff  and  bran  are  then  conducted  to  the  proper  receptacles 
(not  shown),  and  either  the  bran  alone  or  both  the  bran  and  shipstuff  are  passed  through  a  bran> 
duster  before  entering  the  receptacle  in  which  they  are  to  be  deposited.  The  middlings  coming  from 
the  reel  or  series  of  reels  C  are  then  conducted  as  shown  by  the  arrows  into  a  reel  or  series  of  reels 
/),  in  which  the  fine  matter  that  may  have  been  mixed  with  the  middlings  is  dusted  from  them,  and 
is  cither  sent  to  the  packing-chest  B,  or  returned  to  the  head  of  the  series  of  reels  marked  Bj  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  flour  which  it  is  wished  to  produce.  The  middlings  are  delivered  from  the 
end  of  the  reel  or  series  of  reels  marked  2>,  and  are  conveyed  directly  to  a  middlings-purifier,  one  or 
more  purifiers  being  used.  One  of  the  purifiers  is  shown  in  section  in  the  diagram  at  E,  The  mid- 
dlings delivered  to  the  purifiers  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  shaking  screens,  and  of  the  cur- 
rents of  air  passing  through  the  purifiers  by  the  operation  of  exhausting  fans,  the  practical  effect  of 
which  is  to  remove  from  the  middlings  the  pulverulent  impurities  and  such  other  light  matter  as 
can  be  carried  off  by  the  currents  of  air.  Some  of  the  pulverulent  impurities  and  other  light  matter 
separated  from  the  middlings  are  collected  by  gravitation  in  pockets  formed  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  purifiers.  The  residue  is  conducted  by  the  eduction  pipes  of  the  fans  to  a  dust  or  settling  room 
shown  in  the  diagram,  in  which  the  particles  are  permitted  to  settle  by  gravitation,  while  the  air  is 
permitted  to  pass  off.  The  purified  middlings  coming  from  the  purifiers  are  conducted  to  millstones 
shown  at  I\  and  are  there  rcground.  Thence  the  meal  is  carried  up  in  the  elevator  as  shown,  and 
rebolted  by  a  reel  or  series  of  reels  marked  O  ;  and  the  flour  obtained  from  the  middlings  is  con- 
ducted as  shown  into  the  packing  chest  /T,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  superfine  or  ^*  Extra  State  *' 
flour  obtained  from  the  reels  B^  the  mixture  making  one  straight  grade  of  flour  ready  for  the  market. 

As  has  been  said  before,  this  process  may  1)e  materially  altered  in  many  respects,  but  the  diagram 
gives  a  clear  understanding  of  the  leading  8ta;;es  through  which  the  materials  are  passed  in  making 
*'New  Process*'  flour  according  to  a  successful  and  well-tried  plan. 

At  the  present  time  *  reels  are  made  as  long  as  20  ft.,  but  the  tendency  is  to  decrease  the  length 
as  much  as  possible.  The  usual  diameter  is  32  in.  ^*  The  speed  of  i-eels  should  be  from  28  to  82 
revolutions  per  minute  for  reels  of  this  size,  larger  reels  having  a  less  speed,  of  course,  and  smaller 
reels  a  greater.  The  proper  pitch  for  reels  may  be  stated  as  a  fourth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  of 
length.  Bolting-chests  may  be  driven  either  by  gearing  or  belting,  preferably  the  latter.  When 
«pur-gearing  is  used,  an  additional  frame  must  be  provided  at  the  head  of  the  chest,  and  should  be 
distant  from  the  main  frame  about  2  ft.  This  frame  can  be  made  of  posts  about  10  by  4  and  bridge- 
trees  of  similar  dimensions,  and  its  purpose  is  to  carry  the  short  shafts  by  which  connection  is  made 
with  the  reel-shafts.  When  bevel-gear  is  used,  this  additional  frame  is  not  necessary,  as  the  cross 
bridge-trees  can  be  extended  to  form  bearings  for  the  upright  shafts  that  drive  the  conveyers  and 
reels.  The  frame  of  the  bolting-chest  should  be  substantially  made,  and  the  different  posts  and 
Inidge-trees  securely  keyed  together.  Almost  any  kind  of  wood  can  be  employed  for  the  covering 
of  the  chest,  pine  generally  being  used.  For  the  cant-boards  some  lumber  should  be  used  that  is 
hard,  like  walnut,  and  is  susceptible  of  wearing  its  surface  smooth.  These  gathering  boards  must 
have  the  proper  pitch  in  order  to  prevent  the  flour  from  adhering,  and  so  proving  a  source  of  annoy- 
An  angle  of  from  65**  to  70°  is  suitable  for  this  purpose.    The  side  rails  and  posts  of  the 
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bolting-chest  need  not  be  so  heavy  as  the  other  timbers,  2^  by  6  being  heavy  enough  for  the  side 
rails,  and  3  by  8  for  the  side  posts.  The  comer  posts  should  be  18  by  8  in.,  and  the  bridge-trees  the 
same  size  as  the  side  posts. 

**  All  bolting  is  accomplished  on  the  sliding  principle,  and  therefore  the  nbs  should  not  be  made 
heavy,  but  should  be  flat  or  leveled  off  from  the  upper  comer  ou  the  cairying  side.    By  this  means 
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the  meal  is  allowed  to  slide  gently  on  the  cloth,  which  not  only  increases  the  capacity  of  the  reel, 
but  does  better  work  than  a  dumping-reel  will  do.  The  philosophy  of  the  sliding  principle  is,  that 
the  bran  and  light  impurities,  having  less  specific  gravity  than  the  flour,  float  on  the  top,  leaving  the 
flour  next  to  the  doth,  and  presenting  no  impediment  to  its  passage  through  the  meshes.    The  best 
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vaj  to  make  up  boIiing-cloth  is  to  cut  it  into  stnps  and  haye  ticking  put  on  every  rib.  If  the  reel 
13  80  in.  in  diameter,  the  cloth,  being  40  in.  wide,  will  cut  into  three  strips,  each  18^^  in.  wide.  Al> 
lowing  half  an  inch  both  sides,  each  of  the  three  strips  will  be  12^^  in.  wide.  The  distance  from  tlie 
centre  of  one  rib  to  the  centre  of  the  next  rib  being  15  in.,  2§  in.  of  ticking  must  be  added  on  each 
rib  to  make  the  required  1 6  in.  Cloths  made  up  with  ticking  last  longer  than  those  made  up  with- 
out it,  for  the  reason  that  bugs  will  not  attack  the  ticking,  and  whatever  strain  is  brought  to  bear 
within  the  reel  falls  upon  it  instead  of  the  cloth.  In  making  up  the  cloth,  care  should  be  exercised 
not  to  stretch  it,  since  it  will  be  wrinkled  and  will  not  fit  properly  when  placed  upon  the  reel.  Ordi- 
narily, bolting-chests  contain  four  reels,  and  when  more  are  required  they  are  ordinarily  arranged  by 
twos.  The  reels  should  all  be  pitched  one  way,  and  the  heads  should  be  placed  in  one  direction. 
The  chest  should  be  partitioned  in  the  middle  and  two  conveyers  placed  under  each  reel.  When  a 
speck-box  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  it  perfectly  tight  around  the  heads  of  the  reels,  so 
that  the  specks  cannot  work  back.'* 

The  following  is  an  ideal  bolting  arrangement  suitable  for  a  merchant  mill  of  14  run  of  burrs,  8 
on  wheat,  8  on  middlings,  2  on  bran,  and  1  on  tailings,  with  appropriate  purifying  capacity  and 
rolls  for  crushing  wheat.  It  is  not  given  as  a  model,  but  simply  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  bolting. 
It  18  taken  from  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Gent  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  and  read  before  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  Indiana  at  its  meeting  in  May,  1878.  The  chests  are  designated  as  follows,  and  whether  the 
reels  are  in  one  chest  or  more,  they  should  be  so  arranged  with  spouts  and  elevators  that  any  part 
of  the  product  from  any  reel  can  be  thrown  into  the  head  of  any  other  reel  or  chest  of  reels : 

^  Chest  jiy  one  reel,  for  scalping  the  chop,  which  should  be  closed  with  two  grades  of  wire,  the 
finest  at  the  head,  with  slides  so  arranged  that  all  or  any  part  of  the  bran  could  be  taken  off ;  for 
at  times  the  chop  will  not  bolt  so  f  i*eely  as  at  others,  and  will  require  more  of  the  fine  bran  to  make 
it  bolt  well.  Chest  B,  four  reels,  for  bolting  the  chop.  Chest  (7,  four  reels,  for  bolting  the  mid- 
dlings aftor  being  ground.  Chest  2>,  four  reels,  for  rebolting  the  flour  from  all  sources  when  re- 
quiiied.  Chest  Ji\  four  reels,  for  separating  and  dusting  the  middlings  from  chest  B^  or  chop-reels. 
Chest  Fy  two  reels,  for  bolting,  dusting,  and  separating  the  products  from  the  rolls.  Chest  O,  two 
reels,  for  dusting  and  seyfarating  the  second  middlings  from  chest  C.  Chest  B,  two  reels,  for  dust- 
ing and  bolting  the  bran  after  being  ground.  Chest  /,  two  reels,  for  dusting  the  fine  bran,  dust 
from  dust-room,  and  tailings  from  chest  F,  Chest  J,  two  reels,  for  grading  middlings  before  going 
to  purifier.  The  chop  passes  to  reel  Aj  or  scalping  reel,  where  as  much  of  the  bran  as  poadble 
should  be  disposed  of,  and,  if  brushed  before  grinding,  passed  to  the  brush  and  to  the  stone,  and  to 
chest  Hf  for  bolting  and  dusting.  The  chop  now  passes  to  chest  B^  where  the  process  of  bolting 
begins.  After  passing  through  chest  By  the  middlings  and  fine  bran  pass  into  chest  F  for  separating 
and  dusting,  the  fine  bran  passing  over  the  tail  and  to  a  stone  for  grinding,  the  germs  and  heavy 
portion  passing  through  a  coarse  cloth  on  the  tail  of  the  separating  reel,  and  to  the  reels  for  crush- 
ing. The  middlings  are  transferred  to  grading-chest  /,  clothed  with  six  grades  of  cloth,  and,  when 
graded  or  sized,  each  grade  is  put  on  a  separate  purifier,  and  after  purifying  are  divided  into  two 
grades,  and  to  separate  stones  for  grinding,  while  that  portion  which  passes  over  grading-reels  goes 
to  the  roll  with  those  particles  which  were  taken  off  at  the  tail  of  reel  F.  This  completes  the  work 
of  this  roll,  and  we  will  call  this  roll  number  three.  The  middlings,  after  grading,  are  transferred 
to  chest  C,  with  as  much  of  the  fiour  from  chest  B  as  is  considered  good  enough  for  that  purpose. 
The  flour  from  this  chest  is  the  first  or  best  grade.  The  return  from  this  chest,  also  the  return  from 
chest  By  and  the  flour  from  the  dusting-reel,  with  the  fiour  from  the  head  of  chest  ffy  or  bran-reel, 
and  the  dusting  from  chest  Gy  or  second-middlings  reel,  and  the  flour  from  chest  Fy  or  from  rolls, 
are  all  thrown  into  chest  D  and  rebolted.  The  fiour  from  this  chest  is  the  second  grade ;  while  that 
which  passes  over  the  tail  of  chest  D  is  turned  on  two  purifiers,  cleaned  of  the  fuzz,  and  sent  to  a 
stone  for  light  grinding,  and  then  into  the  chop  again.  The  second  middlings  from  chest  Gy  after 
psfwing  over  two  purifiers,  are  sent  to  the  same  stone  and  into  the  chop.  The  return  from  chest  2), 
or  rebolting  reels,  is  thrown  upon  the  head  of  the  bran-reels  in  chest  If,  The  heavy  particles  of 
middlings  from  the  first  dust-chamber  pass  to  reel  number  four,  and  from  there  to  chest  Fy  with 
product  from  reel  number  three.  The  tailings  from  the  first  six  purifiers  go  to  roll  number  five, 
then  into  chest  Fy  with  that  from  rolls  number  three  and  four.  The  middlings  from  chest  i^go  on 
a  purifier  for  that  purpose,  and  to  the  stone  for  light  grinding,  and  into  the  chop,  while  that  which 
passes  over  the  tail  of  the  reel  goes  to  a  stone  for  grinding  and  to  chest  /,  together  with  the  chop 
from  the  stone  grinding  fine  bran.  The  return  from  the  firat  bran-reels,  or  chest  J/y  is  thrown  into 
this  reel.  This  is  the  third  grade  of  fiour,  and  if  well  managed  will  only  amount  to  6  or  8  per  cent, 
of  the  whole ;  the  second  42  to  44  per  cent.,  and  the  first  45  to  50  per  cent.''    ' 

Cleaning  BotHng-Cloths. — ^Various  devices  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  bolt- 
ing-cloths free  from  paste,  etc.  One  of  the  best  inventions  is  that  of  Messrs.  Rnthbun  Brothers,  of 
East  Pembroke,  N.  Y.  The  contrivance  consists  of  spring-bolts  securely  fastened  to  the  insides  of 
the  cross-stripes  on  the  tail  end  of  the  reel,  to  the  inner  end  of  which  are  attached  strong  cords  of 
gut  running  directly  under  the  cloth  and  fastened  at  the  head.  On  the  bridge-tree  at  the  tail  of  the 
reel  is  secured  a  circle,  to  which  is  attached  a  steel-faced  cam  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  turn  back  if 
the  reel  is  turned  backward,  but  if  held  in  position  it  causes  the  spring-bolts  to  crowd  in  as  the  reel 
revolves.  This  slackens  the  cords,  and  as  the  spring-bolt  passes  the  cam  the  reaction  of  the  spring 
causes  the  cord  to  snap  against  the  inside  of  the  cloth,  thereby  removing  the  flour  and  the  impurities 
whidi  have  caught  on  the  cloth,  and  causing  them  to  fall  back  into  the  reel. 

The  Cogswell  k  Finn  bolt-cleaner  consists  of  a  brush  suspended  over  the  reel  by  arms  secured  to  a 
shaft.    The  reel  is  cleaned  through  its  rotating  in  contact  with  the  brush.  H.  L.  B. 

MILLING  MACHINE.  The  milling  machine  has  assumed  a  position  of  great  importance  in  the 
manipulation  of  iron  work,  especially  that  of  small  dimensions.  The  advantages  it  possesses  arc  as 
followB :  1.  Having  a  rotary  eutter,  the  cutting  operation  is,  so  far  as  the  cutter  is  concerned,  oontimi- 
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□ua.  S.  The  outline  of  the  work  assumea  a  form  in  exact  truth  with  the  outline  of  the  cutting  edges 
of  the  cutter,  8.  The  machine  being  Oii<^C  adjusted,  all  the  irork  operated  apoD  therein  will  ikmbcsb 
exact  uniformitj  in  elzc  and  form.  i.  li;  Tarjing  the  ]>OBition  of  the  worii  beneath  the  revoWing 
cutter  or  cutters,  pieces  of  nork  of  UDiformij  irr^ular  shape  may  be  dupHcaled  with  an  aaauraoce 
□f  eiactitudc  in  both  size  and  shape.  0.  The  onlf  special  skill  required  to  operate  the  machine  oon- 
aists  in  m^taining  the  form  of  the  cutters  and  in  setting  the  work.  For  these  reaaons  the  milling 
macblne  is  applied  to  every  form  of  amoll  work  which  will  admit  of  nianipulalioD  bj  rotating  cut- 
ters, more  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machines  and  rifles.  Even  screW'Cutting  lapa 
maj  be  threaded  b;  milling  tools. 

The  milting  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  framework  carrying  a  spindle  rcTolred  by  a  oone- 
pulley,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  gear-wheels  wliereby  to  obtoin  more  changes  of  speed  and 
Kcealer  driving  power  to  the  cutter,  the  aame  frame  carrying  a  table  whereon  chucks  or  work- 
holding  devices  of  various  forms  and  sizes  may  be  fastened.  The  chuck  or  work-holding  device  is 
then  traversed  beneath  the  rolaling  cutter,  or  la  Bometimes  made  to  fevolvc,  or  to  revolve  And 
traverse  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  of  milling  out  the  Antes  of  tirisi-drilta.  In  rare  cases  the 
work  is  stationary  and  the  milling  cutter  is  traversed. 

TAt  Uniirenal  itiUing  Jfachitu,  made  by  the  Drown  k  Shurpe  Manufacturing  Company,  shown 
In  fig.  SCHM,  and  also  in  a  full.page  eDcraving,  has  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  yet  devised  tor 
general  purposes.  The  spindle  C  C,  for  carrying  the  cutters,  has  its  jouroal-bcarings  in  the  frame 
A,  which  is  made  hollow,  a  shape  giving  great  rigidity,  and  forming  a  closet  for  the  tools  and  appur- 
tenances lo  the  machine.  The  arbor  for  holding  the  cutters  is  separate,  and  fits  into  a  oonical  hole 
provided  in  the  spindle  at  C.  Over  the  spindle  (7  C  is  an  arm  /TeitendiDg  aci-oss  over  the  spin- 
dl&«one,  from  the  front  to  the  rear  bearing,  and  projecting  toward  the  front  of  the  madiine,  to  which 
is  clamped  the  piece  J,  carrying  the  centre  B, 
3004.  for  BUpportiug  the  outer  end  of  the  arbor,  the 

centre  being  moved  for  adjustment  by  tlic  hand- 
wheel  /.  The  piece  J,  holding  the  centre  B,  is 
split  on  its  upper  and  lower  ends,  and  closed 
bj  clamp-sciewB  upon  I!  to  hold  it  in  position, 
and  also  upon  B  to  hold  it  firmly.  £  is  a 
table  or  clamp-bed,  which  can  be  moved  upon 
the  knee  Z)  In  a  line  parallel  to  the  axial  line 
of  spindle,  and  clamped  firmly  m  any  position. 
Dpon  the  bed  E  is  another,  /*,  wh'itii  has  • 
movement  in  a  horizontal  plane,  at  right  an- 
gles, or  any  angle  between  4B°  and  BC,  to  the 
axis  of  spindle  C  C,  either  to  the  right  or 
left.  Upon  the  bed  f  is  placed  the  spiral 
head  O  and  centre  stand  O'.  Between  the 
oenttes  0  and  O '  is  placed  the  work  to  be 
operated  upon,  if  of  such  form  as  to  be  beat 
held  upon  centres,  as  spiral  drills,  leament, 
taps,  milling-cutters,  or  work  of  a  similar  char- 
acter ;  and  the  work  is  adjusted  to  the  outler« 
by  the  raising  o(  the  knee  D  by  the  vertical 
screw  D',  the  amount  to  be  raised  or  lowered 
.  being  reflated  by  nuts  upon  the  vertical  stop- 
.  screw  F  acting  as  stops  upon  each  aide  o[  an 
.  ear  tbrounh  wliich  it  passes.  It  can  also  be 
raised  by  thousandths  of  an  Inch,  indicated  bf 

_. —  ^ —  ^.^^  . a  pointer  upon  a  dial  fastened  to  the  front  of 

the  knee  D.  A  vise  tor  holding  flat  pieces  for 
milling  is  provided,  which  can  he  fastened  upon  the  bed  F,  at  any  angle  with  the  same.  Tlie  spiral 
head  O  can  be  elevated  at  any  angle  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  any  work,  upon  an  arbor  fitted  to 
the  MBK,  or  held  in  a  universal  chuck,  fitted  upon  the  tpini  spindle  A. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cone-spindle  bearini^s  and  back  gear  is  shown  in  Tit;,  3005,  wliich  is  drawn 
partly  in  elevation  and  partly  in  sectiotL  .^  ^4  is  the  frame,  having  the  conical  bmrin^^  T  T  for  the 
spindle  C  C.  The  front  bi»ring  la  made  solid,  and  forced  into  a  hole  bored  in  the  frame  (o  receive 
tt;  the  wear  is  taken  up  by  nuts  which  draw  the  spindle  into  thf  conical  bearing.  The  rear  bearing 
Is  conical  upon  the  outside,  fitted  to  a  hole  in  the  frame.  Into  which  it  is  drawn  by  a  nut,  the  wear 
being  compensatod  for  by  the  box  being  split  upon  one  side,  the  drawing  of  the  box  forward  closing 
it  upon  the  spindle,  U  is  the  conical  recess  to  receive  the  arbor.  M  is  the  cone-pulley  to  drive 
C  C\  and  L  and  !.'  the  gear-wheels  for  the  slow  motion.  Q  Q'  is  the  back-gear  sleeve  carrying  the 
gsar-wheels  S  S' ;  this  sleeve  revolves  upon  a  shaft  Q,  which  has  its  bearings  eccentric  to  the  part 
ujion  which  the  sleeve  fits,  and  has  upon  Its  outside  end  a  lever  0,  R  being  a  device  for  retaining  it 
In  position.  The  sbsFi  Q  i^  hollow,  and  filled  with  oil  by  removing  the  screw  shown  Id  lever  O,  tor 
the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  bearing  for  sleeve  Q'.  As  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  gear-wheelt  L' 
and  S,  also  L  and  5',  gear  together;  hnnce  motion  to  C  C  Is  obUinod  as  follows:  The  pulley  M  is 
rovoivrd  by  belt,  and  L'  being  fixed  to  M  revolves  with  it,  rotatiug  tbe  gear  S  ;  this  rolates  the  sleeve 
Q'  upon  the  shaft  Q,  and  the  gear  S',  beini;  in  one  piece  with  the  sleeve,  rotates Z,  which,  being  fast 
upon  0  C,  gives  rotatoi;  motion  to  the  latter.  When,  as  for  light  work,  motion  is  required  from 
the  cone-pulley  direct  to  C  C,  the  locking  device  shown  at  JV  is  moved,  locking  L  to  C  C ;  the 
hindle  0  Is  depressed,  rotating  the  eccentric  shaft  Q  through  one  halt  revolution,  vrhicb  carries  8 
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out  of  gear  wiih  X',  and  S'  out  of  L.    P'la  a  cone-pulley  hsTing  three  Btepa  to  reflate  the  feed  of 
(lie  machioe. 

In  flgt.  300S  aad  SOOT  U  sbovn  tbe  coast  ruction  of  tbe  device  shown  in  Fig.  3004  at  (?(?',  which 
is  employed  for  some  kinds  of  itotIc.  It  condiats  of  two  heodii,  one  of  which  carries  a  spindle,  which 
may  be  rotated  conliauouelj  or  moved  with  precision  through  onj  required  portion  of  a  revolution. 
Into  this  spindle,  a,  fig.  SOOtI,  fiti  the  centre  6,  which  holds  (he  work  (or  an  arl>or  upon  which  work 
ma;  be  held)  at  one  end,  while  a  limilar  centre  in  0',  Fig.  3004,  holds  it  at  the  other  end,  after  the 
Mme  manner  ks  work  ii  held  in  Uthe-centrea.  c  iB  a  clamping  device,  wherebj  the  dog  or  diiver 
upon  the  work  or  mandrel  maj  be  held  in  a  fixed  position  with  i-egard  to  the  spinillg  a.  Upon  the 
ipindle  a  is  fastened  a  worm-wheel  (f,  en^^ging  with  a  worm  :,  which  is  fixed  to  the  shaft/,  standing 
uiallf  al  a  right  an"le  to  spindle  a.  Upon  /  is  a  dial  or  index-plate  ff,  whose  outer  radial  face  is 
diillcJ  with  rona  of  holes,  of  different  numbers,  but  the  bales  in  each  row  being  equidistant. 


Id  F^  3001,  h  is  an  arm  canring  an  indci-pin  i,  whit^  arm  maj  be  fastened  upon  /  In  such  posi- 
tions as  to  bring  the  pin  <  opposite  either  of  the  rows  of  bolus  upon  plate  g.  A  spiral  spring  at  j 
forta  tite  point  t  into  such  of  the  holes  in  ^  as  it  may  l>e  opposite  to.  Upon  the  btcli  side  of  plate 
f  is  t  pin  it,  sliding  in  a  part  of  the  bead,  which  is  opposite  one  of  the  rows  of  holes  in  plate  g,  and 
drilled  through  the  same ;  this  pin,  being  pulled  forward  Into  one  of  the  holes,  fastens  the  pUlc  to 


prevent  its  levolviog  while  using  the  arm  h.  Upon  the  face  of  the  plate  7,  and  held  to  it  bf  friction, 
is  a  sector  formed  of  two  ai-ms,  which  ma;  be  opened  to  any  angle,  and  embrace  any  number  of  holes 
in  tlie  plate  1  and  having  been  set  at  the  requisite  number  of  holes,  the  pin  t  may  be  moved  between 
the  amis  without  countiog  the  holes  at  each  movement.  If  the  pin  t  is  adjusted  to  one  of  the  con- 
centric rows  ot  bolea,  and  placed  alternately  in  each  hole,  the  spindle  a  will  have  been  rotated,  but  ill 
motioD  will  have  l>ccn  divided  into  as  many  periods  as  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  woTm-wlieel,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  holes  in  the  row  of  holes  being  used.  As  an  eiample  ot  the  operation  of 
this  part  of  the  device,  let  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  placed  therein  an  arbor  containing  one  or 
more  hexagonal  nuts.  Tbe  point  <  Is  adjusted  to  tlie  requisite  row  of  holes,  the  pin  i  is  witlidiawn  fi'om 
the  index-plate,  and  tbe  latter  Is  rotated  until  one  of  the  sides  of  the  nuts  stands  parallel  nith  tbe 
faoc  of  the  milling-cutter,  when  the  pin  is  allowed  to  enter  one  of  the  index-holes,  The  slide  F,  Fig, 
>U04,  is  tlien  traversed,  passing  ibc  nut«  ((otmiog  tbe  work)  under  the  milling-cutter,  and  back  again 
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to  tlie  position  irbenoe  they  Btarted;  tfao  pin  i  is  thea  withdrawn,  and  the  ihift  and  wonn  rotated 
the  namber  of  tums  and  parta  of  turne  I'equired  to  make  one-Biilh  of  a  revolu^n  of  spindle  n,  when 
the  pin  i  is  allowed  to  enter  the  hole  opposite  it.  The  work  is  then  acain  traversed  beneath  tfaa 
milling^cutlers,  and  the  above  operations  are  repealed.  Thus  b;  setting  the  pin  i  to  the  proper  circle 
of  holes  In  p,  and  making  the  requisite  number  of  tarns  and  pai'ts  of  tumi,  the  spindle  a  may  be 
moved  through  any  portion  of  a  revolution  with  great  predsion,  anil  the  work  may  have  any  number 
of  flat  sides,  teeth,  or  grooves  cut  upon  it.  In  case  liie  grooves  upon  the  piece  are  wsnted  la  a  spiral 
form,  the  spindle  a  must  have  a  continuous  rotary  motion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  being  revolved 
tn  a  longitudinal  direction,  which  is  etfected  by  meaoa  of  connecting  ):earing  between  the  feed  screw 
moving  the  bed  F,  f^g.  S004,  and  the  sliaft^,  Fig.  SOOT ;  and  by  suitable  change-gear  the  spiral  may 


be  Dlttde  loni^r  or  shorter,  as  may  be  required,  and  either  right-  or  left-handed.  The  spindle  a  and 
head  n  may  be  set  at  any  ant;le  bctwoeo  a  boriiontai  and  a  vertical  plane,  the  centre  of  molioD  being 
the  shaft  /,  anil  the  top  edge  of  boi  or  frame  m  being  divided  into  degrees  for  that  purpose.  It  ia 
clamped  in  any  position  liy  a  bolt  passin;;  through  both  head  and  box,  and  a  nut  upon  tlie  outside. 

The  ielF-acting  feed-motion  tor  the  bed  ^  is  produced  by  a  belt  from  the  cone-pulley  P,  Fig.  SOUS, 
to  similar  cones  upon  the  side  of  the  machine,  drlviofc  by  means  of  an  extension  coupling  and  uni- 
versal or  iloolie's  joints  the  shaft  b  ",  Fig.  8008.  To  this  is  fitted  a  clutch  /",  with  a  feather  allowing 
a  movement  longitudinally  upoa  it  by  means  of  a  fork  connected  by  b  bell-crank  lever  to  a  slide 
contained  in  a  groove  in  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  operated  by  a  lever  or  a  movable  stop  attached  U 


the  slide,  which  ci 


with  a  pin  disengaging  the  clutch/"  from  its  male  c' ,  to  which  la 


fastened  a  bevel-pinion  engaging  with  the  crown^^r  H",  wbii-h  is  fast  on  the  feed-acrew  »".  If 
the  bed  (of  which  i"  is  the  feed-screw)  reqnirca  to  be  operated  by  hand,  e"  and  /"  are  disengaged 
(0.1  ghowQ  in  the  dtawin;;),  and  the  bandle  at  the  other  end  of  the  feed-screw  is  employed.  The  ad- 
justable arm  A",  with  its  stud  and  sleeve,  Is  for  carrying  the  gears  for  actuating  the  dividing  or 
indei  device  shown  at  (f.  Fig.  3004.  The  arm  and  gear  n '  is  used  for  an  IntermBdlole  when  cutting 
lefl-hand  spirals. 

Milling-CuUrTt. — The  Improvement  in  these  cutters  devised  by  the  makera  of  the  machine  described 
consists  in  making  the  teeth  of  the  cutters  of  exactly  the  same  fection  or  shape  from  the  front  to  the 
back,  ^vingthe  cutting  edge  clearance  by  making  the  back  of  the  teeth  to  approach  the  centre  of 
tbe  cutter,  decrcaaino  the  width  of  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  in  order  to  mnintsin  the  t»eth  of 
regular  form  from  edge  to  root,  as  shown  In  Ftj.  SOOB,     To  sharpen  these  cutters,  the  front  fauM  ot 
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tb«  teeth  qtc  operated  upon  bj'  an  emery-wheel,  thui  uTing  tlie  softening  process  and  tnatntaioii^; 
the  orij^nal  form.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ia  this  clua  of  tools,  remedyiiig  one  of  the  for 
mer  greatest  objections  to  nllllDg  toole. 

The  oidinluy  description  of  cutting  tool  used  in  the  milling  machine  !b  shown  in  Figa.  31)10  and  3011. 
It  may  be  employed  to  cut  either  upon -its  circumferential  aurfact',  as  shown  at  U,  or  upon  its  radM 

J*"  fi        ami.        * 


fioe,  as  shown  »X  B  B.  A  is  the  arbor  driven  by  the  milling-miichine  spindlee;  BBtxe  two  cutters; 
C  L9  awasher,  QiBliitBiningSS  the  requii'ed  distance  apart ;  and  D  is  the  worif  being  operated  npoii. 
An  advantage  in  using  where  practicable  the  radial  faces  of  the  cutters  is,  that  thej  will  cut  the  work 
true  eren  though  the  cutters  thnmselvcs  are  out  of  true,  the  pieces  of  work  all  being  cut  to  one  site, 
becauaethc  more  prorainent  teeth  of  the  cutter»wili  operate  upon  all  parts  of  the  work ;  the  only 


KMib  of  a  want  of  truth  in  the  cutters  being  that  the  work  will  be  cut  narrower  with  the  same  length 
cf  wislter  than  It  would  be  were  the  cutters  true. 

IFbeu  the  side  faces  of  the  cutters  operate,  they  must  be  made  right  and  left;  that  is  to  say,  the 
tnth  of  one  cutter  must  slope  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  on  the  other  cutter,  so  that  when 
Ibe  two  are  placed  opposite  to  one  another,  as  shown  in  Fig,  SOU,  the  teeth  of  both  will  stand  in  a 
direction  to  accoiomodale  the  direction  in  which  the  cutters  rcTolvo.  To  cut  side  faces  of  any  re- 
qiilcd  width,  we  have  only  to  vary  the  width  apart  of  the  cutters  by  the  wiuhcr  C  \a  Fig.  SOU, 
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while  to  cut  euires  and  ehouldera  the  periphery  onlf  of  the  Cutters  on  be  used.  Thus,  Buppose  It 
■ere  required  to  cut  out  the  form  ahown  In  Fig.  BOia,  the  outline  of  the  cutter  would  require  to  be 
u  shown  in  Fig.  3013;  but  it  would  be  &  tedioui  >nd  difficult  matter  to  get  up  a  Bolid  cutter  of  such 
a  shape  on  account  of  the  difflculty  of  cutting  the  teeth.  Hence,  all  such  compound  forms  are  pro- 
duced by  makini;  scpanite  cutters,  each  of  Its  requirite  form,  tixe,  and  width,  and  then  pladng  tlicm 

aoiT. 


together  to  make  up  the  whole.  Thus  the  figures  from  1  to  B  represent  each  a  separate  cutter.  It 
is  obTiouB  then  that  there  is  scarcelj  a  limit  to  the  forms  capable  of  being  smoothly  cut  and  uni- 
formly duplicated  bj  such  cutters. 

FucHCH  HiLLiNO  OR  FRitsiMa  Machikm.— A  series  of  milling  machines  adapted  to  Tarious  pur- 
poses have  been  derised  by  H.  Frey  fila  of  Fana,  and  ai«  remarkable  for  exceedingly  ingenious  con- 
straction  and  hitth  capabilities. 

figs,  3011  to  SOIT  represent  a  midline  specially  devised  for  produdng  milling-cutlers  of  deter- 
minate form.  It  has  a  universal  motion  which  allows  of  the  outline  of  a  paltero  being  accurately 
fallowed.  Fig.  3014  is  a  vertical  section  across,  and  fig.  301S  «  vertical  section  along  the  axis  of 
the  carriage.     Figs.  3016  and  8017  are  plan  views.    The  principal  support  is  a  hollow  cast-iron  col- 


itmn  A.  This  'i»  surmoimled  by  n  cap  .4',  which  has  two  branches,  one  of  which  supports  the  shaft 
of  the  driTJng-pullevn  and  the  other  the  Uram  by  which  motion  id  transmitted  to  the  working  tool. 
Tlie  upper  part  of  the  column  lias  a  support  S  for  the  carriago  C,  on  which  mores  perpendicularly 
the  csiTioge  D.  On  tlie  front  face  of  the  latter  are  made  tno  channels  n,  to  receive  the  bolts  b,  by 
means  of  which  the  support  E  of  the  tool-carrier  is  Hied.     The  bolls  *1»)  serve  to  secure  the  guide- 
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carrier  F,  The  second  carriage  D  has  a  uniTcrsal  movement,  since  it  slides  Terticallj  on  the  first 
carriage  (7,  while  the  latter  has  a  horizontal  motion  on  its  fixed  support  B,  In  the  centre  of  sup- 
port ^  is  a  ball  c^  held  in  a  socket  d,  A  second  sphere  </  is  mounted  in  the  middle  of  the  exterior 
carriage  D.  These  two  balls  are  traversed  by  the  rod  0^  which  by  a  chain  e  is  connected  with  the 
pivoted  lever  O  \  on  the  end  of  which  is  a  counterweight  O  *.  It  will  be  evident  that  by  means  of 
the  rod  O  the  workman  is  enabled  to  move  the  tool-carriage  in  any  direction  about  the  centre  of  the 
ball  Cy  and  thus  to  guide  the  tool  as  may  be  desired. 

In  front  of  a  rectangular  opening  in  the  column  A  is  adjusted  the  table  H^  on  the  surface  of 
which  is  placed  the  carriage  /.  Above  the  latter  is  the  principal  carriage  J,  This  is  connected  with 
a  plate  if,  which,  a»  shown  in  Fig.  8016,  is  so  arranged  that  the  upper  carriage  may  move  on  a  hori- 
zontal fixed  centre  in  the  lower  carriage.  It  will  be  observed  consequently  that  the  upper  carriage 
cAhas  a  variety  of  movements.  It  may  be  adjusted  vertically,  displaced  longitudinally,  or  placed  at 
any  degree  of  obliquity.  The  centres  for  holding  the  work  JC  are  shown  at  L  and  L.  Also  on  the 
carriage  J  are  the  pattern  M  and  the  carrier  M  ,  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  guide  X'  as 
does  the  tool  X  to  the  work  to  be  milled. 

Horigfmial  MiUing  Machine, — ^A  sectional  elevation  of  this  machine  is  given  in  Fig.  3018.  It  con- 
sists of  a  hollow  cast-iron  rectangular  support  J,  which  receives  above  the  spindle  B  and  on  its 
front  face  the  table  C.  On  the  front  of  the  base  of  the  column  is  cast  a  piece  A\  which  receives 
the  bronze  nut  a,  the  threaded  stem  in  which  serves  to  effect  the  vertical  displacement  of  the  tabic. 
Journals  a'  also,  of  cast  iron,  receive  the  motive-arbor  i),  at  the  extremities  of  which  are  the  fixed 
and  loose  pulleys  P  and  P'.  Also  in  this  shaft  is  the  stepped  cone  D  \  which  transmits  motion  by 
a  belt  to  the  cone  D*  on  the  sleeve  B^  of  the  spindle.  Motion  may  be  imparted  to  the  main  spiiidle 
either  directly  by  the  means  described,  or  by  the  back  gearing.  The  carriage  consists  of  a  lower 
portion  F^  which  moves  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  support  C ;  and  above  this  is  a  second  portion  (?, 
with  channeled  surface,  which  has  a  movement  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  part  below.  The  entire 
table  may  also  be  bodily  moved  toward  or  from  the  tool.  The  tool  used  is  represented  in  Fig.  3019. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  crescent  with  two  cutting  points  spirally  disposed.  Its  stem  is  inserted  in  the 
spindle-head,  and  held  from  turning  by  a  squared  end  entering  a  similarly  shaped  socket.  In  place 
of  this  tool  a  twist-drill  may  be  substituted  for  boring,  or  other  suitable  implements  may  be  intro- 
duced for  surfadng,  grooving,  etc.  The  manufacturer  states  that  pieces  of  work  16.6  in.  high,  16.6 
in.  in  breadth,  and  68  in.  in  length  may  be  operated  upon  with  facility  in  this  machine. 

Fig.  3020  is  a  vertical  section  and  elevation  of  a  machine  designed  for  all  the  varieties  of  work  of 
which  an  apparatus  of  this  class  is  capable.  It  mills,  dresses,  surfaces,  and  drills  both  vertically  and 
horizontally.  Fig.  3021  shows  a  front  view  of  the  same  machine,  with  the  drill  arranged  for  hori- 
zontal  boring.    The  details  of  construction  are  clear  from  the  engravings. 

MILLS,  GOLD,  SILVER.  AND  COPPER.  See  Amalgamating  Machinery,  Breakers  or  Crush- 
Ers,  Chlorinating  Machinery,  Concentrating  Machinery,  Furnaces  (Metallurgical),  and  Stamps, 
Ore. 

Gold-Mills. — ^The  general  arrangement  for  a  mill  for  the. treatment  of  gold  quartz  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3022.     Where  it  is  possible,  a  side-hill  location  is  selected  as  the  site  of  the  mill,  the  object 
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being  to  secure  through  the  action  of  gravity  a  continuous  automatic  movement  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent  stages  of  the  process.  If,  as  is  moat  desirable,  the  mill  adjoins  the  hoisting  works,  or  is  con- 
nected thereto  by  a  narrow-gauge  track,  the  ore  is  brought  thither  from  the  various  levels  of  the 
mine  in  the  snmc  cars  that  arc  loaded  at  the  stopcs  or  headings.    These  cars  dischai^e  upon  an  in- 
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dined  wrought-]  ron  grating  termed  a  gri2zly^  which  allows  the  fine  particles  to  drop  through  into 
the  bin,  while  the  larger  ones  are  carried  on  to  the  rock-brcakcr,  where  they  are  rapidly  reduced,  be- 
tween heavy  jaws  of  chilled  cast  iron,  to  fragments  of  any  size  required.  These  fall  to  the  bin 
below,  and  pass  on  with  the  screenings  to  the  self-feeder.  This  latter  is  set  in  a  strong  frame  that 
rests  on  wheels  as  shown.  It  is  located  behind  the  battery  of  stamps,  and  is  operated  automatically 
through  the  tappet  upon  the  central  stamp-stem  of  the  battery.  The  supply  to  the  mortars  is  thus 
regulated  at  will.  As  gold  ores  are  almost  universally  treated  accoixiing  to  the  wet  process,  and  the 
amalgamation  is  conducted  in  the  mortar  of  the  battery,  the  die  is  made  to  set  low  as  shown,  and  the 
Hides  and  screens  ai'e  lined  at  the  bottom  with  silver-plated  copper  plates,  to  collect  the  amalgam  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  formed.  Whatever  fine  particles  of  the  predous  metal  succeed  in  escaping  from  the 
opper  plates  in  the  mortars,  and  passing  the  screens,  are  brought  in  contact  with  other  plates  upon 
the  aprons,  or  are  caught  upon  tbe  inclined  blanket-tables  just  beyond.  Here  a  mechanical  separa* 
tion  of  the  lighter  earthy  materials  of  the  pulp,  from  the  heavier  grains  of  gold  or  gold-bearing  sul- 
phureis  (if  these  are  found  in  the  ore),  is  continually  taking  place.  Where  the  ores  are  free-milling 
and  wanting  in  bulphurcts,  the  fine  gold  which  is  still  uncollected,  and  is  being  canned  away  suspended 
in  the  muddy  water,  u  led  over  a  succession  of  tailing-sluices,  where  the  greater  part  is  caught. 
Tbe  gold-mill  shown  U  arranged  for  the  treatment  of  sulphurets  that  are  refractory,  and  require  a 
special  process.  These  sulphurets,  or  "  black  sands,"  as  they  are  termed  by  the  practical  millman, 
are  separated  from  various  earthy  matters  by  means  of  the  concentrator  shown.  These  are  then 
ground  to  a  pulp,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the  tailing  in  an  ordinary  pan.  When  the  quick- 
silver introduced  has  had  time  to  reach  each  scale  of  gold,  and  thorough  amalgamation  has  been 
effected,  the  contents  of  the  pans  are  led  off  to  the  settler,  where  the  earthy  matters  are  kept  in  mo- 
tion until  they  are  discharged  with  the  water,  while  the  amalgam  is  removed  to  the  retort-room, 
where  the  final  separation  is  brought  about,  the  quicksilver  being  sublimed  and  collected  under  water 
to  be  used  again,  while  the  gold  is  in  a  condition  to  be  assayed,  remelted,  and  cast  into  ingots,  in 
which  shape  it  passes  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Odd-Mill  Per/onnancea, — The  following  data,  by  Messrs.  Prescott,  Scott  &  Co.,  show  performances 
of  gpld-mills : 

Keytione  Comolidaied  SfUl,  at  Amador  Co,^  Cal, — Oold-milly  cruthing  tccl. — Number  of  mortars, 
8 ;  discharge  of  mortars,  single ;  number  of  stamps  to  each  mortar,  6  ;  total  number  of  stamps,  40 ; 
weight  of  a  stamp  in  pounds,  750 ;  height  of  drop  in  inches,  8-^ ;  number  of  drops  per  minute,  86  ; 
BcrecoB  made  of  Russia  iron,  slotted ;  trade  number  of  the  screens,  5  ;  tons  of  rock  crushed  per  24 
hours,  90 ;  tons  crushed  per  stamp  per  24  hours,  2.26  ;  quality  of  rock,  medium  ;  formation,  quartz ; 
fineness  of  the  bull i. in,  840. 

Hunter's  VaUetf  MiUy  at  Mariposa  Co.^  Cal. — Gold-mill^  crushing  wet, — ^Number  of  mortars,  6 ; 
dischai-ge  of  moi-tars,  single ;  total  number  of  stamps,  28  (4  mortars  with  4  stamps  each,  and  2  mor- 
tars with  6  stamps  each) ;  weight  of  a  stamp  in  pounds,  650 ;  height  of  drop  in  inches,  11 ;  number 
of  drops  per  minute,  70 ;  screens  made  of  Russia  iron,  punched ;  trade  number  of  the  screens,  6 ; 
tons  of  rock  crushed  per  24  hours,  60 ;  tons  crushed  per  stamp  per  24  hours  in  4-Btamp  mortars, 
1.75,  in  6-stamp  mortars,  1.83  ;  quality  of  rock,  easy ;  formation,  quartz. 

SiLVEB-Bf ILLS. — Mills  for  the  treatment  of  silver  quartz  differ  in  the  details  of  construction  with  the 
character  of  the  ore.  Although  there  is  a  very  wide  range  between  the  free-milling  ores  and  those 
that  are  too  basic  to  be  successfully  worked  by  these  menus,  yet  all  quartz-mills  for  the  reduction  of 
silver  ores  can  be  referred  to  one  of  two  general  types,  according  to  whether  water  is  used  or  not  in 
the  process.  They  are  known  respectively  as  "  wet-crushing  silvci^mills  "  and  "  dry-crushing  silver- 
mills." 

In  the  *'  dry-cnishing  silver-mill,"  as  shown  in  Fig.  3023,  the  ore  that  is  not  fine  enough  to  pass 
the  grizzly  is  crushed  to  the  size  required  by  a  rock-breaker,  and  the  whole  spread  upon  a  drying 
floor  as  shown,  where  it  is  heated  by  the  waste  gases  from  the  furnace  until  every  particle  of  moist- 
ure has  been  evaporated.  It  is  then  shoveled  into  the  hopper  of  the  self-feeder,  from  which  point 
until  it  is  discharged  from  the  furnace  it  is  handled  and  moved  entirely  by  mechanical  devices.  The 
pulp,  after  it  has  passed  the  screens,  is  delivered  into  a  conveyer  on  each  side  of  the  double  dis- 
oiiarging  nportar,  which  carries  it  to  the  elevator-bin.  From  here  it  is  raised  by  the  belt-elevator 
Fhown,  operated  from  a  countershaft,  and  discharged  into  the  pulp-feeder  as  rapidly  as  required. 
By  means  of  a  set  of  cone-pulleys  the  speed  of  the  pulp-feeder  shaft  is  varied  at  pleasure.  The  pulp, 
carefully  mixed  with  salt,  is  sifted  into  the  vertical  shaft  of  a  Stetefeldt  furnace.  The  desulphuriza- 
tion  and  chlorination  occur  almost  simultaneously  during  the  descent  of  the  finely-divided  particles ; 
the  roasted  pulp  is  drawn  from  the  furnace,  by  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  on  to  the  cdol- 
mg  floor,  and  is  then  charged  into  the  amalgamating  pans.  These  pans  make  from  80  to  100  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  and  take  from  3,000  to  4,000  lbs.  of  ore  or  pulp  at  a  charge.  After  the  grinding 
ind  amalgamating  have  been  effected,  the  whole  charge  is  nm  into  a  settler,  which  makes  about  12 
or  13  revolutions  a  minute.  This  movement  and  the  flow  of  water  are  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  the 
li{jhter  particles  of  earthy  matter,  and  allow  the  amalgam  to  drain  into  the  amalgam  safe.  This  latter 
i.4  emptied  from  time  to  time,  and  the  contents  are  retorted,  the  quicksilver  used  over  again,  and  the 
bullion  remelted,  assayed,  cast  into  ingots,  and  its  assay  value  marked  upon  it  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. A  clean-up  pan  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mill  for  washing  the  bullion,  or 
there  may  be  added  a  sulphuret-pan  to  treat  the  sulphurets  and  tailings  collected. 

In  the  "  wet-cnishin"  silver-mill "  the  process  of  separating  the  precious  metal  from  its  matrix  of 
Tcm-matter  is  known  almost  universally  as  the  "Washoe"  process.  The  ore,  after  it  has  passed  the 
rock-breaker,  self-feeder,  and  battery,  and  been  reduced  to  the  proper  condition  of  fineness,  is  run 
into  ^^ttling-tanks,  where  the  water  is  allowed  to  drain  off.  The  various  steps  in  the  process  that 
follows  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  in  the  dry-crushing  silver-mills.  (See  also  An algamatimo 
Hachixeky.) 
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SUvrr-MU  Pn-Zormonera.— The  foUoirinB  data  eihibit  the  perfonnsocc  of  the  InteraaUooal  Mill 
at  Wlilte  Pine,  which  has  BO  stamps,  SO  crushing  dry  and  30  crushiog  wcl : 

3ilver-niill  oiuAtiiy  rfry. — Numlwr  of  raortars,  6;  discharge  of  mortars,  double;  number  of 
stamps  to  each  mortar,  S ;  total  number  of  ptamps,  30 ;  wdght  of  a  Btamp  in  poundi,  750 ;  hriglit 


of  drop  in  Inches,  7);  number  of  drops  per  minute,  98 ;  screens  made  of  brass  wire ;  trade  number 
of  the  screens,  fiO ;  tons  of  rock  crushed  In  24  houm,  SZ;  tons  craabed  per  stamp  per  24  hours,  I.l ; 
quality  of  the  rock,  soft;  formation,  limestone;  fineness  of  the  bullion,  OUO. 

^ver-mill  cnuhin^  vk/. — Number  of  mortars,  6;  discbarge  of  mortars,  double;  number  of 
stamps  to  each  mortar,  S ;  total  number  of  sUmps,  30 ;  wcii^ht  of  a  stamp  in  pounds,  7fiO  ;  heiglit 
of  drop  in  inches,  7);  number  of  drops  per  minute,  S7;  screens  made  of  Russia  iron,  punched; 
trade  number  of  the  screens,  6  ;  tons  of  rock  cnielied  in  24  hours,  47  ;  tons  crushed  per  stamp  per 
24  hours,  1.67  ;  qualitj  of  the  rock,  soft;  formation,  linteatone  ;  fineness  of  the  bullion,  800. 

CoFPEB-MiLLs. — The  followinf;  is  an  outline  of  the  process  of  ci^per.mUling  practised  in  the  Calu- 
met and  Uecla,  Alleuez,  and  Atlftntlo  mills  in  (Ik  Lake  Superior  re^on.  For  full  details  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Copper-Dre:)^ng  in  t^ike  Superior,"  by  T.  Egleston,  Ph.  D., 
published  in  the  MdaUuripeal  Jituieir,  beginning  Hay,  lS78. 

The  rock  as  [t  comes  from  the  mine  la  in  pieces,  varyiu';  from  nearly  a  cubic  yard  in  the  conRlam- 
crate  mines  to  fine  dust.  This  is  ruised  in  the  skip  to  the  top  of  the  sbnft-housc.  The  front  wheela 
of  the  skip  have  a  narrower  tread  than  the  hind  wheels.  The  tramway  at  the  top  of  the  shiil-house 
is  constructed  so  as  to  allow  the  front  of  the  skip  to  drop  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  car  to  be 
discharged  over  an  iron  gmling.  The  large  pieces  fall  to  one  side  of  this  graling,  the  fine  to  the 
other.  In  front  of  the  grating  where  the  large  pieces  fall  is  the  shaft-house  proper.  The  rock  oom- 
ing  from  the  mine  is  called  the  "  ote."  After  |m.fBln^'  through  the  mill  the  copper  collected  is  called 
the  "  mineral,"  a  term  applied  throughout  the  whole  of  Lake  Superior  to  denote  Ihe  dressed  copper 
sent  to  the  smelting  works.  After  the  ore  is  picked,  Ihe  rich  material  goes  to  a  car  and  is  trans- 
ported to  the  rock-hauso,  where  the  car  is  dumped.  Ihe  fine  ore,  iiassing  the  screcoa,  falls  into 
■hools  or  pockets,  and  the  ooai'se  ore  goes  to  crushers.  From  the  bins  or  pockets,  the  ore  is  dis- 
charged into  the  cars  which  carry  it  to  the  mills,  Allcr  paaRin^  through  the  stamps,  the  rock  is 
carried  by  launders  (o  a  head-boi  which  di^char^^  into  the  hydmuUc  sepsratom,  to  be  distriboted  to 
the  washers.  The  ore  from  the  stamp  is  discliai'ged  into  the  Eoparator  and  falls  by  its  ;^Tity ;  it  is 
prevented  fivm  at  oocu  going  to  the  kmtlom  by  the  undercurrent  of  water  which  it  meets.  The  large 
pieces  are  caught  first,  and  make  tbdi-  nay  out  of  the  first  filol,  and  so  on  until  the  fine  is  dwehiirged 
from  the  last,  a  rough  acpai'atioTi  being  effected  in  this  way  into  four  clascca,  eacli  one  of  which  is 
discharged  from  an  opening  made  for  the  purpose  by  a  Inundci'  on  to  the  proper-siicd  screen  of  the 
washers  below.     Two  or  more  seta  of  acpariitirt"  are  n*ed  for  Cacli  head  of  Stamps. 

The  jig  used  is  the  Collom  waiher,  in  which  the  rapid  mnrcment  of  a  plunf^er  causes  the  water  to 
rise  up  through  the  sieve,  which  causes  the  ore  to  Bcpar.ite  by  gravity.  M'tiateTcr  is  fine  enough 
falls  through  the  sieve  into  a  box  below.  The  hcavici'  mntcrial  is  distributed  in  the  order  of  its 
gravity  on  the  sieve,  and  the  lighter  nortions  e^cnjic  over  (he  apion.  From  the  apron  of  one  sieve 
the  discharged  material  goes  to  the  washer  below.  The  different  grades  of  copper,  as  (bey  ai» 
separated  from  the  upper  sieves,  are  carried  to  the  catch-bnxes,  usimlly  indicated  by  tlie  number  of 
the  grade  of  copper  which  they  are  to  receive.  Thu  »ia(crial  which  paises  over  the  second  row  of 
washers  is  carried  into  settlin^'-boies  in  front  of  Ihe  caIch-boxei>,  which  ore  unequally  divided.  Ute 
ore  coming  fi'om  the  coarsest  sieve,  being  coarse,  goes  to  a  small  compartment,  and  (be  ore  from  tht 
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finest,  being  fine,  to  a  lar^  one.  The  long  sides  of  the  bottom  of  these  boxes  have  a  considerable 
incline,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  bottom  being  fiat.  The  overflow  passes  from  hero  to  the 
last  pair  of  washers,  from  which  the  material  goes  to  the  beach. 

The  great  difliculty  in  making  the  separation  with  these  washers  is  to  catch  the  light  scale-copper, 
which  is  buoyed  up  by  the  water  and  floats  off  with  it.  It  can  be  caught  in  blankets,  but  no  practi- 
cable process  has  yet  been  found  to  clean  the  blankets.  The  float-copper  can  be  saved,  but  it  costs 
more  to  save  it  than  it  is  worth.  The  number  of  washers  per  stamp  is  variable.  At  the  Allouez 
mill  there  are  14  washers  per  stamp;  at  the  Atlantic,  18|;  at  the  Calumet  and  Hecla,  three  stamps 
have  13  each  and  four  have  21  each.  The  different  grades  of  copper  are  all  caught  in  the  four  boxes 
at  the  end  of  the  single  double  set  of  washers,  and  the  two  at  the  end  of  the  double  single  set,  each 
of  which  is  marked  with  the  number  of  copper  it  catches.  All  the  fine  rock  which  passes  the  sepa- 
rator that  is  caught  is  huddled  and  tossed,  and  goes  to  a  rotating  slime-buddle,  which  is  in  general 
like  the  ordinary  convex  rotating  huddle.  Its  peculiarity  is  the  cam-shaped  apron  of  the  top,  which 
revolves  and  covers  the  deposited  copper,  which  is  washed  off  only  at  the  end  of  the  rotation. 

In  most  of  the  mills  five  grades  of  copper  are  made.  No.  1  is  usually  coarse  copper,  which  is 
picked  out  by  hand,  either  directly  from  the  ore  or  from  the  mortar  of  the  stamp  when  it  is  opened 
for  repairs,  and  is  called  barrel-stuff,  as  it  is  packed  at  once  and  does  not  go  through  the  washers. 
Some  of  the  mines,  as  the  Atlantic,  have  no  coarse  copper,  so  that  all  grades  go  through  the  mill. 
At  the  Atlantic  each  of  the  first  four  grades  goes  through  the  same  treatment;  on  the  washers 
they  sometimes  make  sub-grades  of  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  etc.,  but  this  is  not  usual.  The 
following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  yield  of  the  different  grades  at  this  mill : 

Xo.  1  cooper 90  per  cent  ingot,  2  barrels,  1,500  to  1,600  lbs. 

"    2      "      80  per  cent.      "      2      "        1,200  to  1,600    " 

"    8      "      60  per  cent.     "      1       "        1,000  to  1,100    " 

"4      "     ♦..  .40  to  50  per  cent.      "      1       "        1,000  to  1,100    " 

"    6      "     85  to  40  per  cent.     "       1       "        1,000  to  1,100    " 

During  the  year  the  barrel-copper  yields  78  per  cent,  of  ingot.  Tlie  rock  from  the  mine  averages 
1  per  cent.,  or  about  27  lbs.  per  ton  of  rock.    The  cost  of  milling  the  rocks  is  75  to  80  cents. 

F.  H.  M.  (in  part). 

MILLS,  GRAIN.  For  the  various  processes  of  milling,  see  Milling,  Grain.  See  also  Millstones. 
The  present  article  relates  to  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  grain-mills,  and  the  various  forms 
of  mills  employed. 

Hilling  with  Stones. — No^eU  Two-Run  MiU^  of  which  Fig.  8024  is  a  plan  and  Fig.  8025  an  end 
elevation,  is  an  example  of  good  modem  American  practice  in  the  construction  of  portable  mills.- 
The  various  parts  and  number  of  revolutions  are  indicated  as  follows :  A,  engine,  12  x  16  in.,  140 


rcvolations  per  minute ;  B,  main  driving-shaft,  140  revolutions ;  C,  husk ;  i>,  upright  smut  machine, 
700  revolutions ;  ^,  cylinder  bolt,  80  revolutions ;  1,  pulleys  driving  stones,  140  revolutions ;  2,  pul- 
leys driving  upright  shaft,  140  revolutions ;  8,  pulleys  on  spindles,  225  revolutions ;  4,  pulleys  on 
upright,  144  revolutions;  5,  pulleys  on  upright  driving  smut,  144  revolutions;  6,  bevel-wheel  up- 
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ri^t  (Irivlng  line,  144  rcTolutioDB ;  7,  bevel'Wheel  on  line,  40  retolntioni ;  S,  croaB-Una  driving  ele- 
vator and  bolt.    The  bcsIo  of  tbesc  figures  is  2  indieB  to  the  foot. 

Fig.  S02a  Bhovg  oD  the  right  the  corn  uid  feed  stoaes,  fed  bj  a  ahoe  and  damseL  On  the  left  are 
the  irhest  atones,  fed  by  vhut  is  known  as  a  silent  feed.  The  grun  first  comes  to  the  amnl  maduns 
Hho<m  on  the  9oor  above  the  stones,  and  U  cleared  and  dusted  if  it  be  wheat,  and  if  it  be  com  it  ia 


rimply  raiaed  and  cleaned  bj  a  blast  of  air.  The  grain  then  ia  conducted  to  the  stones  and  goes 
through  the  process  of  grinding.  The  oom-  and  feed^tones  arc  what  are  known  as  "  open  atock," 
while  the  wheat-atones  are  "  cloee."  After  the  com  oomes  frran  the  stones  it  is  put  into  bags  and  is 
ready  for  market ;  or  if  fine  com  meal  ia  required,  a  sieve  Is  oscd,  and  at  times  a  bolling.chcBt.  The 
wheat  ftftcr  grinding  is  raised  by  (he  elevator  and  thrown  Into  the  boitin^-chest  E,  where  it  ia  bolted 
and  then  put  up  for  market.    The  plan  view  shows  a  system  of  reel-belt  with  tighteners.    This  system 


is  ddmcd  to  have  many  adrant^ee,  the  Brat  bdng  ^lat  one  run  of  stonea  may  be  stopped  without 
the  others,  by  simply  slacking  the  tit,'htener-pulley.  A  amall  conveyer  is  ^own  on  this  plan  and  on 
Fig.  SOSe,  which  ia  a  large-bladed  screw  that  moves  the  Hour  from  where  It  falls  from  the  stones  to 
the  front  of  the  elevator. 

Too-Run  Mill  in  Portable  Frame. — Hg.  80S7  represents  a  two-pair,  uppcr-ninner,  double-geared 
mill.  ThegcnrBarcof  bcvcl.core  pnttGm7the  pinions  having  cut  teeih  nod  being  fitted  to  the  aleevea. 
A  simple  pinion-jack  is  attached  (o  each  pair,  so  that  the  pinion  con  be  raised  out  of  gear  without 
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d«Ujr  nben  it  is  dcBlred  to  throw  off  one  or  both  p^ra  of  burn  aiid  run  the  macMnEry.  Thta  flpire 
tlw  BI10W8  in  upiuht  ibift  geared  into  the  line  under  the  mill,  and  designed  to  connect  with  the 
machinerj  00  Uie  floor  oboTe. 

Miaitm'i  DoubU-Otartd  Mm  \s  Tepresented  in  Figs.  802S,  8029,  and  3030.     A  i-epreaente  a  caat. 
iron  frame,  on  the  upper  part  of  which  Is  a  cjlindrtcal  shell  B  to  receive  the  runner  C.     A  hoi-izon- 


tal  driTing-shafl  D  hne  a  bevel-wheel  E  aecured  to  its  end,  which  gears  into  a  bevel-pinion  a  on  a 
■pindle  F,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  stepped  in  a  Bocket  b.  Tliis  socket  is  fitted  withlu  an  adjustable 
box  i,  which  rests  upon  a  lever  supported  b;  a  nut  and  screw,  by  which  means  the  stones  may  be 
made  to  mn  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  each  other  to  vary  the  fineness  of  tbe  flour.  The 
SFmdle  F  is  provided  with  a  collar  /,  Fig.  8026,  which  is  fitted  within  a  box  ^  of  cylindrical  form, 
coDoenliJe  with  the  shell,  and  within  it  there  are  placed  tfcarings  A.  The  collar  /,  within  the  box  J, 
forms  the  bearing  surface  of  the  spin-  ■^ 

die.    The  tube  S  serves  to  supply  the  *^  ^'^ 

box  wl^  m\.  On  the  upper  end  of  the 
t|Hndle  F  there  is  placed  a  clearer  L. 
This  clearer  is  formed  of  two  arms,  pp, 
attached  to  an  eye  q,  which  is  fitted  on 
toe  s|diidlc  and  secured  thereto  by  a 
feather  and  groove  11  represents  tbe 
driver,  which  is  fitted  on  the  upper  part 
of  tbe  spindle  F,  and  like  the  clearer  is 
secured  to  the  spindle  by  a  feather  and 
groove.  /*  Is  ■  e»8t-metal  cylindrical 
box,  in  which  the  upper  stnne  Q  is  se- 
cured by  sct-serewa.  On  the  box  P  a 
hopper-fnuDe  R  is  placed,  containing 
tlie  hopper  S  and  shoe  /",  which  may 
be  arranged  as  usual. 

Harraon't  MUit.  —  Figs.  S031  and 
303S  represent  a  standard  heavy  20. 
inch  mill,  manufactured  by  Kir.  Edward 
Harrison  of  New  Daven,  Conn.,  with 
which  is  combined  a  pedestal  and  tem- 
pOTsiy  dressing  frame,  on  which  tbe 
stones  may  be  dressed.  The  mill  is  thus 
rendered  cctnplcte,  an^  despite  its  hi^'b 
DOwer  is  portable,  requiring  notliitji?  to 

be  built  for  it  to  rest  upon.  It  is  claimed  that  the  grinding  surface  of  this  mill,  ot  1,400  (urns  per 
mmute,  is  cqnal  to  three-quarters  more  than  an  old  stylo  4S-inch  run  at  ITS  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  grinding  capacity  per  hour  is  from  H  to  7fl  bushels,  and  the  weight  1,260  lbs.  Yt^.  S03I  shows 
the  pedeetal  and  cose  made  in  one  casting,  with  a  dressing  frame  bolted  on  and  the  bui'rs  turned  out 
upon  it  for  dressinj:.  The  frame  is  made  in  two  parts,  which  are  fastened  one  on  each  side  of  the 
case  by  tap-bolts,  the  operation  requiring  but  a  few  minutes,     llr.  llarrisoD  believes  thU  do  process 
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of  milling  can  be  perfect  witboat  the  aBe  of  bahr-BtoncB,  mil  tliat  luch  furnish  the  onij  proper  griad- 
ing  Burft^ ;  that  the  etonea  ehonld  not  bo  large  and  heaTj,  or  boHionlall?  Buperpoeed,  or  run  at  low 
velocity,  but  that  on  the  contrary  they  should  t>e  ligiit,  buug  Tcrtically  face  to  face,  and  driven  at 


hi;;h  speeda.     In  tlie  former  case  there  in  mashing  and  orer-grinding;  in  the  latter  dicre  is  ueltber, 
while  high  speed  produces  the  necessary  grinding  surfaces. 

CtUNDKB-UiLUNQ. — Tbo  cyliniler  Or  roller  mill  {WaiienmuAic)  of  the  IIungaHans  consiau  In  its 
rimpte«t  elements  of  two  small,  parallel,  horiEonbilly  disposed  steel  cylinders,  placed  near  to  each 
other,  ananged  for  adjustment,  and  Terolving  from  above  toward  each  other.    The  cylinders  in 


the  great  Perth  WalzrnmuAU;  the  Hour  from  wblch  von  the  hi^riiesc  di^iinction  nt  Vienna,  were  not 
more  than  B  in.  In  diameter;  tlic  surraoeiiof  some  of  them  were  traversed  bjouinerousgliHTp  furrows, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  numerous  sharp  ridi^K  parntlel  to  the  aiis ;  others  were  smooth.  I1g. 
8033  exhibits  three  pairs  of  rollers,  one  above  another,  in  a  sot,  showing  how  the  groin,  in  passing 
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from  one  pair  of  cylinders  to  the  next,  passes  through  an  interveniDg  body  of  air,  and  how  the  slight 
beat  developed  by  the  pressure  between  one  pair  of  cylinders  may  be  overcome  by  the  cooling  effect 
of  the  air  through  which  it  passes  on  its  way  to  the  next  pair  of  cylinders.  The  smooth  cylinders, 
revolving  with  uniform  speed,  if  near  enough  together  would  crush  the  grain  to  flatness ;  if  revolving 
with  unequal  velocity,  the  tendency  would  be  to  squash  the  grain ;  with  grooved  cylinders,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  indent  and  crack  the  grain  where  the  velocity  of  the  two  cylinders  is  the  same.  Where 
the  fluted  or  furrowed  rollers  revolve  with  unequal  velocities,  the  action  is  frictional.  The  action 
depends  as  well  upon  their  distance  from  each  other  as  upon  the  character  of  their  surface.  If  smooth 
cylinders  are  fo  far  apart  that  the  pressure  is  but  slight,  the  berry  will  split  open  along  the  groove 
throughout  its  length,  the  two  halves  frequently  clinging  together,  somewhat  suggesting  an  open 
book ;  if  the  cylindera  are  nearer  together,  soft  wheat  will  be  flattened,  hard  wheat  will  be  cracked 
into  fragments,  and  the  grits  will  be  freer  from  bran  than  when  obtained  by  giinding  between  stones. 
Fig.  8084  presents  a  profile  of  the  grooved  surface  of  a  roller  of  large  diameter.  The  essential 
advantage  of  the  Walz  or  cylinder  milling  is  that  the  product  is  not  heated ;  it  is  a  process  of  cold 
milling.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  dust-flour  produced.  In  the  great  Pesth  Waken- 
muhle^  under  the  direction  of  Dosswald  of  the  international  jury,  the  wheat,  before  attaining  its  last 
disintegration,  passed  through  from  18  to  24  pairs  of  cylinders. 

In  Wyngaert*8  journal,  3ie  Miihle,  of  December,  1874,  and  January,  1875,  an  account  is  given 
of  an  improved  WalzenmiifUe,  the  work  of  an  Italian  inventor,  Wcgmann,  in  which  the  cylinders  arc 
of  porcelain  and  the  space  between  the  cylinders  controlled  by  springs  (foi-merly  by  levers  and 
weights),  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Wyngaert,  promises  to  be  of  great  value.  Wyngacrt  ssys  there 
is  practically  no  heating  of  the  product,  and  that  the  gluten  retains  its  normal  qualities ;  that  the 
bran  ia  subjected  to  no  tearing  process,  but  is  flattened  out,  and  the  inteiior  portion  pressed  away  so 
that  the  middlings-puritier  is  rendered  unnecessary  ;  that  the  yield  of  first  flour  is  greatly  increased ; 
that  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  porcelain  Mahenmiihle  on  the  low  milling  will  be  to  change  it 
to  half-high  milling ;  and  the  effect  of  it  on  high  milling  will  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  grades  of 
flour,  a  consummation  greatly  to  be  desired.  Wyngaert  sums  up  the  advantages  of  Wegmann's 
porcelain-cylinder  mill,  as  shown  in  a  sei  ics  of  special  cxperimc  nts  undertaken  at  his  instance  and 
under  his  direction,  as  follows :  1.  It  renders  unnecessary  the  whole  system  of  grits  and  middlings- 
purifiers.  2.  It  secures  a  larger  proportion  of  clear,  pure  flour.  8.  It  makes  it  impossible  to  injure 
the  quality  of  the  flour  in  milling.  Fig.  8085  is  a  sectional  view  of  the  poi-celain-cylinder  milL  a  a 
are  the  feed-cylinders ;  b  6,  the  porcelain  cylinders ;  e  c,  the  scrapers  with  glass  edge- 

The  Oemz-Meehwart  Hollet'-JUifi.-  In  1878  Mr.  Andreas  Mechwart  of  Buda-Pesth,  Hungary, 
patented  in  England  a  new  roller-mill  in  which  tlie  bearings  are  so  arranged  that  the  rollers  may  be 
removed  separately  and  without  the  necessity  of  taking  any  other  portion  of  the  madiinery  to  pieces. 
In  order  to  cause  the  swing-rollers  to  exert  the  necessary  pressure  on  the  middle  roller  without  trans- 
mitting that  pressure  to  the  bearings,  their  shafts  carry  on  either  side  of  the  fmme  a  small  ring,  on 
which  a  lai'ge  hoop  is  sprung  so  as  to  entbrace  the  two  rin^s  with  the  requisite  pressure,  while  they 
cause  the  hoop  to  revolve  by  their  rotation.  When  necessary  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  inherent 
elasticity  of  the  hoop  may  be  increai'ed  by  causing  a  pulley,  suspended  from  an  oscillating  lever,  to 
bear  against  the  inside  face  of  the  hcop  ^ith  a  pressure  detennincd  by  the  ccmpression  of  a  coiled 
or  other  spring  or  weight  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever. 

Fig.  8036  represents  an  inproved  form  of  mill  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
principles.  It  embodies  an  arrangement  by  means  of  which  all  the  piessures  exerted  on  the  rollers 
are  resolved  within  the  ring,  the  sui  faces  ^hicli  tiansroit  the  pressures  one  to  the  other  being  made 
to  roll  one  upon  another,  and  hence  no  ])o\ter  is  lost  through  friction.  Here  the  middle  roller-axle  is 
furnished  also  with  friction- wheels  </,  between  which  and  the  steel  ring  c  a  fourth  friction-roller /is 
inserted,  that  turns  on  a  bolt  projecting  fiom  a  toothed  sector  centred,  or  rather  pivoted,  on 
the  middle  roller-axle  bearing,  and  pearinp^  into  a  worm  A'j  which  adjusts  the  position  of  the  fric- 
tion-wheel /  around  the  middle  roller-axle ;  and  since  the  ring  centre  dees  not  coincide  with  the 
axis  of  this  roller,  it  determines  the  eccentricity  of  the  ring,  which  again  regulates  the  pressure 
exerted  on  the  outer  rollers  or  fnction-whcels  d  d.  In  order  to  ]iiovide  a  means  for  adjusting 
the  pressure  simultaneously  on  both  sic'es  of  the  machine,  the  bolt  on  vhich  the  upper  swinging 
roller  oscillates  i?  cranked,  ?o  that  the  lever  (f  is  moved  upii  ard,  the  axis  of  oscillation  is  advanced, 
and,  since  the  friction-wheel  /  on  each  side  of  the  machine  holds  the  rings  from  following,  the 
pressure  excited  by  the  ring  is  again  increased,  but  in  this  care,  as  prexiously  stated,  simultane- 
ously on  both  sides.  To  neutralize  the  weight  proper  of  the  bottom  roller,  balance-weights  are 
provided.  The  bolts  on  which  the  exterior  rollers  swing  are  Fct  between  horizontal  and  set  screws 
hhf  and  determine  the  parallel  adjustment  of  the  rollers,  riirorous  purallelL^m  being  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  feed-hopper  is  of  the  usual  form,  but  the  feed  on  leaving  the  feed-roller  is  divided 
by  narrow  alternating  channels  into  two  curront^,  one  of  which  being  led  to  the  top  pair  of  rollers, 
after  being  crushed,  is  delivered  through  veitical  channels  in  a  cast-iron  scraper,  while  the  other  half 
feed,  traversing  channels  in  the  same  casting,  but  alternating  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
first,  is  crushed  between  the  lower  pair  of  rollers.  The  drivingpiilley  is  keyed  on  the  middle  roller- 
spindle,  and  has  to  make  180  revolutions  per  minute. 

Buehhoiz  Ciflinder-MiU, — Thcro  has  appeared  in  England  a  comMnation  of  the  grinding  and  bolt- 
ing processes  which  is  of  much  simjilicitT.  The  cylinders,  Fig.  3037,  revolve  with  unequal  velocity, 
and  are  all  set  in  motion  by  a  sincrlo  large  crg-^heel  MM.  The  pointed  and  purified  grain  is  fed 
in  between  the  highest  pair  of  rollers  L^  to  be  crackod  ns  it  passes  through  into  coan:c  fragments, 
and  more  or  less  flour,  grit.*,  and  bran,  wliich  are  received  upon  the  inclined  sliakin*: -sieve  N^  where 
they  are  sorted,  the  giits  and  fine  flour  passing  throrgh  to  the  trough  P,  to  be  discharged  into  the 
upright  receiver  R,  The  groats  and  b  an  pass  on  to  the  next  pair  of  rollers,  to  be  further  re- 
dueed  to  finer  groats,  grits,  flour,  and  bian.    Falling  upon  the  second  sieve,  the  flour  and  grits 
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pua  through  to  the  tnnq^h  P,  irhile  the  bran  and  groats  pass  on  to  the  next  pair  of  rollers,  and  go 
on  until,  the  groata  having  boen  reduced  to  grits  and  flour,  all  the  bran  is  collected  in  7'?',  and  all  the 
flour  and  grits  ia  SB.  The  screw  conducts  the  flour  and  grits  to  a  bolt,  where  the  flour  it  bolted 
dIT,  and  the  remaining  grits  graded  in  the  centrifugal  machine,  Hg.  SOSB.  In  this  a.  small  hori- 
nmlal  wooden  disk  A,  on  the  Tertical  spindle  B,  is  luade  to  revolve  at  such  a  speed  as  will  throw  the 
aemolina  to  the  sides  C  of  a  cylindrical  case  D,  The  bran,  being  lighter,  is  not  thrown  bo  far,  and 
hence  falls  into  an  inner  annular  dinaion  E  oC  the  case,  while  the  fine  dust  falls  into  the  centre  com- 
paitment  -P,  aad  all  are  collected  separately  on  a  lower  floor  from  the  spouts.  The  speed  of  the  disk 
A  varies  from  2S0  to  OGO  revolationa  per  minute. 

HiLLiND  BT  DutHTtGuTiOH. — Thomas  Carr's  disintegralLD^  flour-mill  w  shown  in  Fi^.  SOSd  and 
3(H0.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  ciioular  disks,  a  and  b,  rataiing  in  oonlrarj  direclionii  upon  shafts 
d  and  0.  The  opposing  facet  of  the  disks  are  studded  with  a  series  of  short  projecting  burs, 
arranged  in  Euccessive  concentric  rings  or  cages,  and  the  rings  fixed  in  one  disk  intervene  alternately 
between  those  flied  In  the  other  disk,  and  revolve  in  the  opposite  dli'ection.  llie  grain  is  delivered 
down  a  flied  shoot  g  into  the  innermost  cage,  from  which  it  is  instaintly  projected  through  the  ma- 
chine, being  reduced  almost  insUmtuieously  (o  the  form  of  meal  by  beio,;  diahed  from  right  to  left 
alternately  by  the  bars  of  each  of  the  successive  cages  as  the  same  rotate  at  very  high  speed.  Tho 
machine  is  driven  at  a  speed  of  about  400  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  outermost  ring  being  fl  ft. 
10  in.  in  diameter,  the  lost  beaters  have  a  velocityof  l4o  ft.  per  second.  This  is  double  the  velocity, 
and  consequently  gives  four  times  the  force  of  lilow,  of  the  innermost  rine  of  beaters,  the  force 
of  the  blow  being  proportionate  to  the  square  of  the  vetodty.  It  is  claimed  that  the  whole  power 
employed  is  nsefiJiy  expended  In  pulverizing  the  material,  excepting  only  the  portion  of  the  power 
absorbed  by  the  resietanue  of  the  air  to  the  rotation  of  the  beaters.  A  machine  of  this  kind  7  ft  in 
diameter  has  diainle$nvted  160  bushels  of  wheat  regularly  per  hour.  Kick's  Vienna  report,  after 
analyzing  the  work  of  this  mill,  gives  it  a  secondary  place  as  compared  with  the  work  of  the  high 
milling  with  mns  of  stone  or  the  cylinder-mill.  The  cylindrical  body  to  which  the  radial  arms  or 
beaters  are  attached  should  be  of  sufficieut  leni;Ih  to  come  within  a  few  inches  or  so  of  the  interior 
portions  of  the  sides  of  the  casing.  The  case  may,  for  example,  be  4  ft.  in  diameter  and  1  ft.  long, 
the  shaft  which  drives  the  interior  mechanism  pasaing  through  the  casing  on  both  sides.  The  mill  is 
set  after  the  manner  of  the  Carr  mill,  but  the  delivciy  is  sidcwisc  and  not  circumferciitiBl. 

77it  Can'-  TotigKi  IHniTtlcffTaior. — This  is  essential  I  j  the  same  as  the  Carr  apparatus  previooaly 
described,  the  improvement  being  means  tor  maintaining  a  vacuum  within  the  case.     The  grain  Is  fed 
into  a  hopper,  end  thence  passes  to  acylindcrdivUcd  into  several  approximately  air-tight  compartments 
by  radial  partitions  attached  to  a  shaft  pasacd  through  the  oentrc  of  the  cylinder,  and  caused  to  rotate 
by  a  pulley  driven  by  a  belt  connected  to  Che  main  driving-shaft.     As  each  compartment  is  presented 
in  turn  to  the  aperture  at  the  botlom  of  Che  hopper,  it  is  filled  with  the  grain  or  other  ^nbstancc  to 
be  pulverized  or  reduced ;  and  as  it  continues  to  rotate,  it  cames  the  same  round  to  the  aperture  on 
the  top  of  the  feed-pipe,  into  which  ita  conteuls 
are  discharged,  while  all  air  except  th»t  which 
is  contained  in  the  interstices  of  the  grain  or 
granlilcs  is  effectually  eicluded. 

The  Vapart  Diiintegmlor,  represented  in  Fig. 
3011,  consists  of  three  horizontal  platforms 
keyed  to  a  vertical  shaft.  The  platforms  aro 
fitted  with  vanes  placed  radially.  The  shaft  is 
supported  below  by  a  foot-slcp,  and  above  by  an 
ordhiafy  liearing.  The  platforms  arc  inclosed 
in  ■  cast-iron  cylindrical  casing,  fitted  with  two 
doors  to  give  access  to  the  interior.  Between 
the  platforms,  and  attached  to  the  caain,!;,  hop- 
pers are  fixed  to  deliver  the  materini  to  the  cen- 
tre portion  of  the  platforms,  and  opposite  the 
platforms  serrated  segments  of  chilled  cast  iron 
or  steel  are  attached.  The  shaft  and  plutfoms 
arc  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  the  material 
is  first  delivered  into  the  machine  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  first  platform,  where  the  velocity  is 
low.  It  is  then  guided  by  Che  vane,  and  by  cen- 
trifugal force  is  projected  violently  against  the 
first  series  of  s^nnents.  The  broken  material 
falls  by  its  own  weight  down  the  firet  hopper  to 
the  centre  of  the  second  platform,  and  Is  agam 
thrown  violently  against  the  second  series  of 
segments,  and  afterward  against  the  third,  when 

the  material  finally  falls  ont  of  the  machine  in  a  thoroutrhlv  disiotCRraled  stale.  Two  arms  hxcd 
under  the  last  platform  serve  to  keep  tho  machine  clear.  The  pulvciized  material  can  then  be  led 
■way  on  a  belt  or  otherwise,  as  maif  be  cotivenient. 

American  DitinlegraliHg  Procettft. — The  Carr  disintcgratin.:;  mill  has  been  much  improved  by 
several  American  inventors,  who  have  practically  shown  that  grinding  by  disintegration  may  be  carried 
cat,  and,  when  such  form  of  grinding  is  combined  with  the  proper  processes,  can  produce  as  good 
flour  as  any  other  system.  The  disintegrating  mill  as  now  made  consists  of  a  heavy  iron  casing  like 
that  of  Carr,  but  within  which  revolves  a  solid  short  cylindrical  body,  to  the  pcripheiy  of  which  are 
attached  4  or  6  radially  projecting  beaters,  the  outer  portions  of  nhich  beaters  revolve  but  a  very 
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ahort  d'uUQCe  from  the  iDteiior  of  the  circmnferential  portion  of  tho  cosing.  The  gnio  is  fed 
Into  th«  roill  at  the  ^e  >■  near  the  centre  u  poBsiblc,  and  [b  deUvered  also  from  the  aide  u  near 
the  drcuaiference  m  possible.  This  Bide  delirery  Is  ver;  imporlaat,  and  is  a  great  improrenient 
orer  tho  drcamferential  dellTcr;  of  miUs  like  Carr's.  The  grain  being  reduced  his  a  tendencj  to  fiy 
away  from  the  centre,  whiterer  its  size;  and  if  the  miji  has  a  circumferential  deliTer]',  maidi  gi«ta 
only  partly  ground  may  thus  euape.  When  the  delivery  is  at  the  side,  however,  the  partictea  are 
cairied  from  their  plane  of  motion  onlj'  when  small  enough  to  be  moved  therefrom  by  the  drcola- 
tion  of  the  air  through  the  mill.  So  long  as  a  partiule  of  grain  is  of  sufficient  size  and  hss  ve^t 
enuugh  to  keep  itself  in  its  plane  of  motion,  it  will  not  be  deflected,  but  vill  remain  in  the  mill,  and 
a  further  reducUon  will  take  place ;  but  ao  soon  as  it  is  email  enough,  the  air-current  will  exert  aforce 
upon  It  BufBciently  powerful  U>  OTcrooine  its  tendency  to  continue  moving  in  the  same  plane,  and  it 
will  be  delivered  through  the  side  opening  bI  right  angles  to  Its  previous  plane  of  movement  By 
regulating  the  amount  of  air  which  ia  permitted  to  eoter  themill,  the  Qncness  of  the  product  may  be 
controlled.  The  itranger  the  blast,  the  coarser  willbc  the  product;  the  less  the  air,  the  finer  the  pro- 
duct. From  one  mill  of  this  character  the  product  is  generally  passed  into  another  one  moving  more 
rapidly,  and  wmetimes  into  a  third  moving  still  more  rapidly ;  and  in  this  way  a  gradoal  redueUon 
is  effected. 

Flovb-Uill  PcBfOEUANcM. — Uessrs.  Presoott,  Scott  ii  Co.,  of  Son  Frandsco,  have  deduced  from  a 
number  of  examples  the  followii^  as  the  average  perfonnanco  of  Sour-miilB  In  this  country  per 
single  run  of  4-foot  stones : 

Number  of  revolotlona  of  the  BtOTics  per  minute  260 

Bushels  of  wheat  ground  per  hour .     80 

Barrels  of  flour  dressed  per  24  boars 110 

Percentage  of  extra  flour 0.68 

Ilorae-powcr  per  single  run  and  drosHing  machinery. 4B 

Pounds  of  coal-acreenin(^  per  barrel 4n 

Cost  of  fuel  per  barrel  iu  cents 18 

Pounda  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour fi 

norse-power  required  to  make  one  barrel  per  day O.B 

WILIS,  GRINDING  (FOR  VARIOCS  SUBSTANCES).  There  Is  a  large  number  of  milU  of 
spedal  construction  designed  for  grinding  paints,  stone,  fertilizers,  and  oUier  substances.    The  vari- 


nos  forms  of  grain-mills  are  otilizable  for  these  purpose?,  and  in  the  majorilT  of  cases  ordinary  etone- 
mills,  or  those  constructed  on  the  disintegTHtion  principle,  are  in  fact  used.  It  seems  proper,  however, 
to  recognize  as  a  di.atinct  close  those  types  of  mill  the  use  of  which  is  oonflned  to  particuUr  sub- 
stances, and  does  not  extend  to  grain-grinding.  Several  examples  of  these  machines  are  therefore 
presented. 
BaU-MiOt  are  those  in  which  the  material  treated  Is  pulverized  by  heavy  metal  balls.      Fi^ 
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sots  repreients  ui  ore-grinder  on  this  principle  manufactured  by  tbe  Lnne  A  Bodlej  CompsDj.  It 
coDiiBli  of  ■  perforated  cyljader  gurroniided  by  two  screens,  and  containing  ■  number  of  balls  of  dif- 
ferent diameters.  Spiral  conTeyers  are  provided,  which  return  the  partides  that  are  too  c<iarse  to 
pa«s  the  BcrecDS  to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  where  during  the  rotsUon  of  the  latter  they  are  ip»iri 
acted  upon  by  the  balLit.  The  ore  ia  moved  forward  through  the  hollow  joumaU  into  the  rotating 
cylinder  by  •  redprocaling  pititon  or  plunger  working  in  a  feeding  chule  opposite  one  of  the  joumalE. 
Fig.  SIMS  repreeentg  an  eiccllent  form  of  ball-mill  used  for  the  grinding  of  graphite.  .^  is  a  heavy 
iron  saucer-shaped  receptacle,  liaving  an  aperture  in  the  centre,  across  which  extend  arms,  connecting 
''  "o  the  central  shaft  R     This  shffift  is  rotated  by  the  pulley  shown  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 


Above  the  saucer  is  a  disk  C,  in  which  arc  four  n 
cer  below,  are  four  3:i-lb.  cannon-balls ;  and 
attached  to  the  middle  of  the  disk  is  a  sleeve 
J>,  indodl^  the  shaft  B,  and  carrying  a  pulley, 
by  which  it  is  rotated  in  a  direction  rclatirdj 
opposite  to  that  of  tbe  shaft  B,  A  casing  sur- 
Tonnds  the  mill,  and  through  this  casing  at 
<te  centre  the  grapljite  enten,  emerging  below 
through  the  funnel  E,  whence  it  is  token  away 
by  an  elevator.  ^Vl>en  the  graphite  enters,  the 
centrifugal  force  generated  by  the  swiftly  ro- 
tating parts  throws  it  outward  so  that  it  may 
he  at  once  acted  upon  by  the  balls.  Wear  by 
the  latter  on  the  disk  is  prevented  by  the  steel 
pUM  F.  It  will  be  obvious  that  nnder  this 
condition  the  heavier  particles  of  the  material 
will  approach  nearest  the  drcuniference,  while 
the  finer  ones  will  arrange  themselves  in  the 
order  of  their  weights  toward  the  centre.  Con- 
seqaentiy  the  finest-ground  graphite  will  always 
he  that  which  is  escaping  fram  the  mill,  while 
Ibe  grinding  parts  constantly  act  on  tbe  coarser 
i>ottion.  The  substance  really,  therefore,  is  r 
)(round  hot  once,  and  there  is  no  grinding  and  ^ 
regrinding  of  already  sufficiently  pulveriicd  ma> 

icrial.    In  this  way  the  grinding  operation  is  srcatly  bdUtotcd,  and  at  the  m 
ii  reduced  to  a  degree  of  Gnenese  unattainable  In  the  ordinaiy  fonus  of  milL 

Vig.  SOU  represents  the  bullet-mill  of  M.  Ranctiu.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  in  the  periph- 
ery of  which  are  holes  which  receive  bullets  as  shown.  The  bullets  are  perfectly  free  to  move,  and 
are  disposed  in  spiral  rows.  The  cylinder  In  mounted  on  an  iron  axis,  and  is  rotated  within  an 
incloeii^  cylinder,  tbe  ends  of  which  are  dosed.  The  material  to  be  ground  is  ititroduced  between 
the  two  cylhiders,  and  is  pulverized  by  tbe  action  of  the  bullets.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  as  the 
bullets  are  placed  in  spirals,  there  is  no  point  of  the  interior  of  the  envelope  with  which  they  do  not 
come  in  contact,  so  that  none  of  the  material  to  be  ground  e!<capes  their  adion. 

OU-MUIi. — Id  the  manufacture  of  oil  from  seeds,  the  hrst  operation  consists  in  separating  them 


le  the  graphite 


from  all  foreign  matter,  so  that  they  may  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  all  sticks  and  dirt  when 
fed  into  the  crashing  rolls.  This  operation  is  acoomplished  by  passing  itiem  through  a  shaker,  and 
then  through  an  eihsusl-fan  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  cleansing  of  wheat.  When  the  seeds 
have  t>een  tharoaghly  cleaned,  they  are  fed  into  the  hopper  of  the  crushing  rollers,  which  are  ilhis. 
traled  in  Fig.  8046.  The  machine  bos  two  rollers  of  unequal  diameters,  which  are  set  parallel  and 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  The  bearings  of  the  small  roller  are  a^uslable,  so  that  (be  space 
between  the  two  nay  be  varied.  A  scraper  bears  aftaiust  the  lower  side  of  each  roller,  and  is  kept 
in  contact  with  it  by  a  counter- weight.  Over  the  rollers  is  set  a  sheeUron  hopper,  witii  a  feeding 
roller  running  through  its  middle.     The  amount  of  feed  is  adjustable  by  a  movable  plate  rrgulatcd 
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by  ft  Bcrev-boll.     Two  large  pulleys  an  the  shaft  ot  the  largo  roller,  one  Ught  and  the  otber  Ioom, 
give  motion  to  tiie  machine.    The  Urge  roller  dnves  the  small  one  by  spur-gcBring;  at  one  end. 
After  the  seeds  have  been  cmsbeJ,  they  are  ground  under  a  pair  of  edge.sUines,  the  total  weight 


of  vhich  ts  about  seven  tons.  In  Hg.  3046,  AA  ai 
atoDc.  The  bed  19  encircled  by  a  curb  F,  which  h 
ground  seeds  la  discbargod.    Scrapers  F,  bung  on  t1 


a 


e  the  stones,  running  with  their  ed^cs  on  a  bcd- 
ts  a  mouth  Jf,  through  which  the  meal  of  the 
iB  frame  Q,  follow  the  stoDcs.  and  stritc  off  the 
ridges  into  the  path  of  the  odvandng 
stone.  Tlie  stonea  rua  loose  oq  a  shaft 
S,  which  Ik  held  in  a  slot  in  the  verti- 
cal shaft  0.  The  shaft  £  can  riae  and 
fall  in  lite  ^lot,  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  varjin;;  thickness  of  seeds  under 
the  stones.  Motion  is  Iransiaitted  from 
the  motion-shaft  E  b;  the  bcvel-gearinf; 
Z)  to  the  upright  shaft  C.  The  seed  is 
genotullj  ground  under  the  atones  for 
aliout  26  iniuti(c9,  at  the  end  of  which 
Uiue  it  is  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the 
beating  pans. 

Crvthing  MUh  for  cements,  phos- 
phates, cool,  ifc.,  are  commonly  made 
in  tlie  forms  shown  under  Bkukbrs  or 
CsDSHERs.     Edi^rollers  o(  metal  con- 
Btnicted   ns  shown   in  Fig.  3046  are 
largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
chocolate  and  pharmaeeuiical  products. 
An  improvement  on  these  machines  bos 
been  derised  by  U.  Ilanrtin  of  Paris, 
and  ia  illustrated  in  Fig.  3047.     It  con- 
iiiats  in  forming  the  anrfaoe  of  the  rollers  with  deep  channels  or  grooves,  the  salient  edges  of  which 
alone  perform  the  grinding.    The  rollers  arc  so  placed  on  their  arbor  that  the  ridgea  formed  in  the 
material  by  one  are  immediately  divided  by  the  projec^ng  edges  of  the  other  as  the  rotation  con- 
tinues.   The  advantage  of  Ihia  arrangement  is  that  the  cutting  edges  constantly  penetrate  the  mate- 
rial and  prevent  its  caking,  and  alao  tend  to  distribute  it  evenlv  around  the  bottom  of  the  receptoelc. 
MILLSTONES.     '}-he  Sfon^.— The  buhr-stone  Is  a  form  of  silica  which  occurs  in  grert  mosses. 
Its  texture  ia  essentially  cellular,  the  cells  being  irregular  in  number,  shape,  and  size,  and  are  often 
crossed  by  thin  plates  or  coarse  fibres  of  siloi.    The  buhr-atone  haa  a  straight  frocture,  but  it  is  not 
ao  brittle  as  flint,  though  its  hardness  is  nearly  the  same.    It  is  feebly  translucent ;  its  colors  are 
pale  snd  dead,  of  a  whidsh,  grayish,  or  yellowish  cost,  sometimes  with  a  ttage  of  blue. 

The  surface  of  the  stone  (Fig.  3048)  is  tccbnically  made  up  of  the  e^uc  (rt),  the  6<Honi  (i\  and  the 
(Jtirf,  or  outer  margin  or  ed;.'e.  Drew  is  a  system  of  lands  nnd  furrows,  whereby  the/afe  or  grinding 
surface  of  the  stone  is  prepared.    ^,  tig.  3U4S,  Li  a  section  of  the  atone  dress,  consisting  of  a  Uadmr 
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I  and  its  brancbm.  The  grooves  whicli  expedite  the  grinding  action  are  termed /urrom,  md  the 
letcl  surface  between  )be  latter  the  ioniji,  i.  v  U  the  <ii'r< /iirrow,  and  the  bmncb  furrow  neareat  the 
cfeof  the  Blone  is  called  the  ueond/urroa,  u.  Referring  noir  to  Figs,  3049  uid  30S0,  irhich  repre- 
sent a  simple  form  of  mill  for  purpogea  of  eiplftntition,  a  ia  the  bed  or  aiationary  stone,  b  the  nm- 
ner  or  upper  rerolring  Btooe.  A  pair  of  Stones  in  running  order  is  called  a  rub  of  stones,  d  it  the 
■pindle  or  shaft  which  supports  and  drives  the  runner.  <  is  the  itep  or  ini  which  holds  the  toe  of  the 
spindle,  and  is  supported  bj  the  bridgt4rtt.  The  bvA  or  upper  bearing  of  the  aplndlc  is  shown  at  u, 
and  it  b  fastened  on  the  bed-stone  bj  kcjs  A.     The  drittr  i  is  a  oross-bar  whereby  motion  from 


the  apindle  U  conveyed  to  the  runner,  sockets  or  coffina  In  the  eye  of  the  Intter  receiving  tlic  cndB 
of  the  driver.  For  poidi^  the  runner  on  the  spindle  the  haiance  rj/ndj  is  used,  and  on  the  under 
side  of  thia  is  the  eodc-ti/e  to  receive  the  spindle-polot,  or  oock-head.  o  is  the  hoop  or  inclosing  case 
of  ■  run  of  stones  ;  p,  the  ht^per  or  conveying  trough  ;  q,  the  conducting  tpmii  from  hopper  to  eye 
(rf  stone  ;  and  i,  the  dainsel  or  projection  on  the  millstone-spindle  for  shaking  the  ehoc.  The  mng 
1  is  a  strip  of  leather  attached  to  the  skirt  of  the  runner  to  sweep  the  ground  meal  into  the  spout. 
The  lighia'-ierevt  2  serves  to  adjust  the  relative  distance  of  the  grinding  surfaces,  and  the  htai  S 
is  the  supporting  frame  of  a  run  of  atones. 

Sditlion  of  &iane. — A  medium  atone  ia  preferable,  not  too  poroos  or  open,  and  neither  extremely 
hard  nor  soft,  and  of  medium  grit.  No  stone  will  do  good  work  which  is  composed  of  blocks  of 
uneven  quality.  If  a  close  stone  is  preferred,  select  one  that  has  every  block  close  alike ;  if  sn  open 
poraoa  stone  ia  wanted,  the  name  rule  should  govern ;  but  in  no  case  jelect  a  stone  the  openings  or 
pcRvuB  parts  of  which  exceed  one-tentb  of  the  whole  face. 

Drat,  Wiiklt  of  f\iTTt>v!,and  LnmglU* — For  high  grintUng  a  dress  is  preferable  in  which  every  fur- 
row moa  to  the  eve,  and  in  do  case  should  a  dreae  tie  used  which  makes  leea  than  every  other  furrow 
a  leading  furrow.  The  d^^  ofjvm/a  should  be  three-aixteenths  of  an  inch  at  the  eye  and  one- 
laxteenth  to  three-thiriy-eeccDds  at  the  skirl.  The  depth,  however,  depends  largely  on  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial to  be  ground,  the  degree  of  flnenCBS  to  which  it  is  to  be  reduced,  and  the  evenness  it  is  to  have 
on  being  discharged.  Great  care  should  be  had  In  furrowing  a  stone,  particularly  bed-atones,  to 
hate  all  the  furrows  of  equal  depth  and  width  at  the  eye ;  otherwise  uneven  work  will  reault.  As 
regards  tciiM  of/urroici,  they  should  be  wide  enough  to  insure  the  atone  grinding  perfectly  cool  and  to 
(BscJiai;^  tbc  chop  free  and  round.  With  stones  grinding  on  winter  wheat,  the  furrowa  required  are 
equal  to  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  atone.  Tbe  draOgU  can  be  dedded  only 
when  the  dress  to  be  put  in,  the  amount  of  grain  to  be  ground  per  hour,  and  tbe  speed  and  diameter 
of  burrs  and  quality  of  stone  are  considered.  Ur.  Gent  states  tliat  with  a  medium  ckise  stone,  4  ft. 
in  diameter,  at  a  speed  of 

130  revolntionH  per  minute,  **'■ 

to  grind  S^to  S  bushels  per 
hour,  every  furrow  leading 
to  the  eye,  3)  in.  would  give 
■  fair  resulL  With  regard 
to  the /nw  of  the  stone,  Ihc 
eve-blocks  ahould  be  a  little 
below,  so  that  tbc  redstafT 
sbonld  touch  tbc  whole  face 
and  abow  heaviest  at  the 
skirts.  Both  face  and  fur- 
row should  be  na  suraoth  as 

tbey  can  be  made  without  deatroying  the  grit  of  the  stone.  If  the  proper  amount  of  wheat  by  actual 
UKasuremeut  ia  being  ground,  and  the  stone  heats  and  glazes,  the  remedy  is  to  take  it  up  and  widen 
the  furrow  until  it  will  grind  the  proper  amount  cool. 

Fig.  3051,  from  Kick,  illustratca  an  approved  form  of  pTKive,  the  arrow  showing  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  upper  stone  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pulverized  grain,  aa  it  accumulates  in  the  trough 
ahc,  will  be  pushed  up  along  tbe  surface  S  c  to  the  aummll  of  the  11  nely -grooved  land  beyond,  where 
it  will  be  sut^jected  to  trituration  till  it  reaches  the  next  furrow,  from  which  it  will,  as  the  furrow 

•  From  np«t  of  J.  r,  Ovnt.  rrevlonily  quoted  (page  tUTJ.    Sec  Tht  Miller  ana  auliiHghl,  v..  9, 
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fills,  be  forced  out  on  to  the  Bncceeding  land.    The  palvBrind  or  ground  grain  is  diachirged  frmn 
tlie  skirt  under  the  influence  of  the  centHFugsl  force,  the  velocity  of  its  movemeDt  Increasing  with 
the  diBtsuce  from  the  centre.     Thin  Telocity  may  be  checked  b;  Deariog  the  Btoncs  to  each  other,  or 
by  the  conformation  of  the  fuirowa  toward  the  periphery. 
Fig.  SOCa  ia  a  copy  of  the  face  of  the  stone  of  the  Tbilenlus  mill  nt  Cape  Girardeau,  ilo.,  which 

produced  the  flour  exhibited  at  the 
*"**■  Vienna  Eipoaition.     The  atone  ia 

4  ft.  io  diameter ;  cutting  Burface, 
13  quarters  ;  fine  grooving  (skirt) 
eitenda  from  10  to  12  in.  from  the 
peripherv,  and  has  from  30  to  3& 
cracks  to  I  inch;  bush,  10  in. 
square;  spindlo,  4  in. 

Fig.  SOBR  eihibita  a  grain  of 
wheat  about  to  be  cracked  and 
cniahed  by  the  movement  of  the 
upper  stone.  The  motion  from 
left  Co  right  will  carry  the  frag- 
ments up  the  inclined  plane  to  the 
land,  where  they  will  be  reduced 
to  a  size  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance apart  of  the  stones 

Fig.  30S*  represcnla  Jiunfion's 
machine-balanced  millstone.  This 
is  provided  aa  shown  with  caat- 
irou  eje  and  S- shaped  driver. 
The  engraving  shows  clearly  the 
method  of  equalizing  dreea. 

The  Redting  and  Proof-Slaff. 
— To  obtain  the  beat  resulta  from 
a  grlnding-mill,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  cutting  edgca  of  the  millstone 
be  dreaeed  to  the  greatest  attain- 
able degree  of  truth.    This  la  ac- 
compliahed  by  menus  of  a  piece  of 
metal  having  a  true  and  straight  surface,  and  termed  a  paint,  or  redstaff,  its  surface  being  covered 
with  a  red  paint  which  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  atone  will  mark  the  projecting  spots 
thereon.    It  ia  obvious  that  from  contact  with  the  stone  the  surface  of  the  paint-staff  soon  gets  out 
of  true ;  hence  what  is  termed  a  proot-atafF  is  employed.    This  consists  of  an  iron  aarface  made  as 
true  aa  poaaible,  and  kept  for  the  sole  purpose  of  a  guide  or  proof-gauge  whereby  to  true  up  the 


paint«taff.  A  fiill  deseriptioD  of  Uie 
proper  method  of  tmlu);  proot-abaffa 
18  given  under  the  bead  ot  Plamoue- 
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sliown  separately  in  Fig.  SOGC,  and  ia 
placed  as  shown  more  clearly  in  Fig. 
30BB  at  A.  By  its  rotary  motion  and 
irregular  shape  it  vibrates  the  shoo, 
and  so  feeds  the  grain  Io  the  slonc. 
Damsela  are  made  with  either  three 
or  four  ribs.  The  four-ribbed  damael 
ia  uacd  for  4-Ft.  atones,  and  thc  three- 
ribbed  for  stones  of  3  and  ^  ft.  di- 
ameter. The  material  ia  uauolly  pol- 
ished cast  iron.  Wrought-iron  fl. beat- 
er damsels  aro  also  cooatmcted,  and 
for  small  stones  a  pipe  damael  is  cm. 
played.  The  arched  bridge-pot,  repre- 
sented En  Fig.  3057,  l»  used  for  strad- 
dling the  driving.shaft  when  bcTel.geftr  is  employed.  This  same  figure  also  shows  the  arrangemeat 
of  the  i/okr-lnm: 

Fig.  30n6  shows  the  arrangement  of  an  improved  system  of  fitting  constructed  by  Uessrs.  John  T. 
Noye  &  Son  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  is  the  damsel,  which  ia  made  with  a  tenon  on  its  base,  which  fits 
faUo  a  mortise  on  the  top  of  the  bail  S,  ao  that  it  partakes  of  the  motion  of  the  ball.    This  bail  is 
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•et  fnto  tb«  stone,  and  is  Eied.  C  is  tbe  driver,  which  is  of  cast  Iron  or  steel,  as  the  cas«  may  re- 
quire. It  bss  ia  its  centre  a  slot,  which  ia  planed  out  so  that  true  sides  are  parallel.  Into  Ibis  slot 
itsit  top  of  the  spindle  comes,  and  is  seen  in  the  figure  finishing  in  a  cone-shnped  spci.  The  driver 
has  also  two  lugs  on  each  side  about  \\  in.  apart,  between  wliich  the  hail  slides.  The  "  cock-head  " 
is  made  of  steel  and  set  into  the  top  of  the  spindle,  in  the  same  way  that  the  steel  toe  is  set  in  the 
^ower  end  of  tlie  spindle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  SOGB.  In  Fig.  30GS  the  cock-bead  is  made  out  of  propor- 
tion in  order  to  show  it  more  clearly.  This  cock-head  is  receiied  by  the  "  cock-eye,"  which  is  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  under  side  of  tb£  bail,  and  in  fact  the  weight  of  the  stone  rents  upon  these  two  parts. 
li  is  the  spindle,  which  ia  made  of  cast  or  wrought  iron  as  desired,  a  proper  change  tieing  made  in 
the  diameter  for  each  cwiiition  of  [he  iron.  At  the  base  there  is  a  steel  toe  fitted  as  shown  in  Fig. 
80S8,  OD  which  the  weight  of  the  stones  and  spindle  is  supported.  At  E  are  hack-lash  springs, 
which  receive  ihe  strain  when  the  stooes  run  ahead  of  the  engine,  and  so  prevent  sudden  jars  either 
in  starting  or  by  irregular  feeding.  These  apiings  are  of  wood,  and  are  bolted  to  iron  arms  which 
are  keyed  to  the  spindle.    The  wood  springs  are 

pressed  against  by  the  two  pins  F,  which  are  fO^  BOGO. 

made  fast  to  the  pinion  Q.  This  pinion  is  held 
in  ita  position  by  a  rin"  of  wrougbt  iron  which 
is  supported  by  the  two  rods  H,  and  which  are 
raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  the  band-wheel 
/,  go  aa  either  to  drop  Ihe  pinion  or  raise  it  into 
gear  by  means  of  the  lever  /,  tightener-screw,  and 
bevel-wheel  K,  Z  is  a  movable  part  of  the  tram- 
pot  called  the  "oil-pot,"  and  is  made  to  move  in 
any  direction  by  set-screws  shown.  The  object 
of  moving  this  oil-pot  is  to  keep  the  spindle 
plumb  at  all  times.  The  bottom  of  this  oil-pot 
is  made  of  steel  lo  prevent  wear. 

Pig.  S068  represents  a  hollow-head  spindle 
nsed  for  upper-ranner  portable  mills.  The  grain 
is  fed  from  a  hopper  and  shoe  by  means  of  a 
stationary  tube  through  the  head  of  the  spindle, 
and  falls  opon  the  face  of  the  bed-stone,  upon 
which  it  is  distributed  by  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  spindle.  This  serves  to  prevent  the  grain 
and  other  stuff  ground  from  hanging  in  the  eye. 

JUiil-Pida  are  uauallj  made  of  cast  steel  hard- 
ened and  tempered  in  anthracite  forges.  If  the 
tool  is  of  English  steel,  it  should  be  forged  at  a 
moderate  red  heat,  but  not  hot  enou"h  to  scale. 
It  should  not  be  hammered  after  it  has  lost  its 
redness.  Heat  to  a  tow  red  beat;  then  for  hard- 
ening dip  the  tool  in  salt  water  slightly  tepid, 
and  temper  it  to  a  brown.  If  American  chrome 
Steel  is  used,  heat  to  a  yellowish  color  for  forg- 
ing, to  a  low  red  for  bardeoing,  and  quench  right 
oat  Uill-picks  should  weigh  from  2  to  3  lbs., 
and  in  grinding  them  the  pressure  should  be 
moderate  and  plenty  of  water  should  be  used. 
Do  not  grind  to  a  feather-edge.  Figs.  30S9  and 
3060  represent  Noje's  improved  pick  and  hold- 
er, .il  is  a  hollow  cylinder  having  both  ends 
closed,  and  is  slightly  oval,  the  longer  aiis  be- 
lt^ in  the  direction  of  the  handle.  From  one 
side  of  the  shell  of  this  cylinder  is  cast  a  suit- 
able  socket  for  the  reception  ol  the  handle,  and 
midway  on  the  circumference,  between  the  socket 
and  the  point  opposite,  are  formed  slots  for  the 
reception  of  the  pick  (7  as  shown,  the  upper  one 
being  smaller  than  the  lower  one,  to  ntrrespond 
to  the  taper  of  the  pick.     Before  the  pick  is  in- 

wrted,  two  semidrcular  blocks  of  wood,  B,  are  put  in  through  the  lower  slot.  These  are  secured  hy 
a  small  rivet,  but  are  left  fi«e  to  move  their  inner  straight  face,  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
taper  of  the  pick,  whatever  that  taper  may  be ;  when  the  latter  is  inserted  it  thus  holds  picks  of  vari- 
ous tapers  securely  and  firmly,  and  at  the  same  time  can  bo  adjusted  lo  any  desired  bevel  lo  suit  the 
operator.  In  using  the  holder,  the  pick  is  placed  between  the  blocks  and  adjusted  to  the  desired 
bevel.  The  hand  being  placed  on  the  pick,  a  light  blow  is  struck  on  the  stone,  and  the  holding  of 
the  pick  is  thus  secured  in  the  desired  place. 

Verililaiion  of  MiUttona. — The  ventilation  of  millstones  aims,  by  means  of  introducing  mx  be- 
tween the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  burrs,  to  keep  the  chop  cool  and  prevent  injurious  heating.  The 
ventilation  rain  be  accomplished  by  forcing  in  or  sucking  out  the  air  between  the  grinding  surfaces 
with  the  help  of  a  fordng  or  exhaust  ventilator ;  or  channels  may  be  employed  in  the  runneiv, 
which,  narrowing  from  above  downward,  penetrate  the  stone  iu  a  diagonal  direction,  end  in  a  slit  on 
the  surface  of  Oie  stone,  and,  by  the  movement  of  the  burr,  introduce  aur  between  the  faces ;  or, 
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lattlf,  [t  ia  Bought  (o  introdiirc  the  necessary  quAntit}'  of  air  bj  means  of  prelty  deep  furrows  on  tha 
face  of  the  biirr.  The  short  furrows  also  serya  this  purpose  in  part,  and  are  riglitly  called  air-furrowB. 
The  quantit}'  of  flour  produosd  is  add  to  be  largclj  ioureased  b;  ventilation.     The  Tarious  kinds  of 


TentllatioD  are  as  follows :  1.  The  introduction  of  air  by  means  of  a  paropiug  ycntilator  iato  the  eye 
of  the  runner,  and  thence  between  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  burrs.  2.  Tlic  use  of  suction  reati- 
laiors,  by  which  the  ur  la  exhausted  from  the  eye  of  the  runner  toward  the  akirt.  This  arrangemeDt 
requires  tliat  the  apartment  about  the  burrs  be  air-tight,  and  open  at  the  eje  of  the  runner,  and  the 


discharge  spout  must  be  air-tight.  S.  A  combination  of  cihaust  and  p 
introduction  of  air  between  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  burrs  bj  meat 
the  runner.    Ventilation  by  mmgliog  a  curKnt  of  air  with  the  polrcrized  grain  tends  tc 
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nomiBl  temperature.  This  prindple  is  applied  on  &  larger  scale  after  ^rindin^,  whei-e  mochtnicnl 
■ppliaoceB  are  introduced  Co  stir  the  meal  and  coatinunll)'  bring  Trceh  sui'faceain  contact  wiih  the 
air.  The  familiar  hopper-bo;,  wlitch  la  a  sort  of  great  rake,  so  nperai«d  oh  to  stii'  up  a  lajrer  of 
meal  of  moderate  depth,  Is  largely  uned  for  tliis  parpoac. 

Diamond  MiUilimc-Ihtuen. — Numerous  machines  have  been  constnietcd  for  drcsfing  millBloncs 
by  tbc  aid  of  the  black  diamond  or  carbon.  (See  Diauond,)  A  machine  devised  by  11.  Millot  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  has  a  rotating  cutter,  which  moves  forward  and  back.  When  It  has  eoniplotod 
its  travel  in  one  direction,  a  ratchet-wheel  adTances  one  tooth,  and  Ihe  machine  operates  so  as  to 
present  a  new  surface  of  the  stone  to  the  action  of  the  diftmond!".  The  culler-head  rerolves  at  Ihc 
mte  of  12,000  turns  per  minute.  The  dinmond-pointa  work  in  oil,  and  the  adjualment  is  such  that 
tlioy  always  fall  into  the  old  aeriei  previously  cut.  Rut  very  little  power  is  requii-ed,  and  a  simple 
tnrd  serves  for  its  transmission.  It  is  also  stated  that  stones  dressed  by  this  meana  will  last  longer 
than  hand-dressed  atones,     (See  Beifniijic  AmtricajL,  ziiv.,  383.) 

In  another  machine  in  which  diamonds  are  used,  the  stone  is  clamped  on  a  faceplate,  and  the  tool, 
containing  eight  diamonds  and  revolving  S,CIOO  turns  per  minute,  is  mounted  on  a  carriage,  which 
travels  on  slides  acroHfl  the  face  of  the  stone.  Means  are  provided  tor  revolving  the  stone  so  as  to 
present  difterent  portions  to  the  action  of  Ihe  tool. 

fig.  3061  represents  Qriacom's  diamond  millstone-drEaser  in  section.  It  connitts  of  a  plain  iMa\- 
iron  bed,  upon  which  a  carriage  supporting  a  black- diamond-pointed  tool  is  fitted  in  guides,  which 
allows  it  a  stroke  the  length  of  a  laud  ;  and  to  this  carriage  is  attached  an  automatic  device  which 
feeds  the  diamond-pointed  tool  each  stroke  until  the  width  of  a  land  is  iraveised.  It  is  then  quickly 
set  bttck  to  its  original  po- 

Bcrew,  and  Is  a^ln  ready  to 
work.    The  depth  of  the  cut 
is  regulated  by  a  screw  at- 
tached  to   the  tool.    A   is 
the  adjustable  plate,  shown 
endrclii^  the  etone  in  Fig, 
S062;.5iBthe bed-plate;  C, 
Ihe  lower  carriage;  i),  up- 
per carriage ;  F,  feed-screw ; 
0,   feed-screw    stand;    M, 
ratchet -lever;    K,    ratchet- 
wheel  ;  L,  crank  ;    W,  clip  ; 
Q,  diamond-post;  8,  wheel 
to  raise  and  lower  the  dia- 
mond- 
Fig.    8062    represents   a 
combined  furrow-dressing,  cracking,  and  fadng  machine,  so  constructed  as  to  take  a  millstone  out  of 
wind  and  keep  it  in  face.     Ihe  base-plate  consista  of  a  ring  turned  perfectly  true,  nhich  rests  on  the 
face  of  the  burr,  eitcnding  nearly  around  its  whole  circumference.     The  device  for  furrow-dreasiiig, 
cracking,  and  facing  is  fitted  to  this  ring  base-plate  rigidly,  and  yet  ia  adjustable,  and  the  diamond  cut- 
ler is  made  to  work  true  with  the  face  of  this  base-plate.    The  extended  bearing  this  base-plate  has 
on  the  face  of  the  bun-  prevents  the  machine  from  being  affected  by  any  local  elevations  or  depres- 
sions in  the  millstone,  and  hence  the  action  of  the  machine  brin;;E  Ihe  stone  lo  a  true  level  or  face. 
MIKE  APPLIANCES.    (See  also  Roce-Drills,  and  Blaetino.) 

Mining  Piekt, — There  arc  three  prindpal  types  of  picks  in  use  among  the  miners  of  the  Pacifle 
slope :  the  "  surface-pick,"  or  ordinary  excavating  pick.  Fig.  S063 ;  Ihe  drifting  or  quartz  pick.  Fig. 
3064 ;  and  the  poll-pick.  Fig.  8065.    There  is  also  a  coal-pick.    There  arc  two  forms  of  surface- 
pick,  the  round-eye  and  the  Sat-eye.     The  Gret  weighs  from  4  to  T  lbs. :  Ihc  O-lb.  pick,  which  is 
about  27  in.  in  length,  being  that  commonly  employed.    The  round-eyed  pick  is  generally  used  ii 
surface  or  placer  mining,  and  is  probably  the  mos"  ........        .      ».,     «  .        ... 

is  preferred  for  sluicing,  as  it  does  not  spatter  Ih 
picks  of  these  styles  are  used  chiefly  in  gi'iding 
and  heavy  dif^ng  in  bed-rock. 

The  medium-sined  quartz-pick  is  24  in.  long, 
and  ilH  weight  is  from  3|  to  6  lbs.  The  amatl 
sizes  are  used  cbiefiy  in  contracted  nnrrow  drifts, 
where  there  is  not  much  room  to  sning  the 
tools,  and  also  in  working  out  the  gouge  or 
selvage  from  quartz  veins.  The  larger  sizes 
are  mostly  used  In  drifts  where  there  ia  plenty 
of  room,  and  in  pulling  down  rock.  The  "poll- 
pick  "  ia  a  favorite  form  with  raioers,  since  it 
combines  the  long,  sharp  point  for  drifting  and 
a  hatnmer.head  for  striking  and  breaking  the 
rock  or  driving  gads.  It  is  a  pick  and  hammer  combined.  The  medium  size,  weighing  6  lbs.,  and 
ibont  I6i  in.  long,  is  moat  in  use;  but  the  weight  varies  from  4  to  7  lbs.,  some  miners  preferring 
the  largest  size.  Such  picks  are  made  stout  and  stroug.  The  hammer  en<1  or  head  in  the  medium 
A-m  la  3)  in.  long  and  the  pnnt  about  10  in.,  the  eye  being  8  by  1  in.  These  various  styles  of  picks 
tie  nude  of  the  best  quality  of  iron  and  steel.  The  handles  are  made  of  while  hickory,  and  usually 
M  in.  loi^  for  the  surface  picks  and  34  in.  for  the  drifting  and  poll  picks. 
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Kibbla  and  Budcelt. — When  s  suitable  location  hut  been  lelecCMl  for  sinking  ■  shaft,  oitber  for 
proapeeling  or  for  developing  a  gold  or  silrer  ore  body,  the  eitent  of  wliich  ia  already  known,  and 
ground  has  been  broken,  the  rock  and  materials  are  brought  to  tbe  surface  in  a  Comi^b  kibble, 
shovn  in  Fig.  8M6,  wbicli  ia  also  used  to  loner  and  raise  the  miners  to  and  from  their  work.  It  is 
the  simpleat  form  of  mining  bucket  adopted,  and,  wbile  giving  satisfaction  to  those  operatiiig  through 
a  vertical  shaft,  is  especially  dcsij^ed  to  follon  liie  irregular  inclination  of  the  rein  after  it  has  been 
penetrated  by  the  vertical  shaft  in  the  ordinary  process  of  sinking,  and  before  developmentg  bate 
progressed  far  enough  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  more  complete  and  expensive  appliances. 
Where  the  shaft  is  vertical  continuously,  a  rock-bucket.  Fig.  3067,  is  used.  To  diminish  the  wear 
and  to  assist  in  passing  obstructions,  heavy  bands,  sometimes  of  steel,  are  put  around  them.  Bolh 
the  kibble  and  rock-bucket  are  made  of  boUer-plate  iron  with  a  beavy  bail  at  top  and  ring  at  bottom, 
to  facilitate  handling  and  discharging. 

Where  it  ia  de«nible  to  save  time  and  power  in  operating  thtvugh  elmltB  of  various  incUnations, 


a  skip  of  the  design  shown  In  Fig.  S06B  is  fniqucntlj  selected.     It  is  fitted  with  wheels  to  tun  on 
guides  and  a  door  for  discharging. 

Sa/rig-Cage. — Fig.  3069  shows  the  style  of  safety-cage  most  generally  adopted,  aa  are  safety- 
catches,  which  are  held  in  posilion  by  the  weight  of  the  cage,  but  released  and  forced  into  the  wooden 
guides  by  heavy  steel  springs  the  instant  connection  between  the  ropo  and  cage  is  broken.  B  is 
the  hood  to  protect  the  miners  from  small  particles  of  rock  and  ore  that  may  accidentally  fail  Into 
the  shaft.  (7 is  the  oar  and  Elbe  rope.  A  second  cage  D  is  frequently  attached  to  tbe  first,  as 
shown,  makiog  what  is  known  oa  a  "  double-decker ;  "and  sometimes  a  third  is  added,  making  a  "  triple- 
decker."  Fig.  3070  shows  a  swivel  dump-car  which  is  commonly  used  in  connection  with  the  safety- 
cages  for  remoring,  at  a  single  handling,  the  ore  from  drift  or  slope  in  the  various  levels  of  a  mine 
directly  to  the  ore-bin  of  the  quartz-mill.  When  water  is  struck,  it  is  renKived  from  time  to  time 
by  a  water-bucket,  which  is  attached  temporarily  to  the  same  rope  through  which  the  boisting  of 
materials  is  effected.    For  a  light  Bow  of  water  tbe  bucket  shown  in  Fig,  3071  has  been  found  (o  be 
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▼ery  serviceable.  A  is  the  bucket  and  B  the  valve,  which  is  forced  open  by  the  upward  pressure  of 
the  water  when  the  backet  is  lowered  into  the  sump,  and  raised  by  the  handle  for  discharging  when 
the  surface  has  been  reached.  As  soon  as  the  flow  of  water  becomes  strong  enough  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  sinking,  a  much  larger,  stronger,  and  more  effective  bucket  or  tank  is  intro- 
duced. In  the  tank  shown  in  Fig.  8072  the  inlet-valve  C  at  the  bottom  opens  and  closes  automati- 
cally, while  the  discharge-valve  £  on  the  side  is^controlled  by  a  rope  or  chain  passing  over  a  pulley. 
at  the  top.    Later  in  the  developments  of  the  mine  this  bucket  can  be  used  to  keep  down  the  water 
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while  the  pit-work  is  being  put  in  place  in  the  pumping  compartment  of  the  shaft,  or  while  repairs 
to  the  same  are  being  conducted.  To  acctnaplish  this  without  decreasing  materially  the  out-put  of 
ore,  the  water-bucket  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  'bottom  of  a  safety-cage,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8073, 
which  gives  the  disposition  when  operating  through  a  shaft  sUghtly  inclined. 

To  &;ilitate  operations  in  sinking  vertical  shafts  to  great  depths  through  rock  where  the  location 
nnd  extent  of  the  vein  are  known  and  lai*ge  quantities  are  to  be  raised,  the  Requa  self -dumping  skeet, 
ng.  3074,  was  designed.  As  the  skeet  reaches  the  surface,  the  latches  on  either  side  are  nused  auto- 
matically ;  the  wheels,  shown  at  one  side,  are  forced  to  pass  between  incline-guides,  and  the  skeet  is 
tipped  sufficiently  to  discharge  into  a  chute  leading  to  the  rock-dump.  As  it  begins  its  descent,  the 
wheels  force  it  back  into  position,  the  latches  fall,  and  the  skeet  is  quickly  dropped  to  the  bottom 
to  be  reloaded. 

Safety-hooks  for  detaching  the  rope  from  safety-cage,  rock-bucket,  water-bucket,  or  skeet,  when, 
tbroogh  carelessness  or  accident,  they  are  can-ied  in  their  ascent  apart  from  the  landing  at  the  sur- 
face, and  toward  the  sheave  set  in  the  gallows-frame  overhead,  are  shown  in  Figs.  8076  to  8079.  The 
principle  upon  which  they  operate  is  essentially  the  same.  If  in  passing  through  a  ring  set  in  the 
gallows-frame  the  connection  between  bucket  or  cage  and  rope  is  broken,  the  latter  passes  on  to  the 
reel  of  the  hoisting  engine,  while  the  former  is  held  where  it  stopped  by  the  safety-catches. 

Mwing  HoisU, — ^The  mechanical  devices  that  have  been  resorted  to  for  raising  ore  from  mines  to 
the  surface  are  as  numerous  as  the  conditions  they  are  designed  to  satisfy ;  but  by  grouping  together 
those  that  possess  the  same  general  features,  they  can  all  be  referred  to  a  few  special  types. 

An  expert,  who  is  called  upon  to  decide  what  class  of  hoisting  machinery  is  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  any  particular  mining  community,  at  the  outset  will  provide  himself  with  an  inexpensive 
prospecting  apparatus  that  will  enable  him,  by  the  usual  methods  of  sinking  and  drifting,  to  insti- 
tnte  a  series  of  undei^^und  explorations  to  determine  the  width  and  extent  of  the  vein,  as  also  the 
character  and  value  of  the  ore.  Possessed  of  these  facts,  he  will  adopt  such  a  practice  as  the  devel- 
opments would  seem  to  warrant.  If  permanent  works  are  decided  upon,  the  special  type  of  hoist 
selected  is  modified  in  detail  according  to  the  depth  and  size  of  the  ore-body  and  other  local  require- 
naents.  When  ground  is  first  broken  for  sinking,  a  common  windlass  is  generally  set  over  the  shaft, 
and  the  kibble  or  rock-bucket  raised  or  lowered  by  one  or  more  men.  If  horse-power  is  prefen'cd, 
the  hemp  or  wire  rope,  as  it  emerges  from  the  shaft,  is  carried  on  to  the  sheave,  set  in  a  strong  gal- 
lows-frame directly  overhead,  and  thence  around  a  vertical  drum  operated  by  one  or  more  horses. 
In  the  hone-whim^  Fig.  3080,  A  is  the  dram,  B  the  rope,  which  is  attached  at  the  lower  end  to  the 
kibble  or  bucket,  and  C  the  point  where  the  power  of  the  horse  is  applied. 

When  a  depth  of  200  or  800  ft.  has  been  reached,  man  and  horse  power  are  abandoned  and  steam 
sabetituted.  According  to  the  developments,  a  selection  is  now  made,  from  a  great  variety  of  hoists, 
of  one  that  is  best  suited  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  likely  to  be  made  upon  it.  If,  as  is  the  case  on 
the  Comstodc  lode  in  Nevada,  the  location  and  extent  of  the  vein  have  been  fairly  determined  al- 
ready, and  the  depth  to  which  exploitations  will  be  carried  has  been  decided  upon,  permanent  hoist- 
ing works  are  immediately  erected.  If,  however,  as  is  more  common,  nothing  of  sufficient  value  to 
warrant  the  introduction  of  heavy  and  expensive  machinery  has  been  revealed,  the  simplest  form  of 
hoist  is  adopted.  It  may  consist  of  a  vertical  link-motion  engine,  connected  to  a  drum  for  round 
rope  by  a  set  of  intermediate  gears,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3081.  Here  A  is  the  engine,  B  the  drum,  F 
the  fly-wheel,  and  P  the  foot-lever.    Where  fuel  is  expensive  and  economy  is  sought,  high-pressure 
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Bteatn  is  used,  and  adrtuitsge  is  taken  of  iu  eipuuive  proporties  by  a  suitable  cut-off.    A  mncli 
higher  dutj  is  secured  by  following  the  modern  prmctice  of  irorklng  two  engines,  with  their  crankit 
set  at  right  angles,  through  one  crank-shaft.    For  light  loads  and  depths  not  to  eioeed  600  ft.,  the 
fiiction-gearcd  hoist  haa  grown  into  considerable  favor  at  the  East,  but  much  less  so  at  the  West. 
For  a  single  oompartment  the  disposition  shown  in  Fig.  3CKi2  bos  proved  most  satisfactorj.    A  A 


Wlt  thg  complete  and  easy  control  of  the  enrineer,  wlio  lowers  the  bucket  with  the  brake,  wUle 
"^^ngines  are  at  rest.    Bj  in-  .„ 

^^-ng    the  power  of  the  en-  ««»■ 

PM*  and  adding  more  drums,  a 
°™*»ef  of  pita  or  shafts,  located 
;^<«sUm'ceapart,arnbeop.    ' 
lij™^    quite  economically.     By 


*  of  a 


^  **«  controlled  ttulomatically, 

"p  *liilc  runnine  continuously, 

»*P«  tbe  cut-off  to  suit  the  load. 

™   Qew  districts,  where  it  is 

'*'*'**>7    to    do    considerable 

?|*Pectin"  before  any  definite 

""•■"ledge  of  the  ore-deposit 

*>  Oe  obtnined,  a  boiler  of  iho 

™<notiTe  type  is  Xtached  to 

™  same  frames  as  the  enirinen, 

*"*  the  whole  made  as  light  and 

°»ipU!l  as  possible  for  raov- 

^rtpidlj  from  place  to  place. 

"■i^  iilhe  semi-portable  hoist 

«lw"ii  in  Fig.  8088.    J  is  the 

toiler,  jVAf  the  enpne^ylindeta,  C  the  crank-shaft  common  to  both,  and  H  D  the  di-ums.  A  pin  A 
in  Ibe  gear-wheel  admits  of  connection  to  pumps  if  necesBary.  The  drums  arc  not  keyed  on  to  the 
ibifl,  iNt  are  brought  into  action  by  their  respective  clutches,  which  slide  on  feather-keys,  and  can 
llnil  be  used  separately  or  toother  08  desired.  The  brakes  arc  set  by  levers  placed  convenient  to 
Ibe  engineer. 

Bj  the  use  of  separate  backets  in  a  twiK»mpartment  shaft,  or  better  still  by  the  introduction  of 
wMj-cages,  a  mucli  more  economical  system  ia  secured.     If  this  latter  is  effected,  the  ore  can  be 
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loaded  directly  ioto  the  cur  at  the  end  of  a  drift,  run  to  tbe  abaft,  placed  upon  the  cage,  hoisted  (o 
the  surface,  and  dumped,  all  at  one  operatioD.  With  either  buclcats  or  ci^eB,  tbe  best  results  arc 
obt&ined  b;  viuding  tlie  ropes  on  the  drums  in  opposite  din?ctions,  the  one  orer  and  the  other 
under,  wherebj  the  seigbt  of  tbe  light  descending  caf^e  is  utilized  In  raising  Ibe  loaded  one  thai  19 
aacending  in  the  other  comparUocDt.    Where  the  worliiiigs  have  attained  a  greater  depth  ib»a  SOO 

or  1,000  ft.,  and  the  ropee  and 
1088.  attachments  arc  increased  matc- 

flollf  in  weight,  larger  engines 
are  broQght  into  requisition. 

When    this    point    baa    been 
reached,  the    further  use  of  a 
.   round   rope  is  fraught  with  so 
many  difficulties,  that  it  has  been 
almoat  entircl;  abnndoned  in  this 
countrv.     The  obiccCiona  urged 
against   it  cnn   be  summed    up 
briefiy   as   folloos:   1.  A   round 
wire  rape,  in  windiog  upon  itself, 
is  rapidly  destroyed  by  chafing. 
To  avoid  this,  drums  of  a  face 
Bufficleolly  wide  to  coil  from  1 ,000 
to  4,000  ft.  must  be  employed,  and 
regular  grooves  turned  siiirally 
for  the  reception  of  the  rope.    2. 
In  winding  upon  a  drum  of  small 
diameter,  the  struna  upon  the  in- 
dividual  strands  are  so  irregular 
that  they  soon  give  way.   TooTer- 
come  this,  drums  of  a  largo  di- 
ameter must  tie  designed.     3.  In 
passing  from  tbe  overhead  sheaves  down  the  shiift,  each  rope  must  occupy  a  central  position  in  Its 
own  compartment     This  allows  no  lateral  motion  to  the  sheave,  and  forces  the  rope  to  leave  and 
wind  upon  the  dram  at  an  angle  that  is  continually  Increasing  the  instant  the  middle  of  tbe  drum  Is 
passed,  and  a  tendency  on  tbe  part  of  the  rope  is  created  to  leave  its  groove,  climb  the  Incline  that 
separates  the  respective  layers,  and  chafe  and  wear  away.     4.  In  case  tbe  former  objection  Is  removed 
by  erecting  the  drum  at  a  considerable  distance  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  thereby  decrcoung 
the  an^le  referred  to,  a  new  one  arises  in  tiie  increased  sag  and  sway  of  the  rope  between  ebeave 
and  drum.    This  introduces  Irregular  strains,  and  prevents  tbe  cn^neer  from  landing  bis  cages  or 


gInlTea  with  the  accuracy  necessary  for  rapid  worUng.  6.  In  districts  where  tbe  surface  of  the 
country  is  very  much  broken,  or  where  for  various  reasons  but  a  limited  space  can  he  reserved 
directly  about  tbe  shoft,  a  serious  objection  to  tbe  round-rope  plant  arises  on  account  of  Its  slie. 
6.  The  round  rope  cannot  be  removed  from  Its  drum,  cleaned,  and  repaired  with  the  same  facUity 
that  a  flat  rope  can. 
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Ther«  u«  at  prcoent  (1879)  but  three  iniluiceg  wbcra  ronnd  rupee  ara  in  luc  In  this  country  for 
bwAing  from  Tei7  deep  leiele.  At  th«  time  tbej  were  introduced,  flat  ropes  were  looked  upon  with 
Mispidon,  as  they  had  oot  then  been  tested  for  any  great  depth.  Coupled  with  this  vafl  Ibe  fact  that, 
for  a  Diren  length  and  an  equal  load,  the  round  rope  was  dLscovered  by  eiperiment  to  be  the  light- 
est,  which  is  readily  eiplnined  by  the  difference  In  their  nH>de  of  construotion,  the  strandB  being  carc- 


Mij  wMUHi  together  io  the  round  rope,  while  in  the  flat  rope  they  are  Bimply  placed  parallel  and 
■Knied  to  ea(£  other  by  cron-wireB.  Thin  matter  of  the  amount  of  dead  weight  bmieing  in  the 
■)>afi  wu  considered  a  very  important  one.  In  two  of  the  three  cases  noted,  the  vertical  shafts 
twl  penetrated  to  the  foot-wall  of  (he  vein,  and  aa  the  safety-caeea  could  not  follow  down  the  incline, 
Uk  pr(«eiit  plants  were  designed  to  operate  a  single  giraffe  each  from  the  bottom  of  the  incline  to 
tlie  fmtl  of  the  vertical  shaft,  where  its  load  could  be  transferred  to  the  safety-csges.    To  accomplish 


^■ilboat  affecting  the  previous  hoisting  arrangemcnd!,  the  new  round  rope,  carrying  the  giraffe 
I,  jn  lower  end,  was  hung  in  one  comer  of  the  pump  compartment.    This  eiperleuce  has  developed 
,  pndics  hi  America  which  is  widely  different  from  that  adopted  in  England  and  on  the  oontineDt  of 
Imvpe,  'here  round  rope  is  in  great  favor. 
Is  lidlowing  out  the  practice  of  preferring  flat  ropes,  georad  engines,  as  shown  in  Fig.  SOM,  were 
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first  used.  As  will  be  noted,  the  loose  pinions  ou  the  engine-shaft  are  brought  into  action  by  their 
respective  clutches,  allowing  the  reels  to  be  used  separately  or  together.  The  practice  of  balancing 
the  cages  by  winding  the  ropes  upon  the  reels  in  opposite  directions  has  been  pretty  generally 
adopted  with  this  type,  and  with  most  economical  an(|  satisfactory  results.  In  the  figure,  A  A  arc 
reels  for  flat  wire  rope;  BB,  brake-wheels;  CC,  spur-wheels;  />/>,  clutches;  and  £^y  brake- 
straps,  by  which  the  motion  of  the  engine  can  be  regulated  at  will,  or  the  cages  lowered  independenth' 
of  the  engine.  While  this  style  of  hoist  has  done  good  service  in  the  past,  and  will  no  doubt  prove 
satisfactory  in  the  future  under  certain  conditions,  the  fact  that  speed  is  sacrificed  to  power  by  the 
intermediate  gearing  would  not  recommend  it  for  rapid  or  extensive  workings. 

When  large  ore-bodies  have  been  discovered  at  depths  ranging  from  1,000  to  4,000  ft.  from  the 
surface,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  them  with  the  greatest  expedition,  the  direct-acting 
hoist.  Fig.  3086,  is  employed.  In  this  design,  the  heavy  gearing  of  the  previous  type  and  the  friction 
arising  therefrom  are  avoided.  The  reels  are  placed  upon  the  engine-shaft,  and  brought  into  action 
by  clutches  sliding  on  the  same  and  operated  by  clutch-levers.  The  practice  of  working  the  cages 
together  and  balanced,  by  winding  the  ropes  upon  the  reels  in  opposite  directions,  is  followed  out.  A 
single  engineer  and  brakeman  control  all  the  movements  of  the  cages,  the  engineer  landing  the  as- 
cending one  and  the  brakeman  the  descending  one  continually.  The  greatest  leverage  is  secured  at 
the  moment  of  starting  the  load  by  winding  the  rope  on  the  empty  reel,  and  this  decreases  with  the 
dead  weight  as  the  rope  winds  upon  itself.  In  deep  mining  this  dead  load  will  vary  from  8,000  to 
7,000  lbs.,  according  to  circumstances.  The  cages  sometimes  attain  a  speed  of  from  4,000  to  6,000 
vertical  feet  per  minute.  In  the  figure,  A  is  the  reversing  lever;  By  the  throttle-lever;  C(7,  the 
clutch-levers ;  2)  Z>,  dials  carrying  pointers  driven  from  the  engine-shaft  to  indicate  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  cages  in  the  hoisting  shaft  at  every  part  of  the  i-un.  As  far  as  our  experience  goes,  this 
type  of  hoist  combines  the  greatest  power  with  the  most  rapid  and  economical  working,  over  l,20O 
tons  of  ore  having  been  taken  out  through  a  two-compartment  shaft  in  24  hours  by  a  single  hoist. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  sink  a  small  shaft  or  winze  from  a  point  in  a  drift,  the  rock  is 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  drift  by  a  small  engine  known  as  the  baby-hoist.  Fig.  3086  represents  a 
style  of  engine  most  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  having  two  cylinders  working  through  the  same 
crank-shaft.  The  engine  is  made  to  take  up  as  little  room  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  be  placed  on  u 
car  and  dropped  down  the  shaft,  or  moved  from  one  part  of  the  mine  to  another.  F.  H.  McD. 

MINING.  Mines  are  excavations  made  in  the  earth  for  the  extraction  of  minerals.  When  the 
material  to  be  extracted  is  a  rock  of  any  kind,  the  excavation  is  known  as  a  quarry.  See  in  this 
connection  the  following  articles:  Air-Compressors,  Blasting,  Blowers,  Breaker  or  Crusher, 
Excavating  Machinery,  Explosi/es,  Fuses,  Lamps,  Pomps,  Quarrying  Machine,  Rock-Drills,  Tun- 
neling, and  Well-Boring. 

Access  to  mineral  deposits  for  permanent  exploitation  is  established,  first,  by  suitable  wagon  or 
tram  roads  on  the  surface,  and  secondly,  by  either  stripping  the  overlying  rock  and  soil  from  the 
deposit  itself,  as  is  done  in  quarries,  clay-banks,  and  some  iron  mines,  or  by  sinking  a  shaft  or  running 
a  drift  or  cross-cut  from  the  surface  into  the  deposit.  In  the  case  of  beds  or  veins  which  dip  at  a 
convenient  and  uniform  angle,  the  shaft  may  be  carried  down  upon  the  ^deposit  itself,  and  is  then 
usually  called  a  slope  or  an  incline.  For  less  regular  deposits,  and  for  those  in  which  the  angle  of 
inclination  is  inconvenient  or  variable,  or  the  vein-matter  is  too  valuable  to  permit  the  leaving  of  it 
in  pillars  to  protect  the  shaft,  it  is  better  to  drive  a  vertical  shaft  at  some  distance  from  the  outcrop, 
in  the  hanging  wall,  so  as  to  strike  the  vein  at  a  considerable  depth.  A  gallery  run  from  the  surface 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  line,  to  effect  access  and  drainage,  is  called  an 'adit,  or  entry;  and  in  some 
situations,  as  at  the  base  of  steep  hills,  this  may  be  made  the  principal  feature  at  the  mine,  the  main 
workings  being  carried  on  through  it  until  the  vein  is  exhausted  above  its  level.  Sometimes  the 
nature  of  the  shafts  permits  the  opening  of  mines  at  different  levels  by  means  of  adits. 

Shafts. — Sinking  shafts  in  sound  rock  is  commonly  performed  in  this  country  by  the  ordinary 
operations  of  drilling,  blasting,  and  quarrying.  Shafts  are  usually  laid  off  in  three,  sometimes  in  four 
compartments,  for  systematic  operations  with  the  most  approved  appliances.  The  lai^gest  oompart- 
mcnt  is  given  up  to  the  pit-work  of  the  pumps ;  the  others  are  fitted  with  guides  which  extend 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft,  and  hold  the  safety-cages  in  poBition  as  they  ascend  and 
descend.  The  shape  of  the  shaft  is  maintained  by  timbering  and  planking,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8087, 
in  which  A  is  the  pump-shaft,  BB  the  hoisting  shafts  through  which  the  safety-cages  move,  and  C 
is  the  hoisting  shaft  through  which  the  incline  is  reached  and  operated.  D  represents  timbers  14 
in.  square,  framed  together  and  placed  6  ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  shaft,     j^is  the  lining  of  4-in.  plank,  FF  is  the  filling,  and  ffff  are  the  guides  for  the  cages. 

Boring  Shafts, — In  France  and  Belgium  important  advances  have  been  made  in  boring  shafts  by 
the  aid  of  tools  of  immense  size,  weight,  and  strength,  actuated  by  steam-power.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  this  system,  next  to  boring,  is  that  the  work  is  executed  and  the  shaft  is  lined  without 
pumping  the  water  out  of  the  excavation.  The  sinking  proceeds  under  water,  and  the  shaft  is  not 
drained  or  entered  by  miners  until  it  is  completed  and  lined  from  to]^  to  bottom. 

Tiui  Kind-CJiaudron  Process  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  systems  of  shaft-boring.  The 
principlal  tools  used  are  the  following :  The  trepans,  the  object  of  which  is  to  disintegrate  the  rock 
by  concussion.  These  are  attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  series  of  wooden  rods  with  iron  armatures 
and  screw  ends,  fastened  to  the  extremity  of  a  balance  or  strildng  beam,  put  into  motion  by  means 
of  a  single-acting  or  bull  engine  worked  by  hand.  Sand  buckets,  which  are  large  plate-iron  cylinders 
with  valve-bottoms  and  handles,  which  allow  of  the  dumping  of  their  contents,  are  used  to  dredge  the 
dirt  and  slush  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  as  the  work  progresses.  Shafts  are  bored  by  the  Chau- 
dron  process  in  two  and  occasionally  in  three  successive  operations.  The  first  bore  is  made  by  the 
small  trepan,  generally  about  4^  ft.  in  diameter,  through  which  the  detritus  is  extracted  until  the 
final  completion  of  the  shaft.     This  first  bore  is  then  widened  by  the  use  of  the  large  trepan.     The 
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apparatus  employed  in  case  of  accidents  or  of  special  emergencies  comprises  a  safety-hook,  a  grap- 
pling forceps  of  very  ingenioas  construction,  and  the  fandwre  (fangsheer)  or  holding  nippera.  The 
small  trepan  is  formed  of  two  distinct  portions — the  blade  and  its  stem.  The  first  is  mode  of  a 
solid  block  of  forged  iron,  into  the  lower  portion  of  which  are  inserted  a  number  of  steel  or  of 
chilled  teeth  of  a  wedge-like  shape,  held  in  place  by  conical  keys.  The  stem  is  attached  to  the  blade 
by  another  set  of  strong  keys,  and  to  the  suspension  appliances  by  means  of  a  sliding  box.  This 
last  is  a  Tery  important  part  of  the  apparatus,  as  without  it  the  violent  vibrations  transmitted  by 
the  concussions  of  the  trepan  on  hard  rock  would  inevitably  rupture  the  connecting-rods  at  every 
blow.  The  weight  of  the  small  trepan  varies  according  to  the  work  to  be  done ;  that  exhibited  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  weighed  15  tons.  In  trepans  at  first  constructed  by 
M.  Kind  the  upper  portion  of  the  central  stem  was  threaded  to  receive  a  sci-ew  which  united  to  the 
slide ;  but  this  arrangement  gave  much  trouble  and  soon  got  out  of  repair,  and  has  subsequently  been 
replaced  by  an  adaptation  consisting  of  two  plates  keyed  permanently  to  the  stem,  replacing  the 
male  portion  of  the  older  model.  The  large  trepan,  employed  for  widening  the  bore  made  by  the 
small  trepan,  consists  also  of  a  ponderous  forged  iron  blade,  carr3ing  teeth  at  its  two  extremities, 
and  a  V-shapcd  guide,  of  the  diameter  of  the  small  bore,  situated  in  the  central  or  toothless  portion. 
The  blade  is  united  to  the  central  stem  by  three  arms  strongly  keyed.  The  weight  of  this  tool  as 
made  at  present  is  about  25  tons. 

The  whole  apparatus  employed  in  sinking  and  tubing  a  mining  shaft  by  the  Chaudron  process  is 
operated  by  means  of  two  engines,  the  one  destined  to  raise  the  trepans  during  the  act  of  striking, 
the  second  to  work  a  capstan  which  is  used  in  lifting  and  lowering  the  various  tools  and  the  tubing. 

aoerr. 


We  refer  practical  engineers  for  minuter  details  to  M.  Ghaudron^s  able  papers  entitled  **  Foncage 
des  Puits  4  Niveau  plein,"  published  in  the  "  Annals  of  Public  Works  "  of  Belgium,  and  limit 
('urselves  to  the  reproduction  of  drawings  of  the  apparatus  used,  in  Fig.  3088.  No.  I,  sand-bucket 
or  dmlgiog  apparatus.  No.  2,  safety-hook  for  lifting  the  trepans  and  their  connecting-rods  in 
nBe  of  rapture  of  these  last.  No.  8,  grappling-hook  for  extracting  blocks  of  rock,  detached  teeth 
from  the  trepans,  etc.,  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  No.  4,  fanchere,  replacing  the  safety-hook  in 
the  event  of  a  rupture  of  the  main  stem,  or  of  that  of  one  of  the  rods  below  the  prominent  collar 
at  its  head.  No.  5,  small  trepan  used  at  L'HOpital  for  the  first  bore  of  1.37  metre  diameter.  No.  6, 
small  massive  trepan  for  the  same  purpose,  but  in  hard  rock.  No.  7,  widening-trepan  with  a  double 
We,  used  in  the  air-shaft  for  a  diameter  of  2^  metres.  No.  8,  large  trepan  for  hard  ground,  gg^ 
central  guide  occupying  the  bore  proviously  made  by  the  smaller  tool,  and  maintaining  the  apparatus 
in  a  central  position.  No.  9,  large  tropan  for  boring  diameters  of  from  4.10  to  4.25  metres.  No.  10, 
J»rge  trepan,  made  by  adding  a  blade  to  trepan  No.  7.  No.  11,  new  form  of  trepan  proposed  by 
^'  Kind  for  diameters  of  0.70  to  1  metre  through  hard  rock.  No.  12,  trepan  for  a  first  widening  of 
the  shaft  to  1\  metres  in  diameter.  No.  13,  large  trepan  for  shafts  of  4.20  metres  diameter,  with 
^th  arranged  on  an  incline  so  as  to  direct  the  debris  of  rock  to  the  centro.  No.  14,  small  trepan 
l^r  bores  of  1^  metro  in  soft  ground.  No.  16,  large  trepan  for  widening  the  above  in  soft  ground. 
^0. 16,  kibble  for  receiving  debris,  proposed  to  be  suspended  in  the  shaft  during  the  work  of  widen* 
^  No.  17,  vertical  section  of  the  moss-box  as  fitted  to  the  tubing  of  shaft  No.  2  of  Lllopital. 
•^^,  internal  cylinder,  carrying  a  flange  at  the  bottom,  forming  the  wall  of  the  moss-box.  This  cylin- 
der 18  suspended  by  means  of  six  screw-bolts,  which  allow  of  its  gliding  on  them  as  guides  during 
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oompressioii.  B,  first  section  of  tho  tubing,  which  carries  an  outer  flange  and  forms  the  other  wall 
of  the  mofls-box.  8  S,  sheet-iron  segments,  which  pi*e8B  on  the  moss  and  prevent  exclusive  vertical 
oompresalan  of  the  same.  Jf,  moss  contained  in  the  joint  before  compression.  No.  18,  assemblage 
of  the  parts  which  constitute  the  lower  end  of  the  tubing.  This  portion  alone  is  lowered  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  before  the  series  of  rings  of  the  tubing  are  adapted  suooessively  to  it.  A  Ay  inter- 
nal wall  of  the  moss-box.  BB^  first  section  of  the  tubing,  forming  the  outer  wall  of  the  moss-box. 
C  C,  second  section  of  the  tubing,  which  carries  the  false  bottom  and  eventually  floats  the  whole 
column.  D  2>,  third  section  of  tubing,  with  the  suspension  flanges  which  attach  to  the  guide-rods  for 
the  maintenance  in  a  vertical  position  while  sinking.  JFF,  central  pipe,  adapted  by  its  lower  end  to 
the  false  bottom,  and  which  is  carried  to  the  top  in  successive  lengths  along  with  the  outer  tubing ; 
water  being  allowed  to  penetrate  I  y  means  of  suitable  cocks  inserted  at  various  heights  in  this 
tube,  permits  of  the  gradual  and  simultaneous  lowering  of  the  whole  casing  independent  of  its  weight. 
When  this  has  reached  the  bottom,  and  the  moss-box  has  closed  by  compression,  the  water  is  pumped 
out  of  the  shaft,  and  the  false  bottom  and  central  tube  extracted,  after  which  the  permanent  founda- 
tions are  established.  Before,  however,  the  water  is  taken  out  of  the  shaft,  a  coating  of  concrete 
is  introduced  between  the  tubing  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  shaft,  and  permitted  to  harden  there. 
The  shaft  is  now  found  to  be  perfectly  tight  in  all  its  parts,  if  the  work  has  been  properly  conducted. 
No.  19,  foundation  for  the  tubing  as  established  at  L^Hupital.  No.  20,  the  same  for  the  shaft  of 
Sainte>Barbe.  No.  21,  special  ladle  for  the  introduction  of  the  concrete.  This  tool  is  furnished  with 
a  movable  bottom,  connected  to  a  piston-rod  in  such  a  way  that  pressure  on  the  latter  causes  the  evac 
o&tion  of  the  contents. 

The  expense  of  sinking  shafts  by  this  system  is  always  lower  than  by  the  ordinary  method  of  min- 
ing in  all  cases  where  the  use  of  at  least  two  pumps  of  a  diameter  of  0.55  metre  would  be  needed 
m  the  latter  case,  but  it  varies  according  to  the  nature.  The  duration  of  the  operation  is  considerably 
prolonged  whenever  the  soil  is  of  a  very  crumbling  or  running  nature,  or  in  cases  where  it  is  excep- 
tionally hard  and  tenacious.  Under  the  best  conditions  the  cost  of  sinking  and  tubing  a  shaft  by  the 
Chaodron  process  may  be  set  down  as  about  $500  per  metre  on  an  average  for  a  diameter  of  12  ft., 
and  has  never  in  the  worst  cases  exceeded  about  |800  as  a  maximum.  For  a  width  of  15  ft.  we 
may  safely  estimate  on  a  minimum  cost  of  $800  per  metre,  and  not  to  exceed  $1,200  as  a  maximum. 
The  occurrence  of  shifting  sand  or  gravel,  or  of  loose  clay  or  quicksand,  is  always  a  cause  of  6up« 
pleroentarj  expenditure,  as  it  may  render  the  use  of  a  certain  amount  of  protective  or  temple  tub- 
ing indispensable.* 

Adits  are  placed  with  reference  to  securing  the  gi^eatest  depth  below  the  surface  by  running  as  short 
a  distance  as  possible,  particularly  in  barren  rock ;  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  a  good  place  for  a 
"  damp  "  at  the  adit  mouth  ;  and  also  with  reference  to  easy  escape  of  water,  freedom  from  flooding  by 
freshets,  and  facility  of  natural  ventilation  when  the  adit  is  to  be  connected  with  a  shaft.  For  the  latter 
purpose  it  is  well  that  the  adit  mouth  should  not  be  in  a  narrow  ravine  or  in  the  comer  of  a  valley. 
Dhnensions  of  adits  depend  upon  the  amount  of  water  expected  to  run  in  them  and  the  other  purposes 
to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  When  in  barren  rock,  it  is  an  object  to  make  them  as  small  as  practicable ; 
7  ft  high  and  6  to  6  ft.  wide  is  a  convenient  size.  But  when  transportation  is  to  be  carried  on  and 
double  tracks  are  to  be  laid,  the  dimensions  must  be  increased.  The  height  of  the  adit  available  for 
passage  is  diminished  by  the  water-channel,  which  usually  runs  under  the  floor  or  in  a  ditch  at  one 
side.  The  grade  of  adits  is  determined  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  water 
flowing  in  them  and  the  speed  which  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  current.  The  ancient  mining 
regulations  of  Prussia  required  of  deep  adits  a  grade  of  from  1  in  800  to  1  in  400.  Some  of  the  adits 
at  the  coal-mines  of  Saarbriick  rise  at  the  rate  of  1  in  1,600 ;  others  at  the  rate  of  89  in  64,000. 
According  to  the  Saxon  law,  the  grade  may  vary  between  3  in  10,000  and  1  in  1,000.  The  long 
Ernst-August  adit  in  the  Hartz  has,  for  a  length  of  nine  miles,  an  average  grade  of  0.67  in  1,000. 
Here  the  water  in  the  adit  is  itself  used  for  transportation,  and  the  current  is  intentionally  kept  slow. 
Aooess  is  further  obtained  to  the  different  parts  of  the  mineral  deposit  by  subordinate  shafts  and 
galleries,  excavated  in  the  deposit.  These  interior  shafts  not  extending  to  the  surface  are  known  as 
winzes,  and  usually  serve  to  connect  the  galleries  on  different  levels.  The  galleries  are  known  as 
levels  or  drifts  in  vein-mining,  and  gangways  in  coal- mining.  When  a  mine  is  opened  by  a  vertical 
shaft,  the  vein  is  sometimes  cut  by  a  cross-cut  level  run  from  the  shaft  through  barren  rock,  at  a 
point  higher  than  the  intersection  of  the  shaft  and  the  vein.  From  the  point  where  the  cross-cut 
entenB  the  vein,  levels  are  then  run  in  both  directions  horizontally  on  the  vein.  After  the  main  shaft 
has  reached  the  vein  and  has  been  carried  through  it,  the  distance  l>etween  vein  and  shaft  of  course 
grows  larger  with  increasing  depth,  and  the  vein  must  be  again  opened  by  cross-cuts  from  the  shaft 
at  different  levels.  The  levels  opened  in  the  vein  are  so  many  parallel  roads  on  the  vein,  succeeding 
each  other  every  60  to  100  ft.  in  depth.  The  winzes  connecting  them  serve  both  in  ventilation  and 
in  extraction,  besides  affording  convenient  access  to  different  parts  of  the  mine.  The  running  of 
drifts  to  make  connection  with  old  and  abandoned  workings  is  sometimes  dangerous,  when  the  old 
workings  are  full  of  water  and  their  exact  position  is  not  known  by  surveys.  In  such  a  case  the 
approach  is  made  cautiously,  and  a  bore-hole  is  kept  in  advance,  to  tap  the  accumulated  waters  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  an  excessive  flow,  or  give  the  workmen  time  to  escape.  An  accident  of  this 
Idnd  at  the  Gouley  mine,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1835,  which  caused  the  drowning  of  63  miners,  gave 
nse  to  the  publication  by  the  government  of  the  Rhenish  province  of  exact  regulations,  which  consti- 
tute an  excellent  guide  to  the  mining  engineer. 

Extraction  of  Miherals. — ^To  perform  the  work  of  regular  extraction  with  due  economy  and 
safety,  the  following  circumstances  must  be  considered:  the  shape  of  th^  deposit,  as  a  tabular  or 


*  A  paper  reaa  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  at  Philadelphia  meeting,  June,  1S76,  by  JuUen 
Bebjr,  C.  E. 
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sheet  deposit,  a  mass  or  stockwork,  re^lar  or  irregular,  etc.,  and  if  a  tabular  deposit,  like  a  fissure- 
vein  or  a  bed,  then  its  course  and  dip,  its  folds,  basins,  faults,  and  breaks  ;  the  thickness  and  inner 
structure  of  the  deposit,  or,  in  ore-veins,  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the  ore-bodies,  the  amount  of 
barren  gangue,  and  in  ooal-beds  and  other  deposits  the  proportion  of  marketable  to  waste  material ; 
the  character  of  the  **  country  *'  or  wall  rock,  as  making  a  solid  or  a  precarious  roof,  and  requiring 
more  or  less  support ;  the  number,  relation,  and  distance  apart  of  several  deposits  which  it  may  be 
desirable  to  work  at  once  or  successively,  as  for  instance  seams  of  coal,  lying  one  under  the  other ; 
the  conditions  of  ventilation,  particularly  where  explosive  gases  are  to  be  feared ;  the  conditions  of 
drainage ;  the  character,  abundance,  and  price  of  materials  for  underground  supports  (timber,  masonry, 
iron  piliars,  loose  rock,  or  earth) ;  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pieces  of  material  to  be  extracted  (com- 
mercially important  in  coal  and  quarried  stone) ;  the  method  of  excavation  to  be  employed  (picking, 
shoveling,  fire-setting,  hydraulic  sluicing,  leaking,  blasting,  etc.) ;  and  finally,  in  a  subordinate  degree, 
the  nature  of  the  mineral  itself,  as  for  instance  very  rich  and  brittle  silver  ore,  which  is  liable  to  be 
lost  in  fine  particles  among  the  ])iles  of  waste,  or  some  kinds  of  coal  which  deteriorate  by  standing 
too  long  in  the  mine  after  they  have  been  exposed  and  drained,  or  clays  which  become  like  quick- 
sands in  contact  with  water.  Any  one  of  the  foregoing  conditions  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  decisive  as  to  the  choice  of  a  method  of  extraction. 

The  subject  of  hydraulic  mining  is  separately  treated  under  Mining,  Htdraulic.  The  other  modes 
of  extraction  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those  in  which  the  space  excavated  is  refilled  wholly 
or  partially  with  waste  material,  and  those  in  which  no  such  **  packing  '*  or  **  gobbing  up  "  is  em- 
ployed. The  former  class  is  subdivided,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  work  proceeds,  into 
overhand  stoping,  underhand  stoping,  cross  stoplng,  and  long-wall  working.  (The  latter  method  and 
its  modifications,  used  chiefly  in  coal-mining,  where  the  seams  are  not  too  thick,  steep,  or  variable,  may 
be  employed  either  with  or  without  gobbing  up.)  The  word  Hope  is  probably  a  corruption  of  tUp, 
and  refers  to  the  stair-like  appearance  presented  by  the  face  of  ihe  excavation.  Overhand  stoping  is 
conducted  as  follows :  From  the  level  below  the  ground  to  the  exploited,  a  **  raise  "  or  upward  shaft 
is  driven  up  into  the  ground,  and  from  this  the  different "  breasts  "  are  driven  horizontally  on  the  vein, 
in  one  or  in  both  directions.  The  extraction  begins  at  the  bottom,  by  the  excavation  of  a  block 
having  the  width  of  the  vein,  a  height  of  4^  to  9  ft.,  and  a  length  of  not  less  than  7  nor  more  than 
30  ft.  In  this  work  two  sides  of  the  rack  arc  always  free :  the  upright  face,  toward  the  central  shaft, 
and  the  lower  horizontal  side,  over  the  level.  When  the  breast  has  been  driven  far  enough,  new 
workmen  may  begin  with  a  second  breast,  while  the  former  still  continue  to  advance. 

Fig.  8089,  representing  the  profile  of  a  double  stope,  shows  the  order  in  which  the  work  proceeds. 
The  space  behind  and  below  the  workmen  is  filled  up  with  the  waste  rock,  broken  from  the  vein  in 
order  to  get  at  the  ore,  or  with  rock  brought  from  elsewhere  for  this  special  purpose.  Openings  or 
"  chutes  "  are  left  in  this,  through  which  the  ore  can  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  level  below,  where  it 
is  received  in  cars.  This  level  is  usually  protected  by  a  roof  of  stulls  and  lagging,  on  which  the  waste 
rock  is  piled,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  8090 ;  or  a  portion  of  the  vein  is  left  standing  over  the  level  as  a 
protection.  The  workmen  stand  on  the  waste  rock,  and  stoping  goes  on  in  the  manner  indicated, 
until  the  whole -of  the  valuable  mineral  between  the  bottom  level  and  the  one  next  above  (say  60  to 
100  ft.,  measured  on  the  dip  of  the  vein)  has  been  extracted.  Of  course,  by  starting  stopes  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  lower  level,  within  the  limits  of  the  mining  claim  or  the  body  of  valuable  ore,  more 
men  can  be  set  at  work.  But  the  regular  productiveness  of  a  mine  is  not  susceptible  of  indefinite 
increase  in  this  way.  The  maximum  rate  of  exploitation  which  can  be  maintained  unUl  the  mine  is 
entirely  exhausted,  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  shaft  or  shafts  can  be  sunk  and  new  levels 
opened  at  greater  depths.  The  too  rapid  exhaustion  of  one  level  would  necessitate  a  suspension  of 
active  extraction  while  the  next  level  below  was  in  course  of  preparation ;  and  in  this  work  of  sinking 
shafts  and  running  drifts  (sometimes  called  the  "  dead  work  "  of  the  mine)  it  is  not  possible  to  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  men  so  as  to  secure  mora  rapid  progress.  Only  so  many  men  con  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  or  the  end  of  a  drift ;  and  when  their  effectiveness  has  been  raised 
to  the  highest  point  by  selecting  good  workmen,  dividing  them  into  throe  **shifts  *'  or  gangs,  work- 
ing eight  hours  each  in  turn,  employing  the  most  suitable  tools  and  explosives,  and,  if  ciroumstances 
are  favorable,  drills  operated  by  steam  or  compressed  air,  the  limit  of  practicable  progress  has  been 
reached ;  and  this  determines  the  normal  productiveness  of  the  mine.  Driving  the  stopes  faster  than 
the  dead  work  is  "robbing"  the  mine. 

Underhand  stoping  is  the  reverse  of  the  method  just  described.  Here  the  stopes  begin  frcnn  the 
level  above,  and  may  be  commenced  (if  the  presence  of  water  is  not  too  troublesome)  before  any 
lower  level  has  been  opened.  The  ore  has  to  be  hoisted,  and  the  waste  rock  has  to  be  lifted  by  hand 
and  packed  on  stulls  behind  the  miner,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3091.  This  system  permits  an  earlier 
beginning  of  extraction,  and  gives  the  workman  a  firm  footing  on  the  solid  vein  and  an  easier  and  safer 
direction  of  working  (viz.,  downward  instead  of  upward).  Moreover,  there  is  less  chance  of  losing 
small  pieces  of  rich  ore,  which  in  overhand  stoping  get  into  the  waste  rock  under  foot  and  cannot  be 
recovered.  But  overhand  stoping  has  two  great  advantages :  first,  the  convenience  of  rolling  and 
dropping  rock  and  ore,  instead  of  hoisting  them  ;  and  second,  the  saving  of  timber,  which  in  most 
mining  districts  soon  bccomc8  expensive.  The  great  amount  of  timber  used  in  an  underhand  stope 
is  not  merely  lost ;  it  may  give  rise  by  its  decay  to  slides  in  the  packing,  or  the  necessity  of  expen. 
sive  repairs  to  prevent  them. 

Both  overhand  and  underhand  stoping  nre  variously  modified,  as  for  instance  in  their  application 
to  any  thick  vein  in  which  cross-stoping  is  not  desirable.  In  such  cases,  the  vein  is  worked  in  succes- 
sive layers  or  zones,  parallel  with  the  walls,  each  layer,  beginning  with  that  on  the  foot-wall,  being 
stoped  out  by  itself,  as  a  separate  vein ;  12  ft.  is  usually  as  great  a  thickness  as  can  be  stoped  at  one 
time  with  safety  or  convenience.  Cross-stoping  is  common  in  working  thick  veins.  In  this  method, 
the  vein  material  is  romovcd  in  layers,  not  parallel  with  the  walls),  but  extending  from  the  foot  to  th« 
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hukgm;  wkU  ;  snd  ia  each  Ujcr  the  exploiution  takeB  pUce  bj  driviiu  breaBta  hctoss  tbe  vein,  leav- 
ii^  pillwB  between  them;  aupporting  the  root  of  the  breast,  6  to  IS  ft.  wide,  with  limbcre  until  it 
hu  reached  the  hajiging  wtll ;  then  withdrawing  the  timbers  and  packing  the  eicaration  with  waste 
lodc;  ind  then  eitractuig  the  pillars  and  replacmg  them  also  with  waste  rock.  A.  crass  lajer  of  tbe 
Tain,  6  or  1  ft.  in  vertical  h^f^t,  haili^  been  thus  removed  and  the  space  packed,  the  operation  is 
rapoUed  with  the  lajer  next  aboTo.    Fig.  3092  shows  this  method  by  a  vertical  crogs-seclion.     It  ia 
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eniploTed  at  the  quicliSiWer  mine  of  Idria,  Camiola,  itnd  in  rarioua  modlBcationB  %X  the  zinc  minci 
n«ar  Aii,  the  coal  minca  of  Le  Creuzot  and  St.  Erionne  in  France,  the  mines  of  roofing  alate  Bear  the 
Rhine,  and  the  li^ite  mines  in  Lower  Styria.  Long-wall  working  is  employed  on  nearlj  horizontal 
deposits,  usually  ccaUbeds.  It  maj  be  classed  as  retreating  or  advancing,  according  to  whether  the 
titraction  begins  at  the  borders  of  the  field  or  section  iif  the  bed  to  be  worked,  and  letreats  toward 
the  main  shaft  and  advances  toward  the  limits.     In  the  latter  case  roadways  are  kept  through  the, 

Sound  already  worked  out.    Varieties  of  this  method  are  emplojed  in  the  copper-schist  beds  of 
uisGeid,  and  at  many  foreign  cool  mines. 

The  methods  of  extraction  without  packing  are  :  those 
ported  by  timbering,  masonry,  or  pillars  of  the  original  ir 
to  be  abandoned  i  and  those  in  which  the  roof  ia  allowed 
In  the  mines  of  tlie  Comstock  vein  in  Nevada,  the  space 

fmmed  as  for  immense  houses.  Thi»<  is  B  great  expense,  besides  bei  ng  a  source  of  loss  and  danger 
case  of  fire.  A  conflagration  in  the  Yellow  Jacket,  Kentuck,  and  Crown  Point  mines  on  that  lode, 
which  b^an  April  7,  1369,  not  only  cost  many  lives,  but  continued  to  burn,  from  flOO  to  BOO  It 
undecgnmnd,  for  many  months,  being  Bustaincd  by  the  great  quantity  of  drj  timber  in  the  slopes. 

The  system  of  eitraclion  by  breasts  or  chambers  and  pillors  ia  practised  chiefly  in  eoa!-minlng- 
It  it  wasteful  of  coal,  since  the  pillars  of  that  material  left  etandioi;  are  but  partially  recovered  by 
"robbing,"  when  the  breasts  are  worked  out.  It  ie  estimated  that  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the^ 
mal  in  the  anthradte  mines  of  Pennsylvania  is  thus  lost. 

FBOTEtnoN  or  THK  WOBEB  AND  WosEHlN. — Arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  mlnera  and 
works  include  timber  or  othet  sopports,  ventilation,  and  drainage.  Shafts  and  permanent  ways  am 
otrelally  protected,  if  necessary,  with  stout  timbering,  niasonrj',  or  even  cast-iron  linings.     Hilars  of 


whicb  the  roof  or  hanging  wall  is  Bup- 

;rial,  left  standing  until  the  workings  are, 

come  down  Immediately  after  extraction. 

kept  open  with  elaborate  timbering. 
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rock  left  standing,  piles  of  waste  material  packed  in  the  empty  spaces,  and  posts,  stalls,  lagging,  eta, 
suffice  for  stopcs.  In  some  mines  the  temporary  supports  are  iron  columns,  or  even  screw-jacks, 
which  can  be  removed  without  damage  and  used  again.  Ventilation  is  necessary  to  remove  explo- 
sive and  inflammable  gases  (carburetted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  which  are 
also  poisonous),  and  simply  poisonous  gases,  such  as  sulphurous  acid,  carbonic  add,  and  quicksilver 
or  arsenic  vapora.  Natural  ventilation  is  secured  by  having  two  openings  to  the  mine,  at  one  of 
which  (called  the  intake  or  downcast)  fresh  air  enters,  while  the  foul  air  escapes  at  the  other  (up- 
cast). The  difference  in  altitude  between  these  openings,  and  the  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  entering  and  escaping  air,  determine  the  strength  of  the  natural  ventilation.  It  is  likely  in  tem- 
perate climates  that  the  air  In  the  mine  will  be  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  that 
outside.  Hence  the  draught  will  be  in  winter  out  through  the  highest  opening,  and  in  summer  the 
reverse,  while  periods  of  stagnation  will  occur  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  natural  draught  may  be 
assisted  by  wise  choice  of  the  localities  for  the  openings,  or  by  use  of  weather-caps  and  chimneys 
over  the  upcast ;  but  these  aids  are  not  effective  except  where  the  intake  is  an  adit  Artificial  ven- 
tilation is  effected  by  increasing  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  entering  and  the  escaping 
air,  so  as  to  render  the  currents  comparatively  independent  of  the  weather,  or  by  inci'casing  mechan- 
ically the  difference  in  density.  In  the  first  class  of  instances,  either  the  escaping  ur  is  wanned,  or 
the  entering  air  is  cooled  ;  in  the  second  class,  either  the  escaping  air  is  rarefied  by  suction,  or  the 
entering  air  is  condensed  by  blowing.  The  escaping  current  may  be  warmed  by  connecting  the  up- 
cast with  the  chimney  of  a  steam-boiler  above  ground,  or  with  a  special  furnace  above  ground,  or 
by  means  of  a  furnace  in  the  shaft,  or  near  the  bottom  of  it,  or  by  introducing  steam-jets  into  the 
shaft.  The  jets  have  a  mechani(»U  as  well  as  a  thermal  effect ;  but  the  total  effect  per  pound  of 
coal  consumed  is  less  than  that  of  the  furnace.  The  cooling  of  an  entering  current  of  air  is  some- 
times effected  by  allowing  water  to  fall  into  the  downcast,  and  is  also  an  incidental  effect  of  the 
water-blast  or  hydi'aulic  bellows,  a  simple  contrivance  by  which  a  falling  stream  carries  a  draught  of 
air  with  it  into  a  receiver,  where  the  air  is  disengaged  from  the  water,  and  forced,  under  a  pressure 
due  to  the  water  column,  into  the  mine.  Ventilating  machines  (exhausting  or  blowing  machines)  are 
used  almost  exclusively  in  coal-mines,  where  a  great  excess  of  air,  to  dilute  injurious  gases,  is  a  vital 
necessity.  These  ventilators  are  either  reciprocal  (pumps)  or  rotary  (fans).  The  latter  are  gener- 
ally  employed,  and  for  extensive  ventilation  the  exhausting  fans  are  usually  preferred  to  the  blowers. 
One  of  the  most  effective  fans,  Quibal*s,  gives,  with  a  diameter  of  14.34  ft.  and  8  arms  revolving  184 
times  per  minute,  a  current  of  929  cub.  ft.  of  air  per  second.  Tlie  distribution  of  the  air-currents 
throu^  the  mine,  so  as  to  bring  fresh  air  to  the  workmen,  and  remove  all  foul  gases  to  the  upcast, 
is  very  important,  and  requires  a  system  of  air-courses,  doors,  etc  Portable  lights  in  mining  are 
torches,  candles,  and  oil  safety-lamps.  (See  Lahts  )  Stationary  lights  are  also  employed  (lanterns 
with  oil  or  petroleum,  gas-light,  and  various  electric'  lights)  for  illuminating  permanent  roadways, 
landings,  eta  The  drainage  of  mines  is  effected  by  natural  means  (through  adits)  or  by  means  of 
numps  or  buckets.  These  are  sometimes  operated  by  hand-  or  horse-power  or  wind,  more  frequently 
by  hydraulic  engines,  and  most  frequently  by  steam. 

Works  for  Reference.—''  Traits  sur  la  Science  de  TExploitation  des  Mines,'*  D^lius,  Paris,  1778  ; 
"The  Derbyshire  Miner's  Glossary,"  Mander,  Bakewell,  1824;  "Practical  Miner's  Guide,"  Budge, 
London,  1845;  "Traits  de  I'Exploitation  des  Mines,"  Combes,  Liege,  1846;  "The  Winning  and 
Working  of  ColUeries,"  Dunn,  1848  ;  "  The  Working  and  Ventilation  of  Ck>al  Mines,"  Hedley,  1861 ; 
"  Traitd  de  I'Exploitation  des  Mines  dc  Ilouillc,"  Ponson,  Li^ge,  1862  ;  supplement  to  same,  Paris, 
1867;  "VoUsandige  Anlcitung  zur  Bergbaukunst."  Giitzschmann,  1856;  '^  De  I'Exploitation  de  la 
llouille,"  DevillejK,  1859;  "Coal  and  Coal-Mining,"  Smyth,  1869;  "Underground  Life"  ("La  Vie 
Souterraine"),  Simonin,  translated  by  Bristow,  New  York,  1869  (Paris,  1867) ;  "  Lcitfaden  zur  Bei-p- 
baukunde,"  Lottner,  1869;  "Ti-eatisc  on  Mine  Engineering,"  Gracnwell,  1870;  "The  Pi-oduction  of 
Precious  Metals,"  Blake,  New  York  and  London,  1869 ;  "  Reports  of  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States,"  Browne  and  Taylor,  1867  ;  "  Mineral  Resources  of  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,"  Browne,  1868,  Raymond,  1870,  1872,  1878;  "Statistics  of  Mines  and  Mining,"  Ray- 
roond,  Washington,  1870;  "A  Treatise  on  Ore  Deposits,'*  Von  Cotta,  translated  by  Prime,  New 
York,  1869 ;  "  Cours  d'Exploitation  des  Mines,"  Buvat,  Paris,  1871 ;  *•  Explosions  in  Coal  Mines.*' 
Iligson,  London,  no  date ;  "  On  the  Gases  met  with  in  Coal  Mines,  on  tlie  Friction  of  Air  in  Mines,'* 
Atkinson,  New  York,  1876  ;  "  Lectures  on  Minine,"  Gallon,  translated  by  Foster  and  Galloway,  Lon- 
don, 1876  ;  "  Practical  Treatise  on  Coal->nning,"'Andr6,  London,  1876. 

See  also  "  Transactions  "  of  the  Am<^rican  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  of  the  North  of  England 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  of  the  South  Wales  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers ;  also  files  of  Engineering  and  Mining  JoumaJ,  Iron  Age,  Mining  and 
SetenHfie  Press,  and  the  English  Mining  Magaxine,  Mining  Joumci,  and  Iron. 

MINING,  HYDRAULIC.  Ilydraulic  mining,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  defined 
as  the  art  of  separating  gold  from  a  gn?at  variety  of  auriferous  material,  through  the  agency  of  water 
under  great  pressure,  discharged  through  pipes  against  the  deposits  to  be  act«d  upon. 

77^  prerequisites  to  prpfftcAle  ht/draulie  mining  are :  first,  a  supply  of  good  gravel ;  second,  a  suiB- 
ddnt  quantity  and  head  of  water  to  work  advantageously ;  third,  an  ample  grade  to  run  off  the  ma- 
terial ;  and  fourth,  plenty  of  dump-room  to  dispose  of  the  detritus.  There  must  be  a  sufficient 
supply  and  pressure  of  water,  not  only  to  do  the  work  of  cutting  down  the  banks,  but  also  to  carry 
oft  the  material.  The  grade  must  be  stoop  enough  to  carry  the  tailings  through  the  sluices,  and  the 
dump  must  be  extensive  enough  to  receive  the  accumulations  not  only  of  a  month  or  year,  but  of 
several  years.  In  the  workings  of  every  department  economy  is  absolutely  essential  to  success,  as 
the  amount  of  gold  collected  per  cubic  yard  of  material  moved  is  very  trifling,  and  remunerative 
returns  can  only  be  secured  by  washing  large  areas  of  ground  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  In  order  to 
insure  a  continuous  supply  of  water  throughout  the  year,  some  of  the  most  extensive  constructions 
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of  modeni  times  have  been  made  bj  coiporationi  calling  tbemseWea  "ditch  compauiei,"  vho  erect 
duns  to  b<dd  llie  water  In  reacrroirs,  opua  amala,  build  flumes,  and  use  tbe  water  upon  claimB  of 
their  own  and  sell  their  surplus  to  other  compsDies  it  so  mncfa  per  miners'  Incb. 

Ukasueeiiemt  or  Water. — The  miners'  inch  is  an  arbitrary  meuurement  of  water  eatablished  in 
earlj  davs  amoag  the  Tsiioua  mining  camps,  eaeb  of  which  made  its  own  laws  on  the  subject  without 
referenoe  to  what  had  been  done  elsewbere.  Unless,  therefoi'e,  tbe  local  conditionB  initiating  tbe 
Bale  of  tbe  same  are  stated,  the  miners'  inch  becomes  an  unknonn  quantitj.  As  accepted  in  some 
districts,  it  is  an  amount  of  water  discharged  fros>  an  opening  1  In.  square  throujfh  a  2-in.  plank  with 
a  pressure  of  8  in.  aboie  the  opening.  The  amount  of  water  that  will  pass  tbrough  anj  orifice  in  a 
given  length  of  time  is  dependent  upon  tbe  head  or  pressure  shore  the  aperture,  and  the  tbicknesa  of 
the  timber  through  which  tbe  aperture  is  made.  The  flow  of  water  will  therefore  change  with  the 
varying  of  these  diraensions.  The  Smartaville  inch  is  calculated  from  a  discharge  through  a  4-in. 
orifice  with  ^  T-in.  head,  the  plank  being  1  in.  thick.  To  secure  a  supply  of  100  in.,  the  aperture 
wonid  be  made  4  in.  wide  and  2S  in.  long.  This  wlli  admit  of  a  diecharge  of  1.7S  cub.  in.  of  water 
per  minute  for  each  square  inch  of  opening,  or  a  total  of  2fiMA0  cub.  ft.  In  S4  hoUT'S. 

The  South  Yuba  Canal  Company's  inch  is  calculated  from  the  quantity  that  will  flow  through  a 
2-ln.  aperture,  cut  in  a  1  j-in.  plank,  with  a  pressure  of  B  in.  aliOTe  the  opening.  From  a  nututier  ot 
careful  eiperiments  made  at  the  North  Bloomficld,  Ulltoo,  and  La,  Grange  mines,  using  as  a  modulo 
a  rectangular  slit  60  in.  long  and  2  in.  wide,  with  a  prcsauve  7  in.  above  the  centre  of  the  o|>£niEg,  the 
following  results  were  obtained  :  1  miners'  inch  will  discbarge  in  1  second  .SS24  cub.  ft. ;  in  I  minute, 
1.B744;  in  I  hour,  ViAMO;  in  24  hours,  2,397.1860.  Ratio  of  actual  to  theoretical  discharge,  61.8 
per  cent.  The  above  eiperiments  were  made  under  tbe  personal  superviiion  of  Hamilton  Smith,  Jr. 
Idter  eiperiments,  made  by  Aug.  J,  Bowie,  Jr.,  at  La  Grange,  to  determine  the  effective  value  of  tb« 
abore-dMCribed  incb,  gave  the  following  results:  1  miners'  Inch  discharged  in  I  second,  ,ii09  cub.  ft. ; 
in  1  miaote,  l.ISM;  in  1  hour,  89.9640;  in  24  hours,  S,ine.l460.  Datio  of  effective  to  theoretical 
discharge,  S9.0G  per  cent,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  68  Iba.  of  water  per  minute.  These  reaulta 
form  a  general  basis  of  calculation,  to  which  the  other  systems  are  referred  when  accnroc;  of  measure- 
ment is  desired,  or  legal  controversies  are  to  be  adjusted. 

Stokaoi  Besebtoirs. — The  California  year  is  divided  into  two  distinct  seafons,  known  as  tbe  wet 
and  the  dry.  During  the  former,  which  begins  genei'ally  in  November  and  lasts  until  Hay,  the  averaga 
rainfall  throughout  Ac  State  amounts  to  atraul  20  in.,  while  fcr  the  rest  ot  the  year  it  is  inconsider. 
aUe  if  not  wanting  altogether.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  a  continuous  supply  of  water,  the  min- 
ing or  ditch  companies  have  been  forced,  at  enormous  eipensc,  to  occupy  tbe  natural  mountain  basins, 
or  cnate  artificial  ones,  for  storage  purposes.  These  basins  often  embrace  bare  mountain  slopes  and 
valleys,  into  which  rirsins  the  water  dropping  from  tbe  clouds  or  running  from  the  melting  snow,  with 
a  minimum  of  loss  bj  evaporation  or  atMorption.  The  catchment  area  varies  with  the  location  from 
1  to  GO  square  miles.  The  reservoirs  are  made  of  aulficient  capacity  to  store  not  only  the  regular 
supply  from  the  above  sources,  but  tbe  volumes  that  result  from  cloud-bursts  or  sudden  freshets.  Tbe 
moat  complete  system  of  reservoirs  ever  eKtsblished  for  the  storage  of  water  for  hydraulio-mining 
purposei  are  those  of  the  (forth  Bloomfield  Ompany.  The  capsdiy  ot  the  Bowman  reservoir,  added 
tothat  of  the  others  in  connection  with  it,  is  about  1,000,000.000  cub.  ft.  of  water.  The  cost  of  these, 
including  dams,  etc,  has  been  nearly  {210,000.  The  Rudyaid  reservoir,  of  the  Uilton  Company, 
formed  by  three  dams,  tbe  highest  of  vbicb  is  100  ft.,  at  a  cost  of  (IS0,O0O,  contains  e3fi,000,0(IO 
cub.  ft  of  water,  or  3,SeO,000,000  gallons.  The  l''rencb.  Weaver  Lake,  and  Paucberie  reservoirs,  of 
the  Eureka  Lake  and  Yaba  Canal  Company,  have  an  Bf;grcgnte  capadly  of  about  B20,000,000  cub.  fL 
Independent  of  these  are  the  reservwrs  for  distribnting,  which  will  be  described  later. 

Ainu. — Tbe  dams  that  have  l>een  referred  to  in  coanectloo  with  reservoirs  differ  materially  In 
their  form  and  manner  of  conatruclion,  which  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  engineers  engsfred  to 
design  and  boild  them.  They  may  l>e  of  atone,  eai-tb,  or  timber,  or  a  combination  of  these  materiala. 
fig.  3098  represents  a  section  of  a  timber-crib  dam.  90  fL  high,  formed  of  cedar  and  tamarack 

logs,  flnnly  notched  and  bolted  

tot'cther.    At  the  bottom  of  the  809B. 

incline  are  located  a  protection 

and  strainer  to  the  inlet.     At  the 

back  are  set  the  gates  opening 

into  the  flnme.     This  dam  was 

designed  to  hold  in  place  T.OOO,. 

000,000  gallons  of  water,  and  to 

resist   a   maximum    pressure  of 

li,000tons. 

Among  a  lar^e  number  of  dams 
built  by  the  Tuolumne  County 
Water  Company  of  timber  crilic, 
that  across  the  south  fork  of  tbe 
Stanislana  River  is  wortbv  of  spe- 
cial notice.    It  wu  built  by  the 

aid  of  lai^  derricks  and  at  an  expense  of  about  (40,000,  in  tbe  year  1666,  alnec  which  time  it  has 
not  required  any  expenditures  for  repsii-s.  It  is  300  ft.  wide  nt  the  top,  60  ft.  bi^ih,  and  forms  with 
(be  surronnding  slopes  a  reservoir  of  KOO  aci-es  sren,  nt  an  rlevation  of  alwut  S,000  ft.  above  aea- 
level.  It  rests  upon  solid  rock  foundations,  and  is  built  of  round  tamarack  logs  from  S  to  3  ft.  in 
diameter,  formed  into  cribs  about  S  ft.  squore,  pinned  losether  by  wooden  ti'eenails.  The  walcr-face 
is  inelinol  at  an  angle  of  G0°  with  the  lioiizoo,  and  is  made  up  of  flattened  8-inch  timbers,  pinned  with 
wooden  treenails  to  the  ciib  and  cnlkcd  with  cedar  barlL     At  diiferent  elevations  along  lids  face  dis- 
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charge-gates  are  placed,  through  which  the  water  flows  from  the  yariouB  levels  of  the  reservoir  into 
the  head  of  the  supply-ditch.  Pine  dams,  constructed  on  the  same  plan  and  about  the  same  time,  have 
long  since  decayed  and  broken  down,  or  been  replaced  by  hard-wood  dams  such  as  above  described. 

Among  the  principal  dams  built  of  dry  rubblestone  and  faced  with  a  water-tight  lining  of  plank, 
are  the  Eureka  Lake  dam  of  the  Eureka  Lake  and  Yuba  Canal  Company,  with  a  height  of  68  ft., 
high-water  area  328  acres,  storai^e  capacity  680,000,000  cub.  ft.,  catchment  ba^in  6.1  square  miles  v 
the  Fordyce  dam  of  the  South  Yuba  Canal  Company,  with  a  height  of  60  ft.,  and  a  catchment  basin 
of  about  40  square  miles,  built  at  a  cost  of  |160,P00;  and  the  three  dams  owned  by  the  Milton 
Mining  and  ^yatcr  Company,  forming  the  English  reservoir.  The  largest  of  these  has  a  height  of 
131  ft.  from  base  to  summit,  and  has  a  capacity  of  618,000,000  cub.  ft.  of  water,  an  area  of  about 
400  acres,  and  is  fed  from  a  catchment  basin  of  12  square  miles.  The  Bowman  dam  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Smith,  Jr.,  C.  E.,  the  en- 
gineer of  the  North  Bloomficld  Company,  to  hold  not  only  the  drainage  of  its  own  water-shed,  but 
the  accumulated  volumes  resulting  from  an  cxcidental  tearing  away  of  the  upper  dams,  from  cloud- 
bursts, or  other  sudden  rush  of  water  from  freshets.  The  dam  was  built  to  a  height  of  72  ft.  during 
the  year  1872,  with  foundations  upon  solid  granite.  It  was  placed  across  a  cation  where  the  flow 
of  water  from  a  natural  stream  amounted  to  a  maximum  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  cub.  ft.  a  second,  and 
an  additional  influx  of  many  times  as  much  would  be  caused  by  the  giving  way  of  the  upper  dams. 

Mr.  Smith  says  of  the  dam :  '*  It  was  built  in  the  year  1872  to  the  height  of  72  ft.,  being  a  timber  crib 
formed  of  cedar  and  tamarack  unhewn  logs,  firmly  notched  and  bolted  U^ether  and  solidly  filled  with 
loose  stone  of  small  size.  A  skin  of  pine  planking  spiked  to  the  water-face  formed  its  water-tight  lin- 
ing. During  the  years  1875  and  1876  the  dam  was  increased  to  a  height  of  96^  ft.  above  datum  line 
(100  ft.  extreme  height)  by  filling  in  a  stone  embankment  on  the  lower  side  of  the  old  structure,  faced 
with  heavy  walls  of  dry  rubble-stone  of  large  size.  The  down-stream  face-wall  is  15  to  18  ft  thick 
at  the  bottom,  diminishing  to  6  or  8  ft.  at  the  top.  Most  of  the  face-stones  in  this  wall  are  of  good 
size,  weighing  from  three-quarters  of  a  ton  to  4^  tons,  and  there  are  many  stones  of  equal  weight  in 
the  backing.  The  lower  portion  of , the  wall  is  17i  ft.  high,  with  a  batter  of  15  per  cent  It  is  built 
of  heavy  stone  with  ranged  horizontal  beds,  and  with  the  face-stone  tied  to  the  backing  with  long  iron 
clamps.  The  upper  portion  of  the  wall  is  built  with  a  slope  of  45°,  and  the  face-stone  are  bedded 
on  an  angle  of  22  ^'',  thus  dividing  the  angle  between  a  horizontal  bed  and  a  bed  at  right  angles  to 
the  face.  No  attempt  at  range-work  was  made  in  the  upper  poition  of  the  wall.  Above  the  68-ft. 
line,  ribs  of  flattened  cedar  8  in.  thick  are  built  into  the  up-stream  face-wall,  and  are  tied  to  it  by 
iron  rods  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  5  ft.  long.  To  these  ribs  a  planked  skin  is  firmly 
spiked.  This  planking  is  of  heart  sugar-pine,  3  in.  thick  and  8  in.  wide,  with  planed  edges  fitted 
with  an  outgage  similar  to  ship-planking.  The  plank  was  put  on  nearly  thoroughly  seasoned,  and 
swells  sufficiently  to  make  the  face  practically  water-tight,  without  either  battens  over  the  joints  or 
calkin!^.  The  openings  at  the  joints,  made  by  the  outgage,  suck  in  small  particles  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, which  take  the  place  of  calking  to  a  large  extent.  At  the  bottom  the  planking  is  fitted  closely 
to  firm  bed-rock  and  calked  with  pine  wedges.  There  will  be  three  thicknesses  of  plank  (9  in.  in  all) 
placed  on  the  lower  25  ft.,  two  thicknesses  (6  in.)  on  the  next  85  ft.,  and  one  thickness  on  the  upper 
86  ft.  From  past  experience  it  is  believed  that  this  planking  will  remain  sufficiently  sound  for  20 
years.  A  culvert  extends  through  the  dam,  through  which  the  water  is  drawn  from  the  reservoir. 
This  culvert  is  built  with  heavy  dry  rubble  foundation  and  walls,  and  is  covered  with  granite  slabs 
16  to  18  in.  thick  and  6]^  ft.  long.  Three  wrought-iron  pipes  of  No.  12  iron,  each  18  in.  in  diameter, 
pass  through  the  water-face  of  the  dam.  Their  upper  mouths  are  protected  by  a  strainer  formed  of 
2-in.  plank,  anchored  to  the  bed-rock.  A  separate  valve  or  gate  is  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  each 
pipe ;  the  water  passing  through  the  gates,  aggregating  a  flow  of  280  cub.  ft.  per  second,  discharges 
into  a  covered  timber-sluice  7^  ft.  wide,  If  ft.  high,  passing  to  the.lower  edge  of  the  dam,  and  dis- 
charges on  the  solid  rock  of  the  creek-bed.  The  gates  are  approached  by  a  man-way  above  the 
sluice.  The  crest  of  the  dam  will  be  formed  by  a  coping  of  hewn  heart-cedar  timbers,  18  in.  wide 
on  top,  and  anchored  securely  by  iron  bolts  to  the  stone  wall  below.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
water  will  ever  pass  over  the  crest  of  the  main  dam ;  but  should  a  break  occur  at  the  large  reservoir 
higher  up  the  stream  when  the  waste-gates  at  the  waste-dam  are  closed,  the  difference  in  level  be- 
tween the  crests  of  the  main  and  the  waste  dams  might  be  insufficient  to  allow  the  resulting  flood  to 
pass  over  the  waste  dam.  Adilitional  care  was  therefore  taken  in  building  the  down-stream  face- 
wall  of  the  main  dam,  so  that  it  can  in  any  such  possible  emergency  resist  without  injury  a  large 
stream  of  water  passing  over  the  crest.  Should  this  happen,  a  large  quantity  of  water  would  enter 
the  structure,  owing  to  the  inclined  beds  of  the  face-stone  and  the  flat  slope  of  the  wall,  which  would 
seek  its  discharge  through  the  interstices  purposely  left  in  the  nearly  vertical  portions  of  the  lower 
wall.  To  prevent  the  consequent  hydrostatic  pressure,  which  would  accumiilate  at  the  base  of  the 
dam  to  perhaps  20  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  from  forcing  out  the  lower  face  of  the  wall,  it  was  care- 
fully built  and  tied  with  iron  rods.  There  arc  55,000  cubic  yards  of  material  in  the  structure,  weigh- 
ing about  85,000  tons.  The  hydrostatic  pressure,  with  the  water-line  95  ft.  above  datum,  against  a 
vertical  plane  of  that  height  across  the  cafion  at  the  dam  site,  will  be  21,745  tons.  The  dam  is  built 
Y-shaped,  with  the  vertex  of  the  angle  of  165°  pointing  up  stream.  This  mode  of  construction 
adds  somewhat  to  the  stability  of  the  structure.  The  cost  of  the  dam  when  completed  will  be  about 
$132,000." 

The  flat  slopes  adopted  in  the  construction  permitted  the  use  of  a  large  supply  of  loose  stone 
readily  accessible,  and  lighter  facing  stone  than  would  have  been  required  had  these  slopes  been  more 
nearly  vertical,  which  resulted  in  the  ultimate  saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  cost  of 
raising  the  dam. 

Ditches. — So  much  of  the  success  of  a  hydraulic-mining  enterprise  is  dependent  upon  a  regular 
supply  of  water,  that  no  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  the  construction  of  ditches  that  lead 
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from  the  mountain  reservoirs  to  the  various  autiferous  deposits  found  in  river-cbonnels,  in  basins,  or 
on  flats.  These  ditches,  aggregating  over  7,000  miles  iu  length,  have  been  constructed  at  an  expense 
of  over  $25,000,000.  While  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  value  of  hydraulic  claims  ia  California, 
with  their  ditches  and  improvements,  would  not  fall  much  short  of  $100,000,000,  it  is  stated  by  com- 
petent authorities  that  hydraulic  and  drift  mining  together  have  added  over  $300,000,000  to  tlie 
wealth  of  the  State. 

In  the  location  of  a  ditch,  a  number  of  important  points  arc  to  be  considered.  It  should  be  laid 
upon  an  average  grade  of  about  15  ft.  to  the  mile,  and,  wherever  possible,  along  the  mountain-side 
ironting  to  the  south,  in  order  to  avoid  accidents  resulting  from  break-ups  in  the  spring,  through  the 
movements  of  the  melting  snows  or  departure  of  the  frost  from  the  ground.  All  trees  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  upper  bank  should  be  cut  down,  and  leaves,  logs,  and  underbrush  removed.  It  should  be  lo- 
cated with  especial  refei'ence  to  maintaining  a  continuous  and  uniform  supply  of  water  during  the 
working  months ;  and  to  aid  in  effecting  this,  streams  along  the  route  should  be  tapped  wherever 
practicable,  to  make  up  the  loss  due  to  leakage  and  evaporation.  'Waste-gates  should  be  erected  at 
proper  points  to  relieve  the  ditches  of  extra  pressure  when  thaws  or  heavy  rains  have  flooded  the 
country  and  run  them  full  of  water.  In  order  to  retain  the  maximum  hydrostatic  pressure  up  to  the 
very  moment  when  it  is  to  be  utilized,  the  ditch  is  kept  upon  the  highest  possible  ground  consis- 
tent with  grades  and  lines  of  detour  adopted.  It  should  be  made  deep  rather  than  wide,  to  avoid 
excessive  evaporation  or  loss  by  leakage  through  the  ground.  It  should  not  be  built  upon  very  steep 
inclines,  nor  located  so  far  from  the  natural  slope  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  strong  outside  bank 
of  earth.  In  a  case  of  doubt,  it  is  preferable  either  to  adopt  masonry  aqueducts  or  run  a  flume  for 
a  short  distance.  The  experience  of  ditch-builders  in  California  has  developed  a  practice  there  which 
differs  materially  from  the  plan  of  action  formerly  adopted.  Grades  have  been  increased  to  even  25 
ft.  per  mile,  and  the  carrying  capacity  to  60  cub.  ft.  per  second  ;  but  old  prejudices  are  hard  to  get 
rid  of,  and  these  innovations  have  not  been  universally  adopted  as  yet.  On  account  of  the  deep 
snows  and  heavy  storms  of  winter,  they  have  been  found  safer  and  more  economical  to  operate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  dimensions  of  some  of  the  most  important  ditches  in  California : 
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Lmigtiiflr 
Oildi. 


Norfli  BkKKDfleld. 
Miltoo  Company. 

KarekaLflke. 

Ha  Joas 

Kxcelaior 

CJnloD 

Boyer 

Spriaff  Valley*. .  • 

Hendrlcka 

La  Giaoget 


55 
100 
18 
46 
fU 
15 
15 
63 
46.5 
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8 
8 
8 
6 
6 
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FU 

5 

8.5 

4 

■  • 

8.5 

■  ■  • 

•  • 

5 

•  •  • 

4 

8.5 

8.5 

8.5 

8 

4 

Cort  of  Ditch. 


$429,000 
250,000 
480,000 
896,000 


18<«,'00 
450,000 


A.rtti%g»OnAt 
porHUe. 


Ft. 

14 

145 


9 
18 
18 


9.6 
7.5 


IMMhupi  In 
Mtnen*  laehei. 


a2oo 

8,000 
2,8410 
1,800 
1,TC0 
1.2f0 
1,200 
2,000 

ism 


In  crossing  ravines,  passing  along  the  abrupt  faces  of  precipices,  or  connecUng  the  ditch  with  the  bulk- 
head, flumes  are  commonly  used,  although  they  are  objected  to  on  account  of  the  danger  from  fire  and 
cost  of  repairs.  They  are  set  on  straight  lines  or  very  easy  curves,  and  ara  of  smaller  area  than  the 
ditches  with  proportionally  heavier  grades.  The  grades  sometimes  reach  even  35  ft.  per  mile.  Owing 
to  the  great  irregularity  of  surface,  many  of  these  ditches  have  miles  of  fluming.  The  ordinary  style  of 
construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  8094.  The  planking  is  commonly  of  heart  sugar-pine,  1^  to  2  in.  thick 
and  12  to  18  in.  wide.  To  effect  a  good  seam,  pine  battens  8  in.  wide  by  1^  in.  thick  are  placed  over 
the  joints.  Bents  of  square  timber  well  moi-tised  together,  set  from  4  to  6  ft.  apart,  support  and 
strengthen  the  flume.  The  posts  spread  out  toward  the  bottom,  so  that  the  sills  are  somewhat  longer 
than  the  caps,  and  they  are  generally  sawed  so  as  to  extend  about  2  ft.  beyond  the  foot  ot  the  posts. 
^Vbere  a  flume  is  carried  along  the  steep  mountain-side,  it  is  secured  to  the  solid  bed  of  rock  as  shown 
m  Fig.  8095.  They  are  set  in  as  close  as  ixwsible  to  the  bank,  as  a  precaution  against  accidents  from 
storms,  winds,  or  snow-slides. 

WnmgJU-Iron  Pipes, — ^As  the  importance  of  hydraulic  mining  began  to  be  recognized,  and  the  ne- 
eesdty  of  securing  some  means  for  conveying  water  across  deep  ravines  and  through  very  rough  and 
broken  districts  of  country  not  adapted  to  the  erection  of  flumes,  sheet-iron  pipes  were  introduced  on 
account  of  their  lightness  and  great  tensile  strength.  They  have  been  made  of  No.  16,  14,  and  12 
Birmingham  gauge,  from  11  to  40  in.  in  diameter,  20  ft.  long,  and  riveted  in  the  horizontal  seams, 
but  pat  together  in  stove-pipe  fashion,  without  rivets  or  wire  to  hold  the  joints  in  place.  As  floating 
fartides  of  matter  readily  render  the  joints  comparatively  water-tight  even  under  a  pressure  of  200 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  it  is  only  under  high  heads  and  sudden  shodcs  that  lead  joints  such  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3096  are  used.  The  lead  is  forced,  as  at  6,  between  the  iron  sleeve  a  and  the  pipe,  while  e 
is  an  internal  flange  bolted  to  one  lenp^th  of  pipe  in  such  a  way  that  the  other  fits  over  it.  The 
spacing  of  the  rivets  has  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  For  example,  a  pipe 
12  m.  in  <tiameter,  made  of  No.  18  iron,  was  formerly  riveted  in  the  longitudinal  seams  every  1  to  1^ 
in.,  while  the  round  seams  have  been  left  pretty  open,  with  rivets  set  3  in.  apart.  Now,  in  the  bet- 
ter class  of  pipe  adopted,  the  round  seams  are  made  with  rivets  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  and 
the  lon^tudinal  seams  are  double-riveted,  with  rivets  1  in.  apart  in  the  row,  and  about  half  an  inch 
a(Mrt  from  one  row  to  the  other.  If  such  pipes  are  dipped  in  asphaltum  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather,  th^  will  last  for  many  years.    The  thickness  of  the  iron  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  head 


*  This  has  8|  miles  of  80-inch  iron  pipe. 


t  Moat  of  this  ditch  la  hewn  oat  of  granite. 
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of  Im 


1,  Lb*. 


12 7,0()0k 

1  a  to  9 B,l)00  lo  12,000 

eto  ,-ii 12,000  to  14,000 

ito| 17,000  to  18,000 

The  bead  of  tbc  water  id  pounds  ■voirdup<^  multiplied  b;  the  diameter  ot  the  pipe  in  inches  and 

diridod  b;  the  sboTccooffldenls,  gJTes  twiccthu  thicknesBof  Iheiron  to  be  uBt:d.    AUowuee  niuit 

be  made  for  tbn  aeciiiil;r  required :  thnt  is.  if  the  breakage  of  the  pipe  will  cause  much  dumnge,  it  is 

■driuble  to  lower  the  margiii for  greater safet;.    The diuoetera  of  the  riTets used  are:  No.  18,  ^  in.; 

■OH.  KKH. 


No.ia,  ff  Id.;  Noa.  U,  IE,  11,  ^^  in.;  Not.  10,  8,  T,  |  in.;  }  id.,  fin.;  fe  Ii>-<  i'">.;  I  in.,  t  Id. 
They  are  usual!;  apaced  to  make  the  pipe  ti),'ht,  tliat  is,  closer  than  is  nccemary  for  tbe  Etrength  of 
the  seam ;  bat  this  in  turn  U  gorcmnl  hj  the  pressare  oa  the  pipes.  The  following  table  ahowa  tbe 
uaual  distances  of  rireta  for  corresponding  thickncaa  of  iron,  wi^  22-indi  wrou^t-iron  pipe  : 
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When  tbe  pipe  ia  made  and  put  in  poai^on,  air-Talrca  are  located  at  each  summit  and  Mow-valfes 
at  each  depression,  as  the  pipe  is  carried  over  a  number  of  low  i-idires  or  ehnllow  rartncs.  Tbe  aJr- 
Talrea  are  designed  to  allow  tbe  escape  of  the  air  fnrni  Ihe  pipe  while  tillin);,  and  to  prevent  an.T  col- 
lapse should  a  break  occur.  The  blow-valTee  are  arranged  to  blow  off  or  discharge  at  a  certain 
pressure,  and  thus  avoid  eicnaaive  slrwna  on  the  pipe  and  consequent  ruptures.  A  very  effectual 
WSJ  of  preventing  air  from  entering  the  pipe  along  with  the  water.  Is  to  put  a  •^nle  in  Ihe  pipe  a  lit- 
tle below  Ihe  level  where  the  water  enters  it.  By  this  means  of  control  the  flow  of  water  can  be 
reflated  at  will,  and  a  etcid;  pressure  can  be  obtained,  that  in  entirely  free  from  Ihom  violent  os- 
aillntiona  so  objectionable.  Where  the  water  enters  thi'OUf^  a  tunnel -ah  aped  pine,  it  is  pretty  effec- 
tually cleared  uf  air  at  the  outset.  Should  any  enter  by  accident,  it  is  frequently  removed  dirough 
an  air-  or  stand-pipe  put  in  at  some  discaaee  from  the  inlet, 

0/  late  years,  where  valleys  and  great  depressions  of  wide  extent  have  bad  to  be  crossed,  and  tlic 
sources  or  heads  of  the  ditches  have  been  too  remote  to  follow  around  on  the  neoeaaary  grade, 
wrought-iron  pipes  of  Ihe  heaviest  character  have  been  brought  into  service.  The  Cherokee  Flu 
kilning  Compnnv,  of  Yuba  County,  Cal.,  overcomes  a  depreoslon  of  between  800  and  1,000  ft.  with 
auch  piping.  The  water  is  carried'  in  a  ditch  or  flume  to  a  point  on  one  side  of  the  depression  980  ft. 
higher  than  tbe  lowest  point  where  the  crossing  i^  effected.  A  wrought-iron  pipe  receives  the  water, 
carrring  it  down  the  slope  of  the  mountain  to  the  bottom,  thence  up  the  opposite  side  to  a  vertical 
.hdght  of  S;tO  ft.,  where  Ihe  water  is  di^'charjed  into  a  ditch  or  flume  and  carried  to  the  mines  for 
use.     Until  the  project  for  auppljing  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  with  water  was  inaugurated  in  IBT) 
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(we  Aqueddct),  tldi  pipe  wm  suiUuDing  the  hcaTicst  prtuure  cf  uijr  of  its  kiad  in  the  world.     No* 

inucii  hij;her  preBSurcB  have  been  Buccessfully  provided  for. 
WoiiK]:<o. — Tb«  ir&ler,  finding  ita  mj  out  of  the  reserroir,  through  flumes,  ditches,  und  pipes, 

Bloa^  mouutain-sides  and  cUITb,  over  riTen,  vallcjs,  goi^ea,  treRtle-work,  and  guspcneion  biidgcs, 

finally  reaubeB  the  diBtributing  reserroirg,  from  which  it  la  drawn  to  the  Tarious  claims.     These  re- 

■ervoirs  are  located  with  especial  reference  to  acceisibilitj,  c»padty,  bead  aecured,  and  Mooomf  of 

coostructioD.  The;  are  gcnerallj  artificial  basins  made  bj  eicBTBting  matciial  (rom  within  cer- 
tain limits  and  uain;;  it 

to  create  an  embankment. 

From  the  diatributing  re»- 

erroira  the  water  is  con- 

Tcjed  through  pipes,  ditch- 
es, or  flume*  directly  to  a 

box.   Fig.    30»7,   called  a 

bulkhead  or  pressure-box, 

sitoated  above  and  in  dose 

proiimity  to  the  material 

to  be  washed.    This  pres- 

■ureJwi  is  very  gtron^ 

built,  and  made  of  a  sufB- 

den  t  deptb  to  keep  the  top 

of  the  pipe  covered  with 

Mversl  feet  of  water.     A 

grating  at  O,  where  con- 

nectMm  ia  nuide  with  the 

flume,  preveDtt  the  chok- 
ing of  the  pipe  by  iticks, 

ieaies,   or   other  organic 

matter.    In  case  of  acci- 

dmt  to  the  pipe  F,  which 

is   swelled   to   a   funnel- 
shape  for  connection  with 

the  bottom  of  the  box,  the 

water  can  be  dischai^ed 

tbroDgh  ■  gate  *t  the  Bide 

as  shown.    The  flow  of 

water  to  the  distributors 

on  the  lower  end  of  the 

feed-pipe  Is  regelated  by 

the  Talie  set  just  below  the  pressure-box,  operated  throu^  the  spindle  B.  This  pipe  yaries  in 
thidcnos  and  diameter  with  the  hydrostatic  pressure  and  the  quanUty  of  water  to  be  used.  In  pick- 
ing out  a  suitable  route  for  this  pipe  from  the  pressure-box  down  to  the  claims,  all  angles  and  de- 
pmrionB  should  be  sToided,  and  the  lino  made  as  direct  a«  possible  Automatic  air-xalves  should 
b«  amnged  at  proper  polnU,  to  allow  the  escape  of  air  when  fllUng  the  pipe,  and  also  to  prevent 


^  CollapBe  from  atmoBpheric  pressure  should  a  vacuum  occur.  Where  the  descent  is  precipitous, 
*"'  pipe  is  sometimes  carried  on  an  inclined  treelle,  well  braced  lo  pievent  any  movement  or  sliding 
"I  the  column.  Frequently,  in  addition  to  thiB  framework,  stones  are  used  to  weight  down  the 
''I'lniire  and  hold  the  pipe  in  place.  Wlien  the  level  of  the  workings  is  reached,  it  is  again  secured 
{^proper  braces  and  weights  (see  Tig.  SnflS).  In  any  event  the  pipe  F  leads  directly  from  the  bulk- 
'"AD  to  s  distribnting  box  £,  located  in  the  workings  below  and  as  near  the  banks  as  consistent 
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with  the  heftd  and  volunie  of  water  to  be  uxed.  The  pipe  P  is  tnftde  III  IS-ft.  lei^tlu,  and  ia  judned 
EtoTe-pipe  fubian.  The  joints  are  tapped  from  2|  to  3|  in,,  with  longer  laps  at  inlerrals  tc  allow 
for  eipanBioD.  When  it  becomee  necesEarj  to  join  these  lengths  more  eOectuallj  together,  It  is  done 
by  passing  wire  around  lugs  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  same.  In  tilling  the  feed-pipe,  the  water  U 
turned  on  gradually  to  ovoid  sudden  phocks  and  elmlDlng  of  the  oolunm.  Lealcy  joints  are  closed  by 
running  a  few  bags  of  sawdust  through  the  pipe,  and  by  wedging  them  with  thin  pieces  of  soft  pine. 

the  distributinc  boiea  are  of  various  [orms  and  designs.  Fig.  SO09  illustralea  n  V-distribuIiag 
box  for  two  branob'pipes.  A  is  the  inlet-pipe  from  reserroir ;  B  B  are  outlet-pipes  l«  nozzles  ;  C  Care 
wheels  to  elevate  the  valves;  DD  are  valve-boxes;  f  ia  the  pressure-gauge,  made  of  cast  iron,  and 
of  anffldent  strength  to  resist  tjje  pressure  of  water  under  a  great  head. 

From  the  distributing  box  the  wat«r  ia  led  directly  to  the  discharge-pipes.  These  discharge-pipes 
are  known  among  minera  as  "  Hydraulic  Chiefs,"  "  Monitors,"  "  Little  Oianls,"  etc  Of  these  the 
"  Little  Giant  "  Is  shown  at  fig.  8100.  It  has  a  complete  horizontal  movement  on  the  plane  BB, 
and  a  vertical  one  on  a  knuckle-joint  S,  which  is  counterp(daed  at  /  to  keep  it  in  position.  It  Is 
exceedingly  simple,  easily  repair^,  has  no  abrupt  angles,  and  it  is  claimed  discharges  ■  lai^r  amount 
of  water  with  less  resistance  than  any  other.  To  prevent  wearing,  the  joints  are  packed  water-tight 
with  leather.  As  the  effectiveness  of  the  stream  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  its  rotundity  of 
form,  the  nozzles  are  provided  with  three  internal  riffle-plates,  that  break  up  any  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  current  toward  a  rotarj  motion.    Of  tli«  other  nozzles  in  use,  that  known  as  the  "  IHcUu 


tor,"  the  invention  of  Hr.  Hoskina  (who  was  also  the  originator  of  the  "  Little  Giant"),  Craix's 
"Qlobe  Uonitor,'' and  tlsher's  "  Hydraulic  Chief "  are  considered  the  best  and  moat  serviceable. 
These  pipes  with  noziles  vary  io  length  and  diameter,  the  lai^est  size  in  use  being  IB  ft.  long  and  V 
In.  in  diameter  at  the  outlet.  They  are  used  in  pressures  ranging  from  IGO  to  STS  ft.,  dischar^ng 
water  at  velocities  from  7b  to  IHO  ft.  per  second.  The  Urgest  pipe  on  reoord  is  under  a  S79-ft. 
head,  discharging  3S,nOO,000  gallons  every  24  hours. 

The  amount  of  material  that  can  be  wished  from  a  gravel-bank  and  sluiced  off,  per  miners'  Inch 
of  water,  depends  upon  the  location,  grades,  dump,  dr.,  as  well  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  matclial. 
It  vftries  from  1  to  S  cubic  yards  per  miners'  inch.  In  general,  however,  when  making  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  water  required  to  work  off  any  particular  bank  of  gravel,  the  calculation  ia  mitde 
Upon  a  basis  of  not  less  than  20  cubic  feet  of  water  to  work  off  1  cubic  foot  of  gravel. 

During  the  conatruclion  of  the  dams,  ditches,  flumes,  etc,  to  insure  a  definite  and  regular  water. 
siipply,  ample  dumping  ground  to  receive  the  accumulations  of  several  years'  washings  has  been 
secured,  the  prospeelings  earned  on  energetically,  the  tunnel  site  selected,  the  bed-rock  reached  and 
inspected,  and  connection  made  with  the  surface  through  a  vertical  shaft,  upraised  from  the  tunoel- 
lioe.  A  section  of  the  ground  and  layers  encountered  in  opening  a  shaft  on  one  of  the  claims  of 
the  North  Bloomfleld  Gravel-mining  Company  is  shown  In  Fig.  3101.  From  this  prospect-shaft 
drifts  were  run  aggregating  2,000  ft.  along  the  channel,  wliicji  was  estimated  to  carry  a  width  of 
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xboot  600  fk  The  ETDSB  met  of  tbe  entire  proapeciing  work  was  $68,606.20.  Aa  soon  aa  tbc  depth 
md  podtion  of  tbe  bed-rock,  the  directioD  of  tbe  cbannel,  and  (he  rnlue  of  tbe  graTcl  had  been 
determined,  a  working  tunnel  was  located,  Tbis  is  generally  requisite  to  sluice  uff  the  gravel,  *a  It 
it  Midom  prsotiotble  to  run  open  cuts  suffldentl;  deep  in  the  bed-rock  to  botlom  the  chaanel.  Wheo 
therefore  tbe  working  tunnel  has  been  ran  well  into  the  claim,  and  opened  tbroughout  to  a  size  to 
ndt  the  flumes — tEi.,  C  x  T  for  a  4-foot  Bume,  and  8  x  S  for  s  O-fool  nume^tttd  tbe  shaft  opened 
to  tlie  surface,  it  is  carefully  timbered  throughout.  It  should  not  be  less  than  G  ft.  bjr  U,  to  allow  of 
two  compsrtmentB  being  laid  olT,  one  of  nbicb  is  used  b;  the  miners  in  ascending  or  descending,  and 
for  effecting  rcpaini  when  accident  closes  Ibe  other  or  working;  compartment.  From  the  foot  of  ibis 
Tertical  shaft  the  sluices,  set  on  the  proper  grade,  lead  off  tbe  material  through  the  tunnel,  over  the 
riffles  charged  with  quicksilrer,  and  Gnallj  to  the  dump. 

When  ererjthing  la  readj  for  working,  some  of  tbe  upper  limbers  of  tbe  shaft  are  removed,  tlic 
ground  aronnd  (he  mouth  shaped  to  the  form  of  a  terrace,  snd  the  washings  nm  into  the  shaft  as 
mpidly  as  possible,  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  one  or  more  "  Little  Giants."  At  the  start  one 
nonle  is  nsed  to  cut  down  tbe  bank,  the  other  to  run  off  the  dibris ;  but  as  the  woi^iiogs  enlarge, 
another  pipe  is  added,  and  the  two  cutting  nozzles  plaj  heavy  streams  upon  the  bank  at  a  consider- 
able angle  between  them.  When  tbe  atieam  Grat  strikes  tbe  bank,  tbe  water  is  scattered  in  every 
direction;  but  it  soon  buries  itself,  aod  exhausts  its  whole  force  in  extending  the  arched  cavity  both 
latenll;  and  In  depth.  The  miner  knows  from  experience  just  how  deep  to  make  this  cavity. 
When  tbe  nozzle  can  no  longer  be  used  lo  advantage  at  this  point,  it  Es  moved,  uaolber  arch  is 
formed,  and  so  on  until  enough  have  been  made  to  cave  the  bank  as  soon  as  the  wsJls  between  have 
been  cut  away.  The  caved  material  is  then  washed  as  uniformly  as  possible  into  the  shaft,  from 
which  it  passes  into  the  sluice-boxes. 
All  the  mttlerial  left  l>ebind  which  is 
too  large  to  be  carried  off  is  broken  up 
with  the  liammer  or  Masted  witb  powder. 
Where  tbc  ground  is  very  hard,  recourse 
ie  bad  to  blasting  to  assist  in  breaking 
op  the  gravel  and  cement  deposits.  To 
aeeomplish  this,  a  tunnel  is  run  into  the 
bank  to  strike  through  the  rim-rock  and 
into  (he  channel  juat  above  the  bed-rock. 
From  a  point  located  ptotty  centrally  in 
the  hard  material,  lateral  drifts  are  sent 
lo  the  rigbt  and  left  for  about  100  ft. 
each  in  the  direction  of  the  channel  walls, 
and  from  tbe  ends  of  these  short  subsidi- 
ary drifts,  as  shown  in  fig.  810S.  Lai^e 
quantities  of  powder  are  in  the  lateral 
and  subsidiary  drifts,  ss  at  C,  and  in  the 
main  tunnel,  as  at  £.  At  A  A  A  tbe  lat- 
eral drifts  and  tunnel  are  carefully  closed 

by  a  oonsiderable  volume  of  earth,  and  the  whole  mass  of  powi 

a  lystem  of  wires  connected  with  an  electric  battery.  In  this  way  immense  banks  of  profitlee  _ 
are  made  avwlable.  Worthless  material  must  be  gotten  rid  of  as  quickly  and  economically  as  possi- 
ble, by  moving  it  immediately  to  the  point  of  deposit  where  it  is  to  remain.  Wherever  possible, 
three  or  more  nozzles  should  be  conneiAed  to  tbe  same  distributor,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Korth  Bloom- 
field  workings.  Here  the  feed-pipe  is  1,200  ft.  long  and  40  In.  in  diameter.  The  nozzles  used  are 
6  in.  in  diameter,  the  head  240  ft.,  the  pressure  in  the  pipe  108  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  nozzles 
dischai^  each  1,300  cub.  in.  of  water  every  24  hours. 

The  aluiccs  are  laid  in  aa  straight  a  line  as  possible,  with  the  outer  side  of  the  box  slightly  raised 
to  cause  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  the  materials  over  the  riffles.  They  are  commonly  made  of 
If-in.  plank,  tongued  and  grooved,  although,  to  secure  a  perfect  fit,  the  ptanks  ahould  be  grooved 

and  then  joined  together  by 

SIM.  driving  in  a  soft-pine  tongue. 

A  framework  of  4  x  fl  in. 

scantlings,  made  up  of  a  sill, 

upon  which  the  box  rests, 

and  two  posts  on  either  side, 

carefully  fitted  to  tbe  sills 

j    and  braces,  connecting  tbe 

ends  of  the  sills  and  posts 

tt^ether,  is  aet  every  4  ft. 

for  additional  strength  and 

security.     The   size  of  the 

sluice  is  determined  by  the 

quantity  of  water  secured, 

diiracter  of  gravel  to  be  washed,  and  grade  adopted.    A  sluice  S  ft.  wide  and  30  in.  deep,  witb  a  H 

per  cent,  grade,  has  a  carrying  capacity  for  800  to  1,000  miners'  inches  of  water  ;  one  6  ft.  wide  and 

MiiLdeep,  ona  S  percent,  grade,  3,500  miners'  inches  of  water.   The  length  of  the  sluice  is  dependent 

opoo  all  tbe  conditions  above  enumerated,  the  deudcratum  being  to  insure  the  complctt:  disintep^tion 

ol  the  material  and  separation  of  the  gold.    Tbe  bottom  of  the  alulcc  is  lined  with  square  blocks  of 

*ait4dile  length  and  breadth,  S  to  12  in.  deep,  called  riffles,  with  spaces  of  from  I  to  1  j  in.  between 
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each  cDMs-rov.  They  arc  commoDlj  heM  in  pcni^OQ  b;  means  of  soft-pioe  wedgca,  diiien  between  tbe 
blocks  and  sides  of  tUe  iluice.  The  old  method  of  faatcning  small  boaTds  on  the  bottom  crossviio 
between  tbe  rove,  as  shown  at  A,  Fig.  SIOS,  has  fallen  somawhat  into  disuse,  and  the  wedge  Bjsteio 
shown  at  C  bis  been  prettjr  generally  adopted.  In  some  localities,  where  wooden  blocks  can  be  se- 
curet!  only  at  considerable  expense,  round  cobble-  or  field-stones  are  often  used.  A  combination  ot 
the  two  systems,  a  row  of  blocks  alternating  with  an  equal  section  of  rocks,  has  proved  very  satisfao- 
tory  in  materially  reducing  the  wear  and  lear  of  the  blocks.  Where  clcun-ups  are  frequent,  tbey 
have  not  been  adopted  owing  to  tbe  expense  connected  with  repaving.  Rock-riffles  alone  require 
more  water  and  stee|>er  grades  than  those  consisting  of  wooden  blocks.  The  only  objection  to  the 
use  of  wooden  blocks  is  the  cost  of  wear  uid  tear,  ll  is  gencndly  prefenible  to  set  the  blook-riffles 
near  the  head  of  sluices  where  a  large  amount  of  gold  is  oollected  and  the  clean-ups  are  frequent. 

lie  sluices  are  commonly  discontinued  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  from  which  point  for  several 
thousand  feet  down  the  ravines  or  cieek-beds  the  wotcr  i«  conducted  over  ondcrcuirents  or  other 
gold-saving  appliances  to  the  Qnnl  outlet  or  river-channel  below.  One  form  of  undercurrent  that 
has  given  good  satisfaction  is  shown  in  Fig.  3104.  The  grade  of  the  sluice  A,  leading  from  the 
tunnel  or  diggings,  may  vary  from  one-third  ot  an  inch  to  one  inch  to  the  foot     From  this  point 

down  the  creek-bed  the  undercur- 
rents are  placed  at  proper  inter- 
val. In  the  bottom  of  the  flume 
A,  near  the  point  of  discharge, 
a  "  griizly  "  of  wooden  bars  cov- 
ered with  iron  plates,  or  entirely 
of  iron,  is  placed,  with  sufficient 
s|utoe  left  between  the  bars  to 
precipitate  ail  bnC  the  coarsest  ma 
tcrisi  into  the  box  below.  TIw 
bowlders,  large  pebbles,  etc,  go 
directly  to  waste  over  the  griniy. 
The  eliminated  material  and  wa- 
ter is  cost  upon  and  spread  over 
a  large  phitfonn  B,  four  or  five 
timosthe  width  uf  tbe  sluice  above, 
aad  OS  long  »»  drcutustances  will 
admit.  While  the  grade  Is  steep- 
er, the  velocity  of  the  water  is 
sensibly  chocked.  Itiffles,  made 
in  sections  for  convenience  in  re- 
moving and  cleaning,  are  placed 
;  fi)  the  bottom.  A  portion  of  the 
debris  and  presumablyall  the  gold 
thathaseacaped  lodgment  or  amal- 
gamation, together  with  a  portion 
of  the  water,  ar«  spread  over  B, 
The  depth  being  materially  de- 
creased, some  particles  of  gold 
that  have  been  kept  In  motion 
by  the  velocity  of  the  water  and  d^hrts  in  the  main  fiume  come  to  rest,  and  the  lighter  earthy  mat- 
ters with  some  gold  pass  on.  Somethnes,  where  the  fall  will  admit,  a  second  undercurrent  is  placed 
below  the  firvt,  as  shown  at  C,  with  a  second  and  Bner  griialy,  as  at  D,  the  waste  material  passing  off 
at  E,  and  the  sand,  with  any  free  gold  or  amalgam  tfaat  may  have  escaped  the  upper  undercurrent, 
passing  into  tioi  P,  which  contains  riRlee  C  across  the  bottom,  where  it  i*  caught  and  retained. 
Undercurrents  are  used  quite  extensively  at  present  in  the  working  of  tailings. 

After  the  sluices  have  been  run  a  half  day,  they  are  considered  packed  ;  and  as  noon  as  the 
water  b^ns  to  clear  from  a  temporary  stoppage  of  the  washings,  the  regular  ciiarge  of  quicksilver 
is  added  and  the  washing  resumed.  This  operation  ia  repeated  on  the  second  and  third  days,  nntil 
tbe  riffles  bold  the  mercury  at  the  surface.  The  amount  subsequently  added  is  re^ilated  by  the 
quicksilver  ciposed  to  view,  and  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  leoglb  of  the  run.  This  will 
average  about  20  full  days.  A  longer  run  is  apt  to  result  in  a  waste  of  amnlgam,  which  becomes 
hardened  and  is  liable  to  pass  away  with  the  dSbris.  The  blocks,  riffles,  and  flumes  have  also  be- 
come worn  and  require  overhauling  and  repairing.  Aa  soon,  therefore,  as  the  time  arrives  for 
cleaning  up,  the  streams  of  water  are  used  to  wash  the  last  particles  of  loose  earth  into  the  sluices. 
Clear  water  is  then  passed  through  the  sluices,  and  the  work  of  removing  the  riffle-blocks  b^na. 
They  are  pried  out  with  the  aid  of  heavy  iron  twrs,  and  carefully  washed.  If  they  are  much  worn, 
they  arc  reduced  to  ashes  and  returned  in  t'lis  changed  form  to  the  flumes ;  if  not,  they  Bi«  laid 
aside  to  be  used  again.  While  the  above  has  been  in  progress,  the  flow  of  water  has  been  brou{.^ht 
down  to  about  halt  an  inch  over  the  bottom  of  the  flume.  The  amalgam  that  had  formed  during 
the  run,  and  collected  between  the  blocks,  is  cleansed  by  the  action  of  the  clear  water,  and.  in 
irro^tar-shaped  maaE!es  of  a  scmi.plastic  consistency  and  bright  silvery  lustre,  awaits  removal.  This 
gold  amalgam,  containing  hundreds  of  tbousands  of  separate  particles  of  the  precious  metal,  is  now 
scooped  into  sheet-iron  buckets,  and  carried  to  the  retort-room,  where  the  quicksilver  it  removed 
by  heat,  collected  under  water,  and  used  over  a{;ain,  while  the  bullion  Is  remelled,  assayed,  uid  Cast 
into  ingots  for  commei'clal  purposes.  The  excess  of  quicksilver  remaining  in  the  fiume  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  amalgam  is  scooped  into  buckets  and  used  in  tbe  next  run. 
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The  Segregate  lua  of  quickidlveT  in  several  mines  for  ■  period  of  wvenJ  vcars,  wberc  n  record 
wu  kept,  WM  OB  follows  :  S,e31,3ST  cubic  jarda  of  m&teriel  moved  bj  3,784.4^0  lulnera'  inches  of 
vBter,  with  ■  lou  in  quickeilTer  of  4,3H1  lira.,  or  t  lb.  of  quicksilver  to  9(H)  cubic  j^snis  of  pvvcl  *lid 
MO  miners'  inches  of  water.  The  loss  of  gold  in  hydraulic  nuDlng  can  onlj  be  Krrived  at  approii- 
mtielj,  as  the  tailings  arc  frequently  Donsidertd  of  too  little  value  to  pay  for  handling.  Wberc, 
however,  the  tailing  have  been  saved  and  cai-eXully  norkcd,  the  result  showed  a  loss  from  the  first 
>orkin^  of  not  more  than  2  per  cent.  What  wa«  lost  in  the  second  workings  through  Bower  ^old 
was  not  determined.  In  altering  the  grades  to  suTe  this  class  of  gold,  the  working  capadtj  of  the 
flames  is  decreased  to  such  an  extent  thai  do  definite  move  has  been  made  in  this  direction;  but  this 
Bod  other  important  matters  are  now  (1879)  in  course  of  investigation  by  scientific  experts,  who  have 
made  and  still  are  making  valuable  improvetuents  in  Ibe  line  of  effidenc;  and  economy.  Water,  that 
fonoDilj  coet  GO  cti.  per  day  for  a  miners'  inch,  can  now  be  secured  at  rales  ranging  from  2  to  10 
ct*.  per  inch. 

The  saving  applktnoes  now  in  nse  have  incTeawd  the  yield  of  gold  per  inch  to  (1  or  even  tl.fiO. 
In  addition  to  those  of  a  mecfaanicnl  nature  already  referred  to  arc  a  number  illustrated  below.  Figf. 
aiOG  and  3106  show  a  "hurdj  gtirdy  "  watct-whecl  used  in  converting  water-power  into  that  derived 


train  the  use  of  compressed  air,  etc,  to  aid  in  the  driving  of  drifLi,  tunnels,  etc.,  bj  means  of  power 
drills  of  various  kinds.  It  is  claimed  that  an  Mt.  wheel  under  a  iCKMt.  head,  using  100  miners' inctiea 
of  water,  will  furnish  ationt  BO  horse-power  at  ITS  revolutions.  A  is  the  wheel,  B  Ibe  driving-puU 
ler,  C  the  Inlet-pipe,  D  the  outlet-pipe  or  noizle,  and  S  the  shut^off  valve,  ebown  on  •  larger  scale 
at  the  right.  The  framework  is  made  of  the  meet  substantial  character,  to  avoid  vibrations  and  con- 
sequent wear  and  tear.  Ilydraulic  derricks  of  the  style  shown  m  Fig.  SI07  have  been  designed  to 
remove  large  bowlders  and  stones  that  cannot  otherwise  be  handled.  A  is  the  burdy-gurdy  watcr- 
wbecl,  B  the  water-pipe,  C  the  drum,  i>  the  rope,  and  E  the  valve.  A  decrease  in  the  speed  of  the 
rope,  with  a  resulting  increase  in  power,  is  effected  through  a  eingle  set  of  intermediate  gearing. 
The  licrman  hydraulic  derrick.  Fig.  S108,  is  arranged  for  rapid  movement  from  place  to  place,  as  it 
It  required  for  handling  materials  in  various  parts  of  the  claim.  This  derridf  is  mounted  upon  a 
plobe  C,  out  of  which  projects  a  pipe  J,  which  furnishes  the  means  of  dischnrf^ng  the  water  upon 
the  blades  of  the  wheel  /.  The  most  A,  drum  D,  and  wheel  /are  supported  upon  the  globe  C,  and 
revolve  with  it.    The  globe  receives  its  supply  of  water  through  the  pipe  O. 

While  the  flrst  ten  jeara  of  hydraulic  mining  In  California  were  largely  devoted  to  laborious  and 
costly  experiments  without  satisfactory  returns,  tbe  work  of  later  years  has  proved  very  remunera- 
tive, and  established  the  fact  beyond  a  posBibilily  of  doubt  that  the  great  bulk  of  precious  metal  still 
remuns  la  these  old  rivei'-chnnnels,  only  awaiting  the  advent  of  energy,  enterprise,  and  capital  to  bo 
nacorercd,  separated,  and  made  available  tor  use.  The  financial  importance  of  this  industry  wilt  be 
rcc^^ied  at  ■  gloncp,  when  it  is  recalled  to  mind  that  tbe  uunual  product  of  the  gravel-mining  In 
California  is  double  if  not  treble  that  derived  from  tbe  quartt,  and  that  during  the  uncommonly  dij 
MuoD  of  1871  this  State  produced  from  hydraulic  mining  alone  about  •7,000,000. 

We  are  indebted  to  Aug.  J.  fiowle,  Jr.,  E.  M.,  Hamilton  Smith,  Jr..  C.  E.,  Thomas  Egletton, 
Ph.  D.,  and  Hermann  SchnsEler,  C.  E.,  for  their  kindly  aBsiBtaoco  and  Uic  use  of  their  notes  and 
~~  'a  the  preparation  of  this  article.  F.  H.  UcD. 
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UITRAILLEUSE.    See  Obdmanix— UicHiNt  Gvns. 
HITRB-BOX.    Sec  Saws. 
UOMENTUU.     See  Dtkamics. 

HOItTAH.    See  CoNCitms  and  Cihrntb,  and  Obdnahci. 

MORTISING  AND  TENONING  MACHINES.  MoHinng  M<iehv\a.—T\\e  power  mortUing  ma- 
chine fonnB  an  excep^on  amoog  wood-working  toots,  as  it  is  the  only  machine  that  perfonns  iti 
work  bj  poailive  and  intcrmiltont  blows.  In  other  mscbines,  when  the  reaislance  Ib  too  grcBt,  the 
belts  yield  and  no  dB.iDage  occurs ;  but  with  the  mortiser  all  parts  must  be  so  proportioned  and  con- 
structed as  to  preclude  loj  posBibility  of  breaking  from  jar  or  concussion.  The  chiael-btr  m 
is  (Usaioiilar  In  different  machines,  and  the;  are  ctaBsed  as  follows  by  Mesani.  J.  A.  Fay  k  Co. : 
Sill  8111 


1.  Machines  having  ft  fixed  position  of  the  eccentric-shaft,  with  a  pOBitiie  ftnd  conllntions  rriotion 
of  the  chisel-bar,  where  the  wood  has  to  be  raised  or  brought  to  the  chisel  to  receive  ita  action. 
These  machines  hare  a  great  advantage  in  the  simplicity  of  their  construction  and  the  hieh  speed  at 
which  thev  run,  and  ore  well  adapted  to  light  work,  such  as  door,  sash,  blind,  and  furtuture  mortising. 

8.  Machines  in  which  the  mortise  is  formed  by  a  rcTolving  trarersing  auger  or  bit,  so  constructed 
as  to  out  on  the  side  as  well  as  on  the  end.  These  machines  are  eiteiuiiely  used  for  chair  and 
special  work,  whore  many  pieces  are  required  to  be  duplicated. 

S.  Machines  Id  which  the  eccentric-shaft  nnd  the  reciprocatin|;  paria  are  all  moved  to  the  work. 
The  objection  to  this  class  of  machine  is,  that  the  force  of  the  blow  falls  equally  upon  the  chisel- 
bar  and  the  treadle  of  the  operator,  eicept  as  neutralized  by  the  inertia  of  the  craok-wheel  and 
altacfamcnts.  This  class  of  machine  is  best  adapted  to  quick  molioa  and  light  work,  and  il  unBUited 
to  heavy  morticing  with  alow  motion. 
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i.  Uidiines  where  the  stroke  \a  prodaced  by  a  variable  eccentric,  locreaalng  or  diminiebing  the 
Ihroir  of  [he  chiseUbar  in  both  directions.  Ttua  class  requires  a  stroke  twice  the  depth  of  the  mor- 
liM,  with  the  clearance  added  which  gives  a  loog  motion  to  the  reciprocating  parts.  Thui  ie  apt  lo 
liDiit  the  speed  of  the  machine  and  cauae  unnDcessar;  wear  aud  Tibratioo. 


B.  The  graduated-stroke  mortisint;  machine,  where  the  motion  It  produced  bj  lengthening  the  ooo- 
nedioii  finm  the  eccentric  (o  the  chisel-bar,  starting  from  a  jtill  point. 

6.  Machines  where  the  chisel-bar  bia  a  proKreBsWe  downward  movement  to  the  required  depth  of 
nnrtise,  the  crsnk-shaft  and  guides  having  a  fiinl  poaittou. 

In  the  mortising  machine  shown  In  ftgs.  310H  and  3110,  which  aifl  front  nnd  side  views,  the 
chisels  have  a  uniform  stroke  of  B  in.  The  table  with  the  woik  thereon  is  raised  hj  the  foot-treadle 
shown  at  A,  its  height  being  regulated  by  the  hand-wheel  B  operating  the  right-  and  left-hand  Screw 
to  which  il  is  attached,  one  end  of  the  screw  acting'  upon  a,  nut  in  the  upper  end  of  the  treadle,  and 
the  other  end  operating  a  nut  attached  to  the  tabic-guide.  The  (able  is  adjustable  horiiontall;  for 
mortisioe  at  an  angle  when  required.  The  form  of  chisel  used  in  this  elaas  of  mortising  machine  ia 
shown  in  Fig.  31 1 1.  The  spndle  carrjiog  the  chisel  is  arranged  b;  suitable  mechanical  movements 
to  mike  one  quarter  turn  while  reciprocating  at  the  upper  end  of  its  movement ;  thus  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  chisel  is  brooght  at  will  to  bear  upon  either  side  or  end  of  the  mortise.  To  prevent  the  work 
from  lifting  with  the  u{>«tnike  of  the  chisel,  the  guards  O  O  are  provided. 

1%  Sll:l  represents  a  power  ush-mortiilng  machine  designed  bj  Messrs.  J,  A.  Faj  k  Co.  far 


•ish,  blind,  and  door  mortising.  It  has  a  novel  compound  bed,  on  which  the  Stuff  to  Ire  worked  it 
damped  and  moved  under  the  chisel  bj  a  rack  and  pinion,  the  treadle  raising  the  bed  so  that  the 
eUacl  enters  the  wood  gradually.    The  tool  works  la  deeper  at  each  stroke  untiftbe  dcdred  depth  if 
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g&ined,  thus  preventixig  the  severe  concussion  and  jar  which  always  ocean  when  the  chisel  enters 
the  wood  at  full  depth.  The  same  bed  is  used  for  straight  mortising  in  the  usual  manner,  as  it  is 
provided  with  bent  stops  for  holding  the  stuff,  which  are  arranged  to  swing  and  adjust  to  different 
heights.  The  bed  Is  also  arranged  for  radial  mortising,  and  the  treadle  is  contrived  so  as  to  produce 
greater  or  less  throw  of  the  table.  The  speed  of  the  light  and  loose  pulleys  is  about  600  i-evolutions 
per  minute. 

TxNOMiMO  Machikxb. — ¥ig.  8118  represents  a  tenoning  machine  having  its  cutter  at  right  angles  to 
the  work.  The  revolting  cutter  A  is  placed  upon  a  veitical  spindle  driven  by  the  belt  £,  The 
timber  is  held  by  the  clamps  C\  and  is  supported  at  the  outer  end  by  the  arm  2>,  which  carries  a 
roller  upon  which  the  timber  rests.  The  cutters  are  fed  across  the  work  by  means  of  the  hand-wheel 
i?,  which  by  means  of  screws  and  gears  traverses  the  spindle  carrying  the  cutters  in  a  straight  line, 
the  angle  of  the  tenon  cut  depending  upon  the  angle  at  which  the  work  is  set  in  the  machine.  It  is 
obvious  that,  there  being  a  work-holding  device  or  clamp  and  a  table  on  each  side  of  the  cutters,  the 
ends  of  two  separate  pieces  of  work  can  be  operated  upon  simultaneously.  In  the  engraving  the 
lower  cutter  is  shown  removed,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  thickness  of  tenon  cut  depends  upon  the 
distance  between  the  upper  and  lower  cutters,  which  is  governed  by  the  thickness  of  washer  placed 
between  them. 

Fig.  8114  is  a  patent  sash-  and  door-tenoning  machine,  in  which  the  heads  are  single,  but  so  placed 
on  their  frames  that  a  tenon  can  be  made  double  the  length  of  the  cutter  by  passing  the  stuff  through 
twice.  The  knives  are  placed  at  an  angle  on  the  heads,  which  gives  a  shearing  cutting-edge  and 
produces  smooth  work.  The  gateways  that  carry  the  cutter-head  spindles  are  gibbed  to  a  vertical 
slide,  and  are  raised  together  or  separately  as  may  be  desired,  one  screw  raising  both  frames,  which 
•  governs  the  thickness  of  the  lower  £^oulder.  The  other  screw  separates  the  heads  and  regulates  the 
thickness  of  the  tenon.  The  screws  are  furnished  with  locking  devices  to  prevent  any  vibration. 
The  machine  is  made  with  one  or  two  coping-heads,  or  without  any.  The  cope>heads  have  indepen- 
dent adjustment,  and  are  attached  to  the  cutter-head  frames.  The  countershaft  pulleys  make  about 
950  revolutions  per  minute. 

MOTION,  LAWS  OF.    See  Dynamics. 

MOULDING  is  the  art  of  producing  the  forms  or  moulds  in  which  metal  is  cast  to  a  desired  shape. 
(See  also  Casting.)  It  may  be  divid^  into  two  classes,  namely,  green-  and  dry-sand  moulding,  and 
loam  moulding.  In  the  first  class,  patterns  of  the  articles  wanted  are  universally  employed  in  form- 
ing the  mould ;  in  the  second  division,  the  ordinary  patterns  are  dispensed  with,  heavy  castings  of  a 
regular  form,  such  as  sugar-pans,  gas-retorts,  etc.,  being  produced. 

Matbrials  and  Tools. — ^The  principal  materials  used  in  the  various  branches  of  moulding  are 
sand  of  various  kinds,  clay,  blackening,  ooal-dust,  and  cow-hair. 

Sand  is  generally  the  best  material  for  forming  moulds,  as  the  hot  iron  has  no  chemioal  action 
upon  it ;  It  behaves  well  as  a  conducting  medium  for  the  air  expelled  from  the  space  by  the  metal,  and 
for  the  gases  generated  in  the  mould ;  it  possesses  considerable  adhesiveness  when  rammed  together ; 
and  it  is  made  to  conform  very  accurately  to  the  surface  of  the  pattern.  The  principal  element  of  a 
good  sand  should  be  silica,  with  a  little  magnesia  and  alumina.  Parting-sand  should  be  of  a  lighter 
color  than  the  moulding-sand,  and  should  be  clean,  fine-grained,  and  of  uniform  texture,  free  from 
salt  and  chalky  matters.  Red-brick  dust,  fresh  free  sand,  or  blast-furnace  cinder  may  be  used ;  but 
in  any  case  the  substance  employed  must  be  one  which  does  not  retain  moisture.  Green-sand  moulds 
are  faced  with  oak-charcoal  dust  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder.  Dry-sand  or  loam  moulds  are 
faced  with  wood-charcoal  dust  ground  to  powder,  or  with  a  black  wash  consisting  of  coal-dust  mixed 
with  water.  Moulding-sand  is  always  mixed  damp  with  about  1  part  of  coal  or  charcoal  dust  to  from 
10  to  15  parts  of  sand.  In  facing  sands  the  proportion  of  coal-dust  varies  from  1  In  10  to  1  in  20. 
The  use  of  the  coal-dust  is  to  supply  a*  binding  but  porous  material,  which  shall  be  of  service  when 
the  sand  and  clay  of  the  mould  shall  have  been  intensely  heated  and  perfectly  desiccated  by  the  flow- 
ing metal.  Many  other  substances  have  been  proposed  and  tried,  but  no  one  of  them  has  proved  to 
be  superior  to  coal-dust. 

Zoom  as  a  material  for  moulds  is  next  in  value  to  sand.  It  is  clay,  either  calcareous  or  ferrugi- 
nous, containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  sand.  Pyrites  and  flinty  pebbles  are  objectionable  in  it, 
and  the  presenoa  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  should  determine  its  rejection.  Loam 
is  ground  in  suitable  mills ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  porosity  to  such  portion  as  is  used  for 
the  body  of  the  moulds,  powdered  coal  and  coke,  horse-dung,  straw,  chaff,  ox-hair,  bran,  or  chopped 
tow  may  be  added. 

Mbuldert'  TooU, — In  Fig.  8115  are  represented  the  different  kinds  of  tools  used  by  moulders. 
E  is  the  trowel,  the  instrument  In  most  frequent  use.  There  are  various  sizes  of  it,  from  one-fourth 
to  2  in.  broad  in  the  blade,  and  8  in.  long  generally.  The  purpose  of  the  trowel  is  to  clean  away  and 
smooth  down  the  surface  of  the  sand,  to  press  down  and  polish  the  blackening,  repair  injured  parts 
of  the  moulding,  and  so  on.  F  is  another  form  of  trowel,  of  a  heart  shape.  It  is  particularly 
employed  for  entering  acute  angles  in  a  moulding,  into  which  the  square  trowel  evidently  cannot  go. 
H  is  another  form  of  tool  for  managing  hollow  impressions  in  the  sand.  C  is  the  form  of  the  sleeker 
and  cleaner.  As  the  trowel  is  applicable  onlv  to  open,  plain  surfaces,  this  tool  is  used  for  cleaning 
and  smoothing  sunk  surfaces  in  the  sand  which  the  ordinary  trowel  cnnnot  reach,  as  the  impression 
of  a  flange,  or  of  any  flat  part  of  a  pattern  presented  edgewise  to  the  sand.  The  upper  end  is  applied 
to  the  sides  of  such  an  impression  for  sleeking  or  smoothing  it,  and  the  under  end  goes  to  the  bottom 
where  it  is  used  both  for  taking  up  loose  sand  lying  there,  and  for  pressing  and  smoothing  down  the 
surface.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  upper  end  is  presented  edgewise  to  the  direction  of  the 
spade  at  the  under  end,  so  that  when  this  is  employed  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  recess,  the  upper  end 
stands  sidewise  to  the  sides  of  the  recess,  and  permits  free  motion.  D  is  the  first  rammer ;  it  is 
about  4  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  its  under  face  is  about  2  in.  by  1  in.    Sometimes  the  upper  end,  by  being 
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tapered  off,  is  made  to  serre  ior  forcing  holes  in  the  sand.  B  is  the  second  rammer  for  finishing  the 
work  of  the  first.  It  is  round  in  the  face,  about  8^  in.  diameter,  with  a  wooden  shank  of  convenient 
length.  A  represents  the  pincers  used  for  laying  hold  of  and  shifting  about  the  castings.  G  to  M 
represent  the  forms  of  the  cast-iron  sleekers  employed  in  the  operations  of  hollow  moulding.   J  and  K 

are  convex  and  concave  sleekers  for  corresponding  surfaces. 
SiiSw  I*  and  JT  are  tools  with  double  plane  surfaces  at  certain 

angles  to  each  other.  Of  these  there  are  a  variety  having 
their  planes  at  different  angles  to  suit  the  various  salient 
and  retreating  angles  that  occur  in  mouldings.  O  \b  a 
sleeker  for  the  impressions  of  beads,  and  /  serves  to  smooth 
flat  surfaces  generally.    Besides  these  tools,  shovels  are  used 
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for  wof^ing  the  sand,  sieves  and  riddles  for  refining  it,  and 
bellows  for  blowing  off  loose  sand  from  the  mouldings ;  pots 
for  holding  the  parting-sand  and  the  water  used,  swabs  ior 
applying  §ie  water,  and  bags  for  blackening.  There  are 
also  piercers  and  piickers,  as  they  are  termed,  being  pieces 
of  thick  iron  wire,  sharpened  at  one  end  to  a  point,  for 
piei'dng  the  sand  to  let  off  air. 
In  sand-moulding,  where  but  few  articles  are  to  be  produced  from  the  mould,  a  wooden  pattern 
fioifices ;  but  as  such  patterns  become  distorted  by  warping,  metal  ones  are  preferably  employed.  In 
order  to  make  a  metal  pattern,  however,  a  preliminary  one  of  wood  is  required ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  pattern  is  put  together  determines  the  manner  in  which  the  mould  is  to  be  made.  Hence 
the  operations  of  the  pattern-maker  control  to  a  great  extent  those  of  the  moulder.  Whenever  prac- 
ticable, the  pattern  is  so  formed  as  to  enable  its  moulding  to  be  performed  by  a  mould  parted  in  one 
place  only.  Examples  of  patterns  which  will  illustrate  the  general  principles  of  pattern-making  are 
given  further  on. 

The  explanatory  diagram.  Fig.  S116,  will  elucidate  the  principles  concerned  in  the  construction  of 
the  pattern  to  provide  for  its  extraction  from  the  mould.  The  figure  to  be  moulded  is  supposed  to 
be  a  rod  of  elliptical  section,  the  mould  for  which  might  be  diviaed  into  two  parts  through  the  line 
A  By  because  no  part  of  the  figure  projects  beyond  the  lines  a  6,  drawn  from  the  mai^n  of  the  model 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  division,  and  in  which  direction  the  half  of  the  mould  would  be  removed 
or  lifted;  the  model  oonld  be  afterward  drawn  out  from  the  second  half  of  the  mould  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  mould  could  be  also  parted  upon  the  line  (72),  becauije  in  that  direction  likewise  no 
part  of  the  model  extends  beyond  the  lines  c  d,  which  show  the  direction  in  which  the  mould  would 
be  then  lifted.  The  mould,  however  complex,  could  be  also  parted  either  upon  ABotCD^  provided 
no  part  of  the  model  outstepped  the  rectimgle  formed  by  the  dotted  lines  h  e,  or  was  undercut.  But, 
considering  Fig.  3116  to  be  turned  bottom  upward,  and  with  the  line  E  F  horizontal,  the  removal 
of  the  entire  half  of  the  mould  upon  the  lines  e  f  would  be  impossible,  because  in  raising  the  mould 
perpendicularly  to  E  F^  that  portion  of  the  mould  situated  within  Uie  one  perpendicular  e  would 
catdi  against  the  overhanging  part  of  the  oval  toward  A.  Were  the  mould  of  metal,  and  therefore 
rigid,  it  would  be  entirely  lodged  fast,  or  it  would  not  **  deliver ; "  were  the  mould  of  sand,  and  there- 
fore yielding,  it  would  break  and  leave  behind  that  part  between  A  and  E  which  caused  the  obstruc- 
tion. Consequently,  in  such  a  case,  the  mould  would  be  made  with  a  small  loose  part  between  A 
and  £*,  so  that  when  the  principal  portion,  from  Avo  F^  had  been  lifted  perpendicularly  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  e,  the  small  undercut  piece  A  to  E  might  be  withdrawn  sidewise,  on  which 
account  it  would  be  designated  by  the  iron-founder  a  drawback^  by  the  brass-founder  hfaJM  core. 

The  moulds  foe  small  castin«:s  are  made  in  frames  termed  flasks,  and  these  are  further  designated 
by  the  number  of  parts  of  which  the  flask  is  composed.  Thus,  when  there  is  but  one  parting  to  the 
mould,  the  flask,  being  composed  of  two  halves,  is  termed  a  two-part  flask,  and  so  on.  In  Fig.  8117 
is  shown  a  two-part  flask,  the  upper  portion  of  which,  C,  is  termed  the  cope^  and  the  lower,  N^  the 
nowel.  To  hold  the  sand  in  the  flask,  cross-bars  arc  employed,  which  are  fixed  to  the  flask  so  as  to 
leave  a  thickness  of  an  inch  or  two  of  sand  all  araund  the  surface  of  the  pattern.  In  Fii;.  8118  is 
shown  a  pattern  composed  of  two  halves  and  to  be  moulded  in  a  two-part  flask,  the  vertical  line  A  A 
showing  the  division  of  the  pattern. 

The  method  of  moulding  is  as  follows:  In  Fig.  3110,  N\%  the  nowcl,  placed  upon  a  piece  of 
board  B  which  rests  upon  the  floor  (or  upon  a  bench  if  the  work  is  very  small).  One  half  of  the 
pattern  P  is  placed  upon  the  board,  and  the  flask  is  filled  with  sand.    The  sand  is  at  first  sifted 


throogb  B  ueTe  Ut  eliminate  sdj  forei^  BubilanccB  uid  iiuure  h&Ting  fine  Bond  around  the  patUm, 
■o  as  to  obtain  ■  Bmooth  casting.  As  tbe  filling  proceeds,  the  sand  is  lightly  rammed  around  the 
pattern,  and  finsll;  it  is  leveled  off  erea  with  the  top  of  the  Bask.  The  Utler  is  then  turned  upside 
down,  and  the  top  half  of  the  pattern  is  placed  upon  that  already  in  the  noweL  Two  dowels  «re 
prorided  to  insure  that  tbe  two  half  patUnu  ihall  coincide  all  around  their  edges.  The  oope  is  then 
planed  upon  the  nowel,  and  to  maintain  it  in  its  proper  position  and  enshle  its  Temoral  and  rcln- 
siatement  in  the  same  place,  it  ii  prorided  with  two  pins  on  oae  side  and  one  on  the  other,  the 
nowel  baring  lugs  containing  holes  Ic  r«oeive  tbe  pin*  as  shown  in  fig.  3120.     The  top  flask  It  then 
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■imilarl;  filled  with  rammed  Band,  the  finished  mould  appearing  as  shown  Id  Fig.  3120,  in  which  P  P 
are  the  two  halves  of  the  pattern,  A^  the  nowel,  and  C  the  cope,  ft  isthcgateorholelhrougb  which 
the  melted  metal  is  pourcil.  It  is  made  either  by  forcing  a  thin  tube  through  the  cope,  or  else  by 
inserting  in  the  cope  beFore  filling  it  with  sand  a  wooden  pin,  the  extraction  of  which  after  the  cope 
is  filled  leaves  the  gate.  To  enable  the  gases  which  are  generated  by  the  melted  metal  to  escape 
gradually  without  causing  an  explosion,  the  sand  is  pierced  by  a  piece  of  fine  iron  wire,  leaving  nu- 
merous vents  wliich  arc  too  fine  lo  permit  the  melled  metal  to  enter  them,  and  yet  are  suRidently 
large  to  afford  vent,  as  it  ia  tei-mcd,  to  the  mould.     The  cope  is  taken  off  to  citract  the  psttcm,  one 


half  of  the  tatter  lifting  with  the  cope,  while  the  otiier  half  remsins  in  the  nowel.  To  loosen  ilic 
pattern  in  Ihc  mould,  so  that  It  shall  not  lift  the  sand  when  drawn  therefrom,  a  piece  of  pointed 
iron  wire  is  lightly  driven  into  the  pattern  and  tapped  laterally  in  two  or  more  directions.  Hence  tbe 
raonld  i->  nlways  lar).rcr  than  the  pattern  from  which  it  was  formed.  This,  however,  is  offset  to  some 
eitctit  In  small  castings  by  the  contraction  of  tbe  metal  while  passing  from  the  fluid  lo  the  aoltd 
stnle.  .  It  is  found  in  practice  that  in  castings  of  about  4  in.  section  the  loosening  of  the  pattern 
in  the  mould  ie  about  the  same  in  amount  as  the  shrinkage  of  the  metal  while  cooling ;  hence,  as  the 
■ize  of  the  pattern  decreases  the  casting  will  be  larger,  and  as  it  lncrcB.4es  It  will  be  smaller,  than  the 
pattern.    Id  moulding  very  small  patterns  It  U  not  neceasary  that  tbo  patterns  be  made  iit  two  balvea, 


ilthoaeti  thojm&jbe  moolded  In  »  tw»-part  fluih.  Thas  >!l  the  pattenu  in  Fig.  8121  could  be 
mtde  &  one  piece  uid  preMod  balf-wa;  into  the  rand  cf  the  novel,  as  Bhown.  After  >  pattern  is 
noolded  complete,  it  !■  necessary,  preTiona  to  pouring  the  metal,  either  to  place  weightB  upon  the 
cope,  or  elM,  aa  in  the  case  of  small  flMks,  to  clamp  them  ti^rether  as  showD  in  F^.  31!!2 ;  other- 
viae  the  gasea  generated  by  the  fluid  metal  will  cauae  the  cope  to  lift,  and  ihe  metal  witi  Soir  out 
through  the  parUng  of  the  mould. 

COBiB  are  bodiea  of  aand  placed  in  the  mould  to  Bcrre  as  a  part  of  the  pittem,  and  in  many  caeca 
to  enable  the  pattern  to  be  oet  in  a  two-part  flaeli,  where  a  three-  or  four-part  one  would  otherwieebe 
requisite.  Thup,  in  fig.  3128,  .^4  J  are  patterne  and  B  Bthe  respective  cores.  The  pntteme  in  thia 
case  would  be  made  of  tbe  forms  and  sizes  of  A  and  B  respectiTei;,  8  beins  in  each  case  removable 
frmn  A.  The  patteroB  would  be  moulded  irreepcctire  of  the  oores,  and  the  latter  would  be  plaued 
in  the  completed  mould  after  the  patteras  were  extracted.  The  cores  ihemselTeB  are  made  in  a 
Bcpatate  mould  termed  a  oore-boi,  which  is  ububII;  composed  of  two  halves  to  admit  of  the  eltrsc 
Hon  of  the  core.    Fig.  3124  showa  tbe  halves  of  a  cjliodrical  core-boi,  C  representing  the  core. 

From  tbe  weakness  of  cores  the;  are  usually  taken  from  the  box  in  the  position  in  wbldi  they 
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villlie.  Thus,  in  F!g.  3120,  the  core  C  would  be  laid  fiat  oa  an  iron  piate  and  the  sidea  of  tbeboi 
removed.  If  the  cores  are  bo  slight  as  to  render  It  neccssarj,  pieoes  of  Iron  are  inserted  In  the 
core-box  to  atrengthen  tbem ;  and  In  taj  event  they  are  dried  In  an  oven,  which  adds  considerably 
to  IbeiT  Btrength,  especially  when  floor  or  some  Bimilar  substance  is  miied  with  the  loam,  is  is  the 
tale  in  small  cores. 

Some  eore4Mxet  are  made  like  Fig.  8126,  for  eyllndtical  cores ;  these  divide  through  the  axis,  and 
art  kept  In  portion  by  |»ns ;  at  tbe  time  when  they  ara  rammed  the;  are  fixed  together  by  wood  or 
inn  BUplea,  embradng  three  sides  of  tbe  mould,  or  else  by  icrew-cUmps.  For  straight  cores,  say  I 
a.  wide,  IS  in.  long,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  the  pieces  of  wood,  fig.  3127,  are  also  I  in.  thick,  with 
u  opmiing  between  tfaem  12  in.  long  and  half  an  inch  wide.  This  core-box  is  laid  on  a  flat  board  ; 
it  ii  ilao  held  together  with  clamps,  but  without  pins  in  the  core-box,  as  the  projection  at  the  one 
end  ^les  the  poeltion ;  it  is  rammed  floBh  with  both  sides,  and  the  two  parts  can  be  then  separated 
cUiqnely.  If  it  is  preferred  to  make  the  cores  to  the  predse  lengths  Instead  of  cutting  them  off, 
<hli  eorelioi  admits  of  contraction  in  length,  in  the  manner  of  a  type-mould  ;  and  by  placing  thin 
llipe  between  the  tn  o  halves  it  may  be  temporarily  increased  in  width,  but  not  in  thickness.   F^.  8 1 28 
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it  a  thnllw  core-box  for  a  casting  with  circular  mortises ;  this  requires  dther  pins  or  piojectiODS  at 
mii  end,  as  it  cannot  be  opened  obliquely.  Core-boxes  are  sometimes  made  of  plaster  of  Paris ; 
•ood  Is  mucb  better,  and  metal  the  best  of  all. 

Many  works  require  oore-boxea  to  be  made  eipresstv  for  them ;  thus  the  dotted  line  in  Fi^.  8126 
■hows  rm  enlargement  In  tbe  centre  for  coring  a  hole  of  that  particular  section.  FtgH.  SI29and  8130 
rcpreaent  the  two  halves  of  a  brass  or  lead  core-box  suitable  to  the  stop-cock.  Fig.  3181 ;  and  FifT. 
llJ2«howB  tbe  core  Itself  after  its  removal  from  the  pai-t  of  Fig.  3130  In  which  it  is  also  figured. 
Ii  Fig.  SIS],  tbe  model  from  which  the  object  ia  moulded,  the  shaded  parts  represent  the  prqjectiona 
mmn-prvUt,  which  imprint  within  the  mould  the  places  where  tbe  extremities  of  tbe  core,  Fig. 
lit!,  are  supported  when  placed  therein. 

The  various  kinds  of  core-boxes  are  rammed  full  of  new  sand,  sometimes  with  extra  loam  ;  the 
long  cores  are  strengthened  by  wires ;  they  are  carefully  removed  from  the  boxes,  and  thoroughly 
difed  before  nse,  in  the  oven  prepared  for  the  parpose.  Others  prefer  sand,  horse-dung,  and  a  very 
hule  loam,  for  making  cores ;  these  are  dried  and  then  well  burned,  for  which  purpose  they  are  put 
faito  u  empty  orucible  within  the  flrc.  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  mom- 
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ing.  This  consumes  the  small  particles  of  straw,  and  renders  them  more  porous,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  works  become  sounder  from  the  free  escape  of  air,  which  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon. 
Fig.  3183  represents  several  examples  of  coring.  In  this  view  the  works  are  represented  of  their 
ultimate  forms,  that  is,  with  the  holes  in  them.  In  Fig.  3134,  the  models  are  arranged  in  the  flask, 
with  the  runners  all  prepared,  the  prints  of  the  cores  being  in  every  case  shaded  for  distinction. 
Thus  a  is  the  stop-cock,  of  which  explanation  has  been  already  given,  b  has  a  straight  and  a  circu- 
lar mortise ;  this  pattern  cUliva's  Us  own  tore^  as  the  model  is  made  with  mortises  like  the  finished 
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work,  c  only  requires  a  perpendicular  square  core ;  d  a  round  core  parallel  with  the  face  of  the 
flask,  and  in  this  manner  all  tubes  and  sockets  are  cast,  whether  of  uniform  or  iiTegular  bore  (see 
Fig.  8126).  9  has  two  rectangular  cores  ci'ossing  each  other  at^ght  angles;  and/  is  the  cap  of  a 
double-acting  pump,  the  core  for  which  is  shown  in  section  by  the  white  part  of  V\^.  8186,  the  shaded 
portions  being  the  metal.  The  great  aperture  leads  to  the  piston,  and  the  two  smaller  ai<e  for  valves 
opening  inwaitl  and  outward ;  this  of  course  requires  a  metal  core-box  capable  of  division  in  two 
parts,  and  made  exactly  to  the  particular  form. 

In  addition  to  the  cores  used  for  making  holes  and  mortises,  much  ingenious  contrivance  is  dis- 
played in  the  cores  employed  for  other  works  of  every-day  occurrence,  the  undercut  parts  of  which 
would  retain  them  in  the  sand  but  for  the  employment  of  these  and  analogous  contrivances.  It  will 
now  be  readily  understood  that  if,  in  Fig.  3 1 23,  the  parts  shaded  obliquely  were  separate,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  removing  first  the  upper  half  of  the  flask,  then  the  false  cores,  after  which 
the  patterns  would  be  quite  free.  By  such  a  method,  however,  the  circular  edge  of  a  sheave  would 
require  at  least  three  such  pieces ;  but  Fig.  3136  shows  a  different  way  of  accomplishing  the  same 
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thing,  when  the  pattern  is  made  in  two  parts  in  the  manner  represented.  The  entire  model  is  first 
knocked  into  the  side  A^  the  sand  is  cut  away  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  pattern,  which  terminates 
upon  the  dotted  line  a,  and  the  side  A  of  the  mould  is  then  well  dusted ;  a  layer  of  sand  is  now 
thrown  on,  and  rammed  tolerably  firm  to  form  an  annular  core,  which  is  made  exactly  level  with  the 
inner  margin  h  of  the  pattern,  and  the  core  is  well  dusted ;  lastly,  the  side  B  is  put  on  and  rammed 
SB  usual.  To  extract  the  model,  the  side  B  is  first  lifted,  the  half  pattern  h  h  (which  is  shaded)  is 
removed,  and  the  ingate  is  cut  in  the  side  J?  to  the  edge  of  the  pulley;  the  mould  is  well  dusted  with 
flour  and  replaced.  The  entire  mould  is  now  turned  over.  A  is  first  removed,  then  the  remaining 
half  pattern  a  a,  which  must  be  touched  very  tenderly  or  it  will  break  down  the  core ;  and  the  runner 
(which  divides  in  two  branches  around  the  core)  is  also  scooped  out  in  the  side  A^  which  is  dusted 
with  flour  and  replaced,  ready  for  pouring.  Common  patterns  not  requiring  cores  are  frequently 
divided  into  two  parts  in  the  above  manner,  so  that  when  the  mould  is  opened  the  pattern  may  divide 
and  remain  luilf  in  each  side ;  this  lessens  the  risk  of  breaking  down  the  mould  and  the  attendant 
trouble  of  afterward  repairing  it. 

The  cores  for  long  pipes  and  similar  objects  are  made  as  shown  in  Figs.  8187  and  8188.    A  piece 
of  board  B  is  made  with  one  edge  formed  to  suit  the  shape  of  core  required ;  an  iron  bar  2>  is 


mounted  on  two  IrestlM  A  A,  and  a  crsnk-hnndle  'a  aCDied  M  ono  end  of  H,  whicb  is  revoWed,  4nd 
a  twieled  smir  rope  ii  wound  around  il  from  end  to  end.  The  rope  is  then  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  horsc-duDg,  wbicfa  is  awept  into  cylindrical  form  bf  tbe  edge  of  the  board  B,  whlcli  it 
bcld  to  the  IrcBlles  b;  woighta  or  their  equivalents.  The  core  proper  baa  thus  a  straw  core,  throueb 
which  tbe  ga&es  generated  in  the  mould  by  the  fiuld  tzietal  may  pasa  freely  off.  In  some  cases  toe 
cores  tbemselves  are  made  in  halves  and  placed  together  after  being  dried.  An  example  of  this  is 
shown  in  t'ig.  31S9,  whidi  is  a  core  for  a  faucet-cocb,  the  line  of  division  being  denoted  bj  A  B  Q 
D.  fig-  Sliit  shows  BD  example  of  the  use  of  a  core  to  enable  tbe  patlem  to  be  cast  m  a  two-part 
flaslr.     The  pieces  A  ^  (which  could  not  otherwise  be  extracted  from  the  mould)  are  attached  to 

R]a&  8193. 


the  body  of  the  pattern  by  the  wire  shown  at  A.  C  la  a  core-print — that  is,  a  piece  of  wood  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  pattern,  but  not  to  be  found  in  the  casting,  beiug  provided  to  fonn  a  recess  in  tbe 
mould  into  which  the  core  itself  can  be  laid,  and  by  whidi  it  can  be  supported  in  the  mould.  In  tbia 
case  the  moulder  would  withdraw  the  wire  pin  after  baring  rammed  the  sand  around  the  lower  part 
of  tbe  pattern.  Hence,  when  the  body  of  the  pattern  is  withdrawn  the  piecee  A  and  B  are  left  In 
Ifae  mould,  and  must  l>e  extracted  laterally  afterward. 

Cores  are  sometimes  swept  up  aa  abown  in  Figs.  3141  and  3142,  which  represent  a  half  core  for  a 
r.UO.  flHt. 


pipe-bend.  An  iron  plate  P,  having  ita  edge  trimmed  to  the  shape  of  tbe  required  cofd.  If 
upon  whkh  thq  core  in  separate  halves  is  made  and  dried.  C  represents  the  core,  and  S 
wood  teimed  the  "strike,"  strengthened  by  the  battens  or  plates  B  B.  The  edge  of  the 
of  tbe  sirilcc  ia  leveled  oft  aa  shown.  The  core-maker  places  upon  the  iron  plate  suScien 
to  form  the  oore,  and,  pladne  the  strike  agamst  the  ^gc  of  tbe  plate,  sweeps  it  aloog 
The  semicircle  of  the  sweep  teaves  tbe  oore  upon  tbe  plate  while  removing  oft  the  surplus 


n44. 


semicircle 
il  material 
that  edge. 
material. 


or  wood  ia  filled  with  "new  und  '  or  a  strong  composition  of  clay  and  sand  m  which  a  wood  pat- 
tern Ii  moulded,  which  forms  the  coupling  and  the  ncek  of  tbe  roller.  The  middle  part  of  the 
Doold  is  the  diill,  a  heavy  iron  cylinder  well  bored.     Tbe  upper  part  of  the  mould  again  censUla  of 
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a  box,  but  is  higher  than  the  lower  box,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  head  in  which  the  impurities  of 
the  Iron  (tuUage)  are  to  be  gathered.  The.  two  boxes  with  their  contents  of  sand  must  be  well  dried. 
In  some  establishments  the  two  ends  of  the  roller  are  moulded  in  loam  over  the  chill,  to  secure  con- 
centricity of  roller  and  coupling ;  but  this  can  be  quite  as  safely  arrived  at  by  fitting  the  ears  and 
pins  of  the  boxes  well  to  the  chill.  The  chill  is  the  important  part  in  this  mould :  it  ought  to  be  at 
least  three  times  as  heayy  as  the  roller  which  is  to  be  cast  in  it,  and  provided  with  wrought-iron 
hoops  to  prevent  its  falling  to  pieces,  for  it  will  certunly  crack  if  not  maxle  of  very  strong  cast  iron. 
The  iix>n  of  which  a  chill  is  cast  is  to  be  strong,  fine-grained,  and  not  too  gray.  Gray  iron  is  too  bad 
a  conductor  of  heat ;  it  is  liable  to  melt  with  the  cast.  Iron  that  makes  a  good  roller  will  make  a 
good  chill.  The  face  of  the  mould  is  blackened  like  any  other  mould,  but  the  blackening  must  be 
stronger  than  in  other  cases,  to  resist  more  the  abrasive  motion  of  the  fluid  metal.  The  chill  is 
blackened  with  a  thin  coating  of  very  fine  black  lead,  mixed  with  the  purest  kind  of  clay ;  this  coat- 
ing must  be  very  thin,  or  it  will  scale  off  before  it  is  of  service. 

.Jobton^B  System  of  Hollow  Motilding,'-^A  great  improvement  was  effected  in  this  class  of  moulding 
by  the  arrangements  introduced  and  employed  by  R.  Jobson,  especially  where  a  large  number  of 
castings  are  required  from  one  pattern.  In  Mr.  Jobson*s  process  of  mouldiug,  after  the  pattern  has 
been  first  partially  imbedded  in  the  sand  of  the  bottom  box  as  in  ordinary  moulding.  A,  Fig.  8144, 
and  the  parting  surface  has  been  accurately  formed,  the  top  box  is  placed  on,  and  is  filled  with 
plaster  of  Paris  or  other  similar  material,  to  which  the  pattern  itself  adheres.  When  the  plaster  is 
set,  the  boxes  are  turned  over,  the  sand  is  carefully  taken  out  of  the  bottom  box,  and  a  similar  pro- 
cess repeated  with  it,  as  in  By  using  clay-wash  to  prevent  the  two  plasters  from  adhering ;  this  forms 
a  corresponding  plaster  mould  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  pattern.  These  two  plaster  moulds  may 
be  called  the  **  waste  blocks,'*  as  they  are  not  used  in  producing  the  moulds  for  casting,  but  are 
subsequently  destroyed.  Reversed  moulds  in  plaster,  C  and  D,  are  now  made  from  these  waste 
blocks,  the  pattern  being  first  removed,  by  placing  upon  the  bottom  box  a  second  top  box,  an  exact 
dnplicate  of  the  former  top  box,  and  filling  it  up  with  plaster,  having  used  clay-wash  as  before,  and 
doing  the  same  with  the  other  box.  Reversed  moulds  are  thus  obtained,  from  which  the  final  sand- 
moulds  for  casting  are  made,  by  using  them  as  ^*  ramming  blocks,"  upon  which  the  sand  forming 
the  mould  is  rammed  by  placing  a  third  duplicate  top  box,  /^,  upon  the  ramming  block,  and  a  cor- 
responding bottom  box,  ^,  upon  the  ramming  block.  The  requisite  gits,  or  gates,  runnera  and 
risers,  are  formed  previously  in  the  original  sand-mould,  and  are  consequently  represented  in  the 
ramming  blocks,  D  and  Ey  by  corresponding  projections  or  ribs  upon  the  parting  face  of  the  one 
and  hollows  in  the  other,  which  are  then  stopped  up  with  plaster,  and  these  are  properly  repeated 
in  the  final  sand-mould,  JS  and  F;  these  last  therefore,  when  put  together,  form  a  complete  mould 
for  casting,  just  like  an  ordinary  sand-mould,  G. 

LoAM-MouLDiNO. — In  the  casting  of  metals,  especially  those  having  high  melting-points,  there  is 
always  more  or  less  production  of  gases,  together  with  expansion  of  air;  and  if  the  operation  were 
performed  in  a  mould  which  was  not  porous,  the  bubbles  would  mar  the  surface  of  the  casting  as 
well  as  enter  to  a  certain  extent  into  its  interior.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  mould  should 
possess  sufficient  porosity  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  aeriform  matter.  Moisture  in  a  mould  is  only 
admissible  in  small  castings  which  cool  quickly.  Used  for  large  masses  of  molten  iron,  the  amount 
of  steam  formed^  together  with  the  expanding  gas,  would  not  only  endanger  the  mould,  but  also  the 
workmen.  Dry  moulds  made  of  loam  are  consequently  used  in  heavy  castings,  partly  for  the  above 
reasons,  and  pardy  because  sand  could  not  be  properly  manipulated  or  retain^  in  place  in  large  and 
massive  castings.  The  casting  of  large  cylinders,  bed-plates,  and  condensera  for  steamships  is  a 
very  intricate  process,  requiring  good  engineering  abilities,  skill  in  draughting,  and  experience  in  the 
designer  as  well  as  in  those  who  execute  the  work.  The  moulds  are  usually  worked  from  drawings 
instciEui  of  being  formed  upon  patterns.  A  single  piece  of  machinery  is  often  complex  in  form,  and  as 
the  art  of  the  moulder  consists  in  forming  a  hollow  cavity  where  the  carpenter  or  cabinet-maker  would 
make  a  solid  body,  it  must  be  seen  that  he  has  a  much  more  difficult  task  before  him  ;  for  he  has  not 
Q^y  to  form  an  inside  structure  similar  to  the  future  cast,  but  an  outside  one  of  a  reverse  form  aa 
well,  and  these  two  forms  must  be  perfectly  related  to  each  other.  He  has  also  to  provide  chan- 
nels and  gateways  for  the  pouring  of  the  metal,  and  they  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  secure  its  per- 
fect flowing  to  every  part,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  its  simultaneous  cooling.  Allowance  must  also 
be  made  for  shrinkage,  and  an  almost  infinite  number  of  precautions,  suited  to  particular  exigencies 
as  they  arise,  must  be  observed.  The  draughting  requires  g^at  forethought  and  calculation,  and  the 
execution  not  only  involves  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  plan,  but  a  constant  vigilance  in  avoiding 
errora  and  causes  of  miscarriage.  A  description  of  the  moulding  and  casting  of  a  complex  piece  of 
machinery  would  require  a  very  great  detail  of  explanation  and  numerous  illustrations,  and  then  could 
not  be  comprehended  except  by  repeated  visits  to  the  foundry.  The  moulding  and  casting  of  a  sim- 
ple cylinder  will  therefore  be  taken. 

A  loam-mould,  secured  in  a  pit,  and  i^eady  for  castin^r,  is  represented  in  Fig.  S146.  a  is  a  hollow 
mould  surrounding  the  core,  and  surrounded  by  the  cope ;  6,  hollow  inside  of  core  ;  e  c,  bolts  hold- 
ing cope  together ;  <f,  air-tube  for  discharging  air  from  core ;  e  0,  air-tubes ;  //,  pouring-holes.  It 
is  constructed  in  the  following  manner.  An  iron  foundation-plate  is  laid  upon  the  floor  of  the  foun- 
dry, and  leveled.  An  iron  ring,  flat  and  of  a  breadth  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  core 
which  is  to  be  built  upon  it,  and  of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  inside  of  the  future  cylinder,  is  laid 
down,  and  the  core  is  built  upon  it  to  the  height  desired.  An  apparatus  for  describing  and  sweeping 
the  surface  of  the  core  is  now  erected,  which  is  called  a  sweep,  and  consists  of  a  spindle  and  tem- 
^plet,  represented  in  Fig.  8146.  An  arm  a,  supported  by  some  portion  of  the  building,  holds  the  np- 
-  per  end  of  the  spindle  6,  while  the  lower  end  turns  in  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  foundation-plate. 
'A  collar,  <;,  which  may  be  adjusted  at  any  required  height,  is  provided  with  an  arm,  to  which  again 
the  templet  d  is  firmly  held  by  means  of  a  mortise,  which  slides  over  the  arm,  and  may  be  set  at  any 
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desired  dutancc  from  (he  Bpindle.  Prom  the  conatniction  of  the  machine  it  will  be  perceired  that  it 
■Dij  be  aied  to  describe  either  the  inaer  or  outer  surface  of  a  cyliader ;  therefore  II  ccrres  to  give 
tonn  both  to  the  lurfnce  of  (he  coi-e  and  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cope.  After  the  sveep  is  placed 
|n  position,  the  core  is  commeoced  bj  building  up  a  cylinder  of  briclinork  upon  the  drcular  plate, 
1U  dimensions  being  goTemcd  bj  the  templet,  which  in  sweeping  about  its  axis  should  leave  a  email 
■pace  between  itself  and  the  brlcke  to  allow  of  finisbing  with  loam.  The  bricks  are  laid  up  in  loam, 
■ad  die  same  material  is  laid  upon  the  surface  until  it  has  auffldcnt  thickness  to  be  scraped  off  b; 
iIk  templet,  as  shown  in  Fig.  Site.  The  top  of  the  core  amj  be  swept  snd  leTcled  b;  the  ann,  the 
templet  being  remoTed.    If  tbe  cylinder  is  to  be  cast  with  a  bottom,  an  iron  plate  is  fitted  to  th? 


"Pper  eud  of  tbe  core,  and  a  proper  thickness  of  loam  laid  upon  it.  This  mn;  be  built  upon  the 
?"*i  or  it  may  be  done  separately,  and  the  parts  put  togelber  after  they  are  dried.  When  the  cfite 
)t  Gnished  it  is  lifted  by  a  crane,  by  means  of  chains  orrods  attached  to  Che  circular  plate  upon  which' 
It  Wits,  upon  a  car  which  passes  on  a  track  to  one  of  the  drying  ovens  represented  in  Fig.  8H7.  Tbe 
^plet  is  then  placed  at  that  distance  from  the  spindle  by  which  it  will  describe  the  inner  cylindrical 
nrface  of  the  cope,  which  Is  bailt  up  with  brickwork  and  loam  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  used 
for  tbe  core,  except  that  for  convenience  It  is  usually  built  in  two  sections  (see  Fig.  S148).  Iron 
mil  ire  laid  in  the  brickwork,  paasii^  from  top  to  bottom,  and  securely  fastened  to  the  bottom 
plsle.  A  cap  is  then  made  by  fitting  an  iron  plate  to  tbe  top,  adding  brick  and  loam,  and  securing 
it  by  (be  mda  wbicb  paM  throdgb  tbe  walls  from  the  bottom  pUile.     When  finished,  all  these  par^ 
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art  washed  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  or  plumbago  dust  and  water,  the  mixture  h 

tppUed  two  or  three  times.     A  strong  cross-piece  of  Iron  is  then  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  cope, 

b(nctcd  by  means  of  a  crane  upon  the  carriage,  and  taken  to  the  oren. 
After  both  core  and  cope  have  been  thoroughly  dried,  they  arc  towered  into  a  pit  formed  in  Che 

floor  of  the  furnace.  Upon  the  bottom  of  this  pit  there  is  an  Iron  foundation  upon  which  the  cope 
ud  (he  core  both  rest,  and  to  which  tbey  are  properly  adjusted  and  secured.  Care  has  been  taken 
10  provide  the  cope  with  the  necessary  boles  for  pouring  and  for  the  discharge  of  air.  Sand  is  then 
ihTowa  into  the  pit  about  tbe  sides  of  the  mould,  and  well  camped  down  to  prevent  any  spreading 
imbi^  tbe  casting.     The  relation  of  the  parts  is  represented  In  fig.  3149.     A  powerful  eipaaslve 


withstaod  the  preaaure.  loto  the  holes  ioUndcd  for  tlio  escape  or  air  iroQ  tubes  aie  placed,  of  Huffi- 
cisnt  lAigtIi  to  i-cach  abore  &  lajer  of  loam  which  U  now  laid  over  the  cope.  Into  the  holes  for 
pouring  p1u(;s  nre  placed  and  the  loam  formed  uound  tliem  in  cups,  which  are  connected  with  chan- 
nels lhrou;;h  which  the  metal  runs  in  pouring.  Id  tlie  figure  a  tube  ia  seen  leading;  a  few  inches 
downwaiil  fi'ODi  the  lower  part  of  the  hollow  of  the  oorc,  then  horizontally  bej^ond  the  edge  of  the 
mould,  and  thence  up  to  the  surface  of  the  foun- 
tut  dry  floor     This  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 

gaseous  products  from  the  cure.  In  casting  a, 
cylinder  without  a  bottom,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  tube  extended  directly  upward  to 
the  surface.  The  securing  of  the  mould  for  the 
cylinder  of  a  large  steam-engine  is  a  matter  which 
requires  the  greatest  vigilance.  The  pit  into  which 
it  is  lowered  muxt  be  dry,  and  is  generally  built 
like  a  cistern  and  bricked  ind  cemented  on  the 
sides  and  bottom:  and  care  must 'be  taken  to 
keep  the  mould  dry  till  the  casting  is  done.  The 
cope  must  be  well  bolted  to  the  bars  ihrtt  oome 
through  the  sides  from  the  bottom.  A  rim  of 
iron  plating  may  be  placed  around  the  part  that 
projects  above  the  ground,  reaching  high  enough 
above  the  top  of  the  cope  to  hold  a  layer  of  sand. 
A  heaiy  iron  cross  is  then  mised  over  the  mould 
and  fastened  with  bolts,  by  which  and  also  by  its 

■    of  casting.    This  is  c»II(S  packing.     Fig.  8141* 

represents  the  packing  of  a  mould  for  ft  large 

cylinder. 

Siatep-moulding  for  small  woi'k  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  31B0  to  3108.     Let  it  be  required  to  produce 

a  casting  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  3160,  a  sort  of  pan  or  bailer,  o^ea  used.     Hg.  3153  is  a  sectional 

fie*  of  the  mould  complete ;  it  Is  formed  of  two  parts,  the  lower  being  called  the  "  seal "  and  the 

upper  the  "  cope."    Figs.  31S3  and  31S4  illustrate  tiie  method  of  Torming  oach  of  these  parts.     The 
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material  used  by  the  founder  is  called  loam,  a  cl.ijey,  pinslic  composition,  very  soft.     After  a  certain 

quantity  of  tliis  material  has  been  piled  up,  the  sweep  is  revolved:  it  shears  down  the  high  places 

and  indicates  the  holes  or  hollows.     Into  the  latter  more  material  is  placed,  and  the  sweep  is  passed 

round  again,  and  so  on  until  the  job  is  perfected.     It  will  be  noticed  In  I'lg.  31G3  that  the  two  parts 

of  tlie  mould  si's  retained  in  their  proper  position  by  a  projection 

„    on  one  fitting  into  a  recess  in  the  other ;  this  U  the  seat  proper, 

^      and  Is  Indicated  throughout  by  S  S.    The  pattern-maker's  part  is 

^     to  form  the  sweeps,  which  he  docs  in  the  following  manner :  On  k 

^      piece  of  board  of  the  proper  thickness  tor  a  sweep,  the  site  of 

which  depends  on  the  size  of  the  work,  he  draws  an  outline  of  the 

■    'ntcrior  and  exterior,  from  the  c*iitre  outward ;  and  beyond  this 

/fl  off  his  seat,  as  shown  at  Fig.  31  &2,  the  dotted  lines  repre- 

^    neniing  the  interior  of  the  piece,     lie  has  then  siuipl;  to  cut  awiy 

I      to  Uie  Interior  line,  and  also  the  step  at  S,  and  one  board  is  finished, 

unless  he  linowa  the  diameter  of  the  spindle  anil  the  position  of  the 

holes  in  the  carrying  brocket  attached  thereto,  in  which  case  he  is  supposed  to  cut  off,  parallel  with 

the  centre-line,  a  portion  equal  to  the  radius  of  tlie  spindle,  as  a  recess  for  the  hub  of  the  bracket 

B,  and  to  bore  the  boles  for  the  bolts.     The  board.  Fig.  SIBt,  when  reversed,  should  fit  that  in  Fig. 

S15S  at  the  lower  part,  and  be  of  n  shape  to  colnddc  with  the  dotted  line.    Its  length  must  be  enough 

to  extend  to  the  cenli'c,  minus  the  radius  of  the  spindle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3151. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  lines  showing  the  grain  of  the  wood  that  the  board  in  I^lg.  3ISI  is  formed  of  two 
pleoea,  lapped  at  the  comer  to  give  strength ;  and  to  avoid  too  mach  cross  grain,  battens  ma;  be  added 


job.  in 
he  lay 


when  It  is  thoogbt  necetury.  In  flirlking  ap  oorea  with  a  horitontnl  spindle,  tbe  working-edge  of 
the  board  should  b«  beveled  {  and  it  Is  hardlrnecessary  to  say  that  the  same  ii  applicable  m  tbis  case. 
PP,t"ig.S\61,ii  a  circolar  plate  of  cast  Iron,  used  lo  support  the  mould  while  sori;  it  is  not  shown  la 
Fig.  3103.     By  the  same  method,  oolj  xarying  the  outline  of  tbe  sweeps,  a  large  ctass  of  circular  work 


maj  be  produced,  including  vases,  speed-cones,  etc.  Sometimes  it  is  necestar]'  lo  cast  brackets,  pipes, 
or  oilier  projerlione  upon  the  main  pleoe;  to  <1o  this,  patterns  must  be  made  of  those  projeclioDv,  and 
as  many  pattenu  as  there  are  projections.  The  height  at  which  it  Is  required  to  bed  in  these  brack- 
ets, eic,  mast  be  indicated  lo  the  moulder  by  a  small  V  cut  into  the  awecp ;  this  will  produce,  as  the 
sweep  revolves,  a  line  upon  the  mould.  For  the  rest,  unless  simple  directions  can  be  given,  the  pat. 
tem-malur  usually  visits  tbe  foundry,  and  assists  in  placitig,  or  at  least  in  verifyiog  the  position  of 
tiie  pieces.  When  the  mould  is  sufficiently  hard,  and  before  it  is  baked,  these  patterns  are  withdrawn. 
A  good  ilhistralion  of  the  manner  in  which  moulds  may  be  used  in  conjunclJon  with  sweeps 
is  fWoiEhed  in  tbe  ordinary  engine-cylinder,  tig.  3154  is  a  scctioaal  elevation  of  a  complete  mould. 
FIr.  31S0  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the  same,  on  the  line  A  B,  showing  tbe  outlet  Iot  the  eihaust- 
steam.  This  mould  is  composed  of  four  parts  that  ire  swept  or  struck  up,  namely,  S  S  the  seat, 
A  B  the  body,  C  C  the  cope,  and  it  tbe  main  core.  The  latter  may  be  struck  up  on  a  horizontal 
arbor  or  formed  la  a  box.  In  addition  to  the  parts  above  enumerated  are  the  two  steam-port 
cores  and  the  eihansl.port  core,  all  foraicd  in  core-boxes.  The  procedure  is  as  follows ;  With  a 
board,  shown  in  Hg.  KlSfl,  the  seat  S  8ia  struck  up  ;  upon  this  when  dried  Is  placed  a  Saugeof  wood. 
It  is  set  centmlly ;  the  seat  is  also  carefully  beveled  and  set  by  the  spindle.  A  pattern  of  the  slid*. 
face,  with  the  parts  in  which  the  steam  and  exhaust  passages  occur,  is  set  in  position  on  this  flange^ 
tbe  top  flange  of  wood  is  now  added,  and  temporarily  Gied  to  tbe  slide-face  pattern,  and  shored  up 
on  the  opposite  side,  so  ss  to  maintain  it  true  and  level.  With  the  boortl,  ^g.  SIOT,  Is  fonntd  the 
body,  A  B.     Tbe  sfiape  of  the  ei- 

terior  of  the  mould  is  not  impor-  tlSt. 

tant;  it  is  lefl  rough,  but  some 
mark  must  be  io«de,  so  as  to  be 
able,  after  removing  it  from  the 
seal,  to  restore  it  lo  the  position  is 
before.  When  the  body  has  dried 
sttffidently,  the  pattern  flanges  and 
slidc-fsce  are  withdrawn,  the  body 
being  lifted  from  the  seat  for  tbis 
purpose  by  meaaa  of  bolts  passing 
through  it,  and  tcrminoting  in  a 
cast  annular  plate  at  tbe  bottom. 
The  projecting  flanges  on  the  slid e- 
face  are  atlnchcd  by  wires  or  dove- 
t^ls;  otherwise  tbe  piece  would 
he  locked  in  the  mould.  Tbe  iide- 
priot  for  the  eihaost.port  is  at- 
tadied  alfo  by  a  loose  wii'e.  Ilg. 
8108  is  a  board  for  Sweeping  up 
theeope,  CC.  The  whole  of  these 
boards  are  represented  as  carried 
to  the  centre  of  the  spindle;  al- 
lowance must  therefore  be  nude 
for  the  spindle  and  bracket.  For 
very  lar^  cylinders,  wood  flanges 
are  not  ni^,  the  sweeps  being 
made  (o  a.  shape  lo  perform  tbe 
whole  of  the  work. 

HotiLD-IIAEIIca  llACHinEB. Fig. 

sits  represents  Eaves  &  Broad- 

modow's  macbine  for  ramming  the  moulds  of  small  castings.  There  ia  a  carriage  composed  of  a 
tabic  A,  which  la  supported  on  segmental  arms  it,  the  latter  resting  on  ways  C,  attached  to  the 
u^  standard.    The  s^mcnls  B  are  connected  and  travel  upon  the  same  arc,  so  that  upon  them 


the  table  can  be  moved  toward  or  tntm  tbe  workmui  >l  will.  la  the  table  is  so  sperture,  throng 
which  works  the  rod  Bupporting  the  platen  D.  The  lower  end  of  the  rod  receives  a  projection  on 
the  vibrating  cross-piece  &  To  tbe  latter  is  attsclied  the  operating  lever.  In  moulding,  the  table 
is  first  swung  ontward  bj  pushing  up  the  lever,  sad  Bo  looked.  Then  the  match  and  pattern  are  laid 
apoD  the  platen,  nnd  above  the  former  the  tower  half  of  the  snap-fiask.  After  the  sand  is  put  in, 
and  the  receptacle  cvcnl;  filled,  the  back-board  is  laid  on  top,  the  table  swung  in,  and  the  lever  pulled 
down.  The  back-board  is  thus  brought  up  ^un«t  tbe  head-plate,  forcing  down  the  loose  sand  be- 
neath it.  The  table  \a  again  carried  outward  :  on  tbe  pressure  being  relaxed  the  inntch  U  rcinoved, 
the  fiask  reversed,  and  the  cope  adjusted :  sand  is  placed  in  as  before,  another  t>oard  is  laid  above. 
and  the  whole  is  oonprcssed.     Houlds  lor  small  objects  can  be  ouule  bj  this  machine  Id  a  little  over 

half  the  time  required 
to  produce  tbcm  by 
hand ;  and  In  general 
tbe  average  saving 
of  labor  effected  ii 
about  88  per  cent 

UoULDINO     UlCHIIIK. 

—In  Mgs.  S160  and 
S 1 6 1  i  i  shown  a  mould- 
ing macliine  for  work 
of  large  gear-wheels, 

etc ,  upon  an  improved 
plan,  as  rc^nta  the 
I    mechanical  ineana  of 
i    moving  tbe  moulding- 
board  to  the  required 

*  It  has  lutbetto 
becD  usual  in  ma- 
ehiiiesof  this  class  to  employ  a  aeries  of  "chMige-wheels,"  by  the  variation  of  which  aoertaiu  deflniUi 
number  of  changes  In  the  pitch  or  interval  of  diviidoD  can  be  produced ;  but  in  the  machlnea  we  aiiaw 
in  OUT  engravings,  all  change-w heels  are  dispensed  with,  and  tbe  limitation  as  to  pltdi  or  intetval  of 
division  is  practically  infinite. 

The  invention  itself,  speaking  strietW,  consists  in  the  application  of  a  small  hinged  stop  oarried  by 
a  movable  slide  placed  ou  the  edgB  of  ■  plate-wheel  or  disk,  about  10  indies  in  diameter,  whidi  is 
clearly  seen  in  each  machine.  This  disk  is  a  fixture,  and  through  Its  centre  work*  the  spindle  and 
worm  whicb  gears  into  the  master  worm-wheel  of  the  toacliine,  tbe  spindle  bdng  turned  as  may  be 
needed  by  the  handle  seen  In  front.  The  worm-wheel  may  be  of  any  oonveoient  size  and  pitch,  but 
must  of  course  be  thoroughly  well  cut  to  reproduce  good  work.  The  worm-lk'heelB  in  the  ma- 
chtnes  we  illustrate  have  b^  made  witb  200  teeth,  but  Siere  Is  nothing  to  prevent  any  other  nuoK 
ber  of  primary  divisions  being  employed.  Tbe  handle  shown  on  the  end  of  the  worm-apindte  has  k 
apting-cBieh  in  it,  whicb  sliiis  into  a  notch  cut  for  Its  reception  in  the  face  of  the 
disk,  when  the  handle  is  in  its  normal  position  as  shown ;  the  handle  is  also  so 
arranged  that  It  can  be  made  looae,  or  firmly  grip  tbe  worm-spiodle  at  tbe  will  of 
the  operator  using  the  muclune,  by  simply  turning  a  small  handle  and  s 
shown  in  Fig.  3160,  or  by 
the  longitudinal  movement 
imparted  to  the  central  pin 
shownin  Fig.  3161,  In  which 
oas?  the  handle  is  hinged 
for  this  purpose  at  about 
midway  of  its  length.  In 
each  case  the  effect  is  tbe 
same,  and  the  handle  may 
be  made  to  slip  freely  on 
the  spindle,  or  to  turn  Iho 
spindle,  as  may  be  desii-ed. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
if  the  handle  be  made  to 
grip  the  spindle  and  one 
complete  turn  be  given  to  it,  the  resulting  movement  will  be  that  the  machine  will  have  been  moved 
in  exaut  aeoordsnce  with  the  division  of  tbe  worm-wheel,  or  ^tfj-,  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
and  would  therefore,  in  a  wheel-moulding  machine,  as  Fig.  8160,  be  suited  for  making  a  wheel  with 
300  teeth.  But  if  a  wheel  of  only  100  teetb  were  required.  It  is  equally  evident  that  two  turns  of 
the  handle  would  produce  the  required  result.  But  it  201  teeth  were  neeled,  or  any  naraber  greater 
than  ZOO,  the  handle  must  be  moved  something  la»  than  one  entire  revolution;  and  if  less  llian  SCO 
teeth  be  required,  the  handle  must  make  something  mart  than  one  revolution.  For  properly  attain- 
ing this  purpose,  the  periphery  of  Ibe  disk  is  carefully  divided  into  1,000  parts,  whicb  are  clearly 
marked  upon  it  by  fine  lines. 

The  movable  slide,  with  il«  little  hinged  stop,  can  be  set  to  any  one  of  the»e  divisions,  or  even,  if 
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need  be,  between  any  two  of  them,  though  such  accuracy  will  be  practically  unnecessary.    Thus,  for 
a  division  for  100  teeth,  the  handle  must  be  made  to  turn  the  spindle  two  entire  turns,  that  is, 

800  200  200 

-— ■  =  2 ;  for  150  teeth,  ---  =  1.888  turns ;  for,  say,  167  teeth,  —r;  =  1.2788  full,  or  1.2789  nearly ; 

100  160  »        I     i^»  2QY  ''  ' 

200 
for  201  teeth,  j~-  =  0.996,  the  on<or  cither  way  being  less  than  t^s^^^^  of  the  circumference. 

But  to  render  this  system  of  measurement,  which  in  itself  is  not  new,  practically  useful  for  tho 
purposes  named,  we  find  the  movable  hinged  stop  and  the  loose  movement  of  the  handle,  or  the 
patented  portions  of  the  apparatus,  applied.  Taking  the  firat  example  (100  teeth),  the  handle  would 
simply  be  made  to  take  two  turns,  that  is,  from  the  notch  round  to  the  notch  twice,  to  produce  the 
first  division.  In  the  second  case,  the  movable  slide  would  have  to  be  **  set "  with  the  face  of  the 
hinged  stop  at  the  division  line  833,  or  at  one-third  of  the  way  round  the  disk  from  the  notch ;  and 
being  thus  set,  the  hinged  stop  must  be  turned  back  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  allow  the  handle  to  pass 
it  on  its  first  turn,  but  must  be  put  down  so  as  to  stop  the  handle  at  that  precise  point  on  its  second 
turn.  Then  the  spindle  should  be  fixed  in  its  position  by  the  set-screw  seen  best  in  Fig.  8164, 
while  the  handle  itself  is  set  fi-ce  from  the  spindle  (as  before  described)  and  passed  backward  from 
the  stop  to  its  normal  position.  When  again  tightened  on  the  spindle,  and  the  side  set-screw  is 
slackened,  the  next  division  can  be  produced  iu  like  manner.  In  short,  the  action  may  be  described 
as  consisting  of  **  a  turn,"  or  **  turns,"  or  "  a  part  of  a  turn,"  or  "  a  turn  and  a  part  of  a  turn,"  or 
**  turns  and  a  part  of  a  turn." 

It  will  easily  be  understood  how  this  system  of  subdivision  may  be  carried  to  any  desired  degree 
of  exactitude,  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  master  wheel,  and  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  disk  and  the  increase  of  the  divisions  upon  its  periphery,  or,  if  needed,  by  the  change  of  tho 
disk  into  a  second  master  wheel,  and  the  application  of  the  disk  to  it  as  before,  by  means  of  which 
the  minuteness  of  the  divisions  could  be  carried  to  any  extreme  short  of  infinite.  We  have  made 
personal  examination  of  some  of  these  machines,  and  have  found  them  giving  great  satisfaction  both 
to  the  owners  and  to  the  workmen  using  them.  . 

The  care  required  in  the  use  of  these  mnchincs  is  no  greater  than  that  which  is  necessary  in  any 
others  of  a  similar  nature.  The  application  of  the  patented  stop,  and  the  loose  return-motion  of 
the  turning  handle,  is  exceedingly  simple.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  one  of  our  examples  (201 
teeth)  is  a  case  of  a  prime  number,  the  production  of  which  by  any  combination  of  change-wheels 
not  having  over  201  teeth  among  them  is  simply  impossible  from  a  master  wheel  with  200  teeth, 
except  with  a  partial  movement  of  the  handle  to  some  point  other  than  its  normal  stopping-place, 
which  said  point  would  change  and  need  to  be  carefully  remeasured  each  time  the  required  move- 
ment from  tooth  to  tooth  is  to  be  made. 

In  the  new  arrangement,  however,  the  measurement  is  once,  and  only  once,  made  for  each  wheel 
that  has  to  be  moulded,  and  the  pitches  or  divisions  that  ara  formed  will  be  absolutely  equal  from 
first  to  last,  and  any  number  of  divisions  may  be  made  from  2  up  to  200,000  by  the  disk  as  supplied, 
or  to  higher  numbers  if  needed,  without  a  single  change-wheel.  The  useful  application,  therefore, 
of  the  invention  cannot  fail  to  be  appredated,  and  should  tend  to  a  great  extension  of  the  use  of 
wheel-moulding  and  wheel-cutting  machines,  and  the  consequent  improvement  in  all  classes  of  ma- 
chinery in  which  toothed  wheels  are  employed. 

Statuk-Mouldino. — ^The  method  of  proceeding  to  make  a  mould  for  a  plaster  statue  from  a  clay 
model  is  as  follows :  The  model  is  made  pretty  wet,  so  that  the  moisture  from  the  plaster  will  not  be 
too  much  absorbed  before  it  sets.  Then  a  mixture  of  plaster  and  water  is  spread  over  a  certain 
selected  portion  of  the  statue,  say  the  front  half  of  the  head  and  chest,  a  barrier  of  clay  having  been 
previously  erected  along  the  boundary  line.  After  the  plaster  has  set  the  clay  barrier  is  romoved, 
any  injuries  that  may  have  happened  to  the  back  part  of  the  head  and  chest  are  repaired,  and  the 
edges  of  the  plaster  soaped  or  washed  with  a  mixture  of  day  and  water.  A  plaster  mixtura  is  then 
spread  over  the  back  of  the  head  and  chest,  the  two  applications  encasing  the  whole  body  above  the 
waist.  The  remainder  of  the  body  may  be  taken  in  two  or  four  pieces.  If  one  limb  is  partially 
raised  or  much  separated  from  the  other,  it  may  be  taken  in  two  halves  by  itself ;  but  if  not,  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  and  both  limbs  may  be  moulded  in  two  pieces,  one  before  and  one  behind.  Very 
often  one  arm  will  be  taken  with  the  chest,  while  the  other  one  will  be  taken  separately.  After  set- 
ting, all  the  pieces  may  be  removed,  and  of  course  some  of  the  clay  will  be  brought  away  with  them ; 
but  that  is  of  no  consequence  if  the  plaster  mould  is  a  good  one,  because,  with  care,  a  copy  is  now . 
secured.  After  removal,  the  separate  pieces  are  cleaned  with  water  and  the  careful  use  of  a  brush. 
The  pieces  may  then  be  put  together  and  the  different  parts  of  the  statue  cast.  Measurements  have 
been  taken  from  certain  points  on  the  clay  model  to  the  dividing  lines,  and  recorded.  These  points 
and  lines  are  reproduced  on  the  plaster  casts,  so  that  their  edges  may  be  cut  to  predsely  fit  cadi 
other  and  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  original  model.  The  statue  is  then  completed  by  putting 
all  the  parts  together  and  cementing  them  with  plaster  mixture,  which  is  sproad  on  over  the  scams 
on  the  inside  by  the  hand,  introduced  through  on  opening  made  for  that  purpose,  which  is  afterward 
repaired  in  the  same  way.  If  a  bronze  copy  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  bronze-founder  prefers  to  have 
the  pieces  separate,  of  course  the  joining  will  not  be  done.  In  cases  where  the  statue  is  clad  to  the 
throat,  there  will  be  one  additional  piece  of  work  to  be  performed  to  prepare  it  for  the  bronze- 
foonder,  ^hich  is  to  detach  the  head,  and  add  plaster  in  a  conical  form  to  the  neck,  which  is  to  be 
fitted  into  a  collar;  for  the  head  should  be  cast  separately  in  bronze,  and  the  artist  should  separate  it 
and  fit  it  in  its  joint  himself,  so  that  the  proper  pose  shall  be  preserved. 

A  statue  in  bronze  is  cast  in  two  or  more  pieces,  generally  in  from  four  to  six,  the  number  of  pieces 
usually  being  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  mechanical  and  technical  skill  of  the  founder.  The  princi-  • 
pal  difficulty  in  casting  a  statue  whole  is  the  cracking  and  stndning  of  parts  on  cooling  and  con- 


tntctton  of  the  meial.  I(,  however,  this  cui  be  cast  rcry  tbm,  tai  unlformlj  eh)  in  every  part,  aratil- 
ing  raugeB  where  there  Hrit  folds  of  dress  or  &□;  Irregulsr  surfaces,  no  cracking  ma;  occur.  It  U  not 
always,  however,  dcslriLble  U>  avoid  division,  because  the  parts  ma;  be  skillfully  joined  and  mach 
tedious  labor  saved.  In  the  case  of  such  a  work  as  the  statue  of  Pal  Ins,  shown  in  Fig.  S 1  a2,  the  whole 
figure,  with  (lie  exception  of  the  right  arm  and  upper  part  of  the  spear,  which  are  to  be  removed, 
may  be  cost  in  one  pieoc.  If  o(  plaster,  we  will  suppose  the  model  to  have  been  varnished  with  a 
solution  of  shellac  ill  alcohol,  previous  to  which  it  may  have  been  painted  with  linseed  oil  and  dried, 
to  harden  the  surface;  but  this  may  have  been  omitted.  The  statue  is  laid  upon  some  very  fine 
loam  in  thu  iron  flask  in  which  it  is  to  be  coat,  and  well  adjusted  in  a  bed  prepared  for  it,  which 
tu  iU  surface  perfectly,  giving  a  firm  nuppoi't.  A  quantity  of  fine  lOBin  (which  Is  only  to  be  obtained 
in  a  few  localities,  possessing  peculiar  physical  properties,  adhesive  and  jet  porous),  after  having  been 
l^und  several  times  in  a  mill  resembling  a  sugnr-mjll,  is  taken  in  small  portions  at  a  lime  and  pressed 
and  hammered  into  compact  sections  upon  the  sui-tace  of  the  model.  Each  section  must  embrace 
Hucb  parts  as  will  allow  of  its  beio^  di-awn.  The  process  is  similar  to  that  of  making  a  pieoe-moold 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  except  that  the  material  in  the  latter  cose  !s  spread  on  in  a  plasiic  condition, 
while  the  former  is  rammed  and  hammered  on.  It  is  a  verydllficult  and  tedious  one,  i-equiiiug  several 
weeks  and  sometimes  months  to  make  a  mould  for  a  lifc-sizo  statue.  In  Germany  a  composition  ii 
used  which  is  spread  on  like  piaster  and  allowed  to  harden.  Whatever  material  is  employed,  the 
problem  is  to  fit  together  firm  but  porous  sections  over  the  whole  surface,  of  such  forma  and'  dimeo- 


sions  as  will  be  most  convenient  for  drawing  from  the  model,  and  also  for  supportlnc;  each  other  after 
the  model  is  removed.  (See  Fig.  3163.)  Iron  rods  and  stays  arc  placed  in  the  section  while  thoy 
are  being  hammered  together,  and  channels  leading  fi-om  the  top  to  the  bottom  must  be  formed  in 
them  through  which  to  pour  the  metal.  They  are  represented  in  the  sectional  cut,  Fig.  3164.  After 
this  team  piece-mould  is  completed,  a  number  of  the  sections  are  laid  in  a  bed  of  loam  in  a  6mA,  and 
the  forming  of  the  core  is  commenced  within  the  cavity.  It  is  made  of  the  same  material,  a  verj 
fine  loam,  which  was  used  for  the  outer  mould,  eicept  that  sometimes  it  has  miiod  with  it  a  small 
portion  of  molasses  or  pa^te.  It  is  hammered  together  in  the  same  way,  and  when  completed  ii  a 
facsimile  of  the  originn!  model.  It  must  contain  an  iron  frame,  orsnumberot  iron  i-ods,  to  strengthen 
ll,  and  also  some  pierced  tubing  for  carrying  off  the  expanded  gases  wliich  arc  generated  in  'pour- 
ing. Ii'oii  rods  must  also  be  passed  in  two  or  more  places  throui^h  it,  their  ends  entering  and  real- 
ing  in  the  outer  mould.  When  the  latter  has  been  carried  op  piece  by  piece  and  the  hollow  completely 
filled  with  the  hammered  loam,  it  is  to  be  removed  and  the  loam  statue  placed  in  the  proper  position, 
and  its  surface  carefully  pai-ed  down  to  a  uniform  depth.  This  (oims  the  core,  which  is  represented 
in  Fig.  8162  by  the  smaller  statue.  When  placed  within  the  outer  mould  and  properly  ad}uMed,  there 
will  be  a  space,  equal  in  depth  to  the  thickness  of  the  paring,  between  every  part  of  the  surface  nf 
the  core  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  mould.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  vase  the  holes 
for  pouring  and  for  the  escape  of  ait  are  mode  at  the  base  of  the  statue,  which  for  costing  i«  to 
be  turned  upside  down.    In  casting  statues  In  one  piece,  they  ore  usually  placed  in  this  position.     A 


perptndlcuUr  section  throngti  bolb  oalcr  and  inner  pirts  of  tbe  mould  and  the  oontaining  Bask  hu 

the  appeKTaDco  repreaeoted  in  I'ig.  SI61,  with  the  exception  that  the  iron  framewnrk  for  gtrengthen- 

ing  the  parte  has  been  omitted,     a  n  a  ia  the  hollow  mould ;  b  L,  cbaiuiel  in  the  oope  for  pouring  the 

m^al;  ee,  channel  for  diadiarging  gasea;  dddd,  iron  supporta  for  holding  core  in  place;  >  e,,alr- 

^^  tube  in  core.    Both  core  and  outer  piece-mould 

"**■  are  now  placed  in  the  oven  and  baked,  having 

prcviouslj  been  carcfnllj  dreaeed  and  cleaned, 

and  then  washed  with  a  mixture  of  water  and 

plumbago  or  charcoal,  or  both  combined.     Af. 

ter  the  proper  amount  of  baking;,  which  should 

leave  tbem  dry  and  poroua,  the  parts  are  taken 

and  placed  together  in  a  flask,  each  part  of  which 

contains  a  bed  perfectly  adjusted  to  the  surface 


of  the  mould.  Tbe  floek  is  then  carefully  se- 
cured with  Iralts  to  prevent  any  eipansion  or 
opening  of  the  mould  during  the  casting. 

PiTTEBM-uiKiNa. — The  Operations  of  the  pnt- 
tem-maker,  conductod   irrespective  of  tbe  re- 
quirements of  the  moulder,  involve  cnneidera- 
ttons  as  to  the  stron^jest  method  of  constructing 
the  pattern ;  tbe  amount  of  draught  or  taper  to 
be  given  it  to  enable  it  to  leave  the  sand  easily ; 
the  amount  by  which  tbe  pattern  ie  to  be  made  larger  than  tbe  required  casting,  in  order  to  allow 
tor  the  contraction  of  the  metal  while  cooling  in  the  mould ;  and  the  directions  in  which  tbe  grain  of 
the  ditferent  pieces  of  wood  cumpoaing  it  should  be,  to  prevent  the  pattern  from  warping  and  at  the 
aame  time  give  it  strength. 

To  give  strength  to  a  pattern,  it  ia  built  up  In  pieces  having  the  grain  in  different  directions.  An 
example  of  this  kind  is  given  in  Fig.  SISB,  which  represents  a  sectional , side  elevation  and  plan  view 
of  ■  pattern  for  a  wheel.  The  thickness  of  the  pattern  is  divided  oif  into  a  suffldcnt  number  of 
ooQTses  to  bave  each  course  of  a  convenient  thickness.  It  is  desintble,  however,  to  have  at  least 
two  courses  in  each  flange,  even  though  to  accomplish  thin  object  those  courses  would  be  thinner 
than  the  otber!<.  The  circles  in  the  plan  view  ai'c  divided  off  into  any  convenient  number  of  parts 
(In  this  case  six  parts),  and  tines  drawn  dividing  these  parts.  From  one  of  them,  A  in  the  cut,  a 
templet  is  made  for  the  pieces  or  segments  to  compos  the  flange  ;  while  froin  the  second,  B,  a  tem- 
plet is  made  for  a  segment  to  form  the  body  bclneeo  the  flaoges.  To  these  templets  a  sufBcient 
number  of  pieces  to  form  the  respective  parts  ot  the  pattern  are  made. 

The  building  of  tbe  pattern  is  performed  with  the  lathe-chuck  on  wbleh  the  pattern  is  to  be  sub- 
sequently turned  as  a  foundation.  First,  strips  of  paper  forming  a  separating  lining  between  the 
pattern  and  the  chuck  are  glued  to  the  latter,  and  upon  this  paper  the  first  course  of  segments  are 
glued,  each  segment  l»Ing  glued  on  its  sida  face  to  the  paper  and  on  its  ends  to  its  neighboring  seg- 
ments. The  second  course  of  segments  are  ;;lued  to  the  first,  with  the  joints  in  the  middle  of  the 
first,  so  that  all  the  joints  siiall  oot  come  in  a  line,  which  would  weaken  the  pattern.  In  like  man- 
ner a  aaflicienl  number  of  segments  are  laid  to  form  half  the  pattern,  the  line  of  parting  being  at 
A  B.  When  the  glue  ia  thoroughly  dry,  the  pattern  Is  turned  up  In  the  lathe,  smoothed  with  eand-  . 
paper,  and  varnished,  being  much  stronger  and  less  liable  to  warp  or  distort  than  if  made  of  a  solid 
|Mece  of  wood. 

Tbe  amount  of  taper  or  draught  given  to  a  pattern  depends  to  ■  great  extent  upon  its  size.  Very 
small  patterns  may  be  made  almost  parallel,  while  those  entering  deeply  into  the  sand  are  given  a 
taper  of  uot  leas  than  one-eliteenth  of  an  Inch  per  foot,  and  in  some  cases  three-siitcenths.  The 
allowance  usually  made  for  the  contraction  of  the  casting  is  one-tighth  of  an  inch  per  foot  for  brass 


&nd  one-teDth  for  cut  iron.    The  shrinkage,  howcrer,  la  uinally  the  most  where  thare  is  the  greatest 
bod;  of  QKUU,  and  pattenu  are  Bome^mes  made  to  bulge  or  protrude  in  tboM  parts  in  order  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  surplus  shrinkage. 
Pattenu  are  sometimes  made  so  as  to  be  to  a  EcHun  extent  Tarinble,  to  suit  tiie  kogth  of  cafllog 


required.  An  eioellent  example  of  this  kind  i«  shown  in  fig.  B166,  which  represents  a  pattern  for 
an  architectural  oolumti  for  a  building.  The  bod;  of  the  pattern  is  simp);  a  box  with  a.  loose  lid, 
as  sbowD  in  Fig.  S167.     Tbc  length  of  the  pattern  is  determined  bj  the  stopplng.off  pieoes  A  A. 

The  base  S  and  mouldings  D,  D', 
E,  and  E'  are  removable  ;  hence 
thasame  base  iJioair  be  used  with 
longer  or  shorter  panels  S  and 
E\  or  cables  D  and  D',  aad  it  ii 
onl;  necensarj  to  proride  differ- 
ent lengths  of  paticms,  for  these 
latter  parts  permit  the  caeting  of 
columns  of  varjin;;  length.  The 
ornamental  panels  are  screwed  to 
the  block  on  one  side  onl;,  the 
other  being  held  In  position  bj 
wire  pins,  which  the  moulder  ex- 
tracts ufterhavlng  rammed  around 
them  sulSHent  sand  to  bold  tbeir 
in  position  against  the  block.  The 
1  block  is  extracted  rerticnll;  from 
the  mould,  and  the  side  panels 
are  then  extracted  horiiontally 
and  lifted  out.  The  apparatus 
for  making  the  cores  for  these 
columns  is  also  so  designed  as  to 
permit  the  eonstractlon  of  cores  of  mriable  lengths.  A  cut-Iron  piste  A,  Fig.  Sies,  Is  prorided, 
with  tlie  two  vertical  boards  B  B  secured  In  the  required  width  apart  by  Ibe  angle-straps  D  D. 
Core-bars  0  O  tre  inserted,  composed  of  tubes  which  afford  vent  to  the  gases  and  wings  to  hold 
the  sand.     The  sand  is  rammed  to  the  retiuisite  length  of  core  and  leveled  off  on  the  top  bj  the 
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nrike-board  F.     To  sappoit  the  lop  of  (he  boards,  >  clunp  F,  ^.  3169  (wbich  U  an  end  view  of 
the  core  ■ppantna).  Is  employed. 

Swept  Pi.ttsbK8. — Fig.  DITO  rcprcBents  an  apparatus  for  sweepiDg  prigmatic  and  droutar  pstlenis 
for  light  worii,  ooQStructed  bf  Mr.  Jackson  of  New  York.  In  thiii  Qguie  the  horizoDtal  bsrs  are  ad- 
justable for  dJEtaoce  apart  and  height  upon  the  aprighta  C  and  H.  E  is  an  index-plate  detained  in 
to;  required  posi^on  by  the  stop-  and  reiesse-pln  ibown  attached  to  the  bar  A,  which  also  oarriei 
the  bearing  supporting  the  table  £  On  the  spindle  to  which  this  table  is  attacbed,  and  above  the 
beating,  ia  a  anialler  table  carrying  the  moald  F.  &  is  a  moulding-boai'd  attached  to  the  bar  B,  and 
ii  is  obvious  that,  b;  lifting  the  pin  and  releasing  the  table  £,  the  latter  may  be  revolved,  and  the 
board  G  will  sweep  the  lop  of  the  pattern  to  ita  own  edge  conformation.  To  sweep  the  Sat  sides  of 
the  QMuld  or  coi«,  the  board  H  ia  moved  redprocall;,  the  framework  holding  It  being  designed  to 
pemut  of  lateral  movement.     In  Fig.  SITl  ia  shown  a  moulding  machine  for  cither  spur  or  bevel 


pear-wbeel«,  the  oonBtructlon  of  which  is  aa  follows :  The  table  is  similar  to  that  «lre«d7  described, 
uul  has  a  simitar  device  (as  ahown)  to  release  or  detain  it  upon  the  upper  table  as  before.  The 
material  of  which  the  mould  is  foiined  is  placed  as  ahown  at  M.  A  is  an  upright  carrying  the  hori- 
mtal  arms  B  C,Xo  which  is  attached  lh?  upright  U,  carrying  the  sweep  8,  which,  being  thus  held 
atntionary,  operates  when  the  table  ii  revolv^  to  sweep  up  either  the  inside  or  outside  circular  parts 
of  the  mould,  including  the  flat  face.  The  sweep  at  E  for  forming  the  teeth,  or  for  sweeping  up 
the  mould  for  the  anna,  operates  aa  follows :  P  is  a  piece  sliding  upon  the  bar  B,  and  adjustable 
(hereon  by  means  of  the  lever  set-screw  at  L,  This  piece  is  provided  with  vertical  and  horiiontal 
joints  at  V  and  H,  the  two  forming  a  anivcrsal  joint,  permitting  the  slide  i>  lo  be  set  in  any  required 
lioiilion.  Upon  tbe  slide  D  la  the  movable  head  O  carrying  the  sweep  E,  and  the  line  of  motion  of 
the  Utter  is  therefore  regulated  by  the  position  of  O,  along  which  it  slides,  being  operated  bj  band. 
Id  Fig.  3111  this  machine  is  shown  sweepitlg  up  the  recesses  in  which  tbe  arms  are  to  be  moulded, 
or  sweeping  out  the  recess  for  tbe  hub,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  in  Fig.  3IT2  the  slide  is  shown 
with  the  sweep  for  the  t«eth  in  operation,  the  bar  0  standing  vertical.  J,  It.  (in  part.) 

UOUUHKO  MACHINES,  WOOD-WORKING.  These  machines  arc  used  for  the  manufacture 
o[  omarocnCal  mouldings  for  buildings,  and  cabinet  and  railway-car  work.  They  are  commonly  dis- 
tinguished as  ouitide  vtendding  maehina,  which  have  a  bed  with  two  or  three  of  the  heads  oul^e 
the  frame  of  the  machine ;  and  iatide  nunUding  maehiTia,  which  have  all  of  the  heads  and  the  tabic 
inside  the  frame.  Outside  moulding  machines  are  perhaps  most  commODly  "sed,  and  can  be  adapted 
for  various  purposes  besides  moulding,  as  working  flooring  and  ceiling.  They  are  constructed  with 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  heads,  according  la  the  character  of  the  work  to  he  done.  Inside  monldlng 
machines  are  constructed  with  three  or  tour  cutter-beads,  and  are  adapted  la  aurfodng  or  anj  worii 
up  to  IS  in.  in  width.  They  are  desljmed  for  Ihe  production  of  light  and  heavy  mouldings  and  gen- 
eral work  of  every  description,  and,  wbcn  furnished  with  matching-heads,  can  also  be  used  for  tongu. 
hig  and  grooving,  flooring  and  ccilin;>,  up  to  12  in.  in  width.  A  prominent  manufacturer  of  these 
machinea  states  that  he  constructs  them  with  heavy-weighted  feed-rolls,  ciponslvelj  geared,  with 
slotted  steel  cylinders  for  upper  and  lower  nrbors,  slotted  aide-heads  of  gun-metal  or  steel,  vertical 
adjustment  of  the  upper  cylinder,' improved  clip  for  preventing  tearing  In  working  croas-grained 
lumber,  and  flexible  pressure-bars.  The  cylinders  and  side-heads  of  these  machines  are  usually  made 
lo  take  on  four  knives,  having  slots  planed  on  all  four  sidps,  and  tbe;  ma;  be  accurately  adjusted. 
Among  the  spedat  forms  of  moulding  machines  are  Ihc  following : 

Tin  iBiivenal  ftood-vorlctr  ia  a  combination  of  the  outside  moulding  machine  with  a  machine  for 
planing  out  of  wind,  grooving,  gaining,  etc.     This  is  designed  [or  straight  work. 

71c  edgt-moHlding  maJtint  has  tbe  b^s  placed  vorticall;  in  tbe  table,  and  is  designed  for  mould- 
ii%  the  edges  of  carved  work. 
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TTit  earvingor  itcca-movlding  mac/iiru  is  deiigned  for  •rorbing  forma  of  panels  OD  the  face  of  the 
work,  aod  nsuallir  can  be  employed  for  edge-moulding. 

Oaitidt  Moulding  itachinti.—fig,  317S  represeats  aa  outBide  mouldiog  iDschine  designed  for  light 
mouldinge,  eaah,  door,  and  blind  worlc,  or  narrow  flooring.  It  is  made  Co  work  6  or  S  in.  wije,  nnd 
on  either  three  or  four  aidel,  aa  qibj  be  wauled.  The  cutler.bead  ia  of  steel,  slotted  on  all  four  tides. 
The  sido-beada  are  of  steel  and  slotted,  and  r«Tolve  on  steel  arbors,  which  bare  a  lalertl  adjuttment 
sufficient  to  take  io  atuff  up  to  S  in.  wide.  Bolb  aide  spindles  hare  vertical  adjustment,  and  the  out- 
side spiudlc  can  be  swung  to  an  angle.  The  under  head  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  throat,  and 
oan  be  quickl;  adjueted  to  the  thiokness  of  the  cut.    The  bonnet  and  attaebed  pressure-bar  can  be 


instant];  thrown  back  clear  of  the  upper  head.  It  has  two  feedlDK-rolle  ol  large  diameter,  with  two 
ohan<;es  of  speed,  and  strooglj  geared,  and  their  motion  Is  iDstantT;  started  or  stopped  bj  means  of 
a  lever.  The  table  br  platen  has  a  rertical  moTCment.  The  tight  and  loose  pullejB  are  8  in.  in 
diameter,  4  in.  face,  and  should  make  STB  revolutions  per  rtiimite, 

Inride  ifoalding  Maehim. — Fig.  8174  ropreaents  an  improved  form  of  two-roU  inside  moulding 
and  beading  machine,  which  will  work  mouldings  on  one  or  both  sides  12  in.  wide  or  under,  and  up 
to  S  in.  in  thickness.  It  also  planea,  tOB^uea,  grooves,  and  beads  material  12  in.  wide.  The  cjUo- 
ders  are  made  from  solid  cast  steel,  belted  on  each  side,  and  run  in  large  patent  self-wling  b 
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slotted  on  each  ftce,  enabling  th«  cuttera  to  be  set  at  Tsrying  angles,  and  capable  ot  fticklog  snj  size 
of  moulding  by  uaiog  cutlers  on  all  four  sides,  thus  equaliilng  tbc  cut  and  uliliiing  tbe  power.     The 
under  cylinder  bas  a  Terticnl  adjustment,  (;['aduatcd  to  different  Ihickness  of  cut  while  iu  motion; 
and  by  looseniDg  one  bolt  tbe  pi'eisure-bar  and  stands  can  be  strung  entirely  clear  of  the  cyliniler, 
j^Ting  free  access  to  the  cutters  for  purposes  of  iharpeniiig  or  adjustin;;.     A  beading  atlochiiient  is 
placed  upon  the  pi-essure-bar,  over  the  under  cylinder,  so  as  to  gauge  the  depth  of  the  bead  from  the 
surface  of  the  board,  thus  securing  an  sutomalic  adjustment  ot  (be  beadiag-ahan  at  all  times.    The 
npright  spindles  can  be  moTcd  icrticall;  or  horizontally  while  in  motion,  the  outer  spindle  to  any 
angle  desired,  nnd  self-oiling  bearings  and  stepa  are  provided.     The  aide-heads  are  made  of  steel, 
and  the  arbors  have  a  lateral  adjustment  on  separate  platens,  and  are  provided  with  lock  attachment 
for  preventing  the  possibility  of  movement  after  the  heads  are  brought  to  the  desired  posilion ;  a 
chip-breaker  is  provided  for  holding  tbe 
fibre  of  the  wood  white  the  side  cuts  are 
being  made.     The  maehine  bos  two  feed- 
ing-rolls of  large  diameter,  the  upper  one 
made  in  Bectioiis  fitted  with  a  weighting 
attachment  and  pivoted  boxes,  wbicb  se- 
cures an  equal  pi-essurc  on  the  lumber 
being  worked,  regardless  ot  any  inequsK- 
tJes  in  the  thickness.     The  rolls  are  con- 
nected by  eipansion-gearing,  which  ollons 
the  upper  roll  to  adapt  it£clf  to  Iho  vary- 
ing angles  on  irregularly  sawed  lumber. 
The  stuff  being  worked  may  be  quickly 
withdrawn  from  the  machine  by  elevft- 
ting  the  fvtd-rolls  by  means  of  a  lever. 
Tbe  tight  and  loose  pulleys  are  12  in.  iu 
diameter  and  G  in.  face,  and  should  make 
600  revolutions  per  minute. 

ViHiETT  WooD-WoRKiKS. — ThcBe  ma- 
chines are  among  tbe  moat  ingenious  of 
the  many  forms  of  apparatus  used  for 
wood-working.  They  are  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  mullipUdty  of  purposes  to 
which  they  may  be  adapted.  Tliese  in- 
dnde  planing  slmight  or  out  of  wind,  ta- 
pering, rabbeting  door  and  window  frames,  g 
rabbetin'  and  facing  inside  blinds,  joint-  " 
ing,  beteling,  chamfering,  ploughing,  mak- 
ing glue  joints,  raising  panels,  ripping, 
cross-cutting,  tenoning,  circular  mouldiag, 
dovetailing,  etc.  They  are  constTuci«l 
in  two  varieties,  to  work  either  one,  (wo. 
three,  or  four  sides,  with  separate  arbors 
aodootside  bearing  supports  on  each  tide; 
also  with  a  main  nrbor  extending  from 
one  side  to  tbe  otb#,  with  patent  outside 
bearing  supports.  This  latter  form  of 
machine  is  of  cheaper  construction.  Both 
sides  of  the  machine  are  driven  from  one 
countershaft,  arranged  so  as  to  convey 
the  power  to  both  sides  eitnultaneously 
or  separately,  as  the  operator  may  desire. 
This  method  of  obtaining  independence 
of  the  combination  allows  tlie  operator 
to  perform  the  work  on  either  aide  with- 
o«t  interfering  with  tbe  other.  Thii  is 
ncGomplished  by  means  of  a  double  fric- 
tion-pulley upon  the  countershaft,  carij- 
iag  two  bclla  and  operated  by  two  levers. 

Fig.  SlIG  represents  the  moulding  side 
of  one  of  the  mtat  improved  forms  of 

universal  wood.workers,  built  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Fay  It  Co.  of  Cincinnati.  Fig.  SlTfl  shows  the  wood- 
worker side.  There  are  two  8-in.  and  two  4-in.  slotted  steel  heads  and  cutters  on  the  moulding 
side,  and  one  three-knife  head  and  cutters  with  outside  removable  bearings  on  the  wood-worker  side. 
This  forma  tbe  complete  machine  for  doing  all  the  different  varieties  of  work  shown  and  described 
further  on.  It  will  surface  both  sides,  and  tongue  and  groove  or  joint  Scoring,  ceiling,  etc.,  up  (o  8 
in  wide.  Tbe  additional  head  (the  under  cylinder)  has  an  independent  adjustment  to  suit  the  thlck- 
DCSS  of  the  cut,  and  with  the  side-heads  raises  and  lowers  verticnlly  with  the  platen  or  bed, 

lig.  3177  represents  a  universal  jnnter  and  wood-worker  made  by  Messrs.  Beutel,  Margedant  k 
Co.  of  Hamilton,  Ohio.  This  bos  a  triangular  cutter-head  and  novel  means  for  adjusting  tbe  tables 
at  any  desired  angle. 

Fig.  SITSls  theEicclsioruniversal  wood-worker  of  tbe  same  makers,  arranged  as  a  moulding  ma- 
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in  s  horizontal  plue ;  all  of  which  ctn  be  r^sed  and  lowered  at  dther  end  of  the  nikehlne,  by  means 
of  a  crauk-wrencb,  which  engages  two  screwg  oonnected  bj  correepondlDg  gearing.  The  main  anp- 
port  can  l>e  elevaied  or  dropped  for  oertain  purpotea  independeutlj  of  the  horizontal  poaition  and 


perpendlealar  adjustment  of  the  side-bracket  in  front  of  the  cntter-bead.  In  the  engraving  both 
topi  are  shown  at  a  oommoD  leTel.  The  large  one  rests  partly  on  the  maio  support,  and  on  tlie  side- 
bracket  the  BinaUer  table  ia  carried  forward  to  the  projecting  aide-Iiead  luffldently  to  permit  the  free 
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■ide-be«d  eui  be  ndsed  and  lowered,  moTcd  in  or  out,  let  nt  uy  ui^le,  *ad  adjusted  either  wmj, 
keeping  the  angnlar  poutioo  giTen.  The  uprif^ht  countershaft  of  the  Hide-head,  dricen  by  etroog 
frictioD-sMritig,  enable*  the  opemlor  to  start  or  atop  the  side-lieod  at  will,  wbile  thp  material  is 
moTcU  forward  by  the  feed-rollers,  and  operated  upon  by  the  central  cut(er-hcad. 


Figi.  3170  to  33tS,  wkli  the  KCConip«TijiD<;  dc«criptioDi,  eliow  the  best  methods  of  manlpulatlou 
to  produce  some  of  the  rarious  forms  of  work  which  may  be  done  on  the  universal  and  Tariely  wood- 
woi-bers.  The  madiine  should  be  placed  so  that  the  table  will  bo  od  a  perfectly  level  plane.  If, 
when  the  level  is  placed  Icnt^hwise  and  erosswue  of  the  table,  they  are  found  to  be  exactly  true, 
then  the  parts  of  the  machine  arc  correctly  in  line,  as  the  strength  of  the  frame  renders  it  imposuble 
for  it  to  warp  out  of  true. 

tig.  317U  shows  the  position  o(  the  hands  and  table  in  the  operation  of  tntlng  up  or  planing  out 
of  wind.  The  back  table  ahonld  be  on  a  level  with  the  periphery  of  the  cutting  Slge.  The  thlckneM 
of  cut  is  reflated  by  lowering  the  front  tabic. 

Fig.  S180  shows  the  operation  of  plain  corncricg  or  bevei-edgini;.  The  fence  Is  set  to  the  angle 
required,  and  the  front  table  is  lowered  to  the  depth  the  comer  is  desired  to  be  cut.  Fig.  S181 
shows  the  beveled  work. 

Fig.  318S  shows  the  process  of  cornering  or  chamfering  pari  of  tlie  way  on  a  piece,  or  between  the 
ends.  In  this  method  both  tables  are  lowered  to  an  equal  distance  below  the  cutting  edge,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  to  be  cat.     Fig.  3168  exhibits  the  work. 

Fig.  3131  shows  the  tables  in  the  same  position  as  the  preceding;  examples,  with  the  addition  of  a 
box  conitmcted  to  Correspond  to  the  shape  of  the  piece  to  be  cornered,  and  the  stops  placed  pcrma- 
■Minlly  in  the  box.     Bj  tMs  arrangement  duplicates  can  be  produced  at  any  time  with  exactness. 

Fig.  3130  ehows  the  position  of  the  tables  in  cutting  a  taper,  as  representeil  in  Fig.  3166.  The 
back  table  should  be  raised  to  the  position  indicated  in  Fig.  31 T9,  and  the  front  table  lowered  Bu9l- 
oently  to  bring  the  line  of  the  desired  taper  on  a  line  with  the  back  table.  This  process  can  be 
•ppUed  also  to  etrai^hlenin<;  a  tapered  piece,  or  one  that  Is  crooked  or  curved. 

In  mitering  or  forming  joints  at  any  angle,  the  fence  is  set  to  correspond  to  the  desired  angle,  and 
the  front  l<ble  lowered  (o  cut  off  the  form  at  one  operation.  H^.  3137  shows  the  procens  of  mitering, 
whicfa  can  be  done  as  well  across  the  grain  as  with  the  grain,  and  a  miter  thus  made  forms  a  perfect 
Joint,  Hg.  3138.    It)  this  operation  a  strai^bt  cutter.bead  in  used. 

Fig.  3189  shows  the  method  of  arranging  the  tables  for  rabbeting.  The  tables  arc  set  to  one  level, 
the  r^bbeting-head  being  substituted  for  the  planing-head.  The  rabbciing-lron  is  inserted  between 
the  tables,  forming  a  connection  between  them,  and  thus  ^ving  a  support  tor  the  stock  being  worked. 

Ftg.  3161)  rei>reBen[s  the  position  of  the  material  while  being  rabbeted.  Tlie  width  of  the  rabbet 
can  be  made  as  great  as  the  length  of  the  rabbeting-head,  and  gauged  to  the  desired  width  by  the 
fence.    The  dtptb  of  the  rabbet,  Tig.  3IB1,  is  graduated  by  the  vertical  movement  of  the  tables. 

n^.  8I9S  shows  the  machine  urnoged  for  tenonii^;.  In  the  operation  ol  halving  or  tenoning,  the 
rabbeting.jran  is  used  as  in  rabbeting,  ilg.  3193.  The  tables  arc  placed  on  the  same  level,  and  a 
ahde  arranged  to  Bt  in  the  groove!>  in  front.  The  lengths  of  tenons  can  be  gauged  by  the  fence,  Or 
by  stops  on  the  slide,  and  the  slide  can  be  fixed  to  cut  square  or  angle  tenons.  The  same  cuttcr- 
hcad  is  ofed  as  in  rabbeting,  and  the  tenon  may  be  made  longer  than  the  cutler-head  by  repassing 
the  stuff  over  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  length. 

Kg.  3191  shows  the  back. board  for  })anel-i-aising.  which  is  fastened  to  the  fence,  the  tables  being 
adjusted  to  the  same  level.  The  dcplli  of  panel  ie  regulated  by  the  distance  the  tables  are  lowered 
below  the  highest  point  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  heads,  A  panel-iron  ia  inserted  between  the 
tablet  and  between  the  heads  for  the  support  of  the  panel  being  cut. 

Fig.  319S  shows  the  panel  (Fig.  SlUfl)  being  passed  throu^'h  the  entire  attachment  in  use.  The 
froDt  board  is  attached  to  a  fence  by  bolts  passing  through  Bprinps  placed  between  the  front  tenet 
aod  front  board,  thus  giving  a  flexible  pressure  for  inequalities  in  thickness.  The  front  fence  is 
Bttaefaed  to  a  slide-lMard  in  the  front  (groove  of  the  table  by  angle-irons,  slotted  for  graduating  to  the 
Sickness  of  the  panels. 

Fig.  31B7  shows  the  process  of  hand-matching  or  tonguing  and  grooving  (Fig.  319°).  The 
90 
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msldier-lMftda  are  placed  on  the  nsutdral,  the  leaoe  forming  •  guide  for  the  back  bead,  and  a  fence 
attadied  to  a  aide  board  adjoated  to  the  front  head,  fonning  a  guide  for  it.  Bj  pladng  the  fences 
■t  an  angle,  tonguci  and  groores  can  bo  cut  to  an;  angle. 

The  opentioD  Bbown  in  Fig.  Siesistbatof  nuking  rule  or  table  jointB(Fig.  S £00),  performed  b; 
Ibt  same  procesa  ai  in  hand-matching,  heads  and  cutters  to  suit  the  required  joint  being  aubstituted 
for  the  matcher-beadi. 

Fig.  S20I  allows  the  operatJMi  of  grooving  or  ploughing.  This  ia  performed  with  the  grooving-  or 
aiSl,  B18S.  3180.  SIS8. 


gaining-head,  &nd  one  or  more  groovei  (Hg.  SSOS)  can  be 
the  tablea  are  on  the  same  lerel,  and  the  depth  of  the  gnx 
are  lowered  below  the  periphery  of  the  cutters. 

JTf  8208  BhowB  the  tables  arrai^ed  for  working  waved  moulding;  (Kg.  82M),  shnilnr  to  that  done 
na  a  ihiper  and  f  riezer.  A  collar  is  placed  on  the  cutter-head  or  spindle,  agninat  whidi  th^  pattern 
a^nm  whkh  the  moulding  is  to  be  worked  is  fastened.    This  is  passed  orer  the  head  with  the  fence  for 
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■  guide,  the  tables  bdog  lowered  sufficiently  to  allow  the  patteni  free  motion  over  tlie  apindlc. 
Oval  and  circular  waved  moulding  can  be  made  b;  conitTueting  proper  ^idea  aa  indicated  atioTe. 

Squaring  up  tbe  unturned  parti  of  neweU,  ImlaMers,  etc.  (Fig.  3206),  ia  done  with  the  itraight 
catter-head.  ¥ig.  320C>  Bhows  the  me^od  of  dressing  between  the  turned  parts,  which  U  tlic  uune 
as  shown  in  llg.  S1B4,  with  the  pl^a  corner  boi,  or  b;  making  ■  tlfdlng  box  into  which  the  piece  is 
placed  and  passed  over  the  cutter-head  wilh  the  form  in  which  it  rests. 

ite  shown  in  Fig.  SiOT,  a  circular  ripping  or  cross-cutting  saw  can  be  placed  on  the  mandrel  be- 


tween two  collars,  and  the  opening  between  the  tables  filled  with  a  board  filled  to  the  tables,  nuking 
a  continuous  saw-table,  upon  which  ripping  to  an;  bevel  or  cross-cutting  to  any  angle  can  be  done. 

For  the  purpose  of  gaining  (Fig.  S210),  the  tables,  Fi^.  3208  and  S20a,  are  placed  on  the  samr 
level,  with  the  slide  in  the  back  of  table  across  the  opening  between  the  tables.  The  depth  of  the 
gain  Is  gauged  by  the  distance  of  the  table  below  the  cutting  edge  of  the  gt^ning-head.    The  slide- 


board  of  the  gaining-frame  is  placed  in  the  groove  in  front  of  the  tsbl?,  with  the  guide-bar  at  right 
angles  to  the  gaining-head.  The  stock  ia  pUced  in  front  o[  the  ^ide  and  operated  as  in  crosfr^nttinp. 
Uvai  and  circular  mouldings,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  SS12,  can  be  worked  on  these  mAchiuee.  Th«  form 
fastened  to  the  tables  is  of  the  saiae  thickness  and  shape  as  tbe  inside  of  the  segments.  A  botding- 
board  should  be  made  the  same  circle  ns  the  outside  of  the  segments  and  half  an  inch  wider  than  the 
segment,  to  extend  over  and  bear  against  tbe  form.    The  mode  of  operation  is  shown  in  Ftg.  8211. 
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Edge-Moulding  and  Fri^iig  JfacAi)u.-~Fig,  3SIS  is  an  example  of  tbe  form  of  machine  used  for 
DiDuldiDg  (he  edges  of  carved  work.  The  cutters  are  affiled  to  and  r«ToWe  with  the  spindle  shown 
al  A,  and  the  table  is  raised  aod  lowered  b;  the  hand-wheel.  Devices  are  provided  to  prevent  the 
Uhle  from  tumiag  and  for  the  adjnaliiient  of  the  bearines  of  the  apindle.  The  arrangement  of  the 
une-beatings  for  the  apindle  is  shown  in  seotion. 

Carvag,  Paneling,  Edgt-  and  Surfaet-iioulding  Marhin;  Fig.  321*. — This  cUfls  of  mocbitie  it 


SS^^B§§ 


hud-wheel  shown  beneath  the  table.  It  is  elevated  to  biing  the  work  int«  contact  with  the  tool  to 
Ihe  required  depth  by  meana  of  a  notched  treadle,  and  the  finished  work  19  reodilv  removed  by  the 
ojieration  of  on  auiiliary  treadle,  which  disengages  ■  pawl  and  allows  tbe  prime  treadle  and  the  table 
to  drop  to  it«  original  adjusted  position. 

Ilg.  3216  shows  the  method  of  pBoeliug  or  cutting  desigoB  !n  solid  wood  in  this  machine.     A  per- 
-Teetive  view  of  n  cutter  is  shown  underneath,  and  other  forma  of  cutters  are  repreecnted  in  llga. 
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3219  to  8222.  A  templet  B^  of  the  desired  form,  is  placed  over  the  piece  A^  upon  which  the  panel  is 
to  be  made.  A  space  is  left  between  templet  and  work  for  the  escape  of  chips.  The  panel  when 
tinished  appears  as  at  C, 

Gutter  and  Cutter-Hkads. — Moulding  cutters  are  produced  by  milling  into  the  face  of  the  steel 
so  as  to  produce  the  desired  shape  of  the  moulding.  This  method  is  claimed  to  be  better  than  eut> 
ting  the  required  shape  on  the  ends  and  then  grin(Ung  to  a  bevel.  In  Fig.  8216,  ^  and  B  are  sash- 
cutters,  C  and  I)  door-cutters,  and  J^  is  a  double  bead-cutter.  Fig.  8217  represents  a  group  of 
moulding  cutters.  In  Fig.  8218  are  represented  the  different  forms  of  heads  used.  A  and  B  are 
sash-heads ;  C  is  a  door-head :  D,  E,  Fy  and  /  are  moulding  heads ;  O  and  /are  planing  heads ;  H 
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and  L  are  slotted  heads ;  if  is  a  combination  top-screw  head ;  if  is  a  side  head ;  JV  is  a  three-wing 
matcher ;  0  is  a  two-wing  matcher ;  P  is  a  jointing  head ;  Q  is  a  beading  head ;  /2  is  a  cope-head ;  and 
4$  is  a  patent  grooving  head.  Matching  heads  are  made  usually  with  two  or  three  wings  as  shown. 
Slotted  heads  receive  any  kind  of  cutter  without  regard  to  the  position  of  the  slots.  Gaining  and 
grooving  heads  are  usually  made  of  gun-motal  or  steel,  accurately  finished  and  balanced,  and  pro- 
vided with  steel  set-screws. 

In  Figs.  8219  to  8222  are  represented  various  forms  of  cutters  used  in  carving  and  paneling  ma- 
chines. Those  shown  in  Fig.  8219  are  carving,  penciling,  tracing,  and  surface-ornament  tools. 
Those  in  Fig.  8220  arc  edge  and  bracket-moulding  cutters ;  in  Fig.  8221,  rosette-cutters;  and  in  Fig. 
3222,  surface  or  paneling  cutters.  J.  R.  (in  part). 

MOULD-RAMMING  MACHINE.    See  Moulding. 

MOUNTAIN  RAILROAD.    See  Railroads,  Mountain. 

MOWER.    See  Agricultural  Machinert. 

MULE.    See  Cotton-spinning  MAcmNSRT,  and  Wool  Machinery. 

MULEYSAW.    See  Saws. 

NAILS  AND  NAIL  MACHINERY.  Nails  are  cither  wrought  or  cut  from  metal,  or  cast  Cast 
nails  are  generally  of  inferior  quality  and  of  little  use.  Nails  are  assorted  as  to  purpose,  as  hurdle, 
pail,  deck,  scupper,  sheathing,  fencing,  etc. ;  as  to  f  :rm  of  head,  as  rose,  clasp,  diamond,  clout,  etc. ; 
as  to  form  of  point,  as  flat,  sharp,  spear,  clinch,  etc. ;  as  to  thickness,  as  fine,  bastard,  strong ;  as  to 
size,  from  \\  lb.  to  40  lbs.  (that  is,  1,000  nails  of  a  given  size  will  weigh  so  many  pounds) ;  as  to 
material,  as  copper  nail,  galvanized,  etc. ;  and,  as  already  noted,  according  to  method  of  manufacture. 
The  following  table  of  weights  and  nomenclature  is  commonly  employed  : 

Table  of  Names  and  Wcif/IU  of  NaiU  (TVautwine), 


NAME. 

8 
4 

5 
6 

7 

Denny 

a 

It 

u 

Length, 

Number  par 

InchM. 

Poond. 

1 

6fi7 

u 

8fi8 

H 

282 

2 

175 

2i 

141 

NAME. 


8- penny. 
10      «      . 
12      " 
20      " 


Length, 
Indut. 


2* 
8 


Pound. 


101 
63 
M 
84 


Wrought  Nails. — One  of  the  most  improved  methods  of  manufacturing  wrought  nails  is  from 
iron  produced  by  means  of  grooved  rolls,  having  either  one  or  two  ridf^es  raised  on  its  surface,  the 
former  if  for  "  brads,"  the  latter  if  for  rose-headed,  or  clasp,  etc  The  ridges  cross  the  strut  in 
order  to  preserve  the  fibre  of  the  iron  parallel  with  the  length  of  the  nail,  and  the  sheet  is  cut  up 
into  breadths  which  have  on  one  side  a  sinqle  or  double  ridge,  according  to  the  variety  of  nail  re> 
quired.  These  strips  are  next  heated,  presented  to  the  machine,  drawn  in  by  it,  and  cut  by  a  *'  slioer  *^ 
crosswise  into  breadths,  each  of  which  ultimately  forms  a  nail,  which  are  picked  up  by  a  *' carrier'* 
forming  part  of  the  machine,  and  placed  in  a  *'grip''  made  by  three  dies.  Tlic  "slicer"  alluded  to 
forms  the  fourth  side,  and  is  firmly  held  during  the  process  of  tapering  (acooropUshed  by  the  presaare 
of  a  roller-die).  While  in  this  position,  a  die,  with  a  depression  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the 
head  of  the  nail,  is  impelled  against  the  surplus  projecting  metal,  and  converts  it  into  a  finiahed 
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in*d,  the  complete  nail  ilroppli^  out  of  the  nuwltine.  It  may  be  added  thit  the  presenl  method  of 
prodncing  Duehine-made  wrought  tails  is  m  lijbrid  proceia,  between  cut-  and  wrought-nail  miking, 
the  dunk  bein;;  cut,  and  th«  heading  and  poiniing  being  done  b?  a  die  and  a  roller. 

Cut  A'aiii. — In  cut  nails  the  metal  is  operated  upon  cold.  Pointing  forms  a  spedal  operation  in 
both  hand-  and  machme-vrougfat  nails ;  but  in  cut  nails,  the  production  of  ebank  and  point  is  simul- 
laaeoDB.  It  it  onlf  when  the  cut  nail  requires  to  be  headed  that  an  additional  process  is  added, 
though  performed  bj  the  aame  machine  by  which  the  cutting  is  accomplished.  Alt  cut  nails  are 
produced  from  strips  of  iron  cut  from  sheets,  the  breadth  of  (he  strips  corriaponding  to  the  length  of 
the  naii.  Care  is  taken  that  the  tibre  of  ihe  iron  runs  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  nail,  b;  lading  a 
Dumber  of  joiner's  "  spri^js  "  (S,  Fig.  3'i2S)  or  shoemaker's  "  sparrables  "  (^ )  head  to  point  alter- 
nately; and  thus  a  strip  is  reproduced,  corresponding  in  breadth  to  that  from  nbieh  thcj  were  cut. 
Brads  ( t ')  are  also  cut  out  of  each  other  from  a  strip  broader  by  the  head;  in  the  production  of 
these,  or  any  other  cut  nails,  there  ii  no  scrap  or  waste.  ■'Headed"  cut  nails,  as  roee,  clasp,  slate, 
clout,  and  ^ose  of  the  "taeic  "  group,  are  simply  larger  "sprigs,"  wedge-like  in  breadth,  equal  in 
Ihickneas  to  the  sheet  iron  from  which  they  are  made.  After  they  arc  cut  oft  from  the  strip  by  the 
ilicer  of  the  nail-cutting  machine,  they  drop  into  and  arc  firmly  clutched  by  grips,  and  a  heading  die 
carried  by  a  sliding  bar  "  upsets  "  the  iron  projecting  from  the  grips  and  converts  it  into  a  head. 

Fig.  8224  will  serve  to  represent  the  general  mode  of  operation  of  nail-cuttiag  and  -heading  ma- 
ehinefl.  The  nait-strip  A  is  placed  in  a  feed-box,  vertically  or  horizontally,  and  receives  a  vibratory 
motion  to  give  the  taper  to  it ;  ^e  strip  is  pressed  upon  by  a  spring  to  keep  it  in  contact  with  the 
slioers.  The  top  alicera  are  fixed  in  the  framewoik  of  the  machine,  as  are  aleo  the  back  dies  H'  E, 
while  the  bed^bear  C,  wiA  its  bottom  dies  B'  B^  Is  moved  to  and  fro  in  a  slide.  The  fipire  ahowa 
the  slide  at  its  farthest  point  of  stroke  on  the  right-hand  side.     A  uail-blank  is  pressed  against  the 


i     t 


back  die  E',  and  the  bottoTO  die  E  Is  lifted  up  vertically.  Tbul  the  blank  is  firmly  held  upon  four 
sides,  while  the  heading-bar  is  brought  into  action  upon  the  end  of  the  blank  to  be  headed.  After  it 
is  cut  off,  it  is  advanced  by  a  finger  P'  just  as  much  as  is  required  to  form  the  head.  Tlie  instant 
the  nail  is  headed,  the  dies  C  and  B  travel  in  the  direction  of  the  arm,  by  which  Ume  the  naiMtrip 
jf  is  in  its  place  for  the  slicer  to  cut  off  another  blank ;  and  on  the  return  stroke  of  the  slide,  the 
headed  nail  is  free  and  is  pushed  downward  by  the  finger  /"  placed  at  the  back  of  the  top  slicer  D. 
The  elide  carries  the  blank  N  against  the  die  E,  and  tlie  operation  as  deHcrit>ed  is  repeated.  The 
machine  represented  is  a  doublc-avliun  one,  having  two  headers  which  operate  alternately,  i.  e.,  on 
Ihe  retreat  and  return  stroke. 

LaoTtnei't  idf-feeding  madiins,  Invented  by  Mr,  John  lAwrence  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  tiie 
most  mgenioua  yet  devised.     We  take  the  following  desciiption  from  Engwrring : 

In  cutting  up  a  strip  of  iron  into  nail-blahka,  a  problem  which  ia  theoretically  very  simple  has  to 
betolved.  Let  06  ed.  Pig,  8230,  represent  the  strip  of  iron  to  be  cut  into  nail-blanks,  and  let  the 
dolled  lines  between  ageh  denote  llie  lines  of  the  necessary  cuts.  The  line  f/ioclicates  the  plane 
of  Ihe  cut  made  by  the  knife  at  each  reciprocation  of  the  machir.e.  As  it  is  necessary  that  the  strip 
shall  be  cut  up  into  taper  blanks,  it  \s  manifestly  Impossible  to  feed  the  machine  by  simply  eliding 
the  strip  forward  lowanl  the  knife  ;  because,  if  this  were  done,  the  second  cut  would  be  on  the  line 
ij,  and  each  blank  after  the  first  would  be  a  parallel  piece  of  iron,  allowing  neither  for  the  heads 
aor  points  of  the  nails.  In  Fig.  S226,  abed  represents  the  position  of  the  strip  for  the  first  cul, 
and  the  line  tf  shows  the  plane  of  that  cut.  The  doited  rectangle  a'  b'  c'  d  indicates  the  position 
assnioed  by  the  strip  for  the  second  cut.  It  is  evident  tbnt,  by  simply  incljnitig  the  strip  from  side 
to  side,  as  shown,  and  at  the  some  time  feeding  it  forward  to  the  knife,  the  required  taper  blank- 
can  be  produced.  Fig.  Si!2T  is  a  diagram  showing  bow  the  strip  is  moved  in  the  machine.  The 
strip  is  shown  at  -f,  in  the  position  which  it  occupies  on  the  feed-table  A  BCD.    The  dotted  line  al 
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ahowa  the  &n^!ar  poeition  of  the  strip  for  the  fint  cut,  KQd  the  dotted  line  a  d  indicates  that  for  the 
second  cut.  i'lic  cut  eoincldes  with  the  line  j  A.  The  motions  of  the  fred-table  nod  strip  are  pn>- 
iluced  HDd  controlled  b  the  foltoving  wnj :  ibc  main  gearing  of  tlie  luarhine  rocks  the  beU-cnmk 


lever  V  upon  its  fulcrum  8,  and  ^e  longer  arm  of  this  lerer  mores  the  table  by  the  links  7",  ao 
causing  the  centi'c-Hne  of  the  strip  ^ to  allematcly  coincide  with  the  dotted  lines  niand  ad.  There- 
fore the  feed-table  moTee  round  an  Imagiaarr  centre  at  a ,-  and  the  nail-blanks  are  thus  cut  taper, 
while  the  wider  end  of  each  alternate  blank  is  cut  from  alternate  ed;:es  of  the  strip  X.  The  strip  is 
fed  forward  toward  the  knife  between  each  cut  by  means  of  feed-rollera  having  a  stcp-by-atep  moT©- 
inent.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  ends  t  of  the  links  T'  are  adjustable  along  the  lever-arm  V,  bo 
OS  to  allow  for  altering  the  amount  of  taper  in  the  blanks  to  suit  different  sorts  of  nsils.  Inasmuch 
D3  the  imaginary  centre  a  is  beyond  the  \iaejk,  the  strip  has  a  slight  movement  of  lateral  ti'ansla- 
tion  where  the  cut  is  made.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  working  of  a  cut-nail  machine 
lliat,  at  the  moment  when  the  knife  rises  after  making  the  cut,  the  strip  should  be  drawn  back  clear 
of  the  r'lAa-^  knife.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  link  r.  In  the  main  framing  of  the  machine  under 
the  fccJ-tablc  is  the  stud^,  upon  which  the  link  t  works.  The  other  end  of  the  link  r  cngagea  with 
the  stud  q  on  Che  under  side  of  the  feed-table.  As  the  rocking  action  of  the  lever  V  turns  the  feed- 
table  about  the  imBgiDai7  centre  a,  the  point  q  In  the  line  ah  would  necessarily  move  to  t,  because 
the  arc^A(stnick  from  the  centre  a)  cuts  the  centre-line  a  c  at  i.  But  the  action  of  tlie  link  r 
oausea  the  point  y  to  describe  the  arc  ef,  and  thus  the  table  is  drawn  back  by  the  link  r  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  difference  of  the  curvature  of  the  two  aros  g  h  and  </,  so  keepini;  the  strip  clear  of  the 
ri^ng  knife.  Equally  the  same  action  of  the  link  shdes  the  strip  forward  again  b;  the  time  that  its 
centre  oincidcs  with  the  line  a  d. 

¥ii.  322S  shows  the  method  adopted  for  enabling  a  large  number  of  strips  of  iron  to  be  placed 
one  upon  another  in  the  feed-boi  of  the  machine.  The  strips  are  phiceii  in  the  feed-boi  J,  which 
can  be  filled  to  the  top  if  necessary.  The  spring  "  feeler  "  ]f  works  with  a  rapid  Tibratoiy  action, 
iiud  whenever  the  feed-rollers  L  draw  the  strip  which  is  being  cut  as  far  as  their  proper  action  cui 
(like  it,  this  "feeler"  JV  thnists  another  strip  between  them.  The  strip  so  thrust  between  the  rollera 
\»  at  onee  ft.'d  forward  toward  the  knife,  and  the  short  piece  of  the  previous  strip  left  between  the 
TOllers  and  the  knife  is  of  course  pushed  forward  anil  cut  up  to  the  very  end.  The  springs  m  and 
the  guide  Sserve  to  steady  these  short  ends  while  being  cut  up. 

Knti/i  of  jVni'i.— The  aftei'-Bnish  of  tacks  or  nails  which  ai«  blue-black  or  tinned  is  as  follown : 
'i'ha  blue  color  is  the  result  of  placing  the  cut  tacks  in  an  iron  cylinder  bd<I  subjectbg  them  to  the 
heat  of  a  inutSo,  and  when  the  retiiiircd  shade  la  obtained  they  are  withdrawn  and  allowed  to  cool. 
The  black  is  produced  by  iraniei'Sing  the  tacks  in  black  v.imish  and  then  drying  them  in  a  store. 
The  white  or  tinned  tack.t  are  coated  with  tin  by  immeraion  in  a  bath  of  that  mctnl  in  a  stale  of  fu- 
sion, the  ticks  harin;;  been  previously  cleansed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  diluted  with  water. 

Iron-  Wire  NaiU.—'^ttWa  are  also  made  from  iron  wire,  a  variety  of  French  origin,  as  (he  name, 
poinlai  de  I'aru,  indicates.  They  arc  made  from  1  to  4  in.  in  length,  and  are  well  suited  for,  and 
principally  used  in,  the  construction  of  pncking  cases  of  willow  or  other  soft  woods  which  g^row  so 
abundantly  on  the  Continent.  These  nails  drive  freely  and  hold  firmly,  the  material  rendering  thcni 
strong,  while  the  parallelism  of  the  shank  presents  an  obstruction  in  withdrawing  them  when  on»' 
driven.  They  arc  all  made  by  machines,  which  cut  the  wire,  point,  and  head,  by  means  of  advandn? 
die.i,  the  point  formed  by  one  die,  the  head  by  another,  as  in  machines  u4od  in  the  formaLion  of  the 
heads  of  machine-made,  wroi^ht,  and  cut  nsils. 

Umt  Kail: — Nails  are  also  cast,  but  their  use  fs  chiefly  confined  to  horticultural  purposes,  such  ns 
the  training  of  fruil-trees  against  walls  ;  hence  their  name  "  wall "  nails.  Cast  nails  are  also  used 
for  the  attachment  of  laths  to  the  interior  nails  of  buildings  to  hold  the  plaster.  These  hare  taper- 
ing shanks,  B<]Uare  or  triangular  in  section,  and  are  cast  in  moulds  formed  of  sand,  from  patterns 
which  represent  (bo  heads  only,  the  shanks  being  pricked  in  with  a  model  representing  the  spike  in 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  mould,  directly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  head  pattern ;  or  a  complete 
pattern  of  the  noil  is  projected  through  a  thin  metal  plate,  the  head  on  one  side,  the  spike  protrud- 
ing on  (he  other.  These  are  moulded  in  a  two-part  casring-llask  or  mould,  the  head  on  one  half,  the 
iitalk  on  the  other.  Sometimes  the  nail  is  laid  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  one  half  on  one  side,  the 
other  halt  on  the  reverse  of  a  thin  metal  plai<',  and  then  moulded.  After  the  mould  is  made,  the 
Impressions  produced  by  the  patterns  are  connected  to  central  "get'*"  or  runners.  The  moulds,  be- 
ing cloiicd,  aiv  bound  ti^cther  with  ordinary  uiouldor'e  clamps,  bo  that  the  iron  in  a  siste  of  fusiou 
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is  nm  in  and  fills  the  prints  made  by  the  patterns.  When  cooled,  the  moulds  are  opened,  and  the 
nails  disconnected  or  broken  off  f  ix>m  the  "  gets."  Like  all  iron  castings,  these  nails  are  brittle  and 
frequently  break  in  driving,  which  could  only  be  obviated  by  annealing  them  in  close  iron  boxes 
filled  with  hematite  iron  oi-e.  This  process,  however,  would  be  expensive,  and  even  when  annealed 
the  nails  would  not  be  so  well  fitted  fur  general  use  as  hand-wrought,  machine-made,  or  cut  nails. 

CaU  brass  nails,  with  square  or  twisted  shanks,  are  produced  in  small  quantities  for  ship-building 
purposes,  and  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  chiefly  used  for  the  fastening  of  copper  or  patent  sheath- 
ing to  the  hulls  of  ships  below  the  water-line. 

Adhesion  of  Nails. — It  has  been  determined  by  experiment  by  Mr.  B.  Bevan,  that  the  resistance 
to  entrance  of  nails  in  wood  is  greater  than  the  resistance  to  extraction,  by  a  ratio  of  about  6  to  5. 
The  percussive  force  required  to  drive  the  common  sixpenny  nail  to  the  depth  of  1^  in.  into  dry 
Christiania  deal,  with  a  cast-iron  weight  of  6.275  lbs.,  was  four  blows  or  strokes  falling  freely  the 
space  of  12  in.,  and  the  steady  pressure  to  produce  the  same  effect  was  400  lbs.  A  sixpenny  nail 
driven  into  dry  elm,  to  the  depth  oi  I  in.  across  the  grain,  required  a  pressure  of  827  lbs.  to  extract 
it ;  and  the  same  nail  driven  endwise  or  longitudinally  into  the  same  wood  was  extracted  with  a  pull 
of  257  lbs.  The  same  nail  driven  2  in.  endwise  into  dry  Christiania  deal  was  drawn  by  a  pull  of 
257  lbs. ;  and  to  draw  out  one  inch  under  like  circumstances  took  87  lbs.  only.  The  relative  adhe- 
sion therefore  in  the  same  wood,  when  driven  transversely  and  longitudinally,  is  as  100  to  78,  or 
about  4  to  3,  in  dry  elm,  and  100  to  46,  or  about  2  to  1,  in  deal ;  and  in  like  circumstances  the  rela- 
tive adhesion  to  elm  and  deal  is  as  2  or  8  to  1. 

The  progressive  depths  to  which  a  sixpenny  nail  was  driven  into  dry  Christiania  deal  by  simple 
pressure  were  as  follows : 

Depth,  inches,  .20,   .5,     1,      1.5,    2. 

Pressure,  lbs.,  24,  76,  285,  400,  610. 

In  the  above  experiments,  gi-eat  care  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bevan  to  apply  the  weight  steadily,  and 
toward  the  conclusion  of  each  experiment  the  additions  did  not  exceed  10  lbs.  at  one  time,  with  a 
moderate  interval  between,  generally  about  1  minute,  sometimes  10  or  20  minutes.  In  other  species 
of  wood  the  requisite  force  to  extract  the  nail  was  different.  Thus,  1o  extract  a  common  sixpenny 
nail  from  a  depth  of  1  in.  out  of  dry  oak  required  507  lbs. ;  out  of  dry  beech,  667  lbs. ;  and  out  of 
green  sycamore,  813  lbs.  From  these  experiments  we  may  infer  that  a  common  sixpenny  nail,  driven 
2  in.  into  oak,  would  require  a  steady  pull  of  more  than  half  a  ton  to  extract  it.  Ridged  or  Chelot 
nails  have  been  made  and  experimented  upon  in  France  with  good  results. 

NARROW  GAUG£.    See  Railroads,  Constrcction  op. 

NICKEL-PLATING.    See  ElectroMktallcrgv. 

NITRO-GLYCERINE.    See  Explosives. 

NOTCHING.    See  Carpentry. 

NUT-FORGING.    See  Forgino  Machines. 

NUTS  AND  BOLTS.  Bolts  are  chiefly  used  to  resist  straining  forces  acting  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  bolt,  and  normal  to  the  surfaces  held  together.  When  in  shear,  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  rivets. 

StrengUi  of  BoUs. — (For  screw-threads  of  bolts,  see  Screw-Thread.)  The  strength  of  screw-bolts 
U  approximately  estimated  as  follows :  For  pi'csB-.screws  and  other  bolts  which  do  not  require  to  be 
tightened  before  the  load  comes  upon  them,  the  working  stress  per  unit  of  area  (which  hereafter  will 
for  brevity  be  denoted  by/)  may  be  taken  at  6,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  For  accurately-fitted  bolts 
requiring  to  be  tightened  moderately, /=  4,000.  But  for  bolts  which  ore  used  to  draw  joints  steam- 
tight,  and  which  must  be  greatly  tightened  before  the  steam-pressure  begins  to  act,  /  ought  net  to 
exceed  1,600  or  2,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Putting  P=  the  axial  straining  force  acting  on  the  bolt 
and  d  =  diameter  of  bolt,  the  following  equations  have  been  deduced : 


(f=.055+  1.127 


a/  —  for  tri 


triangular  thi'eads. 


c/=.085  +  1.32 


/ 


for  square  threads. 


When  twisting  moment  is  considered,  this  adds  about  1 5  per  cent,  to  the  diameter  necessary  for  the 
bolt.  The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  bolts  screwed  up  tightly,  Q  representing  the  assumed 
value  of  the  force  used  in  screwing  up.  The  real  stress  is  taken  at  /=  9,000  lbs.  The  pull  on  the 
spanner  is  taken  at  about  10  lbs.  for  each  1,000  lbs.  on  the  bolt,  and  the  twisting  moment  is  taken  into 
account. 

Table  skovnnff  Strength  of  BoUs  ncrewed  up  iighilif. 
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EAtctivo 
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2S,Ao 
86,760 
48,870 
68,500 
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Proportions  of  BoUs  and  Kuls, — Fig.  8229  shows  the  most  ordinary  type  of  bolt,  nut,  and  washer. 
The  bolt  has  a  square  head  and  a  square  neck  to  prevent  its  rotation  while  the  nut  is  being  screwed 
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up.  The  nut  is  heiagonal  and  the  maher  drcultr.  Tbe  washer  is  used  when  the  bolt  connects 
rouEh  caatings,  uid  then  fonns  a  smooth  neat  on  which  the  nut  turns.  The  following  fonnnlie  jpTC 
good  proportionB  of  nuts,  D  representing  diameter  across  flats,  D,  diameter  acioss  ansles,  and  d 
diameter  of  bolts:   For  hexagon   kk(>— i)  =  l.ti  +  0.18;   1>,  =  I.Tttif  +  0.13   for   flniafaed    nutu: 


~  hdght  =  if;  height  of  lock-nut  =  t.     For  j 


=  l.ai  +  0.13;   D, -2.12(1+0.20; 


height,  {i  to  d;  length  of  Bpanner,  \hd  to  lUd.  ICiuAers— Thickness,  0.la<f,  diameter,  \D. 
Washers  for  wood  may  be  3(f  in  diameter  and  O.Sif  In  thic^ncas. 

Fitrmt  of  NtiU. — Ordinarj'  note  are  chamfered  off  at  an  angle  of  80°  to  46°,  as  shown  at  a,  Flc- 
3230 ;  or  they  are  finished  with  a  spherical  bevel,  struck  with  a  radius  of  about  id,  as  shown  at  (. 
Flange  nuts,  e,  are  used  when  the  hole  in  which  the  bolt  is  placed  is  considerably  larger  than  tbe 
bolt  Itself.  Tbe  flange  covers  and  hides  the  hole.  Cap  du(s,  d,  are  used  where  leakage  along  the 
sorew-threed  is  feared.  Id  tbe  flgure,  a  thin,  soft  copper  washer  is  shown,  which  prerents  leakage 
under  tbe  nut.  Circular  nuts,  e,  are  oixaBlauiilly  used.  They  have  holes,  in  which  »  Imr  termed  a 
"tommy"  is  placed,  for  screwing  tbem  up.  Sometimes  grooves  are  out,  as  shown  at/.  Steel  nuln 
may  be  used,  if  great  durability  is  required. 

Fitma  of  BoU-Htacb. — In  Fig,  3231,  u  is  a  cup-shaped,  h  a  countersink,  and  e  a  square  bdt-he«d. 
Rotation  of  the  bolt  is  prevented  in  a  by  a  square  neck,  in  ft  by  a  set-screw,  and  in  «  by  a  snug  forged 
on  the  bolt.  t^.  S232  at  a  shows  a  T-lieaded  bolt  in  front  and  side  elevation ;  and  at  A  Is  an  eye-bolt. 
Fig.  3233  is  a  spherical-headed  bolt  with  a  square  neck,  used  somedmes  for  railway  fastenings.  In 
the  same  figure  is  a  cup-bead  with  a  snug  forged  on  the  bolt  to  prevent  rotation  when  the  bolt  is 


screwed  up.  Fig.  3234  is  a  hook-bolt,  wblch  is  used  when  one  piece  is  too  small  to  have  a  bolt-hole 
through  it,  or  when  it  is  objectionable  (o  weaken  the  piece  by  a  bolt-hole.  Fig.  SSS5  is  a  stud,  which 
is  screwed  into  one  of  the  connected  pieces,  and  Vcmafns  in  poeitioo  when  the  nut  is  removed.  Fig. 
323a  is  a  sec-screw,  or  bolt  not  requiring  a  nut.  Fig.  3237  shows  a  nut-hcaUed  bolt,  or  bolt  having 
two  loose  nuts,  instead  of  a  nut  and  head.  The  second  figure  is  a,  similar  bolt,  with  an  iQlenncdiatc 
head  or  fiange.  Fig.  33»R  is  a  bolt  leaded  into  stonework.  The  tail  of  Che  bolt  is  rectangular,  with 
jagfxed  edges.  Fig.  3239  is  a  fang-bole,  used  for  attaching  ironwork  to  wood,  and  SHpeciaUy  for  at- 
taching rail.i  to  fleepers.  Tbe  fanjrs  of  the  broad  triangular  plate  which  forms  the  nut  bite  into 
the  wood,  while  the  bolt  is  rotated  bv  the  bead,  which  b^rs  on  Che  ironwork.  The  large  area  of 
the  nut  prevents  crushing  of  Che  wood. 

IiOck-NuU  are  devices  intended  to  prevent  the  gradual  unscrewing  of  nuts  subjected  to  vibration 
and  frequent  changes  of  load.  No  nut  accurately  fits  its  bolt  \  a.  certaio  amount  of  play,  however 
minute,  always  exists.  When  a  nut  having  play  is  subjected  to  vibration.  It  gradually  sUcka  baek. 
This  may  Co  a  great  extent  be  prevented  by  double  nuts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  s:>4CI.  One  of  the  nuts  in 
termed  a  lock-nuC,  and  Ib  usually  half  as  thick  as  the  ordinary  nut.  When  there  are  two  nuts,  the 
whole  load  may  be  thrown  on  the  outer  nut,  which  therefore  should  be  the  thicker.  Another  plan  in 
to  drill  a  hole  through  the  lop  of  Che  bole  above  the  nut,  and  drive  a  split  pin  or  cotter  through. 
tig.  3241  shows  a  aCop-plate  filed  on  one  side  of  the  nut.  In  Fig,  3242,  the  lower  part  of  the  nut 
is  turned  drcular,  and  fits  in  a  recess  in  the  piece  connected  by  the  bolt,  A  set-screw  is  tapped 
through,  and  bears  on  the  side  of  the  nut.  A  stop-ring  is  sometimes  used,  Fig.  3243,  with  a  set- 
Bcrew  tapped  through  it.  The  stop-rin;;  is  of  bi-ass  or  wrou^ lit  iron,  and  it  is  prevented  from  turning 
by  a  stop-pin  of  the  same  size  as  tbe  set-screw.    Elastic  washers  have  been  used  as  substitute*  for 
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lock-nuts ;  an  example  of  this  device  is  giren  in  Fig.  8244.  When  the  nut  is  tightened  up,  the  frasher 
becomes  nearly  but  not  quite  flat,  and  its  elasticity  neutralizes  the  play  of  the  nut  on  the  bolt. 

Fig.  3246  represents  the  Atwood  safety-nut.  The  bottom  part  is  concave,  and  the  upper  portion 
is  Blotted  as  shown.  The  bearing  on  the  comers  at  the  bottom  causes  the  top  to  be  forced  in  against 
the  boH,  thus  grasping  the  latter  so  tightly  that  all  working  back  is  claimed  to  be  prevented. 

BoUing  of  Caat'Iron  iYoto.— Cast-iron  plates  arc  united  by  bolts ;  flanges  to  receive  the  bolts  arc 
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Cftst  on  the  plates,  and  these  may  be  external  or  internal.  The  flanges  are  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 
plates,  or  a  little  thicker.  The  bolts  are  never  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
boh  diameter  may  be  eqnal  to  the  flange  thickness.  The  fitting  part  of  the  flanges  is  often  a  narrow 
"chipping  strip,"  which  is  faced  by  hand  or  in  the  planing  machine.  Fig.  8246  shows  three  arrange- 
ments of  flanges  and  bolts.  Fig.  8247  gives  the  onlinary  proportions  of  the  bolt  and  flange,  which 
are  as  follows :  bolt  diameter,  <f  =  }^  +  i  (but  not  less  than  f  in.) ;  pitch  of  bolts  about  6(/,  or 
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less  if  necessaiy  for  strength ;  width  of  chipping  strips,  a  =  J<  y  width  of  flange,  6  =  2(/  +  f/. 
i  repiesents  thidmess  of  flange. 

JoiM-Pmt  and  JKiutekU-Joinis. — A  joint-pin  is  a  kind  of  bolt  so  placed  as  to  be  in  shear,  fig. 
S248  shows  a  knuckle-joint.  The  proportions  are  empirical.  If  the  joint-pin  were  subjected  to  sim- 
ple shear  at  two  sections,  it  would  be  strong  enough  when  its  diameter  was  equal  to  0.7  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  rods ;  but  the  pin  wears,  and  is  then  subjected  to  bending,  as  well  as  shearing.  When 
there  is  much  motion  at  the  joint,  the  width  of  the  eyes  of  the  rods  and  the  length  of  the  pin  may 
be  increased. 

The  foregoing  is  mainly  abridged  from  "Elements  of  Machine  Design,"  Unwin,  New  York,  187-7. 

ODONTOGKAPH.  An  instrument  for  the  laying  out  of  teeth  of  gear-wheels.  A  full  account  of 
Willis's  device  for  this  purpose,  with  tables,  will  be  found  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work.  The 
most  improved  form  of  odontograph  is  that  of  Prof.  S.  W.  Robinson.  This  is  claimed  to  give  tooth- 
curves  much  more  exact  than  can  be  produced  by  Willis's  system.  For  a  description  of  the  instru- 
ment, see  **  Van  Nostrand's  Scieuce  Series,"  No.  XXIV.  The  leading  propositions  of  the  instrument 
are:  1.  That  it  give  a  curve  of  rapidly  changing  curvature,  having  the  closest  possible  osculation 
with  the  epicycloid,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  general  application.  2.  That  the  curve  for  a  tooth- 
face  given  by  the  instiiiment  be  normal  to  a  tangent-line  to  the  pitch-circle  at  the  middle  of  a  tooth. 
3.  That  this  curve  intersect  the  addendum  circle  precisely  where  the  epicycloidal  curve  proper  to  the 
tooth  in  question  does. 

The  curve  adopted,  as  conforming  most  closely  in  general  with  limited  initial  portions  of  the  epi- 
cycloid, is  the  logariUtmic  spiraJ,  This  curve  appears  to  possess  the  highest  degree  of  adaptation, 
because  of  its  uniform  rate  of  change  of  curvature,  and  also  because  this  rate  can  be  assumed  at 
pleasure.  These  points  follow  from  the  fact  that  limited  portions  falling  within  a  given  angle  at 
the  pole  are  similar  figures.  Furthermore,  the  analytical  relation  of  this  spiral  to  the  problem  is 
simple. 

The  odontograph  is  shown  reduced  in  Fig.  8249.  Its  capacity  is  extended  to  any  degree  by  simply 
prolonging  the  curved  edges.  It  should  be  made  of  metal,  because  it  is  intended  that  the  instrument, 
when  desired,  may  be  used  directly  for  a  scribe-templet,  in  which  use  it  will  be  subject  to  wear 
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from  the  passes  of  the  scribe.  It  has  several  holes  countersunk  on  both  sides  as  shown,  so  that  it 
may  be  attached  by  wood-screws,  or  by  bolts  expressly  prepared,  to  any  convenient  wooden  rod,  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  the  rod  swings  around  a  centre-pin  to  the  wlieel  ali  the  faces  of  the  teeth 
may  be  described  directly  from  the  instrument  itself.    The  desired  result  is  thus  obtained  directly 

without  intervening  centre-points 
and  dividers.  In  this  manner  the 
odontograph  becomes  a  general  or 
i*eady-made  templet,  and  equally 
valuable  for  guiding  the  draughts- 
man's right-line  pen  or  the  pattern- 
maker's steel  scribe. 

To  place  the  instrument  in  posi- 
tion for  drawing  a  tooth-face,  a 
table  is  used  which  should  accom- 
pany the  instrument.  From  this 
table  a  value  is  taken  which  de- 
pends upon  the  diameters  of  the 
pair  of  wheels,  and  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheel  for  which  the 
teeth  are  sought.  This  tabular 
value,  when  multiplied  by  the  pitch, 
is  to  be  found  on  the  graduated 
edge  AD£,  ¥\g.  8260,  of  the  odon- 
tograph. This  aone,  draw  the  tan- 
gent D  EFva  the  pitch-line  at  the 
middle  point  Eof  a  tooth,  and  lay 
oif  the  half  thickness  ED  of  tooth 
on  either  the  tangent-line  or  pitch- 
line.  Then  place  the  graduated 
edge  of  the  odontograph  at  i>,  and  in  such  position  that  the  number  and  division  of  scale  found  aa 
ab^ve  shall  come  precisely  on  the  tangent-line  at  2>.  Also  get  the  curved  edge,  ffFC,  so  that  the 
curve  will  just  lie  tangent  to  the  tangent-line,  as  at  F.  Then  all  is  ready  for  tracing  the  curve  for 
the  tooth-face  from  the  pitch-line  through  D  toward  B  as  far  as  needed.  By  turning  the  instru- 
ment, which  is  graduated  on  both 

sides,  over,  and  doing  likewise,  we      g,  j]250. 

get  the  opposite  face  of  the  same 
tooth.  Then  we  have  simply  to 
draw  the  radial  flanks,  when  the 
tooth  becomes  fully  delineated, 
with  the  exception  of  limiting  the 
point  and  i*oot.  Clearance  curves 
may  also  be  struck  in,  if  desired, 
as  in  any  other  case.  Of  course, 
when  the  setting  of  the  instrument  is  once  made,  it  may  be  mounted  upon  a  rod,  as  and  for  the  pur- 
pose described  above,  for  drawing  all  the  teeth. 

The  curve  which  this  instrument  gives  will  closely  represent  the  initial  portions  of  the  hypocycloid, 
cycloid,  and  involute,  as  well  as  the  epicycloid,  as  far  as  required  for  a  tooth-face ;  and  hence  the 
instrument  is  adapted  for  tracing  teeth  of  these  various  forms,  including  the  rack-and-pinion,  inter-' 
nal-gearing,  and  involute  teeth.    For  the  latter  form  of  teeth  the  tables  become  very  simple. 
OIL,  LUBRICATING.    See  Lubricants. 
OIL-CAR.     See  Railroad  Cars. 
OIL-CUP.    See  Lubricators. 

'OILSTONES.  The  best  qualities  of  oilstone  in  the  United  States  are  obtained  from  the  novaculitc 
or  "whetstone"  rock  of  Arkansas,  which  is  of  uniform  hardness  and  somewhat  porous,  though  free 
from  metallic  particles.  According  to  Prof.  David  Dale  Owen,  chemical  analysis  of  this  rock  showb 
the  following  composition  in  100  parts  :  Silica,  98 ;  alumina,  .80 ;  potash,  .60 ;  soda,  .50;  lime,  ma«;- 
ncsia,  hydric  fluoride,  water,  .10.  The  best  variety  comes  from  the  vicinity  of  Hot  Springs,  and  two 
qualities  are  recognized,  the  finer  being  known  as  Arkansas  stone  and  the  coarser  as  Washita  stone. 
Arkansas  stone  is  the  harder,  and  i*escmbles  white  marble.  It  is  seldom  found  in  mass  of  more  than 
8  in.  in  length  free  from  flaws,  and  it  is  frequently  traversed  by  thin  quartz  veins.  Where  these 
veins  occur  the  stone  must  be  cut  to  avoid  them,  as  the  material  itself,  being  softer  than  the  quartz, 
is  worn  away  more  rapidly,  leaving  the  quartz  projecting  above  the  surface,  and  hence  liable  to 
destroy  any  cutting  edge  which  may  strike  it.  Washita  stone  is  softer  and  more  porous;  it  is  found 
in  large  masses,  and  seldom  contains  quartz. 

The  method  of  cutting  and  polishing  oilstones,  as  practised  by  Messrs.  Boyd  &  Chase  of  New  York, 
is  described  in  the  Scientific  American  Svpplcmeii4^  No.  19.  Gangs  of  saws,  each  gang  requiring  some 
4  horse-power,  cut  about  1,000  lbs.  of  Washita  stone  per  day,  and  about  60  lbs.  of  Arkansas  stone. 
The  fragments  of  rock  are  packed  upon  the  bed  of  the  saw-frame.  The  saws  have  a  reciprocating 
motion,  and  rise  at  the  end  of  every  stroke.  The  sand  and  water  which  are  thrown  upon  the  saws 
then  flow  down  between  the  saw-edges  and  the  stone  beneath.  The  saws  are  of  soft  iron ;  and  when 
they  descend  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  stroke,  the  sand  is  imbedded  in  the  metal  and  cuts  the 
stone  as  the  saws  move.  After  being  sawed  into  slabs,  the  stones  are  piled  under  another  gang  of 
saws,  by  which  they  are  cut  into  proper  widths.     Their  ends  are  then  squared  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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ftToid  flaws  and  quartz  Trins.  To  cot  beveled  mrfacee,  the  eiib  ii  held  in  an  ioolined  positioD  under 
the  saw  b;  mcani  of  plaster  of  Pkris.  lastly,  the  stones  are  finUhed  on  a  large  horiiontal  cast-iron 
wheel  or  revolTing  table,  coTered  with  sand  and  water.  The  woHcman  preesea  the  Btone  upoo  the 
wheel,  which  revolves  iriih  great  velocity  and  poIUbcB  the  Btone  by  means  of  the  sand.  The  ma- 
cMne  employed  to  cut  wheel-etooeB  has  a  shaft  the  lower  end  of  whioh  is  shaped  like  a  goup-chisel, 
and  mis  the  core.  The  periphery  of  the  wheel  is  cut  by  a  eoft  iroo,  l>ent  to  form  an  arc  of  the  cir- 
cle it  dcBcribcs,  and  its  comer  rounded  to  permit  the  sand  to  flow  under.  The  wheel-stoncR  usunllj- 
range  from  1  in,  to  3  io.  in  diameter.  So  rare  k  a  large  piece  of  Arkansas  rock  without  flaw,  that 
the  cost  of  a  wheel  6  in.  ia  diameler  would  reach  several  hundred  dollars.  Ut.  Chase  has  employed 
several  methods  of  sawing  with  diamoads,  but  ho  evcatuiilly  found  their  use  inexpedient.  The  dia- 
mond cats  as  much  in  21)  minutes  as  the  sand  can  in  a  day  ;  but  so  wonderful  is  the  abrading  properly 
of  this  stone,  that  even  diamond  points  are  worn  smooth  after  a  few  minutes'  use.  So  great  is  the 
necessary  stnun  that  the  strongest  sawa  set  with  diamonds  double  up,  and  the  diamonds  are  frc- 
■lueatly  foreed  from  their  settings  or  broken.  The  excellence  of  the  Arkansas  and  Washita  stones 
is  attested  by  the  number  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  Their  ehapcB  and  uses  are  quite  varied. 
Stone  Gles  are  made  pointed,  knife-shapcd,  cylindrical,  and  in  the  shape  of  triangular  prisms,  for 
dentists,  jewelers,  and  watchmakers;  also,  stones  to  sharpen  sui^icsl,  mathemBticsl,  and  engravers' 
iostniments,  and  for  penknives,  needles,  and  all  kinds  of  wood-working  tools. 

Mamter  of  tutBjf  OiitfowM.— Oilstones  are  chiefly  employed  for  smoothing  down  the  asperities  left 
by  the  grindstone  upon  sharp  edges.  Two  stones  are  usutOly  needed,  one  for  roughing  and  the  other 
for  fini^ing.  In  addition  to  these  a  number  of  slips  of  stone  are  necessarj,  some  being  flat,  others 
half  round  and  flat,  with  round  edges,  their  uses  l>eing  for  gouges  and  other  tools  in  which  the  cut- 
ting edges  are  hollow  or  curved.  The  general  oilstone  should  be  kept  with  a  flat  face ;  otherwise  it 
will  be  impossible  properly  to  set  plane-blades,  flnner  and  paring  chisels,  and  other  similar  tools, 
apon  it.     With  this  object  in  view,  tbe  woi^man 

should  set  small  tools  upon  the  ends,  so  as  to  pre-  SKI. 

vent  the  stone  from  becoming  hollow  in  the  mid- 
dle. When  it  becomes  necessary  to  grind  the 
face  of  the  oilstone,  it  may  be  done  npbn  the 
grindstone ;  but  a  better  plan  is  to  take  i  flat 
baud  and  liberally  supply  it  with  clean  sand  and 
water,  and  then  giind  the  oilstone  on  It  by  hand,  ^ 
making  the  face  a  little  rounding  in  its  length  by 
easing  it  oS  at  each  end,  but  leaving  it  flat  across 
the  face,  bj  which  means  it  will  last  longer  with- 
out regrin^ng.  There  are  some  stones  which  are 
used  with  water  instead  of  oil ;  they  do  not  cut, 
as  a  rale,  very  freely,  but  the  finer  grades  of  them 
will  cut  unusually  smooth  ;  these  are  the  descrip- 
tions used  by  the  Japanese  workmen,  who  use 
two  stones,  one  to  rough-cut,  which  cuts  very 

freely,  the  other  to  finish,  which  seems  to  grip  the  metal  firmly,  rendering  it  cosy  to  keep  the  tool  at 
tbe  neoeasary  angle  and  bevel,  while  at  the  same  time  it  cuts  very  finely  indeed. 

The  operation  of  using  the  oilstone  is  termed  "  setting  "  an  edge.  Chisels  and  other  straight-faced 
tools  when  being  set  ore  best  held  in  such  a  manner  that  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  tbe  bands  is 
nearly  but  not  quite  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  cutting  edges,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  operation 
of  settiI^;  a  plaoe-iron  as  shown  in  Fig.  SSfil.  But  in  the  case  of  carpenters'  gouges,  it  is  prefers- 
ble  to  set  the  edge  by  moving  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  For  this  purpose  the  right  hand,  in 
which  the  tool  is  giasped,  is  held  considerably  to  one  side  of  the  stone,  every  portion  of  the  edge 
being  then  brought  into  contact  with  its  surface  at  each  forward  or  backnard  stroke  by  means  of  a 
umilar  wrist-motion  io  that  given  in  grindmg  it.  J.  R.  (in  part). 

OIL-TESTER.    See  Lcbricaios. 

OIL-WELLS.    See  Wili^Boring. 

OLEOMAROARINE.     See  BtJmR,  AiiTinciiL. 

OPENKR.    See  Corron-anNNiNa  Hachinerv. 

ORDNAh'CE,  CONSTRUCTION  OF.  The  term  ordnance  includes  artillery  of  all  kinds  hi  its 
most  comprehensive  signification.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  art  of  using  a  gun  and  developing 
its  power  has  been  rirtuall.v  transformed  by  the  old  of  scientific  research  and  mechanical  skill.  This 
process  of  evolution  is  in  active  pn^;reBS.  The  production  of  a  gun  more  powerful  than  any  hitherto 
known  serves  but  as  a  challenge  to  the  manufacture  of  armor  capable  of  resisting  the  shot  from  that 
weapon;  and  sacoeas  in  this  last  involves  efforts  toward  the  construction  of  cannon  of  still  greater 
penetrating  energy.  With  the  enormously  heavy  guns  of  modern  times,  new  discoveries  in  the 
Btr«ngtb  of  gun-metals,  in  the  art  of  making  projectiles,  in  the  nature  of  explosives,  and  in  the 
rcdstanoe  of  various  forms  of  armor,  are  made.  These  in  turn  react  upon  principles  of  gun  coo- 
Btmction  previously  deemed  settled,  and  produce  modifications  in  thian ;  and  thus  advancement  ix 
aoccHnplished  by  the  light  of  eiperimeat  alone. 

Tbiort  or  CoHgTHDCTioN. — Cnruttlticnt  Parti. — Cannon  are  classified  as  gnns,  howitzers,  and 
mortars,  or  as  field,  mountain,  prairie,  siege,  and  eeacoast  cannon.  Fig.  326S  represents  an  old  form 
of  cannon,  which  exhibits  clearly  the  five  principal  parts  into  which  nearly  all  guns  are  retarded  as 
divided.  These  are  the  breech,  jl ;  the  first  reenforce,  B ;  the  second  reentorcc,  C :  the  chase,  JJ; 
and  the  swell  of  the  muzzle,  h.  The  breech  is  the  solid  part  of  the  piece  in  the  prolongation  of  tbe 
axis ;  its  length  shoold  be  from  one  to  one  and  a.  quarter  time  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  H.  The 
fiivt  reinforce  extends  from  the  base-ring  to  tbe  seat  of  the  ball,  and  is  the  thickest  part  of  the 
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piece,  for  the  reason  that  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  found  by  experience  and  calculation  to  be  the 
greatest  before  the  ball  has  moved  far  from  its  place.  The  second  reenforce  is  that  portion  of  the 
piece  to  which  the  trunnions  are  attached,  and  extends  from  the  first  reenforce  to  the  chase ;  it  is 
made  thicker  than  is  necessary  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  proper  support 

for  the  trunnions  and  to  compensate  for  do- 
8968.  fccts  likely  to  appear  in  all  castings  of  irregu- 

lar shapes.  The  chase  extends  from  the  end 
of  the  second  reinforce  to  the  muzzle,  or  to 
the  swell  of  the  muzzle,  which  is  now  gener- 
ally omitted  from  large  cannon.  Trunnions, 
F^  are  cylindrical  arms  attached  to  the  sides 
of  cannon  for  the  puqiose  of  supporting  them 
upon  their  carriages,  and  permitting  them  to 
be  elevated  and  depressed  in  action.  On  the  supposition  that  the  strain  upon  the  trunnions  is 
proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  charge,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  diameter  of  a  gun's  tnin- 
uions  should  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  its  bore,  and  of  a  howitzer's  equal  to  the  diameter  of  its 
chamber.  The  axis  of  the  trunnions  is  placed  in  the  same  plane  with  the  axis  of  the  piece  in  all 
the  cannon  of  the  United  States  service ;  and  in  this  position  the  force  of  the  charge  is  communi- 
cated to  the  trunnions  directly,  without  producing  any  other  than  the  inevitable  strain  on  the  carriage, 
and  without  checking  the  recoil  Were  the  axis  of  the  trunnions  above  or  below  that  of  the  piece, 
the  force  of  the  discharge  would  act  to  turn  the  piece  slightly  upward  or  downward,  producing  un- 
equal strains.  In  many  cannon  the  axis  of  the  trunnions  passes  also  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  piece.  This  arrangement  was  introduced  by  Gen.  Rodman,  who  has  shown  that  cannon  con- 
structed in  this  way  may  be  fired  with  accuracy,  and,  although  easily  moved,  do  not  when  fired  sensi- 
bly change  their  position  before  the  projectile  leaves  the  bore. 

The  interior  of  cannon  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  parts :  the  vent,  or  channel  by  which  fire 
U  communicated  to  the  charge ;  the  chamber,  or  seat  of  the  charge ;  and  the  bore,  or  that  part  of 
the  cylinder  passed  over  by  the  projectile.  The  size  of  the  vent  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  escape  of  the  gas,  and  the  erosion  of  the  metal  which  results  from  it ;  and 
experiment  shows  that  the  interior  orifice  of  the  vent  should  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber  equal  to  a  quarter  of  its  diameter,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  sides  of  the  chamber 
with  the  curve  of  the  bottom.  The  form  of  the  chamber,  or  seat  of  the  charge,  has  an  effect  upon 
the  force  of  the  gunpowder,  as  well  as  upon  the  strength  of  the  piece  to  resist  it ;  and  experience 
has  shown  that  its  length  should  in  general  be  equal  to  its  diameter,  and  its  surface  should  be  as 
small  as  possible  compared  with  its  volume.  The  charges  with  which  solid  projectiles  are  fired  being 
generally  greater  than  one-sixth  of  their  weight,  the  cartridge  occupies  a  space  the  length  of  which 
is  greater  than  the  diameter ;  the  form  of  the  seat  of  the  charge  is  therefore  simply  the  bore  pro- 
longed. This  arrangement  reduces  the  length  of  the  charge  so  that  its  inflammation  is  as  complete 
as  possible  before  the  projectile* begins  to  move.  To  give  additional  strength  to  the  breech,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bore  is  generally  rounded  into  an  arc  of  a  circle,  but  is  sometimes  hemispherical,  tangent 
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to  the  surface  of  the  bore.  All  cannon  of  the  newest  models  have  the  bottom  of  the  bore  finished 
as  a  semi-ellipsoid,  this  form  being  thought  to  give  greater  strength  than  the  hemisphere.  The  ac- 
companying figures  illustrate  the  various  forms  of  chambers  in  use.  Fig.  8263  represents  a  cylindri- 
cal chamber ;  Fig.  3264,  a  conical  chamber ;  and  Fig.  8266,  a  spherical  chamber. 

Length  of  Bore, — Originally,  when  mealed  powder  was  habitually  used,  it  was  believed  that  the 
longest  pieces  gave  the  greatest  range.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  culverins  were  made  of  great 
length,  and  were  only  shortened  after  repeated  experiments  showing  that  the  range  increased  at  each 
reduction  in  length.  The  length  of  the  bore  has  an  important  effect  upon  the  velocity  and  range  of 
the  ball.  This  will  be  clearly  seen  by  a  consideration  of  the  forces  which  accelerate  and  retard  its 
movements.  The  accelerating  force  is  due  to  the  expansive  effort  of  the  burning  powder,  which  is 
greatest  when  the  grains  are  completely  converted  into  gas,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  charge  and  the  size  and  constitution  of  the  grains.  The  retarding  forces  are  the  friction  of  the 
projectile  against  the  sides  of  the  bore,  the  shocks  of  the  projectile  striking  against  the  sides  of  the 
bore,  and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  column  of  air  in  front  of  the  projectile.  As  the  accelerating 
force  of  the  charge  increases  up  to  a  certain  point,  or  till  the  combustion  is  completed,  and  rapidly 
diminishes  as  the  space  in  rear  of  the  projectile  increases,  and  as  the  retarding  forces  arc  always 
opposed  to  its  motion,  it  follows  that  there  is  a  point'where  these  foi'ces  would  become  equal,  and 
the  projectile  move  with  its  greatest  velocity ;  it  also  follows  that  after  the  projectile  passes  this 
point  its  velocity  decreases,  until  it  is  finally  brought  to  a  state  of  rest,  which  would  be  the  case  in  a 
cannon  of  great  length.  Experiments  made  by  Maj.  MOrdecai  show  that  the  velocity  increases  with 
the  length  of  bore  up  to  26  calibres,  but  that  the  gain  beyond  16  caUbrcs  gives  an  increase  of  only 
one<eighteenth  to  the  effect  of  a  4-lb.  charge.  Taking  the  calibre  as  the  unit  of  measure,  it  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  the  length  of  bore  is  greater  for  small  arms  which  fire  leaden  bullets  than 
for  guns  which  fire  iron  shot,  and  greater  again  for  the  latter  than  for  howitzers  and  mortars  which 
tire  hollow  projectiles.    In  the  earlier  days  of  artillery,  when  dust  instead  of  grained  powder  was 
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used,  the  weight  of  tho  charge  was  equal  to  that  of  the  projectile ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  a 
charge  of  powder  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  projectile,  and  a  bore  of  18  calibres 
long,  are  the  most  farorable  combination  that  can  be  made  in  smooth-bored  cannon,  to  obtain  the 
greatest  range  with  the  least  strain  upon  the  piece  and  its  carriage. 

Strairu, — The  kinds  of  strain  to  which  a  cannon  is  subjected  are :  I.  A  tangential  strain,  tending 
to  split  the  gun  open  longitudinally,  and  similar  in  its  action  to  the  force  which  bursts  the  hoops  of 
a  barrel ;  2.  A  longitudinal  strain,  tending  to  pull  the  gun  apart  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  which 
tendency  is  a  maximum  at  the  bottom  of  the  lM>re,  and  diminishes  to  zero  at  the  muzzle ;  S.  A  strain 
of  compression  exerted  from  the  axis  outward,  tending  to  crush  the  truncated  wedges  of  which  a 
>mit  of  length  of  the  gun  may  be  supposed  to  consist,  and  to  diminish  the  thickness  of  the  metal 
to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  4.  A  transverse  strain,  tending  to  break  transversely  the  staves  of  which 
the  gun  may  be  supposed  to  consist,  and  similar 
in  its  action  to  the  force  which  breaks  the  staves  S2G6 

of  a  barrel. 

A  formula  embod>'ing  the  strains,  the  pressure 
of  the  gas,  and  all  other  elements  entering  into 
the  question,  was  deduced  by  Gen.  Rodman  from 
a  series  of  original  experiments.  Its  solution 
for  pai-ticular  cases  gives  a  series  of  curved  lines, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  8256,  which 
represents  a  Rodman  gun. 

TetUnff  Ovns. — Various  methods  have  been  resorted  to  for  determining  tho  pressure  of  the  gases 
throughout  the  bore,  and  deducing  therefrom  the  proper  exterior  form  for  different  kinds  of  cannon, 
and  also  of  ascertaining  the  safety  of  the  gun.  Among  the  most  successful  of  these  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  a  plan  first  used  by  Col.  Bomford  in  1841,  and  subsequently  improved  by  Gen.  Rodman.  It 
consists  in  boring  a  series  of  small  holes  through  the  sides  of  a  cannon  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  at  in- 
tervals of  one  calibre,  and  loading  them  with  steel  balls,  which  are  projected  by  the  force  cf  the  chaise 
into  a  ballistic  pendulum.  The  pressure  at  the  various  points  is  calculated  from  the  velocity  given 
to  the  balls.  Gen.  Rodman^s  modification  consists  in  substituting  for  the  bullets  a  steel  punch  which 
is  pressed  by  the  force  of  the  gases  into  a  piece  of  soft  copper.     The  weight  necessaiy  to  make  an 

equal  indentation  by  the  same  punch  in  the  same  copper  is  then  obtained  by 
machinery  for  each  hole  in  the  side  of  the  gim,  and  a  curve  is  constructed  by 
plotting  the  results  thus  obtained,  as  in  Fig.  8257.  The  ordinatcs  of  the  curve 
A  show  the  pressure  on  the  bore  at  intervals  of  two  calibres,  commencing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bore  for  grain-powder ;  and  those  of  the  curve  £  show  the 
same  for  cake-powder.  The  latter  produced  only  about  one-half  the  mean  pres- 
sure on  the  length  of  the  bore,  and  gave  nearly  the  same  velocity  to  the  pi-o- 
jectile.  The  sources  of  uncertainty  in  this  form  of  gauge,  however,  are  various, 
and  the  limits  of  error  can  never  be  predetermined. 

In  1863-'56  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments  was  made  at  the  Washington 

Arsenal,  upon  an  apparatus  devised  by  Dr.  W. 
£.  Woodbridge,  termed  a  "piezometer''  or  pres- 
sure-measurer.    Renewed  attention  has  lately 
(1879)  been  directed  to  these  trials,  and  a  full 
record  of  them  4ias  been  published  in  "  Ord- 
nance Notes,  No.  XC,"  dated  Nov.  20, 1878. 
Hifiing. — The  object  of  rifling  a  gun  is  to  increase  its  accuracy  of  fire,  and,  by  enabling  elongated 
projectiles  to  be  substituted  for  spherical  ones,  to  obtain  longer  ranges.    To  rifle  a  gun,  spiral  grooves 
are  cut  in  the  surface  of  the  bore,  into  which  the  projections  or  soft-metal  coating  of  the  projectile 
are  made  to  enter.    The  spaces  between  the  grooves  are  called  "  lands."    Where  the  grooves  arc 
very  wide  and  the  lands  very  narrow,  they  are  termed  "  ribs.'*    The  calibre  of  a  rifled  gun  is  measured 
across  the  lands ;  in  the  case  of  a  rib-rifled  gun,  it  is  measured  to  the  bottom  of  the  grooves.    Most 
of  the  systems  of  rifling  that  have  been  adopted  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes :  1.  Muzzle- 
or  breech-loading  guns  having  projectiles  of  hard  metal,  fitting  the  peculiar  form  of  the  bore  mechani- 
cally ;  2.  Muzzle-  or  breech-loading  guns  with  projectiles  having  soft-metnl  studs  or  ribs  to  fit  the 
grooves ;  8.  Muzzle-loading  guns  with  projectiles  having  a  soft-metal  envelope  or  cup,  which  is  ex- 
panded by  the  gas  in  the  bore ;  4.  Breech-loading  guns  with  projectiles  having  a  soft-metal  coating 
lani^er  in  diameter  than  the  bore,  but  which  is  compressed  by  the  gas  into  the  form  of  the  bore. 

To  the  first  class  belong  the  Whitworth,  Yavasseur,  Scott,  and  Lancaster  systems.  The  Whit- 
worth  gun  has  a  hexagonal  spiral  bore,  the  comers  of  which  are  rounded  off.  The  form  of  the  bore 
is  not,  however,  strictly  hexagonal.  The  interior  of  each  gun  is  first  bored  out  cylindrically,  and 
when  the  rifling  is  completed  a  small  portion  of  the  original  cylindrical  bore  is  retained  along  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  sides  of  the  hexi^^onal  bore,  and  the  other  parts  of  each  side  recede  or  incline 
outward  toward  the  roimded  angles ;  hence  the  diameter  of  the  hexagonal  bore  is  greatest  at  the 
rounded  angles.  In  Yavasseur's  system,  the  rbtation  is  given  by  means  of  raised  ribs  in  the  bore, 
while  the  projectile  itself  has  corresponding  grooves  cut  along  its  cylindrical  surface.  The  ribs  arc 
three  in  number,  and  there  are  no  sharp  angles  either  in  the  projectile  or  the  bore  of  the  piece.  The 
twist  is  one  turn  in  80  calibres  for  all  sizes.  In  Scott's  system,  the  bore  is  rifled  with  narrow  shallow 
grooves,  deeper  on  the  driving  than  on  the  loading  side.  The  projectile  is*  one  iron  casting,  having 
ribs  almost  triangular  in  section,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  cylindrical  body,  and  set  to  the 
angle  of  the  rifling.  Lancaster's  system  may  be  described  as  that  of  the  usual  circular  bore  with  two 
wide  grooves,  each  s^ut  one-third  the  circumference  in  width,  the  shoulders  of  the  grooves  being 
shaved  off  so  as  to  form  an  ellipse.    The  cross-section  of  the  bore  is  oval,  only  a  trace  of  the  original 
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bore  being  left  at  the  minor  aiis.     Tliia  system  has  not  been  Buccenrfnl  In  compeliUoil  with  other 

BjatemB, 

To  the  second  cIiuib  of  rifling  Bjstems  belong  tlie  Woolwich  or  French  rifling  and  the  shunt  sjBteni. 
The  Woolnich  Bystem  is  a  iiiodiflcation  of  Ihe  French,  and  oonBists  of  deep  broad  grooTCS,  each  of 
which  rcccireB  two  soft-metal  cii'cular  studs.  The  grooves  are  thi'ee  or  -more  in  number,  according 
to  the  calibre  of  the  piece.  The  ahuot  systeiu  U  one  of  Armationc's  methods.  Its  peculiaritj  is 
that  the  depth  and  width  of  the  grooves  vary  at  different  parts,  the  object  aimed  at  being  to  pro- 
vide a  deep  groove  for  the  studs  of  the  projectile  to  tmvet  down  when  the  gun  is  being  loaded, 
and  a  shallow  grooTO  through  which  thej  must  pass  when  the  gun  is  Gred,  so  that  the  proiectilc 
maj  be  gripped  and  perfectly  centred  on  leaving  the  muzzle.  This  is  obtained  by  making  one  aide 
of  the  groove  (the  driving  side)  shallow  uear  the  muzzle. 

The  thinl  ckss  of  rifliug  is  represented  by  the  Parrott  system.  In  this  the  grooves  and  lands 
are  of  equal  width,  the  former  being  oiic-t«iith  inch  deep  for  all  calibres.  The  bottom  comers  of  the 
grooves  are  rounded  to  fncilitate  elcaning  and  to  avoid  sharp  angles.  The  projectiles  are  recessed 
around  the  corner  of  the  baae  to  rtocive  a  braas  riug,  whiub  is  expanded  into  the  grooves  of  rtie  gun 
by  the  ei  plosion  of  the  powder. 

The  fourth  class  of  rifling  is  illustrated  by  the  (ierman  system  or  Erupp's  method.  In  this  system, 
the  grooves  are  usually  30  In  number  for  all  calibres,  and  are  quite  shallow.  The  sides  are  radial, 
forming  sharp  angles  with  the  bore.  The  lifltng  has  a  uniform  twist  of  one  turn  in  2S  ft.  The 
grooves  are  wider  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore  than  at  the  muzzle,  so  that  tlie  compreBsion  of  the  lead- 
coaled  ptttjectile  is  gradual,  and  less  force  is  expended  in  changing  the  shape  of  Ihe  projectile.  This 
change  of  shape  is  effecled  by  making  the  whole  ilrDOve  of  the  same  size  as  at  the  munde,  and  then 
catting  away  gradually  on  the  loading  edge  of  the  groove.  Of  course,  aa  the  twist  is  uniform,  the  driv- 
ing ude  of  the  gioove  caoEol  fan. 

FoBiis  or  Cannon. — UuzzLK-LaiDlNa  Suooth-Bori. — The  construction  of  smooth-bore  guns  is  ex- 
plained under  OnDHANrE,  HANcrAcrtrRi:  or    The  principal  forms  are  the  Oahlgreu  and  tbe  Rodptan. 

The  D<Jilgrtn  Oim  is  represented  in  Fig.  3268,  which  shows  the  form  of  the  navy  IB-inch,  such  aa 


is  eommonly  used  in  monitor  ti 
table  on  page  400.  The  mm 
form  is  shown  in  Fig.  S2BS. 

UnzzLE-LoiiniNa  ItiFLiii. —  The  ParroU  Gun,  fig.  3359. — This  Is  an  American  cannan,  hitherto 
fabricated  exclusively  by  the  iDvenlor,  the  latu  Captain  Parrott  of  the  West  Point  Foundry.  Its 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  gun  is  a  cast-iron  piece,  strengthened  by  shrinkiiu;  a  coiled 
hoop  of  wrought  Iron  over  that  portion  of  the  body  which  aarrounds  the  charge.  None  of  these  gunH 
have  been  manufactured  since  ISOB. 

Tha  AmutTong  Oun. — To  &ir  William  .Armstrong  is  due  the  credit  of  cmployii^  wroughl-livn 
coils  shrunk  together  to  form  tbe  gun.  Jjis  prindples  are:  (1)  to  arrange  the  fibre  of  the  iron  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  gun  so  as  best  to  resist  the  strain  to  which  they  are  respectively  ciposed ; 
and  (S)  to  shrink  the  successive  parts  of  the  gun  together  so  that  not  only  is  cohesion  throughout  the 


mass  insured,  but  the  tension  may  be  so  reffulated  that  the  outer  coils  shall  contribnte  a  fair  sliaii- 
to  the  strength  of  the  gun.  A  section  of  this  weapon  is  shown  in  fig.  3260.  The  barrel  is  made  of 
solid  Btoel  Ingot  bored  out  and  tempered  in  oil,  by  which  its  britticness  is  decreased  and  tenacity 
increased.  That  part  of  the  barrel  nt  and  In  rear  of  tbe  trunnions  Is  enveloped  by  throe  layers  of 
wraught-lron  tubes,  not  welded  at  the  ends,  but  hooked  to  ench  other  by  shoulders  and  recesses. 
This  is  accomplished  by  heating  and  eipondinglhc  end  of  one  tube  and  Bli|)ping  it  over  the  shoulder 
of  another,  upon  wliicTi  it  contracts  by  cooling.  The  breech  is  closed  by  a  cylindrical  forged  block 
with  a  bevel  sorcw-tliread  cut  upon  it ;  this  is  screwed  into  the  breech-coil  and  made  to  b^r  fairly 
against  the  solid  end  of  the  steel  A  tube  ;  this  also  forms  the  coscable  of  the  gun,  and  is  called  the 
cascable  screw.     The  first  guns  consti'ucted  by  Armstrong  were  breech -load)  ri^,  but  bis  system  of 
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fennetare  could  not  be  tpplied  to  the  Urger  caUbreB.    Tbto  prindpli 
tbe  iniizile-loadiDg  gun  adopted. 
A  I004aD  guD  or  the  AmiBtroDg  type  has 


B  therefore  Abandoned,  umI 


It  mczilt!,  !B  in. ;  diameter 
of  bore,  SO  ft  S  in, ;  number  of  grooree,  27 
to  a  point  near  the  muule  to  1  in  AO,  after 
projecttle,  2,000  Iba. ;  powder  charge,  from 
made  in  two  lengths,  and  of  varjing  Chicknei 
Aronnd  the  chamber  three  coila  are  phced  ' 
■re  Tcdaced  to  two,  and  finally  to  one  for  ral 
carriage  upon  which  this  mooatroua  piece  i 
IS  rat,  and  which  are  free  to  slide 


be«n  coDBtnKt«d  for  the  Itallau  armored  Teasel  Dandolo, 
(See  Akhoei.)  The  following  are  the  leading  parlicu. 
S2  ft.  IIH  in- ;  greatest  diameter  otct  chamber,  77  in. ; 

of  trunnlO(i.coil,  4G  in. ;  diameterof  bore,  ITin.;  length 
;  twist  at  chamber,  1  in  IBO  calibres,  increasing  thence 
which  it  Is  uniform  ;  preponderance,  4  tons  ;  weight  of 
800  lbs.  upward.     The  gun  ia  built  with  a  steel  A  tube 

Bsei  increased  in  steps  from  the  mnnle  to  the  chamber. 

over  the  A  tube  as  far  as  the  trunnion-.coii,  where  they 

ther  more  thau  half  the  total  length  of  the  gun.  The 
artillery  is  mounted  consists  of  two  blocks  on  wbicji  the 

1  guides  on  the  floor  of  the  turret ;  behind  these  blocks 


■re  placed  the  hvdraulic-brBke  cjlinders,  bo  a»  to  lake  up  the  force  of  the  recoil  in  the  simplest  and 
most  direct  manner.  The  gtin  was  loaded  and  worked  entirelj  bj  hydraulic  power,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
3861.  A  is  the  gun-platform,  B  the  slide  on  which  the  gun  recoils,  C  the  sliding  trunnion-blocks 
eaiTjing  the  gun,  and  D  the  recoil-presses,  S  S  are  the  cheats  containing  the  valves  bj  which  the 
TCristAnce  to  recoil  it  regulated,  F  the  eleraCing  press,  and  O  the  hinged  beam  through  which  the 
eWatii^ press  acta  on  the  gun,  and  upon  which  the  breech  of  the  gun  slides  in  recoiling',  Zf  f  are 


•copic  rammer  with  spooge-head  ;  N  the  chain  and  press  for  withdrawing  the  rammer ;  and  0  the 
en/^ae  for  snppljing  the  hydraulic  power.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  rcstilta  obtained  from 
the  trials  of  the  100-ton  gun : 
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Tit  Makdg  Ovn,  Rg.  3262. — In  this  gun  the  inner  tube  or  barrel  U  formed  of  low  steel ;  the 
next  tube  conaiste  of  high  steel,  and  Is  shrunk  on  the  barrel  with  just  sufficient  tension  to  compensate 
for  the  difference  ot  elasticity  between  the  two.  The  outer  jacket  to  which  the  trunnions  are  at- 
tached is  of  cast  iron,  aod  is  put  on  with  only  the  shrinkage  attained  by  warming  It  over  a  fire.  The 
Btael  tubes  are  cast  hollow  and  hammered  over  steel  mandrela  by  aleam-hnmmur?,  by  which  pro. 
eesi  tbey  are  elongated  about   130  per  cent,  and  the  lenaraly  of  the  metal  at  the  !>anie  time  is 
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ThcT  are  made  to  throw  700-lb.  projectiles,  with  ■  calibre  of  1 2  in.,  and  weigh  m  modi 
u  40,000  lbs. 

TKt  Vavaumr  Oun,  Fig.  S263. — This  gun  U  Dianufactured  entirely  of  ateel.  The  Inner  or  A  tube 
ia  TOugh-bored,  left  solid  at  Ite  breech  end,  turned  down  uearl)'  to  its  finiabed  dimenBionB,  then  tem- 
pered in  oil ;  after  which  it  is  again  turned  and 
fitted  for  the  jacket  S,  which  is  Bhnink  over  the 
breech  end  of  the  A  tube ;  the  proper  amount 
b^ng  allowed  for  Bhrinkage,  which  amount  is 
carefuUf  ascertained  bj  gau^g  the  Burtacca  to 
be  joined.  The  B  tube  la  heated  over  a  jut,  the 
fomaoe  being  conBtructed  around  it.  When  Buf- 
fldently  heated  the  A  tube  ia  quicklj  lowered 
Into  its  place  by  roeana  of  ■  crane,  and  Ibe  whole 
allowed  to  cool,  the  Qre  being  Bmothered  with 
sand.  Any  longitudinal  movetnent  of  these  surfaces  ia  prevented  by  a  ehouldcr  abuttlivg.  Coiled 
steel  hoopa  arc  then  shrunk  over  the  chest,  and  the  gun  turned  for  receiving  the  trunnion-hoop  and 
the  remaining  front  and  rear  ones.  The  hoops  are  short,  being  from  fl  to  8  in.  in  length,  and  can 
therefore  be  thoroughly  worked  and  more  easily  and  accurately  adjusted.  The  rifling  is  upon  tlie 
lib  system,  1  turn  in  30  calibres,  uniform  for  all  sizes  of  the  gun,  requiring  no  studs  upon  the  pro- 
ji'Clilc,  giving  more  tiearing  surface  for  It,  and  rendering  the  bore  less  liable  to  foul. 

Tlu  Woolarifh  (Tun,  Fig.  3264. — This  gun  now  forma  mainly  the  type  used  for  Englisb  armaments, 
and  !a  built  upon  the  Armstrong  principle  modified  aod  improved  by  Hr.  Fraier,  who  reduced  the 
coet  of  the  gun  as  well  as  the  number  of  parts.  Tlicse  guns  have  been  constructed  of  various  cali- 
bres, viz.,  T  in.,  8  in.,  9  in.,  10  in.,  11  in.,  12  in.,  IS  in.  The  Inst  nnmed  is  known  as  the  81-lon  guo, 
a  description  of  which  will  sufllce  to  show  the  method  of  construction  for  all  sizes.  The  inti^rior  of 
the  gun  was  formed  by  a  solid-ended  steel  tul^o,  weighing  la^  tons,  and  having  no  flaws.  The  ma- 
terial used  was  entirely  crucible  steel,  being  melted  in  about  340  small  crudbles,  whose  contents  wete 


run  into  a  large  mould.  Over  the  rear  end  of  the  steel  tube  was  shrunk  a  Tcry  powerful  coll  of 
wrought  iron,  called  the  breech-piecc.  This  was  made  of  a  single  bar,  12  in.  thick  from  inside  to 
outside,  hammered,  rolled,  and  coiled — forming  a  cardinal  point  in  the  mode  of  construction.  The 
cascable  was  neit  screwed  in,  so  as  to  abut  firmly  against  the  solid  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  B  eoila 
were  then  shruuk  on  into  their  places.  The  ponderous  O  coll,  canjing  the  tnmnioos,  was  made  of 
two  coiU,  one  outside  the  other,  and  was  18  in,  thick.  These  coils  were  welded  together  under  the 
40-tiin  hammer.  It  should  be  stated  that,  in  order  to  obtain  greater  certainty  of  soundnesa  and  ease 
of  maiupulntion,  both  the  hreech-piece  and  the  C  coil  were  made  in  two  pieces,  which  were  welded 
together,  end  to  end;  care  being  taken  that  tlie  weld  of  the  brecch-piece  was  not  inconveniently 
near  that  of  the  C  coil.  The  shrinkage  of  the  powerful  coiled  breech-piece  caused  the  bore  to  con- 
tract .020  in.,  and  the  compression  of  the  massive  outer  coil  carrying  the  trunnions  was  so  great  that 
It  was  transmitted  through  the  breech-piece,  and  caused  a  further  contraction  of  .OSS  In.  in  the  bore. 
This  gun  was  first  constructed  with  a  calibre  of  14.G  in.,  and  tested.    Its  bote  was  then  onUrged, 


and  farther  testa  were  made  at  1  n,  and  finally  at  I S  In.  When  first  completed  its  wrigbt  was  nearly 
82  tons;  length  of  bore,  nearly  24  ft.;  total  length,  27  ft.;  number  of  grooves,  II,  sjrfral,  increasin" 
from  0  to  1  in  35  calibres  at  the  muzzle.  The  inner  and  trunnion  colla  are  respectively  lO.S  In.  and 
18.G  In.  thick.  The  diameter  of  the  gun  at  its  different  lengths  is  72  in.,  54.5  in.,  87.B  in.,  8S.8  In., 
and  25  in.  After  the  tests  upon  the  ciperimentai  F;un  modifications  were  Introduced  in  Uioae  inb- 
sequently  made.  The  rifiing  was  altered  to  conform  to  the  polygroove  principle,  and  bos  ft  guning 
twist  commencing  at  0  at  the  front  of  the  powdei'  space  and  tcrminntin^  in  1  in  50  at  the  munle. 
There  are  32  grooves  1  Iti.  wide  and  ^,;  in.  deep  with  j-in.  lands.  The  gun  has  at  present  a  unifonn 
calibre  of  10.6  in.     The  rate  of  advance  of  the  rifling  was  arranged  so  that  the  curv 
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pTen  by  It  approiimately  foiiowe  the  cane  of  preMurea  sfforded  by  Ihe  eiploaion  of  the  powdec- 
durge  during  the  pasESge  of  the  projectile  through  the  bore  of  the  gun.  The  forces  at  work  within 
Ibe  gun  Bre  thus  pr&cticaily  balanced,  the  moment  of  greulcet  resiatance  of  ihe  shot  being  coinddent 
witti  that  of  the  greatest  force  o(  tbe  powder. 

TTu  Wkitirorlh  Gvn. — This  gun  waa  iDreated  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitwortb,  and  U  maoufaclured  ot 
homogeneouB  iroo  or  of  steel,  the  emaller  calibres  being  forged  solid,  and  the  larger  ones  built 
up.  The  7'inch  Whitworth  ia  cunstructed  of  a  central  slecl  tube,  coTered  by  a  second  tube  extend- 
ing  its  entire  length,  OTcr  which  hoop^  or  jackets  of  steel,  cast  hollow  and  hamtncrcd  out  over  ■  steel 
mandrel,  are  shrunk.  Tbe  lioop  for  the  trunnions  is  shrunk  on  separatclr.  Tbe  inner  jacket  laps 
the  rear  of  the  tubea,  and  is  screw-tapped  ;  the  outer  jacket  is  fitted  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
rear  end  of  the  tube  ia  also  tapped.  Into  these  fit  the  breeeh-plugs,  which  have  three  correapondinc 
shoulders  made  to  enter  the  tsp^iing  in  the  tube  and  outer  sad  inner  jackets.  The  Tent  ia  through 
the  hreech-plug  and  in  prolongation  of  the  aiia  of  the  bore.  Tlic  rifiing,  as  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, ia  radially  different  from  that  of  other  gun?,  the  motion  beiug  given  by  apiral  hexagonal 
■urfaces,  requiring  the  projectile  to  be  fitted  with  correapoDding  exterior  surfaces.  This  method 
admits  of  the  more  rapid  twist  which  is  necessary,  together  with  a  higher  initial  velocity,  than  with 
tbe  rib  or  groove  riSiog ;  this  necessitalea  greater  atrnio,  but  increascH  range  and  admits  of  greater 
accuracy.  The  gun  was  designed  for  use  of  heavier  charges  of  powder  and  longer  projectiles  than 
used  with  other  giina.  To  make  Ihe  gun  endure  the  8tn^  occaaioned  by  the  use  ot  high  chafes 
and  lonKprojectilcs,  S'.r  Joseph  Whitworth  now  manufactures  his  gun  of  a  superior  sleel  known 
u  Ihe  "Whitworth  metal."  This  metal  is  compressed  while  in  its  molten  state  by  applying  a  heavy 
pressure,  thus  increasiD<;  its  density  and  tenacity. 

0.  BancB-LOADiNa  Rifles. — Bnpiand  has  adopted  the  muide-loading  system.  Fronce,  Germany, 
r.Qiua,  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Sweden  adhere  to  breech-loaders.  Among  the  chief  advantages 
■hid]  breech-loadin;:  is  claimed  to  possess,  as  compared  with  muzzle-loading,  are  tbe  pei'fect  fitting 
oi  ttie  projectile  in  the  bore,  the  true  centering  of  Ihe  shot,  the  quicker  and  more  convenient  serving 
of  the  gun,  and  the  greater  security  to  tlie  gunners,  and,  as  the  consequence  ot  these  advantages 
HI  (uniWnalion  with  a  suitable  class  of  rifling  with  uniform  iwiat,  far  greater  endurance  of  the  gun, 
'"gtier  initial  velocity  of  the  projectile,  increased  accuracy,  and  better  powers  of  penGtration. 

TTkc  Knipp  Oan. — The  guns  constructed  by  Ur.  Pricdricb  Krupp  at  Ea$en,  Frusaia,  are  built  np 
^  ahrinlbg  hoops  of  atcel  over  a  central  (iibc  with  initial  tension.     In  large  calibres  tho  lajers  of 


iKOtn  ore  double,  Fi;;.  3265  exhiblla  the  gun  on  its  can'ia;je,  and  tlitf  construction  of  Ihe  piece  is 
*l»«s  in  Up.  S266.  Ji  ia  tbe  breech  op  botlom  piece,  A  ihe  hooped  or  middle  piece,  and  C  Ihe  cone 
(II'  cbue.  The  breech-piece  immediately  in  rear  of  the  hooped  piece  conlaina  Ihe  wedge-hole  II, 
eating  IhrouRh  at  right  angles  to  the  axia  of  the  boro.  In  the  base  of  the  breech  is  the  bole  Z  for 
iadkf.  Fig.  32ST ;  and  on  the  side  of  this  aperture  is  a  hook  V,  with  two  alola  for  the  hinges  of 
[be  )oadiiig-box  and  hooka  for  the  shell-bearer.  The  hooped  piece,  diminishing  in  front  by  steps 
loirinl  [be  chase,  has  in  its  rear  the  protrudins  end  hoop  2>.  The  cenlrnl  tube  7'  is  very  roaaaivc, 
ind  is  forged  and  turned  from  a  einclc  iDKO(|  losing  half  its  Height  in  the  lalhc.  The  hoops  are 
made  with  an  endless  fibre,  and  arc  kept  from  working  on  the  pin  by  key-rings.  The  breech-plug 
in  1  tteei  cylindro-pri-imatic  n'cd;:e,  which  slidon  in  n  mortise  on  the  breech-^  iece  In  the  Krupp,  as 
»cll  as  in  nearly  all  rnodem  hreceh-loading  puns,  the  llrondwell  pas-cheek,  Hg.  8266,  is  used.  This 
cDnu.<ts  of  a  plate  //  and  ring  7.  The  latter  is  uf  steel,  and  fits  into  a  groove  at  Ihe  boltom  of  the 
Iwre  dose  to  the  wedge  mortise.  In  the  face  ot  the  broecb-block  is  a  circular  recess,  the  diameter 
a!  which  corresponds  with  the  outside  diameter  of  the  ring.  In  tbia  receas  is  placed  Ihe  steel-plate, 
and  BgiunBt  this  Ihe  ria^  lakes  ita  hearing.  The  cylindro-prismatic  block  is  moved  to  and  fro  by 
iDCiJB  of  two  screw''.  The  first  of  these  ia  a  quick-motion  screw  with  neveral  threads  upon  it.  This 
HTSw  is  merely  used  for  running  the  block  easily  In  and  out,  and  is  dispensed  with  in  all  colibrea 
\tti  than  8  in.,  in  which  handles  arc  aitacbed  to  the  cod  of  the  block,  which  is  moved  by  hand.  The 
•nond  screw  is  employed  for  jamming  and  lockinE  the  block,  and  il  works  into  a  large  cylindrical 
sat  let  into  a  socket  made  in  Ihe  broad  end  of  the  large  block.     A  portion  of  the  thread  ot  this 
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screw  IB  cut  awti_v,  so  that  M  it  ii  tunied  the  tbteiu]  ma;  dther  engage  or  disengage  witb  the  braecfa 
of  the  gun,  and  the  block  is  thus  locked  or  unlocked.  As  the  block  is  ran  hoiue  (and  this  an  be 
done  eik^j  witUout  (he  eci«wg,  and  by  one  band  even  in  the  12-in.  gun),  tbe  circular  plate  and  the 


back  or  the  ring  come  into  close  contact,  and  from  tbeir  ronn  It  U  impoedbic  that  either  can  be  dls- 
nhiced.    The  riding  Is  poljgroo*e,  and  a  slight];  different  twist  is  given  to  the  sides  of  the  groorcB, 
being  I  turn  In  64  ft  S  in.  on  one  side,  and  1  turn  in  64  ft.  10  in.  on  the  other,  tbue  making  the  grooves 
of  diminishiag  width  toward  the  niuzile,  and  in- 
suring the  ti;;htnesB  of  the  gas-cbcck.     Tlie  vent 
passes  through  tbe  breech-block,  and  ia  in  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  bore.     The  chamber  is  eooentric  (o 
the  bore,  the  lower  surface  being  level  with  the 
lands,  which  admits  of  tbe  projectile  moving  read- 
ily and  taking  the  Rroovea  iramedialelj  upon  start- 
ing  from  its  seal,  and  prevcndng  gas-escape.   These 
gune  have  proved  superior  to  all  others  in  endur- 
ance, Bud  in  trials  with   the  Armstrong  {^n,  at 
Tegcl  in  Prussia  and  Stcinfcld   in  Austria,  thej 
stood  the  full  test,  while  the  latter  failed  after  com- 
parativelv  few  rounds. 
The  largest  st^el  gun  jet  (1ST6)  constructed  has 
been  built  b;  Ur.  Erapp.    It  weighs  72  tons,  and  has  a  calibre  of  IBt  ii'  i  lengtli  of  the  gun  3S  ft. 
8  in.,  and  of  the  bore  SB  ft.  6  in.    Tbe  len;^b  of  bore  in  the  Krupp  gun  is  thus  apparent,  being  St) 
oalibres,  as  against  IS  calibres  in  the  English  81-lon  gun.    The  material  of  which  tbe  Krupp  gun  is 


composed  is  steel  throuiihout.  The  core  of  the  gun  conRists  ot  a  tube  runiiing  its  entire  length,  as 
in  the  Woolwich  gun,  but  open  at  the  rear,  the  joidia;;  being  st  tbe  breech  instead  of  the  munle. 
The  tube  of  this  large  weapon  being  of  such  great  length,  It  baa  been  made  in  two  portions,  the  Joint 
being  secured  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
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Tbe  dinrge  for  tblB  moiuter  gun  is  SSS  lbs.  of  priaroatic  powder,  the  projectile  being  a  chllled-iroD 
■hell  of  I,S60  Ibe^  with  a  buminK  chaise  of  23  lbs.  of  povder.  The  velocity  of  the  projectile  aa  it 
Icsfe*  the  mumJc  of  tbe  gim  it  calculated  to  be  600  metres,  or  1,610  ft.,  per  accond,  correspoDdias  to 
an  energy  of  rery  nearly  S1,000  foot-tona.  It  ia  calimatcd,  rather  ae  a  mattei'  of  curiosity  than 
otherwiHe,  thai  if  the  gun  vere  Ered  with  its  itxis  i-aised  to  an  angle  of  iS°  with  the  hoiizoD,  It  would 
send  its  projectile  to  a  distance  of  ID  miles,  Gre»l  accuracy  is  also  clainiDd  for  this  weapon,  as  for 
all  the  Krupp  breech-loading  guns. 

77i«  DeaH-UcAathu  Brome-Sled  Qun. — This  gun,  oonitrticted  on  a  Bjetem  deTised  by  Ur.  S.  D.  Dean 
of  BostoD,  is  oompoaed  of  an  alloy  of  S  per  oenl.  tin  and  B2  per  cent,  oopper,  cast  in  a  cast-iron  mould, 
in  which  is  placed  a  cylinder  of  copper,  which  by  absorbing  part  oF  the  heat  of  tbe  molten  metal 
cansea  rapid  chilling  of  the  central  portion.  A  aand-mould  Is  added  eo  as  to  form  a  dead-head,  In 
wbicb,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  sand,  the  metal  remoinB  in  the  molten  state  for  a  oomparatively  long 


tltDe,and  m  fills  up  any  recess  that  would  otherwise  be  formed  In  the  chilled  portion  underneath.  In 
short,  the  dead-bead  perfomiH  ibe  usoa]  function  of  feeding  tbe  castin;;  under  these  special  condi- 
tions. In  Fig.  8269  is  nhown  the  mould  ready  for  easting  a  ficld-^a  with  the  interior  copper  cylin- 
der. Tlie  core  is  eventually  entirely  removed  by  the  boring-bit,  whose  size  U  eulBdent  to  cut  the 
copper  entirely  away.  In  a  gun  whose  bore  is  nearly  8^  in.,  the  brosic  is  compressed  by  the  Intro- 
duction in  succession  al  six  steel  mandrels,  which  are  forced  home  bj  hydraulic  preesure.  Tbe 
mandrel,  which  la  well  tempered,  ia  [nrmed  at  the  end  into  a  truncated  cone,  so  as  to  force  the  metal 
outward  and  enlarge  the  bore.  B,  Fig.  3270,  represents  an  annular  suppoi-t  on  wbicli  the  gun  A 
rests.    After  comprcseion  the  bore  has  a  diameter  uf  nearly  3}  in. 

The  breech-block,  Fig.  3ST1,  U  also  of  bronze-steel,  and  rectangular.  The  loading-cjlinder,  K,  ia 
also  of  bronze,  cylindrical,  and  dovetailed  into  the  breech-block  sr  shown,  m)  aa  to  be  capable  of 
movement  backward  and  forward.  To  tbe  left  end  of  (he  breecb-block  is  attached  the  arrangement 
for  moving  it,  and  for  securing  it  in  position.  This  consists  of  the  plate  17,  secured  by  tbe  scraws 
h  h,  through  which  passes  the  apindlc  of  the  Bquare-Ihreadcd  screw  V,  which  carries  the  cross-handle 
tat  the  outer  end.  The  thread  of  the  Ecrew  i  is  eo  cut  that  when  the  battdle  i  is  horizontal,  no 
Jiart  of  the  thread  projects  beyond  the  rear  face  of  the 
block,  and  the  latter  can  be  moved  laterally  in  the  slot 
imtit  this  throad  comca  opposite  the  female  thread  cut 
tor  its  reception  in  the  rear  face  of  the  breech-block 
slot;  a  half  torn  of  tbe  cross-handle,  bringing  the  same  1 
vertical,  then  causes  the  screw  to  bite,  and  sends  the 
breech-block  well  home. 

The  cannon  produced  in  the  manner  described  are  de- 
clared to  poesesa  all  (he  bsrdnesK,  homo;;eneousness,  and 
redstaoec  of  steel  tubes.    The  compressed  bronze  is  not 

'e  liable  to  wear  than  steel,  and  is  much  less  affected  by  atniospbcri 


<t  of  bronze 


guns  IS  much  leaa  than  that  of  ateel,  If  the  value  of  the  old  metal  be  taken  into  account,  unc  01 
these  new  bronze  guns  has  borne  several  hundred  diacha^es,  with  the  ordinary  charge,  eucccsBively, 
without  the  slightest  deformity  or  injury  being  apparent  in  any  part  of  the  piece. 

Tht  Hctehlciu  Oun,~~no  oonstruclion  of  this  gun  ia  based  upon  the  application  of  a  melaltio 
eartridgp,  forming  the  gas-check  in  the  gun,  the  extraction  of  the  empty  cartridse-i-ase  being  per- 
formed antomaticslly  by  opening  the  breech.  The  Hotchkiss  cannon  of  all  calibres  are  lAade  of 
WUitwonh's  fluid-compressed  steel  [  these  above  2.7  in.  bore  are  jacketed  with  the  same  material. 
Mountain  guns  of  smaller  calibres  arc  made  of  a  solid  forging,  only  the  trunnion-iing  of  wrought 
iron  being  shrunk  on.  The  breech-loading  arrangement  consists  of  a  simple  prismatic  block  A, 
Rg.  3273,  with  a  lockin;i-screw  B,  working  in  a  recess  in  the  breech  and  operated  by  a  lever-handle 
C,  with  which  the  block  ia  at  (be  same  time  drawn  out  and  closed.  As  a  metallic  cartridge  ia 
aaed,  ti^tcning  up  the  breed)  is  unoeccsi>ary,  and  the  breech-block  simply  forms  a  backing  for  the 
■lead  of  the  cartridge.  In  this  manner  the  special  gas-chccli  is  avoided  The  cartridge-extrac- 
tor i>  is  a  prismatic  piece  ol  steel,  forming  ut  its  further  end  the  hook  E,  and  working  In  a 
noess  on  the  u])pcr  part  of  the  btccch-slot,  and  parallel  to  the  bore  of  tbe  gun-  It  has  on  its 
ondcT  side  a  stud  F,  which  works  in  a  groove  O  on  the  upper  side  of  the  brcoch-bloek.  The  stud 
of  the  eitractor  for  a  time  runs  In  the  straight  portion  of  the  groove ;  but  as  soon  as  the  wedge 
H  so  far  withdrawn  that  the  loadin;.r-hnlc  H  coincides  with  the  chamber,  the  stud  runs  in  the  in- 
clined part  of  the  groove,  and  tlie  extractor  ia  conacqucntly  moved  back  quickly,  and  the  empty 
■artridge-ease  ia  in  this  manner  thrown  out  of  the  gun. 

Howmas  are  small    cannon,  usually  made   shorter  and  lighter   than   other  guns  of  similar 
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calibre,  and  inlended  foi  l^ht  charges,  comparative!;  Urge  projecliles,  and  moderate  aii]^6a  of  ele- 
ration.  Shells  are  moet  cummonlj  nsed  as  projectiles,  and  the  bore  is  chambered  for  the  reception 
of  the  charge.  United  States  oaTal  howitzerg  are  of  bronze,  ajid  of  the  form  Bhown  in  Ft;;.  ^273. 
The  piece  is  mounted  on  its  carriage  bj  the  bore  shoirn  beneath. 

tig.  3274  lepresenu  the  breccli-loadtng  naval  howiUer,  which  is  fitted  with  tbc  French  system  of 
breech  fermeture.  In  this  Bjstem  the  breech  is  closed  bji  a  Bcrew-plng  of  cast  steel  having  14 
threads,  which  ia  screws  into  the  rear  part  of  the  bore.  Were  it  necessary  in  firing  to  screw  and 
unscrew  the  whole  length  of  the  plug  at  everj  round,  much  time  would  be  wasted  ;  but  this  is  obvi- 
ated by  dividing  the  screw  into  eti  parts  in  Che  direction  of  its  axis,  the  threads  t>eiDg  removed  from 


every  other  one,  trath  from  the  plug  and  from  the  breech  of  the  giin.  When  Iho  breech  Is  to  be 
closed,  the  threaded  portions  of  llie  plug  are  presented  so  that  they  come  oppowte  the  smooth  parts 
of  the  bore-hole.  The  slug  is  thea  puidicd  in,  when  a  sixth  of  a  turn  with  the  handle  brings  the 
screw  of  both  parts  together. 

UoBTAsa.—A  mortar  is  a  piece  of  ordnance  with  tliicic  walls  and  large  bore,  designed  to  throw  shetla 
at  high  angles  of  elevation,  usually  ID',  thus  obtaining  a  vertical  fire.  On  this  lecouot,  and  for 
aoDvenience  In  loading,  they  are  made  stronger  and  shorter  than  other  kinds  of  ordnasice.  They  are 
cbomljered,  and  small  charges  of  powder  are  employed,  BuHlinent  only  to  cause  the  projectile  to  reach 
the  objecL    The  shell  usually  contains  combustible  material  for  the  purpose  of  firing  si 


tm. 


beildes  eicrdung  also  an  ftddiltonal  destructive  effect  by  the  velocity  of  its  fall.  Uortara  ar« 
mounted  upon  a  carriage  fixed  upon  a  revolving  platform,  and  are  used  afioat  in  small  vessels  cspe- 
datlj  fitted  for  them. 

Rifled  breech-loading  mortars  are  now  used  by  the  principal  European  nations.  KuBua  baa  a 
large  number  of  bronze  pieces  of  this  type,  fitted  with  the  Enipp  method  of  fermeture.  but  having 
the  gas-ring  of  pure  copper  iostead  of  iteeL  They  are  mounted  with  trunnions  upon  «n  Iron  oartlage, 
oonslsting  simply  of  two  brackets  united  by  a  rear  transom  and  several  transverse  bolts.  The 
elevating  gear  ib  a  pinion-wheel  upon  a  revolvin"  transverse  shaft  forward  of  the  trunnions,  working 
in  a  cogged  arc  under  the  piece,  and  capable  of  giving  it  TO'  elevation.    The  Auslrians  and  Prus- 

BiiLm  also  have  breech- 
loading  pieces  of  ■  sim- 
ilar type,  and.  though 
termed  mortars,  more 
nearly  resemblinf^  how- 
itzers of  large  calibre, 
designed  to  be  used  at 
high  elevations. 

URivr    GcNs.  —  Fig. 

3275,  compiled  by  Un- 

Jor  S.  C.  Lyford,  Ordnance  Department,  IT.  S.  A.,  shows  Che  peuetralive  power  of  projectiles  fired 
from  English  guns  against  iron-clad  ships  of  war.  Each  target  represents  a  certain  class  of  vessels 
at  a  distance  of  70  yards,  except  where  the  range  at  which  projectiles  would  penetrate  is  stated. 
Where  the  target  Is  shown  perforated,  but  no  range  is  given,  it  includes  all  distances  up  to  ^000 
yards.  It  will  he.  observed  that  the  penetrative  power  of  the  German,  French,  Italian,  and  RuBsian 
guns  Is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  English,  calibre  for  calibre.  The  Runsian  guns  have  the 
same  power  aa  the  Italian  9.4-m.,  the  IS-too  breech-loaiiing rifle,  and  the  9.2-in.,  ll.in.,  and  12-in  Ger- 
man breech-loading  rifles.  The  targets  represent  the  armor  and  backing  of  different  slilps,  as  follows: 
Targets  A,  B. — American  iron-clads,  Miantonomoh,  Canonicus  ;  English,  Minotaur,  Resistance,  De- 
fence, Black  Prince,  and  Repulse;  French,  Solfcrino,  Peibo,  Embuscadc;  Russian,  Sevastopol,  Per- 
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venetz;  Austrian,  Kaiser  Max,  Ferdinand  Max;  Danish,  Rolf  Krake;  Tarkisb,  Orkanea;  Italian, 
Anoona ;  Spanish,  Saragossa ;  Brazilian,  Ilcrval,  Silvado. 

Target  G— English,  Bellerophon,  Penelope,  Lord  Warden;  French,  Alma,  Flandre;  Russian,  Admi- 
xaUJreig,  General  Admiral ;  German,  Hansa ;  Austrian,  Lissa ;  Turkish,  Avni  Illah ;  Italian,  Yenezia. 

Target  D — English,  Audacious ;  French,  Ocean,  Marengo ;  Russian,  Minin. 


Foot  Tokb. 


8876. 


A.  lOO-ton,  17-ln.,  M.  L  rifle— Italian. 

B.  81-toii,  Ift-ln^  M.  L.  rifle— Enf^Ush. 

C.  5«|-toii,  14-ln.,  B.  L.  rifle— Praaaifln. 

D.  88-ton,  18.6-ln,  M.  L.  rifle— Engllata. 

E.  86-ton,  12-in.,  B.  L.  rifle— ProMian. 

F.  84i-ton,  12.«-in..  B.  L.  rifle— French. 

G.  85-ton,  12-in.,  M.  L.  rifle— English. 

^  25-ton,  114n.,  M.  L  rifle-Enirli»h. 
22-ton,  10.2-fn.,  B.  U  rifle -ProBsian. 
21-ton,  10.8-ln.,  B.  L  rifle— Frenoh. 


I.    16-ton,  10-ln.,  M.  L.  rifle— EngUih. 
J.  15-ton,  9.4-in.,  B.  L.  rifle— Itafian. 
K.  14-ton,  9.4-tn.,  B.  L.  rifle— French. 
L.  15-ton,  9.2-in.,  B.  L.  rifle— Pmsdan. 
M.  12-tou,  9-ln.,  M.  L.  rifle— EnirUnh. 
N.  9-ton,  ».2-ln.,  B.  L.  rifle— Prussian. 
O.  7.8-ton,  7.8-1n^  B.  L  rifle— French. 
P.  9-ton,  Hf-ln.,  M.  L.  rifle— Enfrllsh. 
Q.  fli-ton,  7-in.,  M.  L.  rifle— English. 


Target  E — English,  Hydra ;  German,  Kaiser  Wilhelro ;  Austrian,  Archduke  Albert ;  Danibh,  Odin. 
Target  F— French,  Friedland ;  Dutch,  Duffel  Tiger;  Turkish,  Fethi  Bulcnd. 
Target  G-^  French,  Cerb^re ;  Italian,  Gustozza ;  Chilian,  Almirante  Cochrane. 
Target  H-^German,  Kaiser ;  Brazilian,  Independenda. 
Tafget  1-^-English,  Hercules,  Hotspur ;  Russian,  Novgorod. 
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Target  J — English,  DcTastation ;  French,  Redontable,  Richelieu,  Tonnerre;  Rosfiian,  Peter  the 
Great;  Brazilian,  Garavi. 

Target  K— -English,  Inflexible;  Italian,  Duilio. 

The  diagram,  >lg.  S276,  also  compiled  by  Major  Lyford,  exhibits  the  penetrating  energy,  in  foot- 
tons  per  inch  of  shot's  drcumferenoe,  of  foreign  ordnance,  at  ranges  of  from  70  to  2,000  yards  from 
musde  of  the  gun.    Guns  are  indicated  as  folk>WB :  English,  ;  French,  — —  ■  ■■     ■     : 

German  and  Kussian,       ■  --———;  Italian,  »m.— ..»  The  Russian  guns  are  represented 

in  power  by  the  12-in.,  11-in.,  9.2-in.,  and  S.2-in.  Prussian  breech-loading  rifles. 

Tabie  showing  Weiffhiy  DimennoM,  etc,  of  Ordnance  of  the  United  States  Land  Serviee,* 

Standard  and  Retained  Calibres, 


NAMB  or  PIBOC. 


tmX-OOAtn  FUECU. 

BIfle  (Model  1878)... 
Blfle  (Model  1870)... 


Biile 

Rifle  (GoDTerted) 


G«t  Iron,       ) 
wrVlron  lined.  ) 


It 


CSaat  iron,  with   ) 
wr*t-iron  tube.    [ 

£llle(Parrottt800-pdr)|^„<^.|^Qjg^g^  • 

Blfle  (PaiTott,200-pdr) 

Rifle  (Parrott.  100-pdr) 

Blfle  (Banded,  4i-pdr)         camt  imn 

Blfle  )S!aSS,  «2-pdr)         *^*  ^^' 

Smooth-bore. 

Smooth-bore  (Model ) 

18T8) f 

Smooth-bore  (Model  i 

mi) i 

Smooth-bore. 

Smooth-bore 

Smooth-bore 


Mortars, 

Smooth-bore.... 
Smooth-bore.... 
Smooth-bore.... 


Ouns, 

BMe 

Rifle  (Fairott,  80-pdr.) 


Jfotciisers, 

Smooth-bore 

Smooth-bore,  flank 
defnise 


Cast  Iron. 


} 


Mortars. 

Smooth-bore 

Smooth-bore 

Smooth-bore,  Goehom 

nSLD  PROBS. 

Ouns, 

RWe....  

BMe 

Blfle  (Parrott,  10-pdr.) 
BUe  (B.  L).  Moon- 1 

tain,  notehktae...  f 
OuiDon-r  e  ▼  o  I  t  e  r,  / 

Hotchktoe. S 

Smooth-bore  (12-pdr.) 

OttHng. 

GatUng. 

Qatllng 

ffowiisers. 

Smooth-bore 

Smooth-bore,  Moan- 1 
tihi f 


Cast  Iron. 

Cast  iron,  with   ) 
wrH-iron  Jacket ) 


Cast  bin. 


Gaatlron. 
Bronxe. 


Wrought  Iron. 

Cast  Iron. 
SteeL 


Bronze. 
Bteel. 


Bronie. 


Wdght. 


Length. 


Lbh 

89,fl00 

82,878 
4U,681 

1«,160 

2e,d00 

10,800 

9,700 

115,200 

•  •  ■  ■  •  • 

49.099 
88,fi00 

l^ooe 

8,490 


fl8,<75 

17,250 
7,800 


8.460 
4,200 


8,000 
1,476 


1,900 

1,050 

1G4 


1,160 

880 
890 

1K.S6 

1212.60 

1280 
1006 

866 

195.6 


1990 
220 


la. 
262.8 

240 

180 

186.66 

176.1 

168 

154.26 

129.4 

125.20 

248.5 


190 

177.6125 

186.66 

128.3 


76 

56.6 

49.25 


188 
182.76 

60 


29.26 
28.25 
16.82 


T8.84 
72.66 

77.8 

45.66 

66.76 

72.53 

6S 
60 
49.7 


82 
87.21 


i 

o 

m 

o 


OUIbR. 


21 

21 
17 

15 

15 

II 

9 

15 
18 


7 
7 
8 

10 
6 

■  • 

6 
6 
5 


la. 

12 

12 
10 

8 

10 

8 

6.4 

7 

6.4 
20 

16 

16 

18 

10 

8 


16 
18 
10 


4.6 
4.8 

8 
6.82 


10 
8 
5.82 


8.6 

8 

8 

1.66 

1.45*. 

4.62 
1 

0.6 
0.45 


6.4 
4.62 


Chargaof 
F0wd«r. 


Lbt. 

110 

100 
80 

86 

26 
16 
10 


200 


126 

70 
26 
15 


90 
12 


4 
2 


4 

2.25 

0.5 


8 

2 
1 


1,851  gra. 

2.6 
825  grs. 
70 
70 


kk 


8.25 
0.6 


PBOJBCnLE8.t 

laitkl 
Velocity. 

Wdfbt 
oTSkoC 

W«lfht 
oTSImU 
•mply. 

R«Bft 

la 

yard*. 


Lbh 

700 

600 
400 

180 

800 
200 
100 


1,060 
450 

450 

288-^00 
128 
18 


85 
25-80 


LU. 

•  ■  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

860 
150 

250 

160 

80-100 1 

•  *  •  « 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

725 
880 

880 

224 

100 

48 


16.75 

10 

10.5 


12.8 
8,500  g^ 
45^^- 
405'* 

Case  ) 
80.76  f 
CanV  I 
12.17  f 


880 
210 
1C1.67 


25 
29 

46 
17 


83 
144 

17 


FMt. 

1,896 

1,810 
1.480 

1,414 


1,222- » 
1,3C5    f 


9.5 
9.75 


7,716  grs. 
8.84 


28.08 
8.81 


1,786 

1,697 
1,600 


1,420 
1,298 

1,070 


1.814 
1.418 
1,282 


1,476 
1.495 

1,866 


1,162 


4,290 
4,272 
6,466 


8,001 


4.686 
4,586 


6,700 

2,260 
1,822 


2,064 
2,225 
1,200 


5,000 


2,000 
1,'200 
1,000 


2,844 
1,005 


*  romplled  by  Lloat.  C.  8.  Smith,  U.  8.  Ordnance. 

t  Ezrept  for  machino-gnne  and  the  Hotcbklse  mountain  B.  L.  gun,  shot  and  shell  for  rifled  gnne  are  fitted  with  an 
opaofflng  sabot  to  eommonlcate  to  the  pr^evtile  the  rotation  due  to  the  rifling.  No  special  sabot,  however,  has  ar 
jet  been  adopted  aa  standard.    The  Batter,  Parrott,  Arrick,  and  Dana  all  give  good  reaulta. 


,f 
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Table  thowing  Weight,  Dimcruums,  etc.,  of  U,  8.  Naval  Ordnance. 


NAME  OF  PIECE. 


Snooih^bore  Guns. 

XV.  Inch 

XV.inch 

XI.  Inch 

XI.  Inch 

IX.  Inch 

82-pdr. 

SmootK-bore  HovDittert. 

24-pdr. 

12-pdr. 

12-pdr. 

12-pdr 

S^td  Guns. 


MatCTlid. 


Parrott., 


\ 


Caat  iron. 

(4 


kk 


Bronze. 


Gut  iron 
with  wrooght- 
iron  vebnfamb. 


u 


JUi/ted  HonoUtera. 

20-pdr.,  heavy 

20-pdr.,  light 

12-pdr. 


Bronxe. 


WdghU 

Loigth. 

No.  of 
Uroortt. 

Lbt. 

Fttt. 

42,000 
44,000 
16,000 
16,000 
9,000 
4,600 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  •   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

■  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1,800 
760 
480 
800 

•  •  •  ■ 

■  •  •  « 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •   • 

tl6,800 

18.6 

11 

9,700 

18.0 

9 

6^ 

10.6 

•  •  ■  • 

M^ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ft  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

Callbrt. 


IftCbtt. 

15 
15 
11 
11 

9 

6.4 


{.82 
.62 
4.68 
4.62 


8 

6.4 

7 


4 
4 
8.4 


Chugtof 
Powidar. 


60 
110 
20 
16 
10 
6 


2 
1 


.626 
.626 


PBOJECTILB. 


.1 


16 

8 

10 

6 


2 
2 
1 


Nfttar*. 

WdghL 

Lbh 

Shell. 

Hhot 
SheU. 

•4 
U 

862 
862 
166 
186 

70 

S6.6 

u 
u 

»4 
U 

18.6 
8.76 
8.76 
8.76 

u 

1    ISi 

j   80 

1100 

48 

M 
U 
U 

90 
20 
12 

iDMftI 

Velocity. 

Fl.  ptrtoc. 

1,100 
1.600 
l,0ti2 
1,240 
1,820 


1J40 
1,060 

1,820 


Note.— A  limited  number  of  ezperlmMital  gnns  hare  been  conttraeted  \f  tbe  OrdnaBce  Bnrean  of  the  U.  6.  Navy. 
The  11-in.  smooth-bore  haa  been  converted  Into  an  8-in.  rifle.  80,  60,  and  80  moale-loading  Parrotta  have  been  con- 
verted into  breech  loaders  bv  boring  out  the  breech  and  applying  the  French  system  of  fermetnre.  A  number  vf  small 
guns  of  bronze  and  steel  of  about  8  in.  calibre  have  also  been  constructed. 


Table  showing  Weight,  Dimensiona,  etc.,  of  Principal  B}'iiisJi  Ordnance. 


Material. 

WftlghU 

LftDftll. 

1 

•8 

i 

82 

9 

9 
9 
7 
6 
6 
4 
4 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

9 
9 
9 
9 
7 
6 
4 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 

Calibr*. 

Chargftof 
Powdar. 

PBMBOnLE 

■ 

NAME  OF  PIECE. 

1 

Natofft. 

Wdgkt 
Enpljr. 

iBltlal  Vftloft- 

Hy.            1 

1 

Boval  Ar^enal^ 
Woolwich, 

16.6-lnch 

12-lnch,No.  I.... 

"       No.  II... 
11-inch 

Wr't  iron. 

u 

4t 
,4 
t4 
U 
4. 
44 
4t 
4i 
44 

a 

44 

u 

u 

Bronze. 

Steel. 

Bronze. 

Wr^t  iron. 

44 

4t 
44 
44 
4, 
41 
U 
11 
44 
44 
44 
44 

Steel. 

u 

Wr't  iron. 

44 

Tons.  C«rt.  Lbt. 
81      

85    

26    

25    

18     

12    

12     

9     

..    46    ... 

7     

4    10    ... 
..     64    ... 
..     64    ... 
..     12     ... 
..      8    ... 
..      6    ... 
..      8    ... 
..     ..     150 
..     ..    200 

89    

85     

25     

26    

18     

12     

9    

7    

6  10  ... 
..  64  ... 
..  85  ... 
..  18  ... 
..  12  ... 
..  8  ... 
..  ..  150 
..     ..     200 

6     

46     . . . 

b. 
824 

191.75 

171.60 

170 

170 

147 

147 

186.60 

61 

142.80 
124.50 
111.60 
111.50 

74.46 

68.60 

68 

67 

26.6 

86 

225.50 

191.76 

161.50 

170 

170.75 

147 

180.50 

141  .ftO 

126 

111.60 
96 

94.50 
72.45 
68.50 
20.50 
8«.90 
77.25 
61.125 

IB. 

16.6 

12 

12 
11 
10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6.8 

6.8 

8.6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

12 
12 
12 

n 

10 

9 

8 

7 

7 

6.8 

4.75 

4 

8.6 

8 

8 

8 
10 

8 

Lbt.  Ob. 
87     0 

60    0 
60    0 
40    0 
80    0 
80    0 
20    0 

•  •  •      • 

14    0 
14    0 

8    0 

8    0 

8    0 

1  12 

1    8 

1    8 

0    6F.O. 

0  8F.G. 

60**6 
60    0 
40    0 
80    0 
20    0 
14    0 
14    0 
8    0 

7  0 

•  ft  •  ft 

8  0 

1  12 
0    6 

0  12  F.  0. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

10    6 

I>aUl8er. 
j  Common ) 
{     shell,     f 

44 

44 
44 

44 

u 

44 

a 
u 

44 
W 
U 
44 
U 
U 

u 
u 
u 

44 
U 
U 
44 
U 
44 
4* 
44 
44 
M 
U 
U 
44 
U 
U 

u 
u 

u 

Lbt.  Ob. 
1700    0 

•  ft   -  •  ft  ft 

460    0 

•  •  •  •  ft  • 

878  12 
282    0 
282    0 
167    0 

ft  •    ft   ■  ■  a 

106  12 

106  12 

67    9 

67    9 

14  18 

8    8 

8    8 

8    8 

6  14 

6  14 

676'  0 
460    0 
601    4 
8n  14 
282    0 
167    0 
106  12 
106  12 
67    9 
86    6 

uis 

8    8 

*6i4 

167**6 

FU  ptr  ttc 
1,620 

•  ft  ft  ft 

1.180, 1,800 

1,816 

1,298,1,864 

•  ft  •  • 

•  ■  •  t 
ft  ft  •  • 
ft  ■  •  • 

•  ft  •  ■ 

1,626 
1,017 

10-lnch 

9-lnch,  No.  I  — 

**       No  IV... 

8-Inch.  No.  I.... 

8-lnch  hoivltzer. . 

7-incb,  No.  I  — 

7-inch,  No.  V.... 

64-pdr.,  No.  I .   . . 

**       No.  III.. 

16-pdr 

9-pdr.,  No  I . . . . 
9-pdr.,  No.  II... 
9-pdr. 

1,880 
1,284 

7-pdr.,  No.  I  . . . 
"       No.  II... 

Sir  William  Arm- 
etrong  dft  Co. 

12-inch,  No.  I.... 

"       Noll... 

"       No.  III.. 
11-inch 

678 

•  •  •  a 
.... 

1,800      ; 

1,800, 1,190  ! 
1,X1&,  1.247  i 

10-inch.... 

9-lnch 

iMi,  1,298  1 
1.420.  1.886  1 

8-inch ,... 

7-lnch,No.  I.... 

"       No  II.... 

i  61-pdr 

1,418, 1,880  I 
1,561, 1,458  1 
l,.^2^  1,480  : 
1.252 
1,857, 1,886 

40-ndr. 

2.Vpdr. 

16-p<lr. 

ft  a  «  «                                   1 

1,862             ! 

9-pdr.,  No.  I.... 

7-pdr..  No.  I 

-       No.  11... 
10-lnch   

1,«80 
678            j 
956 

•  ft  ft  ft 

a   «  ft    • 

8-inch  howitzer.. 
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Tabu  thowinff  Weiffh\  Dimeimons,  etc.,  of  Principal  BriiiA  Ordnance  (eontinMsd), 


.NAME  OP  PIECE. 


MaUrial. 


W«^b 


Bretdi-loadiag. 
7-lBch,  NOb  I.. 

**  No.  II. 
40*pdr.,No.  I.. 

"  No.  II. 
80-pdr.,No.  I.. 

^      No.  II. 

»      No.  Ill 

12-pdr 

•-pdr. 

6-pdr. 

64-pdr. 

40-pdr. 

Oatlfng,  No.  I.. 

•*       No.  II. 


I 
Wrtlron.! 


Taos.  Cwt. 
88 


u 
to 
u 

w 


u 


78 

118 

86 

121 

82 

120 

16 

96 

16 

66.125 

18 

66.186 

8 

72 

6 

63 

8 

60.126 

64 

110 

88 

98 

8 

84 

8i 

7 

86 

62.6 

CU!br«. 


Ckaiii*  of 

Powdor. 


PBOJICTILl. 


Natan. 


76 


In. 


Lbt.Oi. 
11     0 


76 

7      1 

60 

4.76 

66 

4.76 

44 

8.75 

44 

8.75 

44 

8.76 

88 

8 

28 

8 

82 

2.6 

70 

6.4 

66 

4.75 

7 

.46 

7 

.66 

10  0 
6  0 
6    0 

8  8 
2  8 
a  8 
1  8 
1  8 
0  18 

9  0 
6    0 

.46d60r.B.F.O.i 


Oommon ) 
BhelL     f 


it 


u 


u 


Table  tJiowing  Weighty  Dimension*,  etc.,  of  German,  Freneh,  and  Jhtssian  Breech-Uxidxng  Guna. 


NAMS  OF  PIBCB. 

IfaiMU. 

We^t. 

LMgth. 

Chlihra. 

Chaifoof 
Powoftr. 

Lbt. 

182 
44 

70.4 
62.8 
62.8 
87.4 
87.4 
26.4 
26.4 
17.6 
17.6 
17.6 
7.7 

1.8 

1.1 

.4 

186.6 

68.9 
86.8 
17.6 

11.0 

8.8 

•  ■  •      • 

84.8 

FBOJxrrxLS. 

Nstnc 

WdffM. 

iBlUal 

Vtlodtj. 

Oerman  Guns—Krupp. 
80.5  centimetre 

Steel. 

u 
u 
u 
tl 
u 
u 

u 

u 

H 
U 
U 

u 
u 

Cast  iron 
and  steel. 

M 

It 
U 

tt 
U 
M 

Steel 

rt 
tt 
tt 

Tom. 

86.80 

9.68 

17.67 

14.88 

•  •  •  •  • 

9.84 
8.84 
6.6 

•  •  •      ■ 

8.08 
8.9 
8.9 
1.37 

LlM. 

987 
64) 
8J6 

TOIM. 

[81.5 

81.7 

18.8 

7.9 

Cwt. 
98. 4 
62.8 
40.6 

Tona. 

40. 
8.7 
8.8 
8.9 

LlM. 

798 

InakM. 

868.7 
185.9 
204.7 
806.9 
186.8 
186.8 
164.4 
167.8 
188.3 
186.4 
161.6 
188.7 
116.1 

80.8 
76.1 
49.8 

881.4 

811.8 

•  •  •  •  • 

149.0 

868 
176 
89.9 
140.0 

67.4 

78 
78 
64 
88 
88 
80 
80 
48 
48 
48 
48 
86 
18 

16 
18 

18 

86 

80 

■  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

faielMi. 

18.00 
11.02 
10.28 
9.26 
9.26 
8.84 
8.24 
6.77 
6.77 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
4.78 

8.60 
8.09 
2.86 

12.6 

in.8 
9.4 
7.6 

6.4 
6.4 
6.0 

18 
8 
8 
6 

CommcD  shell 
»t 

tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 
t> 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

tt 
tt 
tk 

tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 

tt 
tt 
tk 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

tt 

Lte. 

666.5 

487.8 

849.8 

860.7 

860.7 

178.8 

178.8 

100.6 

100.6 

67.0 

67.0 

67.0 

88.8 

16.1 
9.4 
6.0 

681.1 

817.4 
880.4 
116.1 

69.4 
41.1 

•  •  •  •  • 

171.8 

171.8 

81.1 

18.8 

FtparMc 
1^10 

•  •  *  •  ■ 

1,476 
1,891 
1391 
1,440 
1,440 
1,686 
1,686 
1,626 
1,648 
1,686 
1,476 

1,066 

1,171 

984 

1,818 

1,878 
1,427 
1,486 

1318 
1,609 

1,898 
1,448 

•  ■  •  •   • 

l,S97 

28c.  m  howitzer 

Bbort  26  e.  m 

Lone  24    **     

Bhort24    **■      

Long  21     **     

Short  21     **     

Lomr  17    •*    

Short  17    •*    

Lonffl6    •*    

"      *»      "    No.  II 

Short  16    "    

18  c  m 

9     •*    

8     **    

6     •»    

French  Oun». 

82  oentlmetre •j 

27         »♦        

24         •»        

Itf         *•        

16         «        

H         *•        

Siege  gun  of  24  c.  m 

RvetHan  Gune, 
IS-inch 

g.     44 

8-  **   mortar.'...!.!!!..! 

$.  *•   

18.2-pdr  boat  gnn 

Works  for  JReference. — *'  On  the  Physical  Conditions  inToWed  in  the  Construction  of  Artillery/' 
Mallet,  London,  1866 ;  "  Reports  of  Experiments  on  the  Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Metals  for 
Cannon,  and  the  Qualities  of  Cannon  Powder,''  Rodman,  Boston,  1861 ;  ^*  Reports  of  Experiments 
on  the  Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Metals  for  Cannon,"  Officers  of  the  Ordnance  Dept.  U.  S.  A., 
Philadelphia,  1866 ;  "  Shells  and  ShelLGtms,"  Dahlgren,  Philadelphia,  1867  ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Naval 
Gunnery,"  Douglas,  London,  1860 ;  "  Boat  Armament  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,"  Dahlgren,  Philadelphia, 
1866 ;  "  A  Course  of  Instniction  in  Ordnance  and  Gunnery,"  Benton,  New  York,  1867  ;  "  A  Treatise 
on  Ordnance  and  Naval  Gunnery,"  Simpson,  1868 ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Ordnance  and  Armor,"  Holley, 
New  York,  1866 ;  "  A  Text>Book  of  the  Construction  and  Manufacture  of  the  Rifled  Ordnance  in 
the  British  Service,"  Stoney  and  Jone^,  London ;  "  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Modem  Artillery," 
Owen,  London,  1871;  '*Thc  Artillerist's  Manual,"  Gibbon,  New  York,  1863;  '*  Traits  d'Artillerie 
Thiorique  et  Pratique,"  Probert,  Paris,  1869;  *' Inspection  and  Proof  of  Cannon  for  the  U.  S. 
Navy,"  Washington,  Government  Printing-Offico,  1864  ;  "  U.  S.  Navy  Gunnery  Notes,"  Washington, 
1871 ;  "  U.  S.  Navy  Laboratory  Notes,"  Washington,  1871 ;  "  Gunpowder  as  an  Element  in  the  Prob- 
lem  of  Modem  Ordnance,"  Marvin,  Washington,  1872;  "Mode  of  Fabricating  the  XV-inch  Guns," 
Bradford,  Washington,  1872;  '' Nicai.<^!'s  Belgian  Field  Artillery,"  Michaelis,  New  York,  1872;  *' A 
Manual  of  Gunnery  for  her  Majesty's  Fleet";  "  Ordnance  Instructions,  U.  S.  Navy  " ;  " Report  on  a 
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NkTil  MiHsiOD  to  Europe,"  Simpson,  'Washington,  I8T8:  "  U.  8.  N*T&1  Onlniuiae  Noleg — Che  Reffye 
Gun,"  1BT3  ;  "  Nttral  Ordnance  and  Guiuier7,"  Cooke,  New  York,  1ST6, 

Bee  also  flies  of  Army  and  Navy  Jountal,  Sdfniijic  Amtrvxm,  Bngiiuering,  Er^iineer,  and  Jour- 
nals of  the  lloyal  United  Service  Institution.  A.  A.  B.  (io  part). 

OltDKANCE — GUN-CAItRIAQES.  The  requirementg  of  gun-carriages  tire:  powerful  iDorlng 
machioery,  so  contriTed  as  to  be  unatFected  by  the  concusaion  of  flring ;  self-acting  mntrollii^  gcai'i 
almost  independeat  of  human  carelessness ;  the  gradual  absorption  of  sbocka  rather  than  resistance 


to  them ;  the  dispersion  of  concussions  over  large  surfaces ;  and  in  resscls  oF  war  indcpendeace  of 
dislortioD  of  or  other  injuries  to  the  ship's  uile,  smoothness  and  ease  of  motioD  iu  erery  direction, 
•nd  safety  under  all  cooditioiia  of  the  sea. 

The  duly  of  providing  the  most  perfect  metuu  of  working  guns  seema  to  be  second  only  in  impor- 
tance to  Uiat  of  adopting  the  bmt  material,  form,  and  construction  tor  the  gun  itself.  Of  two  simi- 
lar gUDS,  that  which  cud  lire  the  ||reBte!it  aumber  of  rounds  in  a  j^ren  time  U  certainly  the  most 
~     '  -      •  ^  more  upon  the  gun-carriage  and  ooBTenienee*  for  load- 


effective,  and  npidity  of  fire  di 


log  than  upon  any  peculiarity  attaching  only  to  the  gun.    Owing  to  the  inorease  fn  slie  and  power 

of  ordnance  since  the  introduction  of  armor,  gun-carriages  have  gradually  become  elaborate  madiines, 
and  mechanical  science  has  produced  carriages  and  slides  which  enable  the  heaviest  guns  to  be  easily, 
accurately,  and  safely  worked  on  the  broadsides  of  ships.  It  is  scarcely  neoessary  (o  point  out  that 
'     '  '       '  a  of  naval  gun-carriages,  owing  to  the  limited  space  available,  nrare  engineering 

sarily  eipeoded  than  in  the  designing  of  those  intended  for  land  service. 


skill  has  b 


I.  N.v 


— The  ordinary  form  of  broadside  a 


the  U.  S.  Navy  U  the  Uar- 
silly,  which  has  trucks 
only  on  tlie  fnmt  axle. 
When  the  carriage  is  to 
be  trained,  a  roller  hand- 
spike is  used.  This  Is 
simply  a  lever  having  a 
metal  projection  at  the 
lower  end,  beneath  which 


The 


»roll- 


O 


HOD  IS  ia»erted  under  the 
rear  portion  of  the  car 
riage,  which  is  then  lifted 
by  the  lever  and  rests  on 
the  rollers,  which  thus 
serve  as  tracks.  The  car- 
ries is  thus  lifted  when 
the  gun  Is  being  trained 
or  when  it  is  being  run 


(/.  S.  Navy  Pieot-Carriaije. — Guns  which  are  to  be  Bred  at  greater  elevations  than  are  admitted 
by  the  di  ncnsions  of  an  ordinary  port  arc  mounted  upon  pivol-ciirria;;es,  which  ^ve  an  elevaiion  of 
3U'  to  the  ^in,  and  a  much  iarscr  ai'C  of  train  Ihnn  the  broadside  carriage. 

T/u  Broaikide  Scott  Carriage.— Fti;.  3277  represents  an  English  naval  carriage  of  the  box-girder 
description,  of  mixed  wrought  and  nasi  iron.     It  is  mode  long  and  low,  thus  remedying  the  rearing- 
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back  teDdcue;  of  short  and  high  carnages,  vid  the  cooBequent  downwud  itnb  oq  tbe  deck  and 
tlide. 

Vmaneitr't  Carriage  ia  represented  In  Fig.  32TS.  The  &rranf;enient  for  checking  the  recoil  of  tbe 
gon  consista  of  ■  steel  Bcrew  If,  Miuare  in  craaB-sectioD  mud  of  SO  in.  plicb,  extending  nearij  tbe  en- 
tire lengtb  of  the  slide.  The  front  end  of  the  screw  has  fastened  to  it  a  short  conic  frustum,  whieh 
works  on  a  wroaght-iron  drum  bo  as  to  form  a  frictioD.<lutch. 

Tnum  CiBRUOES. — Fig.  3279  shows  the  arrangement  of  a  U.  S.  motdlor  turret  canine.    The 

SNO. 


gun  is  run  in  and  ouE  by  the  hand-wheel  eliown  at  the  side  of  the  caniage,  operating  radc-and-pinlon 
mcchamani.  Z  is  the  port  and  tl  llic  Bwingiug  port-atoppcr.  (/  is  ■  mOTsble  lod,  OH  wUtb  the 
■he11.hoiBting  tackle  troversca. 

77i«  Mydrmdie  Varriagt  and  Loading  Aiparalat. — The  hydraulic  sjatem  of  manning  and  loading 
guns,  IS  applied  to  the  turret  of  II.  U.  S.  Thunderer,  iB  represented  in  Hg.  82BO.  In  this  carriage  all 
the  mechanism  for  abaorbing  and  r^ulating  the  force  of  recoil,  and  for  moving  the  gun  from  loading 

to  firii^  position  or  back,  Is 
8S81.  replaoed  by  a  hydraolic  press, 

which  acts  both  to  check  re- 
coll  and  to  give  moUon  to  the 
pin-carriage  on  the  slide.    It 
1b  Sied  ou  tbe  slide  in  the  line 
of  recoil,  with  its  piston-rod 
permanently  attached  to  the 
carriage.   To  run  tbe  carriage 
in  or  out,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  admit  to  one  tide  or  other 
of  the  piston  the  water  deliv- 
ered from  the  Bteam-pumpB. 
When  the  gun  recoils,  the  water  is  driven  out  of  tbe  press  through  a  loaded  and  partly  balanced 
valve,  the  resistance  of  which  to  the  paasBgeofthe  water  arrcBls  tbe  recoil,  and  can  be  quickly  adjusted 
to  as  to  r^ulate  the  extent  of  recoil  under  different  conditions.   The  gun  is  made  partly  muzzle.load- 
ing  by  hitiptig  the  slide  horizontally  at  the  rear,  the  front  end  bcioi;  frco  to  be  raised  or  lowered 
upon  Buitable  chocks  from  the  Soor  of  the  turret  at  the  different  heights  required  to  give  the  desited 
range  of  elevation  to  tie  gun  in  the  port.    The  loediiig  in  effected  bf  turning  the  turret  so  as  to 
bring  tbe  rauzile  of  the 
gun  oppoBtte  either  one 
of  two   diatincl  sets  of 
loading  gear  placed  on 
(be  main  deck,  and  lock-  . 
ing  it  in  this  position  by 
a  catch.    The  gun  is  at 
the  same  time  depressed, 
BO  that  the  charge  may 
be  raised  to  tbe  motzle 
and  pushed  home  in  tbe 
bore  at    an   iDcUnation 
from   below   tbe   upper 
deck.    The  projectile  is 
breugbt  Dp  to  the  load- 
ing place  on  a  small  trol- 
ly controlled  by  a  fric- 
tion-plate, which  clamps 
it  to  the  ruls  whenever 
the  truck-handle  ia  low- 
ered.   It  ia  then  run  on  to  a  hoist,  which  riaes  with  it  out  of  the  main  deck  until  arrested  by  stops 
placed  BO  as  to  bring  the  hoist  to  rest  nhcn  the  projectile  ia  in  line  with  the  bore  of  the  gun.    It  is 
then  pushed  off  the  truck  into  the  inuzile,  and  rammed  home  by  a  hydraulic  rammer,  conBlsting  ot 
a  parallel  tube  in  Khicb  runs  a  piston-rod  armed  with  a  rammer-bend.     A  great  advantage  of  this 
form  of  carriage  is  that,  instead  of  a  large  gun'a  crew,  one  man  in  the  turret  and  one  outaide  may 
tirect  and  control  all  the  movements  of  the  heaviest  gun,  and  may  load  and  fire  it  without  other 
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help  than  that  inTolved  In  btingliig  up  the  uamunlttoo ;  and  far  greater  rapidity  of  fire  is  obtained 

thaa  U  possible  with  manual  labor.    Tbe  loading  positions  ore  duplicated,  so  as  to  give  a  reserve  in 

case  of  accident,  or  to  enable  that  one  to  be  selected  which  maj  beet  keep  the  turret-port  out  of  tbe 

lino  of  tbe  enemj's  fire.     In  ine 
tOSi.  event  of  accident  to  the  hydraolic 

loading  gear,  the  gun  maj  be  load- 
ed from  below  b;  hand. 

TAt  fferman  lurrei  earriage  Is  rep- 
resented iD  Fig.  3S8I.  The  chaM 
of  the  guD  rests  on  a  strong  swing- 
bed  b,  of  forged  iron,  wbich  is  jointed 
to  a  bolt  in  tbe  aide  of  the  turret. 
When  the  gun  is  raised  or  lowered, 
the  truunioiiH  Biide  on  the  swing- 
bed,  which  turns  around  tbe  jtunl. 

■_    The  cheeits  of  the  carrisge  project 

nud  real  on  the  head  of  tbe  piston 

of  tiie  hjdraulic  press  g.     Bctow  they  ara  fastened  to  arms  r,  which  are  hinged  to  a  lower  ann  d, 

nude  fast  to  the  body  of  the  press.    The  pipes  i  communicate  from  the  eteam-engioe  to  the  preas, 

which  is  operated  by  a  pump  not  shown  in  the  engraving.    For  manreuvring  the  gun  without  tbe  use 

of  the  engine,  a  second  apparatus  is  provided,  composed  of  a  slecl  screw  it,  which  is  turned  by  means 

of  a  ratchet  and  lever  f.     In  firing,  the  brake  operates  lathe  following  mnnner;  The  gun  i«roils, 

taking  along  with  it  tbe  whole  hoieling  armngc- 

ment.     In  the  first  instant  the  screw  moves  SKi 

alightly  to  tbe  rear,  which  cauites  the  two  fric- 

tkm-oones  to  press  firmly  against  each  other; 

but  this  motion  to  the  rear  Is  stopped  almost 

immediately  by  the  cylinder  (,  which  is  bolted 

to  the  swing-bad  b.    The  screw  pulled  to  the 

rear  by  the  recoil  of  the  gun  causes  tlie  screw 

0  and  the  frustum  q  to  turn  and  communicate 

its  motion  to  the  drum  r  ;  but  this  is  checked 

by  the  action  of  the  friction-band,  which  must 

be  regulated   according    to  circumstances.     A 

buffer,  «,  oomposed  of  several  strong  disks  of 

India-rubber,  and  fastened  to  the  rear  end  of 

the  screw  a,  serves  to  stop  tbe  gun,  breaking 

the  shock  graduully  in  case  the  friction  of  the 

broke  has  not  been  well  regulated. 

LowiBiNO  Guns. — Various  systems  have  been 

devised  by  means  of  wliich  the  gun  is  lowered 

either  entirely  or  partially  below  the  deck,  so 

that  the  men  are  in  a  protected  position  while 

en^ged  in  loading. 

Tht  Motierieff  tssltm  is  represented  in  one 

form  in  Fig.  3282,  and  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  utilizing  tbe  force  of  (be  recoil  to  lower 

the  whole  gun,  so  that  it  can  be  loaded  out  of  sight  and  out  of  exposure.    That  part  of  the  carriago 

E  which  is  called  tbe  elevator  may  be  considered  as  a  lever  which  has  the  carrioge-aile  at  the  end 

of  the  power.arm,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  counterweight  C  at  the  end  of  the  weight-arm, 

there  being  between  them  a  moving  fulcrum.    When  the  gun  is  in  the  firing  position,  tbe  fulcrum 


on  which  this  lever  rests  Is  almost  o^Dddent  with  the  centre  of  b™'!'!  of  tlio  o  t-         ■ 

and  when  the  gun  is  fired  the  elevators  roll  on  tbe  platform.  Cunscquently  the  fulcrum  travels  away 
from  the  end  of  the  weight-arm  toward  the  end  of  the  power-:inn.  Thus  the  resistance  to  the  recoil, 
least  at  first,  goes  on  in  an  increasing  proportion  as  the  gun  descends,  and  nt  the  end  of  tbe  rcodl 
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tha  parts  &re  £eli«d  bji  a  eelf-kcting  clutcb,  which  when  releaaed  >fter  tfae  gun  U  loaded  sllowa  the 
(Xiuntenreigbt  lo  bring  the  pifce  back  lo  firing  poeition. 

Moneritff't  Aydro-piuumaiic  thip  carriage^  Hg.  8883,  Ib  b  depi«ssi<m  carriage,  in  which  Iho  force  of 
the  recoil  U  utj^ied  to  compresa  ■  certain 
Tolume  of  air  contained  id  a  close  TesBcl, 
and  this  air  ia  afterward  employed  to  raise 
(he  gun  from  under  cover  to  the  firing  po- 

Krvpj^t  tyttem  of  morkinp  heavy  gvtu. 

Fig.  82H4,  ia  eisentiallj  one  for  carrjing  a 

gun  of  coDBiderabie  eiie  on  board  a  ooni' 

paraciTel;  small  TeaaeL    The  gun  is  trun^ 

iiioD.pif  oted,  and  is  capable  of  lieing  iow- 

ered  below  the  Tcaeei'E  deck  for  the  purpose 

of  ttowage,  or  raised  so  as  to  be  brought 

with  ila  platform  on  the  same  level  as  the 

deck.    The  gun  itself  has  no  recoil,  the 

shock  being  transmitted  direct  to  the  hull 

of  the  ship.    The  gun  rotates   with  the 

pWot  to  which  the  carriage  is  attached,  and  is  thereby  capable  of  being  directed  to  anj  point  of  the 

compass 

II.  \jKta>  Caku^gis. —  U.  8.  Barbdte  Carriagt. — Fig.  3286  reprceeats  the  altered  barbette  car- 
riage used  in  permanent  fortificstjons  for  the  6-iuch  breed  i-loading  rifle.     In  tbia,  in  order  t«  check 

recoil,  a  hjdraolic  bof- 
■Bl.  fcr  is  used,  which  eon- 

aUts  of  a  cylinder 
closed  at  the  ends  hy 
caps  In  which  are  aper- 
tures for  the  introduc- 
lion  and   removal   of 

Krvpp't    Proltded 
^on-racoii    Qun^    fig. 
Sase.— The  object  of 
tbia  device  is  tfae  com- 
plete protection  of  the 
gun,  except  at  the  moi- 
xie.     The  general  idea 
is  that  the  gun  shall 
pivot  at  the  muute  in 
a  balt-aad-socket  joint, 
Bicd  Into  the  armor  of  a  casemate,  entirelj  dosing  the  port  and  preventing  recoil.    Krupp  claims 
that  when  once  the  gun  is  lud  true  on  the  object,  it  can  bo  fired  an;  numljer  of  times  without  recoil- 
ing, jumping,  or  otherwise  changing  its  posilioo  or  direction  in  the  least ;  ao  that  all  error  in  shoot- 
ing due  to  inaccuracy  of  lajlog  is  prevented  when  once  the  right  direction  is  secured. 

Bitgt- Carriagt. — Fi^.  S28T  represents  Krupp's  IS-centimetre 
siege-carriage,  and  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  tliis  particular 
type  of  carriage.  It  is  made  of  wrought  iron,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  wheels,  which  are  of  wood  wiih  bronze  nave-lx>tes. 
The  cheeks  are  continued  to  the  rear,  parallel  to  each  other,  an^ 
joined  by  transoms  from  the  trail.    The  elevating  apparatus  con- 


■ists  of  a  aiogle  screw  with  a  rim-wheel  handle  and  a  female  screw  with  projectiog  arma  terminating 
in  Imnnions,  whidi  fit  io  joiu'nal-boies  on  the  aides  of  the  trail.     The  striking  peculiarity  of  this 
carriage  is  the  application  of  the  hydraulic  buffer  for  checking  the  recoil  in  carriages  of  this  kind, 
by  which  means  the  recoil  is  controlled  within  the  limits  of  about  one  yard. 
F\M-Carni^t. — The  general  conatruction  of  the  U.  S.  army  field.carriage  will  be  understood  from 
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Fig.  S2S8.  At  I  are  the  foot-boardB ;  2,  the  plnllc-hook  ;  S,  th«  pole ;  4,  the  prolonge ;  6,  the  trace- 
hoolu;  6,  the  amnninitloacbeBt ;  and  7.  the  eleratiag  Bcrev. 

We  are  largelv  indebted  for  illuBtritioiu  and  descriptions  embodied  in  the  foregoing  arlJcle  to 
"  Naval  Ordnance  and  Gunnerj,"  >  bj  Commiuider  A.  P.  Cooke,  U.  S.  N.  (New  York,  187S),  and  to 
a  Taluable  report  bj  Col.  T.  T.  S.  Laidlej,  U.  S.  Ordnance  Corps,  on  European  gunpowder,  gunootton, 
and  gun/amagea,  published  in  "  Report  of  Chief  of  Ordnance  U.  8.  A."  for  1877.  To  both  of  theM 
works  the  reader  is  referred  for  detailed  information,  authorities,  eta 

OEDflANCE— MACHINE-OUNS.  Uacbinc^ns  or  mitrBillcuses  have  for  their  object  the  throw- 
ing of  a  continaoua  htdl  of  projectiles.    They  ma;  be  divided  into  two  classes :  the  first  Including 


tbose  which  project  email-arm  bullets  in  greit  DombGrs,  end  the  second  those  which  throw  sbelli  and 
large  projectiles.    The  fint  are  the  mitrailleuses  proper ;  the  secoad,  revolving  cannon. 

HtTKAiLLiusES. — T^  OolUng  Gun. — This  weapon,  which  has  proved  the  most  successful  of  its 
class,  wasiDTeated  bj  Dr.  R.  J.  Qatlingof  Indiana  in  18G1.    It  has  usually  five  or  ten  barrdi,  each 


barrel  having  il«  corrcHpoodiDg  lock.  The  barrels  and  locks  revolve  together;  but  irreapectirB  or 
this  moiion,  the  locks  have  a  forward  and  backward  aclion.  The  forward  motion  places  the  car- 
tridges in  the  chambers  of  the  barrels  and  closes  the  breech  at  the  time  of  each  discharge,  while  the 
backward  motion  extracts  the  emptj  cartridge-cnsea.  The  gun  can  be  fired  only  when  the  barrels 
are  in  motion  from  left  to  right ;  thus  the  several  operations  of  loadin);,  firing,  and  extracting  are 
carried  on  automatically,  unUormly,  and  continuously.    The  gun  is  fed  by  feed-cases  which  fit  in  a 


*  B;  pennUtloa  of  John  WUer  ^  Sods,  pubSslMn. 
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hopper  communicating  vritb  the  chambers.  As  soon  as  one  case  is  emptied  another  takes  its  place, 
and  tiios  continuous  firing  is  kept  up  at  the  rate  of  1,000  shots  a  minute.  The  five-barrel  CratUng  is 
mounted  on  a  tripod,  weighs  only  100  lbs.,  and  fires  at  the  rate  of  800  shots  a  minute. 

A  perspective  view  of  the  Gatling  gun  on  its  carriage  is  given  in  Fig.  3289.  As  regards  the  con- 
struction, the  shape  and  position  of  the  cam  and  grooves  may  be  better  understood  by  reference  t' 
the  diagram,  Fig.  3290,  which  shows  the  cam-ring  as  it  would  appear  if  cut  open  and  spread  out  flat 
the  lines  A  and  C  being  the  development  of  the  edges  of  the  heUcoidal  cam  surfaces,  B  that  of  the 
plane  surface  connecting  these,  and  a  and  c  the  grooves  for  holding  and  drawing  back  the  locks. 
The  ten  locks  are  shown  in  their  relative  positions  abutting  against  the  cam  surfaces,  six  of  them  being 
shown  in  section.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  points  of  the  firing-pins  H  protrude  beyond  the  front  of 
the  locks,  while  the  other  ends  f^roject  from  the  rear,  where  they  are  fashioned  into  knobs,  by  which 
the  firing-pins  are  drawn  backward  while  passing  through  the  groove  in  the  rib  D,  The  diagram 
shows  that  the  distance  of  the  apex  B  of  the  cam  from  the  ends  of  the  barrels  is  sudi  that  the  locks 
exactly  fill  the  space,  so  that  each  lock  there  forms  an  abutment  which  closes  the  breech  of  its  barrel 
and  abuts  against  the  apex  of  the  cam,  which  serves  to  resist  the  recoil  of  the  lock  when  the  charge 


is  fired.  The  position  of  the  cam  relatively  to  the  cartridge-hopper  is  such  that  each  lock  is  drawn 
backward  to  its  full  extent  when  it  passes  the  hopper,  so  that  the  cartridges  may  fall  into  the  carrier 
in  front  of  the  locks.  The  explosion  of  each  cartridge  takes  place  as  its  proper  lock  passes  over  the 
flat  apex  of  the  cam  which  resists  the  I'ecoil.  The  rib  D  restiains  the  firing-pin  from  moving  for. 
ward,  while  the  forward  movement  of  the  body  of  the  lock  continues ;  the  spiral  mainspring  is  com- 
pressed until  the  revolution  carries  the  firin<?-pin  head  beyond  the  end  of  the  cocking-rib,  when  the 
firing-pin  will  spring  forward  and  strike  with  its  point  the  centre  of  the  cartridge-head  and  explode 
the  charge.  The  point  in  the  revolution  at  which  the  barrels  arc  discharp^cd  is  below  and  at  one  side 
of  the  axis.     Fig.  3291  represents  the  barrels,  and  Fig.-  8292  the  frame  detached. 

77te  Lowell Battny' Gun. — ^The  system  is  comj^osed  of  two  distinct  parts,  viz.:  the  barrels,  with 
their  trunnions,  and  the  frame  or  breech  containing  the  mechanism.  The  barrels,  four  in  number, 
arc  mounted  between  two  supporting  disks,  arranged  to  revolve  in  rings.  One  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  this  gun  is  that  the  firing  is  confined  to  one  barrel  at  a  time,  requiring  but  one  lock.  This  barrel 
i.^  used  until  heated,  disabled,  or  clogged,  when  it  is  rotated  aside  by  a  simple  lever  movement,  and 
another  is  brought  into  place. 

The  Taylor  Machine-Gun  has  in  the  gun  proper  a  horizontal  range  of  parallel  rifle-barrels,  five  in 
number,  securely  united  to  each  other  and  to  a  hollow  breech,  which  contains  the  firing  mechanism 
and  supports  upon  its  top  the  cartridge-hopper.  A  hand-crank  operates  a  transverse  shaft  common 
to  the  firing  mechanism.  A  full  description  of  this  ^un,  together  utith  records  of  tests  of  the  Lowell 
battery-gun  above  described,  will  be  found  in  "  Report  of  Chief  of  Ordnance  U.  S.  A."  for  1878. 

Rktolvimo  Cannon. — The  ffote/ikus  Revolving  Cannon  is  a  compound  machine-gun,  in  which  it 
has  been  sought  to  combine  the  advantage  of  long-range  shell-fire  with  the  rapidity  of  action  of  the 
mitrailleuse,  and  therefore  to  produce  extremely  powerful  effects  in  a  minimum  of  time.  The  gun 
as  arranged  for  defense  against  torpedo  boats  is  represented  in  the  full-page  engraving.  It  is  con- 
structed to  throw  a  shower  of  explosive  shells  with  the  rapidity  of  from  60  to  80  rounds  per  min- 
ute, producing  as  many  dangerous  explosions ;  and  as  each  shell  bursts  into  about  26  fragments,  the 
gun  furnishes  from  1,800  to  2,000  fragments  per  minute,  of  sufficient  weight  to  kill  or  disable  the 
enemy  and  to  damage  the  material,  at  distances  equal  to  the  range  of  modera  field  artillery.  The 
ammunition  of  the  gun  consists  of  a  ccntre-flre,  spirally-rolled  brass  cartridge-case,  forming  the  gas- 
check  in  the  gun,  and  holding  the  powder  and  the  projectile,  and  a  cist-iron  shell,  having  a  central 
brass  guiding- band  to  take  the  rifling.  The  bursting-charge  is  ignited  by  a  percussion-fuse,  requir- 
ing no  preparation  before  use. 

The  revolving  cannon  is  composed  of  five  rifled  barrels,  AA^  Fig.  3298,  mounted  between  two 
disks  ^  on  a  central  axis.  The  barrels  are  rotated  in  front  of  an  immovable  breech-block  D.  The 
hollow  rear  portion,  containing  the  mechanism,  is  closed  by  a  door  through  which  access  may  be  had 
to  the  mechanism.  The  axis  is  revolved  and  controlled,  as  well  as  the  mechanism  for  loading,  firing, 
and  extracting  the  empty  cartridge-case,  by  means  of  a  hand-crank  F^  Fig.  3294.  The  mechanism 
for  rotatmg  the  barrels,  and  performing  automatically  the  functions  of  loading,  firing,  and  extracting, 
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is  composed  of  the  crmnk-sliaft  G,  Mrryinf;  a  worm  H,  Fi;;.  SaBB,  whicli  enga^s  in  a  pin-wlieel  /on 
tbe  routing  i^ia  of  the  barrcle.  The  norm  H  is  curved  in  a  peculiar  maaaer,  partly  helical  anJ 
partly  circumferential,  thus  imparting  an  Intermittent  rotadng  motion  to  the  group  of  iMrrels,  while 
the  worm  a  rotated  coatinuouBlj .  The  mmbioation  of  the  mechanism  is  k>  arranged  that  tbe  load- 
inft,  firing,  and  eitracting  take  place  during  the  time  the  barrels  remain  stationary.  The  worm  H, 
Fig.  32B9,  carries  at  the  same  time  a  cam  A.  shaped  to  a  logarithmic  spiral  The  Gring-pin  L  bears 
asainat  this  cam,  and  is  by  the  rotation  retracted  and  allowed  to  By  forward  at  the  proper  time  under 
the  action  of  the  spring  M,  and  so  strikes  the  primer  and  discbar^s  the  cartrid^. 

On  the  interior  face  of  the  left  aide  of  the  breech,  a  co"-whecl  N,  Fig.  3293,  is  mounted,  with  two 
horizontal  rackfl,  0  and  P,  nianing  En  slides.  The  rack  0,  which  ia  attached  to  the  loading-piston 
O,,  ia  placed  abore,  and  the  other,  forming  the  extractor,  under  the  oog-wheel,  and  parallel  to  the  aiia 
of  the  barrels;  so  that  in  moving  one  of  these  racks  the  other  ia  moved  by  the  cog-wheel  b  tbe  oppo- 


Bite  direction.  Part  of  the  lower  rack  forma 
a  ctirrod  alot  or  yoke,  in  which  works  a 
amall  crank  Q,  on  the  crank-shaft  O.  The 
rotations  of  the  latter  consequently  impart 
an  allenuiting  and  opposite  movement  to 
the  racks,  bo  that  while  the  one  is  going 
forward  the  other  moves  back,  and  recipro- 
cally ;  thus  a  fired  cartriJge-cnsc  ia  extract- 
ed, while  a  loaded  cartrid^  is  introduced 
into  the  barrel  above.  The  introduction- 
troogh,  or  receiver,  in  which  the  loading. 
piston  works,  is  ct(wcd  by  a  hinged  gate  K, 
Fig.  S2M,  which  goes  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  cartridges,  the  first  of  which  enters 
the  trough,  and  then  the  loading-ptalon  in 
moving  forward  raisea  the  gale,  and  i^olatea 
the  other  cartridges  from  Uie  one  in  the  act 
of  being  loaded  into  the  barrel. 

The  operation  of  the  mechanism  may  he 
descritied  as  follows,  supposing  the  crank 
to  be  in  continual  motion :  A  cartridge  Is  placed  In  the  introduclioo-trough ;  the  loading-piston  0\ 
pushes  it  into  the  barrel ;  then  the  barrels  begio  to  revolve,  and  the  cartridge  is  carried  on  until  it 
arrives  before  the  firing.pin  Z.,  which  penetrates  the  solid  part  of  tbe  breech,  and  which  has  in  the 
mean  time  been  retracted  by  the  action  of  the  cam  K ;  then,  as  soon  aa  the  cartridge  haa  arrived  in 
this  position,  the  barrels  cease  to  revolve,  nnd  the  primer  of  the  cartridge  is  struck  by  the  firing-pin 
and  discharged.    Then  the  revolurion  of  the  barrels  begins  agun,  and  the  fired  cartridge-shell  is  car- 


ried on  until  It  comea  lo  the  extractor.  This  in  the  mean  time  haa  arrived  up  Vo  the  barrels,  and 
the  cartridge  head  rolls  into  it.  As  soon  as  the  head  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  extractor,  tbe  barrels 
again  cease  to  revolve,  and  during  this  period  the  cartridge-shell  is  withdrawn  and  dropped  to  the 
ground.  As  during  every  stoppage  of  the  barrels  the  gun  is  supplied  wilh  a  new  cartridge,  and  the 
firinjr  and  extraction  are  performed  during  tbia  time,  a  continuous  but  slow  fire  is  kept  up.  By  sup- 
plying tbe  gun  in  this  manner  with  single  cartridges,  about  30  rounds  per  minute  may  bu  fired. 
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The  following  dala  show  the  caparity,  «tc.  of  the  largest  size  of  thi«  gun  :  diamGter  of  barrel,  9.00 
m. ;  veight,  S,300  Itw. ;  weight  of  projectile,  Se.l  Oz. ;  bnrBting-ohnrge  of  enme,  l.BS  oz. ;  charge  of 
powder,  3.V3  oz. ;  initial  velocity,  1,456  ft.  per  second ;  extreme  range.  T,4aS  jarde. 

A  remarkable  series  Of  eiperimenta  wan  conducted  with  the  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon  bj  the 
Dutch  Cioveminent  at  Helder  in  September,  1878,  the  abject  bcii^  to  ICBt  the  gun  aa  a  means  of  de- 
fenae  a^oat  torpedo  attack.  For  this  purpose  a  target  correapondiog  in  ahape  to  a  Thoraeycroft 
torpedo-boat  wms  buiit,  its  dimeneions  bdng — length,  TS  ft.  6^  in. ;  width,  6  ft.  lOg  in. ;  height 
■iMve  water-line,  mean,  33.4  in.  The  eiperiments  maj  be  aummaiized  as  follows,  the  effects  of 
(he  hita  being  noted  in  Tig.  SSBB  ; 

&T)erimenl  1,  A. — Vessel  carrying  gun  anchored  at  1,068  ft.  from  target,  the  latter  presenting  a 
Itroadside.     No.  of  rounds  fired,  24 ;  time,  80  aecoada.     Percentage  of  projectilea  which  fait,  60. 

Sqxriraaii  !,  B. — Veesel  anchored  as  before.  Target  placed  at  angle  of  SO"  with  line  of  fire. 
No.  ot  rounds,  28 ;  lime,  9V  seconds ;  proportion  of  bits  to  rounds,  71)  per  cent. 

Eiptrimfnil  3,  C. — Vessel  moving  at  10  knots  per  hour,  itarting  from  point  S,6S4  ft.  distant  from 
target,  which  was  laid  at  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  line  of  fire.  No.  of  rounds,  43;  time,  2)  minutea; 
prooortion  of  bits  to  rnunda  firedi,  fil  per  cent. 

Es^aimtHt  4,  D. — Same  conditions.  Run  of  800  ft.,  banning  at  BOO  jards  from  target.  Kd. 
of  rounds,  20;  time,  1^  minute;  proportion  of  hita  to  rounds  fired,  30  per  cent. 

Experimttit  S,  E. — Vessel  moving  end  on  to  target  at  10  knots,  starting  from  point  2,444  fL  dla- 
linL    No.  of  rounds,  G3 ;  time,  3^  minutes ;  proportion  of  bits  to  rounds  fired,  TS-i  per  cent. 

These  trials  were  conducted  by  the  commandant  of  naval  artillery  Eruys.  who  in  his  official  report 
Nfs  that  againat  these  guna  a  daylight  attack  by  lorpedo-boata  could  not  have  the  smallest  chance 
of  success,  while  the  danger  would  be  so  great  and  useless  that  such  an  attempt  would  scarcely  be 
made.  Poor  such  guns  are  absolutely  necessat7  to  protect  a  ship  on  all  sides,  and  to  secure  the  inu 
pceubilitj  of  any  boat  FLpprrnchiog  without  entering  the  lone  of  one  or  other  of  the  guna. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  capabilities  of  the  revolving  cannon  is  the  mode  In  which  it  defends 
dilchcfl  or  trenches.  Actual  experiments  have  determined  that  the  angle  of  (he  cone  of  dispersion 
of  the  bullets  ot  case  or  canister  shot,  fired  from  rifled  guns,  is  determined  by  the  pitch  of  the 
lifiing.  It  has  also  been  determined  in  like  manner  that  all  of  the  balls  fiy  near  the  peripheij  or 
outer  part  of  this  cone.  These  facts  indicate  the  inefficiency  of  ordinair  guns  for  flanking  and 
■imilar  purposes.  Figs.  32ST  and  3298  show,  in  sectional  elevation  and  plan,  the  path  of  travel  of 
tile  cone  of  dispersion  of  the  bullets  of  case  or  canister  shot  fired  from  on  ordinary  cannon,  from 
which  t(  will  l>e  seen  that  there  it  a  large  space  not  at  all  covet«d  by  the  path  of  travel  of  (he  balls, 
in  which  an  enemy  might  pasa  with  impunity.  In  order  (o  cover  the  entire  space  between  the 
longest  and  shortest  range  of  such  a  cannon.  It  must  be  adjusted  at  different  degrees  of  elevation. 
If  it  were  possible  to  Sre  such  an  ordinary  cannon  with  great  rapidity,  and  to  change  its  elevation 
wiih  like  cipcdition,  the  result  might  be  accomplished ;  but  in  that  case,  since  the  cone  of  dispersion 
of  the  Ijalls  would  always  remain  the  some,  no  matter  at  what  elevation  it  was  Sted,  the  space  covered 
at  short  rsoge  would  be  comparatively  ineffectually  protected.  With  a  machine-gun  having  two  or  . 
niare  barrois  automatically  loaded  and  fired,. and  provided  with  means  (or  changing  the  elevation  for 
eadi  barrel  discharged,  this  could  not  only  be  accomplished,  but  would  become  quite  effective  in 
oonseqoence  of  the  rapidity  of  (he  firing.  In  Fig.  82Btf  is  illustrated  one  means  for  changing  the 
elevitioD  of  a  machlne^n  just  before  each  bavrel  is  fired.  It  consists  in  providing  the  disk  A, 
■blch  supports  the  reac  enda  of  and  turns  with  the  ))arre1%  with  a  cam-surface  B,  which  rests  upon 


a  Eied  bearing  or  a  friction-roll,  as  C,  supported  by  the  carrin-'c  of  the  gun.     This  cam-surfac^ 
being  pniperly  shaped  to  support  each  barrel  at  a  different  elevation,  wiU,  aa  the  barrels  arc  re- 
Tolved  by  the  actuating  cronk-shoft,  automatically  raise  them,  as  is  apparent  from  an  inspection  of 
•be  dmwing. 
Torender  a  gun  most  effective  in  protecting  the  ditch  of  a  fortifieatlan,  the  approaches  (heretoi 
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and  generally  for  flanking  purposes,  constitutes  one  object  of  this  invention.  In  carr}-ing  out  this 
feature  of  the  invention  the  inventor  takes  advantage  of  the  fact,  as  demonstrated  by  experiments, 
that  the  bullets  in  tncir  course  of  flight  assume  the  form  of  a  hollow  cone,  the  angle  of  whose  peri- 
phery depends  upon  the  pitch  of  the  rifling  of  the  barrel,  and  constructs  a  gun  having  two  or  more 
barrels,  so  that  the  pitch  of  the  rifling  of  each  barrel  varies  in  degree.     With  a  gun  thus  constructed, 

since  the  cone  of  dispersion 
of  the  bullets  from  each 
barrel  is  of  diiffercnt  ex- 
tent at  diflfcrent  distances 
from  the  gun,  and  the  tra- 
jectory of  each  cone  of  bul- 
lets will  also  vary,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  if  the 
pitch  of  the  rifling  of  the 
several  barrels  is  properly 
determined  any  extent  of 
space  within  the  range  of 
the  gun  may  be  effectively 
covered.  This  will  be  readi- 
ly apparent  from  Figs.  8800 
and  3301,  in  which  are  illus- 
trated, in  longitudinal  and 
transverse  sectional  outline,^  the  courses  of  flight  and  surface  deposit  of  the  balls  discharged  from  a 
cannon  having  five  barrels,  which  barrels  are  each  provided  with  rifling  of  a  different  pitch.  Thus 
the  ooui*8e  of  the  hollow  cone  of  bullets  discharged  from  the  first  barrel,  supposed  to  be  provided 
with  rifling  of  a  quick  twist,  will  approximate  to  that  marked  h  ;  the  cone  formed  by  the  bullets  dis- 
charged from  the  second  barrel,  provided  with  rifling  of  less  rapid  twist,  will  approximate  to  that 
marked  t  /  the  cones  formed  by  the  bullets  fired  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  barrels,  each  pro- 
vided with  rifling'  the  pitch  of  whose  twist  diminishes  in  a  regular  degi-ee,  will  approximate  to  the 
outlines  /,  ^,  m,  respectively.  If,  now,  the  transverse  sections  taken  at  the  various  points  be  indi- 
cated by  the  lines  D  E  A  T  H,\\.  will  be  found  that,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  ground  covci*ed 
by  the  longest  to  the  shortest  range,  there  is  no  vertical  or  horizontal  space  that  is  not  adequately 
covered  by  some  one  or  more  of  the  cones  of  balls. 

ORDNANCE,  MANUFACTURE  OF.  Materials.— The  fltness  of  metals  for  cannon  depend:^ 
chiefly  on  the  amount  of  their  elongation  within  the  clastic  limit,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  required 
to  produce  this  elongation ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  their  elasticity.  It  also  depends,  if  the  least  possible 
weight  is  to  be  combined  with  the  greatest  possible  preventive  against  explosive  bursting,  upon  the 
amount  of  elongation  and  the  corresponding  pressure  beyond  the  elastic  limit ;  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  ductility  of  the  metal. 

Cast  iron  has  the  least  ultimate  tenacity,  elasticity,  and  ductility ;  but  it  is  harder  than  bronze  or 
wrought  iron,  and  moro  uniform  and  trustworthy  than  wrought  iron,  becai^se  it  is  homogeneous.  The 
unequal  cooling  of  solid  castings  leaves  them  under  initial  nipturing  strains  ;  but  hollow  casting  and 
cooling  from  within  remedies  this  defect.  The  best  American  cast  iron  has  a  strangth  of  about 
37,000  Ib.^i.  per  square  inch,  and  yields  usually  less  than  1  per  cent 

Wrought  iron  has  the  advantage  of  a  considerable  amount  of  elasticity,  a  high  d^ree  of  ductility, 
and  a  greater  ultimate  tenacity  than  cast  iron ;  but  as  large  masses  must  be  welded  up  from  small 
pieces,  this  tenacity  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Another  serious  defect  of  wrought  iron  is  its  softness 
and  consequent  yielding  under  pressure  and  friction.  The  average  tensile  strength  of  the  best  quali- 
ties of  wrought  iron  is  about  60,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  about  double  that  of  the  best  qualities 
of  cast  gun-iron. 

Steel. — The  obvious  defect  of  high  steel  for  cannon  is  its  brittleness ;  but  if  so  large  a  mass  is 
used  that  its  elastic  limit  will  never  be  exceeded,  or  if  it  is  jacketed  with  a  less  extensible  metal,  this 
defect  is  remedied  or  modified.  Low  steel  is  a  much  more  suitable  metal  for  cannon-making,  as  it 
possesses  elasticity,  tenacity,  and  hardness.  Its  tenacity  averages  about  90,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Whitworth*s  fluid-corn  pressed  steel,  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  &  Co.  of  3Ianchester,  England, 
has  proved  of  exceeding  value  for  cannon-making.  This  metal  is  subjected,  while  in  a  liquid  state, 
to  a  heavy  pressure  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  air-bubbles,  and  is  afterward  reheated  and  ham- 
mered to  secure  uniformity  and  regularity  of  structure.  A  record  of  extended  tests  of  this  material 
will  be  found  in  the  "Report  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  U.  S.  A."  for  1878.  The  following  mean 
mechanical  properties  were  adduced:  Density,  7.856;  tenacity  of  piece'  area  0.65  sq.  in.,  110,00i» 
lbs. ;  elastic  limit  under  pulling  stress,  piece  10  in.  long  by  .34  sq.  in.  area,  38,500  lbs. ;  same  under 
thrusting  stress,  28,000  lbs. ;  hardness,  16.230  ;  hardness  of  copper,  6.000. 

Bronze  has  a  mean  ultimate  cohesion  of  about  33,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  It  has  greater  ulti- 
mate tenacity  than  cast  iron,  but  it  has  little  more  elasticity  and  less  homopreneity.  It  has  a  high 
degree  of  ductility,  but  it  is  the  softest  of  cannon-metals,  and  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  heat  of 
hii^h  charges.  (Sec  "  Admiralty  Experiments  on  6un-Meta1s,"  under  Alloys.)  Additional  strength 
has  been  imparted  to  bronze  guns  by  condensation  of  the  metals,  as  described  under  Dean's  gun 
in  Ordnance,  Construction  of.  This  gun  is  cast  solid,  bored  out,  and  the  bore  is  then  enlai^^ 
by  forcing  mandrels  of  gradually  increasing  size  through  it.  The  effect  is  shown  by  the  followiu'! 
figures  :  Sample  of  bronze  not  condensed---density  8.3512,  tenacity  38,810  lbs. ;  condensed— density 
8.7065,  tenacity  61,571  lbs.     The  hardness  is  increased  nearly  fivefold. 

The  following;  table,  from  '*  Reports  of  Experiments  on  Metals  for  Cannon,  U.  S.  Ordnance  De- 
partment, 1856,"  exhibits  the  variations  which  occur  in  various  qualities  of  metals : 
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ritubuijh,  Fa.  Two  roveibcratorj  nlr-fumsces  are  uBod  for  melting  the  iron  of  which  the  pun  is 
|^^  th«  drsu|;ht  beinf;  produced  hj  hi^'h  chtmneis  instead  of  a  blast.  A  cii-cutar  flask,  Fi^.  3S02, 
■  oKd,  coaaistiiig  of  fire  upright  sections,  secured  together  hj  clwops  fitting  over  flanges  AAA, 
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at  either  end  of  tho  sccUoni.  Its  thiclnicsi  ia  1  in^  and  it  it  pierced  with  holes.  The  entire  length 
of  the  &BSk  is  20  ft.,  and  it  is  made  in  five  sections,  riz. :  tliat  for  tlie  breecb,  B  B ;  the  cjliniler,  C  ; 
ibe  trunoioD'Sectton,  D  ;  and  two  upper  BectioDB,  E  and  f,  the  latter  beiog  S  ft.  longer  than  the 
required  length  of  gun  t«  admit  of  a  Binking-head.  The  pattern  ia  in  fire  sections,  slightly  tapered. 
The  core-barrel  conaistsof  a  water-light  iron  tube  about  15  ft.  long  and  three-quarlera  of  an  Inch  thick, 
it3  exterior  diameter  at  the  head  being  12  in.  and  tapering  a  quarter  of  on  inch  to  fadlitate  withdrawing. 
It  is  Buted  to  allow  of  escape  of  gas,  and  is  covered  with  hemp  stuff,  a  moulding  composition,  lud 
colie-waah.  llic  pit  is  circular  in  form,  and  has  briclt  walls  and  a  sbeel-iron  tank  at  the  bottom. 
After  tlie  fluk  Is  placed,  the  core  ia  adjusted  bj  the  spider  3,  which  is  of  caat  iron,  having  legs  which 
are  provided  with  adjustable  screws,  which  in  turn  rest  on  the  upper  Sange  of  the  mould.  When 
adjusted,  it  ia  secured  bj  clamps  H.  The  molten  metal  is  led  in  troughs  to  the  side  gates  R,  and 
enters  the  mould  by  (he  branch  gates  b  b  b.  As  soon  after  the  cast  as  possible  a  Are  is  boill  in  the 
pit  about  the  bottom  of  the  flost,  and  kept  up  for  four  or  five  days.  Water  for  cooling  is  conducted 
to  the  bottom  of  the  core-barrci  by  the  tube  T,  whence  it  ascends  through  the  annular  space  between 
the  tubes,  and  is  dischai^d  from  the  core-barrel  at  V.  After  an  interval  of  IB  hours  after  costin)^ 
the  core.barrel  ii  removed  and  a  continuous  stream  of  air  ia  loraed  into  the  bore.    The  cooling  occu- 


pies about  eight  or  nine  days  fur  a  IS-lnch  naval  gun,  which  In  the  rough  state,  including  dnking- 
hcad,  etc,  weighs  66,000  lbs. 

Oun-borinff.—Thc  casting  ia  first  placed  in  a  heading-lnthc,  Ilg.  8303,  where  it  is  prepared  for 
the  borii^-lathc.  The  cases ble-bearin|/,  hose  of  breech,  and  a  seution  of  the  chase  ai-e  all  turned 
down  to  finished  dimensions  while  in  thia  lathe,  as  the  chase  and  rounded  part  of  the  coscable-knob 
form  the  bearings  for  the  boring-lathe.  A  represents  Ibe  muzzte-ring  with  adjustable  screws ;  B, 
the  bearing  in  which  the  muzzle-ring  revolves  ;  C,  the  chuck  or  mortise  into  which  the  square  knob 
of  the  cascable  is  inserted  and  secured  ;  and  D,  the  tools  or  cutters  with  rests.  The  first  cut  is 
usually  an  inch  deep,  oommeiicin!;  at  the  muzzle  where  the  ainking-hoad  is  to  be  cut  olT,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  trunnions.  After  the  metnl  is  reduced  to  finishing  diameter,  the  sinking-head  is  broken  - 
or  wcdj^cd  off,  and  the  gun  is  taken  to  the  borinR-tathe,  shown  in  Fig.  3304.  This  consists  of  a  rack 
A,  joumaln  A,  and  boring-rod  B,  the  supports  of  which  rest  upon  the  rack,  and  are  of  such  a  height 
that  the  axes  of  the  journals  and  boring-rod  shall  he  in  the  same  horizoutal  plane.  In  borinc  a  Ifi- 
incli  gun,  the  first  cutter  is  14  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  secured  on  the  end  of  the  rod  B.  When  the 
bottoTn  of  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  bore  is  reached,  the  chamber  is  roughed  out,  and  a  reamer, 
flrat  for  the  oylfnder  and  then  for  the  chaml>cr,  is  introduced.  During  tlie  boring  procvsa  (eioept 
wlille  reaming)  the  turning  of  the  exterior  progresses.  The  gun  is  next  placed  in  the  truimian- lathe, 
where  a  hollow  shaft  is  made  to  revolve  about  the  tmiuiion,  the  gun  being  stationary ;  and  as  the 


taming  continues,  the  shaft  moves  on  its  rack  toward  the  gun,  Tbe  metal  In  cioeaa  between  (be 
truDnEons  is  removed  by  a  pUaing-macliine,  whidi  is  placed  on  the  side  opposite  the  trunnion-ma- 
chine, and  is  so  arranged  that  the  movable  post  in  which  the  cutter  is  secured,  A,  traverses  forward 
and  back  over  the  desirrd  portion  of  the  gun.  The  gun  is  turned  the  width  of  the  cut  after  each 
paswge  of  the  planer.  The  desired  curve  of  metal  is  olitaincd  by  introducing  s  guide-plate  C,  of 
proper  form,  in  rear  of  the  cutter-rest.  The  surplus  metal  about  the  rim-bases,  lock,  and  d!;ht-m>a4e8 
IA  reduced  by  chipping  and  liniahed  by  hand.  The  hole  is  tlien  cut  for  the  elevating  screw,  and  tbe 
vent  ia  drilled.  This  form  of  amooth-borc  cast  gun  has  been  extenaively  used  in  the  V.  S.  service, 
thia  mode  of  costing  upon  a  core  and  iiEradually  cooling  from  the  interior  having  been  first  practised 
by  Gen.  Rodman,  and  greatly  incrensing  the  strength  of  the  gun.  The  IS-inch  Bodman  gun,  cast 
and  flniahed  upon  this  method,  weighs  i2,l¥iD  Iba, 

UAMurACTiTRi  or  Bdilt-df  Gdns. — The  terms  built-up  and  hooped  arc  applied  tn  those  cannon  In 
which  the  principal  parts  are  formed  separately,  and  then  united  in  a  peculiar  nianner.  Ttiey  are  not 
necessarily  composed  of  more  than  one  kind  of  metal,  somo  of  the  most  important  bcin|;  made  of 
steel  alone;  and  they  may  be  made  by  welding  or  by  screwing  the  pans  together,  or  by  shrinking  or 
forcing  one  part  over  another.    The  object  is  to  correct  the  defects  o(  one  material  bj  uniting  with 
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it  opposite  qualities  of  the  same  or  other  materials.  The  defects  which  follow  the  working  of  large 
masses  of  iron  or  steel,  such  as  crystalUne  structure,  false  welds,  cracks,  etc.,  are  avoided  by  first 
forming  the  parts  of  small  masses  of  good  quality,  and  then  uniting  them  separately.  The  principal 
methods  of  manufacture  involve  either  the  shrinking  on  or  the  forcing  on  of  the  hoopB.  The  difficul- 
ties incident  to  the  first  process  are  the  necessity  of  accurately  boring  the  hoops  and  the  unequal 
shrinkage  liable  to  occur  in  the  separate  pieces  of  metal.  Hoops  are  foi-ced  on  by  hydrostatic  prc6> 
sure  with  much  more  successful  results.  Various  methods  of  constructing  built-up  guns  will  be 
found  detailed  under  the  descriptions  of  the  guns  in  Ordnance,  Construction  of. 

Rifling  Hsavt  Ordnance. — ^The  machine  used  for  rifiing  guns  for  the  British  service  is  horizontal, 
and  the  gun  to  be  rifled  is  placed  in  front  of  and  in  line  with  the  rifiing-bar,  to  which  a  stout  head 
carrying  the  cutter  is  fixed.  A  single  groove  is  cut  at  a  time,  each  groove  being  first  made  roughly 
and  afterward  finely  finished.  The  distance  apart  of  the  grooves  (or  width  of  lands)  is  regulated  by 
a  notched  disk  fixed  to  the  breech  of  the  gun,  the  notches  being  equidistant  on  the  periphery  of  the 
disk,  and  there  are  as  many  notches  as  there  are  grooves.  When  one  groove  is  cut,  the  gun  is  turned 
to  the  next  notch,  and  held  by  a  pawl.  The  gun  remains  stationary,  and  the  cutter  works  up  and 
down  the  bore ;  but  in  order  to  give  the  required  twist  to  the  rifiing,  it  is  made  to  turn  slightly  'as  it 
moves  longitudinally.  The  cutter  is  fixed  in  a  head  of  gun-metal  made  exactly  to  fit  the  bore.  It  is 
fastened  to  a  hollow  iron  bar,  which  is  fixed  to  a  saddle  made  to  move  backward  and  forward,  but 
so  arranged  as  not  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  rifiing-bar  upon  its  axis.  At  the  other  end,  at  right 
angles  to  the  bar,  is  fixed  a  rack  and  pinion,  sliding  on  the  saddle.  The  outer  end  of  this  rack  is 
fitted  with  two  friction-rollers,  which  move  along  a  straight  copying- bar  attached  to  one  side  of  the 
machine,  and  which  may  be  adjusted  to  any  angle  with  it,  thus  regulating  the  twist;  or  a  curved  bar 
may  be  used  if  the  gaining-twist  is  desired.  The  cutter  is  of  steel,  and  attached  to  a  bar  of  its  own, 
passing  through  the  rifiing-bar,  the  outer  end  having  a  system  of  levers  and  counterweights,  which 
push  the  cutter  out  while  the  head  is  emerging,  and  withdraw  it  while  the  head  is  entering.  The 
movement  of  the  cutter-shaft  is  regulated  by  means  of  another  copying  apparatus  on  the  other  side 
of  the  machine.  This  arrangement  consists  of  two  horizontal  bars,  one  higher  than  the  other.  A 
pinion  to  which  is  attached  a  loaded  lever  works  the  slide.  While  the  rifiing-hcad  is  passing  down 
the  bore,  this  lever  moves  along  the  upper  bar ;  but  by  reversing  the  machine,  the  weight  feeds  on 
the  lower  bar,  drawing  back  the  slide  and  spindle,  and  forces  the  tool  out.  The  depth  of  groove  at 
any  point  is  regulated  by  varying  the  upper  surface  of  the  lower  bars. 

Ck>NVERTKD  Guns. — ^A  large  amount  of  experimenting  has  been  conducted  by  various  nations  with 
a  view  to  convert  smooth-bore  cannon  into  rifled  guns,  by  lining-tubes  and  other  devices. 

Farsons's  method,  one  of  the  first  proposed  to  the  English  Government,  consists  in  introducing 
into  the  bore  of  the  cast-iron  gun  a  rifled  tube  of  steel.  Palliser's  method,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  English  Ordnance  Committee  in  preference  to  Parsons*s,  is  substantially  the  same  thing.  It  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  8305.  The  tube  is  of  coiled  wrought  iron,  the  breech  end  being  a  double  tube, 
and  the  outer  envelope  being  shrunk  on  the  inner  lining.  The  double  tube  is  of  the  same  thickness 
as  the  single  tube  at  the  muzzle.  The  gun  to  be  converted  is  bored  up  to  an  increased  calibre  of 
about  one-third  its  former  diameter,  forming  a  true  cylinder  or  slightly  tapering  conical  form.  A 
slight  amount  of  play  is  permitted  between  the 
tube  and  casing,  which  is  taken  out  by  a  setting-up 
charge  expanding  the  tf^he  into  the  casing.  The  tube 
at  the  breech  end  is  closed  by  a  capped  wrought- 
iron  plug  screwed  into  it.  The  tube  at  the  muz- 
zle end  is  secured  by  a  screw-collar,  and  prevented 
from  any  motion  about  its  axis  by  a  screw  tapped 
through  the  casing  and  into  the  tube.  The  old 
vent  is  closed,  and  a  new  one  with  copper  bush  passed  through  the  brcech-plug.  A  spiral  channel 
around  the  outside  of  the  tube,  communicating  with  a  small  hole  in  the  breech  of  the  cast-iron  casing, 
allows  the  gas  to  escape  if  the  tube  should  split,  and  gives  warning  of  such  defect.  This  gun,  though 
not  considered  equal  to  the  built-up  gun,  has  stood  severe  experimental  tests  and  given  satisfactory 
results,  and  many  English  ships  and  forts  have  been  armed  with  it. 

Various  methods  of  converting  the  old  cast  guns  by  simply  rifling  them  without  the  introduction 
of  a  tube  have  been  suggested,  the  difference  being  simply  in  the  shape  and  number  of  grooves,  and 
degree  of  twist. 

A  series  of  experiments  has  been  conducted  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Silas  Crispin  in  charge,  on  various  systems  of  converting  smooth-bore  guns  into  rifles  by  lining  them 
with  tubes  of  wrought  iron  and  steel.  A  full  report  of  these  experiments  will  be  found  in  **  Report 
of  Chief  of  Ordnance  U.  S.  A."  for  1878.    The  systems  tested  were  as  follows  : 

1.  A  cast-iron  body  or  casing  of  the  Rodman  model  was  lined  with  a  coiled  wrought-iron  tube 
Inserted  from  the  muzzle,  forming  a  1 2|-inch  rifle-gun. 

2.  A  13-inch  Rodman  smooth-bore  gun  was  bored  up  to  a  diameter  of  17  in.,  and  lined  with  a 
coiled  wrought-iron  tube  inserted  from  the  muzzle,  so  as  to  form  a  10-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle-gun. 

S.  Considerable  difficulty  has  been  found  in  securing  perfect  weldings  in  coiled  wrought-iron  tubes, 
defective  welds  often  resulting  in  grave  accidents  in  service.  Experiments  were  therefore  made 
upon  a  mode  of  construction  in  which  a  jacket  is  shrunk  on  the  tube,  and  extends  continuously  with 
a  uniform  thickness  from  a  point  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  trunnions  to  the  breech-cap  of  the 
inner  tube,  and  thence,  with  an  increased  thickness,  clear  through  the  breech  to  its  face.  This 
arrangement  was  modified  by  substituting  a  jacket  which  is  prolonged  to  the  rear  and  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  a  round-wedge  fermeture. 

In  Fig.  3306,  C  is  the  cast-iron  casing,  which  consists  of  a  10-inch  Rodman  smooth-bore  gun,  cut 
off  at  the  breech  to  a  iength  of  123.25  in.,  and  bored  up  to  the  requisite  diameters  to  receive  the 
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tube  A  with  its  jacbet  it,  which  is  inserted  at  the  breech.  The  tube  is  made  of  coiied  wronght  iron, 
nnd  19  of  equal  len,:;tli  with  the  cosing.  It  is  rcenfoni'd  at,  tbe  breech  cud  foi'  a  diitunoe  of  40  io. 
b;  a  atecl  jacliet,  which  is  united  with  it  b;  dhriuliage.     The  breech  of  the  jacliet  is  prolonged  ^4 

iu.  to  the  rear  of  Che  casing  uid 

***■  tube,  and  is  fitted  for  the  reuep- 

tion  of  Che  mecboaisin  of  the 

breech   fenneture.     The  united 

jachet  and  tube  are  inserted  in 

the  caaiu^  with  a  shriukage  of 

.    O.Oim  in.  over  the  jidcet,  while 

the  tube  in  fi'uiit  had  a  plaj  of 

about  tbe  aauic  amount.     Tht'j 

are  held  in  position  by  a  thread 

a  a  and  the  muzzle-collar  b,  also  the  shoulder  e  c.    The  breech  of  the  casing  is  i-eitnforced  ti;  the  steel 

brcech-band  D,  which  ia  put  on  under  a  shrinltage  of  O.Oa  in.  anil  secured  by  tbe  pin  /i.     The  breech 

meoiiatiisni  woi'ks  in  a  slot  cut  in  the  prolongation  of  the  nice]  jacket  to  the  rear  of  the  casing  and 

tube,  and  is,  iu  all  its  essential  featuree,  the  same  u  that  used  in  tbe  Krupp  Itrecch-loading  guns  of 

heavj  calibre. 

The  results  of  the  eipedmenta  led  to  Che  cnncluBion  that  Che  ajstem  described  ol  breech  inKrCIon  is 
fluperior  in  strength  to  muzzle  insertion ;  also  that  tbe  facilities  it  introduces  tor  the  employment  of 
shoulders,  (O  prevent  any  accidental  blowing  out  of  the  tube  tilcelj  to  aiise  from  the  common  detect 
of  impcrlect  welding,  gives  it  an  important  adTontage  over  muzzle  insertion.     It  was  recommended 
that  in  future  conversions  of  amootb-bore  ^una  tbe  brecch-inaertion  plan  be  employed. 
OBE  CONCENTKATORS.    See  CoscBiiniATiNo  JUchinibv. 
OitB-GRUSUER.    See  Buaeibs  oa  CansHEiis. 
OI'lE-UILLS.    See  Hiua,  Gold  tsa  Silver. 
ORB-ROASTEltS.    See  Pubnaces,  MarALLDRaicAL. 
ORE-STAMPS.     See  Stabpb,  Orb. 

ORUANS,  PIPE,  The  pipe  organ  ma;  be  described  as  a  combination  of  different  musical  instra- 
moots  brought  under  the  control  of  one  performer,  through  the  mechanism  of  keys  wliich  are  played 
by  the  hands  and  feet.  In  this  manner  Imitations  can  be  produced  of  the  trumpet,  flute,  riolln, 
clarionet,  etc. ;  and  in  addition  are  produced  the  original  organ  tones,  such  as  the  diapason,  dulciana, 
and  the  like,  which  have  no  counterpart  in  an  orchestra.  The  various  sounds  are  produced  through 
the  mudium  of  compressed  air,  which  Is  admitted  to  the  pipes  by  the  opening  of  Talves  controlled  by 
the  keys  on  (rhicb  the  organist  plays.  The  keys  conCrollcd  by  Che  hands  are  called  manual  beys,  anJ 
arc  similar  to  those  of  a  piano.  They  vary  from  one  to  four  or  five  sets  or  bankn  placed  one  above 
the  ocher.  The  beys  played  by  the  fecC  arc  called  pedal?,  and  are  conveniently  disposed  on  Che  floor. 
iltthodt  of  B'utcing. — Tbe  usual  form  of  bellows  which  compresses  and  stores  the  air  is  reprc 
fiented  in  I<lg.  330T.  Rotary  motion  is  obtained  by  usinf;  thi-ee  feeders,  moved  by  means  of  a  shaft, 
cranks,  and  balance-wheel,  tbe  fccdcr-crailka  being  set  at  equal  angles.     The  size  of  Ihe  bellowa 
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should  be  ample  Io  sustain  tbe  supply  of  wind  with  every  stop  druwn  (cicepc  the  tremolo)  in  Ihe 
following  cliords :  Ti-cble.  E,  G,  C,  E ;  bass,  C,  E,  G,  C ;  pedal,  C,  G ;  includinf!  also  the  couplers. 
The  ordinary  way  of  operating  the  bellows  is  by  hand,  and  might  be  likened  to  pumping.  In  locali- 
ties where  there  is  water-prcsaiire,  this  labor  is  performed  by  a  water-pressure  engine.  (See  Ek- 
DINES,  Water. Pkexsc RE.)  The  supply  of  wind  to  the  bellows  is  made  automatic  by  an  attachmmt  at 
the  Cop  of  the  reserroir  of  the  bellows,  so  that  when  the  reservoir  rises  it  gredually  closes  tbe  valve 
that  supplies  water  to  the  motor.  When  tbe  reservoir  is  full  the  water  is  shut  off  ond  the  enpine 
stops ;  but  as  the  reserroir  falls  it  gradually  opens  the  valve  and  allows  the  engine  to  start  again. 
This  is  tbe  simplest  mechanical  way  of  blowing  the  organ. 

}lg.  330B  represents  the  Scbrivcr  wnter-engioc.  A  is  tlie  waterj^y Under  &  is  the  piston-rod,  and 
c  is  the  valve-rod,  which  works  a  piston  slide-valve  C,  and  directs  the  wator  to  one  or  the  olber  end 
of  the  cylinder,  as  required,  allowing  its  free  escape  always  from  the  opposite  end.  The  water  If 
inducted  to  the  cylinder  through  the  pipe  D,  and  is  allowed  to  Sow  away  through  the  pipe  S.  M  ia 
a  valve  mounted  in  a  suiEcienlly  enlarged  portion  of  tbe  waterway  formii^  the  pipe  D.    It  is  eon- 
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tr(<U«il  bT  an  bthi  M'  on  iU  shaft  m.  When  IhU  tbItc  is  turned  ia  the  proper  poaition,  it  is  of  ao 
elfect.  'I'hid  is  the  posilion  ti\uiA\  it  iDaintuins  durinij  the  main  portion  of  each  nlmhe  ;  but  imme- 
diately tKforc  the  end  of  eaeh  stroke  it  is  turned  so  as  to  grnduallj  tooderate  and  nearly  stop  the 
flow  or  the  water.    When  the  motion  has  ^^ 

been  thus  moderated,  the  vsItb  C  cliaoges  ^^ 

its  position,  and  the  water  ia  directed  to 
the  o)>po:'ite  cud  of  the  eylinder.  So  soon 
as  this  chanfTC  is  effected,  the  valve  .1/  is 
a^n  (umi'd  in  a  nide-opcn  position,  nnd 
ruioaiDS  so  until  near  the  end  of  the  next 
stroke,  when  the  operation  of  ^itiiJubII]' 
closing  and  arresting  the  Bow  of  (he  wa- 
ter is  repeated.  When  the  waler-engiiio 
is  employed  to  act  a^oinst  a  reliable  re- 
sistance, as  in  pumping  air,  the  valve  M 
may  be  turned  by  acting  on  its  arm  M' 
by  stops  ndjusled  on  a  reciprocating  rod 
carried  by  the  piston.  P  represents  the 
rod,  which  io  lijidlj  connected  to  the  pis- 
ton-rod. It  cariies  two  atops,  f ',  /", 
which  may  be  adjuetod  by  meanH  of  pinch- 
iDg-screwg.  When  the  engine  has  nearly 
completed  its  stroke  in  the  dowTiward  di- 
rection, the  slop  P'  strikes  the  arm  M' 
and  turns  the  valre  M,  to  check  the  flow. 
When  it  has  nearly  completed  its  mo- 
tion in  the  upward  direclion,  the  atop  /" 
strikes  the  arm  M'  and  turns  it  in  the 
oilier  direction,  to  sl«p  the  flow.  After 
being  turned  in  either  direfl ion,  the  valve 

M  js  reliably  turned  back  to  its  open  position  by  the  action  of  a  T-shaped  piece  of  metal  B,  which 
in  pressed  up  by  a  spring  7*,  nud,  by  Beting  under  the  lever  Jf',  exerts  u  craslant  force,  whicb  rctuiDS 


the  valve  to  its  wide-open  position  the  moment  it  is  released  from  the  influence  of  the  respective 
stops  P\f\ 
Where  water  onnot  be  obtained,  a  hot-air  engine  may  be  used,  the  "  Rider  compression  engiite  " 
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having  been  tued  for  (he  purpo!>e.  (See  Endiijes,  Aik.)  In  tbU  case  the  speed  of  the  engine  can- 
not be  readily  conimlled  ;  therefore  (he  reaenoir  or  bellowfl  when  full  Is  mode  to  open  Talvea  iouj 
tbe  feeders  themaelves,  allowing  auiplus  air  to  escape  back  into  tbc  feeders,  the  engine  always  run- 
ning at  the  same  speed.  Tbe  Bupplj  of  wind  in  this  caac  rcmuna  steady.  Another  means  of  blow- 
ing is  bj  the  use  of  tbe  BteBm-en(pne,  in  which  case  the  supply  of  wind  cau  be  regulate^  where  ■ 
double  engine  is  used  bj  simply  cutting  off  tbe  supply  of  steam.  Tbe  consumption  of  fuel  required 
for  an  air-engine  of  the  type  named  is  about  a  Bcuttleful  for  a  service.  The  Music  Hull  organ  in 
Boston,  and  the  open-ur  organ  at  Ifewport  belonging  to  tbe  late  Thomas  Winaiis,  are  blown  bj 
Bleam-engines. 

Wind-CAettt. — The  air,  after  being  compressed  in  the  bellows,  Sows  through  channels  to  the  wind- 
cheats,  whence  it  is  diatributed  at  tho  will  of  the  organist  among  the  Tarioua  Blops.  There  are  sev- 
eral constructions  of  wind-chests.  Fig.  3309,  from  Clarke's  "  Uutliue  of  tbe  Structure  of  the  Pipe 
Organ,"  represents  the  usual  form.  The  soundboard  is  divided  by  partitions  A  into  as  many  chan- 
nels B  as  there  are  keys  at  the  manuala.  At  C  is  the  table  or  veneer ;  aboie  this  are  the  alides  D, 
fitted  with  bolsters,  and  the  top  board  £  At  ^  are  the  Tal re-pallets,  each  valve  being  kept  in  place 
by  a  spring.    M  U  tbc  pipe-rack. 

In  this  construction  of  wind-cbest,  one  large  valve  supplies  many  pipes,  and  for  tbe  ordinaiy  con- 
struction of  smaller  organs  il  ia  found  to  answer  all  purposes.     But  in  the  construction  ol  very 
large  instrumenta  other  means  have  been 
mn  required  of  su|)p]ying  the  air  to  the  pipea. 

Fig.  3310  repiescnW  the  German  wind- 
chest,  invented  by  Herr  Walcker,  builder 
of  the  BoatoD  Muaic  Ilatl  organ.  In  this 
each  pipe  has  a  valve  of  its  own.  The  dia- 
gram shows  a  cross-section.  Tlie  apaces 
A  are  chambers  runnin:;  longitudinally, 
one  for  each  set  of  pipes  or  slop.  Draw- 
ing on  a  stop  aimply  opens  a  large  valve 
admitting  the  compressed  air  to  one  of 
these  diambcrs.  B  represents  tbe  small 
valves  which  admit  the  wind  to  the  s^a- 
rate  pipes.  By  depressing  a  key  the  tracker  D  it  draws  forward,  thereby  opening  the  valves  A  If 
there  is  compressed  air  in  any  of  the  chambers  A  A,  the  [dpes  over  those  chambers  will  speak.  The 
lower  Boction  S  is  glued  fast  to  the  partitions  C;  therefore  do  access  can  be  liad  to  the  interior  al 
the  chambers  except  from  above,  by  removing  the  upper  board  F,  which  necessitates  tlic  removal  of 
all  the  pipes  thereon. 

It  can  be  seeu  at  a  glance  that  the  mechanism  necessary  to  control  so  many  little  valves  must  be 
necessarily  cainplicatc^  and  liable  to  derangement  from  atmoapheric  changes,  etc ;  and  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  touch  may  bo  found  to  be  quite  heavy  owing  to  the  organist  having  so  much  mech- 
anism to  put  in  operation.  Gut  there  arc  many  advantages  to  be  gained  in  the  musical  eRect  of  the 
organ  when  each  pipe  has  its  own  valve.  Many  reaearchea  have  been  made  to  conatrucl  a  wind-chest 
thus  arranged.  A  device  of  this  kind,  by  Mr.  Ililbomc  L.  Itoosevelt  of  New  Yoik,  is  represented  tn 
Fig.  3311.  This  wiiid-chest  rescmbleaWalcker's  in  having  tbe  air^anibers.il  running  longitudinally, 
but  the  valves  are  differently  placed,  as 

shown.    The  object  in  this  construction  **" 

is  to  aubatilute  comprcsacd  air  for  the 
mechanism  used  by  Walcker,  thereby 
gaining  lightness  of  touch,  acceaaibility 
to  the  valves  from  below  by  simply  re- 
moving the  bottom  boards  B,  Don-lia- 
bility to  derangeiuem  from  atmoapheric 
changes,  no  parts  to  be  regulated,  and 
no  buttons  to  slip  ;  the  positive  motion 
of  the  bellows  thus  insuring  a  full  sup. 
ply  of  wind  to  the  pipes.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  sound  board  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows ;  Depreaaing  the 
key  pulls  the  tracker  C,  thereby  open- 
ing the  valves  D,  allowing  the  com- 
preased  nir  to  escape  from  the  groove 

B,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  eihaust  the  small  bellows  E,  thereby  opening  the  valves  F.  These  small 
bellows  are  placed  directly  opposite  the  valves,  and  have  about  twice  the  area  of  BiLrfac«  that  the 
valves  have,  and  are  therefore  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  pressure  on  the  valve  and  spring  O, 

Keg  Aclioa, — There  are  various  ways  of  conalructing  tbe  keys  to  the  vnlvca,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  describe.  In  some  organs  the  pressure  needed  to  sound  one  key  with  full  organ  and  all 
tbe  couplers  drawn  is  about  6  lbs.,  which  of  course  makes  it  very  difficult  to  jilay.  To  obviate  this 
trouble,  Mr.  Barker  invented  what  is  known  as  the  pnmmati/:  lever,  the  first  application  of  whidi 
was  mailc  by  him  on  the  or^n  in  the  Chureh  of  Notre  Dame  at  Bordeaui,  built  by  Cavaille-Col  in 
1844.  The  pneumatic  lever  hns  for  Its  object  not  only  to  lighten  the  touch  of  the  manual  to  which 
it  is  attached,  but  also  to  operate  the  coupiei-s,  so  Ihnt  when  the  organist  couples  one  manual  to  an- 
other the  touch  is  not  increased,  all  the  work  being  done  by  the  lever.  It  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows ;  It  consists  of  a  set  of  small  bellows,  one  for  each  key,  each  being  about  12  in. 
long  and  8  in.  wide.     In  each  bellows  is  a  small  valve  which  will  allow  oumpresscd  ^r  ioatantlj  to 
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enter  when  the  ralTe  la  opened.  When  the  or|;uiiM  preues  a  bej,  he  opens  this  Tklre  and  closes 
■nother  T»lve  whkfa  is  on  the  outside  of  the  bellows.  The  Uner  then  betomes  Inflated,  uid  remains 
so  ontii  the  kej  is  released,  when  the  valve  on  the  outside  is  opened  and  the  air  is  allowed  td  escape. 
Suitable  mechausm  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  bellows,  and  from  thence  to  the  valves  and  couplers. 
The  inSatiog  of  the  Bmall  bellows  pulU  open  the  large  valves  in  the  organ  and  operates  the  oonplecB 
also.  The  time  occupied  in  inBating  the  bellows  is  not  found  to  be  long  enough  to  cause  any  ap- 
preciable retardation  in  the  speaking  of  the  pipes.  There  are  several  other  devices  for  Ugbtenin;; 
the  touch  of  the  organ  ;  among  others  the  electric  action,  whidi  however  ia  not  necessaiy  where  the 
keve  of  the  nigsn  are  located  Dear  the  other  mechanical  parts. 

Tht  ElttlrU  Action  devised  bj  Ur.  Uilbome  L.  Roosevelt  is  represented  in  Tips.  8312  and  8312  a. 
A,  i'ig.  S8ia,  is  the  wind-case  in  which  the  bellows  compreBses  the  air,  and  C  is  the  valve  to  be 
openi^,  over  which  the  pipe  to  be  sounded  is  placed.  This  vslve  is  attached  to  a  kind  of  small 
bellows  D,  the  top  surface  of  which  is  ■  little  larger  than  the  valve  C,  while  the  interior  of  this  bel- 
lows connects  bj  the  channel  G  with  the  compressed  air  in  the  wind-chest  A.  The  arrows  around 
ibe  small  valve  E  indicate  the  course  of  the  wind  when  eatering  this  inner  space  G  I>.  When  the 
valve  Eta  closed  b;  presiing  it  downward,  this  communicstioD  of  air  between  A  and  G  D'la  inter- 
nipted,  while  at  the  same  time  another  valve  under  E,  and  attached  to  the  same  stem,  opens  and  gives 
exit  to  the  air  in  0  and  D.  The  upward  pressure  in  the  small  bellows  D  being  removed,  the  con- 
densed air  in  A  presses  it  down,  while  the  stem  connecting  it  with  the  valve  C  palls  this  down,  the 
greater  surface  of  D  making  the  downward  pressure  greater  thon  the  upward  pressure  on  C,  In- 
stead of  thus  mnnecling  the  key  to  the  large  valve  C,  il  is  connected  to  the  rod  pasung  througb  the 


two  valves  E:  notwithstanding  this  apparently  roundabout  way,  the  motion  of  the  valves  is  so  rapid 
ss  to  respond  to  the  utmost  velocity  of  execution  of  the  organist.  In  regard  to  the  pipes  operated 
iij  the  applieatioD  of  electridij,  all  that  is  required  is  to  connect  the. rod  passing  through  the  valves 
£witii  the  armature  of  an  electro-magnet  F,  and  to  cause  the  touch  of  the  key  on  the  kej-board  to 
dose  the  electric  current  and  chaise  this  msgnct,  when  at  once  the  armature  will  be  attracted,  pull 
the  rod,  and  shift  the  valves  E,  when  the  air  In  0  J)  will  escape,  the  bellowB  D  collapse,  the  large 
valve  C  open,  and  the  pipe  standing  over  it  sound.  When  the  finder  leaves  the  key,  the  electric 
mntact  is  intemipted,  the  spring  lifts  the  armature  of  the  elect ro-msgnct  F,  this  opens  the  upper 
valve  E,  admits  the  pressure  of  air  in  O  D,  raises  the  top  of  the  bellows,  and  this  at  once  shuts 
the  valve  C  and  stops  the  tone ;  all  this  occurs  so  rapidly  that  the  time  elapsing  is  imperceptible 
for  all  practical  musical  purposes. 

The  application  of  electricity  to  governing  the  xtnpe  la  represented  in  Fig.  8312  a.  Jit  one  of  the 
stop-handles.  The  small  bellows  B  is  located  outside  of  the  chamber,  but  communicates  with  it  by 
Ibe  passage  C,  in  which  is  a  double  valve  D.  When  Ihe  upper  part  of  valve  D  is  raised  and  its 
lower  part  closed,  there  is  a  free  passage  for  the  air  to  pass  from  the  wind-cheHt  into  the  bellows  ; 
when  the  valve  is  lowered,  as  represented,  theie  is  a  clear  passage  from  the  bellows  to  the  outside 
air.  The  siem  of  valve  D  is  connected  with  an  elcctro-magnet  E,  arranged  as  previously  described. 
There  is,  besides,  soother  magnet  at  F,  which  controls  a  moving  armature  G,  one  e>id  of  which 
fomiB  a  latch  and  engages  with  the  armature  of  magnet  E.  (hi  the  top  of  the  bellows  ore  two  pairs 
of  springs,  one  pair  H  being  in  control  only  when  the  bellows  is  down,  the  other  /  being  in  like  ccn. 
diUon  only  when  the  bellows  is  inflatpd.  On  the  lower  side  of  J,  the  sfbp  in  the  organ,  is  a  switch 
which  comes  in  contact  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  metal  plates  K  and  L,  according  as  the  slop  is 
pushed  in  or  drawn  out.  The  lead  of  the  circuits  is  first  from  plate  K  to  magnet  .ft',  thence  to  the 
upper  spring  of  pair  /,  and  from  the  lower  spring  of  the  same  pair  to  the  battery  ;  the  second  circuit 
passes  from  plate  L  to  magnet  F  to  the  lower  spring  of  pair  N,  and  from  the  upper  spring  of  the 
B-ime  pair  lo  Ihe  battery.  The  object  is  to  move  the  bellows,  and  this  last  moves  a  series  of  switches 
osdlltuing  on  ■  horizontal  axis  so  as  to  establish  connection  in  OB  kcT-tircuits  at  once.    When  Ihe 
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■top  U  pushed  in  as  ahomi,  there  Es  obrioiiBly  do  conneotiDii  with  tbe  batterj,  becftuM  of  the  pair  of 
Bprtnga  /being  sepmrated.  Supposing,  however,  the  stop  to  be  drawn  out,  then  tbs  switch  on  its 
lower  xide  comes  in  oonuct  with  plHte  L,  tlie  cumnt  passes  uid  eicitea  the  magnet  f\  which 
draws  baeic  its  armature  Q,  and  ao  releasee  the  armature  of  magnet  E,  the  curreot  of  course  oon- 
tinning  through  the  pair  of  springs  //,  and  so  to  the  batter;  ;  but  the  effect  of  releasing  the  arma- 
ture of  magnet  f  is  to  raUe  the  lalvc  D,  m  that,  as  before  stated,  the  air  from  the  wind-chest  is 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  passage  and  into  the  bvllowa  ;  the  latter  then  rises,  throning  over  the 
S8  switdies,  and  so  eslablishing  tlie  comiection  of  tbe  Icejs.  liut  as  this  rising  caalioues,  the  springe 
ff  separate,  and  the  drcuil  is  thus  brolien ;  at  the  same  time  Che  pair  of  springs  /come  in  contact. 
The  bellows  remain  liowever  inflated,  because  the  poaition  of  valve  D  remains  unchanged,  no  circuit 


being  complete  through  the  springs  /and  magnet  E  until  the  stop  pushed  in  establishes  c 
with  plate  K ;  consequently  the  ttellows  will  aiood  full  aod  thus  push  the  switches  into  action  as  loDg 
OS  the  slop  beside  tbe  kc;-board  is  drawn  out.  When  that  atop  is  pushed  In,  thu  circuit  closes,  mag- 
net £  is  excited,  and  valve  D  drawn  down,  cuttiog  ofF  aoj  further  supply  of  air  to  the  bellows,  and 
opening  an  escape  for  its  contents.  As  valve  D  Jalls,  the  catcb  on  armature  Q  slips  over  tbe  arma- 
ture of  magnet  K,  and  as  (he  bellows  descends  springs  /  once  more  separate,  and  thus  the  parts  are 
again  brought  10  the  condition     -  "-  '     - 

Mr.  Roosevelt  h.is  mod 
■bled  by  its  aid  to  produce 
man;  novel  and  striking 
effects.  Tbe  large  engrav- 
ing, dg.  S313,  representa 
the  chaoccl,  gallcr;,  and 
echo  organs.  The  ch^tncel 
or^^aa  is  placsd  in  a  cham- 
ber built  for  tlie  purpose, 
at  the  angle  formed  b;  the 
eut  wall  of  the  south  tran- 
sept and  the  chancel  wa.l. 
The  gallery  organ  stands 
■t  the  we^t  end  of  the 
church,  over  the  main  en. 
trance.  Tlie  echo  organ  i« 
situated  in  the  roof,  over 
the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  tianscpt.  Thefie  or- 
gans are  connected,  by 
nuaos  of  electric  action, 
with  tbe  key-boards  In  the 
chancel,  and  arc  thus  un- 
der tbe  complete  control 
of  one  performer.  A  dis- 
tance of  ISO  ft.  sepai-stes 
these  sections  from  eadi 
other,  and  over  20  miles 
of  electric  wire  have  been 
used  to  connect  theiu.  The 
sound-boari 
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B  prompt, 
c  purpose  of  the  forme 
icccsaorli'S  connecting  with  the  gallery,  though  appai'CDtly  not  different  from  those  of  tbe  ehoneel 
organ,  arf  electriu.  The  composition  pedals  arc  so  made  that  the  organist  may,  at  option,  arrange  one 
or  nil  of  them  for  any  set  of  changes  or  comliinations,  from  one  slop  to  the  full  power  of  the  organ. 
They  are  double-acting,  and  operate  without  affecting  the  draw-stop  combinations  made  previously. 

Organ  Pipe*  are  oonstructcd  as  shown  In  Fij^s.  3314  lo  331T,  whicli  represent  the  pipes  used  in  the 
flue^stopa,  in  which  a  column  of  nir  vibrates.  A  represents  the  body  of  the  pipe  ;  b,  the  foot  for  coo- 
icying  the  air  ;  e,  the  mouth  of  the  pipe ;  </,  the  lower  lip  ;  e,  the  upper  lip  ;  /,  the  flue,  or  air-posssgc  ; 
•r,  the  languette,  dividing  the  body  of  the  pipe  from  the  foot ;  A,  the  toe,  or  entrsnee  of  the  wind  ; 
I,  the  ears  for  steadying  the  wind  ;  and  j,  tbe  tuner.  In  the  section  of  a  wood  pipe  the  difference  is 
represented  thus  (^1gs.  SSIS  and  S317)  :  A',  the  block  ;  ',  the  cap  ;  m,  the  tuner  ;  n,  eiteriov  bevel ; 
and  0,  inverted  mouth. 

Reed  pipes  are  of  two  kinds,  the  impinging  or  striking  reed,  and  the  free  reed.  With  the  imping- 
ing reed  the  air  causes  the  t»tiguc  to  vibrate  on  the  flat  sui'fuee  of  the  csehalloti,  through  which  is 
the  opooios  to  the  Irody.  The  vibrating  portion  of  the  tongue  is  lengthened  or  Bhorteueii,  aud  thus 
made  to  vibrate  slower  or  faster,  according  to  the  desircii  pitch,  by  raising  or  lowering  the  tuning 
■pring.  With  the  free  reed,  the  tongue  does  not  strike,  but  is  carefully  fitted  so  that  it  vibi-atcs  in 
the  opening  on  the  face  of  the  esuhallott.     Reed  stopi  produce  imitations  of  the  clariouet,  oboe. 
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trumpet,  etc.    Flue  stops  (which  are  the  genuine  organ  stops)  give  the  diapason,  duldana,  flute,  and 
the  like. 
By  the  scale  of  a  pipe  is  understood  the  diameter  or  dimensions,  as  compared  with  its  length. 
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The  diameter  of  a  pipe  afFects  the  quality  of  tone,  as  does  also  the  height  of  its  mouth.  The  lenp^h 
of  the  pipe  is  doubled  for  every  IS  pipes,  giving  13  chromatic  tones  as  in  the  complete  octave.  The 
diameter  is  doubled  every  17  pipes.    The  pipes  vary  in  length  from  82  ft.  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 
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GiTing  a  proper  tone  to  these  different  pipes  is  called  **  voicing,"  and  herein  lies  the  great  art  of 
organ-building,  as  few  men  can  be  found  with  suffidentlj  delicate  ear  and  musical  feeling  to  give  the 
proper  character  to  the  different  stops.  The  general  shape  and  length  of  the  pipe,  of  course,  are 
deteiimned  mathematically ;  but  this  will  not  insure  necessarily  the  proper  speech  and  character  of 
tone.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  a  noisy  effect  with  the  stops,  but  to  impart  the  proper  char- 
acter to  each  pipe,  so  that  when  it  is  played  with  a  full  organ  there  will  be  a  perfect  blending  of 
tone,  and  when  it  is  played  separately  each  stop  shall  have  a  character  of  its  own,  is  a  most  difficult 
problem,  only  to  be  accomplished  by  skilled  and  experienced  organ-builders. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  various  portions  of  a  large  organ  is  represented  in  Fig.  8818,  which 
exhibits  the  grand  organ  of  the  new  St.  Patrick^s  Cathedral  in  New  York,  designed  and  built  by 
Messrs.  Jardioe  k  Son.  A  is  the  great-organ  wind-chest,  B  is  the  sound-board,  and  C  the  registers 
or  sliders.  There  are  four  ranks  of  keys,  connected  severally  with  the  different  parts  of  the  Instru- 
ment. Thus  the  lower  range  operates  the  choir  or  soft  organ,  the  pipes  of  whidi  are  of  sweet  in- 
tonation, and  are  voiced  more  delicately,  with  less  wind-pressure,  than  those  of  the  others.  The 
next  rank  above  controls  the  great  organ.  These  pipes  are  of  large  diameter,  and  have  a  rich  power- 
ful tone.  The  swell  organ  is  governed  by  the  keys  of  the  third  rank.  The  pipes  in  this  are  full- 
toned,  and  are  inclosed  in  a  swell-box,  the  vertical  shades  or  shuttera  of  which  impede  the  emission 
of  the  sound,  and  are  governed  by  a  balanced  pedal.  The  fourth  rank  of  keys  governs  the  solo 
organ.  In  this  are  placed  the  ti-umpet,  double  trumpet,  and  other  brilliant-sounding  pipes,  operated 
by  heavy  wind-pressure.  By  means  of  the  couplers  all  four  of  these  subordinate  organs  can  be 
united.  Besides  the  organs  operated  by  the  keys,  there  is  the  pedal  organ,  the  large  pipes  of  which 
are  shown  on  the  right,  and  which  is  governed  by  the  feet  of  the  performer. 

Larffe  Organs, — The  largest  or^an  in  the  world  is  in  Albert  Hall,  London,  and  was  built  by  Henry 
Willis  in  1870.  It  contains  188  stops,  4  manuals,  and  nearly  10,000  pipes,  all  of  which  are  of 
metal.  The  wind  is  supplied  by  steam-power.  Thirteen  couplers  connect  or  disconnect  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  organ,  at  the  will  of  the  performer.  The  organ  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool, 
also  built  by  Mr.  Willis,  has  100  stops  and  4  manuals.  That  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris  is  of  the  same 
magnitude,  and  has  5,000  pipes.  The  largest  organ  in  the  United  States  is  in  the  Music  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, and  was  built  by  Walcker  of  Ludwigsburg,  Germany,  k  has  4  manuals,  89  stops,  and  4,000 
pipes.  G.  H.  B. 

ORGANS,  BEED.  The  reed  organ  belongs  to  that  class  of  musical  instruments  in  which  the  tones 
are  produced  by  vibrations  imparted  to  a  body  of  air  in  a  tube,  throat,  or  chamber  by  means  of  the 
pulsations  of  a  thin  lamina  or  tongue  of  wood  or  metal,  having  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  lying 
over  or  within  an  aperture,  and  actuated  by  forcibly  directing  through  this  a  current  of  air.  This 
lamina  is  termed  a  reed.  There  are  two  forms  of  reed.  In  the  first,  seen  in  the  clarionet,  the  reed 
is  larger  than  the  opening  through  which  the  air  is  to  pass,  and  in  pulsating  alternately  closes  and 
opens  it,  beating  against  its  margins.  This  form  is  known  as  the  beating  reed.  In  the  second, 
seen  in  the  accordion  and  modern  reed  organ,  the  dimensions  of  the  reed  are  slightly  less  than 
those  of  the  aperture,  so  that,  in  pulsating  in  consequence  of  an  impulse  and  of  its  own  elasticity, 
it  moves  within  the  current  of  air  only,  alternately  allowing  and  interrupting  its  passage;  it  is 
hence  termed  the  free  reed. 

The  reed  organs,  or  as  they  are  more  commonly  termed  cabinet  organs,  made  in  the  United  States, 
are  with  few  exceptions  in  their  essential  features  strictly  of  American  origination.  They  differ 
ffom  European  instruments  known  as  **  harmoniums  *'  in  several  particulars,  nearly  all  of  which 
however  are  subordinate  to  two  leading  ones,  which  are :  1,  the  kind  of  bellows  employed  to  force 
air  through  the  reeds ;  and  2,  the  method  of  voicing  the  reeds. 

Thk  Bellows. — Up  to  about  the  year  1846,  when  the  suction  or  exhaust  bellows  was  devised,  the 
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blowing  or  pressure  bellows  had  been  the  only  form  in  use.  The  peculiar  features  of  these  two 
types  of  bellows  are  represented  in  Figs.  3319  and  8320.  A  represents  one  of  the  feeders,  B  the 
breathing-holes  shown  in  dotted  lines,  C  the  feeder-valve,  D  the  feeder-spring,  E  the  reservoir,  F 
the  reservoir-spring,  G  the  intermediate  valve,  /Tthe  reeds,  /the  reed-valves,  and  J  the  keys  of  the 
instrument.    The  parts  are  shown  in  nearly  a  normal  position,  the  slight  deviation  therefrom  being 
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simply  to  make  them  more  clearly  visible.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Fig.  8820,  which  represents 
a  harmonium,  the  normal  position  of  the  feeder  B  is  open  or  distended,  and  the  reservoir  closed  or 
contracted,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  Fig.  8319,  which  is  a  cabinet  oi^an.  In  Fig.  8820  the 
spring  D  and  the  valve  C  are  inside  the  feeder ;  the  spring  F  is  outside  the  reservoir,  so  as  to  press 
It  upward  ;  the  valve  Q  is  inside  the  wind-cliest,  arranged  to  open  upward,  and  to  close  at  the  proper 
lime  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  air  to  the  feeder;  and  the  reeds  U  ai-e  also  inside  the  winu- 
chest.  In  Fig.  8319  these  features  are  also  all  represented  as  reversed.  In  the  harmonium.  Fig. 
8320,  the  air  is  breathed  from^the  lower  body  of  the  case,  through  the  holes  6,  and  is  blown  or  forc^ 
upward  and  into  the  wind-chest  and  reservoir,  and  thence  through  the  reeds  to  the  top  of  the 
instrument.  In  the  cabinet  organ.  Fig.  8319,  the  air  is  drawn  or  sucked  through  the  reeds  from 
the  wind-chest  and  reservoir,  and  escapes  at  holes  b  to  the  lower  body  of  the  case.  The  distention 
of  the  reservoir  of  the  hannonium  is  caused  by  the  air  being  forced  or  pumped  into  it,  and  its  con- 
traction by  the  spring  F,  The  distention  of  the  reservoir  of  a  cabinet  organ  is  caused  by  the 
spring  F^  and  its  contraction  by  the  air  being  drawn  or  pumped  out  of  it.  The  power  of  the  har- 
monium reservoir  is  greatest  when  it  is  distended  to  its  fullest.  The  power  of  the  reseiToir  of  a 
cabinet  organ  is  greatest  when  it  is  fully  contracted. 

Figs.  8319  and  8320,  while  differing  in  principle,  are  both  represented  as  hoiizontal  and  of  the  same 
form,  for  convenience  of  comparison.  Fig.  8821  represents  in  elevation  the  exhaust  bellows  and 
other  parts  now  in  common  use.  It  is  the  same  in  principle  as  Fig.  8819,  and  differs  from  it  only  in 
form  or  the  arrangement  of  the  parts.    Fig.  8822  is  a  front  elevation  of  part  of  Fig.  8821. 

Bellowi  Mechanism, — The  mechanism  used  for  operating  the  bellows  in  the  Mason  k  Hamlin, 
the  Estey,  and  other  well-known  organs,  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  8821  to  3824.  A'is  a  strip  of  girth- 
webbing,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  feeder  B^  as  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  8823.  It  passes 
through  an  opening  in  the  support-bar  L,  and  rests  on  the  roller  if,  and  is  attached  by  its  other  end 
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to  the  pedal  iV.  The  manner  of  the  operation  is  obvious.  The  objection  raised  to  this  method  is 
that  the  straps  wear  out,  but  that  is  claimed  not  to  be  the  case  when  they  are  made  of  good  flaxen 
8  rock.  In  the  Peloubet  &  Pel  ton  organ  illustrated  farther  on,  this  webbing  is  done  away  with,  and 
the  bellows  is  moved  by  rods  connecting  with  the  treadles. 

Reeds. — Fig.  3325  represents  a  rccd  formed  and  voiced  according  to  the  modem  system.  The 
essential  conditions  of  a  properly  full-voicad  reed  are:  1.  The  tongue  must  be  of  a  thickness  coc- 
sistent  with  promptness  of  speech.  2.  It  must  be  evenly  filed,  and  so  that  when  bent  up  by 
the  finger  it  will  have  an  even  graceful  bend,  as  in  Fig.  3326.  Fig.  8327  represents  an  unevenly 
filed  reed.  3.  The  bend  should  start  from  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  point  to  heel 
(<?,  Fig.  3328).  4.  The  bend  and  twist  furming  the  curve  of  the  tongue  should  bear  such  relation 
t)  each  other  as  will  provide  that  the  under  face  of  the  tongue  at  the  highest  point  of  the  bend  R 
on  the  right  (the  back  of  the  figure)  and  the  under  face  of  the  tongue  at  the  point  ^  on  the  left  will 
both,  on  being  depressed,  be  level  with  the  upper  face  of  the  block  at  the  same  time.  Partial  voicing 
by  a  **  short  bend,"  as  in  Fig.  3329,  is  easier  done,  because,  if  there  should  be  any  slight  imperfec- 
tion in  the  shape,  there  is  enough  of  the  tongue  left  "  straight "  to  secure  passable  promptness  of 
pjiecch.  6.  The  tongue  should  be  about  twice  as  thick  at  the  butt  as  at  the  centre.  Fig.  3326  fairly 
rtprcscnts  the  required  proportions.  6.  The  tongue  of  the  reed  must  be  firmly  fastened  to  the  block. 
In  Need  ham's  reed  the  tongue  is  secured  by  two  brass  rivets  forced  in  and  upset  at  the  same  time 
In  the  Munroe  reed  no  rivets  are  used,  the  metal  being  struck  up  and  compressed  around  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  as  described  further  on.  In  the  Mason  k  Hamlin  organ  the  sides  of  the  block  are  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  V,  as  in  P'ig.  3330,  the  advantage  claimed  being  that  the  block  will  conform  easily 
to  any  ordinary  inaccuracy  in  the  tube-grooves,  and  be  securely  gripped  by  the  wood.  Other  makers 
prefer  a  square-sided  block,  which  has  the  advantage  of  always  resting  in  the  groove  firmly,  despite 
changes  in  form  of  the  cell. 

T/ie  Munroe  Organ  Reed. — The  main  difference  in  the  construction  between  the  reed  manufactured 
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by  the  Uanroe  Oi^an  Reed  Compsnj,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  bther  reeds,  Uei  in  the  meihod  of 
securing  the  tongue  or  Tibrator  to  its  ^eut  oa  the  bloclE.  This  will  be  understood  from  F%.  3881,  in 
whi«fa  the  priDCiptI  stages  of  the  moDufacture  of  ■  rrad  tre  reprcKnted.  A  is  tlie  blank,  cut  out 
of  brass  and  tukving  its  edges  dIcgI}'  pUncd.     Id  thii  is  formed  the  indcDtatkni  show  n  Id  B,  and 


through  the  latter  the  ihroat-openiiig  Is  cut,  as  exhibited  at  C.  TiinilDg  the  reed  over,  tbe  next  step 
is  to  out  tiie  notch  or  bevel  represented  on  the  left  of  tbe  tLroat  In  D.  At  E  arc  shown  two  projec- 
tioDB  raised  on  the  body  of  the  reed,  and  in  tlie  inner  edges  of  these  a  groore  is  planed  Into  wliiob 
tbe  tongue  is  fitted.  By  mcnns  of  a  press  a  thin  edge  of  metal  is  first  brought  dowD  over  the  tongue, 
as  shown  at  F,  so  as  firmly  to  clamp  it  in  place,  and 
then  the  final  pressure  squeesen  the  remaining  metal  of 
the  pi'ojeclioQB  firmly  against  (he  sides  of  tlie  tongue, 
elosing  all  pans  down  upon  the  bed.  Tests  of  the  tight- 
ness of  this  joint  have  been  made  bj  inseiting  reeds  in 
a  solution  of  aniline  in  alcohol,  and  noting  whether  any 
of  the  colored  fluid  penetrated  between  tongue  and  bed.  In  most  coses  none  was  found,  and  in 
others  a  very  slight  amouDt,  thus  proving  that  the  joint  is  exceedingly  firm  and  not  liable  to  yield 
under  coDtinued  vibralioD  of  the  tongue. 

Tkt  Netdham  Rted,  manufactured  by  Mr.  F>  V.  Needbam  of  New  Yoi^,  is  represented  \a  Fig.  S3S2. 
In  this  tbe  tongue  is  secured  by  pro-  ^^ 

jections,  which  might  easily  be  mis-  ^^ 

taken  for  rivets,  but  which  are  struck    ; 
up  through  the  metal  of  the  bed. 
Suitable  apertures  are  made  In  the   . 
base  of  the  tongue,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter fits  over  the  projections,  whiidi   ' 
ate  then  pressed  down  or  expanded, 
thus  holding  the  toogue  iu  place. 

Figs.  33S3  and  3334  represent  plan 
and  sectional  views  of  the  sound. 
board  and  tubes  used  in  the  Need- 
ham  or^aD.  The  shape  of  the  tubes 
or  chambers  is  clearly  shown  in  FIfi. 
3^34.  A  peculiarity  of  this  board  is 
that  the  grain  of  the  wood  all  runs 
the  same  way ;  and  in  this  respect  It  ' 
differs  from  boards  of  other  makers, 
in  which  the  grain  of  the  piece  above 
the  tubes  nins  at  ri^t  angles  to  that 
p(  the  board  bi'low, 

Tlu  Mamm  &  Hamlin  Rod,  rep- 
resented in  F1)i.  S326,  has  its  tongue  <ng.< 
secured  by  one  iron  rivet  if  the  reed    , 
be  small. 

TCBffi.— The  first  requisite  o 
lube.  Fig.  S3Se,  is  that  its  mouth  | 
shall  be  at  least  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit all  the  air  the  reed  inserted  in  it  is  capable  of  carrying.  This  condition  beinr;  provided,  the 
tube  for  the  lowest  bass  note,  F,  may  be  half  as  long  again  ns  the  tongue  of  the  reed.  In  common 
practice  the  tube  for  lowest  F  is  not  more  than  about  a  quarter  of  sn  Inch  longer  than  the  tongue. 
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Srora  and  AtrrioN. — Flj;.  33SS  repreaentB  io  Bcctiooal  eleTstion  n  part  of  one  «Dd  of  a  Maton  ft 
UHmlin  cabinet  organ,  witb  slop  mecbanism  >nJ  reed-Tilres  mounted  tliereoo.  Fig.  3337  U  a  aec- 
tioDsl  elevation  representing  auxitiair  mutcB.  Fig.  3338  is  a  front  elevation  ahoKing  the  nanDet  in 
which  the  slop-valTe  it  mounted,  (/represents  the  wiod-cheet,  I  the  reed-valyeti,  7"  the  »(op-TalTea, 
V  (F1;;.  3386)  the  Bwell^cap  with  the  awell-lids  W  attached  to  it,  ..Tthi:  ecop-levcr,  b'  the  tniMTer«e 
roller-lever,  c  the  roller-board  (the  board  OB  which  the  Imnsverne  levere  are  iiiounl*d),  a'  the  name- 
board,  a  aod  b  the  stop-drawe,  and  R  the  tube-bonrd.  Fi^.  3339  also  repreeenta  sonic  of  these  parli'. 
The  inner  end  of  the  alop-valve  T  is  attached  to  the  face  of  the  tubc-bonrd  E  \>y  a  small  butt- 
hinge  e.  One  bnlf  of  a  similar  hinge  d  ia  tiulened  to  the  tube-board  near  its  outer  end ;  the  sti^- 
Talve  T  is  attached  to  this  half  hinge  d  by  the  bent  wire  (.  A  connection  is  made  between  this  bent 
wire  e  and  the  stop-lever  A'  bj  the  link  or  toggle  y.  On  the  upper  aide  of  the  stop-lever  X  ia 
mounted  a  brass  Incline  ij.  The  traasven^  lever  b'  ooosiats  of  a  rod  of  wood,  having  at  each  end  an 
arm,  one  of  which  connects  with  the  stop-draw  a  or  b,  while  the  other  engages  with  the  incline  ff.  Tina 
are  driven  Into  both  ends  of  the  transverse  leTer-itid,  which  form  pirots  upon  which  U  rotate  in  tiie 


Uocks  x'.    Tbeitopa  represented  In  theBgui'es  nre  dupllcateeof  each  other.    One  of  them  ia  drawn, 
or  oat,  and  is  represented  as  being  connected  with  the  valve  P  at  the  back  of  the  tube-board  R. 

After  the  doacst  Bt  possible  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  manufacture,  and  consistent  with  the 
free  action  of  the  stop-valve,  has  been  made,  more  or  less  air  will  rush  into  the  tubes,  and,  without 
some  auiiliary  provision,  will  cause  the  reeds  to  "  whistle."  The  tonguea  of  high-pitched  reeda,  be- 
ginning about  second  F  above  middle  C,  are  nece<<saTily  so  closely  fitted  to  the  blocks  that,  in  Iho 
relation  between  the  two,  a  kind  of  accidental  "  languid  "  will  forni  which,  as  the  air  pssacH  through 
it,  produces  the  disagreeable  effect  named.  There  src  in  cabinet  organs,  Hubslsntially,  only  two 
methods  Cor  overcoming  this  diltlciiltr.  One  of  these  is  to  "  bleed  "  the  tube,  by  making  a  hole  or 
air-passage  beyond  (he  reed,  and  from  the  tube  into  the  valve-chamber,  as  [n  Fig.  33K8.  This  hole 
is  large  enough  to  carry  all  the  air  that  under  an;  ordinary  conditions  might  rush  into  the  tube,  so 
that  the  reed  is  perfectly  muted.  This  method  under  ordinary  pressure  is  effective  and  cheap.  An- 
other method,  which  effectually  mutcH  the  reeds  without  leak-holes,  ia  represented  in  Fie;.  3337.  / 
represents  one  of  a  seines  of  levers  hinged  at  one  end  by  a  leather  strip,  and  held  down  by  a  spring. 
Fleiibly  Bus[icnded  from  its  centi-e  is  a  peg  /'.  When  the  slop-valve  is  closed,  this  peg  resta  on  tie 
reed ;  when  it  is  open,  the  peg  ia  away  from  the  reed. 
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SMS.  The  me&DB  for  controlUog 

B  the  pftBMge  of  air  (rom  the 

racde  coDsiBt  of  the  v^v«6 
I,  At  these,  in  til  orduury 
InBtrumenU,  sre  mounted  in- 
»Ue  the  winiJ-cbett,  tbe;  kre 
difficult  to  rcftch ;  benc«  it 
U  important  that  they  Bbonld 
be  strongly  constructed  and 
■elf  -  adjusting.  Flgi.  SS3» 
and  S34D  represent,  In  ele- 
Tfttion  and  plan  lieiTB,  a 
Talve  which  is  used  in  the 
Ua.'Kin  &  Hamlin  oT^an. 

Thi   Eilty   O^m.— Tbe 
CODBtnicUoQ  of  the  cabinet 
organ  manufactured  by  the 
Uesars.  J.  Estey  &  Co.,  of 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,   is   repre- 
Rented    in   section   in    tig, 
i   8M1.    The  letters  refer  to 
I   the  followiog  parts:  .il.case; 
I   ^',  lid  to  keyboard;  Abel- 
lows  -  reserroir  ;   b,  escape- 
»»We;   ft',  receiver-spring; 
P,  treadle;  i^  tape  connect- 
ing  D  with-  C:   A',  wind- 
chest  ;  a,  reed-Bockel ;    r  r, 
reeds;  e,  dampers;  i,  swells; 
ff, ocuTB-coupler  IcTcn;  A,  tracker-pin;  .P",  key;  0, name-board ;  /,  itop-knob;  t,  stop-rod;  J,  lever 
and  link  for  nusing  swells ;  Jf,  elide  for  opening  dampers ;  n,  grand-organ  roll ;  T,  vox  bumana 
tremolo;   (,   float-wheel  of  ^^ 

tremolo  ;  /,  fan  ;  m,  music-  tt**.- 

support;   Z,  Lunp-Stool;   8, 
knee-swell  lever. 

The  Fdoubd  <fr  Ptiton  Or- 
gan.— This  organ,  manufao- 
tured  by  Mcnars,  Peloutiet, 
PeltoQ  k  Co.,  of  New  York, 
is  illustrated  in  the  full-page 
engraving,  Hg.  8342,  and  iu 

ilgg.  S343  to  3346,  which  are  drawn  to  perspective  in  order  more  clearly  to  eihibtt  the  general  mode 
of  putting  together  an  oi-gan  of  this  class.    The  reader  will  easily  perceive  the  points  of  difference 

between  tbls  instrument  and 
that  of  UcHSm.  Mason  A  Ham- 
lin, which  served  as  a  model 
for  the  eiplanation  of  the 
essential  features  of  all  reul 

llg.   3342    represents    the 

onian  in  lu  case,  and   Fig. 

.    8343  shows  it  removed.   The 

I   left-hand   blowing  pedal  of 

(he  bellows  \»  down,  and  ita 

corresponding  pumping  valve  Is  drawn  forward  by  the  conneetlDg-rod.    This  rod  gives  a  direct  action, 

and  IB  peculiar  to  this  form  of  organ,  taking  the  phwe  of  the  roller  and  strap  used  in  others.    Tlie 

pumping  vaive  is  relumed   to 

its  place  by  its  spring,  the  loose 

end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the 

front  panel  of  the  case.    The 

effect  of  the  pumping  valves, 

when  operated  by  the  feet,  is 

to  exhaust  the  bellows,  upon 

which  the  rcqnlred  pressure  is 

pi^uced  by  the  spring  and  ItA 

male  at  the  right.   At  the  right 

and  left  of  the  front  are  seen 

the  ends  A  of  the  mutes  belong- 
ing to  two  full  registers  of  reeds. 

On  the  top,  bsck  of  the  keys,  is 

the  stop-board  B,  with  its  knobs  in  front.     It  is  made  wide  so  as  to  afford  a  firm  bearing  for  the 

levers  seen  in  Fig.  3344,  which  shows  the  stop.boani  in  reverse.    These  lexers  are  carefully  Boished, 

have  washers  at  tlicir  centres,  and  have  their  ends  covered  with  rubber  tubing  to  prevent  noise. 
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Their  ends  IM  into  Iht  forba  of  the  upright  forked  levers  C.  Figs.  SSIS  uid  3348,  tlic  effect  of  all 
whirh  ia  to  give  u  direct  moUoa  to  the  foriud  levere  with  their  ixnmectionB  that  opeo  the  mutes  A, 
vhile  (.t  the  wme  tinie  ev3x  mule  ia  left  free  to  be  operated  scparalclf  or  in  combination  with  otlierB. 
The  aub-bus  ia  peculiar  to  this  organ  both  in  ita  poBiUon  and  the  manner  in  which  it  \a  built  up. 
It«  register  of  r^B  ia  placed  under  the  action.  Each  reed  hu  its  heel  to  the  front  of  the  c&ae,  so 
tliat  it  can  be  drawn  out  under  the  plinth.  Kceda  of  large  site,  pcoducing  tones  of  IR  ft.  pitch,  are 
placed  in  Tery  deep  Cells  which  allord  room  for  Tibration.  These  cells,  with  the  levers  operating  the 
palleta  of  this  act  of  reeds,  are  shown  in  Fig.  SS4a.  The  teTers  are  di«wn  together  in  front  to  bring 
tbem  under  ao  octave  of  the  kef-board  G.  H.  B. 

OitGANZlNE.    See  Sile-epinmiso  U^icHiNEav. 

OVBN.     See  Bbiao  and  Discuit  Micbinui. 

PADDLE-WHEEI£  *  are  circular  frames  carryiiig  floats,  buckets,  or  paddles,  so  arranged  aa  to 
propel  ■  vessel  bj  tbdr  action  upon  the  water.  The  commonest  fortn  of  paddle-wheel  is  rcprcaenled 
in  Fig.  S317.     It  ooiuista  of  two  centres  and  two  seta  of 

eoDoentric  wrought-inm  rings,  which  arc  Joined  to  the  ceo-  ^^'^' 

trea  bj  a  number  of  radial  arms.  These  two  seta  are  placed 
at  a  fixed  distance  apart  on  the  ahaXt,  and  the  budictn  or 
floata  are  attadied  to  the  arms  near  their  outer  ends,  thus 
oonnecting  the  rings.  Stajs  are  also  run  across  between 
the  arnie,  ao  aa  to  give  the  whole  atructure  greater  firm- 
ness. When  such  a  wheel  revolves,  the  floats  strike  the 
water  nnd  lend  to  push  il  bock ;  but  the  water  realats  such 
an  action  on  account  of  its  inertia,  and  therefore  (he  itg- 
Sel  totrtllch  the  wheel  ia  attached  must  move  forward. 

tigs.  834S,  3340,  and  3SB0  represent  the  usual  methods 
of  attAchiog  the  anus  of  paddle-wheels  to  the  centres.  In 
Fi;.  3848,  the  centre  consists  of  a  cast-iron  plate,  to  which 
the  arms  ore  bolttsl  in  sockets  cast  therein  for  the  puqiose 
df  preventing  lateral  motion.  Fig.  8340  shows  a  method 
of  inserting  the  arms  In  a  mortised  plate  and  secuHng 
tbem  bf  kevs.  In  Fig.  830O  the  ends  of  the  arms  are  so 
shaped  as  to  fit  together  at  the  centre,  and  are  riveted  to 
a  plate   of  boiler  iron.     Hg.   8S6\   represents  the  usual 

mode  of  securin)!  the  arms  to  the  inner  ring.  A  lug  ia  welded  on  each  aide  of  the  arm,  and  Lhrougli 
these  lugs  the  arm  is  riveted  to  the  ring. 

The  floats  for  radial  paddle-wheels  are  usuallj  made  of  pine  or  elm,  2i  to  3  in.  thick.  While  oak 
and  I-incfa  boiler  iion  are  also  used.  After  the  floats  have  been  attached  and  the  wheel  is  worked, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  screws  or  bolts  occasionally,  and  to  draw  them  up  tight,  an  they  are 
liable  to  work  loose  after  a  while,  and  then  there  ia  danger  of  the  floats  being  washed  oft  the  wheel. 
The  floats  are  freqnently  attached  by  means  of  hook-bolts,  so  as  tn  enable  the  engineer  to  adjust  the 
depth  to  which  they  dip  In  the  water,  as  a  part  of  the  flout  may  drag  if  not  immersed  to  the  right 
depth ;  and  also  b  shlfliox  or  reeGng  of  the  floats  may  give  a  better  result.  ' 

DuoigofftHg  Paddlt-W/ieeU. — It  is  frequently  desirable  to  be  able  to  disoonnect  one  or  both 
paddle-wheels  from  their  shaft,  so  that  they  may  revolve  toosely.    l^gs.  33B2  and  S3C>3  represent  a 


device  for  this  purpose.  A  is  the  paddle.ahaft ;  S,a  cast-iron  disk  keyed  thereon;  C,  a  wrought - 
iron  strap  surrounding  the  disk,  lined  with  brass;  I),  a  brass  cushion  with  a  tightening  ke;  for  pro- 
ducing friction  by  bringing  the  cushion  in  contact  with  Ihe  disk ;  F,  the  brass  lining  of  the  wrought- 
iron  strap,  exceptini;  that  portion  covered  by  the  cushion ;  //,  Ecrewg  by  which  the  lining  Is  held  to 
the  strap.    A  few  blows  of  a  hammer  on  the  ke;  B  serve  to  connect  or  disconnect  the  shaft 

Fetahering  PadJie-  Whe^. — There  is  a  loss  of  useful  effect  attending  the  use  of  any  of  the  kinds 
of  paddle-wbeela  described  above.  This  loss  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  floats  or  buckets  strike 
the  water  obllquelj,  and  therefore  do  not  apply  all  the  power  in  propelling  the  vessel,  but  use  up  a 
portioQ  of  the  same  in  lifting  the  vessel  when  the  wheel  enters  the  water,  and  lose  another  poiiion 

•  Prcpond  br  A.  Sorge,  Jr.,  If.  E.,  uader  inpcrvldon  of  Blchird  B.  Botl. 
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ia  raising  Bome  of  the  water  when  Icavinf;  it,  and  creating  a  swell.  Frequent  attempU  havo  been 
made  to  obviate  this  diffiouky  by  making  the  buckets  enter  the  water  edgewise,  travel  through  the 
water  in  a  vertical  position  while  immersed,  and  leave  it  edgewise  again.  To  do  this,  the  bucket* 
must  assume  different  poritionB  with  regard  to  the  wheel  while  revolving,  and  Uiia  action  has  been 


called  featherlnj.  Numeroits  arranf^ments  hare  been  proposed  and  tried  in  order  to  effect  this  pui- 
poM,  many  of  which  failed  on  account  of  the  complication  of  the  parts  and  their  liibilitj  to  get  out 
of  order.  We  here  illustrate  a  feathering  paddle-wheel  which  has  been  in  Bucoessful  operation  sinoo 
Hay,  1877. 

Figs.  33B4  and  336G  are  a  side  view  and  section  of  the  feathering  paddle-wheel  of  the  steamer 
Accomac,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  built  at  the  Morgan  Iron  Works,  New  York.  It 
has  two  sctB  of  rings  of  3  x  {.incli  iron.  The  lar-^eat  diameter  of  the  outside  rings  is  IS  ft.  6  in.,  of 
the  inner  rings  9  ft.  lo  in. ;  clear  width  betwei'n  ring»,  S  ft.  1  li  in.  Two  ca9t.iran  centres  SB,i 
ft.  6  in.  diameter  and  10  in.  bore,  have  bearioga  on  shaft  A  of  6^  in,  length  each,  and  are  spaced 
18}  in.  apart  in  the  clear.  The  rings  and  centres  are  joined  by  two  sets  of  arms  C  (10  in  each  Het), 
which  are  riveted  inside  tbe  rings  and  on  the  outside  of  the  centres  in  recesses  cored  out  for  that 
purpose,  as  shown  in  the  views.  They  are  4)  in.  wide  and  1  lu.  thick.  The  two  seu  of  arms  are 
connected  and  stayed  by  means  of  bent  fiat  iron  bars  }  in,  thick  and  3  j  in.  wide,  riveted  to  the  anna 
inside  tho  inner  ring,  nnd  also  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  centres  B  B  M  rece«sea  cast  on  for  that 


■SM. 


purpose.  The  centres  have  two  wrought-iron  hoops  of  H  v  IJ-in,  iron  shrunk  around  each.  Tbcr« 
are  10  bnt^ets,  J  J,  30  in.  deep  by  6  ft.  6  In.  vide,  which  arc  fastened  to  the  arms  by  means  of 
bradiets  H,  having  bearings  for  the  trunnions  to  turn  In,  thus  holding  the  buckets,  which  swing 
around  these  trunnions  in  their  relative  poaitiona  white  allowing  them  to  turn  or  feather.     Tbe 
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buckets  are  attached  to  the  trunniois  by  the  cranks  Oy  which  in  their  turn  connect  with  the  eccentric 
^through  the  eccentric-rods  F  (\%  in.  diameter),  which  can  oscillate  around  pins  in  E^  and  also 
around  pins  connecting  them  with  the  cranks.  F'  only  cannot  oscillate  in  M^  and  this  gives  the 
eccentric  a  positive  motion.  The  last-named  rod  is  made  of  l^in.  flat  iron,  and  tapers  from  4^^  to 
2^  in.,  bein<;  keyed  into  the  eccentric.  The  eccentric  E  is  placed  upon  a  fixed  pin,  which  is  attached 
to  the  fitime  of  the  paddle-wheel  box  by  means  of  a  casting  shown  in  the  section.  The  trunnions  of 
the  buckets  are  6  ft.  7  in.  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel.  The  eyes  of  the  eccentric^rods  F^  the  bore 
of  eccentric  JF,  and  the  bores  of  brackets  O  are  lined  with  lignum-vitce,  and  all  pins  having  working 
surfaces  are  covered  with  hard  brass.  The  buckets  (10  in  number)  are  made  of  white  oak,  and  arc 
2^  in.  thick,  of  the  shape  shown.  The  wheel,  revolving  with  the  shaft  A^  turns  the  buckets ;  and  I' ' 
being  connected  rigidly  to  the  eccentric  E,  it  is  revolved  also.  The  centre  of  ^  is  1 1  in.  from  A  and 
\  in.  below  H.  This  position  of  the  eccentric,  and  its  connection  with  the  buckets,  turns  the  buckets 
through  the  medium  of  the  ecoentric-rods  and  cranks,  as  is  shown  by  the  positions  of  the  various 
buckets  in  the  side  view,  and  thereby  produces  the  action  called  feathering — i.  e.,  making  the  buckets 
enter  and  leave  the  water  in  a  nearly  vertical  position,  and  guiding  them  in  a  direction  approximately; 
horizontal  while  immersed,  whereby  the  loss  of  effect  from  oblique  action,  as  well  as  from  the  blow 
upon  and  the  lifting  of  the  water,  is  avoided.  The  steamer  Accomac,  which  is  propelled  by  two 
paddle-wheels  of  the  kind  described,  measures  146  ft.  between  perpendiculars,  26  ft.  beam,  and  9  ft. 
depth  of  hold,  drawing  4  ft.  9  in.  of  water.  The  paddles  are  immersed  to  a  depth  of  about  26  in. 
They  are  driven  by  a  beam-engine  of  82  in.  diameter  of  cylmder  and  6  ft.  stroke,  making  from  33  to 
37  revolutions,  and  working  with  a  steam-pressure  of  40  lbs.,  cut  off  at  one-third  of  the  stroke.  Its 
boilers  are  of  the  flue  and  return  tubular  kind,  having  42  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface  and  about  800  sq. 
ft  of  heating  surface.  The  superintending  engineer  states  that  the  steamer  runs  at  an  average  of  18 
knots  an  hour,  and  that  the  consumption  of  coal  for  a  run  of  80  miles  is  2  gi-oss  tons,  including  the 
firing  up,  etc 

Feathering  paddle-wheels  have  been  made  according  to  Taylor's  patent,  in  which  the  buckets  arc 
kept  vertical  throughout  the  whole  revolution,  being  attached  by  pins  to  a  ring  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  wheel,  but  placed  out  of  centre  vertically  by  the  width  of  the  bucket  and  held  there  by  f  ric- 
tion-rollers. 

In  1861  a  paddle-wheel  without  buckets  was  uFed,  and  propelled  a  small  vessel  very  well.  It  con* 
sisted  of  a  series  of  plain  disks  of  metal  placed  at  intervals  beside  each  other  on  the  paddle-^haft*. 
The  action  was  evidently  dependent  merely  upon  the  friction  of  the  water  against  these  disks. 

Numerous  other  kinds  of  paddle-wheels  have  been  invented  at  various  times.  In  some  of  them  the 
buckets  are  not  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  but  inclined  to  it,  and  a  certain  area  of  acting  sur- 
faces is  thus  always  immersed,  making  the  action  more  uniform  and  without  shocks.  In  others  the 
floats  are  continuous  and  run  obliquely  around  the  wheel,  crossing  each  other  at  various  points. 
Great  advantages  have  been  claimed  for  each  one  of  these  wheels,  but  none  of  them  have  found  their 
way  into  general  use. 

Stem  Paddle-  Wheds, — ^All  the  wheels  deeeribed  act  at  the  sides  of  vessels ;  but  there  are  also 
other  kinds,  such  as  the  stem-wheels  which  are  situated  behmd  the  vessel.  These  are  employed  on 
the  western  rivers  of  the  United  Sutes,  where  the  water  is  shallow,  and  the  channel  in  which  boats 
can  run  is  often  narrow.  The  oonstraction  of  the  wheels  proper  for  this  class  is  the  same  as  for 
aide-wheels,  except  that  their  width  is  made  double  that  of  one  side-wheel ;  and  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference in  the  method  of  propulsion  is  merely  in  the  application  of  the  power,  the  form  of  the  steam- 
ennne  beinp^  different. 

Ikti^ng  of  Paddle- WheeU, — ^In  order  to  find  the  area  of  a  float  of  a  feathering  paddle-wheel, 
we  may  use  the  following  formula  (see  Perry's  "  Treatise  on  Steam,"  page  327) :  Area  of  the  float 

H  Av^ 

■= , . ;  where  u  is  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  resistance  of  the  float  with  reference  to  the 

m  I*  (i*  —  ir) 

vessel  (expressed  in  knots) ;  v  is  the  actual  velocity  of  the  vessel  in  knots,  and  therefore  «  —  v  is  the 
slip,  which  may  generally  he  assumed  at  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  speed ;  m  is  the  mass  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  water,  =  2  for  salt  water  and  =  1.97  for  fresh  water;  i2  is  a  coefficient  depending  upon  the 
vessel ;  and  A  is  the  area  of  the  greatest  immersed  cross-section  of  the  vensel.  In  Ilankine's  **  Ship- 
Building  "  we  find  the  same  rule,  except  that  A  is  the  so-called  augmented  surface  in  his  rule,  which 
is  found  by  considerations  given  in  that  book,  and  B  \s  &  constant  varying  from  .008  to  .011  and 
upward,  according  to  the  vessel.  When  the  area  of  floats  is  to  be  determined  for  radial  wheels,  we 
take  (according  to  Mr.  Napier,  Trantaetiwu  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineer's  of  Scotland,  1 868 
-4)  u  to  be  the  velocity  of  the  outer  ed?e  of  the  float  instead  of  the  centre  of  resistance,  and  we 
must  also  allow  for  various  immersions  of  the  vessel. 

In  the  above  formula  the  numerator  gives  the  resistance  of  the  vessel  in  pounds.  The  centre  of 
resistance,  or  centre  of  pressure,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  that  point  in  the  float  which  would  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  if  all  pressures  were  united  there,  at  right  angles  to  the  radius,  as  the  pressures 
actually  are  by  being  distributed  over  the  whole  area.  The  determination  of  this  point  depends  upon 
the  so-called  rolling  cirde,  i.  e.,  a  circle  of  such  a  radius  that  every  point  in  it  moves  backward  (while 
revolving)  as  fast  as  the  vessel  moves  ahead.  The  centre  of  resistance  is  always  below  the  middle 
point,  being  higher  for  deep  immersions,  but  never  very  far  from  the  centre  of  the  figure  in  well- 
constructed  wheels.  Its  determination  may  also  be  found  in  Rankine's  "  Ship-Building."  The  dip 
of  a  wheel  is  the  amount  of  motion  lost  by  the  water  not  being  a  rigidly  fixed  body  ;  it  is  therefore 
equal  to  the  velocity  given  in  a  backward  direction  to  the  water,  and  is  the  difference  between  the 
velocity  of  the  float  and  that  of  the  vessel. 

The  theoretical  working  of  a  radial  paddle-wheel  and  the  effect  of  oblique  action  are  considered  by 
J.  D.  Van  Buren  in  an  article  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institttte,  3d  series,  vol.  xlix., 
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and  also  by  Prof.  K.  H.  Thurston  in  vol.  lix.  These  theoretical  eonsiderations,  however,  do  not  give 
reliable  results,  probably  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  conditions  of  action, 
and  because  a  number  of  the  quantities  involved  depend  upon  experiment  and  vai^  continually  for 
different  wheels  and  vessels. 

PANELING.    See  Caspentry. 

PANELING  MACHINE.    See  Moulding  Machines. 

PANS.    See  Amixgam ating  Machinery,  Dairy  Apparatus,  and  Sugar  Machinery. 

PAPER,  MANUFACTURE  OF.  The  fibre  of  an  Egyptian  plant,  the  papynu,  was  first  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper ;  hence  the  name.  Rags  take  the  precedence  of  all  other  materials  in 
amount  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  value  of  the  product.  The  other  materials  of 
commercial  importance  are  waste  paper,  cotton-waste,  straw,  wood,  manilla,  jute,  esparto,  and  cane. 
All  of  the  finest  papers  are  made  from  rags.  The  other  materials  are  used  in  combination  with  rags, 
or  with  each  other,  or  alone  for  lower  grades. 

The  art  of  paper-making  consists  in  the  separation  of  the  raw  material  into  its  primitive  fibres, 
and  the  recombination  of  those  fibres  into  felted  sheets.  The  several  processes  are :  1.  The  sorting 
of  the  materials  according  to  their  kinds  and  qualities ;  2.  The  mechanical  separation  of  all  foreign 
substances  and  impurities ;  3.  Cleansing  by  boiling,  the  use  of  chemicals,  and  by  washing ;  4.  The 
reduction  to  fibre  by  rubbing,  the  presence  of  water  forming  pulp ;  6.  Bleaching ;  6.  Coloring ;  7. 
Sizing ;  8.  The  formation  of  the  pulp  into  sheets  or  into  a  continuous  web ;  9.  Surface-sizing ;  10. 
Drying ;  1 1.  Calenderinir,  or  surface-finishing.  The  details  of  these  several  processes  vary  some- 
what according  to  thd  materials  used.  Their  general  features  are  analogous.  The  subject  will  be 
best  presented  by  following  out  in  detail  the  several  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  ragA, 
and  then  noting  the  points  of  difference  when  other  materials  are  used. 

Preparation  of  Pulp. — Sorting, — Rags  are  sorted  by  dealers,  acoordiug  to  their  fibres,  into  linen, 
hemp,  cotton,  manilla,  half -wool,  woolens,  etc. ;  according  to  colors,  into  whites  1st,  2d,  3d,  grays 
1st,  2d,  3d,  blue,  red,  black,  and  all  dark  colors.  Paper-rope,  bagging,  canvas,  twine,  etc,  are  classed 
separately.  The  condition  of  the  stock,  as  clean,  strong,  old,  rotted,  worn,  is  also  noted.  The 
classification  is  now  so  complete  that  the  paper-maker  can  purchase  the  goods  he  wishes  for  his 
particular  kind  of  paper.  Arrived  at  the  mill,  if  the  rags  are  very  dirty,  they  arc  passed  through  a 
duster^  hereafter  described.  If  clean,  they  are  passed  to  the  mrtera,  usually  women,  who  stand  at  a 
tiable  about  which  are  baskets  or  boxes,  one  for  each  of  the  grades  into  which  the  stock  is  to  be  sep- 
arated. The  top  of  the  table  is  covered  with  wire  cloth ;  the  frame  supports  a  knife  which  inclines 
a  little  from  the  perpendicular,  and  against  this  knife  the  rags  are  drawn  and  rapidly  torn  into 
lengths  and  cut  transversely  into  squares  or  pieces  as  small  as  can  readily  be  grasped  by  the  hand. 
During  this  operation  the  ra^s  are  inspected,  foreign  substances  removed,  seams  opened  to  dislodge 
the  diit,  and  buttons  and  buckles  cut  off.  The  dirt  falls  through  the  sieve  or  wire  cloth  into  the 
box  beneath,  and  the  rags  are  tossed  into  their  proper  compartments.  The  sorted  rags  are  passed 
to  the  looker-ovcTy  who  inspects  them,  and  returns  them  to  the  sorter  if  the  work  has  been  slighted. 
Only  the  rags  for  the  finest  grades  of  paper  are  cut  by  hand ;  all  lower  grades  arc  cut  by  machinery. 

Rag-CuiUrs. — In  all  the  cutters  the  knife-edges  incline  to  each  other  while  cutting,  to  give  a 
**  draw-cut.*'  In  some  machines  the  cutting  blade  moves  perpendicularly  in  guides.  In  others  a 
number  of  them  are  set  radially  about  a  revolving  shaft,  the  blades  moving  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  feed-box.  A  third  form,  which  is  in  common  use,  has  its  knives  secured  to  a  cylinder  of  cast 
iron,  which  is  in  front  of  and  parallel  with  the  stationary  bed- knife.  The  blades  are  set  at  such  an 
inclination  to  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  in  which  they  are  bedded,  and  to  the  bed-knife,  that  they 
become  self-sharpening.  The  rags  are  fed  into  the  feed-trough  by  hand,  or  spread  upon  an  apron 
which  carries  them  up  to  a  feed-roll.  The  knives  revolve  at  a  constant  speed  of  about  100  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  size  to  which  the  rags  are  cut  is  regulated  by  the  rapidity  of  feed.  If  the 
rags  are  to  be  cut  very  fine,  they  are  passed  through  these  same  machines  several  times. 

Dusting, — The  rags  pass  from  the  cutter  to  the  dusting  machines.  Coarse  and  dirty  rags  are 
worked  in  a  thrcuhcr,  devif,  railroad^  or  other  form  of  duster.  A  thrather  has  a  strong  eight-sided 
wooden  body  with  a  horizontal  shaft  provided  with  a  row  of  iron  teeth  on  each  of  two  opposite  sides. 
THis  revolves  rapidly  in  a  wooden  box ;  at  the  top  of  the  box,  over  the  centre  of  the  revolving  body, 
and  parallel  with  its  axis,  is  a  strong  beam  also  provided  with  teeth.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  semi- 
cylindrical,  and  is  formed  of  strong  wire  cloth,  grating,  or  perforated  sheet-iron  plates,  through 
which  the  dust  beaten  from  the  rags  can  fall  into  a  chamber  beneath.  A  given  weight  of  rags  is 
placed  in  the  box  and  subjected  to  beating  by  the  teeth  until  sufficiently  clean,  and  then  removed  to 
give  place  to  another  lot.  Tlie  dafil  or  picker  h^s  a  wooden  cone  4  to  6  ft.  long,  having  a  diameter 
of  9  to  12  in.  at  the  larger  end  and  6  to  S  in.  at  the  smaller.  This  cone  is  pvovided  with  iron  pins, 
which  are  set  spirally  to  give  a  side  motion  to  the  rags,  and  which  project  from  its  outer  surface.  It 
is  covered  in  by  wooden  planks  which  confoinn  to  its  shape.  The  middle  plank  bears  a  single  row  of 
teeth.  The  bottom  is  like  that  of  the  thrasher.  There  is  thus  formed  an  annular  space  about  the 
cone,  into  which  at  the  smaller  end  the  rags  are  fed,  and  by  centrifugal  action  are  moved  forward, 
being  well  beaten  in  their  course,  and  delivered  at  the  larger  end.  The  speed  of  the  cylinder  is  from 
200  to  400  revolutions  per  minute.  The  railroad  duster  has  a  number  of  cast-iron  cylindera  14  in. 
in  diameter  and  30  in.  long,  provided  with  iron  pins  which  arc  set  spirally  about  the  cylinder  and 
project  about  6  in.  The  cylindera  are  placed  on  the  same  level,  and  their  teeth  interlock.  They  all 
have  semicircular  wooden  covering  on  top,  and  the  semicircular  sieve,  grating,  or  perforated  plate 
beneath.  The  rags  are  fed  to  the  6rst  cylinder,  and  are  delivered  from  cylinder  to  cylinder  until 
they  pass  from  the  machine.  The  comparatively  clean  stock,  and  that  which  will  not  bear  such 
rough  treatment  as  is  given  by  the  previously  described  machines,  is  commonly  passed  through  a 
revolving  cylinder  of  wire  cloth  supported  by  light  framework.  The  cylinder  is  about  16  ft.  long 
and  about  4  ft  in  diameter,  both  ends  being  open.    It  is  so  inclined  that  the  rags  fed  into  one  end 
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may  gradiuli;  work  downw&rd,  bnnhiag  orer  the  wire  until  tbej  fall  out  U  the  lower  end.    The 
cjlinder  mtkes  about  30  tumi  per  minuie. 

Proteaui  girea  tbe  approiiioBte  lou  of  fibre  bj  forting,  cutting,  and  duBting  as  follows  :  whites, 
fine  and  half  fine,  6  to  9  per  cent. ;  white,  coarse,  10  to  ID  per  cent. ;  cottOM,  white,  6  to  10  per 
cent. ;  cottoDB,  colored,  10  to  13  per  cent, ',  pat^-cloths  and  coarse  threads  contaiutng  straw,  is  to  M 
per  ccnL ;  ropea,  not  of  hemp,  10  to  IB  per  oeot. ;  hempen  ropes  cont^Ding  much  straw,  18  to  2t 
per  ceDt. 

Boiiing  with  alkalies  in  the  next  step  in  the  cleansing  process.  Its  object  is  to  loosen  the  dirt, 
and  remove  all  !;reiBe  aud  glutiaoua  and  coloring  matter,  preparatory  to  woahiEif;.  The  liquor  used 
is  a  solution  of  lime,  soda-ssb,  or  caustic  soda  in  water.  Tu  dissolve  1  lb.  of  lime  requires  1,200  lbs. 
of  water;  and  for  100  lbs.  of  rags,  S  to  in  lbs.  of  lime  are  used.  Tbe  beat  results  are  obtained  by 
tx^ing  in  lime,  then  in  a  eeparatc  solution  of  soda.  Caustic  soda  may  be  required  to  cleanse  some 
stodc.  The  rags  ai-e  boiled  either  in  stationary  tubs  or  rotary  boilers.  Rotary  boilers  are  now  gener. 
ally  used.  Tbey  ore  horizontal,  retolving  sbeet-iron  cylinders,  with  coft-iron  heads.  The  aiies  range 
from  12  to  SS  ft.  in  length,  and  from  6  to  6  ft. 

in  diaineter.     Strom  at  a  pressure  of  from  SO  VtA. 

to  to  lbs.  is  used.  The  liquor  is  poured  in  after 
the  rags,  and  must  cover  the  openings  for  steam, 
that  the  latter  may  not  impinge  directly  upon 
tbe  tags,  but  be  forced  through  the  liquid.  A 
boiler  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  1 6  ft.  long  holds 
'  "  —  ■  4,000  lbs.  of  rags. 
effected  by  rubbin; 
uhmg  tnipnt,  or  No 
iSt>6  and  3357),  as  it  is  sometimes  called  from 
the  country  where  it  was  first  used.  It  Is  an 
oblong  Tcsacl  with  semicircular  ends.  The  sizes 
Tory  from  IS  to  24  ft.  in  length,  a  to  8  ft.  hi 
breadth,  and  2  to  K  ft.  in  depth,  and  hold  from 
100  to  1,000  lbs.  of  mes.  A  mcdium-eiied  vat, 
to  hold  400  to  4S0  lbs.  of  rags,  would  be  about 

10  X  61  X  ii  ft.  A  vertical  partition  called  s  raid/folher,  of  equal  height  with  the  sides  of  the  vat, 
and  of  eqnal  length  with  tbe  straight  portion  of  those  sides,  divides  it  longitudinally  through  the 
middle.  A  shofl,  d</,  extends  transversely  across  the  vat  and  bears  a  wooden  roll  a,  which  revolves 
in  one  of  the  spaees  between  the  midfealher  and  the  side.  Tbe  roll  carries  a  number  of  bars  or 
blades  called  roll-ban  or  fiy-ban.  These  are  of  iron  one-half  to  fire-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  edged 
with  steel.  They  are  plsci-d  21  or  8  In,  apart,  patmllel  with  each  other  and  with  the  roll-shaft. 
Beneath  the  roll  is  a  bed-piste,  b,  which  also  oonlainB  knives  similar  to  those  of  the  roll,  hut  bent  to 
present  an  angle  to  the  latter,  l^igrag  plat«B  of  thin  steel  are  sometimes  used  foe  bed-knlres.  The 
fly-bars  project  beyond  the  fsce  of  tbe  roll,  and  thus  form  buckets,  which  gather  the  raga  to  thwn- 
selves  and  dr^  them  over  the  bed-knives,  thus  subjecting  them  to  a  rubbing  operation.  Tbe  bed- 
plate is  placed  a  few  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and  on  the  approach  side  bus  bd  incline 
leading  up  to  it,  wherein  is  placed  a  sand-trap,  in  which  the  heavy  substances  will  collect  and  thus 
be  prevented  from  passing  beneath  the  roll.  On  the  opposite  ride  of  the  roll  the  bottom  curves 
upward,  following  the  Sweep  of  tbe  fly-ban,  and  forms  a  breast  to  the  roll.  The  descent  h,  down 
which  the  raga  drop  after  passin"  over  the  top 
SKI.  of  the  brcsstiug,  is  called  the  badc-faB.   Wash- 

ing cylinders,  c,  are  placed  In  the  vat  at  the 
opposite  aide  from  tbe  roll.    They  are  cylin- 
drical or  eight-sided  frames  covered  with  fine 
wire  cloth,  through  which  the  wash-water  strains 
I    to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  formed 
Into  bucketf,  which  gather  and  discharge  It  over 
the  side  of  the  vat.   A  siphon  pipe  is  sometimes 
□Bed  within  the  wash-cylinder  instcsd  of  buck- 
i    ets,  but  it  is  not  so  reliable.    A  continual  sup- 
ply of  filtered  water  enters  by  the  pipe  v,  the 
end  of  which  is  often  covered  by  a  flannel  bag 
which  serves  as  a  strainer.     The  water  used  in 
all  tbe  processes  of  paper-making  must  be  the  purest  that  can  bo  obtained.     The  washing  is  sccom- 
pUshed  in  8  to  B  hours. 

Balf-btuff. — Titt  washing  of  r»^  and  their  redaction  10  pulp  are,  for  coarse  paper,  sometimes 
effected  in  the  same  engine.  For  the  One  papers  the  reduction  in  the  washing  engine  is  but  partial. 
As  soon  as  the  rairs  are  washed,  the  roll  is  lowered,  cansing  them  to  be  severely  rubbed  sa  tbey  pacs 
the  knives,  and  the  roll  in  gradually  towered  as  the  rags  become  more  completely  separntcd  into 
tnreads  and  fibres.  It  is  essential  that  the  pulp  should  be  even ;  therefore  it  is  kept  well  stirred  up 
by  paddles,  or  .mechanical  propellers,  to  produce  increased  rspiilLty  of  circulation.  Different  kinds 
and  qualities  of  stock  require  different  treatment  to  reduce  to  the  same  de;;rec  of  fineness,  snd  ore 
Iherefoto  beaten  separately.  BUaehing  ia  almost  universally  effected  by  the  addition  of  a  solution 
of  the  ordinary  bleaching  powders  of  commerec  to  the  half-stuff  in  the  nosliing  cagine.  The  quan- 
tity of  commercial  powdeis  is  from  4  to  10  lbs.  tor  each  100  Ibn.  of  rails,  accoi^ing  (o  their  quality. 
Vitriol  is  sometimes  added  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  powders.  After  the  blcsch-solutions  arc 
thorou^ly  incoi-porated  with  the  hnlt-atuff,  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  engine  is  opened,  and  iia 
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contents  flow  through  a  pipe  into  the  drainera — ^vats  which  hold  the  pulp  until  it  b  needed  to  furnish 
the  beating  engine.  The  water  is  immediately  drained  off,  as  the  solutions  are  strong,  paiticularly 
if  much  Titriol  has  been  used.  The  half-stuff  is  washed  thoroughly  in  the  wai*hing  engine.  Chemi- 
cals are  added  to  facilitate  the  cleansing  action.  ^*  Antichlor/'  which  is  largely  used,  is  a  compound 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  tin,  and  hyposulphite  of  soda.    Sulphite  of  calcium  is  also  used. 

The  Beating  Eugine  receives  the  half-stuff  from  the  drainer-vats,  and  separates  it  into  its  ultimate 
fibres,  which  with  water  form  the  pulp.  The  one  most  generally  used  resembles  in  evei7  essential  the 
washing  engine.  It  runs  a  little  faster,  and  tlie  knives  used  are  not  so  blunt.  The  treatment  the 
pulp  receives  varies  greatly  according  to  its  quality  and  that  of  the  paper  which  is  to  be  made  from  it. 
For  coarse  paper  the  stock  is  often  beaten  in  6  or  6  hours  ;  good  writing  paper  is  genei-ally  beaten 
10  or  12  hours ;  and  in  cases  where  the  greatest  atteution  must  be  directed  toward  obtaining  great 
length  and  strength  of  fibre,  as  for  bank-note  and  bond  papers,  the  stuff  is  *^  brushed ; "  that  is,  the 
fly-bars  barely  touch,  and  the  pulp  is  merely  rubbed  under  comparatively  light  pressure  from  24  to 
72  hours.  UTie  Jordan  db  Eustace  engine  consists  of  a  revolving  cast-iron  core  inclosed  in  a  cast-iron 
conical  casing.  Both  cone  and  covering  are  furnished  with  steel  knives.  The  pulp,  diluted  with 
water,  is  fed  into  the  engine  through  a  regulating  box  at  the  smaller  end,  and  is  forced  forward  by 
centrifugal  action  and  beaten  or  rubbed  between  the  knives  in  its  passage,  and  delivered  perfectly 
reduced  at  the  larger  end.  The  cone  makes  from  200  to  800  revolutions  per  minute.  The  Kingnland 
pulping  engine  has  a  revolving  cast-iron  disk  80  in.  in  diameter,  with  steel  knives  on  both  faces. 
It  turns  in  a  cylindrical  chamber,  whose  faces  adjacent  to  the  disk  are  also  provided  with  steel  knives. 
The  pulp  is  fed  into  the  chamber  at  the  centre  of  one  side,  passes  outward  between  disk  and  chamber 
walls,  around  the  periphery  of  the  revolving  plate  to  its  other  side,  and  out  at  the  centre  of  that  side. 

Dyeing  and  Colonng  is  effected  by  adding  the  ordinary  colors  used  for  dyes  and  paints  to  the 
pulp  in  the  beatijg  engine. 

Slize  is  added  either  to  the  pulp  in  the  engine  or  to  the  surface  of  the  paper  when  formed,  or 
both,  according  to  the  character  of  the  stock  used  and  the  paper  to  be  made  from  it.  The  objects 
of  sizing  are  to  add  to  the  weight  or  strength  of  paper ;  to  fill  the  pores  so  that  ink  may  not  spread ; 
and  to  give  a  good  working  surface,  or  a  surface  which  can  be  well  finished.  Print  papers  require 
little  or  no  sizing,  as  printing  inks  do  not  spread.  Vegetiible  size  is  used  in  the  engine.  It  is  made 
of  resin  dissolved  in  a  solution  in  water  of  ordinary  soda-«sh  or  crystals  of  soda,  in  proportion  rang- 
ing from  2  to  5  lbs.  of  resin  to  each  pound  of  soda.  The  compound  when  assimilated  resembles  soft 
soap.  Other  substances  are  added  for  different  purposes,  notably  clay,  China  clay,  and  kaolin,  to 
give  weight  to  the  paper;  also  stareh,  gum  tragacanth,  and  alum.     The  last  brightens  many  colors. 

Stuff-Chests. — The  pulp  leaves  the  beating  engine,  and  is  drawn  off  into  stuff-chests,  which  are 
vats  large  enough  to  hold  the  contents  of  several  engines.  They  are  circular,  and  contain  agitators 
which  keep  the  pulp  in  continual  circulation,  and  therefore  in  a  uniform  condition  of  fluidity.  The 
pulp  in  the  stuff-chests  is  too  thick  to  be  used  in  the  paper  machine.  It  is  therefore,  as  it  is  needed, 
pumped  into  a  mixing  box,  and  there  diluted  with  water  to  the  amount  suitable  for  the  desired  weight 
and  size  of  paper. 

Papkr-iiakino  bt  Hand. — The  pulp  is  properly  diluted  in  a  vat  The  workman  is  provided  with 
a  mauldj  which  is  a  frame  across  which  is  stretched  a  wire  cloth,  the  whole  forming  a  kind  of  sieve. 
Upon  this  is  placed  an  open  frame  called  a  deckle^  which  is  of  the  size  of  the  intended  sheet,  and 
confines  the  pulp  to  the  space  upon  the  mould  which  is  inclosed  by  its  sides.  The  proper  quantity 
of  pulp  is  dipped  from  the  vat  by  the  mould.  The  workman  holds  the  latter  with  its  contents  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and,  while  the  water  is  draining  through  the  bottom,  gives  it  a  peculiar  shaking 
motion  which  causes  the  fibres  to  intertwine  or  felt.  When  the  pulp  is  deposited,  the  vatman  re- 
moves the  deckles,  and  slides  the  mould  along  the  vat  to  another  man,  called  the  cou^eher.  The  lattei 
sets  it  upon  edge  to  drain,  while  he  lays  upon  the  table  at  his  side  a  sheet  of  felt,  upon  which  the 
fibrous  sheet  is  then  laid  by  carefully  overturning  the  mould.  The  mould  is  returned  to  the  vatman, 
who  immediately  pushes  forward  another  sheet,  which  is  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  felt  placed  upon  the 
preceding  sheet  of  fibre.  A  pile  of  five  or  six  quires,  each  of  alteniate  layers  of  paper  and  felt,  is  thus 
formed.  This  pile  is  pressed  to  squeeze  out  the  water  and  to  give  firmness  of  texture  to  the  paper 
sheets.  The  latter  are  separated  from  the  felt  and  again  pressed  by  themselves,  and  likewise  a  third 
time.  The  sheets  are  dried  in  lofts,  as  will  be  subsequently  described,  after  which  they  are  sized  by 
being  dipped  in  a  solution  of  glue  and  alum.  They  are  again  pressed,  and  slowly  dried.  The  papers 
are  finished  by  being  placed  in  alternate  layers  with  glazed  card-board,  and  pressed.  The  sheets 
are  thus  cold-pressed. .  When  hot  plates  are  interspersed  throughout  the  pile,  the  sheets  are  said  to 
be  hot-pressed.  Bond  and  bank-note  papers  are  to  a  limited  extent  made  by  hand,  as  are  also  tho 
finest  drawing-papers.  A  sheet  of  "antiquarian"  drawing-paper,  which  measures  81x52  in.,  re- 
quires eight  or  nine  men  to  manipulate  it. 

Papkr-iiaking  by  Machinery.— The  finest  papers  are  made  upon  the  Fourdrinier  machine^  Fig.  8358. 
The  pulp,  properly  thinned  in  the  mixing  box,  is  pumped  into  a  regulating  box,  from  which  it  passes 
beneath  a  copper  gate  whose  height  governs  the  quantity  which  may  be  used.  A  surplus  of  pulp  is 
always  delivered  to  the  regulating  box.  That  which  is  not  needed  passes  out  by  an  overflow,  and 
returns  again  through  the  pump.  A  continuous  circulation  is  thus  kept  up.  The  same  water  is  used 
over  and  over,  only  sufficient  being  added  to  compensate  for  that  which  fails  to  drain  from  the  pulp. 
Fan-pumps  are  used,  as  they  also  serve  as  adtators  to  keep  the  pulp  well  stirred.  The  pulp  flows 
from  the  regulating  box  into  a  sand4ahlc  (sometimes  omitted),  which  is  a  shallow  box  traversed 
by  low  partitions  over  which  the  pulp  flows,  leaving  the  heavy  impurities  to  collect  on  the  bottom 
between  them.  Clots  of  fibre  which  have  lodged  in  some  comer  of  the  beating  engine,  and  escaped 
reduction,  are  caught  by  strainers,  screeners,  or  pulp-dreasers,  ft,  as  they  are  variously  called,  which 
are  generally  formed  of  brass  plates  with  narrow  slits,  whose  gauge  determines  the  fineness  of  the 
pulp.    The  width  of  the  slit  is  greater  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  to  give  a  ready  clearance  to  the 
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pulp  ia  passing  through.  The  pUtee  ara  supported  bj  a  frame  whose 
Hides  dip  into  a  vut  containing  pulp,  which  seals  it  from  tbc  air  except 
audi  as  enters  through  the  alila.  A  auclion-boi  is  thus  fonned,  lo 
whicli  a  vertical  motion  ia  given  bf  tappets.  The  upward  lift  cauaos  a 
partial  vacuum,  which  draws  the  fibre  through  into  the  vat.  When  the 
stuff  is  found  to  be  so  "free"  that  it  will  part  with  iu  water  rapidlj' 
enough  to  leave  the  fibre*  tbemselvea  upon  the  ptatc,  ihc  level  of  fluid 
in  the  vat  is  brought  up  to  the  under  side  of  the  plate.  Another  kind 
of  suction  screcner,  occu/iionally  seen,  has  plates  againsl  the  lower  faco 
of  which  a  plate  faced  with  rubber  alternately  presses  and  is  withdrawn. 
Brusbing  off  the  deposit  from  the  surface  of  the  screen-plates  causes 
some  of  the  screenioga  to  pass  through,  and  tbef  aubeequentlj  show  as 
hnperfecliune  in  the  paper.  This  is  avoided  in  the  Ibbotton  ttrainer  bj 
the  use  of  two  screen-plates.  The  puip  which  flows  through  the  first, 
flows  at  once  to  the  wire  upon  which  the  paper  Is  formed ;  the  remain- 
der, flowing  over  the  vurrace  of  the  first  plate,  passes  to  and  tbrougb 
the  second  screen-plate,  leaving  the  screenings  on  its  surface,  from 
which  tbej  are  then  removed.  The  pulp  from  the  second  screen-plate 
is  diluted  and  pumped  back  to  the  first  plate.  Eevcncd  ueetnt,  in 
whidi  the  pulp  pasues  upwaH  from  below,  are  sometimes  used  to  sup- 
plement the  ordmarj  kind.  After  passing  through  the  screen-plates 
tiie  pulp  flows  into  a  box  a,  containing  an  agitator  e,  an  outlet  gate,  and 
an  overflow  for  the  pulp  in  case  the  box  should  be  filled  hefoi'e  time 
has  been  given  to  shut  off  the  flow  of  pulp.  The  gate  is  adjustable  to 
tlie  qnontit;  of  pulp  required  for  the  weight  of  paper  to  be  made.  The 
pulp  passes  through  the  gale  on  to  an  apron  of  leather,  rubber-cloth, 
or  idl-dotb,  whose  sides  are  turned  up  to  give  a  width  of  Sow  suitable 
lo  the  width  of  paper  being  made.  In  another  form  the  sides  are  of 
wood,  and  can  be  made  to  approach  or  recede  f  lom  the  centre  bj  means 
of  right-  and  left-banded  screws.  The  pulp  flows  from  the  apron  on 
lo  an  endless  wire  cloih  d,  upon  wiilcb  the  paper  is  formed.  The  water 
strains  through,  leaving  the  pulp  as  a  thin  sheet  upon  its  surface.  The 
wire  is  supported  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  plane  by  means  of  numerous 
tube-rolls  placed  so  closely  as  almost  to  touch  each  other.  At  either 
aide  of  the  wire  cloth  an  endless  rubber  band,  e,  about  1}  in.  square, 
bears  upon  and  is  moved  by  it.  These  are  called  dtckUi.  They  are 
made  heavy  that  they  may  bear  closely  upon  the  surface  of  the  wire 
and  prevent  any  pulp  from  passing  beneath  them.  The  pulp  is  there- 
fore confined  to  the  space  betwe«ii  them,  and  this  Bpsce  or  width  is 
adjusted  to  determine  tbc  width  of  paper,  which  at  this  point  is  enough 
wider  than  the  finished  paper  to  allow  for  shrinkage  and  trimming. 
The  horizontal  or  worUng  face  of  the  wire  roll  extends  from  the  brttul- 
roU,  which  is  beneath  the  apron,  to  the  eov^-rolle,  which  remove  the 
paper  from  the  wire  cloth,  a  distance  of  about  IS  ft.  The  wire,  deckles, 
and  rolls,  except  the  couch-rolls,  are  supported  In  a  frame  to  which  a 
vibratory  or  shaking  motion  is  given.  The  frune  U  pivoted  near  the 
ooucfa-rolls,  and  motion  is  given  by  a  crank  or  cam  near  the  apron. 
The  motion  is  therefore  the  greatest  where  the  pulp  is  moat  fluid,  and 
diminishes  as  the  weh  or  sheet  becomes  free  from  water.  The  object 
ol  tiie  shaking  motion  is  to  intertwine  or  felt  Ibc  fibres ;  withoat  it  tlie  ' 
tendency  would  be  for  tbe  Gbrea  to  be  laid  in  one  direction,  that  of  the 
length  of  the  paper.  The  water  which  does  not  drain  naturally  from 
tbe  pulp  while  on  the  wire  is  removed  by  two  suction-boies  A.  The 
tops  of  the  boxes  are  upon  a  level  with  tbe  wire  cloth,  and  at  that  point 
support  it.  Tb^  are  of  brass,  rubber,  or  glass,  and  are  perforated 
with  numerous  holes.  Svithin  the  boies  ire  eliding  partitions;  the 
distance  between  the  partitions  is  made  equal  to  the  width  of  tbe  paper 
passing  between  them.  Tbe  space  outside  the  partitions  at  the  ends 
of  the  boxes,  not  covered  by  the  paper,  is  filled  with  water,  Tbe  boxes 
are  thereforo  praclically  sir-tight,  being  sealed  by  the  water  at  the  ends 
and  covered  with  the  paper  at  (he  top.  Tbe  sir  is  eihsuated  from 
the  interior  of  the  boxes  by  means  of  a  pump  or  by  a  siphon  pipe, 
and  atmospheric  prepsure  forces  out  tlic  water  fram  the  paper  as  it  is 
dragged  over  it.  A  box  called  a  tave-all  extends  beneath  the  wire  from 
the  breast-roll  nearly  to  the  suction-boi,  and  receives  all  the  water 
which  druns  imxa  the  pulp.  This  water  supplies  the  mixing  box  above 
mentioned.  It  is  approp'rialely  named,  as  it  saves  fibres,  coloring  mat. 
ter,  and  size,  which  otherwise  would  be  lost.  Letters,  figuvef,  and 
variona  designs  are  impressed  upon  this  paper  by  a  dandg-nill  or/anei)- 
nO,  which  is  a  wire  cylinder  placed  between  tbe  two  suction-boxes,  and 
made  to  revolve  b;  contact  with  tbe  paper,  or  tMfi  as  it  is  now  called. 
The  designs  are  fonned  by  wires  in  relief  which  indent  the  paper.  If  the  w 
without  projecting  wires,  the  paper  is  said  to  be  move.     If  it  has  parallel  wire 
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the  paper,  the  latter  is  called  laid.  The  various  designs  formerlj'  used  gave  names  to  the  paper  to 
which  they  were  applied,  some  of  which  are  still  retained.  A  fool's  cap  and  bells  gave  the  name  of 
"  cap  "  or  "  foolscap ; "  a  postman's  horn,  '*  post "  paper ;  a  hand,  "  hand  "  paper ;  a  pot  or  jug,  "  pot " 
paper,  etc.  After  passing  the  suction-boxes  the  paper  or  web  passes  between  two  couch-roils  t,  t,  to 
the  upper  of  which  it  jrocs,  leaving  the  wire  cloth  which  passes  downward  and  backward  beneath  the 
save-all  on  its  return  motion.  The  web  is  delivered  from  the  couch-roll  to  an  endless  apron  or  felt 
it,  by  which  it  is  carried  between  a  pcur  of  cast-iron  press-rolls  /,  /,  12  to  18  in.  in  diameter,  which 
squeeze  out  the  water.  As  the  lower  surface  of  the  paper  presses  upon  the  felt,  the  paper  is  passed 
to  a  second  felt,  which  with  a  reversed  motion  carries  it  through  a  second  pair  of  press-rolls  n  n,  to 
give  both  surfaces  the  same  treatment.  The  first  is  called  the  toet/elf,  the  second  is  called  the  prees' 
felt.  The  wet  felt  becomes  loaded  with  size,  etc.,  after  a  while.  It  is  cleaned  by  passing  through  a 
trough  of  water  and  then  being  subjected  to  beating  by  revolving  blades.  The  press-felt  is  removed 
from  the  machine  and  cleansed  by  hand  or  by  running  it  through  a  washing  machine.  The  paper  is 
now  nearly  freed  from  water,  and  what  remains  is  evaporated  by  passing  the  web  over  driers,  1,  2, 
3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  which  are  cast-iron  hollow  cylinders  80  to  40  in.^in  diameter,  heated  by  steam  which 
enters  through  their  journals.  The  condensed  steam  is  removed  by  pipes  which  lead  outward  through 
one  of  the  journals.  The  temperaturo  of  the  driers  is  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the  paper, 
and  the  latter  is  dried  slowly  and  with  a  gradually  increasing  temperature.  The  paper  is  supported 
and  pressed  against  the  cylinders  by  dricr-felts,  which,  outside  of  the  paper,  wrap  about  the  cylinders. 
From  the  driers,  the  paper,  if  etiffinesixedy  is  passed  through  the  calenders  (see  Calender),  which  are 
a  number  of  chilled  cast-iron  rolls,  accurately  ground  and  with  polished  surfaces,  placed  in  a  stack, 
that  is,  vertically  one  above  another.  The  paper  in  passing  through  is  subjected  to  great  pressure, 
which  gives  it  a  dense,  smooth  surface.  The  surface  of  the  paper  when  it  leaves  the  driers  is  some- 
what hard,  and  does  not  readily  take  the  impression  of  the  calenders.  It  is  therefore  in  some 
machines  moistened  slightly  by  a  steam-jet  The  latter  serves  also  a  useful  purpose  in  drawing  off 
the  electricity  with  which  the  paper  becomes  charged  in  passing  ovei*  the  driers.  The  action  of  the 
calender  also  charges  the  paper  with  electricity,  and  this  is  sometimes  drawn  off  by  passing  over  a 
copper  roll  with  a  wire  connecting  with  the  soil  or  some  good  conductor.  It  is  important  that  the 
electricity  should  be  removed,  as  its  presence  causes  the  sheets  to  stick  together  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  them.  Surface-sizinff^  if  required,  is  next  effected  by  leading  the  paper  through  troughs 
c:)ntaining  animal  size  or  glue.  The  paper  then  passes  on  its  way  to  the  cutters  over  rolls,  which 
keep  it  stretdied  and  prevent  wrinkling. 

The  paper  itself  ip  now  finished.  It  is  delivered  to  and  wound  upon  reels  r,  in  readiness  to  be 
trimmed  at  the  edges  and  to  be  cut  into  sheets.  It  U  divided  lengthwise  by  t^iUen^  which  consist  of 
two  parallel  horizontal  shafts,  each  bearing  a  numbar  of  cutting  disks,  the  distances  between  whose 
cutting  edges  are  set  to  correspond  with  one  of  the  dimensions  of  the  sheets  into  which  the  web  is 
to  be  diviaed.     These  nan*ower  bands  are  divided  transversely  by  ftop-cuUws  or  continuous  cutten, 

Slop-Cutters, — In  these  the  sheet  is  fed  forward  the  proper  distance,  and  then  stops  while  the  cut 
is  being  made.  They  have  either  two  straight  cutting  blades  set  at  right  angles  to  give  a  draw-cut, 
as  in  Coffin's  cutter,  or  a  horizontal  straight-edged  bed-knife  and  a  revolving  cutting  blade,  which 
winds  about  one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  roll  which  bears  it.  The  bed-knife  of  the  last- 
named  machine  is  hinged  and  backed  by  a  spring  to  permit  the  slight  yield  made  necessary  by  in- 
equalities in  the  edge  of  the  revolving  blade,  while  keeping  the  cutting  edges  of  the  knives  in  work- 
ing contact.  When  the  feed-rolls  stop  to  permit  cutting,  the  roll  continues  to  unwind,  forming  a 
loop  which  is  carried  downward  by  the  weight  of  rolls.  When  the  sheet  is  again  fed  forward  for 
another  cut,  the  tension  upon  the  paper  lifts  the  ipUs. 

CotUinuous  Cutters. — In  Gavitt's  cutter  the  paper  is  fed  verticilly  downward  in  front  of  a  straight- 
edged  bed-knife,  which  inclines  from  the  horizontal  an  amount  which,  in  the  width  of  the  web  being 
cut,  is  just  equal  to  the  distance  which  the  paper  travels  while  being  cut  The  movable  cutter  is  a 
spiral  blade  which  begins  to  cut  at  the  higher  end  of  the  bed-knife,  and  the  cutting  points  traverse 
the  blade  to  its  lower  end  with  the  same  rapidity  that  the  paper  itself  moves  downward,  thus  keep- 
ing the  same  horizontal  line  relatively  to  the  paper  itself.  One  sheet  is  cut  at  each  revolution  of  the 
spiral  blade.  The  speed  of  the  feed-rolls  is  constant,  the  length  of  the  sheet  being  determined  by 
the  frequency  of  revolution  of  the  spiral  blade.  Both  cutting  blades  are  supported  in  the  same  bed, 
that  they  may  always  keep  the  same  relative  positions.  The  inclination  of  the  knives  to  the  paper 
U  adjusted  to  each  size  of  sheet.  The  Fletcher  cutter  has  a  plate  attached  to  the  bed-knife  at  the 
point  where  the  cut  commences ;  the  edges  of  the  cut  coincide,  but  beyond  this  point  the  plate  over- 
hangs the  blade  to  a  gradually  increasing  extent.  The  paper  must  bend  around  this  plate  beforo  it 
can  be  cut,  and  in  so  doing  the  line  in  which  the  cut  is  made  is  drawn  up  to  the  same  extent  that  it 
is  fed  forward,  and  is  therefore  made  square  across  the  paper. 

The  sheets  as  they  are  delivered  by  the  cutter  are  received  by  attendants,  one  for  each  train  of 
sheets,  and  the  defective  ones  thrown  aside.  For  the  finer  papers  which  are  quite  uniform  in  quality, 
the  Kneeland  layhoy  is  used.  The  sheets  as  they  drop  from  the  cutter  are  struck  from  behind  at 
some  distance  from  their  edge  by  a  roll  over  which  they  fold,  and  are  thus  carried  forward  by  the 
roll.  Suspended  from  a  rod  above  are  a  number  of  strips  of  felt,  which  rest  upon  the  upper  fold 
and  hold  it  in  place.  The  lower  fold  is  supported  by  wooden  slats  until  the  sheet  reaches  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  deposited,  when  it  drops  from  the  slats  on  to  boards  placed  to  receive  it,  or  upon 
sheets  previously  laid.  At  that  moment  the  carrier-roll  begins  to  revolve  in  the  direction  of  its  for- 
ward motion,  and  with  equal  speed  of  motion,  so  that  the  upper  fold  is  drawn  forward  and  laid  in 
position.  The  boards  which  support  the  sheet  rest  upon  a  platform  which  is  carried  by  vertical 
screws  at  the  sides,  which  are  turned  by  gears  and  ratchets  so  adjusted  to  the  thickness  of  the  sheets 
that  the  platform  descends  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  depth  of  the  pile  increases,  and  thus  keep 
the  top  of  the  pile  upon  the  same  leveL     When  the  depth  of  the  pile  has  become  as  great  as  is  desir- 
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■lile,  the  Bupporiing  boards  re&ch  the  top  of  a  truck  beneath,  by  which  il 
which  it  U  rolled  awij  from  the  machine  and  the  paper  removed  and  carrj 
work  Hill  be  noticed  below. 

After  the  paper  has  been  cut  into  aheeU,  [t  U  carried  to  dri/ing  lo/ls,  where  the  molBlure  not  re- 
nraved  bj  the  driers  and  that  added  bj  the  size  is  slowlj  evaporated,  I'aper  dried  in  the  web  or 
roll  is  passed  over  rolls  beneath  which  are  steam-pipeB  for  heating,  aod  revolving  (ana  for  rapid 
circulation  of  air. 

Cj^imUr  Paper  Machinf,  Fig.  8309. — The  pulp,  after  puasing  through  the  ttrainer,  flows  into  a 
vat  with  a  gsemi-cjlindrical  bottom.  In  this  vat  revolves  a  cjliuUer  covered  with  a  wire  cloth.  One 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  closed ;  the  other  end  has  an  opening  about  the  shaft,  out  of  which  flows 
water  drained  from  the  pulp.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid  within  the  Unk  forces  tbe  pulp  against 
(he  wire  clotb.  The  water  passes  through  to  tbe  interior  of  Che  cylinder,  and  the  pulp  remains  pressed 
■gaiiwt  tbe  wire  cloth.    Tbe  cylinder  revolver,  carrying  upward  the  pulp  attached  to  it,  whidi  forms 


a  web  Dpon  the  cylindrical  surface,  and  is  removed  as  a  continuous  sheet  by  a  roll  which  presses 
the  cylinder  at  its  highest  part.  The  water  which  flows  out  from  the  cylinder  passes  into  a  box, 
from  which  it  is  pumped  Into  a  trough  with  a  perforated  bottom  placed  over  the  vat,  into  which 
Utler  It  drains  and  again  unites  with  the  pulp.  The  paper-making  cylinder  itself  serves  instead 
of  a  lower  couehroll.  The  upper  roll,  or  oouch-roU  proper,  is  of  wood,  1^  to  18  in.  in  diameter,  and 
is  covered  with  several  thicknesses  of  fell.  It  is  weiirliled  to  press  out  the  water  from  the  pulp. 
This  nill  forms  one  of  a  number  which  carry  the  wet  felt  and  the  paper  which  adheres  to  it  through 
the  prcsa-roltx,  then  through  the  second  press-rolls  to  cylindrical  driers,  an  in  the  Fourdrinier  ma- 
chine. The  shaking  motion  which  felts  or  intertwines  the  fibres  upon  the  Fourdrinier  machine  is 
wanting  in  the  cylinder  machine,  so  that  fibres  tend  to  lay  themselves  upon  the  cylinder  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  its  line  of  motion,  causing  in  the  completed  paper  a  grain  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  which  permits  it  to  be  much  more  easily  torn  in  that  direction  than  across  the  paper.  This 
defect  is  in  a  slight  degree  remedied  in  some  machines  by  the  use  of  agitators  which  revolve  in  the 
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vat  close  to  the  cylinder.  As  the  fibres  are  laid  upon  the  cylinder  merely  by  the  side  flow  and 
pressure  of  the  water,  this  machine  cannot  make  thick  paper  of  an  even  texture.  Where  the  latter 
is  desired,  two  or  more  cylinders  are  used.  The  webs  from  each  are  laid  upon  one  wet  felt,  and, 
passing  through  the  press-rolls  together,  are  pressed  into  one  web.  As  many  as  six  cylinders  have 
been  combined  in  one  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  heavy  boards.  The  number  of  drying  cylin- 
ders is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  paper ;  as  many  as  20  are  sometimes  used 
with  a  single  machine.  Machines  with  two  cylinders  and  two  vats,  each  with  a  different  pulp,  arc 
used  for  the  production  of  paper  having  its  two  surfaces  of  different  textures  or  colors.  The  first 
cost  of  the  cylinder  machine  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  Fourdrinier.  It  occupies  less  space,  is 
more  easily  managed,  and  costs  less  to  run.  Much  news-  and  book-paper,  and  nearly  all  coarse  wrap- 
ping paper,  are  made  upon  cylinder  machines.  .  . 

The  Harper  Paper  Machine  is  a  combination  of  the  Fourdrinier  and  cylinder  machines.  The  p^lp 
receives  the  same  treatment  as  in  the  Fourdrinier  n^achine  until  the  web  is  formed.  It  is  removed 
from  the  wire  cloth  by  the  lower  couch-roll,  which  is  a  paper-forming  cylinder.  The  latter  delivers 
the  web  to  the  same  wet  felt  which  passes  around  the  upper  couch-roll,  and  carries  the  paper  through 
the  first  press  and  up  to  the  second  press.    Any  thickness  of  paper  can  be  made  with  this  machine. 

I'he  Seatdan  Paper  Machine  makes  a  two-web  paper.  One  web  is  formed  upon  a  Fourdrinier 
wire  cloth  and  the  other  upon  a  cylinder.  The  two  are  united  by  pressure  between  rolls.  The  two 
sides  of  the  paper  thus  formed  can  be  of  different  textures  and  colora. 

77ie  Harris  Paper  Maehitie  has  two  forming  cylinders  placed  in  one  vat.  The  agitators  are  placed 
verticallv  at  the  ends  of  the  vat. 

Paper-making  from  Materials  other  than  Rags. —  Waste  paper  ranks  next  in  importance  to  rags. 
It  is  in  fact  only  pulp  which  merely  needs  reworking.  The  very  highest  grade  is  composed  of  cut- 
tings from  fine  white  papers,  and  is  called  toJiiie  sliavings.  These  are  subdivided  into  hard  or  sued 
and  9oft  or  unsized  shavings.  Colored  shavings  are  the  cuttings  of  colored  papers.  Old  blank  books 
and  letters,  and  other  papers  which  contain  writing  ink,  are  excellent.  Printed  papers  are  divided 
as  follows :  No,  1  imperfections  contain  best  qualities  of  clean  printed  papers,  such  as  books  whose 
bindings  have  been  removed,  blank  books,  and  letters  with  printed  headings,  and  other  good  papers 
which  contain  but  little  printer's  ink.  No.  2  imper/eetionSy  or  No.  1  prints,  are  the  waste  of  white 
printed  papers  and  clean  newspapers  and  pamphlets.  No.  2  prints  are  made  up  of  soiled  printed  or 
writing  papers  which  were  once  white.  Manilla  papers,  straw  papers,  wrapping  papers,  straw  boards, 
etc.,  are  put  up  separately. 

Straw  Paperj  unbleached. — The  full-length  straw  is  laid  in  large  stationary  wooden  boiling  vats. 
A  solution  of  lime  in  water  is  poured  over  it,  and  the  mass  boiled  sevci-al  hours.  The  liquor  in 
then  drained  off,  and  water  is  added  to  wash  off  the  lime  which  may  adhere  to  the  straw.  The  lat- 
ter is  then  washed  in  the  washing  engine,  beaten  to  pulp,  and  emptied  into  stuff-chests  i-eady  for  the 
machines.     Cylinder  paper  machines  are  used. 

White  Strata  Paper. — ^The  straw  is  cut  into  short  lengths  and  fed  to  a  cleaning  machine,  which 
frees  it  from  grain,  chaff,  and  dirt.  It  is  then  boiled  in  a  rotary  boiler  with  soda  made  caustic  by 
lime.  The  straw  is  emptied  from  the  boiler  into  a  vat  beneath,  which  serves  either  as  a  drainer 
or  for  washing  the  straw.  The  bottom  is  perforated  and  covered  with  coarse  matting  or  bagging. 
If  the  straw  is  washed  in  the  vat,  the  water  enters  at  the  bottom  and  works  upward  through  the 
mass.  Any  bits  of  straw  which  have  escaped  reduction  are  skimmed  off.  The  use  of  the  washing 
engine  is  preferable.  The  pulp  is  pumped  into  it  from  the  receiving  vat.  The  engiAe  has  a  smooth 
b3d-plate  and  blunt  knives.  The  pulp  is  emptied  from  the  beating  engine  into  a  drainer,  when  it 
receives  the  same  treatment  as  rag  pulp.    It  is  finally  made  into  paper  on  a  cylinder  machine. 

Esparto  Grass,  a  spontaneous  growth  of  the  gravelly  and  sandy  soil  of  eastern  Spain  and  northern 
Africa,  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  straw,  but  makes  superior  paper,  as  its  fibres  are  tougher. 
It  may  be  made  into  paper  either  on  a  cylinder  or  a  Fourdrinier  machine. 

Wood  Paper. — ^The  wood  used  is  chiefly  American  poplar  or  whitewood,  in  the  form  of  cord-wood 
6  ft.  long.  It  is  cut  into  slices  about  half  an  inch  thick  across  the  gi'ain,  being  fed  to  a  rotary  disk 
armed  with  strong  knives.  The  chips  are  placed  in  upright  cylindrical  boilers  about  5  ft.  in  diame- 
ter and  16  ft.  high,  with  hemispherical  ends,  and  provided  inside  with  perforated  diaphragms,  each 
space  holding  a  quantity  of  chips  equal  to  a  cord  of  wood.  A  solutiou  of  caustic  soda  is  then  intro- 
duced, and  fires  are  started  underneath.  The  digestion  is  complete  in  about  six  hours,  when  the  con- 
tents are  suddenly  emptied  with  violence,  under  a  pressure  of  66  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  into  a  sheet- 
iron  cylinder  at  the  side  of  the  boiler.  It  now  being  in  the  condition  of  half-stuff,  it  is  passed 
through  a  bleaching  engine  and  mingled  with  rag  pulp  in  the  beating  engine,  in  the  proportion  of 
from  60  to  80  per  cent.    It  is  then  formed  into  paper  in  the  same  way  as  pure  rag  pulp. 

Cane, — The  cane  which  is  principally  used  grows  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  along  the  rivers  of 
North  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  about  12  ft.  high,  nearly  white,  And  composed  of  to'igh  strong 
fibres.  The  cane  is  disintegrated  by  the  Lyman  process.  Strong  east-iron  cylinders  22  ft.  long  and 
12  in.  inside  diameter,  having  strong  heads  at  both  ends,  are  laid  horizontally  on  heavy  frames. 
Each  cylinder  has  a  dome  on  top  to  give  steam-room.  The  cane,  after  having  been  stripped  and 
cleaned,  is  introduced  into  both  ends,  and  the  covers  are  fastened,  when  steam  is  admitted  into  the 
cylinders  or  **guns,"  as  they  are  called,  until  a  pressure  of  180  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  is  reached. 
This  pressure  is  maintained  for  about  12  minutes,  when  by  pulling  a  trigger  the  covers  are  suddenly  un- 
fastened, and  the  steam  nishes  out  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  carrying  the  disintegrated  cane  before 
it.  A  target  placed  about  30  ft.  from  the  gun  receives  the  charge,  which  is  reduced  to  a  mass  of  brown 
sugary-smelling  fibre.  The  gun  holds  about  100  lbs.,  and  is  loaded  and  discharged  every  16  minutes. 
The  fibre  in  this  condition  is  shipped  for  use  in  wrapping  and  roofing  papers,  boards,  etc.  If  further 
treatment  is  desired,  the  fibres,  after  their  discharge  from  the  gun,  are  thrown  into  large  tubs,  from 
whence,  by  currents  of  water  discharged  from  a  pump,  they  are  carried  beneath  four  rolls  similar  to 
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those  of  a  beating  engine,  which  are  arranged  in  one  line,  bo  that  the  fibre  passes  from  one  to  another. 
It  is  by  these  washed  and  beaten,  and  from  the  last  roll  is  delivered  upon  an  endless  wire  apron,  which 
carries  it  through  several  sets  of  iron  rolls,  of  which  the  last  is  covered  with  India-rubber.  These 
rolls  squeeze  out  the  water  from  the  fibre  and  reduce  its  bulk  about  one-third.  The  fibre  is  then 
dried.  Afterwai-d  it  is  fed  to  a  picker,  which  delivers  it  evenly  upon  an  endless  apron,  which  slowly 
carries  it  through  a  long  drying  house,  deliveiing  it  at  the  farther  end  perfectly  dry  and  ready  to  be 
boiled  for  shipment.     The  pulp  makes  good  paper,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  harder  stock. 

Particular  Kikds  of  Paper. — Bank-note  Paptr  is  made  from  the  most  carefully  selected  white 
linen  or  flax  threads.  The  stock  is  boiled  in  wooden  tubs  and  washed  in  the  engine.  Very  little 
bleaching  powder  is  used,  and  no  vitriol.  It  is  beaten  with  cxti-cme  care,  that  the  fibre  may  not  be 
broken.  Brass  bed-plates  are  often  used,  and  the  stock  is  lightly  brushed  from  48  to  72  hours.  A 
small  quantity  of  rosin  soap  is  added  to  slightly  size  it.  It  then  goes  to  the  Fourdriuier  machine, 
and  U  treated  like  letter-paper.  The  dandy  puts  on  the  necessary  water-marks.  The  paper  is  ani- 
roni  (surface)  sized,  cut  into  sheets,  and  dried  in  lofts  or  over  steam-dviers.  These  papers  do  not 
riKiuire  a  smooth  surface,  and  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  water-marks ;  therefore  they  arc  not  super- 
calendered.  The  sheets  receive  a  "  dead  finish  "  by  being  laid  between  pasteboards,  the  sheets  and 
boards  alternating,  and  the  pile  subjected  to  great  pressure.  The  red  silk  fibres  seen  in  the  U.  S. 
Government  notes  are  mixed  with  the  pulp  in  the  engine.  The  paper-machine  has  no  screen,  as  this 
would  remove  the  silk.  Above  the  wii*e  cloth  is  an  arrangement  for  dropping  upon  the  pulp  the 
blue  threads  seen  upon  the  face  of  the  notes.  A  considerable  quantity  of  paper  for  bonds  and  notes 
is  hand-made.  It  is  considered  stronger,  and  when  the  character  of  the  water-marks  is  of  much 
importance  is  by  some  preferred,  as  the  proportions  of  the  designs  are  more  perfectly  pieseiTcd 
than  when  made  upon  a  machine,  where  it  shrinks  uneqally. 

Tinue  Paper ^  because  of  its  thinness,  requires  long  and  strong  fibres.  It  is  made  as  other  rag- 
papers,  and  is  colored  in  the  engine.  It  requires  to  be  carefully  supported  in  its  course  through  the 
machine.  The  first  and  second  ])resse8  are  placed  near  each  other,  and  the  web  passes  immediately 
from  one  through  the  other.  Between  the  press-roll  and  the  driers  it  is  supported  by  a  wooden  roll. 
When  the  web  is  first  formed,  a  sheet  of  dry  paper  is  laid  upon  the  pulp,  pressed  into  it,  and  dried  with 
ft.  This  sheet  leads  the  way  through  the  several  parts  of  the  machine,  as  the  tissue  paper  itself  is 
too  thin  to  bear  handling.    Copper  drying  cylinders  arc  used,  as  the  paper  would  stick  to  iron  ones. 

CoUar  Paper  is  composed  of  cotton  rags  with  a  small  proportion  of  linen.  It  is  beaten  lightly  for 
a  considerable  time  to  obtain  a  pulp  of  the  requisite  sponginess  and  strength.  Cylinder  machines 
with  two  or  three  forming  cylinders  are  used.  Some  cylinder  machines  have  an  endless  wire  cloth 
placed  around  but  not  touching  the  upper  roll  of  the  first  press,  except  where  it  presses  the  paper. 
The  paper  passes  between  it  and  the  felt  which  covers  the  lower  roll.  This  wire  cloth  allows  the 
water  to  escape  through  it  from  the  upper  roll.  Cloth  lining  is  either  pasted  upon  the  paper  by  the 
collar-manufacturer,  or  enters  the  press-rolls  with  the  pulp  and  thus  forms  a  part  of  the  web  itself. 

Straw  Boardt. — ^The  straw  is  treated  as  described  for  straw  paper.  The  boards  are  formed  either 
upon  a  Fourdrinier  machine  or  upon  a  cylinder  machine  having,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
board,  two  to  six  forming  cylinders.  The  first  press  has  two  wet  felts,  that  the  water  may  be 
removed  from  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  side.  When  the  boards  are  to  be  lined  with  paper,  a 
trough  containing  paste  is  attached  to  the  machine,  and  the  paste  is  transferred  from  it  to  the  paper 
used  for  lining.    The  latter  unwinds  from  a  reel,  and  passes  with  the  board  to  the  drier-cylinders. 

Binders'  Boards  are  made  of  the  cheajiest  stocks — anything  which  will  make  them  hard  and  stiff. 
Rope  or  bagging  is  generally  used  as  hard  stock.  Usually,  the  stock  is  not  even  boiled,  but  is  put 
directly  into  the  engine,  beaten,  and  then  emptied  into  the  stufF-chests.  The  boards  are  formed  upon 
a  simple  kind  of  cylinder  machine.  The  upper  press-roll  is  of  wood,  and  its  circumference  is  made 
equal  to  the  length  of  one  or  two  boards.  The  paper  from  the  forming  cylinder  winds  about  thib 
roll  until  a  sufficient  thickness  has  been  obtained.  It  is  then  cut  through  by  a  knife,  guided  by  a 
groove  cut  in  the  roll.  The  sheets  are  flattened  out,  and  piled  up  with  sheets  of  felt — one  to  every 
two  or  more  boards,  according  to  their  thickness — and  pressed.  They  are  then  partially  dried  by 
beaters,  and  as  soon  as  they  become  stiff  enough  to  handle  are  carried  out  of  doors  in  pleasant 
weather,  or,  if  the  atmosphere  is  humid,  to  drying-rooms  where  they  are  hung  up  by  a  comer.  Pre- 
paratory to  calendering,  their  surfaces  are  moistened  by  placing  them  in  close  boxes  within  which 
steam  is  admitted.     They  are  then  run  through  calender-rolls. 

Building  Paper  is  made  mostly  of  woolen  rags,  with  which  is  mixed  sufficient  hard  stock  to  give 
the  necessary  strength.  Woolen  rags  are  used  because  a  porous  stock  is  required  to  absorb  and  hold 
the  coal-tar.     Blown  canc-fibre  makes  good  stock. 

BmLding  Boards  are  made  of  the  cheapest  materials,  and  are  mixed  with  different  substances  to  ren- 
der them  waterproof  and  fireproof.    They  arc  made  either  upon  Fourdrinier  or  cylinder  machines. 

Leather  Boards, — ^Leather  clippings,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  mingled  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
waste  paper  and  bagging,  are  mixed,  washed,  and  ground  in  the  engine.  The  pulp  is  made  into  boards 
upon  cylinder  machines.  No  sizing  is  required,  as  a  sufficient  quantity  is  contained  in  the  leather 
itself.    The  boards  are  very  hai*d,  resembling  leather,  and  possessing  many  of  its  qualities. 

Parchment  Paper  is  made  of  unsized  paper.  It  U  dipped  into  or  passed  through  a  bath  composed 
of  two  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one  volume  of  hot  water.  The  paper  thus  treated  becomes  very 
strong,  waterproof,  and  translucent,  and  resembles  very  closely  animal  parchment.  A  bath  of  alum 
succeeded  by  one  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  claimed  to  make  paper  very  strong  without  dimin- 
ishing to  any  great  extent  its  pliability  and  opacity. 

Sj^mge  Paper  is  made  by  adding  fin>.  ly  divided  sponge  to  ordinary  pulp.  The  paper  made  from 
this  mixture  absorbs  mouture  readily,  and  retains  it.  It  is  used  in  surgery,  and  has  many  other 
technical  applications. 

The  earMie-acid paper  used  for  packing  food  is  prepared  by  melting  6  parts  of  stearine  at  a  gentle 
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beat,  mil  thea  Blirring  in  tboronghly  2  parts  of  carbolic  acid,  adding  6  parts  of  melted  paraffiae.  The 
whole  U  well  stirred  until  it  coou,  aFter  which  it  is  melted  and  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  paper. 

Ad  incom&tatibU  paj)er  ia  made  of  Tegctable  &bre  I  part,  asbestos  2  parts,  borax  one-tenth  part, 
alum  ane-fltth  part. 

Ti-aiing  Papm-  is  made  from  tiMue-paper  of  even  teiture,  which  ia  treated  with  oil  and  soluliooa 
of  resins  or  varnishes. 

NiMW  *HD  SizEBor  Papers. —  Writing  papert — fooUcap,  13^x17  in.;  small  post,  16J  nlB;  large 
post,  IStxSOl;  demy,  16^x20;  medium,  n^Kli;  rojai,  Iti  x  24 ;  super-rofai,  10x27.  Printing 
paper* — demy,  174x22^  ;  medium,  IB  X  24  ;  rojni,  liOxSO;  aupcr.rayai,  SOf  x  27^;  imperial,  22  x  W. 
Vri/iN^  popei'a /or  jinn/iny— double  foolscap,  ljx37;  double  crown,  20x30;  double  post,  20x82. 
Drawing  paperi — cap,  ISxlS;  demy,  16^x18^;  medium,  18x22;  rojal,  IB  x  24 ;  supcr-ioyal, 
lBx27i  Imperinl,  21^x2B;  elephant,  221x271;  Columbia,  23x83};  atlas,  2Sx33:  theorem, 
2S  X  84 ;  double  elepliant,  26  x  40  ;  antiquarian,  31  x  S2 ;  emperor,  40  x  eu ;  also  in  rolls  of  10  to  160 
lbs.,  ami  40,  44,  4K,  Bi),  S4,  GS,  and  BO  in.  wide.  Tracing  paperi — double  crown,  20  x  BQ ;  double 
double  orowa,  30x40;  double  double  double  crown,  4oxH0.  French  vtgdahU — grand  raisin  (or 
royal),  18x24;  grand  aiglc,  27  x  40.     Tracin;^  paper  is  also  made  in  rails  of  about  42  in.  in  width. 

A  qmrt  is  24  slieela;  a  ream,  20  quires;  a  bundU,  i  reams.  A  i/ieei  folded  once  forms  2  leaves 
or  4  pages,  and  is  then  called  a  folio ;  il  the  latter  be  folded,  the  sheet  forms  4  leaves  or  8  pages, 
and  is  called  qtiarlo,  or,  abbreviated,  ilr>;  a  12-leavcd  sheet  is  called  duodecimo,  or  limo ;  One  of 
16  leaves,  teidodedmo,  or  \6mo ;  IS  leavcj,  oelodettnuf,  or  18nii>,-  24  leaves,  vigaimu-tfuarlfi,  or 
24ni9,-  32  leaves,  trigetsima-secimd->.  Or  32i7io  ;  48  leaves,  quadrigoimo-OBlo  Or  48rio  /  SI  leftves,  taa- 
gerimo-^uarlo,  or  64'na. 

Wortt  for  JJj/ei-nacj.— "  liritish  Patjnla  abridged— Manufacture  of  Paper,  Pasteboard,  and  Papier 
!Iach£;"  "Paper  and  P^pei'-making,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  Herring,  Sd  edition,  London,  18B3 ; 
"  A  Practical  Ti-eatiae  oa  thu  Manufacture  of  Paper  In  all  Its  limnches,"  Hoffmann,  I'hiladelphia, 
1873 ;  "  A  Clironolot;y  of  Paper  and  Paper-making,"  Munsell,  4ch  edition,  Albany,  1870 :  "  Practi- 
cal Quido  for  the  Manufarture  of  Pajier  and  Boards,"  Proteaui  and  Lenormand,  translated  bj 
Horatio  Paine,  Philadelphia,  1369;  "Bamboo  considered  as  a  Paper-makin;;  Uateiial,"  Itullcdge, 
London;  "Die  Tapet«n-  und  Buntpupierinduatrie,"  Einor,  Weimar,  18G8;  "  Praktischcs  Handbuch 
dcr  Pspierfabrikation,"  Hoffmann,  1875 ;  "  Handb^ch  dcr  g?E<ammten  Papierfabnkation,  nebst 
Bomerkuugen  iiber  die  Anla;re  und  Vcrwaltung  dcr  Papierfabrikcn,"  Iienonnand,  Weimar,  1862  ; 
"Die  Pabrikation  dea  Papieri,"  Mlilier,  Berlin,  1862;  " Fabrioani  de  Papiera  Carton  et  Art  du 
Formuaire,"  Lenormand,  Paris;  "  Fibricition  du  I^pier  suceSdan^  des  Chiffons,"  Payen  ;  "Manuel 
du  Dire<'leur,  du  Contre-Maltre,  et  dea  Chefs  d' Ateliers  de  Papeterie,  contanant  la  Descripijon  de 
Hojena  Pratiques  pour  converter  le  Cbiflon  et  direrses  Plantes  en  Papier,"  PleCte;  "  De  I'lndustrie 
dn  Papier,"  Planche.  See  also  the  following  periodicals:  Pttper-Maker't  Moidldgy  Xcw  York; 
/•apec  Trade  Journal,  New 
York;  Paper  Trade  Report-  8861. 
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Mid  aw  cliicflf  used  for  dividing  n  fcw  sheets  into 
numerouB  8tri|i8  at  one  opuration,  or  to  cut  leveral 
■trips  in  auccesiioa. 

la  the  firat  cIms  of  app*^>tlu^  the  diffcreoce  be- 
tween various  makes  of  machines  lies  in  the  gearing 
wblcb  tnnsDiics  motion  to  the  knile.  The  abject 
sought  is  to  giie  an  exceedingly  powerfui  shearing 
cut,  and  then  nisc  the  Icni/e  b;  a  quick  return  mo- 
tion. In  order  to  hoid  the  paper  while  being  cut, 
clamps  are  provided,  and  these  in  targe  machines  arc 
generally  automatic  in  theii'  action,  grasping  the  paper 
jast  beroi'e  and  releasing  it  Just  after  the  stroke. 

The  simplest  toim  of  shearing  utaclilnc  Is  that  rep- 
resented in  i1g.  !(S60,  It  is  merely  a  pivoted  curved 
blade  used  for  cutting  small  numbci's  of  cards,  which 
arc  piled  on  the  table  or  platform  and  adjusted  by  a 
suitable  gai^e. 

An  improved  form  of  power  papocotter,  built  by  the 
Howsid  Iron  Works  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  ia  represented  in 
Kig.  8861.    The  gearing  consistBof  a  crank-wheel,  the 
pin  on  whicb  enters  a  slot  In  a  vibratbg  arm  pivoted 
tu  a  vertical  arm,  whidi  by  a  belt-crank  connection  at 
A  causes  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  koife.     In 
rear  of  the  latter  the  mechanism  For  moviop;  the  self- 
acting  clamp  is  shown.    The  kiufe  is  leveled  and  ad- 
justed by  the  liand-acrews  shown  on  the  top.    This  ma- 
chine is  made  large  enough  to  cut  paper  63  inches  in  width.    In  Soule's  machine  the  knife  is  placed 
below  the  bed,  and  lifts  with  a  shearing  cut  apunst  a  pile  of  paper  held  down  on  the  bed  by  a  clamp. 
Various  arrangements  of  European  machines  are  described  and  illustrated  in  Sngiruaitiff,  lii.,  44. 
In   Figs.    33B2    and    8388    are  „. 

shown  eiamplcs  of  machines  of  the  •**■ 

second  class.  The  Franklin  paper- 
cutter,  Tig.  3882,  n-,anutactured  by 
HeMFB.  Curtis  &  Mitchell  of  Bos- 
ton, has  a  pressvr.bar  or  clamp 
A,  which  is  brought  down  upon 
the  paper  by  the  rack  and  pinion 
shown.  Above  this  bar  slides  a 
carriage  which  carries  a  sharp 
catting  pdnt.  The  carriage  hos 
handles  so  that  the  point  may  be 
drawn  over  the  paper,  thus  mak- 
ing the  rut.  The  machine  shown 
ui  Fig.  33S3  serves  both  for  ru1in~ 
sod  cutting.  The  cutting  rollers 
are  adjusrcd  on  the  horiionlal 
shaft  in  front,  and  the  ruling  roll- 
ers, which  arc  supplied  with  ink, 
ire  attached  by  curved  arms  to  a 
ebsft  in  rear. 
PAltTITIONR.  SeeCiRTEiTnT. 
PATTEfiN  -  UAKISa.      See 

UDDLniHO. 

PEDEt-TALS,  nn  PILLOW-BLOCKS,  are  bearings  for  the  support  of  horizontal  shafts,  generally 
from  beneath.  (See  JooBHtLS.)  The  opproiimale  weight  of  the  cast  iron  in  pedestats  is  given  by 
Ikefbllowing  equaUon:  w=  l.IiP  +  16  lbs.,  cf  being  the  diameter  of  the  shaft.    The  following  is  a 

TabU  of  PtdeOal  Proportion. 
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alsp  frequcDtl;  bolted  to  arohcd  wall-boiea  built  iato  the  walla,  or  secured  to  brackets,  which  may 
be  baited  (o  a  wall  or  post. 
There  'a  some  difference  of  opinion  in  reg»rd  1«  the  metal  of  which  boies  should  be  composed, 
especially  for  rerj  lie«ry  shafts,  maDj  en- 
'^^*  (Queers  still  advocatiug  the  use  of  bronze, 

Hiibbitt's  metal,  or  some  other  of  the  various 
■o-called  auti-f  liction  uietals.    For  OTdinary 
aervice,  io  situations  where  access  is  not  ei- 
tromely  difficult,  Auerictm  practice  inclines 
to  the  ase  of  cast-iron  boxes  with  sufficient 
lubrication.    These  are  often  made  (for  fast- 
numing  shafts)  four  diaioeters  in   length. 
Fig.  "3364  la  an  example  of  a  pillow-block 
thua  proportioned,  made  bj  Ueagrs.  W.  Sell- 
era  &  Co.    The  steps  are  supported  on  the 
spherical  parte,  tuid  can  rotate  siigfatlf  either 
horiioniall;  or  verticallr.    The  onUnar;  lubrication  is  at  the  centre  of  the  pedestal.     In  addition  to 
this,  two  cup-shiped  hollows  are  formed  nenr  the  eada  of  Che  top  step.     These  arc  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  tallow  and  oil,  which  is  solid  at  ordinar;  temperatures  and  melts  at  about  100"  F.     If  the 
step  heats  from  failure  of  the  ordinary  Lubrjcatioii,  the  tallow  melts  and  prercDta  injur;  to  the  shaft. 
A  urip-cup  U  provided  under  each  end. 

PEDO.UETEft  An  instrument  tormenfurin);  and  countin;;  the  steps  taken  b;  a  peraon  inwalidi^;. 
Oneof  the  simplest  forms  of  the  instrument  is  that  devised  by  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Chureh,audmannfa<D- 
tured  by  Messrs.  Tiffany  jl  Co.  of  New  ^^ 

York,  the  workinp;  parts  of  which  ara   '  ^^ 

repreaented   in   Figs,   ssan   snd  sane. 

The  instrument  is  carried  in  the  pocket  ^^ 

like  a  watc!i.     The  recording  apparatus  "*" 

is  impelled  by  the  osdllations  of  tiie 
weight  A,  which  is  nearly  counterbal- 
anced by  the  adjustable  bowspring.  The 
arm  Chat  supports  the  weight  orriea  the 
palleCd  that  engage  the  ratchet-wbeel  B 
at  every  oscillation  of  the  weight.  The 
small  pinion  connected  with  the  ratchet- 
wheel  en^ges  a  pair  of  differential 
whcitls  on  the  hack  of  the  dial  C,  one 
of  which  is  secured  Co  the  dial,  while 
the  other  is  placed  on  a  hollow  stud, 
carrying  an  inilei-band  in  front  of  a 
dial.  The  wheel  that  carries  the  indei- 
hind  has  one  tootb  less  than  the  other, 
so  that  when  Che  dial  has  been  turned 

through  one  rerolution  the  wheel  that  carries  the  indci-hnnd  will  hare  gained  a  distance  of  one  tooth, 
recording  one  revolution  to  the  dial.     The  instrument  may  be  readily  adjusted  to  any  length  of  step, 
from  17  to  3S  inches,  a  varying  scale  on  the  dial  being  constructed  to  admit  of  this  adjuatment 
PRGOISG  MACill.VE.     See  HHOLUiiicNa  MiCHiNKET. 
PEN'CII^.     See  U*d  Pescils, 

PE.VS.  Uctallic  pens  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.:  those  which  are  entirely  disiinct  Irom 
the  device  in  which  thoy  nie  held,  and  which  tabe  up  only  small  quantities  of  ink  at  a  time ;  and 
those  of  a  peculiar  construction,  which  are  combined  with  their  holders,  ihe  latter  serving  as  recepta- 
cles or  fountains  for  delivering  a  cootinuous  supply  of  ink  to  the  pen-point. 

Blal  Pent  arc  chieQy  made  in  Birmingham,  England,  from  cast  steel  produced  from  Swedish  iron. 
The  metal  is  made  into  sheets,  wliich  are  cut  into  strips  of  1]  to  4^  in.  wide.  These  are  roasted  in 
a  muffle,  cleaned  in  revolving  barrels,'and  rolled  to  the  requisite  tenuity.  The  pen-blanks  are  cut 
out  by  a  press,  and  the  central  perforation  and  side  slits  are  made  by  dies.  Annealing  follows,  and 
then  raising  or  bending  the  blank  in<o  curved  shape.  Tempering  in  oil  and  coloring  followa.  Slit- 
tin"  is  nccomplished  by  a  descending  steel  Cool. 

Gold  Peia. — The  gold  is  alloyed  with  silver  and  copper,  and  after  lieing  cast  into  ingots  is  rolled 
Into  thin  ribbons.  The  form  is  given  by  dies,  and  the  slit  is  cut  by  thin  copper  disks,  which  revolve, 
and  are  covered  with  emery-Qouv  and  oil.  Gold  pons  are  alwars  tipped  with  iridium  in  order  to 
pravent  abrasion  of  the  points.  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  manufacture,  sec  Sdeniifie  Ameri- 
can,  Iivii.,  178. 

PountaiH-Pna  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which  supply  a  continuous  flow  of  ink  to  an  ordinary  pen, 
and  those  which  deliver  their  fluid  to  a  pen  of  special  construction.  The  number  of  patents  obtaincil 
for  these  devices,  especially  in  England,  is  very  great.  In  fountain-pens  of  the  flrst  class,  the  ink  is 
contained  in  the  holder,  and  is  usually  carried  co  the  pen  by  a  tube.  To  force  the  ink  down  this  tube 
is  (he  problem.  In  some  cases  a  flexible  bulb  is  squeezed  by  the  hand  of  the  writer,  and  in  others 
a  piston  must  be  pushed  down.  None  of  these  pens  have  come  into  extended  use.  The  reader  inCer 
CHted  in  them  is  referred  to  the  patent  records  of  the  tJniled  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Fountain-pens  of  the  aecood  class  aie  of  more  recent  invention,  and  have  proved  in  some  oases 
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BucceMfut.  They  inTalre  two eewDtUl  featureg :  1.  AniDk-TeserroirconUined  in  tbehandle,  through 
nhich  passcB  an  air-tube  open  at  both  etida.  The  object  of  ihis  tube  Is  to  admit  a  suppi;  of  air  into 
the  ink-reaervoir  so  as  to  compensate  for  and  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  ink.  2.  A  hollow  tip  or 
point,  in  which  reciprocates  a  needle,  sud  noedle  being  caused  to  move  bf  its  pressure  against  the  paper 
DD  one  side,  and  the  reailience  of  a  apiing  on  the  other ;  or  instead  of  having  a  spiing,  the  needle 
is  simplj  weiglited.  This  needle  both  forms  a  valve  in  the  point  and  nt  the  same  time  keeps  tbe 
latter  free  and  clear.  The  needle-point,  valve,  and  air-tube  are  essentials,  and  no  pea  of  tbis  kind 
bas  been  made  which  has  proved  of  any  value  without  them. 

The  Slyi<iffrapAU  Pen  ia  represented  in  Fig.  3SB7,  and  is  one  of  the  beslembodlments  of  the  above- 
described  principles.  The  air-tnbc  is  shown  passiog  through  the  body  of  the  holder,  and  to  its  lover 
end  is  attached  a  spiial  spring  to  which  tbe  needle  ia  secured.    The  reservoir  is  closed  above.    Tbe 


air-tube  extends  up  through  a  projection,  and  is  open  at  the  top.  It  may  be  closed  b;  (be  Bcrew.cap 
shown.  At  the  bottom  of  the  air-tube  Is  a  small  orifice  for  the  escape  of  air.  The  hollow  poiul  or 
tip  Is  removable,  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  it  off  and  invert  the  pen  in  order  lo  introduce  tbe  Ink, 
In  operation,  the  ink  flows  down  around  the  needle  and  out  at  the  point.  Its  exit  Is  automatically 
regulated  by  a  partial  vacuum  which  forms  above  the  fiuid  in  the  reservoir,  only  suBlclent  air  enter- 
ing to  compensate  for  the  escape  of  Ink  around  the  needle.  The  resall  ia  that  onl}  a  very  Suiall  amount 
of  ink  (about  one-third  of  that  ased  in  an  ordinary  pen)  ia  required  in  writing.  The  pen  works  freely 
and  easily,  but  is  Dot  suited  for  ornate  penmanship,  aa  its  Qiark  is  of  uniform  width. 

7^  Mackinjum  Pm,  which  antedates  the  foregoing,  is  easentiallj  identical  with  it  in  constnictioit, 
except  in  the  needle-valve.  The  needle  is  not  connected  to  the  air-tube,  but  is  loose,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  leaden  weight  which  takes  the  place  of  the  spring.  This  pen  also  writes  well,  and  is  by  some 
preferred  to  that  above  described. 

PERCCSSION  FUSE.     See  Fcaia. 

PERROTINE.    See  Citico-Pmimw). 

PETItlSSEUR.    See  Bbiad  ano  Bisccit  Micbimebt. 

PEWTER.    See  Allots. 

PHONOGRAPH.  A  machine  that  records  suund-vlbralloiia,  and  subsequently  reproduces  the  same. 
The  term — which  in  dome  caieB  is  modified  into  "phonautograph" — has  been  more  commonly 
applied  to  devices  which  simply  record  sound-vibrations,  usually  by  ainuous  lines  on  a  rotating  black- 
ened cylinder.  Contrivances  of  this  kind  are  described  in  the  Scienti^c  American,  xixii.,  HOT,  376. 
Latterly  the  name  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  to  a  retnarksbtc  acoustic  invention, 
which  not  only  records  aound,  but  reproduces  the  same  by  mechanical  means,  and  which  la  therefore 
both  a  sound-recorder  and  a  talking  n;achine. 

The  moet  perfect  eiample  of  a  talking  machine  hitherto  conatrucled  ia  that  of  Professor  Faber  of 
Vienna.  This  inventor  worked  at  the  eonrce  of  articulate  sounds,  and  built  up  an  artificial  organ  of 
speech,  whose  parts  aa  nearly  as  possible  perform  the  same  functions  as  corre8]>onding  organa  in  our 
vocal  apparatus.  A  vibratory  ivory  reed  of  variable  pitch  forms  Its  vocal  chords.  There  is  an  oval 
cavity  whose  size  and  ahape  can  be  readity  ehiuged  by  depreasing  the  keys  on  a  key-board.  A  rub- 
ber tonjnie  and  lips  make  tbe  consonants  ;  a  little  wind-mill  turning  In  its  throat  rolls  the  letter  H, 
and  a  tube  is  attached  to  its  nose  when  it  speaks  French.    For  detailed  descriptions,  see  Scicniife 

The  difTerence  between  this  machine  and  Edison's  phtm^raph  is  summed  up  by  Professor  A.  W. 
Hayer  {Popular  Seimee  MoMhly,  lii.,  719)  as  follows;  "Fnber  solved  the  problem  by  repmdudog 
the  mechanical  eaiaa  of  the  vibrations  making  voice  and  speech;  Ediaon  solved  it  by  obtaining  the 
mechanic*!  effidt  of  thcae  vibrationa.     Faber  reproduced  the  movements  of  our  vocal  organs  ;  Ediaon 

reproduced  the  motions  which 
the  drum-skin  of  the  car  has 
when  thia  orgao  is  acted  on 
by  the  vihraliont  caused  by 
tbe  movoraenta  of  the  vocal 
organs." 

Figs.  3368  and  3389  ex- 
hibit the  construclion  of  Edi- 
eon's  machine.  A  cylinder 
F  turns  on  an  aile,  which 
passes  through  the  two  stand- 
ards A  and  S.  On  one  end 
of  this  axle  is  the  crank  D, 

,_^^^^-  ^_    ^^___--  _    —  on  tbe  other  the  fly-«rhcci  A'. 

^"^  '""       ""  The  portion  of  this  axle  to 

(he  right  of  the  cylinder  has  a  screw-thread  cut  on  it,  which,  workinc  in  a  nut  A^  cauaes  the  cylinder 
to  move  laterally  when  the  crank  ia  turned.  On  the  surface  of  the  q'linder  is  scored  the  sune  thread 
as  on  its  axle.  At  F  \»  a  plate  of  iron  A,  Fig.  SS69,  about  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  thick.  This 
plate  csn  be  moved  toward  or  from  the  cylinder  by  pushing  in  or  pulling  out  the  lever  H  O,  which 
toma  in  a  horizontal  plaoe  around  the  pin  /.    The  under  ude  of  this  thin  iron  plate  A  preuee 
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ngainat  short  pieces  of  rubber  tubing  which  lie  between  the  plate  and  a  ipring  attached  to  E,  The 
end  of  this  spring  carries  a  rounded  Btccl  point  F,  which  entem  Blightlj  between  the  tht'eada  scored 
CD  the  cylinder  C.     The  distance  of  this  point  P  tram  the  cvlinder  is  regulated  bj  a  let-acrew  S, 

agaiast  whicli  &buta  the  lev^r 
I    H<r.     Over  the  iron  plate  A 
is   a  disk   of  Tuicanite  Jf  B, 
with  a  hole  in  its  centre.    The 
under  side  of  this  di^k  nearly 
j    touches  the  plate  A.     Its  up- 
per surface  is  cut  into  a  shsl- 
'    low  funnel-abaped  cavity.  The 
cylinder  is  coated  with  a  aheel 
of  tin  foil,  against  which  the 
point  P  ia  brought  to  bear,  go 
as   to  maku   a   furrow.     The 
mouth  ia  Ibcn  placed  close  to 
the  opening  BB,  and   words 
are  spuken  aa  the  cvlinder  is 
rotated  with  a  uniform  motion 
b^  the  crank.    The  plate  A 
vibrates  to  the  voice,  and  the 
lioint  P  indents  the  foil,  Im- 
pri:8ding  in  it  the  varying  num- 
'      s,  amplitudes,  and  durations 
these  vibrations.    If  the  vi- 
tione  given  by  the  voice  are 
those  causing  simple  sounds, 
and  are  of  ■  uniform  regular 
character,  then   simitar  rt^pi- 
'  iT  undulating;  depressions  are 
inde  in  the  foil ;  if  irr^nlrr, 
the    depressions   correspond ; 
and  thus  the  yieldinii,  unclu- 
tic   foil   receives   and   retains 
the  mechanical  impressions  of 
the  vlbrattans.   In  order  to  re- 
produce from  these  the  sound 
whereby  they  were  made,  the  plate  A  with  its  point  P  a  moved  away  from  tlie  cylinder  by  the  lever 
H  0.    Tlie  cylinder  is  then  turned  back  until  thu  point  P  is  brought  opposite  the  begbinmg  of  the 
series  of  impressions.     The  point  is  then  moved  close  up  to  the  foil,  a  cone  of  paper  or  tin  is  intro- 
duced in  the  mouth-piece  to  rctinforco  the  sounds,  and  tlie  crank  is  steadily  turned.    The  elcvutioDs 
and  depreasiona  which  liave  been  made  bj  the  point  P  now  jiaas  under  Ihia  point,  and  in  so  doing 
they  cause  it  and  the  thin  iron  plate  to  make  over  again  tbe  precise  vibrations  which  animated  thctn 
when  they  made  these  impressions  under  the  action  of  the  voice.     Tlie  coaaequcace  is,  that  Ihc  iron 
plate  glvea  out  tbe  vibrations  which  previously  fell  upon  i(,  and  the  original  sounds  are  reproduced. 

Numerous  accounts  of  the  construction  of  the  phonograph.  discusEions  of  its  priuciples,  etc,  will 
be  foimd  in  the  files  of  the  ScienS^e  Amtriean,  Eriginetring,  Enffinaer,  Siyii j/i  J/ecAanif,  and  Xature, 
for  187T.  ISTS,  and  18T9. 
PlIOSFHOR-BilOSZE.    See  Allots. 

riAMOFURTS.  .V  musictl  instrument,  tbe  tones  of  which  are  produced  by  the  blows  of  small 
hamm>ra  upon  a  sories  of  tightly-stretched  clastic  steel  strings ;  the  hammei-s  being  caused  through 
certun  connections  to  ri.<c  upon  the  striking  of  the  corresponding  keys  of  a  finger-board,  and  the 
tones  being  strsni^hencd  and  rendered  mvladious  by  the  reciprocal  vibrations  of  a  soundingJ)o>rd 
over  or  near  to  wliich  the  stringi  are  stretched. 

The  two  lan;ejt  piinafortv  manufactories  in  tlic  United  5!tatea  are  those  a'  Heasrs.  Rtcinway  & 
Sons  iu  New  York,  and  Clilckcrin;;  ll  Sons  in  Boslou.  In  these  establishments  every  portion  of  the 
piano  is  constructed  from  the  raw  material  (the  lirst-menUoned  firm  liaving  a  foundry  for  the  cast- 
ing of  it:!  own  metal  work);  and  hcnc'liiey  differ  from  the  generality  of  piano  factories,  into  which 
m.tny  portions  of  the  instrument,  siic'i  as  actions,  keys,  etc.,  enter  in  a  finished  state.  The  method 
of  piano-3iaking  desciibed  in  tliis  article  is  based  on  the  proceascs  of  trath  the  above-named  moDU- 
tajturers,  the  differences  between  them  lying  chiefly  in  the  introduction  into  the  iustrumcnls  of 
patented  devices  originitcd  by  the  respective  makera.  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons,  to  which  Bnn  wc 
are  iudeblcd  tor  muc'i  informttion  embixiied  in  tlie  following  ailiclc,  possess  two  factories,  one  in 
Now  York,  the  other  in  .Vstoria,  L.  I.,  both  of  which  are  worthy  of  especial  note  Bs  model  industrial 
cUablishments.  The  .Vstoria  buildings  cnmpi'i<c  .'i  steam  saw-mill,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  and  all 
the  plant  required  f)r  the  finishing  of  fi-ane-i.  Here  the  construction  of  the  piano  b^ns.  The 
wood,  in  the  form  of  iiuge  logs,  is  cither  floated  into  a  water-basin,  or  by  larjte  band-saw  mills  it  is 
at  once  cut  up  into  planks  and  l>oards,  which,  stneked  in  the  open  air,  form  whole  streets  of  lumber. 
Uillions  of  feet  of  choice  wood  are  thus  k'ppt  at  hand.  For  spruce  timber,  of  which  sounding-boards 
are  made,  tbe  seasoning  process  is  allowed  to  continue  for  from  seven  to  eight  years,  during  which 
tine  the  hoards  are  subjected  to  repeated  eiaminHtions  and  selections,  until  finally,  out  of  say 
100,000  foci  of  material,  scarcely  10,000  feet  finds  lis  way  into  the  completed  piano.  It  is  hardly 
necessary,  in  view  of  such  facts'  aj  the  foregoinfr,  to  point  oat  why  pianos  that  are  propcriy  and 
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carefully  constructed  are  oostly  to  build,  or  to  what  qualities  they  owe  their  pennanence  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  variable  climates  in  the  world.  The  same  critical  care  is  exercised  in  the  pro* 
ductlon  of  all  the  metallic  portions  of  the  instrument,  and  in  the  foundry  skill  of  no  common  oi*der 
is  brought  to  the  accurate  casting  of  the  iron  frames  or  plates.  Some  seventy  of  these  are  simulta- 
neously cast.  Samples  of  the  metal  are  always  subjected  to  proof-stress  in  a  testing  machine.  The 
metal  employed  contains  3.84  per  cent,  of  carbon  as  graphite  and  1.20  per  cent,  of  silicon,  besides 
manganese  and  sulphur.  This  in  strength  and  lightness  resembles  cast  steel,  and  is  found  to  be 
especially  well  suited  for  its  purpose.  Special  investigations  have  been  made  into  the  method  of 
producing  the  brass  alloys  used  for  screws,  action-supports,  and  bars  ;  and  an  example  of  the  fine- 
ness of  the  material  id  shown  in  the  fact  that  screws  made  from  it  are  cast  with  threads  apparently 
as  perfect  as  if  cut  in  the  lathe.  The  Steinway  factory  in  New  York  city,  in  which  the  pianos  are 
put  together  and  their  finer  portions  manufactured,  has  a  surface  of  1'7&,140  squai-e  feet,  and  con- 
tains 165  machines  of  vaiious  kinds,  driven  by  engines  of  380  horse-power.  The  machinery  includes 
almost  every  form  of  wood-working  tool  In  general  use,  besides  numerous  special  appliances,  such  as 
the  case-planer,  the  rim-bending  machines,  the  presses  for  applying  felts  to  the  hammers,  etc.,  which 
are  described  further  on.  Labor  is  subdivided  with  great  closeness,  and  each  workman  is  encouraged 
to  devote  himself  to  but  one  branch  of  the  trade,  so  as  to  acquire  particular  skill  in  his  specialty. 
The  Steinway  factories  produce  some  60  pianos  weekly,  employ  the  labor  of  1,000  men,  and  export 
instruments  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Debiomino  PiANoroBTXs. — The  essential  features  of  all  pianofortes  are :  Ist,  the  strings  by  the 
vibrations  of  which  the  musical  sounds  are  produced ;  2d,  the  mechanism  for  striking  these  strings, 
whereby  they  are  thrown  into  vibration ;  3d,  the  sounding  body ;  and  4th,  the  case  wherein  the 
strings  and  the  striking  mechanism  arc  contained. 

In  designing  a  piano,  the  first  step  if*  the  construction  of  the  scale,  by  which  is  meant  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  drawing  on  which  are  shown  the  length  and  position  of  every  string.  This  is  made  either 
of  the  full  size  of  the  plan  of  the  piano,  or  on  a  reduced  scale,  according  to  the  preference  of  the 
designer. 

ThSt  Conriruction  of  ike  Scale  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  laws  of  physics  governing  the  vibra- 
tions of  tense  strings.  Sounds  differ  from  each  other  in  three  essential  particulara :  1st,  in  pitch, 
tiiat  is,  in  gravity  or  acuteness ;  2d,  in  loudness  or  intensity ;  and  8d,  in  timbre  or  quality  of 
tone.  The  pitch  of  the  sound  always  depends  upon  the  number  of  vibrations  communicated  to  the 
air  in  a  given  time.  Rapid  vibrations  produce  sharp,  shrill  sounds ;  slower  vibrations,  those  which 
are  more  grave.  The  low  C  of  a  piano  gives  a  deep  bass  note ;  the  highest  C,  an  acute  treble  one. 
Not  that  one  of  these  notes  is  touched  more  energetically  than  the  other,  but  that  the  string  of  the 
former  vibrates  more  slowly  than  that  of  the  latter.  Thus  the  lowest  G  of  a  piano  makes  only  64 
vibrations,  while  the  highest  C  makes  2,048.  A  string  may  be  caused  to  vibrate  more  slowly  by 
augmenting  its  length  or  its  weight,  or  by  decreasing  its  tension.  The  laws  relating  to  this  are 
briefly  as  follows : 

1.  The  vibrations  of  stretched  strings  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  lengths.  To  lengthen  a 
string,  therefore,  causes  it  to  vibrate  more  slowly,  and  vice  versa, 

2.  When  strings  have  the  same  length  and  tension,  but  differ  in  weight  or  thickness,  their  vibra- 
tions are  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  weight.  If  a  given  string  makes  a  certain  number  of  vibra- 
tions in  a  second,  another  twice  as  heavy  will  under  similar  circumstances  give  only  half  the  former 
number  of  vibrations  in  the  same  time ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  if  a  string  is  desired  to  vibrate 
more  slowly,  this  may  be  effected  either  by  increasing  its  length  or  augmenting  its  thickness. 

8.  The  third  law,  which  is  that  the  vibrations  of  a  stretched  string  are  in  proportion  to  the  square 
root  of  its  tension,  shows  that  the  tighter  a  string  is  drawn'  the  faster  it  vibrates,  and  the  sharper 
or  higher  its  pitch.  On  the  other  band,  the  looser  the  string  the  slower  its  vibrations,  and  the  flat- 
ter or  graver  the  note  which  it  produces. 

While  all  these  laws  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  constn:ction  of  the  scale,  the  first 
two  are  chiefly  r^arded  by  most  manufac^urcra — the  third,  or  the  question  of  the  tension  of  each 
string,  being  attended  to  by  the  tuner  after  the  piano  is  completed.  The  exact  tension  to  which  any 
string  has  to  be  subjected  to  produce  a  given  note  has  been  determined  by  experiment  by  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Steinway,  as  will  be  explained  further  on. 

In  laying  out  his  scale  the  manufacturer  must  consider — 1st,  the  length  of  his  strings ;  2d,  their 
thickness ;  8d,  their  arrangement,  so  as  to  suit  the  size  and  form  of  the  instrument  which  he  pro- 
poses to  build.  In  regard  to  the  last,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  strings  be  arranged  to  the 
smallest  possible  compass,  and  at  the  same  time  they  must  be  so  disposed  as  to  afford  ample  room 
for  the  working  of  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are  to  be  sounded.  In  practice,  as  already  stated, 
the  scale  designer  considore  the  questions  of  length  and  thickness,  and  the  necessity  for  the  latter 
consideration  will  be  obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  a  seven-octave  piano,  supposing  the 
scale  to  start  with  a  string  2  in.  long,  the  length  of  the  string  at  the  seventh  octave  abiove  would 
be  256  in.  or  21^  ft.,  which  would  of  course  be  out  of  the  question  within  the  compass  of  an  ordi- 
nary piano.  Hence,  instead  of  going  on  increasing  the  length  of  his  strings,  the  piano-maker  thickens 
them,  using  progressively  thicker  wires,  and  finally  wire  around  which  thinner  wire  is  wrapped. 

The  art  of  laying  down  a  good  piano  scale  involves  the  attaining  of  the  theoretically  highest  pos- 
sible intensity  of  tone  in  the  instrument.  It  is  a  very  complicated  work,  dependent  on  a  multiplicity 
of  contingencies.  The  marked  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  wire  in  its  capacity  to  with- 
stand torsion,  and  to  sustain  very  considerable  strains  until  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  reached,  neces- 
sitated the  undertaking  of  new  investigations  into  its  properties.  With  this  object,  in  1869  Air. 
Theodore  Steinway  constructed  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  tension  of  steel  strings,  and 
bv  the  aid  of  this  obtained  data  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  correct  scientifically  the  scales  in  use. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  are  of  especial  interest.    Stein way^s  testing  machine  was  used  by 
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the  musical  jury  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876  to  select  for  awards  the  best  of  the  exhibited 
piano  strings.  The  following  table  shows  the  sizes  of  the  steel  wire  generally  used  for  smooth  or 
unwound  stiings,  and  its  resisting  power  against  tlie  minimum  and  maximum  tension :  * 


T<U)le  ahomitg  Tensions  in  Piano  Wires, 


SIZES  OF  STEEL 

Dliin«t«r,  la 
MlUimttnt. 

0.726 
0.776 
0.826 
0.876 
0.925 
0.976 

unnuvMy 

MAXimTM,     1 

SIZES  OF  STEEL 
WIRE,  NQ8. 

DlBBMttr,  in 
MUlhMtm. 

uswmvM^ 

MAXIMUM, 

1 

WIRE,  NOS. 

In  Engliih  Poondt. 

faEnflkl 

800 
830 
886 
880 
400 
460 

1 

bPtandi. 

12 

160 
180 
220 
280 
240 
280 

180 
210 
280 
250 
280 
800        1 

18 

1.026 
1.075 
1.126 
1.175 
1.226 
1.8 

820 

13 

19 

840 

14 

20 

8.0 
400 
400 
460 

16 

21 

16 

22 

28 

17 

1 

The  maximum  period  of  vibration  of  a  string  does  not  coincide  with  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and  this 
fi^ain  is  not  coincident  with  the  breaking  point.  While  in  good  material  these  points  approach  each 
other  very  closely,  they  differ  in  pounds  very  considerably  in  an  inferior  article.  It  is  also  of  very 
great  importance  to  maintain  proper  relations  between  the  elasticity  of  the  sounding  body  and  the 
tension  brought  to  bear  on  the  strings,  as  otherwise  the  power  of  the  transverse  vibrations  of  the 
strings  would  not  bo  (as  they  should)  transformed  into  movements  of  molecules  producing  sounds, 
but  would  simply  develop  heat  and  operate  destructively  on  the  sounding-board.  In  this  connection 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  vibrations  of  strings,  when  transmitted  through  the  air  only,  cannot  be 
heard.  A  string  suspended  above  an  isolating  elastic  cushion,  to  which  string  is  attached  a  weight 
producing  strains  similar  to  those  above  enumerated,  does  not  when  struck  produce  an  audible  sound. 
The  vibrations  become  perceptible  only  through  the  appliance  of  a  resonating  board  offering  large 
vibrating  planes,  and  this  is  called  the  **  sounding-board  "  in  a  pianoforte.  This  sounding4x)ard 
must  be  built  up  out  of  suitable  and  very  carefully  selected  material,  and  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  long  and  wide  waves  of  the  lower  notes  find  therein  their  corresponding  modules  of 
elasticity.  These  being  shortened  in  double  progression  from  octave  to  octave,  the  movements  of 
the  strings  doubling  in  rapidity  in  the  same  ratio,  a  correctly  constructed  sounding-board  offers  the 
somewhat  paradoxical  peculiarity  that  the  thinnest  and  shortest  strings  require  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  thickness  and  rigidity  of  the  board.  The  aggregate  tension  on  the  strings  of  the  small- 
est upright  piano  is  20,000  lbs.  In  the  large  concert  grand  piano  it  i-eaches  66,000  lbs.  The  sound 
given  by  a  vibrating  string  is  due  not  only  to  the  fundamental  vibrations,  but  to  partial  vibrations 
which  divide  themselves  ad  infinitum  (called  overtones  by  Tyndall),  adding  to  the  richness  of  tone, 
though  surpassing'  considerably  in  their  pitch  the  capacity  of  the  human  car.  In  a  properly  con- 
structed scale  these  factors  maintain  proper  relations  to  the  sounding  body.  Mr.  Theodore  Stcinway 
has  determined  that  the  capacity  of  a  string  to  make  energetic  transverse  vibrations  is  augmented 
by  an  increase  in  the  tension,  if  such  a  string  is  brought  into  connection  with  a  sounding-board,  the 
edges  of  which  are  subjected  to  compression.  In  short  scales,  the  transverse  vibrations  of  strings  are 
retarded,  or  the  pitch  lowered,  by  winding  around  the  strings  a  specifically  heavier  metal  than  steel. 

The  most  notable  feature  in  the  Stein  way  scale  is  "  the  duplex  "  arrangement,  which  is  described  as 
**  a  second  scale  of  exactly  and  mathematically  proportioned  and  shortened  length,  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal scale.  This  second  or  duplex  scale  is  applied  between  the  tuning-pins  and  the  end  points  of  the 
strings  upon  the  w rest-plank.**    Fig.  3370  shows  the  string  and  the  vibrations  into  which  it  falls  on 


being  struck  by  the  hammer.  The  duplex  scale  of  a  Stein  way  grand  piano  is  here  between  A^  the 
bgraffe  pin,  and  By  the  "  capo  d'astro  "  bar.  The  advantages  gained  by  this  device  arc  more  full 
and  hai*monious  tones,  and  the  avoidance  of  dissonances  in  the  partial  overtone  vibrations.  The 
inventor  states  that  ^*  the  intrinsic  elasticity  of  the  treble  strings,  which  in  proportion  to  their  diam- 
eters are  greatly  strained,  is  reinstated  by  means  of  the  duplex  scale,  which  divides  the  string  at  its 
termination  behind  its  fixed  resting  point  mathematically  by  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  etc.  The  transverse  vibra- 
tion of  the  string  produces  the  principal  or  fundamental  tone.  This  vibration  is  transmitted  elasii- 
cally  over  the  crossing  or  fixed  point,  and  is  caused  to  divide  itself  into  partial  tones  or  overtones.^* 
The  Chiekerinff  Scale^  the  manufacturers  state,  is  rather  the  result  of  long  experience  in  scale 
construction  than  an  outcome  of  abstract  investigation.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  scales  claimed 
by  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons  is  the  so-called  "  circular  scale  "  for  square  pianos.     By  drawing  the 


•  Th**  mlnlmiiTn  tonsion  Is  the  lowcjit  point  to  which  a  ntrinf?  can  be  brought  and  preserve  Ita  tone.  The  maximntn 
teni^on  ta  nald  to  he  reached  when  tUe  string  haa  been  atretched  to  a  point  above  which,  if  sabjected  to  a  heavy  tench, 
it  will  break. 
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scale  on  an  arc  of  a  drcle  or  ellipse,  the  distance  between  the  strings  on  the  hammer-line  is  in- 
ci'eased,  and  thus  more  room  is  given  to  the  hammers. 

In  actually  constructing  the  scale,  the  designer  generally  begins  with  the  highest  A  note,  which 
may  be  say  2  inches  in  length,  and  which  is  of  No.  14  steel  wire.  The  first  line  put  on  paper  is  the 
hammer-line,  which  joins  the  points  at  which  the  hammers  controlled  by  thekesrs  will  strike  the 
strings.  Along  this  ti*ansver:«e  line  the  strings  are  equidistant.  Having  decided  on  the  length  of  his 
highest  A  string,  for  example,  the  designer  prepares  a  thin  strip  of  board,  on  which  he  marks  the 
length  of  the  string  an  octave  lower,  then  that  of  the  string  another  octave  further  down ;  and  in 
this  way  he  gradually  lays  off  on  his  strip  the  lengths  of  all  the  strings.  Of  course  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  strings  and  their  lengths— or  rather  the  length  of  the  first  string,  which  forms  a 
base  for  that  of  the  others—is  determined  upon  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  piano.  In  the 
grand  and  square  piano  the  strings  run  horizontally ;  in  the  upright  they  are  placed  vertically.  Hav- 
ing  laid  out  his  string  lengths,  the  designer  then  marks  the  curve  which  one  series  of  ends  of  his 
strings  make  when  the  other  set  of  extremities  are  brought  to  a  straight  line.  This  results  in  group- 
ing them  in  a  form  identical  with  or  approximating  that  familiarly  known  as  the  harp.  In  grand 
piano3  the  inner  or  remote  ends  of  the  strings  run  in  a  curve  representing  the  curved  side  of  the 
harp,  the  ti'eUe  strings  lying  to  the  right  hand.  In  squares,  usually,  the  harp  curve  is  represented 
by  the  ends  of  tho  strings  toward  the  right-hand  side  of  the  performer,  and  lying  nearer  to  him. 
The  ends  of  the  strings  corresponding  to  the  straight  side  of  the  harp  thus  lie  in  grands  in  fronts 
terminating  in  this  case  however  in  a  less  marked  curve ;  and  the  like  extremities  in  the  squares, 
which  until  recently  always  terminated  in  a  straight  line,  lie  to  the  left  hand  and  back  of  the  instru- 
ment. Nearly  all  modem  pianos  possess  the  **  overstrung  scale,^'  which  was  used  in  the  Steinway 
piano  in  1855,  in  which  the  strings  of  the  bass  notes,  instead  of  being  stretched  in  the  same  horizon- 
tal plane  as  those  of  the  treble,  are  carried  over  the  latter  obliquely.  This  allows  of  greater  lengths 
of  bass  strings,  and  renders  it  possible  to  place  all  the  strings  farther  apai-t,  so  as  to  afford  more 
play  to  the  hammers. 

Construction  of  the  PiANa — The  Iron  Plate, — In  pianos  of  the  largest  size  the  sum  of  the  ten- 
sions of  the  strings,  when  stretched  in  attuning,  reaches  83  tons.  Hence  the  framing,  or  those  parts 
within  the  case  which  serve  as  a  strut  or  stretcher  between  the  ends  of  the  strings,  and  which  are  to 
resist  this  enormous  pull,  must  be  made  correspondingly  strong  and  rigid ;  since  by  any  gi*adual 
yielding  under  the  pull  of  the  strings  their  lengths  and  tensions,  and  hence  their  tone,  must  undergo 
proportionate  change.  In  the  earlier  instruments  having  small  strings,  the  frame  was  of  timber  only. 
With  the  progress  of  metallurgy  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  iron  structures,  this  metal  came  to 
be  used  for  the  plate  or  platform  which  receives  the  strain  of  the  strings.  Upon  this  part  of  the  in- 
strument centres  a  large  number  of  the  patented  devices  which  enter  into  modem  piano  oonstmction, 
and  it  forms  the  ground  of  much  of  the  controversy  between  rival  manufacturers.  It  seems  to 
be  undisputed  that  in  1826  Alpheus  Babcock  obtained  a  patent  in  the  United  States  for  a  cast-iron 
ring  of  harp  shape,  vla^A  in  a  square  piano  in  order  to  increase  the  power  of  its  resistance  to  the 
strings.  The  Messra.  Meyer  of  Philadelphia  claim  that  they  in  1833  introduced  a  piano  with-  a 
full  cast-iron  frame.  This  claim  was  allowed  by  the  Centennial  Commission.  (See  official  report.) 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  subject,  other  than  to  state  that  Mr.  Jonas 
Chickering  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  Babcock's  device,  and  to  modify  and 

^^  adapt  it  to  practical  use  in  the  pi- 

"^  anoforte.    Numerous  improvements 

in  its  construction  have  been  de- 
vised and  patented  by  Messrs.  Stein- 
way  &  Sons,  culminating  in  the  form 
of  frame  represented  in  the  grand 
piano,  Fig.  8371,  and  in  the  upright 
piano,  fig.  8373.  In  both  fomis  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  edges  of 
the  plate  are  lower  than  the  middle 
portion,  producing  a  so-called  cu- 
pola form,  and  that  the  bars  are 
disposed  so  as  to  lie  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  strings.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  fi*ame  overlaps 
the  wrest-plank  D  is  shown  in  sec- 
tion at  C  in  Fig.  3370.  It  will  be 
noted  that  two  cross-bars  are  used, 
one  forming  the  angular  projection 
of  the  wrest-plank  part  of  the  frame 
above  noted  under  the  strings,  and 
the  other  nearer  the  middle  of  the 
piano,  passing  over  the  strings.  It 
is  clai*ncd  that  the  longitudinal  bars 
abut  with  straight  resisting  pressure 
directly  against  the  upper  cross-bar, 
and  that  the  weak  spot  in  the  bracing  near  the  wrest-plank  portion,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  level 
of  the  tension  is  under  the  brace  level,  is  thus  avoided.  On  the  under  side  of  this  cross-piece,  or 
capo  cPaMro  bar^  as  it  is  called,  are  placed  agraffes  which  furnish  a  bearing  to  the  strings.  One 
result  of  this  constmction  is  stated  to  be  that  the  suspended  wrest-plank  can  neither  be  raised  noi 
depressed  by  the  largely  increased  pull  of  the  strings.    Figs.  8372  and  8373  represent  the  cupola 
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(nme  of  the  upright  piftno,  Fig.  3S7S  aboiiiii[;  tbe  Btrings  in  place.  ComprMsion-wrewH  press  th< 
sounding-bosTd  sgsiiuit  the  motal  frune,  BDd  tbc  IstWr  rests  directly  npob  tbe  bosnl  and  desceads  al 
oertiin  points  belnreen  tbe  braces  of  tbe  woodea  case  ;  bere  tbe  oompreB^on^crewB  bring  to  bear  a 
pressure  sidewise  against 

the   onderbradng  fit   the  '"'■ 

suand-board.  The  St«in- 
way  iron  frames  are  cast 
at  tbe  makers'  own  foun- 
dry from  metal  capable 
of  SDSlaiDing  a  strain  Di 
less  tban  S.OOO  lbs.  j 
square  centinietre.  T 
Chickering  frame  differs 
from  that  abore  described 
in  tbe  absence  of  a  capo 
d'astro  bar.  The  agriLlTet 
are  screwed  in  a  solid  iron 
flange  on  tbc  under  side 
of  the  frame  parallel  with 
tbe  wrest-plaok,  and  an 
additional  flan!;;e  is  also 
cast  upon  the  under  side, 
mnniog  parallel  «hh  the 
hammer-line,  to  giie  gt«at- 
er  strength  and  stiffness 
to    the    head-block.     A 


•the 


to  be  obtained  by  using  a 
double  thickness  of  iron 
in  the  rear  of  tbe  agraffes, 
whGf«  the  pin-block  bolts 
against  the  frame. 

Tlie  SoUHding-Board.— 
When  a  ribniiing  *ire  is  at  rest,  its  tension  Is  necessarily  somewhat  less  tban  at  any  other 
moment,  since  in  order  to  assume  its  cuned  se^ental  form  it  must  be  a  little  elongated,  wbicb 
involves  a  corresponding  increase  of  tension.  Hence  the  p^s  by  which  the  ends  oi  a  wire  are 
attached  to  the  sounding-board  are  submitted  to  an  additional  stiain  twice  during  each  complete 
se»iiientnl  vibration.  The  sounding-board,  being  purposely  constructed  of  the  moat  elastic  wood, 
yidda  to  the  rhythmic  impulses  acting  upon  it,  and  is  thrown  into  s^mcntal  vibrations  iike  those 
of  tbe  wire.  These  Tibralions  are  communicated  to  tbe  air  in  contact  with  the  auunding-boBrd, 
and  are  then  transmitted  farther  in  tbe  ordinary  way.  The  amount  of  surface  which  a  wire  pre- 
seota  to  the  air  is  so  small,  that  but  for  tbe  aid  of  tbc  sounding-board  its  vibrations  would  hardly 
eidte  an  audible  sound.  The  sounding-hoard  therefore  ]:laya  the  same  part  ss  the  hollow  catity  of 
the  violin,  and  is  in  fact  a  solid  resonator.  Tbe  wood  used  for  sounding-board  coiD^trudion  is  spruce. 
An  immense  supply  o(  this  wood  is  kept  on  hand.  The  loga  are  quartered,  and  ibc  beards  are  cut 
from  them  so  as  to  have  a  perfeolly  smooth  surface  grain,  and  to  mrosure  Sve-eigbths  of  an  inch  In 
thickness.  Tbe  lumber  thus  pvepared  is  kept  under  coTcr  for  seTeral  years,  until  needed  for  use, 
when  it  is  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a  drying-room.  The  boards  are  ji^nted  together  to  a  bevel,  the 
thidmesB  TBrying  from  a  quarter  to  tbree-cighths  of  an  inch  st  the  treble  portion.  This  "  table  "  ia 
next  sawed  into  the  proper  shape,  this  depending  upon  whether  it  is  to  enter  into  a  grand,  square.  Or 
upright  piano.  After  shaping  and  drying,  the  bars  which  brace  the  sounding-board  un  the  bottom  or 
rear  are  firmly  glued  [n  place,  and  the  bridges  are  secured  on  the  upper  or  front  side.  The  bridges 
are  formed  of  numerous  layers  of  thin  maple,  aod  receive  iron  pins  which  bold  the  strings  in  place. 
In  the  Steinway  piano  a  "  ring  bridge  "  is  uaed.  This  consiiils  in  curving  the  bridge  A,  Fig.  3372, 
back  upon  itself.  Tbe  advantage  claimed  for  this  ia  a  greater  evenness  of  tone  in  the  traneition 
from  the  steel  to  the  covered  strings. 

TAe  Cat. — The  principal  portion  of  the  case  is  the  skeleton  or  bottom  framework,  whidi  sup. 
ports  the  sounding-board,  the  iron  plate,  and  the  strings.  In  the  square  piano  It  consists  of  a  bottom 
built  up  of  a  square  frame  filled  In  solid,  and  covered  above  and  below  with  smooth  boards.  Above 
this  are  secured  the  under-blocking  and  the  wrest-pleee. 

In  FTg.  S3T4  is  represented  the  rase  of  a  small  Stcinwar  grand  piano,  which  eihiUts  a  new  method 
of  manufacture.  TIic  entire  case  Is  formed  of  two  bent  and  continuous  rims  of  wood,  which  at  the 
short  bend  on  the  ri^ht-liand  side  run  In  different  directions.  This  frame  Is  strengthened  by  three 
braces,  which  arc  secured  to  a  metal  shoe  B,  abutting  against  tbe  metal  part  of  the  wrest-plink- 
The  portion  C  beneath  the  key-board  Is  solid.  Generally  the  curved  rim  of  a  grand  piano  is  built  up 
of  several  tbickncsncB  of  thin  wood  successively  bent  aroimd  a  form.  Uessm.  Steinwny  &  Sons  have 
recently  succeeded  in  bending  the  entire  rim  of  a  single  plank  1}  inch  in  thickness  upon  a  specially 
devised  press.  The  same  firm  also  use  an  ingenious  vertical  planer,  which  consints  of  a  planer-knife 
attached  to  a  rapidly  rotating  cylinder,  for  smoothing  the  exterior  surface  of  piano  cases.  The 
entire  cnsc  of  a  grand  piano  is  di-essed  at  a  single  operation,  tbe  workmen  simply  guiding  it  in  con- 
tact with  the  knife.  In  cutting  veneers  of  ordinary  wood  in  the  same  factory,  huge  logs  of  the 
desired  wood  are  Sral  steamed,  and  then  chucked  bodily  In  a  large  machine,  and  caused  rapidly  to 
rotate.    While  turning,  a  horizontal  knife  is  brought  In  contact  wilb  the  wood,  and  msde  to  slice  off 
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the  latter  in  thin  shrctB  aame  IS  ft.  ia  leo^h.    The  choicer  grades  of  wood,  eapedolly  n 
cut  into  vtiDcera  b;  large  circaliir  mrh  wliicb  produce  vcrj  Edc  work. 

The  portjons  tbuB  far  Jesctibcd  having  been  completed,  the  aouoding-board  is  glued  in,  and  tt 
frame  adjusted;  this  last  is  plaix'd  in  Che  skelelfla 
of  the  upright  pisno,  and  in  tliv  oompletetj  finished  SST4. 

cose  of  the  grand  or  square  inatrunient.  It  will  be 
seeo,  therefore,  that  at  this  stage  of  tbe  moaufacture 
the  cabinetmaker's  work  ia  vinuall;  completed.  The 
cases  arc  Tcneered,  aod  are  subjected  usually  to  nu- 
nteroua  vamishings,  nilh  ocoasional  rubbiogs  with 
pnmioe  or  rotten  stone.  Tbe  lei^  and  lyres,  wbicli 
are  of  whit«iroi>d,  arc  rougbly  carved  out  by  a  carv- 
ing macbinc,  and  subsequently  fipisbed  by  hand. 
These  are  always  stained  and  (^ined  in  imilalion 
of  the  wood  of  the  case. 

Sirinffi, — Tbe  wire  used  for  strlnga  in  the  piano 
i«  of  steel,  ranging  in  size  in  gmod  plaDos  from 
No.  13  to  No.  a.l.  In  order  to  increaae  the  thlck- 
a-iaa  of  tbe  strings  nacd  for  tbe  boas  notes,  theae  arc 
wrapped  with  wire  either  of  iron  or  copper,  varying 
in  size  from  No.  IH  to  No.  40.  In  upright  pianoe, 
the  Dine  lowest  notes  of  the  basa  are  double-wound. 
The  inacbine  for  applying  the  wrapping  consists  sim- 
ply of  two  rotating  hooks  actuated  very  rapidly  by 
suitable  gearing,  between  which  tbe  wire  is  fastened. 
At  the  point  where  tha  winding  on  of  the  outer  wire 
is  to  begin,  the  inner  wife  is  slightly  flattened  by  a 
blow  of  the  hammer.  The  end  of  the  wrapper  is 
thus  easily  secured,  and  as  tbe  main  wire  rotates  the 
coils  of  the  wrapper  multiply  until  a  sulGdent  sur- 
face 18  covered,  when  the  wrapping  wire  is  divided 
through  its  coming  in  automatic  contact  with  a  sta- 
tionary knife. 

The  ttringing  con^sjs  in  pladng  the  wires  in  proper  pssillon  over  the  iron  ptate  and  sound-board. 
Where  but  a  dngle  wire  is  employed  to  produce  a  note,  it  ia  fastened  first  to  the  hitch-pin,  which,  as 
already  explained,  is  Inserted  in  the  iron  frame ;  then  it  passes  over  the  bridge,  and  is  held  in  posi- 
tion by  the  brldge-pini;  thence  tt  passes  through  the  agraffe,  and  finally  is  aecui-ed  and  twisted 
around  the  tuniug-pin,  which,  passing  through  the  iron  plate,  has  Its  bear- 
lIe.    Each  of  the  three  atrings  which  arc  tuned  in  unison 
«  in  a  grand  piano  ia  Ihua  secured.     Where  a  double 
nda  to  a  note,  then  tbe  ends  are  fastened  to  separate 
loop  or  bight  ia  patsed  around  the  hitcb-pin. 
usual  modes  of  giving  stringH  a  bearing,  namely:  the 
od  bridge,  and  the  varioua  forma  of  agraffe.     In  the 
liano  both  the  wire  and  wood  bridgea  are  used.     Nearly 
.Cfea.    The  wire  bridge  is  a  strip  of  wood  having  a  wire 
e  string  is  paased,  and  then  is  led  under  a  strip  of  brass 
:d  to  the  luning-pina.   This  form  of  bridge  is  necessitated 
ruction  of  the  Chichering  upright  piano,  and  it  is  morc 
e  high  notes  to  give  brilliancy  of  tone.   The  wood  bridge 
[>od  having  pins  in  it,  between -which  the  strings  pass. 
ien  tbe  subject  of  a  lai^  number  of  improvements  and 
Essentially  it  is  a  stud  or  pin  pierced  with  two  or  three 
and  made  fast  below  the  wreat-plank.     The  device  used 
ano  is  known  as  tbe  double-bearing  agralTe,  the  orifices 
y  placed  at  auch  an  angle  chnt  a  double  bearing  to  the 
In  the  Steinway  piano,  the  capo  d'aslro  agraffe  already 
stead  of  wire  and  wood  bridges.    It  permit*  Ihe  estnb- 
lei  scale  in  one  separate  and  independent  [riece,  under 
nk,  subjected  to  the  effects  of  different  tcuiperatures 
ink  without  disturbing  the  length  of  the  scale.     This 
ugmffc  is  made  of  copper  alloy,  and  ia 
atreoglheoed  by  a  atcel  cap  or  ladng 
along  its  upper  edge. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  stringer  to  apply 
the  Htringa  as  we  have  described.  As  be 
faatens  each  string  in  place,  he  "chips 
it  np,"  as  (be  operation  of  Bounding  It  to 
ace  that  it  attaina  approximate  pitdi  is 
termed.  Thi9  is  done  simply  by  snaj)- 
plng  Ihe  Btring  with  a  bit  of  wood.  Simultaneously  with  the  operations  already  described,  the  work 
of  action-  and  key-making  ia  progreaaing,  and  the  iron  frame  adjusted. 

Tbe  Action  is  the  machinery  through  which  the  impulse  given  by  the  finger  of  the  performer  la 
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transmitted  to  the  Btting  of  the  imlrumcmt.  The  operatiOD  of  anj  action  is  sa  follows:  1.  The 
(Isiuper  iB  lirted  from  the  string,  'i.  The  hammer  is  caused  to  ati^e  and  Bj  back.  3.  The  damper 
is  reiilaced  the  instant  the  finger  is  lifted  from  ihe  bey.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  prime  require- 
ment of  the  action  is  instantaneous  response  to  the  pressure  of  the  Bnger,  noiscleaa  and  certAin 
o])emtiOD  ;  and  beBidea  this,  it  must  consist  of  the  fewest  possible  number  of  parte. 

Fig.  3375  represents  the  Sleinway  upright  piano  action,  the  operation  of  which  is  as  follows: 
Ou  pressing  the  ke;,  the  riser  A  is  lifted,  thus  raising  the  inner  end  of  the  pivoted  jack-bed  £.  To 
the  jacli-bed  ia  secured  the  jack,  tlie  upper  end  of  which  abuts  against  the  leatber-corered  shoul- 

buttC.   To  this  butt  ~ 

13  attached  the  ham- 
mer D,  which  is  thus 
thrown  forward 
against  the  string. 
Connected  to  the 
jack-bed  Is  the  fl; 
which  touches  the 
danpef-trip  E.  . 
This  connects  bf  a 

rod  with  the  damper  F.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  pushing  down  the  ke;  is  first  to  remove 
the  damper  from  the  string,  and  then  to  throw  forward  the  hammer.  The  bammer  intoediatelj 
tecoila,  but  is  held  from  coming  bock  to  its  oormal  position  so  loog  as  the  key  is  held  down  bv  the 
t«ck-G>ttch  hunter  coming  in  contact  with  the  back  catch  O,  which  moves  up  to  meet  it  The  nam- 
mer  ia  thus  held  from  vibrating  as  long  as  Ihe  kev  is  held  down ;  but  Che  moment  the  kef  is  released, 
the  bammer  falis  badt  against  the  hammer-rest  ff. 

.    Fig.  S3T6  represents  the  Steinwaj  repetition  grand  action,  and  also  shows  a  sectiOD  of  the  tubular 
frame  referred  to  farther  on. 
Kg.  8877  represents  the  form  of  npr^ht  action  made  by  Messrs.  Dunham  &  Sons  of  Kcw  York. 
Its  construction,  which  is  notably  simple,  will 
**"■  '*'^  be  easily  understood  from  the  engraving. 

There  is  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  piano 
in  whii'b  more  accurate  work  is  required  in 
the  construction  Chan  the  action.  It  is  com- 
posed, as  already  indicated,  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  parts,  but  not  one  of  these  can  be 
Blurred  over  or  imperfectly  made.  The  wood 
used  is  apple,  holly,  and  maple,  cedar  be!n^ 
employed  for  hammer-etems  in  the  upper 
notes,  where  lightneaa  in  the  movement  ia 
essential.  As  each  note  has  special  mechan- 
ism, it  follows  that  any  complete  action  con- 
sists in  Che  seven-octave  pinno  of  88  individ- 
ual actions — 88  hammers,  B8  Jncks,  etc.,  etc.; 
and  consequently  there  is  occasion  for  a  large 
number  of  pieces  to  be  made  eiactly  alike. 
The  method  in  which  this  is  done  will  be 
readily  understood  by  taking  hammer-heads 
as  an  example.  A  strip  of  wood  is  passed 
through  a  moulding  machine,  and  is  thus 
formed  of  a  cross-section  of  the  shape  of  the 
head  (see  Fig.  3378).  It  is  then  sawed  inlu 
pieces  of  the  proper  width  of  each  head. 
These  pieces  are  secured  side  by  side,  and 
while  they  are  thus  held  the  felting  which  is 
to  cover  Ihem  Is  glued  on  in  a  codCIduous 
strip.  In  the  Steimtay  factory  the  felting  is 
out  aa  shown  aC  B  in  Mg.  8379,  and  the  ham- 
mers are  placed  over  It  as  at  A.  The  ham- 
mere  are  then  forced  down  by  a  screw-press, 
and  at  the  same  lime  the  felting  is  brought  op 
around  the  siden  of  the  hammers,  which  are 
left  in  the  press  until  the  paste  is  dry,  after 
which  the  felting  is  divided,  separating  each 
hammer  with  its  covering.  Bammer-butts 
are  made  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Thero 
ore  a  number  of  operations  performed  on  the 
parts  of  an  acHon  which  it  Is  hardly  possible  to  desciibe  in  detail.  Ingenious  boring  lathes  are 
used  for  drilling  the  pivot-holes,  and  these  last  are  bushed  with  felting.  A  i-pecial  machine  has  been 
devised  for  drilling  a  bearing  from  opposite  sides  simultaneously,  so  as  to  avoid  the  minute  inaccu- 
racy due  lo  the  possible  bending  of  a  drill  hardly  three-quartere  of  an  inch  in  length  in  passing 
through  the  wood.  One  workman  inserts  the  springs,  another  the  pins,  and  thus  t%e  labor  is  dif- 
ferentiated down  lo  a  remarkable  degree — a  necessary  consequence  of  the  repeated  handlings  the 
material  has  to  go  through.     Some  Idea  of  the  variety  and  number  of  the  manipulations  may  be 
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gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  handlings  of  the  parts  of  a  complete  upright  piano  action  aggregate 
some  27,000. 

The  best  felting  used  for  hammer-heads,  etc.,  is  made  of  Silesian  wool,  and  is  prepared  in  sheets 
of  about  30  X  40  inches  in  dimensions.  Each  sheet  is  made  varying  in  thickness  from  1  inch  to  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  A  strip  cut  across  the  bevel  of  the  sheet  thus  gives  the  different  thicknesses 
applicable  to  a  complete  set  of  hammers,  the  hammers  for  the  bass  notes  having  the  thickest  cover- 
ing.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  increasing  weight  of  the  hammer 
allows  of  a  harder  blow  being  given,  and  thus  of  the  heavy  strings  being  thrown  into  more  prompt 
and  perfect  vibration.  There  are  always  two,  and  in  many  cases  three  coverings  on  a  hammer-head. 
The  first  is  of  hard  felt,  the  second  of  soft  white  felt,  and  the  third,  found  most  frequently  in  square 
pianos,  is  of  a  finely  dressed  buckskin.    The  best  felt  is  now  made  in  America. 

For  supporting  the  action,  instead  of  using  wooden  bars,  in  the  Steinway  pianos  brass  tubes  filled 
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with  wood  are  employed.  This  combination  is  claimed  to  give  increased  strength,  and  to  be  un- 
changeable by  atmospheric  influences.  The  tubes  are  soldered  to  metal  hangers  in  upright  actions, 
and  to  metal  standards  in  the  grand  action,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3380. 

The  Keys  are  made  of  pine  boards  cut  in  lengths  suitable  to  the  form  of  piano  under  oonstruo- 
tion,  and  then  jointed  edge  to  edge.  The  dimensions  of  the  composite  board  thus  prepared  must  in 
width  be  exactly  equal  to  the  proposed  length  of  key-board,  and  in  length  sufficient  to  extend  back 
under  the  action.  The  middle  boards  of  the  piece  have  a  grain  running  directly  crosswise  the  piano, 
from  front  to  back.  The  boards  at  the  sides  are  jointed  at  an  angle,  so  that  their  grain  runs  in 
diverging  directions.  This  board  is  first  carefully  examined  to  see  that  the  joints  are  perfect,  and  is 
then  marked  off,  the  narrow  front  portion  into  keys  exactly  as  they  appear  in  ivory  on  the  piano, 
and  the  wider  rear  part  to  continuations  of  the  same.  It  passes  to  a  workman,  who  glues  a  strip  of 
ivory  along  the  front  edge.  A  second  operative  then  similarly  attaches  the  pieces  of  ivory  on  the 
upper  surface,  which  form  the  wide  front  portions  or  heads  of  the  white  keys  (outside  the  line  of 
black  keys) ;  and  when  this  is  dry,  he  applies  the  narrow  strips  which  form  the  rear  or  '*  tails  "  of 
the  same.  The  best  wood  for  key-boards  is  the  American  white  clear  pine.  Holes  are  then  made 
in  the  board  for  the  pins  on  which  the  keys  balance,  and  then  the  entire  board  is  cut  up  into  the 
S3veral  keys.  Upon  those  of  the  latter  which  are  to  be  black  or  upper  keys  of  the  scale,  pieces  of 
ebony  are  glued.  The  completed  set  of  keys  is  then  adjusted  on  the  pins  already  inserted  in  the 
base-board  upon  which  they  are  to  rest  in  the  piano,  and  each  key  is  carefully  balanced,  so  that  the 
distance  each  will  descend  when  pressed  by  the  fingers  shall  be  the  same. 

Assembling  and  Tone-reoulating. — The  various  portions  of  the  piano  as  described  are  all  assembled 
under  the  hands  of  the  finisher.  This  workman  adjusts  the  action,  and  cuts  down  the  felting  on  the 
hammer-heads,  so  that  their  easy  working  is  secured.  The  instrument  is  then  trimmed,  and  at  this 
time  the  pedals  are  inserted.  The  action  of  the  two  pedals  is  as  follows :  In  the  grand  piano,  the  soft 
pedal  shifts  the  key-board  and  associated  hammers  in  such  a  way  that  each  hammer  acts  on  two  of 
the  wires  corresponding  to  it,  instead  of  on  the  complete  set  of  three  wires.  In  upright  pianos,  the 
same  pedal  moves  the  hammer-rail  nearer  to  the  hammer,  so  that  the  latter  is  carried  nearer  to  the 
string,  and  hence  does  not  strike  it  with  so  forcible  a  blow.  In  the  square  piano,  the  soft  pedal 
controls  a  bar  to  which  are  secured  pieces  of  felt— or  buff  stops — which  by  its  action  are  brought 
forward  so  as  to  come  between  hammer  and  string,  and  thus  deaden  the  blow  of  the  hammer.  The 
loud  pedal  in  all  pianos  simply  raises  the  dampers  from  the  strings.  In  the  Steinway  piano  a  third 
pedal,  known  as  the  sostenuto  or  tone-sustaining  pedal,  is  employed,  which  consists  simply  of  a  hori- 
zontal flanged  bar  which  is  rotated  on  its  axis  by  the  pressure  upon  the  pedal.  The  effect  of  rotating 
the  bar  is  to  cause  its  flange  or  projecting  portion  to  engage  with  and  hold  up  from  the  strings  such 
dampers  as  may  be  raided  by  the  player  pressing  upon  the  keys,  the  tones  corresponding  to  which  he 
wishes  prolonged,  and  which  leaves  both  hands  free  to  play  other  notes. 

After  the  piano  is,  as  it  were,  put  together,  it  passes  to  the  hands  of  the  toner,  and  by  his  ma- 
nipulation of  the  hammer-heads  it  is  given  a  singing,  resonant  quality  of  tone.  This  is  done  in  various 
ways.  When  it  is  desired  that  the  felt  on  the  hammer-heads  shall  be  softer,  needles  are  used  to 
prick  it  up.  In  square  pianos,  small  pieces  of  fine  leather  are  glued  over  the  felt.  Generally  a 
skillful  toner  can  produce  any  desired  quality  of  tone,  ranging  between  one  that  is  soft  and  singing 
and  one  that  is  hard,  sharp,  and  brilliant.  Before  toning,  the  instrument  is  carefully  examined  and 
regulated.  During  all  the  processes  following  the  stringing  the  piano  is  frequently  tuned,  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  thus  treated  both  before  and  after  passing  into  the  hands  of  each  workman.  After  toning, 
the  piano  is  ac^ain  inspected,  and  then  in  complete  form  is  sent  for  a  thorough  final  exanunation  by 
an  expert.  The  repeated  tunings  have  by  this  time  brought  the  strings  down  to  firm  bearings,  and 
the  mechanical  portions  have  become  well  settled  and  adjusted  to  their  places,  so  that  nothing  remain.^ 
to  be  done  but  to  subject  the  instrument  to  a  general  scrutiny  for  defects  which  may  have  escaped 
previous  notice.  If  any  are  found,  the  piano  is  returned  to  the  proper  workmen,  and  the  faults  are 
corrected.    If  none  arc  noted,  it  receives  a  final  tuning,  and  is  sent  to  the  warerooms.       6.  H.  B. 

PICKAXE.    See  Axes  and  Mine  Appliances. 

PILE-DRIVING  MACHINES.  In  all  cases,  whether  manual  or  steam  labor  is  employed,  the  pile 
is  driven  by  a  blow  which  is  given  by  a  ram  or  monkey.    The  sinking  of  the  pile  depends  on  condi- 
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tions  of  tenacity  and  consolidation  of  the  ground  into  which  it  is  driven,  and  tliese  are  too  varied  and 
complicated  to  be  capable  of  general  expression.  The  following  table  has  been  calculated  according 
to  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  (see  Dynamics),  showing  in  one  column  the  time  of  descents  in  seconds 
of  any  ram  falling  from  1  to  40  ft.,  and  in  the  other  the  force  in  tons  with  which  a  ram  weighing  1 
ton  will  strike  in  falling  from  the  same  height.  The  force  of  the  blow  given  by  a  ram  of  any  other 
weight  than  1  ton  may  be  ascertained  by  this  table,  by  multiplying  the  number  in  the  column  headed 
"  Force  in  Tons  "  by  the  weight  of  the  ram.  Thus,  if  it  is  required  to  determine  the  force  of  a  blow 
given  by  a  ram  of  16  cwt.  falling  from  a  height  of  80  ft.,  opposite  80  we  find  the  tabular  number 
48.9 ;  hence,  16  x  48.9  =  702  cwt.  =  86  tons  2  cwt.,  the  force  required. 

Table  fhoioin^j  Eiiergif  of  Fall  of  Ram  vcigking  1  Ton. 
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Opinions  vary  as  to  the  best  weight  of  ram.  A  heavy  ram  with  a  short  fall,  however,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  %ht  one  with  a  long  fall,  the  latter  being  more  likely  to  split  the  pile ;  the  blow  given  by 
the  former  is  more  solid,  and,  having  a  shorter  fall,  the  blows  are  delivered  quicker.  In  machines  in 
which  the  ram  U  raised  by  hand,  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  one  of  greater  weight  than  1^  ton,  as  it 
then  becomes  unwieldy.  Generally,  however,  the  weight  of  the  ram  should  be  proportional  to  the 
sectional  area  of  the  pile  to  be  driven.  Piles  having  a  diameter  of  10  to  14  in.  require  to  be  driven 
with  a  ram  weighing  from  1,000  to  1,700  lbs.  Sheet  piles,  with  a  breadth  of  9  in.  and  a  thickness 
of  3  or  4  in.,  require  a  ram  weighing  from  1,000  to  1,700  lbs.  The  weight  of  a  ram  required  for  a 
pile  of  any  given  dimensions  with  a  certain  fall  may  be  determined  from  the  following  equations : 
Let  F  equal  the  height  of  the  fall  in  feet,  W  the  wei;;ht  of  the  ram  in  pounds,  B  the  breadth  and  2'  the 
thickness  of  the  pile  in  inches.    Let  L  represent  the  length  of  the  pile  in  feet  and  Wi  its  weight  in 

(F  vc  W^  \ 

R  «7»/  —  ^)*     ^  *^®  P^^®  is  square,  put- 

/Fx  Wi         \ 
ting  5  for  the  length  of  one  of  the  sides  in  inches,  the  formula  becomes  W=  Wx  (  v  «9  r  ~  ^  )• 

By  the  same  formula,  by  simple  inversion  and  reduction,  the  value  of  F,  or  the  fall  proper  for  a 
given  weight  of  ram,  can  also  be  ascertained. 

Steam  is  almost  exclusively  used  as  a  means  for  raising  the  ram  in  modem  pile-4riving  machines. 

The  Nasmyth  File  Driver,  Figs.  3381,  8382,  and  8383,  is  an  example  of  this  class  of  apparatus. 
Fu;.  3381  is  a  front  and  Fig.  8382  a  side  elevation,  and  Fig.  8388  a  sectional  view.  A  is  the  platform 
on  which  the  machine  is  erected,  foimed  of  massive  timbers  and  secured  by  iron  brackets  B,  in  which 
locomotive  wheels  a  are  fitted  to  work  upon  rails  disposed  parallel  and  close  to  the  line  of  piling  on 
which  the  machine  is  desired  to  operate.  C  is  the  vertical  guide-pole,  bolted  to  one  side  of  the  platform 
and  counterbalanced  by  the  boiler  placed  at  the  other  side.  2>  is  a  strong  timber  support,  and  b  b 
arc  adjustable  stays.  On  the  summit  of  the  upright  C  are  the  brackets  B,  wliich  carry  a  chain-pulley 
over  which  works  the  chain  e,  one  end  of  which  is  passed  round  a  barrel  worked  by  the  enpne,  and  the 
other  end  is  attached  to  the  pile-driving  apparatus.  Tlie  driving  engine  consists  of  a  cylinder  F,  Fig. 
33$3,  bolted  to  the  pile-case  O.  The  interior  surface  of  the  latter  serves  as  a  guide  for  the  hammer- 
block,  while  it  is  itself  guided  along  the  upright  C  by  pieces  J,  which  embrace  the  projecting  slips  of 
iron  e  bolted  in  front  of  the  upright  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  lower  end  of  the  pile-case  is 
open,  to  admit  the  head  of  the  pile,  and  is  furnished  with  cast-iron  jaws  bolted  to  its  interior  sur- 
faces ;  these  are  so  formed  as  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  pile  H,  which,  if  we  suppose  the  chain- 
barrel  to  be  left  free  to  revolve,  thus  becomes  the  sole  support  for  the  weight  f)f  the  whole  mass  of 
the  driving  apparatus.  By  these  arrangements  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  pile  is,  by  successive  steps, 
forced  into  the  ground  by  the  action  of  the  hammer  (the  chain-barrel  being  thrown  out  of  gear  with 
its  driving  apparatus  during  the  process),  the  pile-case  with  all  its  appendages,  weighing  about  three 
ton.s,  is  left  at  liberty  to  bear  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  pile,  and  follow  down  along  with  it,  while  at 
the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  means,  the  pile  itself  is  guided  into  a  vertical  course.  /  is  the  steam- 
boiler,  J  the  steam-dome,  and  if  the  jointed  steam-pipe  leading  to  the  cylinder  F.  Referring  to  Fig. 
3388,  L  is  the  steam-valve  chest,  within  which  is  the  D-valve  k;  /is  the  exhaust-port.  At  m  arc 
made  numerous  small  holes  in  the  cylinder  to  allow  of  escape  of  steam  in  case  the  piston  should  rise 
above  them  and  thus  reach  too  great  a  height.  M  is  the  piston;  JVis  the  piston-rod,  having  at  its 
lower  extremity  an  enlargement  n  for  the  purpose  of  affording  means  for  a  slightly  elastic  connec- 
tion by  hard-wood  washers,  between  the  piston-rod  and  hammer-block.  O  is  the  hammer- block,  con- 
8L<«ting  of  a  rectangular  mass  of  cast  iron  weighing  80  cwt.,  and  adapted  to  slide  freely  within  the 
pile-case  O,    At  its  upper  extremity  is  a  recess  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane  o  o,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  tcting  upoo  the  vilve-leTer  bo  aa  to  permit  the  escape  of  iteam  after  it  has  railed  the  ham. 
tner  to  a  Bufficient  height  F  is  the  hammi^r  fltt«d  to  the  block  b;  a  wrougbt-iron  kej  o.  Q  is  the 
Utch-tever.  p  Is  a  small  solid  piston  working  in  a  cylindrioat  part  of  the  valve-chest,  and  attached 
to  the  Tslve  b;  a  short  connecting-rod.  Its  uuder  snrface  is  coostantl;  acted  npon  hj  the  prcsmre 
of  the  Bicam  within  the  Talve-cheat,  so  as  to  cause  the  steam-Talve  to  assiime  the  position  indiuated 


in  Flj,  33B3,  unless  counteracted  by  a  superior  force,  q  Is  the  TaWe-sptndle ;  r,  the  TuNe-teTer ;  », 
the  tripaer,  the  function  o(  which  is  to  keep  the  ateam-valTC  in  each  a  position  an  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  steam  into  the  crlinder  during  the  descent  of  the  hammer-block  ;  (,  the  parallel  bar  against 
which  the  latch-lercr  acts  al  the  t<'nDinatiDn  of  the  stroke,  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  Ibe  valve- 
spindle  from  the  triegcr,  in  order  to  allow  the  steam  to  be  admitted  for  a  fresh  stroke  :  u,  the  paral- 
lal-moiion  bell-craoks ;  and  r,  a  buifer-box  for  restricting  the  travel  of  Ihc  vnlve.     The  machine  is 
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rendered  locomotive  b;  the  borirontal  eogine  R,  which  communicalei  with  the  gupporting  wheels  bj 
suitable  gearing.  H',  tig.  S381,  U  the  pile,  thown  suspended  b;  the  chun  d  and  read;  Co  come 
imder  the  ution  of  the  driving  m&chiiier?,  which  Ib  as  f<JlowB : 

The  pile-case  O  0,  with  its  attached  mocbinerf,  ii  lowered  down  over  the  head  by  rereniug  the 
small  engine  Ii,  bo  that  the  jawB  /'/  rest  upon  the  ehoulderB  of  the  pile,  which  Binks  down  into  the 
ground  by  the  effect  of  the  superincumbent  weight,  till  it  has  reached  soil  eufficienCl;  Bnu  to  support 
it ;  this  is  Indicated  b;  the  chain  t  c  becoming  slack.  The  pinion  y  is  tben  thrown  out  of  gear,  and 
the  steam  is  adniitted  into  the  drivlng-cjlinder  y  bj  taniinfr  the  handle  ('.  The  hamiaer.block  0  'a 
bj  tbia  means  raised  till  the  inclio^  plane  o'  o",  coming  in  contact  witb  the  valTe-leTer  r,  causcE 


Ihc  salve  t  to  assnme  a  position  which  nllowa  the  steam  which  had  served  to  raise  the  hammer  to 
blow  out  into  the  air,  and  the  hammer  descends  and  discharges  its  momentum  in  the  form  of  an 
eueigetic  blow  on  the  head  of  the  pile.  During  the  descent  of  the  hommcr-bloek,  the  steam-valYp 
la  retained  in  its  proper  position  by  the  action  of  the  trigger  i ;  but  by  the  effect  of  the  concussion 
upon  the  bead  of  the  pile,  the  valve-Hplrdle  is  relieved  from  contact  with  the  trigger,  and  the  ateam- 
ralve  assumes  the  position  indicated  in  Fig.  8383,  io  wbich  drcumstonces  the  steam  is  allowed  to  act 
frpely  under  the  piston,  (or  the  purpose  of  again  raising  the  hammer. 

The  ordinary  form  of  pile-driver  used  for  sinking  short  piles  for  buildinp;  foundations  coDsists 
^mply  of  an  upright  guiding-frame  for  the  hammer  or  ram,  as  shown  in  Fig,  SSM.     The  hammer  Is 
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grasped  b;  tongs  shaped  u  shown  in  Fig.  S385,  the  upper  armB  of  which,  when  the  hammer  is  raiaed 
to  the  top  of  the  frame,  enter  betveen  iaclined  plauM,  as  shown  in  Fig.  S3S6.  The  anna  are  tbna 
brought  together,  causing  the  lower  jawa  to  open  and  release  the  hainmev,  whic:i  deacends  upaa 
the  pile.  The  lifting  is  done  by  a  small  enj^ine,  to  the  barrel  of  which  the  hoistiag  rope  is  taken 
after  being  led  ovei'  a  pulley  at  the  summit  of  tbe  frame. 

Sliaa'a  OunpiiioiUr  PUe-Driver  is  represented  in  Kig.  S3S7,  iu  sectional  eleration  and  plan.  Jf  is 
a  mortar  of  cost  Hteel,  and  iV  a  cast-iron  weight.  The  piece  Jf  is  eltipticat  in  section,  as  shown,  and 
embracja  the  head  of  ihc  pile  by  a  racess  in  its  lower  part  In  the  upper  part  Is  a  cyllndKcal  open- 
in;  in  which  the  charge  is  placed.  The  diameter  of  tliis  opeoing  is  bi  in.,  and  its  depth  Ht  in. 
The  weight  is  cylindrical,  with  a  recess  in  the  upper  part  8^  in.  in  diameter  and  21|  in  deep.  It 
carries  below  a  wroughl-iron  rod,  icnuinatiog  in  a  piston  with  steel  rings  P,  making  a  tight  fit  iu  tbe 
mortar  M,  In  the  under  part  ol'the  cast-iron  cross-piece  Tol  the  fiame  is  fixed  a  seoond  piston  O, 
corresponding  to  the  opening  in  the  wdghl  jV.  Tlie  brake  emplojel  for  atoppinj;  the  latter  is  cotn- 
posed  of  a  T-iron  F,  Si  in.  by  2,'„-  in,  by  Beren-xixteenths  of  an  inch,  with  planed  (aces,  held  in 
position  by  parallel  jointed  levers  L,  and  moving  upon  the  supports  fixed  to  the  bracing  of  the  DuUu 
beam.  The  weight  is  adapted  on  ita  rear  facu  to  receive  tbe  action  of  the  brake,  wliich  is  worked 
from  below  by  a  lever  broi^ht  down  to  the  carriage.  The  total  weight  is  about  t  tons.  The  ma- 
chine is  worked  by  two  njeu,  one  for  controlling  it,  and  tbe  other  for  introducing  the  charge.  Sii  or 
eight  workmen  arc  also  required  to  handle  the  piles  and  move  the  madiine.  The  weight  JV  being 
suspended  ao  hi^h  that  the  plunger  has  at  least  89  in.  elevation  above  the  mortar  M,  whidi  rests  on 
the  pile  Co  be  dnven,  the  man  working  the  brake  gives  the  order  to  fire.  On  this,  the  second  at- 
tendant places  the  charge  in  the  mortar,  the  brake  Is  released,  and  the  weight  falls.  On  Ibe  arrival 
of  the  plunger  /'in  the  mortar,  which  it  fits  closely,  the  air  ie  compressed,  forming  an  elastic  cushion, 
the  action  of  which  Is  eierted  on  the  pile,  and  helps  to  dKve  it  by  pressure.  The  air,  thus  compressed 
from  20  to  26  atmospheres,  is  heated  siiffieiently  to  ignite  the  charge.  Then  to  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion has  to  be  added  that  duo  to  the  cxpanalon  of  the  gases,  and  the  pile  is  forced  downward,  but 
without  any  shock. 

A  full  deacription  of  this  apparatus  will  be  found  in  Enffineering,  iii ,  409.  See  also  article 
"  Piie-Driver,"  in  Spon's  "  Dictionary  of  Engineering,"  and  a  series  of  papers  on  itic  "  Cost  of  Driv- 
ing Piles,"  Enffintrrinff,  iiiii.  For  general  data  on  pile-driving,  see  Itankine's  "  Civil  Engineering." 
As  to  use  of  piles  tor  fonndaiions,  see  >'ouKninoN8. 

PILLOW-BLOCKS.     See  Pedkst.lb. 

PINCEHS.     See  yoBOiNc. 

PISTOL.     See  Fir«-.*h¥b,  Consteoctios  of. 

Fl^OKfi.  A  piston  or  plunger  is  a  sliding  piece  which  is  either  driven  by  fluid-pressure,  or  acts 
against  fluid-pressure  as  a  resistance.  Pistons  and  plungers  are  comrnonly  circular  in  section,  and  are 
guided  by  cylindrical  bearing  surfsces  so  as  to  reciprocate  in  a  straight  path.  Other  forms  of  piston 
are  occasionally  used.  A  plunder  is  a  single-acting  piston — that  is,  a  piabin  receiving  the  action  of 
the  fluid  on  one  face  only ;  and  it  is  guided,  not  by  the  cylinder  itself,  but  by  a  stufEng-box  in  the 
<7linder-core.  The  bearing  surface  of  the  plunger,  therefore,  requires  to  be  longer  than  the  Stroke. 
A  lai^  hollow  piston-md  is  termed  a  trunk.     The  pistons  of  pumps  arc  often  termed  btitktU. 

A  piston  may  be  simply  turned  to  fit  the  cylinder  accurately ;  but,  however  good  the  fit  at  flrst, 
the  wear  of  the  cylinder  and  piston  will  gradually  enlarge  the  clearance  between  them,  and  the  leak- 
age will  steadily  increase.  If  a  series  of  recesses  are  cut  around  the  piston's  circumference,  the 
leakage  for  any  given  width  of  clearance  apace  is  less,  because  the  Quid  loses  its  enei'gy  of  motion  at 
each  sudden  enldrgement  of  the  section  of  the  annular  space  between  the  piston  and  cylinder  through 
which  it  is  escaping.  Pistons  of  this  kind  are  used  for  quick-running  pumps,  where  a  small  leakage 
is  not  very  prejudicial.  In  early  forms  of  pistons  iron  packing-rings  were  employed,  forced  out  by 
hemp  packing  behind  them,  which  packing  was  tightened  by  a  projecting  lip  on  the  follower.  The 
rings  in  modem  practice  are  commonly  set  out  by  fiat  steel  springs,  which  are  either  adjustable  by 
tet-Bcrcns,  or  have  sufficient  elasticity  to  act  without  adjustment.    In  cases  where  the  springs  are 


adjuetable  by  set-screws,  graat  care  is  necessary  tn  setting  out  the  rin^ni,  since  this  opcrntion  is 
generally  performed  when  the  cylinder  is  cold,  and  the  rings  expand  considerably  when  heated.  In 
some  instances,  as  in  the  piston  of  the  Porter-Allen  engine,  no  springs  arc  u3«h1,  the  Only  packing 
oonsisting  of  light  rings,  set  out  by  their  own  elasticity.  In  another  form  of  piston  the  pacUng- 
rtogs  are  set  out  by  the  pressure  of  steam,  which  is  admitted  to  the  Interior  of  the  piston. 
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In  Wheelock*s  piston-packing,  Figs.  8888  and  8389,  which  is  lai^dy  used  in  this  country,  the 
rings  are  iu  sections,  joined  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  claimed  by  the  inventor,  that  they  can  adjust 
(hemselTes  and  work  without  leaks  in  cylinders  that  have  become  worn  and  have  irregular  sections. 

In  hydraulic  pistons,  cup-leathers  are  frequently  employed.  The  duid-pressure  acting  on  the  flexi- 
ble leather  cups,  aided  by  their  own  elasticity,  makes  an  exceedingly  stanch  joint,  whatever  the  pres- 
sure may  be.  The  cup-leathers  are  usually  so  arranged  that  one  acts  when  the  piston  moves  in  one 
diix^on,  the  other  when  the  piston  travels  in  the  reverse  dii*ection. 

The  following  formuln  are  given  by  Unwin  (**  fUements  of  Mechanism,"  London,  1877)  for  the 
strength  of  pistons  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  regarding  them  as  simple  metal  disks  supported  at 

the  centre  and  uniformly  loaded.    The  thickness  would  be  =  .0061  dV F  for  wrought  iron,  and 

.0088  dVPfoT  cast  iron ;  in  which  expressions  P  =r  greatest  difference  of  the  pressures  on  the  two 
sides,  estimated  per  unit  of  area,  and  d  =  diameter  of  the  piston.  R.  H.  B.  (in  part). 

PLANES.  The  chisel,  when  inserted  in  one  of  the  several  forms  of  stocks  or  guides,  becomes  the 
plane,  the  general  objects  being  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  blade  can  penetrate  the  wood,  to 
provide  a  definitive  guide  to  its  path  or  direction,  and  to  restrain  the  splitting  in  favor  of  the  cutting 
action.  In  general,  the  sole  or  stock  of  the  plane  is  in  all  respects  an  accui-ate  counterpart  of  the 
form  it  is  intended  to  produce.  Although  convex  surfaces,  such  as  the  outside  of  a  hoop,  may  be 
wrought  by  any  of  the  straight  planes  applied  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
concaTe  plane  would  be  more  convenient.  For  the  inside  of  the  hoop,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
plane  must  not  exceed  the  radius  of  the  work.  For  the  convenience  of  applying  planes  to  very 
small  circles,  some  are  made  very  narrow  or  short,  and  with  transverse  handles,  such  as  the  plane 
for  the  hand-rails  of  staircases.  The  sections  of  planes  are  also  either  straight,  concave,  convex,  or 
mixed  lines,  and  suited  to  all  kinds  of  specific  mouldirgs,  but  we  have  principally  to  consider  their 
more  common  features,  namely,  the  circumstances  of  their  edges  and  guides :  fii-st,  of  those  used 
for  flat  surfaces,  called  by  the  joiners  beneh-planea ;  secondly,  the  ffrooving-j^anes  ;  and  thirdly,  the 
maulding-'planes.  The  various  surfacing  planes  are  nearly  alike  as  regaixls  the  arrangement  of  the 
iron,  the  principal  differences  being  in  their  magnitudes.  Thus  the  maximum  width  is  determined 
by  the  average  strength  of  the  individual,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  with  accuracy  the  recti- 
linear edge.    In  the  ordinary  bench-planes  the  width  of  the  iron  ranges  from  about  2  to  2^  inches.* 

The  lengths  of  planes  are  principally  detem  ined  by  the  degree  of  straightness  that  is  required  in 
the  work,  and  which  may  be  thus  explained:  The  joiner's  plane  is  always  either  balanced  upon  one 
point  beneath  its  sole,  or  it  rests  upon  two  points  at  the  same  time,  and  acts  by  croppirg  off  these 
two  points,  without  descending  to  the  hollow  intermediate  between  them.  It  is  therefore  clear  that, 
by  supposing  the  work  to  be  full  of  small  undulations,  the  spokcshave,  which  is  essentially  a  very 
thorij^ane,  would  descend  into  all  the  hollows  whose  lengths  were  loss  than  that  of  the  plane,  and 
the  instrument  is  therefore  commonly  used  for  curved  lines.  But  the  greater  the  length  of  the  plane, 
the  more  nearly  would  its  position  assimilate  to  the  general  line  of  the  work,  and  it  would  succes- 
sively obliterate  the  minor  errors  or  undulations ;  and  provided  the  instrument  were  itself  i-ectilifi€ai\ 
it  would  soon  impart  that  character  to  the  edge  or  superficies  submitted  to  its  action.  The  following 
table  may  be  considered  to  contain  the  ordinary  measures  of  surfacing  planes : 


r 


NAMES  OF  PLANES.  Ungthi  In  Inebm. 

Mndeling-plancs,  like  smoothing-piaDes 1    to6 

Ordliarr  snioothiiifr-pUuies (f  to  8 

Rebate-places fi 

JaGk-plaiies 12    toll 

Pasel-planee 14^ 

Trytng-planeB 20 

Longplanes 24 

tlointer-planea 28 

Coopers  Jointer- plaoes 60 


to  28 
to  26 
to  80 
to  72 


WidUii  U  Inthm.        Wldthi  of  Irons. 


}t09 
2|to8| 

|to2 
2ito8 

H 
8ito8f 

8* 

H 


V'-tolJ 

Uto2| 

|to2 

2   to£i 

2|to2i 
if 

8* 

8i  to  8f 


._J 


The  succession  in  which  they  are  generally  used  is  the  jack-plnne  for  the  coarser  work,  the  trying- 
plane  for  finer  work  and  trying  its  accuracy,  and  the  smoothing-plane  for  finishing. 

The  leading  difference  between  the  jack-plane  and  the  trying-plane  is  in  the  shape  of  the  iron,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  3390  and  3391.    If  the  iron  of  the  jack-plane  be  looked  at  from  the  front  end  of  the 


8890. 


8391. 


plane,  the  form  of  the  edge  is  seen  to  be  curved,  as  in  Fig.  3390 ;  but  the  iron  of  the  trying-plane  is 
straight,  as  in  Fig.  3391.  Upon  the  curvature  of  the  edge  depends  the  efficient  action  of  the  jack. 
In  using  the  jack,  the  convex  sharp  edge  is  pushed  along  a  horizontal  plank,  penetrating  to  a  depth 
determined  by  the  projection  of  each  vertical  section  below  the  sole  of  the  plane.  The  ends  of  this 
convex  edge  are  actually  within  the  box  of  the  plane ;  consequently  (sidewise),  all  the  fibres  are 
separated  by  cutting,  and  are  theiiefore  smooth  and  not  torn.     The  effect  of  this  upon  the  entire  sur- 

*  The  **iroii  ^  fa  scarcely  a  proper  name  for  the  plane-iron ^'wh\ch  is  a  cutter  or  hktde^  composed  partly  of  iron  and 
ateel;  bat  no  oonftialon  can  arise  from  the  Indiacrlniliiate  a»e  of  any  of  these  tertna. 
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face  is  to  reader  it  irregularly  corrugated.  It  becomes,  as  it  wera,  a  series  of  vallejs  and  separating 
hillocks,  the  valleys  being  arcs  from  the  convexity  of  the  tool,  and  the  separating  hillocks  the  inter- 
sections of  these  aics.  To  remove  these  lines  of  separation  is  the  object  of  the  trying-plane.  This 
is  longer  than  the  jack,  because  the  sole  of  the  plane,  which  is  level,  is,  so  far  as  its  size  goes,  the 
counterpart  of  that  which  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  to  be ;  further,  the  trying-plane  should  be 
broader  than  the  jack,  because  its  object  is  to  remove  the  valleys  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  wood 
below  the  bottoms  of  the  latter.  The  result  therefore  of  the  trying-plane  following  the  jack  is,  first, 
to  remove  all  the  elevations  left  by  the  jack ;  and  second,  to  compensate  by  its  great  length  for  any 
want  of  lineal  truth  consequent  upon  the  depth  of  bite  of  the  jack. 

The  mouth  of  the  plane  is  the  narrow  aperture  between  the  face  of  the  iron  and  the  toear  or 
face  of  the  mortise.  The  angle  between  these  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  wear- 
ing away  of  the  sole,  or  its  occasional  correcdon,  may  cause  but  little  enlargement  of  the  mouth  of 
the  plane ;  at  the  same  time  the  angle  must  be  sufficient  to  allow  free  egress  for  the  shavings,  other- 
wise the  plane  is  said  to  choke.  In  all  the  bench-planes  the  iron  is  somewhat  narrower  than  the 
stock,  and  the  mouth  Is  a  wedge-formed  cavity ;  in  some  of  the  narrow  planes  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  iron  extends  the  full  width  of  the  sole,  as  in  the  rebate  plane. 

The  amount  of  force  required  to  work  each  plane  is  dependent  on  the  angle  and  relation  of  the 
edge,  on  the  hardness  of  the  material,  and  on  the  magnitude  of  the  shaving ;  but  the  required  force 
is  in  addition  greatly  influenced  by  the  degree  in  which  the  shaving  is  bent  for  its  removal  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  The  spokeshave  cuts  perhaps  the  most  easily  of  all  the  planes,  and  it  closely 
assimilates  to  the  penknife ;  the  angle  of  the  blade  is  about  26°,  one  of  its  planes  lies  almost  in  con- 
tact with  the  work,  the  inclination  of  the  shaving  is  slight,  and  the  mouth  is  very  contracted.  The 
spokeshave  works  very  easily  in  the  direction  of  the  gi'ain,  but  it  is  only  applicable  to  small  and 
rounded  surfaces,  and  cannot  be  extended  to  suit  large  flat  superficies,  as  the  sole  of  the  plane  cannot 
be  cut  away  for  such  an  iron,  and  the  perfection  of  the  mouth  is  comparatively  soon  lost  in  grinding 
the  blade.  Plane-irons  are  usually  ground  at  the  angle  of  26°,  and  sharpened  on  the  more  refined 
oilstone  at  86°,  so  as  to  make  a  second  bevel  or  slight  facet ;  the  irons  so  ground  are  placed  at  the 
angle  of  46°,  or  that  of  common  pitch  ;  it  therefore  follows  that  the  ultimate  bevel,  which  should  be 
very  narrow,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  10°  from  the  surface  to  be  planed.  In  the  planes  with  double 
irons,. the  top  iron  is  not  intended  to  cut,  but  to  present  a  more  nearly  perpendicular  wall  for  the 
ascent  of  the  shavingf: ;  the  top  iron  more  effectually  breaks  the  shavings,  and  is  thence  sometimes 
called  the  break-iron.  Now,  therefore,  the  shaving  being  very  thin,  and  constrained  between  two  ap- 
proximate edges,  it  is  as  it  were  bent  c^i.  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  the  cutting  edge,  so  that  the 
shaving  is  removed  by  absolute  cutting^  and  without  being  in  any  degree  split  or  rent  off. 

Some  variation  is  made  in  the  angles  at  which  plane-irons  are  inserted  in  their  stocks.  The  spoke- 
shave is  the  lowest  of  the  series,  and  begins  with  the  small  inclination  of  26°  to  30° ;  and  the  gen- 
eral angles  and  purposes  of  ordinary  planes  are  nearly  as  follows :  Common  jm/cA,  or  46°  from  the 
horizontal  line,  is  used  for  all  the  bench-planes  for  pine  and  similar  soft  woods ;  York  pUchj  or  50° 
from  the  horizontal,  for  the  bench-planes  for  mahogany,  wainscot,  and  bard  or  stringy  woods ;  mid- 
dle pitch,  or  66°,  fo'.'  moul^ling-planes  for  pinc,iand  smoothing-planes  for  mahogany  and  similar  woods ; 
luUf-piiehy  or  60°,  for  moulding-planes  for  mahogany,  and  woods  difficult  to  work,  of  which  bird's- 
eye  maple  is  considarcd  one  of  the  worst. 

Boxwood  and  other  close  hard  woods  may  be  smoothly  scraped,  if  not  cut,  in  any  direction  of  the 
grain,  when  the  angle  constituting  the  pitch  entirely  disappeara ;  or  with  a  common  smoothing-plane, 
in  which  the  cutter  is  perpendicular,  or  even  leans  slightly  forward.  This  tool  is  called  a  neraptng- 
plane,  and  is  used  for  scraping  the  ivory  keys  of  pianofortes,  and  works  inlaid  with  ivory,  brass,  and 
hard  woods ;  this  is  quite  analogous  to  the  process  of  turning  the  hard  woods.  The  cabinet-maker 
also  employs  a  scraping-plane,  with  a  perpendicular  iron,  which  is  grooved  on  the  face,  to  present  a 
series  of  fine  teeth  instead  of  a  continuous  edge ;  this,  which  is  called  a  twftking'plane,  is  employed 
for  roughing  and  scratching  veneers,  and  the  surifaces  to  which  they  are  to  be  attached,  to  make  a 
tooth  for  the  better  hold  of  the  glue.  The  smith's  plane,  for  brass,  iron,  and  steel,  has  likewise  a 
perpendicular  cutter,  ground  to  70°  or  80° ;  it  is  adjusted  by  a  vertical  screw,  and  the  wedge  is 
replaced  by  an  end  screw  and  block. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  pieces  of  wood  will  plane  better  from  one  end  than  from  the  other, 
and  when  such  pieces  are  turned  over  they  must  be  changed  end  for  end  likewise.  The  plane  work- 
ing with  tlie  grain  would  cut  smoothly,  as  it  would  rather  press  down  the  fibres  than  otherwise ; 
whereas,  against  the  gi'ain,  it  would  meet  the  fibres  cropping  out,  and  be  liable  to  tear  them  up. 
The  workman  will  apply  the  smoothing-plane  at  various  angles  across  the  different  parts  of  such 
wood  accoixling  to  his  judgment ;  in  extreme  cases,  where  the  wood  is  very  curly,  knotty,  and  cross- 
grained,  the  plane  can  scarcely  be  used  at  all,  and  such  pieces  are  finished  with  the  steel  scraper. 
This  simple  tool  was  originally  a  piece  of  broken  window-glass,  and  such  it  still  remains  in  the  hands 
of  some  of  the  gun-stock  makers ;  but  as  the  cabinet-maker  requires  the  rectilinear  edge,  he  employs 
a  thin  piece  of  saw-plate.  The  edge  is  first  sharpened  at  right  angles  upon  the  oilstone,  and  it  is 
then  mostly  burnished,  either  square  or  at  a  small  angle,  so  as  to  throw  up  a  trifling  burr  or  wire- 
edge.  The  scraper  is  held  on  the  wood  at  about  60°,  and  as  the  minute  edge  takes  a  much  slighter 
hold,  it  may  be  used  where  planes  cannot  be  well  applied.  The  scraper  does  not  work  so  smootlily 
as  a  plane  in  perfect  order  upon  ordinary  wood  ;  and  as  its  edge  is  rougher  and  less  keen,  it  drags 
up  some  of  the  fibres,  and  leaves  a  minute  roughness,  interspersed  with  a  few  longer  fibres. 

We  may  plane  aa'oss  the  grain  of  hard  mahogany  and  boxwood  with  comparative  facility,  as  the 
fibres  are  packed  so  closely,  like  the  loose  leaves  of  a  book  when  squeezed  in  a  press,  that  they  may 
be  cut  in  all  directions  of  the  grain  with  nearly  equal  fadlity,  both  with  the  flat  and  moulding  planes. 
But  the  weaker  and  more  open  fibres  of  pine  and  other  soft  woods  cannot  withstand  a  cutting  edge 
applied  to  them  parallel  with  themselves,  or  laterally,  as  they  are  torn  up,  and  leave  a  rotigfa  unfin- 
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ifihed  snrfaoe.  The  joiner  iiBes  therefore  for  soft  woods  a  very  keen  plane  of  low  pitch,  and  slidce 
it  across  obliquely,  so  as  to  attack  the  fibre  from  one  end,  and  virtually  to  remove  it  in  the  direction 
of  its  length ;  so  that  the  force  is  divided  and  applied  to  each  part  of  the  fibre  in  succession.  The 
moulding-planes  cannot  be  thus  used,  and  all  mouldings  made  in  soft  wood  are  consequently  always 
planed  lengthwise  of  the  grain,  and  added  as  separate  pieces.  As  however  many  cases  occur  in  car- 
pentty,  in  which  rebates  and  grooves  are  required  directly  across  the  grain  of  pine,  the  obliquity  is 
then  given  to  the  trow,  which  is  inserted  at  an  angle,  as  in  the  skew-rebate  and  fillister,  and  the 
stock  of  the  plane  is  used  in  various  ways  to  guide  its  transit. 

AdjuslabU  irxm  plana  have  very  largely  come  into  use  in  this  country,  and  in  many  particulars 
are  more  convenient  and  effective  than  the  wood-stocked  tools.  Three  forms  of  Bailey^s  adjustable 
planes  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  8892  to  8896.  The  plane-iron  is  fastened  down  to  its  bed  by  means 
of  a  lever  and  a  cam  operated  by  a  thumb-latdi,  instead  of  being  wedged  in,  as  in  the  common 
bendi-plane;  and  when  thus  fastened  it  can  be  readily  set  forwiud  or  withdrawn  as  desired  by 
means  of  the  thumb-screw,  which  is  placed  under  the  bed-piece  and  convenient  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  workman.  Fie.  3892  is  a  jack  and  Fie.  8898  a  smooth  plane.  Fig.  8^94  represents  a  circular 
plane  provided  with  a  flexible  steel  face,  vmich  can  be  adjusted  into  either  convex  or  concave  shape 


by  means  of  thumb-screws  at  each  end,  so  that  the  plane  can  be  used  upon  curved  work.  In  Figs. 
8395  and  3896  are  represented  two  forms  of  adjustable  block-planes.  These  are  adjusted  by  a  screw 
and  lever  movement,  and  the  mouth  can  be  opened  wide  or  made  close  as  the  nature  of  the  woric 
may  require. 

Moyldinff'Flana, — ^All  the  planes  hitherto  considered,  whether  used  parallel  with  the  surfaces,  as 
in  straight  works,  or  as  tangents  to  the  curves,  as  in  curved  works,  are  applied  under  precisely  the 
same  circumstances  as  regards  the  angular  relation  of  the  mouth,  because  the  edge  of  the  blade  is  a 
ri^t  line  parallel  with  the  sole  of  the  plane ;  but  when  the  outline  of  the  blade  is  curved,  some  new 
conditions  arise  which  interfere  with  the  perfect  action  of  the  instrument.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
examine  these  conditions  in  respect  to  the  semicirele,  from  which  the  generality  of  mouldings  may  be 
considered  to  be  derived.  A  small  central  portion  may  be  considered  to  be  a  horizontal  line ;  two 
other  small  portions  may  be  considered  as  parts  of  vertical  dotted  lines ;  and  the  intermediate  parts 
of  the  semicircle  merge  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  line. 

The  reason  why  one  moulding-plane  figured  to  the  half-round  cannot,  under  the  usual  construction, 
be  made  to  work  the  vertical  parts  of  the  moulding  with  the  same  perfection  as  the  horizontal,  exists 
in  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  ordmary  plane-iron  presents  an  angle  of  some  46°  to  60"*  to  the  9ole  of 


the  plane,  which  part  is  meant  to  cut,  it  presents  a  right  angle  to  the  side  of  the  plane,  which  part  is 
not  meant  to  cut.  Thus,  if  the  parts  of  the  iron  of  the  square  rebate-plane,  which  protrude  through 
the  sides  of  the  stock,  were  sharpened  ever  so  keenly,  they  would  only  scrape  and  not  cut^  just  llie 
same  as  the  scraping-plane  with  a  perpendicular  iron.  When,  however,  the  rebate-plane  is  meant  to 
cut  at  the  side,  it  is  called  the  side  rebate-plane,  and  its  construction  is  then  just  reversed ;  that  is,  the 
iron  is  inserted  perpendicularly  to  the  sole  of  the  plane,  but  at  a  horizontal  angle  or  obliquely  to  the 
side  of  the  plane,  so  that  the  cut  is  now  only  on  the  one  side  of  the  plane,  which  side  virtually 
becomes  the  sole.  A  second  plane  sloped  the  opposite  way  is  required  for  the  opposite  side,  or  the 
planes  are  made  in  pairs,  and  are  used  for  the  sides  of  grooves  and  places  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary 
rebate-plane.  The  square  rebate-plane,  if  applied  all  around  the  semicirele,  would  be  everywhere 
effective  so  lon^  as  its  shaft  stood  as  a  radius  to  the  curve,  as  then  the  angle  of  the  iron  would  be  in 
the  right  direction  in  each  of  its  temporary  situations.  But  in  this  mode  a  plane,  to  be  effective 
throughout,  demands  either  numerous  positions  of  the  plane,  or  an  iron  of  such  a  kind  as  to  combine 
these  several  positions.  Theoretically  speaking,  therefore,  the  face  of  the  cutter  suitable  to  working 
the  entire  semicirele  or  bead  would  become  a  cone,  or  like  a  tube  of  steel  bored  with  a  hole  of  the 
flame  diameter  as  the  bead,  turned  at  one  end  externally  like  a  cone,  and  split  in  two  parts. 
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As  all  the  imperfections  in  the  actions  of  moulding-planes  occur  at  the  vertical  parts,  there  is  a 
general  attempt  to  avoid  these  difficulties  by  keeping  the  mouldings  flat,  or  nearly  without  vertical 
lines.  For  example,  concave  and  convex  planes,  called  hoUows  a$id  rouwU^  include  generally  the  fifth 
or  sixth,  sometimes  about  the  third  of  the  circle ;  and  it  is  principally  in  the  part  between  the  third 
and  the  semicircle  that  the  dragging  is  found  to  exist ;  and  therefore,  when  a  large  part  of  the  circle 
is  wanted,  the  plane  is  applied  at  two  or  more  positions  in  succession.  In  a  similar  manner  large 
complex  mouldings  often  require  to  be  worked  from  two  or  more  positions  with  different  planes, 

8398. 


M. 


^ 


even  when  none  of  their  parts  are  undercut,  but  in  which  latter  case  this  is  of  course  indispensable. 

And  in  nearly  all  mouldings  the  plane  is  not  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  moulding,  but  at  on  angle 

so  as  to  remove  all  the  nearly  vertical  parts  as  far  toward  the  horizontal  position  as  circumstances 

will  admit. 
Various  forms  of  wooden  moulding-planes  are  represented  in  Figs.  8397  to  8401 
Fi^.  8402  represents  Traut's  adjustable  plane,  which  consists  of  two  sections :  a  fnain  stock,  with 

two  bars  or  arms,  and  a  sliding  section  having  its  bottom  or  face  level  with  that  of  the  main  stock. 

8401. 


IK 


The  tool  can  be  used  as  a  dado  plane  of  any  width,  by  inserting  the  bit  into  the  main  stock  and 
bringing  the  sliding  section  up  to  the  edge  of  the  bit.  The  two  spurs,  one  on  each  section  of  the 
plane,  are  thus  brought  in  front  of  the  edges  of  the  bit.  A  gauge  on  the  sliding  section  regulates 
the  depth  to  which  the  tool  cuts.  By  attaching  a  guard-plate  to  the  sliding  section  the  tool  is  con- 
verted into  a  plough,  a  fillister,  or  a  matching  plane. 

Fig.  3403  represents  a  tonguing  and  grooving  plane.    The  stock  of  this  tool  is  made  of  metal, 
and  it  has  two  cutters  fastened  into  the  stock  by  thumb-screws.    The  guide  or  fence,  when  set  as 


shown,  allows  both  of  the  cutters  to  act ;  and  the  cutters  being  placed  at  a  suitable  distance  apart, 
a  tonguing  plane  is  made.  The  guide  or  fence,  which  is  hung  on  a  pivot  at  its  centre,  may  be 
swung  around,  end  for  end ;  thus  one  of  the  cutters  will  be  covered,  and  the  guide  held  in  a  new 
position,  thereby  converting  the  tool  into  a  grooving-plane.  A  groove  is  cut  to  match  the  tongue 
which  is  made  by  the  other  adjustment  of  the  tool. 

PLANING  MACHINES,  METAL.  The  duty  of  the  metal-planing  machine  is  to  produce  flat  sur- 
faces  on  metal.  Its  essential  parts  are :  a  traversing  table,  on  which  the  work  is  fastened ;  a  bed, 
to  receive  said  table  and  guide  it  in  a  right  line ;  a  cross-slide,  to  support  the  slide-rest  carrying  the 
tool ;  standards  bolted  to  the  bed  and  supporting  the  cross-slide ;  and  the  mechanical  devices  for 
feeding  and  reticulating  purposes. 

The  principal  features  of  difference,  and  in  most  cases  of  advantage,  existing  in  American  machines 
as  compared  with  those  of  European  makers,  are:  1.  The  employment  of  two  driving-belts,  one  for 
the  forward  and  the  other  for  the  back  movement ;  2.  Frictional  or  other  devices  for  actuating  feed, 
independent  of  the  tappets  on  the  carriage,  which  are  employed  to  shift  the  belts  only ;  8.  Narrow 
driving-belts  moving  at  a  high  speed  to  facilitate  shifting  or  removing  the  carriage  movement ;  4. 
The  arrangement  of  the  gearing  in  machines  having  what  is  called  rack  movement,  so  that  a  large 
wheel  instead  of  a  small  pinion  is  employed  as  a  last  mover.  Nearly  all  American  makers  employ 
the  rack-and-pinion  movement ;  the  Sellers  machine,  which  is  illustrated  farther  on,  being  the  most 
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corupicnooa  exception.  Tbe  gearing,  and  indeed  all  parts,  have  been  Increased  in  strength,  and  the 
racks  and  all  vheels  are  in  most  casca  cut.  Tbe  advaDtsge  of  two  bells  instead  of  one  lies  in  tlic 
fac-I  tbat  ihe  eitn  belt  foe  running  back  is  driven  at  double  tbe  speed  of  the  one  for  cutiloir,  and 
takes  the  place  of  what  maj  be  called  the  dUTerentUl  Rearing  which  has  to  be  employed  on  Gin^lc- 
belt  machines.  The  difference  In  the  speed  of  morement  is  attained  bj  puUe]^  o!  different  diameter 
on  the  countershafts,  so  that  tbe  same  pallefs  uid  wheels  on  the  machine  answer  for  the  forward 
and  backward  morement.  In  this  waj'  the  amount  of  detail  is  greatly  reduced  ;  the  weight  of  the 
reieiBible  gearing  is  much  less ;  and  as.  tielta  are  Bubstitntcd  for  wheels,  there  is  an  abeence  of  that 
noise  and  jar  which  is  common  to  most  machines  operated  with  one  bciL  With  two  belts,  the  dis- 
tance they  hare  to  be  moved  in  shifting  ia  only  one-half  as  mach  as  for  a  single  one ;  that  is,  with 
one  belt  a  loose  pulley  must  be  introduced  between  the  two  diiviDg-pulleys,  so  thitc  the  belt  will  not 
la(^  the  machine  b;  being  partially  on  both  pulleys  at  a  time.  In  the  cose  of  two  belts,  they  are 
not  shifted  simultaneously,  but  one  is  moved  before  tbe  other,  so  that  iatermediate  loose  pulleys  arc 
net  required. 

Frielkm<d  Fttdinff  DatUa. — There  are  in  use  four  plans  of  actuating  the  feedinf-gear  of  planing 
machines,  as  follows :  1.  By  tappets  on  the  carriage,  the  reversing  and  feed  movement  being  accom- 
plished by  the  Srst  mover ;  this  is  the  common  plan  in  Eurapeon  practice.  2.  By  clutches  which  are 
engaged  and  disenga^^  by  positive  nMchanism.  8.  FricIion.clutcheB  which  maintain  a  oonstant 
torrianal  strain  from  right  to  left  throughout  the  strobe  of  the  machine.  4.  Friction-clutches  which 
are  engaged  and  disengaged  as  soon  as  the  feed-movement  is  performed,  and  nmsume  no  power  when 
not  acting. 

The  tappet-feed  has  nearly  disappeared  in  American  practice.  Planing  bi«chines  ore  "bundled," 
as  it  is  termed,  mainly  by  means  of  the  shiftillg  ge«riag  ;  that  is,  the  table  is  stopped  and  started, 
moved  forward  or  back  in  ■ettinz  tools,  and  bo  on,  by  means  of  a  handle  operatii^  the  belt-shifting 
eyes.     The  overhead  shaft  is  seldom  stopped  for  any  temporary  purpose,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  ho* 


t  it  would  be  to  have  the  feeding-gear  combined  with  the  shifting  ur  rcvcnung  move- 
ments.    (See  Ettffinetrvig,  xxii. :  "  Uachine  Tools  at  the  Centennial  Exposition.") 

TTu  Sklen  Pianiag  Machine,  invented  by  Bodmer  in  1S41,  and  subsequently  greatly  improved  by 
Uessra.  William  Sellers  k  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  is  chieSy  notable  for  its  method  of  giving  motion  to 
the  rack.  This  is  imparted  by  a  peculiar  form  of  spiral  pinion  upon  a  drivina-shaft,  which  crosses 
the  bed  diagonally.  This  machine  is  illustrated  in  a  full-page  engraving,  and  in  F^gs.  3404  to  S411. 
Id  addition  to  the  peculiar  mcchstdsm  above  noted,  one  of  its  essential  features  is  the  employment 
of  slide-rests  tor  operating  upon  horizontal  surfaces,  while  the  ordinary  slide-real  is  working  upon  ver- 
tical ones.  This  not  only  effects  a  great  saving  of  time,  but  insures  that  the  Hnished  surfaces  shall 
■tand  at  right  angles,  indrpendently  of  any  skill  in  setting  the  work.  The  table  ia  furnished  with  a 
rack,  which  recdves  motion  through  a  peculiar  form  of  spiral  pinion,  A  in  the  plan  view,  tig,  3404. 


This  ia  placed  upon  a  driving-shaft  which,  aa  above  stated,  croasei  the  bed  diagonally  and  passes 
out  in  the  rear  at  the  upright,  on  the  side  where  the  workman  stands.  This  shaft  is  driven  from  the 
polley-shaft  by  means  of  the  beveUwheel  and  pinion  C  and  D.     By  this  simple  driving  arrangement. 


a  vet7  smooth  and  uniform  motion  ia  imparted  to  the  table;  tbe  pinion  has  four  teeth,  a 
fact  a  short  piece  of  a  coarse  screw,  the  position  of  the  teeth  upon  the  same  being  like  the  threads 
o'.  a  screw  at  a  steep  pitch,  and  of  a  like  number  of  threads  to  that  of  the  teeth  in  the  pinion.  The 
driving-shaft  revolves  in  bearings  at  both  ends  of  the  spiral  pinion  ;  these  hearings  are  cast  in  the 
bod  anil  connected  by  a  troui^h  surrounding  tbe  pinion,  which  trough  is  covered  by  Caps  under  the 
rack,  ihos  preventing  chips  and  dust  from  reaching  the  pinion;  the  oil  placed  upon  these  bearing 
can  escape  only  into  this  trough,  and  furnishes  sufficient  lubricating  material  fur  the  pinion  and 
rack.  Tbe  diapodlion  of  the  drivir.g-shaft  and  gearing,  which  is  shown  in  Figs.  B4IM  and  340S,  may 
be  considered  as  an  improvement  over  tlic  frequently  adopted  plan  of  placing  the  driving-^ear 
and  pulley  in  front  of  tlie  uprights  on  the  side  of  the  machine  opposite  to  tbe  attendant  -.  in  which 
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porition  these  parts  and  tbe  belu  are  apt  to  Interfere  with  the  plaaina  of  pieces  orerfaanging  on  that 
side  of  the  table,  and  are  out  of  reach  of  the  operator.  The  tnnsmUgloa  of  motion  to  the  table  from 
a  high-speeded  belt  is  accomplished  b7  a  thigle  pair  of  bercls,  the  larger  of  wliiob  maf  be  ersilj' 
made  of  sucb  dUmeter  relative  (o  the  pioioD  as  to  giTe  the  required  reduction  of  apeed  and  trans- 
tniHioii  of  power  without  the  iDtcrrention  of  gcariii);. 

The  device  for  shiftln);  tbe  belt,  ahomi  in  Fig.  3404,  consists  of  a  euriouslj-shaped  lever  Z,  vibra- 
tii^  horiionlallj  upon  a  fulcrum-pin  placed  between  the  fulcnuns  of  the  two  belt-Ghifleis  M  and  JV, 


tbe  whole  being  supported  upon  an  upward  extension  from  the  cap  of  the  rear  bearing  of  the  pullej- 
shaft.  The  middle  arm  ia  provided  on  opposite  sidea  with  an  internal  and  an  eitemsl  projection  or 
tooth,  these  teeth  meahiag  with  correspocdtng  notches  and  projections  on  the  respective  shifters ; 
the  teeth  upon  the  middle  lever  are  relatively  so  disposed  thil  tbe  motion  of  one  shifter  is  effected 
and  completed  before  that  of  the  other  is  commenced,  which  arrangement  combines,  with  the  least 
possible  lateral  motion  of  the  belt  in  shifting,  the  important  advantage  of  entirely  removing  tbe  one 
belt  from  the  driving-pulley  before  the  other  begins  to  take  hold  to  reverse  its  motion.  The  shifting 
ia  thus  effected  with  vei?  little  power,  and  the  Bhricldng  and  undue  straining  of  belts  avoided.  The 
Tarialion  of  stroke  of  the  table  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  usual  adjustable  stops  on  the  side  of  the 
table,  which  stops  actuate  tbe  above-described  shitting  device  by  means  of  a  doublc-srmed  lever  and 
Unk  connection. 

The  usual  screw  and  central  feed-shaft  arc  provided  on  the  croas-liead  for  transmitting  either 
a  horizontal  or  a  vertical   feed-motion  to  the  pUnltig  tool   in  either  direction.    They  receive  a 
variable  amount  of  motion  for  any  required  feed  through  a  ratchet-wheel,  fitted  interchangeably  to 
their  sqoared  eilremities  at  the  front  end  of  the  cross-head,  where  tbe  ratchet-wheel  is  actuated 
by  tbe  toothed  segment  shown  in  Fig.  8405  at  A.    This  receives  at  each  end  of  the  stroke  the 
required  alternate  movement  in  opposite  directions  from  a  crank-dldl  B  below,  by  means  of  a  light 
vertical  fccd-rod.     As  shown  in  Figs.  8407  and  8408,  the  crank-pin  on  the  feed-dtsk  below  is  so 
arranged  that  Its  throw  and  amount  of  feed  can  be  conveniently  varied  and  adjusted  during  the  cut- 
ting stroke  of  the  table,  while  tbe  uacbine  is  in  motion.    By  means  of  an  Ingeaionsly-contrived 
double  pawl  and  ratchet-wheel,  derivinc  motion  from  a  pinion  on  tbe  front  end  of  the  pulley-shaft, 
tiie  crank-plate  is  at  each  reveriioa  of  the  stroke  alternately  moved  a  half  revolatiou,  and  dleeugaged 
in  either  direction ;  fric- 
tion  is  only  employed  MIS. 
to  throw  tbe  pawl  into 
gear  at  each  change  of 
motion,    whereupon    a 
positive  motion  of  the 
crank-disk   is   kept  up 
by   the   ratchet  -  wheel 
until  the  pawl  is  disen- 
gaged  from   tho  teeth 
of  the  ratdiet-wheel  by 
a  poaitive  stop.    Figs. 
8409,    8410,    and   3411 
show  the  construction  of 
the  eroes-slide  and  main 
slide-rest.    In  nearly  all 

modem  planing  machines  tbe  cnttiag  tool  is  hnng  to  what  Is  called  an  apron,  so  adjusted  as  to  allow 
the  tool  to  swing  loose  on  the  back  stroke  of  the  planer-table,  but  to  be  held  rigidly  when  cuttirg. 
In  large  planes,  wben  the  neigbt  of  the  tool  ia  great,  and  in  all  fine  planing,  this  liberation  of  the 
tool  is  not  sufBcient  of  itself.  In  the  present  machine  arrangements  are  provided  whereby  the  tool- 
point  can  be  lifted  clear  of  tbe  work  on  the  bock  stroke,  and  dropped  into  place  ready  Tor  the 
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cut  after  the  article  to  be 
planed  has  passed  under  it. 
This  is  effected  by  lifting 
the  tool,  in  every  position 
of  the  slide-rest,  from  with- 
in the  cross-head,  without  in- 
terfering with  any  of  the  ma* 
chinery  working  the  feeds, 
which  occupy  the  centre, 
about  which  the  adjustable 
pail  of  the  saddle  rotates. 

An  example  of  the  adap- 
tation of  this  planer  to  spe- 
cial uses  is  represented  in 
llg.  8412,  which  is  a  ma- 
cliine  for  planing  connect- 
ing-rods and  similar  work. 
It  is  arranged  with  two  sets 
of  uprights  and  standards, 
with  a  double  saddle  on 
each  cross -head,  carrying 
four  cutting  tools  as  shown, 
BO  that  it  may  be  employed 
to  plane  the  four  ends  of 
two  connecting-rods  or  four 
single  bars  or  rods  simul- 
taneously. The  shortness 
of  the  uprights  gives  great 
rigidity.  The  mechanical 
contrivances  for  operating 
the  table  are  the  same  as 
already  described. 

Th£  Fredand  Tool  Workt 
PJansr.— Figs.  8418  and 
8414  represent  a  plan  and 
front  elevation  of  a  plan- 
ing machine  constructed  by 
the  Freeland  Tool  Works, 
New  York.  This  machine, 
which  is  8  ft.  in  width  by  6 
ft.  in  height,  is  driven  by 
two  belts  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  ma- 
chSie  on  the  pulleys  shown 
— the  belt  on  the  large  pul- 
leys driving  the  apparatus 
while  cutting,  and  the  belt 
on  the  small  pulley  driving 
the  reverse  way.  The  pow- 
er Is  transmitted  through  a 
series  of  spur-  and  bevel- 
gears  to  the  main  shaft, 
which  extends  across  the 
machine  and  is  firmly  sup- 
ported in  substantial  bear 
ings.  This  shaft  carries  a 
solid  Y-pinion  about  10  in. 
in  diameter,  which  gears 
into  a  corresponding  radc 
on  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
and  which,  it  is  said,  im- 
parts to  the  table  a  motion 
as  steady  and  free  from  jar 
as  if  driven  by  a  screw. 
The  table  is  strongly  ribbed, 
and  has  T-grooves  and  also 
square  holes  for  plugs  and 
bolts  to  secure  the  work  by. 
The  cross-slide  has  two  load- 
ers which  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  hav- 
ing up,  down,  and  trans- 
verse feed-motions,  and  cao 
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be  adjusted  to  any  angle.  The  feed-motion  is  communicated  by  a  vertical  rod  on  the  side  of  the 
machine.  The  cross-slide  is  raised  or  lowered  by  power.  A  shaft  on  top  of  the  cross-brace,  having 
a  pulley  on  one  end,  gears  into  the  elevating  screws  and  raises  or  lowers  as  desired.  The  beds  of 
these  machines  are  so  constructed  that,  when  necessary  to  accommodate  very  larfre  work,  one  of  tlie 
uprights  may  be  shifted  back  from  its  usual  position.  Fig.  8416  represents  the  belt-shifting  device 
used  in  connection  with  the  above-described  planer. 

FUmtr-Toolt. — The  cutting  tools  used  in  planers  are  similar  to  those  employed  for  turning.  (See 
Lathe-Tools,  Turning.)  It  is  easier,  however,  in  planing-tools,  to  conform  to  the  principle  of  keep- 
ing the  cutting  edge  level  with  the  centre  of  the  tool-steel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8416.  The  cutting  edpe 
Ol  the -tool  may  be  dragged  much  more  in  planer-work  than  in  lathe- work,  because  the  distance  be« 
tween  the  cutting  edge  and  the  perpendicular  line  passing  through  the  body  of  the  tool  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence.    Tools  having  as  much  drag  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  8417  are  often  employed.    In 
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cases  where  the  tool  is  necessarily  weak,  and  yet  must  be  keen  in  order  to  make  a  clean  cut,  it  is  well 
to  dve  it  a  fixint  rake  by  curving  the  front  face  as  shown  on  the  grooving-tool.  Fig.  8418. 
rower  required  for  Metal-PlanerB. — ^According  to  Hartig's  experiments,  the  power  required  to  plane 

away  cast  iron  is  found  by  the  formula  -P  =  IT  /  .01 55  -|-  j ,  in  which  P  represents  the  power 

required,  W  the  weight  of  cast  iron  removed  per  hour  in  pounds,  and  b  the  average  sectional  area  of 
the  shavings  in  square  inches. 

For  planing  steel,  wrought  iron,  and  gun-metal  with  cuts  of  an  average  character,  the  same  authority 
gives: 

Planing  steel P=  0.112  W.  . 

Planing  wrought  iron P=    .052  W. 

PUning  gun  metal P  =  .0127  VT. 

PLAKINO  MACHINES,  WOOD.  These  machines  are  designed  for  producing  planed  surfaces, 
and  for  reducing  material  to  any  desired  dimensions.  The  methods  of  feeding  the  timber  and  of 
using  the  cutters  vary  with  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Two  principal  classes  of  machines 
may  however  be  recognized,  viz. :  those  in  which  the  table  is  njoved  by  the  feeding  mechanism,  and 
those  having  a  stationary  table,  the  feeding  being  accomplished  by  means  of  rollers.  They  may  also 
be  divided  as  regards  the  mode  of  cutting :  one  class  having  a  horizontal  arm  with  a  cutter  fixed  in 
each  end  of  it,  the  arm  revolving  over  the  timber  as  the  latter  is  carried  on  the  moving  table ;  while 
in  the  second  class  the  cutting  is  performed  by  a  rotating  cylinder  carrying  two  or  more  knives. 

Swrfaee-FlanerB  are  those  which  are  primarily  intended  for  smoothing,  trimming,  or  squaring  up 
lumber  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  perfectly  put  of  wind. 

The  Daniels  or  traverse  planing  machine  cuts  the  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
and  belongs  to  the  class  in  which  the  cutters  are  attached  to  the  end  of  a  rotating  horizontal  arm. 
An  example  of  an  improved  machine  of  this  class,  devised  by  Mr.  J.  Richards,  is  given  in  Fig.  8419. 
The  framing  is  of  iron,  and  the  carriage  is  of  similar  material  with  a  wooden  face.  The  timber  is 
held  to  the  carriage  by  the  pivoted  pawl  shown  at  A  and  the  wedge  B,  The  two  cutting  tools,  C  and 
D,  are  attached  to  the  horizontally  revolving  frame  E^  which  is  driven  by  the  belt  F,  The  pulley 
G  is  made  long  to  accommodate  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  cutter-head  and  frame  E^  to  suit  varying 
thicknesses  of  Umber,  the  belt  always  maintaining  its  horizontal  position  notwithstanding  the  vertical 
height  of  the  pulley  (7.    The  pulley  Q  is  carried  by  a  vertical  frame,  which  is  adjusted  for  height 
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b;  a  screw  i^eraKd  thrgugb  the  mediani  of  the  hand-wheel  H,  the  bcrel^gean  7,  and  the  wrew  /, 
(he  last  being  attached  to  itie  frame.  The  feed  provided  is  a  nick  and  wbeel  beneath  the  frame,  and 
ia  capable  of  three  chuigea. 

Another  form  of  aur£u»-planer  is  represented  in  Elg.  S420.  This  Bmootbs  but  one  iide  In  Its 
^leration,  the  lumber  passing  between  two  pairs  of  rollers  under  the  pressure-tMTs,  and  bebig  gau^ 
to  an  aoourate  tliickneaB  hj  pasting  over  a  smoothlj-flnished  table,  wbJch  ia  adjustable  lo  tbe  re- 
quired thidmesB.    The  frame  or  c^umn  of  the  machine  is  a  continuons  casting,  luTing  ^e  cross- 


pieces,  sides,  and  bearings  for  the  cjriinder  all  combined  fn  one  piece,  forming  an  inSeiible  frame. 
The  feeding-rotis  are  geared  and  readily  started  and  stopped  while  the  cjllnder  is  revolving.  The 
table  or  platen  is  cast  m  one  piece ;  it  is  provided  with  friction-rolicrs  and  adjusted  b;  a  hand-wheel 
and  screws  connected  b;  bevel-gearing,  and  the  thickness  of  the  stuff  being  planed  is  indicated  b;  a 
finger  and  graduated  plate.  The  pressure-bars  are  arranged  closely  to  the  periphery  of  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  cylinder,  the  bar  before  the  cut  swinging  from  a  centre  as  it  rites  to  the  tbiekaees  of  tbe 
rough  material,  and  after  the  cut  being  slightly  fieiible  and  adjustable  to  the  wear  of  the  different  parts. 

Ftantvt   and  Matdun.  —  Among 
"**  planing  machines,  the  Woodworth  or 

faorizootal  rotating  cylloder  planer, 
with  the  combinations  of  pressure- 
rolls  or  bars  for  surface  planing  and 
vertical  rotary  heads  for  tonguing 
or  matching  and  grooving,  is  nota- 
ble among  tbe  Gret  in  importance, 
for  its  present  perfection  of  oon- 
structioD,  and  the  S]>eed  with  which 
it  accompliahes  its  work.  An  exam- 
ple of  a  four-roll  machine  or  this 
type,  as  manufactured  by  Messre.  J. 
A.  Fay  t  Co.,  is  given  in  Fig.  S4!l. 
This  will  surface  up  to  S4  in.  wide 
and  4  in.  thick,  and  tongue  and 
groove  and  nialch  up  to  14  in.  in 
widcb.  It  has  four  feeding-rolls  of 
large  diameter,  which  will  admit  stuff 
4  in.  in  thickness.  A  weighting  at- 
tachment is  provided,  which  ioauraa 
uniform  pressure  on  the  lumber  with- 
out regard  lo  tbe  variations  in  tbidt- 
nesB  caused  by  uneven  sawing.  The 
cylinder  carries  three  knives,  and  is 
fitted  with  three  lips. 

The  mode  of  o[)cratlon  and  details 
of  planers  of  this  class  will  be  un- 
derstood from  the  full-page  plate  of 
the  Wdode  planer  and  matcher,  and 
the  sectional  view  of  the  same  shown  in  Hg.  342S.  X  represents  a  board  or  piece  of  wood,  which 
is  passed  into  the  machine  over  the  friction-roll  R  and  the  table  7*'.  A*  A''  are  the  tower  feed- 
rolls  over  which  the  board  passes.  A^  A^  are  the  upper  feed-rolls,  which  arc  scluatcd  by  expansion 
gearing  (Fig.  342R)  in  connection  with  the  lower  rolls,  and  which  licar  upon  the  surface  of  tbe  board 
with  an  adjustable  weighted  pi-esnure  (shown  io  Fig.  3424),  allowing  them  lo  be  set  at  any  length  for 
the  desired  thickness  of  lumber  to  bo  planed.  B  is  the  top  cylinder,  carrying  three  or  more  cutters 
and  revolving  at  a  speed  of  3,000  or  4,000  revolutiooa  per  minute.     C  is  tlie  yictdiug-hinged  pres- 
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ture-btr,  bung  on  links  B',  and  fielding  to  any  inequalilies  in  the  thicknesB  of  the  unplancd  lumber, 
but  holding  it  finnlf  bj  means  of  the  weight  C  \  preventing  the  fibreB  of  the  wood  from  le&ring  oul 
under  the  Ufting  action  of  the  cutters.    2)  is  tbe  adjustable  yielding  pressure-bar,  holding  the  board 
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in  ■  sirnUar  muiner  after  the  mirftce  hu  been  planed.     O  is  tbe  imder  cjlioder,  which  reroWee  Id 
the  opposite  direction  to  tlie  top  cylinder,  and  carries  cutters  which  act  upon  tiie  ander  surfaoe  of  the 
board,  which  is  held  down  by  tbe  pressure-Bhoe  J.     H  and  H^  are  preMure-bani  acting  apon  tbe 
ftame  general  priadple  b9  C  and  D. 
Sitt.  round  bar  extending  acrosB  the 
machine,  upon  which  lUde  the  match- 
er-trames,  containing  spindles  O,  run- 
ning in  boiea  i"  and  /",  and  carry- 
ing ihe  head  3t. 
Each  machine  is  provided  with  two 
.    Kti   of   luatcher-trameB  and  -heads, 
which  are  adjustable  across  tbe  ma- 
chine to  auj  desired  poaitiOD,  being 
tnoved  bT  screws  and  rods  extending 
to  tbe  work-end  of  the  tnaobine,  wliere 
their  position  is  indicated  by  scales 
and  pointers  and  regulated  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.   Between  these  match- 
er-heads passes  the  board  to  hare  its 
edges  tongued  and  grooved,  the  chip- 
breakers  y.  Figs.  3422  and  S4Z3,  be- 
ing pressed  against  llic  edges  in  close  pioiimitj  to  the  line  of  the  cotters,  and  preventing  tbe  splin- 
tering or  turning  out  of  luiots  and  cross-grained  parts, 
fig.  S4S6  represents  a  section  of  the  lop  cylinder  with  bars,  etc    Fig.  S1S4  shows  the  manner  of 
connecting  die  top-o/linder  boxes  by  a  yoke  nin- 
Dlng  underneath  the  bed  of  the  machine  (see  JS, 
tig.  34SSI    The  boxes  on  the  top  cutler-head  are 
tied  together  by  means  of  a  yoke  extending  across 
and  underneath  the  bed  of  the  machine,  thus  giv- 
ing free  access  to  set,  reset,  and  sharpen  tbe  cut- 
ters.   The  object  of  having  the  boxes  tied  togeth. 
er  is  to  keep  them  in  line,  and  avoid  cnun]Hng 
and  twisting  of  journals.    >'ig.  S4£S  give*  a  per- 
spective view  of  the  expansion  gearing. 

Tlie  Hand-feeding  Jlaning   Machiru,  Fig.  3487, 

is  largely  employed  for  the  simpler  operations  of 

tbe  worksliop.    The  revolving  cutlers  are  upon  a 

I   cutter-bar  aa  shown.    The  face  o(  the  work  to  be 

planed  Is  rested  upon  the  face  of  tbe  table.    The 

I    table  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one  In  front  and 

I    one  in  the  rear  of  the  cutter-bar.     The  vrork  Is 

.    placed  on  the  front  half  of  the  table,  which  is 

i    adjusted  In  distance  below  the  top  of  the  drele 

descrilied  by  the  revolving  cutters  to  r^ulate  the 

•iDonnl  of  the  cut.    The  back  half  of  the  table  is  stationary,  with  the  plane  of  its  surfaw  in  a  right 

line  with  the  top  of  the  circle  of  motion  of  Ihe  revolving  cutters.     The  object  of  this  arrange- 

meat  is  as  follows :  The  surface  of  tbe  front  table,  upon  which  the  work  lies  previous  to  Its  being 

fed  to  the  cutlere,  ads  as  a  

guide  In  that  operation ;  bat 
after  tbe  work  has  passed 
tiw  cutteTB,  the  part  planed 
meets  the  surface  of  the  rear 
table,  which  acts  as  a  guide 
10  the  planed  surface,  and 
prevents  Ihe  work  from  rock- 
ing upon  Ihe  table,  aa  it  oth- 
erwise would  do.  The  gauges 
shown  upon  tbe  tables  arc  for 
guides  lo  rest  work  against, 
and  serve  to  r^ulate  the  an- 
cle at  which  the  surfaces  are 
planed. 

I^g  -  Planer.— The  term 
pony -planer  is  applied  to 
iimal  I  planing  machines.  That 
shown  in  ¥\g.  3428  Is  express-  .. 
ly  designed  for  fine  work. 
The  table  raises  and  lowers 
to  adjust  the  depth  of  the 

cut,  and  a  wale  of  indies  is  afBxed  to  the  front  of  the  machine  to  facilitate  selling  the  table  for  the 
thickneiia  of  the  work.  It  is  provided  with  a  Ixilt-tightencr,  by  means  of  which  the  licit  is  made 
tn  be  tight  upon  the  pulley,  causing  it  to  revolve  snd  the  machine  to  start ;  or,  (he  belt  niuning 
loose,  Ihe  machine  will  stop. 
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Mootding  to  Hartig,  is  (empt;),  i*  = 


Flna.  Bed  Beech,  ulns  Cutten.  Beil  Beech,  nilng  Ciittli«  Dliki. 

.0226S  „  .00781 

^'=,0666  +  — Ps.OSSaS  +  — r—  P  =  .0696  +  B.188t 

Here  P  =  horae-power  re(|uircd  to  produce  I  cubic  foot  of  shingles  per  hmir,  A  =  tbo  h^lit  of 
wood  cut  down  to  ronn  the  moulding  in  inches,  and  (  =  the  average  Bectional  area  of  the  abaTlngt 
In  square  Inches. 

PLANOMETER,  or  SURFACE-PLATE.  This  is  a  tnily^urfaced  metal  p1at«  uaed  as  a  tast  tor 
the  prodaction  of  other  flat  surfacea.  Bj  its  aid  the  spring  due  to  tbe  pressure  placed  upon  the 
work  b;  holllog  it  Id  the  screwed-up  jawB  of  a  chuoli,  or  b;  supporting  in  any  other  va;  with  nif* 
fident  force  to  detain  it  against  the  pressure  of  a  cutting  tool  held  In  a  machine,  may  be  dstadied 
and  removed  by  subsequent  manipula^on  perfonned  when  the  surTace-plate  is  at  rest  and  not  under 
tiuch  pressure.  In  suiCacea  cut  by  a  steel  tool  there  are  always  marks  denoting  projecttons  and 
dopressioQS,  which  are  termed  tool-marks ;  and  in  surfaces  tni«l  by  grinding  proceasea,  tbe  softer 
part»  or  the  metal  will  grind  away  when  the  process  consists  of  permitting  one  metal  face  to  come  In 
contact  with  the  other,  with  a  film  of  grinding  material  between.  If  the  plate  is  operated  apon 
by  a  revolving  wheel,  the  surface  will  eihibit  innomerable  fine  scratches,  ajid  the  harder  parts  of 
the  metal  will  become  locally  heated,  causing  local  eipansioo  ;  so  that  it  is  an  excellent  wbeel-gnxiDd 
surface  tiiat  will  show  0  per  cent,  of  iCs  area  in  actual  contact  when  placed  upon  another  smooth 
and  truly-9ur raced  plate.  The  advantage  of  ground  surfaces  is,  thai  the  metal  may  be  hardened 
with  a  view  to  resist  the  abrasion  due  to  being  rubbed  upon  other  surfaces  to  test  them.  Tlie  Dsdal 
method  of  producing  true  plane  surfaces  is  to  finish  them  with  a  scraper,  removing  with  this  tool 
the  parts  which  testing  shows  to  protrude.  Tbe  defect  of  this  system  is,  that  the  surface  formed  by 
BOrflpil^  consiatH  of  innumcrBble  small  hills  and  hollows,  the  tops  of  the  hills  bdng  a  true  surface  ; 
but  since  the  depths  of  the  hollows  are  variable,  the  plate  soon  hecomes  untrue,  because  tbe  bearinff 
surface  becomes  locally  increased  where  the  hollows  are  the  shallowest,  and  tiie  wear  on  the  increased 
surface  is  less  than  at  other  parts. 

To  keep  a  sarfacc-plate  true,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  the  area  covered  by  the  work 
shall  be  in  equal  contact,  because  there  is  much  more  wear  upon  the  middle  than  at  and  toward  the 
edges  of  the  surface.  This  arises  from  the  practice  of  workmen  to  use  the  middle  part  of  the  far- 
face  more  thnn  the  outer  portions,  especially  when  the  plate  is  (as  frequently  is  most  convenient) 
balanced  upon  the  work.  As  an  improvement  upon  the  Efcraping  process,  filing  and  polishing  have 
been  used  to  produce  plane  surfaces  of  great  truth,  smoothness,  and  finish.  The  rationale  of  this 
process  is  as  follows :  All  metal  bodies  become  defleoied  by  their  own  weight  in  sufllcient  d^ree  to 
tic  of  proc^ml  importanoe  in  a  Burfaoe.plate  of  even  6  inches  square.  The  amount  of  tfae  deflection 
will  always  depend  upon  the  weight  and  disposition  of  the  metal  and  position  of  its  retting  pi^ta. 
If  we  take  a  bar  of  steel,  say  6  inches  square  and  B6  inches  long,  and  true  its  surface  to  a  trae 
plane,  and  then  rest  it  upon  a  piece  of  wood  placed  beneath,  midway  its  length,  as  in  Fig.  S4i9, 
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it  will  deflect  in  the  direction  denoted  to  such  a  degree  that  a  surface-plate  applied  to  the  upper  sur- 
face will  swing  upon  the  centre  A^  and  not  touch  at  the  ends  at  all.  If,  however,  we  place  two 
pieces  of  wood  beneath  the  plate,  one  at  each  end,  contact  will  take  place  at  the  ends  and  not  in  the 
middle,  showing  deflection  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  becomes  necessary  then  to  provide  in  some 
way  against  tMs  deflection.  This  is  usually  done  as  follows :  Upon  the  ribs  at  the  back  of  the 
surfaoe-plate,  shown  in  Fig.  S480,  there  are  provided  three  small  projecting  lugs  or  feet  T^  at  A^  By 
Cy  and  upon  these  lugs  the  plate  rests  without  rodung,  even  though  the  surface  on  which  it  stands 
be  an  uneven  one.  Thus,  whatever  sag  or  deflection  the  plate  may  have  will  always  be  in  the  same 
direction,  and  may  therefore  be  allow^  for  in  the  truing  process.  The  long  ribs  upon  the  back  of 
the  plate  should  be  as  near  as  possible  in  the  line  of  strain  between  the  three  feet  or  lugs,  and  the 
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cross-ribs  should  be  at  equal  distances  apart.  All  the  ribs  should  be  of  a  thickness  equal  to  that  of 
the  plate  itself,  so  that  changes  of  temperature  will  cause  the  ribs  aud  plate  to  expand  or  contract 
equally. 

To  obtain  an  original  true  plate,  it  is  necessary  to  make  three.  These  are  shown  in  Fig.  8481,  and 
are  marked  respectively  1,  2,  and  8.  At  the  outset  a  plate  is  selected  which  we  will  term  No.  1,  and 
to  this  a  second  plate.  No.  2,  is  fitted.  Then  No.  1  is  again  employed  as  a  standard  whereby  to  fit 
No.  8  (not  operating  upon  No.  2  at  all).  No.  8  is  then  tested  by  No.  2,  and  any  error  existing  be- 
tween these  two  is  proof  of  a  want  of  truth  in  No  1. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  No.  1  is  hollow ;  then  No.  2,  fitted  to  it,  will  be 
rounding.  No.  8,  also  fitted  to  it,  will  also  be  rounding,  and  the  two  latter,  put  together  as  in  the 
figure,  will  disagree  to  twice  the  amount  that  No.  1  varies  from  a  true  plane.  When  we  have  three 
such  surfaces  to  begin  with,  it  is  of  great  importance,  if  possible,  to  select  the  truest  plate  of  the 
three  to  take  the  position  of  No.  1,  l^cause  it  is  accepted  provisionally  as  a  true  surface.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  least  true  of  the  three,  fitting  the  other  two  upon'  it  will  operate  to  diminish  their 
truth,  and  the  operation  will  serve  merely  to  show  the  want  of  truth  in  No.  1.  To  select  the  truest 
plate,  the  following  is  an  excellent  plan :  A  true  straight-edge  should  be  wiped  quite  clean  and  placed 
upon  the  surface-plate  in  various  positions,  as  lengthwise,  crosswise,  and  across  the  corners  of  the 
plate.  While  in  each  poeiJon,  take  hold  of  one  end,  and,  without  placing  any  vertical  pressure  upon 
it,  move  it  laterally  back  and  forth  a  little,  say  about  2  inches,  to  see  where  it  takes  a  fulcrum  on 
the  sqrfaoe  of  the  plate.  If  the  centre  of  its  movement  is  at  the  centre  of  the  surface-plate,  then 
the  surface  of  the  plate  is  rounded,  or  highest  in  the  middle ;  if  it  moves  on  the  plate  first  most  at 
one  end  and  then  most  at  the  other,  the  surface  is  hollow ;  while  if  it  moves  with  an  irregular  and 
shuffling  movement,  it  denotes  that  the  surface  is  as  true  as  the  straight-edge  will  test.  There  is, 
however,  in  this  method  of  obtaining  a  true  surface,  an  error  which  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
overlooked,  because,  while  the  bottom  plate  has  a  fixed  point  to  rest  upon,  the  top  one  has  not.  For 
example,  in  Fig.  8481,  where  No.  2  is  shown  resting  upon  No.  8,  it  is  evident  that  No.  8  has  its  own 
weight  and  that  of  No.  2  also  tending  to  deflect  it,  while  No.  2  has  also  its  own  weight  acting;  to  deflect 
it  in  turn  to  fit  No.  8.  Suppose,  however,  that  in  Fig.  8482  the  face  of  the  ])late  A  is  hollow  jto  the 
one  hundred  thousandth  of  an  inch.  If  another  plate  be  rested  upon  it,  though  the  latter  be  abso- 
lutely true,  yet  it  will  deflect  to  suit  the  rounded  shape  of  Ay  and  its  deflection  will  be  in  an  exactly 
opposite  direction  to  the  top  plate  No.  2  shown  in  Fig.  8431 .  Hence  the  direction  of  the  deflection 
of  the  top  plate  varies  as  its  point  of  hardest  contact  upon  the  bottom  one  varies  in  location.  Were 
we  to  stand  both  plates  on  edge  and  true  them  with  the  faces  standing  vertical,  neither  plate  would 
deflect,  because  the  plane  of  the  surfaces  lies  parallel  to  the  line  of  deflection ;  consequently  only 
the  edges  of  the  plate  would  show  the  deflection.  But  in  this  position  we  have  removed  the  natural 
deflection  of  the  surface  of  the  bottom  plate.  This,  even  if  true  when  stood  on  edge,  would,  when 
placed  upon  its  feet  with  its  face  up,  that  is,  in  its  natural  position,  deflect  and  be  hollow.  Either 
of  the  plates,  however,  would  be  true  for  use  with  the  face  downward,  that  is,  as  a  top  plate ;  and  the 
natural  conclusion  is  as  follows :  After  the  three  plates  are  tested  interchangeably  as  described,  two 
of  them  should  be  fitted  together  while  tested  standing  on  edge ;  and  as  much  should  be  removed 
from  one  as  from  the  other  during  the  process.    One  of  these  two  plates  is  next  fitted  to  the  third. 
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so  that  when  the  last  stands  upon  its  feet  face  apward  there  will  be  apparently  equal  contact  between 
the  two  all  over  the  surface,  and  yet  when  stood  upon  edge  the  third  plate  must  appear  to  be  round- 
ing. The  third  plate  roust  be  tested  with  the  other  of  the  two  plates  which  were  trued  while  stand* 
ing  on  edge ;  and  when  it  shows  to  be  rounding  with  either  of  the  other  two  plates  when  tested 
standing  on  edge,  and  yet  true  when  tested  as  described  with  regard  to  Figs.  8431  and  3482,  then 
we  have  allowed  for  the  deflection,  as  near  as  can  be,  on  the  bottom  or  third  plate  only,  when  the 
same  is  standing  upon  its  feet.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  plate,  if  rested  upon 
another  untrue  sui^ace,  will  deflect  to  a  certain  amount  in  conforming  to  that  surface.  The  new 
process  referred  to  as  adopted  by  the  writer  is  thus  described  in  the  ScierUifie  American : 

"  The  planed  surfaces  of  the  plates  were  draw-filed  with  the  finest  of  files,  the  bearing-marks 
being  removed  with  the  high  spots  of  the  file  only.  Each  file  was  chalked  before  being  applied  to 
the  work,  and  then  a  few  light  strokes  of  the  file  were  made ;  after  which  the  teeth  of  the  file  were 
closely  examined  for  the  dark  spots,  which  spots  indicated  which  teeth  stood  the  highest.  Then  only 
such  parts  of  the  file  were  used  as  showed  the  teeth  in  the  middle  of  the  width  of  the  file  to  be  cut- 
ting, and  which  were  cutting  without  any  action  of  the  teeth  beyond  them  after  passing  an  area  of 
teeth  which  were  not  cutting.  By  this  means  the  file  could  be  so  used  that  the  cutting  teeth  had 
contact  with  the  part  of  the  surface  requiring  to  be  filed,  and  yet  no  other  part  of  the  file  was  doing 
execution.  After  having,  with  a  Grobet  file,  effaced  all  the  marks  made  by  the  superfine  smooth  file, 
and  fitted  the  plates  until  the  marks  showed  evenly  all  over.  No.  1  French  emery-paper  was  applied, 
first  lengthwise  and  then  crosswise  of  the  plate.  The  paper  was  wrapped,  in  not  more  than  two 
folds,  around  the  file,  which  was  done  to  preserve  the  edges  of  the  pUte  from  becoming  rounded 
from  the  action  of  the  emery-paper.  The  next  operation  is  to  move  the  test  plate  upon  the  lower 
one,  backward  and  forward  as  well  as  sidewise,  until  the  marking  spots  which  were  at  first  dark 
have  become  bright  through  abrasion.  The  emery-papering  process  is  to  be  continued  until  the  file- 
marks  are  effaced  all  over  the  plate ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  test  surface-plate  marks  are  dis- 
tributed evenly  all  over,  that  is  to  say,  in  spots  of  about  equal  area  and  at  equal  distances  apart." 

The  next  process  is  to  take  a  piece  of  Water-of-Ayr  stone  having  a  flat  surface,  and  apply  it  well 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plates,  the  effect  being  to  remove  the  fine  high  spots  upon  the  polished 
surface,  which  are  plainly  seen  with  a  magnifying  glass. 

**  To  prevent  the  emery-paper  from  cutting  in  lines,  it  is  moved  in  circles,  say  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  diameter,  and  pressed  fiimly  upon  the  plate  upon  the  bright  marking  spots.  After  the  whole 
of  the  marks  left  by  the  test  have  bsen  operated  upon  in  this  manner,  care  being  taken  to  operate 
more  freely  on  tho.^e  spots  where  the  test-marks  were  the  heaviest,  the  process  is  continued  with  No. 
1  French  emery-paper,  and  subsequently  with  numbers  00,  000,  and  0000,  commencing  by  using  the 
0  grade  upon  a  file  and  rubbing  it  lengthwise  and  crosswise  of  the  plate,  and  finishing  by  the  piece 
of  wood  and  circular  motion.  A  fine  film  of  oil  is  then  to  be  placed  upon  the  test-plate,  which  is 
thjn  freely  applied  in  order  to  give  it  a  better  bearing  if  possible;  and  the  plates  are  well  rubbed 
together  and  interchanged.  After  each  grade  of  emery-paper  the  stone  must  be  applied  to  remove 
the  little  hillocks  which,  though  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  still  show  under  a  lens.  The  surfaces 
of  the  plates  should  show  a  polish  of  equal  color  all  over,  and  therefore  of  equal  contact ;  for  if  the 
contact  is  harder  in  one  spot  than  another,  the  color  of  th.'  poli.^h  will,  if  the  surfaces  are  dry  and 
well  rubbed  together  and  interchanged,  show  it  plainly.  To  finish,  the  plates  must  be  put  together, 
allowing  a  film  of  air  to  be  between  them,  and  one  plate  to,  as  it  were,  float  upon  the  other ;  the  top 
one  is  then  touched  sulBciently  to  set  it  in  motion  in  all  directions ;  and  if  any  one  part  of  the  plate 
is  found  to  act  as  a  centre  of  motion  more  frequently  than  the  others,  out  of  a  test  of  about  20 
motions,  that  part  is  very  lightly  touched  with  worn  emery-^mper  of  the  0000  grade." 

If  the  plates  are  lowered  vertically  one  on  to  the  other,  the  film  of  air  will  remain  between  them ; 
but  if  they  are  placed  in  contact  at  the  comers  only,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  slide  one  upon  the 
other.  At  first,  while  fitting  the  plates,  it  is  well  to  slide  one  over  the  other,  so  that  the  ur  will 
press  the  two  together  and  make  the  bearing-marks  show  more  plainly ;  but  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure will  also  to  some  extent  warp  the  plates,  making  one  fit  the  other,  and  destroying  the  test  by 
showing  bearing-marks  where,  but  for  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  surfaces  would  not  touch.  If 
the  plates  however  are  placed  vertically,  one  fairly  down  upon  the  other,  the  test  and  contact  marks 
are  very  fine  as  well  as  distinct.  A  pair  of  plates  thus  fitted  were  tested  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion, and  the  result  was  that,  the  surfaces  being  8  by  12  inches,  it  required  341  ^  lbs.  to  slide  one 
upon  the  other.  J.  R. 

PLANTER.    See  Aoricultural  Machinert. 

PLASTER-CASTING.    Sec  Casting. 

PLATE-BENDING  MACHINE.    See  Iron-workikg  Machinrrt. 

PLATFORM  CAR.    See  Railway  Cabs. 

PLATING,  ARMOR.    See  Armor. 

PLATING,  ELECTRO-.    See  Elkcjtro-Metalluroy 

PLOUGHS.  •  See  Agricultural  Machinery. 

PLUMBAGO.    See  Graphite. 

PLUMBER-BLOCK.    See  Journals. 

PNEUMATIC  CAISSON.     See  Foundatio.ns. 

PNEUMATIC  DISPATCH.  A  system  of  tubes  through  which  packages  are  driven  by  the  action 
of  compressed  air,  or  by  normal  atmospheric  pressure  acting  against  a  vacuum.  Pneumatic  dispatch 
has  been  largely  adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  to  a  limited  degree  in  this  country.  In 
addition  to  one  line  of  4^  ft.  pneumatic  tubes  for  the  transmission  of  large  packages,  mail-bags,  etc., 
there  is  in  London  an  extensive  system  of  small  tubes  in  operation,  for  the  sending  of  telegraph 
messages.  The  small  tubes  are  from  1^  to  2^  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department     They  are  divided  into  about  20  sections,  and  their  aggregate  length  at  the  pres- 
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ent  time  (1879)  exceeds  17^  miles.  The  messages  arc  inclosed  in  carriers,  which  are  driven  through 
the  tubes  by  an  air-exhaust  or  air-pressure,  produced  by  pumps  located  at  the  central  station.  (SSec 
AuL-GoMpRsssoRS.)  Where  the  length  of  the  tube  does  not  exceed  one  mile,  the  carrier  goes  through 
in  about  three  minutes ;  but  longer  tubes  require  much  more  proportionate  time.  Iron  pipes,  as  well 
as  lead,  have  been  tried ;  but  the  result  of  experience  is  greatly  in  favor  of  lead.  No  deterioration 
is  experienced  in  the  lead  pipes,  and  they  are  easy  to  maintain.  With  the  iron  pipes,  however,  the 
case  is  different ;  oxidation  of  the  iron  takes  place,  and,  the  interior  becoming  rough,  the  carriers  arc 
•rapidly  destroyed.    The  maintenance  of  an  iron  pipe  is  therefore  found  to  be  very  expensive. 

Provided  due  care  is  exercised  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  interruptions  of  the  service  are  of 
very  rare  occurrence.  When  a  carrier  occasionally  sticks  fast  in  the  pipe,  and  cannot  be  moved 
either  by  compressing  or  exhausting  the  air,  it  is  necessary  to  flood  the  pipe  with  water,  and  so  force 
the  carrier  past  the  obfitruction  by  an  increased  pressure.  All  tubes  are  now  fitted  with  a  small  pipe, 
by  which  water  may  be  admitted  if  necessary.  The  lead  tubes  are  manufactured  in  as  long  lengths 
as  possible,  the  2^-inch  tubes  being  in  lengths  of  about  29  ft.  Each  length  is  laid  in  a  wooden  trough 
as  soon  as  manufactured,  so  that  it  may  be  handled  without  fear  of  bending.  A  tightly-fitting  pol- 
ished steel  mandrel,  attached  to  a  strong  chain,  is  then  drawn  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
pipe.  Tliis  operation  insures  the  pipe  being  smooth,  cylindrical,  and  uniform  throughout.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  mandrel  should  be  lubricated  with  soft  soap,  so  that  it  may  not  injure  the  pipe  in 
passing  through  it.  When  lud,  the  leaden  tubes  are  pi'Otected  by  being  inclosed  in  ordinary  cast- 
iron  pipes,  so  that  the  sinking  of  the  ground,  etc,  may  not  injure  them.  The  process  of  laying  and 
jointing  the  tubes  is  as  follows :  The  leaden  tubes,  drawn  and  smoothed  as  already  explained,  are 
delivered  from  the  wooden  troughs  to  the  trench  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  iron  pipes  are  then 
drawn  over  the  lead,  leaving  enough  of  the  leaden  pipe  proiecting  to  enable  a  **  plumber's  joint  *'  to 
be  made.  A  strong  chiun  is  then  passed  through  the  length  of  tube  to  be  joined  on,  and  a  polished 
iron  mandrol,  similar  to  the  one  before  mentioned,  being  heated  and  attached  to  this  chain,  is  pushed 
half  its  length  into  the  end  of  the  pipe.  The  new  length  of  tube  is  then  forced  over  the  projecting 
end  of  the  mandrel,  and  the  leaden  tubes  (the  ends  of  which  have  been  already  cut  flat  by  an  appa- 
ratus made  for  the  purpose)  then  butt  perfectly  together,  and  a  plumber's  joint  is  made  in  the  usual 
manner.  By  this  means  the  tube  is  perfectly  air-tight ;  and  the  mandrel  keeps  the  surface  of  the 
tube  under  the  joint  as  smooth  as  at  any  other  part  of  its  length.  After  the  soldering  process  has 
been  completed,  the  mandrel  is  drawn  out  by  the  chain  attached  to  it ;  the  next  length  is  drawn  on, 
and  the  process  is  repeated.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  straight  line,  it  is  essential 
that  the  tubes  be  laid  in  a  droular  arc,  whose  radius  shall  not  be  less  than  12  ft.  The  same  care  is 
necessary  in  entering  the  various  stations ;  otherwise  undue  friction  would  arise,  and  curves  would 
be  introduced  which  might  cause  the  carrier  to  stick  fast. 

The  form  of  compressor  employed  is  described  under  Air-Coufressors. 

Paris  has  a  very  elaborate  system  of  pneumatic  transmission.  The  water-pressure  in  the  city 
mains  is  used  to  compress  the  air.  (See  Aib-Comfressors.)  A  full  account  of  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed will  be  found  in  the  Seierdific  American  SiippUment^  i.,  876.  There  are  about  IS  miles  of 
tabes.  The  carriages  are  of  two  kinds:  those  which  receive  the  pneumatic  pressure  and  so  are 
forced  through  the  tubes ;  and  those  which  make  up  the  train  drawn  by  the  former,  and  in  which 
the  written  messages  are  directly  deposited.  The  diameter  of  the  tubes  is  2.6  in.  The  speed  of  a 
train  is  some  86  miles  per  hour,  under  a  total  pressure  to  the  tube  of  from  44  to  46  lbs.  About  20 
trains  of  boxes,  containing  400  written  messages  each,  can  be  started  per  hour.  The  average  cost  of 
water  used  for  compression  is  about  half  a  mill  per  dispatch :  vacuum,  however,  being  employed 
without  additional  cost,  a  reduction  of  one-half  of  this  figure  follows,  so  that  the  water  costs  1  cent 
for  every  40  messages. 

A  pneumatic  dispatch  system  is  in  use  (1879)  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  building  in  New 
York,  and  also  between  that  building  and  the  various  newspaper  oflSces.  The  moving  of  packages 
in  the  building  is  accomplished  by  a  Root's  blower.  (See  Blowers.)  Packages  are  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  building  to  the  oj^erating  room  in  the  seventh  story,  but  most  of  them  from  the  receiv- 
Ing  room  on  the  ground  floor.  In  the  centre  of  the  operating  room  stands  a  chest  about  5^  ft.  high, 
18  in.  wide,  and  about  12  ft.  long.  The  upper  part  of  it,  about  6  in.  deep,  forms  one  chamber,  con- 
necting by  openings,  which  may  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure,  with  a  dozen  or  moro  chambers  be- 
neath. A  large  exhaust-pipe  about  8  in.  in  diameter  descends  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  chamber 
to  the  exhausting  en<pne  in  the  basement.  From  each  receiving  desk  in  the  room  below  a  tube  about 
li  in.  in  diameter  descends  to  the  floor,  and  then  bending  in  a  gradual  curve  is  carried  to  the  centre 
of  the  building,  where  it  ascends  vertically  with  its  two  dozen  fellows  to  the  chest  in  the  operating 
rsora.  Each  compartment  in  the  chest  receives  two  tubes.  A  cylindrical  box  about  6  in.  long  and 
1^  in.  in  diameter,  made  of  stout  leather  and  open  at  one  end,  with  a  flange  at  one  or  both  ends,  as 
may  be  preferred,  so  as  nearly  to  fit  the  tube,  is  used  as  the  carrier  for  the  light  paper  parcel,  which 
is  rolled  up  and  held  to  its  place  inside  the  box  by  its  elasticity.  The  weight  of  the  whole  load  is 
but  a  few  ounces,  and  consequently  it  needs  a  propelling  force  of  less  than  half  a  pound  to  the  square 
inch  to  force  it  up  the  tube  with  considerable  velocity.  At  the  orifice  in  the  chamber  of  the  exhausting 
dieet  is  a  bent  spring,  which  arrests  the  box  at  its  exit,  so  that  it  falls  with  little  force  into  the  cham- 
ber, at  the  same  time  that  a  lever  is  moved  which  closes  a  galvanic  drouit,  by  which  means  an  alarm 
18  rung  to  call  a  messen!2;er.    (See  the  Scieniijic  American^  xxxii.,  228.) 

An  interesting  series  of  experiments  on  the  pneumatic  dispatch  are  described  in  a  paper  "  On  the 
Pneumatic  Transmission  of  Telegrams,"  by  Messrs.  R.  S.  GuUey  and  R.  Sabine,  in  the  **  Transac- 
tions of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,*'  1875,  abridged  in  Scientific  American  Sujmlemenl,  i.,  81. 
The  history  of  pneumatic  transmission,  illustrations  of  a  large  number  of  devices  relating  thereto, 
etc,  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Pneumatic  Transmission  "  in  Engineering^  xvili , 
f^Zeleeq, 
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9^  PNEUMATIC  ELEVATOR 

PKEUMATIC  ELEVATOR     See  ELETiTORa. 

PNEUMATIC  HAUHER.     Sec  Himcns. 

PNEUMATIC  LEVEIt.     See  Onaxne,  Pitl 

PNEUMATIC  PILE.    B«  FooKDinom,  &im]  Pile-Diitiko  Michincht. 

PNEUMATIC  RAILROAD.     See  RituioiD,  Pheumitic 

PNEUMATIC  TELEGRAPH.    See  Tmgbafh. 

PORTABLE  RAILRUAD.    See  RAtLROins,  Portable. 

PORTABLE  STEAM-ENGINE.    See  Engines,  Steah,  Portable  and  Sehi-Portabli. 

POTTERY-FORMING  MACHINERY.  Tbe  prindpal  michine  used  m  potterj  muiufscture  is  th« 
potter's  lathe  or  "  throwing- wheel,"  one  of  the  moat  ancient  mechaoiiBl  deTicea  in  uae.  Its  oldeat 
fonn  «a»  that  o(  an  upright  shaft  abuut  S  ft.  high,  which  turned  in  a  frame,  having  a  Bmail  horizon- 
tal wheel  at  the  top,  and  a  larger  one  at  the  bottom  some  3  or  1  ft  in  diameter,  and  alio  horizontal, 
by  which  It  was  made  to  revolre  b;  the  action  of  the  workman's  foot.  A  treadle  like  that  of  an 
ordiiurj  turner's  lathe  is  more  oomnionlj  used,  or  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  843S,  which  reqairea  the 
help  of  an  assistant.  In  large  potteries  steam-power  is  emplojed,  a  simple  clutch  mechaoiim  oon- 
trolted  bj  tbe  workman  being  used  to  throw  the  lathe  Into  or  out  of  gear. 

Tbe  method  of  throwing  a  common  stoneware  vessel  haring  a  circular  horizontal  aecUon  is  shown 
in  Hg.  8434.  The  workman  takes  a  moss  of  the  plastic  clay  aod  throws  it  with  a  smart  blow  upon 
a  circular  block  of  gfptatn  which  forms  the  head  of  the  lathe  (a),  and  then  presses  It  fliml;  with 
his  hands,  which  he  wets  in  a  vessel  of  water  coKTenientl;  near,  forming  it  first  into  a  conical  shapt^ 
repmsented  at  i,  b;  which  means 
the  remaining  portions  of  air  are 
worked  ont  of  it,  and  It  Is  also 
rendered  more  plastic  The  work- 
man then  fBTCes  hia  thumbs  into 
tbe  centre  of  the  mass,  boldlag  his 
fingers  on  the  outside,  and  gires 
it  the  form  shown  at  c.  Then,  hj 
placing  one  hand  upon  the  inside 
and  the  other  upon  the  outside, 
the  forms  shown  at  d  and  e  are 
made;  and  afterwai'd,  b j  means  of 
the  simplest  tools,  made  of  wood 
and  leather,  which  are  kept  wet, 
the  thickness  of  the  niticlc  is  sill] 
further  reduced,  its  general  dimen- 
sions enlarged,  and  its  shape  per- 
fected. 

An  improvement  on  hand-mould- 
ing for  circular  work  la  found  in 
the  former,  which,  atlaclied  to  a 
standard,  is  brought  down  upon 
the  worli  from  above,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  34SB.  The  engraving  shows 
the  shape  of  a  former  used  for  the 
exterior  of  plates.  The  same  dc- 
rice  is  used  to  form  Che  interior 
of  caps,  etc.,  the  outsides  of  which 
are  shaped  bj  pressing  the  clay  in 
a  mould 

'Faur^i  Pvrcdain-ifoiddutff  Ma- 
ehina. — An  exceedingly  ingenious 
series  of  moulding  machines  for 
porcelain  objects  has  been  invent- 
od  by  H.  P.  Faurc  of  Limoges, 
Franoe.  For  plates  and  saucera  be 
employs  a  set  of  three  machines. 
The  first  is  simply  a  modification 
of  the  ordinnry  potter's  lathe.  In 
which  the  clay  is  packed  in  a 
mould  and  the  interior  of  the  ob- 
ject moulded  by  a  knife  or  form- 
er which  is  brought  down  from 
above.  The  second  machine  has 
a  rcrolTiDgdisk.on  which  the  par- 
Uallv  formed  object  is  placed. 
While  it  is  being  rotated,  a  flnt 
disk   is   brought  down  upon  the 

work  in  order  to  level  the  edges  accurately.  The  third  and  most  important  nuchinc  of  the  tcries  \a 
represented  in  Fi=B.  S436  and  313T.  The  belt  from  the  driving-pulley  is  taken  dther  to  pulley  H  or 
pnlley  Q.  A  shifter  is  usually  provided  (not  shown),  and  connected  with  the  treadle,  by  wUcfa  tba 
belt  may  be  shifted  to  either  pulley  as  desired.  Pulley  H  simply  rotates  the  support  or  head  K, 
on  which  is  plnced  the  mould  D.    Pulley  G  also  transmits  motion  by  tbe  pulley  /  and  belt  therefrom 
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B64  POUNCING  MACHINE. 

to  the  puliejn  on  the  vertical  wonD-shaft  ehoirn  in  Fig.  Z4S1.  A  separate  treadle  ifl  profliied  in  Mine 
machines  for  adjusLing  this  belt  oa  desired  upon  cither  the  fast  or  loose  pulley  of  the  worm^haft 
Tbe  irorm  rotates  ■  cogged  wheel,  and  this  traosmita  motion  to  the  eccentric  disks  M  and  L.  The 
periphery  of  the  inner  disk  M  touches  a  roller,  which  bj  means  of  a  rod  and  other  intertneiUBte 
devices  is  connceted  with  the  profiling  knife  B.  Dioli  L  also  touches  a  roller  which  imparts  a  Tibra- 
ting  motion  to  the  pivoted  arm  P,  and  this  has  a  projection  which  enters  a  slot  in  a  horiionta)  ann 
Q.  Tbe  latter  ig  thus  caused  to  more  Ut  and  fiv  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  so  to  press  another  arm 
on  which  is  a  metal  former  A  a^inst  the  surface  of  the  pUlc,  to  smooth  it,  at  proper  interrals. 
The  arrangement  of  the  disks  L  and  if  is  such  that  the  profiling  knife  is  first  caused  to  descend 
upon  and  thus  give  tbe  proper  form  to  the  bottum  of  the  plate,  and  afterward  the  smoothing  or 
polishing  hulh  is  brought  into  action.  These  machines  are  capable  of  moulding  from  600  to  600 
plates  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Fig.  343S  represents  a  machine  by  the  same  maker  designed  for  moulding  large  oval  dishes.  In 
this  the  head  A  is  oval,  aud  its  edge  forms  a  cam  upon  which  ti-nvels  the  roller  S,  By  the  rerotution 
of  the  head  this  roller  is  raised  and  lowered,  and  in  this  way  the  arm  C  Is  causei]  to  vibrate.  Tbe 
effect  of  this  motion  is  to  bring  an  inclined  former  near  the  eitremity  of  tbe  arm  In  contact  with 
the  side  of  the  inverted  dish,  while  outer  fonncrs  connected  with  the  arm  by  a  system  of  levers  D 
operate  simultaneous!}'  on  the  bottom.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  movement  of  the  formers  is  gOTemod 
entirely  by  the  cam-rim  of  the  head  on  which  the  disk  rests. 
FOUIfCING  MACHINE,  See  Hit-uaking  MiCBiNtat. 
FOWDER-UILL.     See  Explosives. 

PHESS,  hydraulic.  The  action  of  the  hydraulic  press  depends  upon  tbe  principle  that  fluids 
press  equally  in  all  directions,  nod  that  If  the  pressure  applied  to  the  plunger  of  the  force-pump  tv 
mnldplied  io  the  ratio  of  the  sectional  areas  or  of  the  squares  of  tbe  diameters  of  the  plunger  and 
the  ram,  the  product  is  tbe  pressure  applied  to  the  ram.  For  the  rules  governing  hydrauUc-prcaa 
construction,  see  HvDaosTiTics. 

ng.  843U  represents  tbe  side  elevation  of  a  small  hydraulic  press  with  a  band  forcing-pump.  Fia 
a  cyhnder  of  east  iron,  fitted  with  movable  piston  D.  Water  Is  conveyed  to  the  cylinder  by  the  tube 
b.  Tbe  upright  tiars  A  A  are  strongly  made  of  wrought  iron.  S  is  the  follower  or  pressing  tablo. 
In  order  to  render  the  piston  watet-^ht,  it  is  sarroundcd  by  a  collar  of  pump-leather  fitted  into  Ji 

cell  made  for  its  reception  in  the 
3BK  interior  of  the  cylinder.    This  is  so 

doubled  as  to  resemble  a  smaller  cup 
SMO.  within  a  greater  one,  and  betwocn 

the  folds  a  copper  ring  is  inserted. 
In  Pig.  S440,  FF  is  the  cylinder; 
i>,  the  piston ;  the  unshaded  parts 
0  0,  the  leather  collar,  in  the  folds 
of  which  is  placed  the  copper  rinf;, 
distinctly  seen,  but  not  marked  in 
tbe  figure:  m  m  is  the  metal  rinf; 
by  which  the  leather  oollar  ia  re- 
tained in   its  place;  nn,  the  thin 
plate  of  copper  or  other  metal  fit- 
ted to  the  top  of  tbe  cylinder,  be- 
tween which  and  the  plate  m  m  is 
seen  the  soft  packing  of  tow  which  serves  to  oil  the  piston  and  prevent  its  derangement.    Accord- 
ing to  experiments  made  by  Mr.  John  Hick,  M.  F.,  the  friction  of  the  leather  collar  increases  directly 
with  the  pressure  and  with  the  diameter;  and  it  is  independent  of  Che  depth  of  tbe  collar.    Tbe 
friction  ia  equivalent  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  pressure  for  a  4-Ench  ram,  i  per  cent,  for  an  8-inch  ram, 
and  i  per  cent,  for  a  16-indi  ram.    The  following  formula  is  deduced :  Leather  new  or  badly  lubri- 
cated, a  —  .0471  i/p,  and  leather  in  good  oanditioii,/=.OSI4ifp,-  in  which /=  tbe  total  frictional 
resistance  of  a  leather  collar,  d  =  diameter  of  the  ram  in  inches,  and  p  =  the  pressure  in  pounds  per 
square  Inch. 

In  order  to  understand  the  operation  of  the  press,  we  must  conceive  the  piston  D,  Tig.  S4S9,  as 
being  at  its  lowest  possible  position  In  the  cylinder,  and  the  body  or  substance  to  be  pressed  pUccd 
upon  tbe  crown  or  pressing-table  E;  then  it  ig  manifest  that  if  water  be  forced  along  the  tube  6 
by  means  of  the  forcing-pump,  it  will  enter  the  chamber  of  Che  cylinder  F  immediately  beneath  the 
piaton  D,  and  cause  it  to  rise  a  distance  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  that  has  been  injected, 
and  with  a  force  determinable  by  the  ratio  between  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  tbe  cylinder  and 
that  of  the  forcini!-pump.  The  piston,  thus  ascending,  carries  its  crown,  and  coosequently  tbe  load, 
along  with  it ;  and  by  repeating  the  operation,  more  water  is  injected,  and  the  piston  continaea  to 
ascend,  till  the  body  comes  into  contact  with  the  head  B  of  the  frame,  when  the  pressure  b^os. 
By  continuing  the  process,  the  pressure  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  at  pleasure  within  safe  limits. 
When  the  press  has  performed  its  office,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  relieve  the  action,  the  d)s- 
charging.valve,  placed  in  the  furniture  of  the  forcing  pump,  must  be  opened,  which  will  allow  the 
water  to  escape  out  of  the  cylinder  and  return  to  the  cistern,  while  the  table  and  piston,  by  means 
of  their  own  welfrht,  return  to  their  original  position. 

Taglor't  Dir-vl-acdng  Steam  mid  Hudravlic  iVrat.— Fig  8441  is  a  side  elevation  and  Fij(.  344!  a 
sectional  plan  view  of  the  steam  and  hydraulic  cylinders  of  Taylor's  press,  which  is  designed  more 
esped  ally  for  compressing  cotton-balei.  Tbe  mode  of  working  is  as  follows;  Before  b^innii^to 
press  the  bales,  steam  from  the  boiler  is  admittt^i  into  the  cylinder  B  by  opening  the  valve  F.  Thla 
drive*  Che  piston  F  and  consequently  the  plunger  H  to  the  other  or  front  end  of  the  cylinder,  tfaos 
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niung  the  press-rams  iS  8  througL  ■  correapodding  portioii  of  Ibdr  siroke.  ThU  is  hoirerer  dnlj  a 
prcUminar;  stroke,  for  Uie  purpose  of  heatiug  the  cjlinder  and  enabling  the  steam  just  delivered  mt 
the  back  of  the  jiiston  ^  to  be  tntosferred  to  (he  other  ride  of  it.  This  is  done  b;  cloeiog  the  pres- 
eure-TBlre  P,  and  openuig  Che  eigiiiJibriuiD-valTe  Q,  through  which  tbs  steam  in  the  cflinder  passes 
into  the  pipe  H  ;  as  it  cannot  get  post  the  closed  inlet-Talre  T  on  the  cjlinder  A,  it  pawea  up  the 
pipe  Jf  to  the  Iroat  side  of  the  piston  J^,  which,  psrti;  bj  ilB  own  weight  and  partly  br  the  pressure 
due  lo  the  prcss-rsms  S  8  and  their  platco,  transmitted  through  the  water  io  the  preM-cjliodera  and 
pipef^  returns  to  the  outer  end  of  the  cjlinder  B,  Suppoiing  that 
the  bale  of  cotton  to  be  compressed  is  now  placed  in  the  press,  ^'' 


y  falls  by  its  own  wdght^  and  the  ralve  P  being  opened,  fresh  steam  from  the  boiler  is  admitted  to 
the  back  of  the  piston  F,  drlviog  forward  the  smaller  plunger  N,  anj  steam  on  the  front  side  of  ibis 
piston  being  exhaoBted  direct  into  the  atmosphere.  The  iaereased  pressure  due  to  the  smaller  plun- 
ger closes  the  clack  0  (which  acts  as  an  intenaediate  check-valve  between  the  two  water-pressures) ; 
and  thus  the  finishing  pressure  is  given  to  the  hale,  or  whatever  may  be  in  the  press,  and  is 
maintained  for  anj  desired  length  of  time.  This  volume  of  steam  last  admitted,  after  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  front  side  of  the  piston  F,  furnishes  the  steam  required  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  next 
stroke  of  the  presa,  which,  as  before.  Is  done  b;  the  plunger  0.  The  presa-rtims  being  now  raised  Co 
the  height  required,  the  equilibrium-valTe  Q  is  opened,  and  the  steam  at  the  beck  of  the  piston  F  is 


Iraniferred  Io  the  front  of  it,  as  before  described ;  the  exhaust-valve  (T  and  the  clack-valve  0  are 
also  opened  at  the  same  time,  and  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  A  is  exhausted ;  the  plslons  E  and  /' 
are  then  in  posi^on  ready  to  commence  the  neit  pressing  operation.  The  valves  are  all  worked  by 
one  man  by  means  of  roiling  shafts,  and  suitable  meang  are  provided  to  prevent  the  pistanB  E  and 
^from  coming  into  contact  with  the  ends  of  their  cylinders. 

The  following  arc  the  dimensions,  etc.,  of  ■  cotton-press  constructed  on  this  principle :  There  are 
two  cylindera  with  the  rama  8  8  working  upward ;  these  raise  a  cross-head,  to  which  are  attached 


atrong  wronght-Iron  lioki  canylag  the  foUowing  table  or  platen,  ai  bIiowh  in  Fig.  3441 ;  the  casting 
□D  vMch  the  cjlindera  rest  fonps  the  top  pkteo,  and  the  naler  belns  forced  into  the  cjlindera  ndses 
the  loner  platco,  on  vhlch  is  ptaoed  the  cotton-bale,  and  compreescB  tic  iatter  to  the  required  density. 
The  Bteam-cyUndem  are  each  BS  in.  In  diameter  ;  the  preisure  of  Bteam  used  Is  80  Iba.  per  aq.  In. ; 
tba  area  of  cacli  piBtOD  being  2,493  sq.  in.,  this  multiplied  bj  SO  t'ives  IST,040  lbs.  total  pressure  on 

197040 
one  piston.     The  smaller  hydraulic  plunger  is  0}  in.  diameter  or  74.60  sq.  in.  area ;  and        ' 

=  2,640  lbs.  pfr  sq.  in.  as  the  pressure  on  this  plunger.  The  cotton-press  itself  has  two  rams,  each 
2S  in.  diameter,  the  collectiTe  area  of  which  ia  760  sq.  in. ;  and  TSO  sq.  in.  x  S,S40  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  = 
a,OOS,400  lbs.  or  88S  tons  total  pressure  on  the  bale,  with  80  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  eleam-prcssure  Id  the 
boiler.  With  a  pressure  of  3  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  in  the  steam-cjlindcr,  all  the  weight  and  friction  of 
parts  are  oiercomc ;  and  since  each  pound  per  square  inch  of  sldun-presanre  represents  a  total  pres- 
sure of  3,006,400  -I-  80  =  2S,060  lbs.  on  the  press-rams,  the  total  frictionat  resistances  amount  to 
onlj  78,240  lbs.,  or  saj  SB  tons  approiimately.  Deducting  this  /rom  the  total  pressure  of  8B6  tons, 
theiti  remains  S60  tonj  total  effective  pressure  on  tbe  bale.  It  roust  not  be  Toi-gotlen,  moreorer,  that 
a  part  of  the  deid  weight  mised  is  utilized  in  returning  the  pistons  and  rams  after  each  presaing 
operation  is  over. 

The  makers  of  these  presses  guarantee  to  press  at  the  rate  of  7fi  bales  per  hour,  on  a  oonsumptloil 
of  fuel  not  eieeoding  one  ton  to  30U  bales,  or  T.4B  lbs.  of  coal  per  bale;  frequently  in  practice  the 
consumption  docs  not  etceed  S  lbs.  per  bale.  Firms  asing  this  press  at  Uobile,  Augusta,  Charleston, 
etc,  have,  oc  are  informed,  turned  out  bales  at  the  rate  of  80  per  boar. 

PKtsBSS  roB  PsiirrED  Pipek  — After  sheets  of  paper  come  from  the  printing-press  Chcjr  are  stronglj 
marked  with  type  indentations,  in  order  to  remoic  which  presaing  is  necessary.     This  was  originally 
done  by  dividini;  a  volume  into  parcels  of  a  few  sheets,  and  these,  being  held  Sat  on  a  stone,  were 
beaten  with  a  heavy  hammer  until  the  desired  smoothness  was  obtained.     This  laborious  operation 
was  superseded  by  the  "hot  press."    Thlsmode  required  very  strong,  powerful  screw.presses.     I'ullers 
or  glazed  boards  were  placed  alternately  between  the  sheets.     Ittin  plates  were  then  heated  and 
laid  between  each  20  or  30  sheets,  and  tbe  wbolo  was  pressed  together  by  a  lever  and  windlass.    The 
objections  to  this  prooess  are  the  damaging  of  the  color  of  the  paper  by  heat  and  the  danger  of 
the  ink  ruDDing.    Cold  pressing  as  now 
commonly  practised  is  done  in  a  power- 
ful hydraulic  or  iron-screw  press,  glazed 
boards  only  being  placed  between  the 
sheets.      Efforts   have  been  made  to 
smooth  the  sheets  by  placing  them  be- 
tween pieces  of  leather  or  tin  pluea 
and  passing  them  between  rollers.   This 
process  is  slow,  although  it  is  said  to 
render  the  paper  smoother  than   tbe 
above-noted  methods  of  direct  pres^ng. 
An  in^Tuous  form  of  press  speoallj 
devised  for  printed  paper  has  been  in- 
vented bv  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Supcrinlm- 
dent  of  Public  Printing  of  the  Slate  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  used  in  the  Qo»- 
emment  printing  office  at  Washington, 
and  which  under  conditions  of  actual 
test  is  reported  to  have  given  notably 
successful   results.     It  Is  a   hydraulic 
press  disposed  in  a  new  way,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3443.     The  pressure  is  applied 
by  two  hydraulic  pumps  provided  with 
an  adjustable   au'omstlc  safety-valve. 
The  mm  travels  its  entire  stroke  in  80 
secoiiils.     About  SOi)  folded  sliecls  are  put  into  Che  trough  of  the  machine,  and  boards  arc  placed  at 
each  end  to  secure  even  pressure-     The  ram  is  then  caused  to  act,  and  while  the  bundle  is  under 
pressure  it  is  secured  by  strong  cords.    It  is  then  removed  and  set  aside-    This  opcrslion  can  be 
done  regularly  every  three  or  five  minuteo.  so  that  the  machine  will  dry-pres4  from  6,000  to  7,B00 
sheets  per  hour.    The  bundles  are  kept  tied  for  from  12  to  24  hours,  in  which  period  tbe  indenta- 
tions will  b:  removed,  and  the  sheets  rendered  smooth  and  free  from  set-off. 

PKBSSErf.  Presses  for  various  purposes  will  be  found  described  nnder  the  following  headings : 
brick-press,  Bbick-uaeino  Hachinert  ;  cloth-pross.  Cloth- riNisnisa  Micbinert  ;  coining-press,  Coin- 
wo  HACmsiiHT ;  ohecsp-presi,  D*ihv  Appabatls;  cartridTe-prcss,  Cabtridoe-mikino  Hacbtnebt  ; 
drop-press,  Hauuerb,  Powck;  gunpowder-press,  Exp;.os[Ves;  nut-press,  Fonaisa  Uachimesl  See 
also  apedsl  articles  under  Press,  IlYDRArLic,  and  Presseb,  pHiMTina. 

ColloH-Preim. — Cotton-pressing  by  the  hydraulic  press  is  described  under  Priw,  HTDRACttc. 
The  methods  of  compressing  eoltnn  by  steam,  tying,  handling,  and  sbipnient  of  bales,  are  described 
under  Steam  Cohpbession  of  Cott:)k. 

Draainff  Prates  are  used  for  cutting  and  drawing  nrticlcs  of  sheet  metal.  I'ig.  3444  represents 
an  improved  form  of  press  of  this  description  made  by  the  Fermcuic  Unrhine  C.impany  of  liridgc- 
ton,  N.  J.,  adapted  for  a  great  variety  of  seamless  tinware,  such  as  cups,  dippers,  wash-bowls,  etc, 
up  to  4  In.  deep  by  19  in.  in  diameter.    The  press  is  built  on  the  bottom-slide  principle.    It  has  a 


two  ootCT  cams  a  certain  dUUnce,  adjustable  b;  the  four  rods  with  double  nnU,  sad  remains  atation- 
tzj  while  the  inner  slide,  with  punch  attached,  aaccnds  a  greater  diMaace  (adjustable  by  a  screw  with 
lock-nut  on  plunger),  canying  tlie  punch 
up  into  the  upper  die,  thus  drawing  the 
aheet^netal  blank  from  between  the  aur. 
faces  of  blank-holder  and  upper  die,  and 
fonning  it  to  an;  ihape  required  for  pans, 
baaini,  cups,  etc.  The  cams  are  made 
ferj  wide,  and  of  ench  a  shape  that  they 
driTe  the  slides  np  rery  slowly  wUIe  the 
work  ia  being  done,  and  allow  tbem  to 
return  quickly,  tbua  economidng  power 
and  time.  The  height  of  this  press  above 
tlie  floor  is  fi^  ft.,  and  Its  total  weight 
1,000  lbs.  The  stroke  of  the  bed  is: 
outer  elide,  H  in. ;  inn«r  elide  or  plun- 
ger, 9  b. 

^g.  3445  represents  a  cAm^eable  /<iot- 
prtn  built  by  the  same  company.  The 
main  frame  L  is  wide  and  deep,  of  a  sec- 
tion giving  anifonn  strength  throughout ; 
the  widtlis  at  all  points,  counting  from 
the  front  of  the  bed  back  and  up  to  the 
main  fulcrum,  bein.;  derived  from  para- 
bolaa  of  tbc  requisite  form.  The  change- 
.iblc  legs  F  give  a  combined  upright  and 
inciined  pre^a.  The  slide-bar  K  la  of 
dovetail  section,  and  is  driven  by  means 
of  tbc  lever  D,  which  has  a  friction-rall- 
er  Kt  in  it  tor  a  bearing  in  (he  slide-bar. 
The  motion  is  communicated  from  the  \ 
fbol-trcadle  to  the  lever  D  by  the  pit- 
man H.  This  pitman  has  a  swivel  in  it 
consisting  of  a  handiwheol  and  nut.  Bo 
that,  without  using  a  wrench,  a  delicate 
adjustment  may  l>e  given  to  tbc  slide-bar. 
A  treadle-stop  J,  with  a  band-nut  at- 
tached, controls  the  distance  the  treadle  ~ 
moves.  The  atop  J,  and  end  of  treadle  that  strikes  tbe  floor,  are  provided  with  rubber  bumpers  to 
prevent  noise  and  jar.    Tbe  press  ie  fitted  with  patent  die-clamps  by  which  dies  can  be  rapidly  set 


without  bolts  or  wrcDchee.  Thej  are  made  to  ndjuel  sideirise  to  suit  diRei-ont  widths  of  dies.  A 
liollow  bolt  or  BleeTe  is  sccui-ed  in  a  Blot  thi'ou^h  the  bed  and  bolster  plate  b;  a  large  nnl  under' 
Death,  and  on  its  lower  end  has  a  screw  (of,  for  instancf,  9  ihreHds  per  Inch),  on  wbich  nana  a  band- 
wheeL  Tbroagh  tbU  sleeve  elides  a  hardened  steel  bolt  with  a  hooked  head  at  the  top,  and  at  the 
bottom  a  screw  thread  {of,  for  instance,  10  per  inch),  running  on  wbich  is  a  flanged  nut.  The  steel 
bolts  being  swung  around  with  tlieiv  beads  over  the  die  and  allowed  to  drop  upon  il,  (be  wheels  are 
ruD  down  uotil  thej  strilie  tbe  flanged  nula.  The  latter  then  revolve  with  them  b^  triclion  of  the 
surfaces,  but  do  not  descend  quite  so  faat,  owing  to  the  varjing  pitch  of  screws.  This  difterentlnl 
action  tightens  the  die  with  g^reatiurce.  The  wheels  leave  the  nuts  and  run  up  rapidly  on  their  sin- 
gle screws  when  it  is  wished  to  relieve  the  pi-esaure. 

The  engraving  shows  the  press. in  inclioed  position.  It  can  be  changed  to  upright  posiUoc  by  dis- 
connecting the  lever  D  from  the  pitman  H,  auil  revolviog  it  In  its  socket  nntil  the  set-screw  comes 
underneath  the  tnll,  and  then  shifting  tbe  legs  so  tbat  the  bolt  at  f  goes  Into  the  hole  O,  and  tha 
bolt  at  Q  will  come  into  the  hole  C,  and  tbe  lever  D  is  then  to  be  reconuected  to  the  pitman  H. 
Itost  of  the  work  made  in  ■  press  is  cut  and  formed  in  the  dies  complete  at  one  stroke,  and  rises 
between  the  upper  and  lower  dies.  In  upright  presses  the  pieces  formed  have  to  be  removed  laterallj 
bj  the  band  of  the  operstor;  but  the  inclined  press  bss  an  adrantnge  in  tbe  (act  that  the  work  as 
loon  as  formed  (by  the  force  of  gravity)  slides  off  the  lower  die,  through  the  hole  in  tbe  back  of  the 
press,  and  down  the  chute  E,  into  any  proper  receptacle, 

A  form  of  power-press  by  the  same  makers  as  the  foregoing  is  represented  In  Tig.  3449.  It  is  used 
tor  cutting  and  forming  sheet-metal  work.  The  fly-wheel  iirns  as  a  loose  pulley  on  the  shaft,  and  the 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  sliding  steel  clutcb  which  is  operated  by  a  touch 
of  the  toe-treadle,  and  is  so  aiTSnged  that  the  shaft  makes  but  ona  rerolu^on  and  stops  positively 
with  its  eccentric  and  pitman  at  top  of  its  stroke,  unless  the  treadle  is  held  donn  by  means  of  tho 
lock,  when  continuous  strokes  are  made.  The  slide-bar  is  of  dovetail  shape,  very  wide,  and  eilends 
up  back  of  the  shaft,  giving  a  long  bearing.  It  receives  its  motion  from  the  shaft  by  means  of  a 
pitman  provided  with  a  ball-and-sccket  joint  at  the  lower  cud,  and  with  thread  and  lock-nut  at  the 
upper  end  for  adjusting  the  height  of  the  bar  above  tbe  bed  or  table  of  tbe  press.  Sliding  and  re- 
volving steel  clamps  are  set  in  the  bed  to  hold  the  bolstcr-plnte  or  lower  dies  securely  in  position, 
and  the  upper  die  is  fastened  to  a  bushing  Ir.  the  bar  which  can  be  revolved  so  that  the  upper  and 
lower  dies  (if  of  irregular  shapes)  will  coincide.  An  automatic  spring-brake  bearing  on  a  cylindrical 
projection  on  the  shaft  conlrola  the  exact  stoppage  of  the  bar  at  the  top  of  Its  stroke. 

Fig.  3447  represents  a  form  of  drawing  prens  manufactured  by  Uessrs,  Bliss  &  AVilliams  of  Brook- 
lyn, S.  Y.  In  this  machine  the  lower  die  i»  made  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  size  of  the  blanks 
fur  the  ware  to  be  stamped.  By  this  means  the  operator  is  enabled,  by  bringing  the  edge  of  the 
blank  fair  with  the  circumference  of  the  die,  to  set  the  blanks  true  in  the  machine  without  requiring 
to  use  any  great  care  in  ndjustiug  on  the  die.  The  blank-holder  J  descends  and  holds  the  blsok  in 
position,  while  the  di-awing  punch  H  forces  il  the  nrcesFary  distance  into  the  lower  die  K.  In  the 
middle  of  the  tatter  is  a  table  supported  by  a  spiral  spring,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  force  the  ware 
out  of  the  lower  die  as  the  blank-holder  rises, 

Hg.  3448  represents  a  power  seaming  preps  manufactured  by  Millijion,  Payee  &  Co.  of  Newark. 
It  is  designed  to  make  an  impermeable  seam  without  the  aid  of  solder.  Its  method  of  operation  is 
as  follows:  Upon  a  cylindrical  mandrel  are  two  adjustable  gauges,  in  which  the  pieces  of  tin  to  be 
seamed  are  placed.  An  upper  die  descending  stamps  the  metul  into  the  form  shown  in  Fig,  B44B. 
This  die  is  made  in  two  parts,  one  within  the  other.  The  inner  die  recedes,  leaving  the  outer  one 
holding  the  metal  firmly  in  position.  A  die  from  the  inside  of  the  mandrel  now  ascepds,  and  forces 
tbe  metal  Into  the  upper  die,  the  appearance  now  being  as  in  Fig.  34S0.  The  two  dies  now  approach 
each  other  firmly,  stamping  the  metal  together  as  in  tig.  34B1,  completing  the  seam. 

Balitiff  Preina. — Fig.  Jt4G2  represents  a  form  of  lever-press  used  for  baling  hay,  cotton,  etc.,  by 
hand-power.     The  material  to  be  compressed  is 

placed  in  tbe  box  V,  and  tbe  platen  Co  which  3453. 

the  chidn-wheels  A  are  attached  is  raised  by  ' 
dnwing  up  the  chain  by  means  of  the  chain- 
wheel  L,  which  is  rotated  by  the  ratchet-wheel 
J/,  which  is  attached  to  it  and  operated  by  the 
lever  J)  carrying  the  pawl  G.  The  bale  is  dis- 
charged  at  the  Ride  of  the  box  sfter  throwing 
back  the  hooks  Jfsnd  removing  tbe  cross-bar  N. 

The  Boomer  &  BoBchert  press  is  represented 
in  F^.  S4S3.  This  machine  is  made  to  operate 
by  band  or  steam  power,  as  illustrated.  The 
platen  is  carried  downward  by  straightening  the 
two  oppositely  disposed  toggle-joints  by  means 
of  a  screw,  as  shown.  As  the  two  parts  of  each 
toggle  approach  a  vertical  position,  the  pressure 
on  the  bale  increases  pnd  the  motion  of  the 
platen  diminishes. 

77tf  Bookbindrrt^  Emhoaing  and  Stamping 
Prat,  Fig  34fi4,  is  used  for  embossing  the 
covers  of  books.    The  designs,  or  dies,  usually 

of  brass,  are  cemented  to  an  iron  plate  held  by  jaws  or  clamps  up  against  a  platen,  which  is  heated 
by  steam  or  gas.  The  cover  is  laid  on  the  bed  and  brought  up  against  the  brass  die  by  a  toggle- 
joint,  which  is  straightened  by  a  cam  or  crank.    The  impression  is  regulated  by  a  band-wheel  oper- 
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Mm:;  >  *edge  beneath  the  lo^le.     Thia  preu  ii  uiumlly  ran  tX  a  speed  of  £S  revolutions  to  tbe 

Tlie  Book-prt»iing  or  Smathiru/  3farhint  U  on  tlie  same  plan  as  Ibe  nboTC,  but  U  used  for  com- 
pressing  the  unbounil  boolia  or  folded  sbeets. 

PRESSES,  PRFNTINO.  These  maybe  diWdod  into  three  wdl-dcflned  claeees,  which  came  sue- 
OcSBiTel;  into  eiiatence,  each  later  eliuifl  being  in  point  of  rapid  working  greatly  in  advance  of  its 
pTedeoessors. 

I.  Plitem  Prkbses. — The  first  type  of  this  class,  used  by  all  the  early  masters  of  the  art,  from 
Gutenberg  and  Caiton  down  to  our  own  Frnuklio,  whose  simple  press  was  sliown  in  the  CeateDoial 
Exhibition,  had  a  flat ''  type-bed"  and  "form,"  anit,  suspended  immediately  above  or  opposite  to  the 
bed,  a  "  platen,"  or  imprcssioD-piate,  also  flat,  but  of 
only  half  the  area  of  the  bed,  so  that  two  impres- 
tions  were  required  for  each  side  of  a  sheet.  Host 
of  the  parts  of  thia  press  were  miLile  oF  wood,  ttie 
bed  being  a  atone.  The  stibititution  of  iron  for 
nearly  the  whole,  in  the  beginnio^  of  the  present 
century,  penoUlcd  the  platen  to  be  made  is  large 
w  the  form,  requiring  but  one  pull  to  a  side ;  and, 
with  otlier  improvements,  this  is  still  the  "hand- 
press  "  of  the  present  day.  The  type  bein(>  placed 
upon  the  bed,  properly  inked,  and  the  paper  spread 
over  it,  the  "  imprcsaion  "  is  fdven  by  pressing  the 
platen  fombly  a^inst  it.  This  was  at  fli-st  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  screw,  and  afterward  by  a 
combination  of  levers. 

3a*  Wathington  JVess.— Fig,  34ns  is  die  modem 
rcpreacnlaliveot  the  oldest  type  of  the  platen  press, 
a,  is  the  iro.i  framc«ork ;  fi,  the  bed  on  which  the 
types  are  placed;  e,  one  of  the  two  grooved  mils 
on  which  tlic  bed  slides  forward  to  receive  the  im- 
pression 5  d,  the  "  rounce  "  or  cranlc,  which  .moves 
the  bed  to  and  fro ;  e,  the   platen ;  /,  the  bar,  which,  by  a  combination  of  levers,  depresses  the 
platen;  J,  the  spiral  spring,   which  raises  the  platen  after  impression;  A,  the  "tympan,"  a  sheet 
of  tbin  cotton  cloth,  stretched  on  a  frame  of  wood  i  t,  the  "  friskct,"  a  mask  of  pei-foraled  paper 
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Btretdied  on  a  frkme  of  tliin  Iron,  to  prcvenl  Boiling  of  tbe  pnp^r  1)y  ink :  it,  the  inking  roller  and 
)U  frame,  Preporatorj  to  taking  an  imprcEsioa,  the  pnpei*  ia  tHld  on  the  Cjmpan,  the  friaket  la 
folded  down  upon  it,  and  then  the  tytnpiu  upon  the  bctl,  by  which  the  paper  ia  placed  on  the  inked 
tipea ;  the  bed  is  then  moved  under  the  platen,  and  the  Impression  given  by  pulling  (be  bsr-handlo. 
ihe  inli  was  formerl;  dabbed  on  with  two  soft,  leather-coTcred  padf,  which  one  preasman  kept 
working  together  t«  distiiliutc  the  ink  eyenlf,  while  the  other  worked  the  presa.  Rollers,  made  of 
aeveral  thickneasea  of  doth  wound  round  a  wooden  cylinder  and  covered  with  aoft  leather,  were 
afterward  introduced.  These  were  fiaallj  aupcracdcd  by  rollers  of  conipoaillOD.  One  person  was 
still  requited  to  apply  the  ink,  and  another  to  work  the  preaa  ;  but  later  a  self-inking  apparatus  nas 
Invented,  by  whiiji  the  pressman,  in  running  in  the  bed,  raises  a  weight  whieh,  in  its  deacent,  draws 
the  roller  over  the  form.  With  this,  one  man,  though  with  considonible  ciertion,  may  thus  do  tbe 
work  of  two.  A  good  pressman  will  work  off  about  2,000  inpiealioDS  per  day,  but  cannot  well  run 
a  preas  large  enough  to  work  paper  of  more  than  eight  octavo  pages. 

The  TrtadU  Jab  Prat  is  represented  in 
fig.  3456.    The  ink-distributing  apparatus  is  "^ 

composed  of  cylinders  f,  7),  ^,  etc.  The  dis- 
tributing roller  ti,  and  another  roller  with  a 
lateral  motion,  work  in  combination,  andcuse 
the  Ink  to  be  carried  diagonally  in  directions 
continually  croasing  and  recrossing  each  other, 
insunng  great  uniformity  of  distribution.  By 
simple  devices  the  inking  of  the  form  may 
bo  repeated  once  or  mure  before  each  impres- 
sion, and  the  pressure  can  be  accurately  and 
quickly  adjusted.  The  platen  has  a  short 
rest  when  receiving  the  paper,  then  swln;:s 
up  parallel  witli  the  form,  against  which  It  is 
IhuR  drawn  to  give  the  impression.  Tbe  pa- 
per is  laid  on  and  taken  off  by  hand.  The 
CA8  may  be  driven  by  power.  This  prcaR 
lately  been  adapted  to  the  printing  of 
paper  on  one  side  automatically  from  rolls. 
After  the  impresuon  the  sheet  is  cut  off  and 
drops  on  a  tabic. 

Tht  Adam*  iWfr  Pret»,  introduced  in  < 
IS30,  and  slitl  largely  employed  for  book- 
printing,  represents  the  most  improved  style 
of  press  of  the  first  class.  It  is  now  manu- 
factured eicluBively  by  R.  Hoe  k  Co.  of  New 
York.     The  bed  carrying  the  form  is  moved 

up  sgainst  the  stationary  platen  by  a  tc^le  motion.  The  inking-roller  carriage,  provided  with  sheet- 
grippers,  travels  between  the  bed  and  platen,  inking  the  form,  and  carrying  in  the  sheet  (previously 
fed  to  it  by  band)  over  the  form  to  receive  the  Impression,  and  then  bringing  it  bock  to  be  blown  by 
the  bellows  into  tapes,  and  carried  by  these  over  the  slieet-Syer.  This  flyer  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  light  wooden  atrips  or  fingers,  attached  to  a  shaft  which  makes  a  half  turn,  and  in  so  doing  lifts 
the  sheet  off  the  tap«s  and  lays  it,  printed  side  up,  on  ■  table. 

II,  ClUMDEB  PftcssEs. — The  second  class  of  piinting  machines  originated,  as  did  the  first,  in  Ger 
many.     Tbe  type-bed  is  fiat,  but,  instead  of  rceeiving  the  impreaaion  from  a  platen,  it  paascs  baek- 
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Tr»rd  Mid  forward  under  a  revolving  uvlinder,  which  rolls  in  concert  witli  it  This  press  tmt  ttecwne 
widely  Icdowd  through  its  adoption  in  1814  by  llie  London  7!ma,  and,  with  maaj  improvements  and 
modifications,  it  now  does  the  great  bulk  of  the  printing  of  the  world.  Cylinder  presses  hare  buen 
greatly  improved  during  the  palt  few  years,  and  tho^e  of  Americoii  moaufacture  dqw  take  rank 
among  the  finest  specimEns  of  macllinci'y  in  the  world. 

JXe  DrHm-Cylinder  Frtts,  Y\%.  3497,  \i  a  well-knoim  type  of  tbia  class.  It  has  r  large  cylinder, 
which  revolves  continuously,  having  one  side  of  a  smaller  radiua  than  the  other,  to  permit  the  safe 
return  of  the  bed.  The  momentum  of  the  bed  is  checked  at  each  end  of  itB  stroke  by  air  or  metallic 
springs,  which  also  serve  by  their  recoil  to  help  to  start  it  in  the  opposite  direction.  Tbo  rq^ter  is 
sufficiently  acciirale  for  good  color-work.  The  paper  is  ted  from  a  table,  sciicd  by  the  lingers  of  the 
revolving  cylinder,  carried  around  on  Its  surface  against  the  form,  brought  up  and  transferred  to  the 
fingers  of  the  delivery  cylinder,  which  in  turn  send  it  on  cords  down  in  front  of  the  fiyer  to  be  de- 
posited, printed  side  up,  on  the  fly-table. 

Fig.  ll4f>S  represents  a  Iwo-ruller  cylinder  press  consti-ucted  by  Uessrs.  C.  Potter,  Jr.,  k  Co.,  <A 


New  York.  The  sheets  are  delivered  without  tapes  around  the  eyh'nder,  and  a  novel  posttive  slider- 
motion  prevents  the  sliders  from  workinfr  to  cither  end  of  the  track.  Hinged  capa  to  the  dtttributor- 
bcaringa  admit  of  the  ready  removal  of  the  distributor  and  form  rollers,  and  the  fountain  is  operated 
(Tom  the  cylinder-shaft,  instead  of  from  tbe  type-bed. 


TTu  Campbeli  Four-RoSer  Cylinder  I^tm. — This  press  is  so  far  ontomatlc  when  In  operation,  that 
Ibe  sheet  itself  by  a  delicate  mechanism  causes  the  impreariou ;  therefore  it  doei  not  print  on  tbe 
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tfmpan,  knd  the  preu  wilt  not  openUe  tli«  flj  [wbibh  la  Id  front  of  the  cjUnder),  unleM  the  sheet  ia 
fed.  If  the  sheet  is  not  fed  kocuratelj,  it  is  thrown  down  by  the  fly  bo  u  to  be  distinguished  from 
thoae  perfectly  printed.  Thii  press  is  without  springs  or  tapes.  It  nss  one  or  two  ink-fountwDs  and 
two  or  four  roliors,  as  desired.  The  distribution  is  under  the  control  of  the  pressman,  who  may 
cause  Ibe  form  to  be  rolled  once  or  oftener  for  each  impression,  the  movement  of  the  fiy  being  then 
automatically  arrested. 

PrCMel  for  the  finest  •ood.cut  printing  are  usually  made  with  small  oyUndera,  which  stand  still 
during  the  return  of  the  bed ;  one  iide  of  the  cylinder  being  flat  to  avoid  contact  with  the  type,  (dee 
tig.  M&9.)  These  machiDes,  termed  stop-cylinder  presses,  are  constmcted  with  great  nicety,  and 
are  used  for  tbe  Tery  flneat  work. 


pMiaaB  dii'  BMrapapar  printing  hare  usually  sinall  cylinders  which  rerolve  oontinnously,  rising  in 
their  bearings  after  each  impression  to  aHowttM  bed  !•  run  bade  (Sec  Fig.  3400.)  Some  have  two 
cylinders,  so  arranced  as  either  to  print  a  sheet  at  each  stroke  of  the  bod,  or  to  print  each  sheet  on 
both  sides.  But  all  the  machines  of  this  seooad  class  are  ia  principle  like  the  first  oaa  mentioned, 
haTlng  a  flat  bed  moving  backward  and  forward,  carrying  tbe  form  of  type  first  under  rollers  whMi 
ink  It,  and  then  under  the  impression-cylinder,  where  it  prints  the  sheet,  which  Is  deiiTcred  at  the 
tear  of  the  preu. 

fA*  CoUrdt  A  Sabcadc  Cgtindtr  iVoa.— Fig.  3401  represents  the  four-roller  two  reTolution 
press  constructed  by  Uessrs.  Cotlrcll  &  Babeodt  of  New  York,  whic^  is  designed  more  especially 

im.  vm. 


for  fine  printinj;.  The  general  eonstniMinn  of  ths  machine  Is  that  outlined  abore,  and  its  peculiar 
features  are  Illustrated  in  deUll  hi  dgs.  3468  to  34flfi.  Tlie  most  important  of  these  are  some  of 
the  attachments  to  the  air-spring,  which  reduces  the  wesr  due  to  the  stopping  and  rcTeraing  of  the 
red pivcs ting  bed.     To  overcome  tb«  metnentum  of  the  bed  of  a  30  x  AS-inch  cylinder  press  of  thli 
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Muutniction  with  a  fall  form  of  tfpe,  ruimiAg  nt  tbe  rate  oF  ],S0O  iniprcuionB  per  hour,  about 
S,6<>0  Ibd.  of  reaiatanoe  U  required  on  each  ceDtre.  By  the  uae  of  gauges  the  unouat  of  spi-ing  eiii- 
plojed  ia  ucerbuDed,  uid  when  the  bed  is  pasung  the  centre  the  plunger  cui  be  ■djuated  to  the 
■pring-pre^ure  requisite  for  the  speed  at  which  the  press  is  niniiing.  The  bed  is  provided  with  two 
cjUndera  to  enjaf^e  with  the  plungers,  seen  at  the  end  of  the  frame  ;  and  tbe  hollow  rods  of  these 
pluDgen  are  coonected  b;  a  pipe  ruiming  along  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  which  pipe  is  opened  or 
closed  bj  the  ralre  of  the  governor,  ahonu  through  the  opening  in  tbe  framework.  Fig,  346S  is  a 
longitudinal  stction  of  the  same.  fig.  3463  is  a  cross^section  of  the  piston  A,  springs  allowing  the 
outaide  packing  to  contract  and  expand.  The  governing  device,  wherebj  when  the  press  is  in  mo- 
tion the  spring  is  automatically  applied,  and  tbe  resiatance  augmented  as  the  speed  progresses,  or 
viet  varta,  is  represented  in  Fig.  3431.  Tbe  device  is  here  attached  to  the  connevting-pipc  with  a 
pli^-valve,  which  it  operates,  and  two  spring-gauges  to  indicate  the  amount  of  condenaauon  in  the 
cylinders.  The  vatve  is  shut  by  the  motion  of  the  press  when  running  at  speed,  and  is  open  when 
tbe  press  is  at  rest.  This  enables  the  press  to  be  started  at  any  point  without  helping  it  over  the 
centres  by  hand.  The  spring-gauges  indicate  the  pressure  in  the  air-c-yiinders  ;  and,  as  this  is  deter- 
mined by  setting  the  plungers  baettward  and  forward  on  their  rods,  the  amount  of  spring  is  easily 
adjusted  to  the  speed  of  the  press.  A  device  is  also  used  for  oontrollin"  the  momcntuni  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  thus  preventing  the  back-laah  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  cylinder  toward  greater  velocity 
than  that  of  the  reciprocating  bed.  Tbe  attachment  simply  keeps  the  gears  up  to  the  work-aide  of  the 
teeth,  and  so  barmonlies  the  motion  of  the  two  parts.  Fig,  S4Sfi  represents  the  hinged  roller-frame. 
When  the  frame  is  open  the  vibrators  are  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  taken  out  without  unacrew- 
iog  the  boxes,  and  are  locked  in  place  by  a  downward  movemcut  of  the  frame. 

TVm  Hot  Tao-ReimhilvjK  Ftnr-RoUer  Prea,  llg.  34Sfl,  ia  especially  adapted  for  illustrated  news- 
paper, book,  and  similar  work.  The  improvements  recently  madaenable  this  press  to  ruD  St  a  high  rate 
of  speed  wiili  smooth  and  noiseless  motion.   The  moving  parts  are  uader  the  complete  control  of  the 


operator,  and  the  entire  arrangement  alTorda  ready  access  to  nil  its  parta,  and  a  quick  adjustment 
when  ■  change  of  form  or  site  of  sheet  is  required.  Differentflized  sheeU  can  also  be  printed  and 
delivered  with  equal  facility.  The  delivery  mechanism  tabes  the  printed  sheets  from  Ihe  main  cylin- 
der without  the  aid  of  cords  or  Upes,  delivering  them  m  front  of  the  fly,  which  deposita  them, 
printed  side  up,  on  the  fly-board.  An  examination  of  the  cut  cipliuns  ita  simplicity  of  conatruutlnn, 
widle  its  capacity  is  nnequaled  by  any  other  preaa  of  its  class.  It  is  provided  with  air-springs  of  im- 
proved design,  and  all  the  latest  improvcinenta  and  conveniences. 

Tha  Poller  lAlhographU  Prat.  Fig.  3467,  is  also  a  Btofwiylinder  press.  The  traveling  bed  on 
which  the  stone  rests  is  drawn  under  the  cylinder  by  a  crank  and  connecting-rod  from  the  end  of  the 
frame  below,  and  the  cylinder,  after  being  thrown  into  gear,  is  rotated  at  the  same  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  stroke  the  cylinder  goes  out  of  gear,  and  remains  stationarv  durinff  tho  return  of  the  bed  the 
latter  passing  under  the  cylinder,  but  not  coming  in  contact  with  it.  The  inking  of  the  stone  is 
effected  by  parallel  roilere,  which  receive  their  ink  from  a  Mble  i\t  the  end  of  the  bed.  The  outo- 
mitic  dampening  arrangement  ia  at  the  hack  of  the  cylinder.  It  consists  of  a  shallow  trou^  in 
which  revolves  a  wooden  roller;  an  absorbent  roller  distributes  the  water  to  oilier  rollers  which  pass 
over  tbe  surface  of  the  stone,  depositing  the  amount  of  moisture  raquireil. 

[n  all  attain  lithographic  presses  thu  proBsure  is  made  by  the  cylinder,  whereas  in  hand-preases 
it  la  made  by  a  scraper. 

The  Hoe  LMoffrapAic  Prai,  Slg.  346B,  ia  designed  for  the  flnest  quality  of  lithographic  work. 
The  bed  is  drawn  backward  and  forward  by  a  crank,  and  engages  with  the  cylinder  when  moving 
forward,  but  leaves  it  standing  when  moving  back.  It  has  an  adjustable  platform  on  which  the 
stone  resta.  The  form-rollers  (from  tour  to  eight)  are  driven  by  the  contact  of  the  steel  distributing 
rollers  above  them,  the  surface  of  which  runs  always  at  the  same  speed  aa  the  printing  aurfaco.  The 
bed  may,  it  desired,  paaa  two  or  more  limes  backward  and  forward  under  the  inking  rollers  before 
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Ukii^  an  imprewlon,  uid  >  fHctiDD-clkmp  cauees  the  impressioQ-cjIlnder  when  mnnfaig  at  hif 
speed  to  slop  without  tremble.  The  atone  is  damped  automaticall;  b;  rollers  which  recclie  wat 
from  n  foantdin — the  amount  being  adjustable  aeconlliig  to  the  sUe  of  the  Btoae.    The  sbeeta  a 


telied  bj  the  grippera,  and  the  pomta  withdrawn  just  before  the  cylinder  starts,  this  insuring  perfect 
register.  The  printed  sheets  are  taken  direct  from  the  cfUoder  t^  the  flDgere  of  ibe  delivery  cylin- 
der, and  piled,  printed  aide  up,  on  the  fly-table. 


The  Hoe  Stiyp-Cylinder  Prnt,  for  the  finest  woi>d.cut  and  letter-press  worii,  is  very  similar  to  tlie 
above.     It  has  from  four  to  eight  inking  rollers. 

Flai-Brd  Per/Hiinfj  Ptvtta  are  those  whlcb  print  on  both  Bides  sheels  tod  bv  hand.  They  arc  pro- 
vided with  a  second  impression-cylinder  and  form,  and  the  sheet,  after  reeeiring  an  Impression  on 
the  first  cylinder,  ia  automatically  tranafen'ed  to  the  second  impreenion-cylindor  and  printed  on  its 
reverse  side.  Tliey  are  sometimes  so  airanKed  that  on  "  offset-sheet "  may  be  fed  in  with  the  fresh 
paper,  to  receive  Itie  olfscl  from  the  first  freshly  printed  side  and  prevent  the  wiling  of  the  blanket 
and  pa|ier. 

III.  ROTAHT  Phesseb. — The  ihird  class  of  printing  maclilnes  comprises  Ihose  in  which  not  only  tlie 
impressioQ-aurfocc  but  the  type-form  alM>  is  made  cylindrical,  and  revolves  in  contact  with  the  im- 
prexsion-cy  Under. 

The  Hoe  Tiipe-Btvohing  Prat  is  the  principal  oiamplc  of  one  division  of  this  elssB  of  machines. 
The  forms  are  locked  up  in  curved  beds,  which  when  secured  in  plncc  in  the  machine  form  ■  seg- 
ment of  the  main  type-cylinder,  but  occupy  only  a  part  of  its  periphery,  the  remainder  bein;;  used  as 
an  ink-distributing  siirfftcc.  Around  the  central  cylinder  are  clustered  as  many  impresaion-cylinders 
and  seta  of  inking  rollers  as  can  be  conveniently  arranged.  The  sheets  are  fed  by  hand  to  these 
impression-cylinders,  which  seize  and  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  form ;  they  arc  then  conveyed 
by  tapes  to  the  sheel-flycr  which  acctimponics  each  impressien-cyliader,  and  piled  open  or  flat  on 
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the  reoe'iTing  boards.  This  preH  U  nsed  for  printing  newspapers  of  large  drculntion,  and  in  ita 
most  improTed  form  is  capable  of  working  off  20,000  imprcHsiodB  an  hour. 

Tht  Web  Prrfectiiig  Ftas. — This  type  of  the  third  class  of  printing  pressra  taki^s  its  itanie  from  its 
printing  upon  a  "  web  "  or  roll  of  pnper.  Its  distinguisliing  feature  ooosists  in  the  combination  of 
two  pair^  of  type  and  impression  cylinders,  so  arranged  that  impreflsions  may  be  made  in  eontinutty 
on  tbe  long  web  of  paper,  whicb  in  its  course  tbrougfa  the  pre.4s  presents  eacb  surface  respectiTely  to 
a  type-cvlinder,  and  in  therefore  printed  on  both  sides  at  one  operation.  The  ioTcntion  of  the  Ae^r- 
\b\K  papUr-machi  matrix,  although  of  great  value  in  the  rapid  production  of  stereotype  platea,  and 
largely  used  in  combioition  with  the  rotary  press  last  mention^,  proved  of  vital  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  web  perfecting  press,  as  it  enables  the  production  of  cyHndiical  stereotype  plates  (in 
facsimile  of  the  "make-up")  which  completely  cover  the  tjpe-cyUnder — a  requisite  not  readily  al- 
taioed  with  the  original  type.  Tbe  web,  after  printing.  Is  severed  into  sheets  at  one  operation.  A 
machine  of  this  kind  was  invented  by  the  well-known  philanthropist.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  pat- 
entefl  it  in  England  in  IBBB,  though  indeed  the  broad  idea  of  printing  from  cylinders  is  found  in 
Nicholson's  English  patent  of  1T90.     Neither,  however,  produced  a  sucoessful  machine. 

The  web  perfecting  press  of  the  present  day  is  shown  in  one  of  its  simplest  forms  (the  delivery 
mechanism  being  omitted),  in  outline,  in  fig.  S469,  which  will  illuBtrale  with  sufflcieot  accuracy  the 
maio  printing  features  of  presses  of  this  class.     Tbey  may  be  of  suffldent  width  to  print  two  papers 


abreast,  and,  tbe  moUon  of  nearly  all  the  parta  being  rotary,  they  run  atan  astonishingly  high  speed. 
The  paper  from  the  roll  A,  controlled  by  suitable  tension  devices,  passes  under  the  equalizing  roller 
E  to  the  impression-cylinder  F,  and  upon  the  surface  of  tliis  to  the  Erst  type-cylinder  (?,  by  which 
one  side  is  printed.  Thence  the  paper  goes  over  the  second  imprcssian-cy Under  H,  which  is  two  or 
nkOTc  times  the  diameter  of  F.  to  the  second  type-cylinder,  which  prints  the  second  side.  Shifting 
tympnn-cloths  are  stretched  around  impression -cylinder  H,  which  is  of  large  diameter  to  prevent 
the  otTset  from  falling  constantly  upon  the  same  place.  The  fountain  /,,  and  the  distributing  and 
form  rollers  N,  0,  F,  Q,  R,  8,  T,  U,  V,  arc  the  usual  devices  for  ipking  the  form.  Tbe  paper 
when  printed  passes  to  the  cutting  cylinders,  ono  of  which,  K,  carries  a  projecting  serrated  knife, 
while  its  companion,  J,  has  a  corresponding  groove  along  its  length.  Elastic  surfaces  hold  the  paper 
during  the  cut,  while  notches  in  the  knife  leave  unsevered  portions,  by  which  the  sheets  sUll  hoiii 
together  and  are  led  to  the  delivery  mechanism.  The  invention  of  this  delivering  machinery,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  printed  paper  with  Bufflcienl  accuracy  and  rapidity  to  make  the  press  of  practical  value, 
is  of  recent  date,  and  the  relative  succeEw  of  the  dilTcrent  manufacturers  in  this  respect  is  indicated 
by  tbe  speed  at  wiiich  their  presses  run. 

Tht  BvHock  Prrm  (an  American  invenOon)  has  its  printing  cylinders  arronged  substantially  in  the 
order  shown  in  !1g.  3469.  It  delivers  its  papers  Hat,  grippcr-belts  carrying  the  sheets  from  the 
cutting  eylindera  to  the  flyerB,  which  strike  them  down  singly  upon  the  tables  ;  there  being  two  com- 
plste  setsof  tables,  belts,  and  Syers,  arranged  one  above  the  other.  This  press  prints  at  a  speed  of 
9,000  quarto  (eight-page)  or  18,000  folio  (four-page)  papers  an  hour, 

Tlu  Waftor/VeMJEn^sh).  named  after  the  proprietor  of  the  London  Times,  printB  that  journal 
and  also  tbe  Nea  Yorkl%mei.  This  press  has  a  series  of  damping  rollers,  through  which  the  paper 
passes  from  Ita  roll  to  the  printing  cylinders.     These  are  arranged  one  above  tbe  other,  the  Brat 
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Qp»4ijUiideT  being  appermoit,  (he  two  impression-ojliiiden  between,  and  the  Moond  tjpe^lliidw 
kt  the  bottom.  The  psper,  when  printed  on  both  sides,  is  b;  cuttinK  ejlindera  severed  into  iheeta, 
which  >re  ouried  bf  tapes  to  the  top  of  the  deliTerj  mechuusm,  whence  the;  descend  perpendicn* 
Ivly,  to  be  lud  singlj  upon  tsblea  by  a  fljer  which  Tibrates  attematel;  to  the  ri^t  uid  left.  Th* 
Jf«  Yort  Timtt,  ■  quarto  paper,  is  printed  at  the  rate  of  9,000  sheets  an  hour. 

Tfte  Vidory  Freti  (EogliahX  with  its  folding  machine,  is  repreaentod  in  Fig.  S470.  The  roll  It 
plMed  on  brackets  at  one  end,  and  the  paper  is  led  orer  two  wetting  boxes ;  then,  after  being  printed 
aa  usual  on  both  sides,  over  two  hot  copper  cjlinders  ;  and  then  travela  on  tapes  to  the  cutting  and 
folding  cjlinders.  The  first  fold  is  given  bj  a  blunt  knife,  fixed  transveraelj  acroas  the  peripheric 
of  the  wheels,  wbidi  foroes  the  paper  into  the  gripper  of  a  second  cjlinder,  b;  which  the  doubled 


paper  it  carried  over  half  a  revolution,  when  a  aernued  steel  knife  cuts  off  the  first  perfect  ptintad 

sheet  from  the  web.  A  second  blunt  knife  forces  the  doubled  paper  into  the  grippers  of  the  tblid 
folding  cylinder ;  and  the  newspaper,  thus  twice  folded,  is  carried  round  bj  grippere  to  a  vibratlDg 
frame,  which  delivers  each  alternate  sheet  to  a  pair  of  cross-folding  rollers.  It  is  then  forced,  bj 
tneaos  of  a  steel  knife  raiding  the  paper,  1>etwee[i  the  tapes  which  traverse  up  each  side  of  the  deliv- 
ery end  of  the  frame,  carrjing  each  alternate  sheet  lo  the  Second  pair  of  rollers,  when  a  second  cross- 
folding  knife  comes  sharply  dowu  and  forces  the  middle  of  the  paper  in  between  two  rollers,  under 
which  the  deLivet7  apparatus  swings.  The  delivery  consists  of  a  frame  which  swings  backward  and 
forward  like  a  pendulum,  the  paper  traveling  down  between  the  tspea  while  it  is  going  one  waT, 
and  being  thrown  out  upon  Ac  table  as  it  comes  back.  This  machine,  it  is  stated,  prints  and  told* 
B,000  perfect  copies  of  an  eight-page  newspaper  60  laches  square,  or  18,000  copies  of  a  foar-page 


7^  SeoU  Rolary  Web  Prm,  maoufactuTed  by  Messrs,  C,  Totter,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  of  New  Tork,  is  rep- 
resented in  outline  in  Fig,  8411,  and  in  perspective  in'  Fig,  H4T8,  A  double-widtb  press  of  this 
kind  has  piinted  and  folded  with  two  folds  BO,000  small  folio  newspapers  an  hour.  The  roU  of 
paper  Is  placed  so  that  it  slides  into  position  eaail;  without  Haing  up.  The  folding  is  done  by  rotary 
creasers;  as  the  knife  revolves  and  cuts  off  the  sheets,  the  creaaers  revolve  and  fold  them.  The 
aheets  are  printed,  cut,  and  receive  tbe  primary  folds  without  the  use  of  tapes  or  belts. 

In  the  sectional  view,  A  represents  the  first  distributing  cylinder ;  a,  a,a,  vibrating  distributing 
rollers;  fi. fountain  roller;  b,  ductor  roller;  (7,  (7,  transmitting  gears ;  i>,  first  plate  or  t^  cylin- 
der; d,d,  d^ form-inking  rollers;  £,  first  ImprcssIon-cyliDdGr ;  t,e,  web-supporting  rollers;  (  ,  emoolb- 
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log  bar;  F,  aecnnd  ImprMBian-Oflinder,  o(  Ui^  size,  uid  proTided  with  a  setoff  sheet ;  I?,  second 
plateor  type  cylinder;  p, ^, ii,  fonn-inkioB  rollere ;  fl,  Becond  diatribuling  cylinder;  A,  A,  A,  Tibraling 
diBtributiug  rellHrs ;  I,  founlain  rollers ;  i,  duelor  roller ;  /,  dririnR  gear ;  K,  male  cutting  and  fold- 
ing cylinder ;  k,  folding  creaser ;  L,  female  cuning  nnd  folding  ejlinder ;  (,  first  folding  grippers, 
which  are  held  in  position  bj  means  of  eprlogs  and  opened  by  a  crank  on  end  of  rod ;  (',  BeconJ 
folding  grippers;  M,  toldinp cylinder ;  m,  folding 
crcoaer;  m',  transferring  gitppers;    ^,  carrying 
roller;  n,  cords  passing  round  the  female  cylin- 
der;  0,  earning  tapes ;  P,  /'.rollera;  ©.packer; 
R,  folding  cylinder;   S,  folding  creaser;  T,  re- 
ceiving  board ;    IT,  paper-roll  stand ;    V,  wheel 
and  screv  to  regulate  margin ;   W,  ircb  or  roll  of 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows: 
The  web  of  paper  passes  otct  the  Impression-cyl- 
inder, down  between  the  cutting  and  folding  cyl- 
inders K  and  L,  where  it  is  severed  by  the  linife 
k,  the  leading  end  of  the  web  passing  around  tbe 
CTlioder  K  by  the  action  of  the  atiDOHphcrc  against 
the  surface.  When  the  cylinders  have  made  a 
half  revolution,  tbe  centre  margin  of  the  printed 
paper  comes  opposite  tbe  cresser  it',  which  force* 
it  into  a  groove  in  the  cylinder  L,  where  it  is  held 
by  tbe  grippers  I,  which  were  previously  opened 
(by  meane  of  a  cam)  to  receive  it.  The  double 
edge  of  the  sheet  then  passes  around  cylioder  L 
to  cylinder  M,  to  which  it  is  transferred  by  tbe 
grippers  m',  and  drawn  around  until  tbe  creaser 
m  forces  it  into  the  bite  of  tbe  grippers  I'.  Tbe 
twice-rolded  sbeet  then  passes  up  between  L  and 
S,  the  rear  end  being  severed  from  the  web  as 
before  mentioned,  and  la  led  off  of  £  by  cords  >t, 
tbence  between  the  tapes  U  and  between  the  roll- 
era  P,  P',  nnd  in  front  of  the  padtor  Q,  which 
delivers  each  paper  on  the  receiving  board  T. 
When  more  than  two  fotda  arc  desinja,  the  guide- 
fingers  c  arc  pressed  down  bilow  the  level  of  (he 
t^iea  0,  and  tbe  papers  allowed  to  pass  on  to  tlie 
folding  cylinder  R,  where  tlicy  receive  another 
,  fold  by  tbe  creaser  ^  or  as  many  mon;  folds  as 

may  be  desired,  and  are  delivered  on  the  receiv- 
ing board  in  the  same  nianncr  as  previously  de- 
scribed, but  In  the  opposite  direction,  as  shown. 

The  stereotyping  machinery  which  accom;>anies 
this  press  is  claimed  by  its  makers  to  be  in  ad- 
vance of  anything  previously  produced ;  by  its  use 
a  page  can  be  stereotyped  and  tbe  press  running 
in  ten  minutes  after  tbe  form  is  made  up. 

The   Ingram   Prat  (English),  Fig.   S413,    is 
adapted  to  wood-cuu  as  well  as  letter-press.     It 
prints  the  Illti^i-attd  London  f/niu  at  the  rate  of 
B,BO0  an  hour,  dcliverinB  the  papers  either  flat 
or  folded.     It  has  two  folding  machines,  each  re- 
ceiving alternate  sheets,  consisting  of  vibrating 
blades  with  the  customary  rollers.    A  blast  of  air 
aids  in  laying  fiat  sliecls.    One  peculiarity  of  tbe 
inachine  Is  its  calendering  cylinders  (o  remove  the 
Indentations  of  die  first  impiesrion,  and  leave  a  nmooth  surface  for  the  second,  which  contains  tbe 
lllustraiionB.    A  machine  of  this  kind  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1 678  bad  printing  and  impression 
cylinders  all  ot  equal  size,  and  printed  at  each  revolution  three  whole  sheets  of  tbe  lUialraitd  Lon- 
don  Nna. 

The  Hot  PerftHing  Prfttn.—Thew  feed  and  print  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the  delivery  of  the 
printed  sheets  is  effected  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  by  mechanif  ms  differing  widely  from  eadi  other. 
Two  styles  of  this  class  of  Hoe  press  are  shown  in  the  Plate  and  ^g.  3474.  Those  intervening  differ 
according  as  the  paper  is  a  folio  or  quarto,  as  it  is  to  be  printed  eiogic  or  double,  and  as  the  col- 
umns run  around  the  type-cylinder  or  lengthwise  of  it.  It  is  also  sometimes  necessary  tn  print  a 
four-  or  an  eight-page  paper  on  the  same  press,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  be  able  to  enlarge  tbe  paper 
by  one  or  more  columns,  which  necessarily  brings  the  columns  and  the  oentre  margin,  or  line  of  first 
fold,  parallel  with  the  run  of  the  pajier.  Sometimes  a  quarto  paper  must  be  cut  at  the  head  anJ 
pasted  down  tbe  back,  and  often  the  folded  papers  must  be  delivered  ready  counted  for  tbe  carriers 
In  lots  of  ten  or  more.     The  several  resulting  mechanisms  arc  as  follows : 

To  deliver  sheets  fiat — i.  e.,  not  folded — a  collecting  cylinder  gathers  a  spedfio  number  of  sheets 
one  upon  the  other  on  its  surface,  then  sends  them  together  to  the  sheet-flyer.    Bythls  ai         ~    ~~' 
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the  fl;  works  slowly  tnd  easilj,  while  the  sheets  run  &t  full  Bp«ed  in  a  codiIduoub  Btream  from  tbe 
priming  cylinders  t»  tha  revolving  collector.  This  enables  the  mBiimum  rate  of  prinlin((  to  ho 
iililizcoT  To  print  and  deliver  folded  a  Eaai-page  paper  ( with  col umna  around  the  cjliader),  the  sheets, 
partially  severed,  are  conveyed  between  tapes  to  fat^ter-running  rollers,  which  part  them  from  the 
mdn  *ob,  They  then  pass  to  two  folders,  eacli  receiving  altcniate  sheets  and  eonsislinj;  of  tbe 
cusioma-y  blades  and  rullera  combined  nith  cartyin;;  tapes.  If  the  paper  is  a  quarto  (eight  pa^et), 
to  be  cut  at  tbe  top,  panted  and  folded,  a  oiliecting  cylinder  interposed  between  tbe  cutting  cylin- 
ders and  the  folder  gathers  two  four-page  sheets  one  upon  the  other  {one  of  the  sheets  by  the  usual 
devices  having  been  pasted),  and  senda  them  on  together  to  the  folder.  Or  the  sheets  may  pass  alter- 
nately over  a  long  and  a  short  path,  so  as  finally  to  come  together  one  above  (he  other,  oyer  folding 
rollers  between  which  they  are  forced  by  the  usual  blade.  When  the  rolumns  run  across  Ibe  line 
of  travel,  the  collecting  cylinder  may  carry  within  its  periphery  a  swinpng  folding  blade,  which, 
when  sheets  to  the  dcured  number  are  gathered  on  the  cylinder,  Is  swung  out,  forcing  Ibe  sheets 
between  folding  rollers,  whence  tbey  pass  to  other  foldero  as  before  described.  It  Kill  be  under- 
stood that  the  collecting  cylinder  may  form  a  pari  of  any  "delivery,"  either  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed or  for  delivering  the  folded  sheets  in  packs  ready  counted.  This  class  of  mechanism  is  that 
represented  in  the  Plate. 

Fig.  3474  represents  the  other  style  of  the  Hoc  perfecting  press.  The  delivery  mechanism  here 
shown  dispenses  entirely  with  the  tapes  and  redprocaling  folding  blades,  is  positive  in  all  its  move- 
ments, and  is  therefore  a  moat  important  invention.  The  cutting  cylinders  are  provided,  the  one  with 
a  fixed  folding  blade  extending  along  its  length,  tbe  other  nitb  a  corresponding  groove  provided  with 
nipping  jaws,  which  seize  the  sheet  along  its  centre  margin  and  carry  it  onirard,  causing  the  forwni'd 
half  to  lie  back  over  the  rear  portion,  which  has  in  the  mean  time  been  severed  from  the  web.  The 
sheet  may  be  thus  delivered  with  one  fold,  or  a  second  fold  may  be  given  by  a  swinging  folding 
blade  carried  In  the  periphery  of  this  seconti  cylinder,  and  the  sheet  sent  between  rollers  to  another 
aet  of  folding  cylinders  arranged  at  right  angles  with  the  first,  to  be  further  folded  crosswise.  A 
double-width  press  would  thus  print  and  deliver  two  papers  abreast,  the  printed  web  being  of  course 
alit  while  passing  through  tbe  machine.  When  it  is  desired  to  print  snd  deliver  a  double  or  quarto 
sheet  by  the  same  press,  it  is  accomplished  by  tbe  "  sheet-turn er,"  Fig.  3470,  a  very  ingenious  but 
simple  device,  by  which  one  half  of  the  printed  wub  is  turned  over  on  the  other  half ;  the  cutting  and 
folding  cylinders  will  then  act  upon  the  doubled  web,  and  quarto  (eight-paged)  papers  will  be  thus 
produced,  folded  as  desired.  A  machine  of  this  kind  vas  put  in  operation  in  the  Soilon  Hei-ald 
presa-rooma  in  1S7S,  delivering  papers  In  folio  form  for  dailies  and  in  quarto  form  tor  weeklies, 
pasted,  cut  open  at  the  head,  and  folded  for  the  mail,  at  a  high  speed.  The  compactness  and  aim. 
plicily  of  this  machine  distinguish  it  li-ata  others  of  this  class. 

Another  kind  of  Hoc  web  perfecting  press  cooaista,  in  its'  aimplpat  form,  of  a  single  type  and  im- 

^^  presston    cylinder,   and   a  single  inking  apparatus. 

""•  Each  cylinder  is  in  length  twice  the  width  of  the  web 

of  pnpcr  to  be  printed,  and  the  forms  for  the  two  sides 

of  the  web  are  placed  one  at  either  end  of  the  type- 

•    cylinder.    Thepnperfromilaroll  passes  belweentbese 

cylinders,  and,  after  being  printed  on  one  side  by  the 

form  at  odc  end  o(  the  type-cylinder,  is  passed  around 

"  the  Eheet-tumer  (Fig.  8470),  by  which  it  is  turned 

over  and  also  transferred  to  the  other  end  of  (be  tvpe- 

S tinder,  where  it  is  printed  on  its  second  side,  it  is 
en  cut  into  sheets,  which  may  be  delivered  open  or 
folded,  as  desciil>cd  above.  By  placing  one  or  more 
impressjon-cylindcra  around  the  type-cylinder,  with 
inking  and  web-tuming  apparatus  for  each,  two  or 
more  rolls  of  paper  may  be  printed  at  the  same  limc, 
thus  increasing  the  production  of  tbe  machine. 

The  Hoe  Ttfpe  Per/etljnff  Web  Pitu,  adapted  to  print 
from  the  type  itself,  consists  In  the  combination  of  their  well-known  type-revolving  cylinder  with 
inking  and  impression  cylinders,  and  a  modification  of  the  sheet-turner  so  arranged  as  to  turn  the 
paper  in  the  path  of  its  travel,  and  thus  present  both  its  sides  snccesBively  to  the  type.C}' Under,  so 
that  two  or  more  rolls  of  paper  may  be  printed  simidtaneously. 

This  machine  prints  from  type  on  both  aides  of  a  endless  sheet  or  roll  of  paper,  cuts  it  Into 
sheets,  and  delivers  them  open  or  folded,  aa  may  Ije  deaired,  at  one  operation.  In  its  general 
construction  and  appearance  it  ia  not  unlike  the  type-revolving  |irese.  Tbe  forms  of  type  are 
locked  up  in  curved  beds  or  "  turtles,"  and  if  the  machine  is  for  printing  an  eight-page  paper, 
the  four  outside  forms  arc  placed  on  the  large  central  type  cylinder  in  a  group,  with  their  heads 
toward  each  other,  and  the  four  inside  forms  arc  similarly  placed  on  the  t>pc-cylinder,  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  them.  As  these  forms  occupy  only  about  one  halt  of  the  circumference 
of  Ihc  lypc.K'ytinder,  the  space  between  the  groups  is  used  ns  an  ink-distributing  surface,  and 
receives  ink  from  an  inking  B])paratus  in  the  utiual  manner.  The  type-cylinder  is  surrounded  by 
and  connects  with  several  smaller  impression  cylinders,  alongside  of  each  of  which  is  placed 
a  act  of  form-Inking  rollers,  which,  as  the  type-cylinder  revolves,  receives  ink  from  the  inking 
surface,  and  in  turn  inks  the  forms.  If  the  machine  prints  from  a  single  roll  of  paper  there 
win  l>c  four  impression  cylinders  ;  if  it  prints  from  two  rolls,  eight  impre.<Kion  cylinders  are  used, 
and  double  the  quantity  of  work  is  produced.  The  paper  ia  taken  from  rolls,  which  arc  about  three 
feci  in  diameter,  and  contain  about  four  and  one  half  miles  of  paper,  or  from  0,<>ua  to  7,<K)0  sheets 
each.    The  webs  of  paper,  having  been  previously  dampened,  puss  between  the  type-cylinder  and 
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the  first  two  impression  cylinders,  and  receive  two  consecutive  impressions  from  the  outside  and 
inside  forms  alternately,  and  in  this  order  its  first  side  is  printed.    The  web  next  runs  through  a 
simple  but  ingenious  device  called  a  "  turner,"  consisting  of  two  stationary  bars  and  a  roller,  which 
operate  to  turn  the  paper  over.    The  web  then  passes  between  the  type-cylinder  and  the  next  two 
impression  cylinders,  and  has  its  second  side  printed  from  the  Fame  forms  in  pre«uely  the  same 
manner  and  order  as  was  the  first  side,  and  it  is  so  timed,  when  presented  to  these  last  inipitjsiim 
cylinders,  that  the  outside  pages  will  be  printed  on  their  opposite  side  from  the  inside  forms,  and 
the  inside  pages  will  in  like  manner  be  printed  from  the  outside  forms.     Thus,  the  web  of  paper  as 
it  Issues  from  the  printing  cylinder  will  be  composed  alternately  of  two  consecutive  sheets,  having 
the  outside  pages  uppermost,  and  two  consecutive  sheets  having  the  inside  pages  uppermost.    The 
webs  of  paper  now  pass  on  to  the  cutting  cylinders  at  each  extremity  of  the  press,  which  at  each 
revolution  cut  off  a  sheet.    These  sheets  enter  a  series  of  tapes,  which  conduct  them  to  **  collecting 
cylinders,"  which  carry  the  first  sheet  around  with  it,  and  at  its  next  revolution  receive  a  second 
sheet  upon  the  first  one.    This  pair  of  sheets,  which  we  will  supf  osc  to  be  the  two  having  the  out- 
side pages  uppermost,  are,  by  means  of  a  device  termed  a  "  switch,"  directed  off  from  such  collect- 
ing cylinder  into  a  set  of  tapes,  which  conduct  them  to  a  sheet  flier,  which  piles  Ihcm  upon  a  table. 
The  two  next  sheets,  which  will  be  the  ones  with  their  inside  pages  uppermost,  arc  now  collected 
one  upon  the  other,  and  directed  to  a  second  sheet  flier ;  thus  all  the  sheets  with  their  outside  pages 
uppermost  are  laid  in  one  pile,  and  all  those  with  their  inside  pages  uf  pcnnost  are  laid  in  another 
pile.    In  printinjf  four-page  sheets,  the  two  outside   forms  are  placed  side  by  side  on  the  type-cylin- 
der, with  their  heads,  say  to  the  front  side  of  the  press,  and  the  inside  foims  are  put  on  the  cylinder 
diametrically  opposite,  but  with  their  heads  to  the  front  of  the  press,  for,  if  the  heads  of  these  foiros 
were  all  placed  to  one  side  of  the  press,  it  is  apparent  that  the  paper,  when  turned  over  and  printed 
on  both  sides,  would  have  the  heads  of  the  pages  on  its  two  sides  pointing  in  opposite  directions, 
but  with  the  forms  properly  placed,  and  the  outside  pages  *^  backed  "  on  the  inside  forms,  and  vice 
vcrwiy  the  sheet  will  be  correctly  printed,  and  each  pair  of  sheets  will  be  collected  and  piled  on  the 
proper  tables.    This  machine  is  constructed  to  print  from  two  rolls  of  paper  at  once.    There  ara 
four  impression  cylinders  placed  at  each  sido  of  the  type-cylinder,  and  a  roll  of  paper  is  piinted,  cut, 
and  delivered  at  each  side  of  the  machine  simultaneously  at  a  speed  of  16,000  to  22,UC0  perfect 
papers  per  hour. 

It  will  be  understood  that  all  the  various  **  deliveries  "  described  above  are  capable  of  bcirg 
adapted  to  deliver  a  paper  of  two  or  more  leaves  pasted  tceether  on  Iheir  centre  margins  and  laid 
down  flat,  or  with  any  desired  number  of  folds,  and  in  many" cases  may  deliver  two  varieties  of  foldtd 
papers  at  the  same  time,  as,  for  instance,  folded  for  mail  and  also  for  carriers.  The  pasting  devices 
are  of  various  kinds  suited  to  the  form  of  the  paper  and  the  kind  of  delivery. 

The  important  matter  of  delivering  a  supplement  with  the  main  sheet  is  accomplished  by  the 
following  machines  and  methods,  which  are  secured  by  patents  to  R,  Hoe  ft  Co. : 

The  Hot  Perfecting  Supplement  Press  is  of  sufiiciont  width  to  print  the  supplement  abreast  of  the 
regular  sheet  from  the  same  roll  of  paper,  which  is  of  course  the  width  of  a  suppl^rment  wider  than 
the  regular  main  sheet.  In  this  case  the  supplement  portion  of  the  paper  is  slit  longitudinally  acd 
laid  by  the  sheet-turner  upon  the  main  portion,  and  the  paper  thus  doubled  and  pasted,  if  desired, 
enters  the  delivery  mechanism,  by  which  the  sheets  are  cut  and  folded  as  previously  described,  each 
sheet  containing  its  supplement. 

The  Hoe  Double' Wdf  Perfecting  Press  is  of  usual  width,  but  provided  with  a  third  type-cylinder, 
which  is  readily  brought  into  action  when  a  supplement  is  required,  and  is  also  arranged  to  revolve 
at  half  or  equal  speed  with  the  main  type-cylinders,  as  a  whole  or  half-sheet  supplement  requires. 
The  supplement  in  this  case  is  printed  fro.n  a  second  roll  of  paper,  inhich  is  printed  on  one  side  on 
one  end  of  the  third  type-cylinder,  then,  as  it  travels  around  the  turner,  it  is  reversed  and  transferred 
to  the  other  end  half  of  the  type-cylinder  and  backed,  ^hen  it  with  the  main  printed  web  enters  the 
delivery  mechanism,  which  cuts  and  folds  the  main  and  supplement  sheets  together,  and  delivers  the 
same  as  single  products  or  signatures. 

By  another  method,  the  supplements  are  printed  in  advance  in  a  continuous  web,  which  is  re- 
wound into  rolls  by  simple  devices  driven  by  the  press.  When  the  regular  sheet  is  to  be  printed,  a 
printed  supplement  roll  is  placed  in  position ;  the  forward  end  of  such  supplement  web  is  properly 
entered  between  feeding  cylindera,  which  are  provided  with  devices  by  which  a  supplement  is 
severed  from  the  web  and  associated  with  a  main  sheet,  with  which  it  is  folded  and  delivered  simul- 
taneously. These  supplement  devices  are  driven  at  the  proper  speed,  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the 
supplement ;  the  accuracy  of  the  operation  being  insured  by  devices  which  automatically  regulate 
the  position  of  the  relative  sheets  while  the  press  is  running  at  full  speed. 

The  Hoe  Pamphlet  Press,  by  which  pamphlets  are  printed  and  completed  from  paper  in  rolls  at 
an  astonishingly  high  rate  of  speed,  consists  in  brief  of  a  combination  of  the  mechanism  above  de- 
scribed, in  which  case  one  of  the  rolls  of  paper  may  be  of  a  different  color  and  serve  as  the  pam- 
phlet cover,  being  so  placed  as  to  lie  on  the  outside  of  the  other  printed  webs. 

PRINTING,  CALICO.     See  Calico-Printino. 

PRINTING  TELEGRAPH.     See  Telegraph. 

PROFILING  MACHINE.  This  tool  is  employed  to  cut  pieces  of  metal  to  the  exact  form  and  size 
of  a  given  pattern,  and  is  mainly  used  in  the  production  of  irregular  forms,  for  which  purpose  its 
accuracy  renders  it  specially  useful.  In  Fig.  3481  is  shown  this  machine  as  constructed  by  Pratt  k 
Whitney  of  Hartford,  Conn.  A  is  the  bed,  carrying  the  cross-slide  J?,  and  supporting  the  work-table 
and  the  belt-pulley  2>.  Upon  B  is  the  sliding  head  carrying  the  vertical  spindles  JS^,  which  are 
revolved  by  belt  connection  from  the  pulley  I)  to  the  pulleys  G  and  //,  the  latter  being  fast  upon 
the  vertical  spindles,  which  carry  in  their  lower  ends  revolving  cutting  tools  similar  in  form  to 
reamers.     To  one  side  of  the  spindle  H,  in  the  clip  /,  is  fastened  a  guide-pin.    In  the  ordinary  form 
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of  tnkchhie  the  muiipuUtlon  is  as  follow* :  A  templet  of  tlie  siie  sod  fonn  of  tbe  work  to  be  pro. 
duced  is  bolt«d  to  the  table,  and  the  piece  of  metal  to  form  tbe  work  |g  also  bolted  to  the  table,  tbe 
distance  between  the  vork  and  the  templet  being  tbe  dielance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  spindle 
and  guide-pin.  Bj  moving  the  table  and  the  slide  csrrjiog  the  spiodle,  the  guide-pin  is  traversed 
around  the  edge  of  the  templet,  and  the  revolTing  cnlter  cute  the  work  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
pattern,  because  the  motion  of  tbe  cutter  around  the  work  is  identical  with  that  of  the  guide-j^ 
around  the  p&ttcm. 

It  is  usual  to  tile  up  the  pattern  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  required  shape,  and  then  to  use  the 
first  piece  cut  bj  tbe  revolving  cutter  as  a  pattern,  removing  It  from  its  position  beneath  the  revolv- 


ing cntter  to  that  bencaih  the  guide^ln.  In  the  tnachinc  lUuatratcd  this  is  obviated  b;  the  iatroduc- 
iim  of  the  spindle  /■  The  provisional  pattern  is  chucked  to  tbe  table  beneath  tbe  spindle  O,  and 
the  piece  of  metal  to  form  the  penniuient  pattern  Is  placed  beneath  the  spindle  /.  The  guide-pin  is 
placed  in  O  and  the  revolving  cutler  in  J;  and  the  permanent  pattern  is  thus  cut,  chucked  in  tbe 
position  it  ia  intended  permanently  to  occupy,  thus  avoiding  anj  error  which  might  arise  from  moving 
the  pattern  from  one  position  to  the  otlier,  Tbe  spindle  /Is  then  tlirowji  out  of  gear  and  tbe  guide- 
jAa  inserted  in  it,  tbe  revolving  cutter  changed  to  the  spindle  O,  and  the  work  proccedK,  the  pattern 
never  having  been  changed  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  cut.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  gearing 
by  which  the  table  and  cross-slide  are  operated  has  any  back-Ush  or  lost  motion  In  it,  the  motion  of 
these  parts  will  be  inaccurate  in  turning  comers;  and  to  avoid  this,  double  gears  and  [ndependent 
adjusting  screws  are  employed  in  the  gearing  governing  their  movements,  so  that  by  adjusting  these 
double  gearing  and  adjuatioj;  screws  the  lost  motion  may  be  tsken  itp  (one  geai.whcel  or  one  screw 
being  placed  in  advance  of  the  other  to  tbe  amount  of  the  lost  motioD).  TIid  perimeter  of  the 
revolting  cutter  acts  upon  the  edges,  while  its  radial  end-face  acts  upon  the  boiizontally  lying  sur- 
faces of  the  work.  J.  R. 

PBOJEGTILKS.  Projectiles  may  be  clasuGed  according  to  thnr  form,  as  spherical  and  elongated  ; 
accorcUng  to  thdr  structure  ond  mode  of  operation,  as  solid,  hollow,  and  case-shoL  Spherical  pro- 
jectiles are  commonly  used  in  smooth-bore  guns.  Elongated  projectiles  arc  emploved  in  all  modem 
forms  of  rifled  cannon.  The  best  length  for  elongated  projectiles,  for  accurate  tiring  with  any  ordi- 
lury  twist,  baa  been  found  to  be  from  2  to  8  calibres,  Tbe  ehape  is  that  of  acylinder  surmounted 
by  a  spiral  head,  or  figure  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  spiral  or  pointed  arch  about  its  axis. 
Expanding  projectiles  are  so  constructed  as  to  take  the  grooves  of  the  liHing  by  the  cxpsnsion  of  a 
nng  of  soft  material,  due  to  the  pressure  of  gases  in  its  rear.  To  this  class  belong  Parrolt's  pro- 
jectile, which  bos  a  cast-imn  body  and  a  brass  ring  cnst  into  a  rabbet  formed  around  its  base ;  Dahl- 
gren's,  which  is  of  cylindro-contcal  ahape,  and  ha.4  a  leaden  cup  attached  to  its  base ;  Shcnkle'9,  cast 
iron,  surrounded  by  a  papler-mach^  ring;  and  Hotchkiss's,  made  in  three  portions,  which,  being 
forced  together  as  the  gun  ia  fired,  cause  the  eipansion  of  a  leaden  ring.  Projectiles  covered  with 
lead,  copper,  or  brass,  or  provided  with  studs  to  enter  the  grooves  of  the  rifles,  are  also  used.  Sbclta 
are  hollow  projectih;s  made  of  cast  iron  and  filled  with  gunpowder,  wbich  is  ignited  by  a  fuse  at  the 
required  moment,  causing  the  envelope  to  fly  into  fragments.  Tbe  thickness  of  metal  in  a  spheric*! 
■hell  ia  about  one-siith  the  diameter,  and  tbe  weight  of  the  shell  ia  about  three-fourths  that  of  solid 
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■hot  of  the  anme  calibre.  Cwc-abot  ue  a  coUection  of  email  projectiles  iucloied  in  >,  case  or  od- 
Telope,  which  is  intcndi'd  to  be  broken  in  tbe  piece  bj  the  ahoclc  of  tbe  dlBcharge,  or  &t  any  point  of 
iU  flight  by  &  charge  of  powder  inclosed  within  it.  The  three  principal  kinds  of  cose-ihot  are  gtape, 
canister,  and  shi-apnel.  Grape-Bhol  is  composed  of  a  number  of  small  shot  arranged  around  a  Bpin- 
dle  on  on  iron  disk,  and  held  in  place  by  a  canvas  coyer.     CuniMcr  is  a  metallic  cjlinder  about  one 

StSl 


calibre  in  len^h,  filled  with  balU  and  closed  at  both  end.^  with  wooden  or  metal  di^ks.  Sbrtpnel  is 
a  thin-sidod  Siell  in  which  are  placed,  besides  the  bursting-charge  ol  ponder,  a  number  of  small 
balls  imbedded  in  sulphur. 

Examples  of  some  of  the  rnrioua  forms  of  projectiles  are  ^rta  in  Figs.  3482  to  3466.     Fig.  3482, 

which  represents  the  Pulliser  shell,  shows  the  general  shape  of  all  elongated  projectiles.     This  id 

constructed  of  chilled  iron.    The  shot  of  similar  form  is  cored  out.    ilti,  84S3  is 

«UW  the  [toxer  shrapnel.     Fi^.  34HJ  ia  the  Hotchkisa  shell.     Fig.  34Se  is  an  example 

of  n  shell  coated  with  lead  or  other  soft  inetnl. 

Devialum  of  Pri^ectUei. — The  causes  of  deviation  of  all  projectiles,  indepen- 
dent of  inaccuracy  in  pointing  and  variable  position  of  the  gun-carriage,  are  the 
wind,  variable  projectile  force  of  the  powder  used,  and  rotation  of  the  enrtb, 
which  lost  tends  to  move  the  projectile  with  the  same  velocity  in  (he  same  direc- 
1  ns  the  point  upon  the  surface  from  whieh  the  gun  in  fired.    The  chief  causes 
deviation  in  spherical  projiicLilea  are  windage,  or  difference  between  diameter 
I    of  projectile  and  that  of  the  bore;  itDperfcet  form  or  roughness  of  their  aur- 
.    face;  and  eccentricities  arising  from  their  not  being  homogeneous.     Elongated 
'    conoidal-headed  projeciilee,  fired  from  rifled  guns  givliiga  right-hnude'l  rotation, 
I    always  doriatc  or  "dri/l"  to  the  right;  if  tbe  rotation  be  left-handed,  the  devia- 
tion is  to  tbe  left.    With  flat-headed  projectiles  their  deviations  are  I'erersed. 

Effeel>  of  ProjceHla  on  Armor. — There  are  two  syBtcms  of  destroying  armor 
by  projectiles,  by  pnncliin;;  and  by  racking.  Under  the  first  aystem  projectiles 
are  driven  completely  thi'ough  the  armor,  with  the  object  of  taking  effect  on 
whatever  may  be  behind  it.  On  the  second  syslem  the  armor  itself  is  broken 
np  and  destroyed,  leaving  the  siructun;  it  cnvered  exposed  to  the  effecrs  of  subsequent  fire.  The 
fbrmer  system  originally  ubtnined  entirely  in  England;  the  latter  principally  in  this  country,  as  ticing 
suhed  to  heavy  guns  dischai-nng  projectiles  of  great  moss  with  low  velocity.  Until  very  recently  all 
English  Investigations  have  been  upon  punching  projectiles  and  wrought-iron  armor.  The  introiluc- 
tion  of  steel  plating,  and  the  diaiptegmting  effects  upon  it  of  heavy  projectiles,  have  again  brought 
the  racking  system  into  prominence.  The  various  forms  of  armor  and  the  effecls  of  projectiles  on 
the  same  are  described  under  Arhor. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  probable  Effect  of  a  projectile  upon  ai 

the  total  energy  In  the  projectile  at  thi 


.n  object,  i 


s  necessary  to  calculate 


iri" 


ment  of  impad     This  is  riven  in  the  formula ,  in 

ligbtof  projectile,  K=  fioalvehicity.andj  =  grBvitj(32.2ft.).    The  punching  effects 


of  projectilM  are  uBudl;  oonpared  b;  MlcalMing  what  Is  termed  tbe  enerfy  per  Incb  of  circum- 
ference in  [oat-tonA,  which  ia  found  bjr  diTiding  the  total  energy  by  the  Dumber  of  incbeH  od  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  projectile,  or -,  where  R  =  mdiu*  of  the  projectile.    Where  projedtles 

■re  nude  of  the  same  material  and  are  similar  in  shape,  their  penetration  into  unbacked  plates  is 
nearly  in  proportion  to  tbvir  living  foroe,  or  their  weight  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
impact.  The  resistance  which  an  unbacked  plate  offers  to  penetration  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  its  thickness,  provided  this  thicknesB  be  conflned  within  ordiuarj  iimite.  In  the  case  of 
oblique  plates,  tbe  penetration  diminishes  nearly  with  the  sine  of  tbe  angle  of  incidence. 

For  weights  of  projectiles  for  modera  guns,  see  articles  under  Oednimci.  For  bullet-making,  see 
CASTRinoE-UAEiMO  Machiniht.  Sce  also  works  for  reference  under  Ordnance.  A  valuable  discus- 
BJon  on  the  resistance  of  modern  armor  appears  in  a  paper  by  Captain  C.  0.  Browne,  R.  A.,  in  Engi- 

PROPELLERS,  SCREW.    Sce  Scaaw-pHOFaLLEES. 

PUDDLING.    See  Ihom-iiak.N3  I'aocESMe — Fdddunq. 

PUGtilNG.    Sce  Cabiintht. 

PULLEYS.  For  designing  of  pulleys,  see  Belts,  Belt-pulleys,  once  made  entirely  of  wood,  sub- 
sequently of  wood  with  iron  centres,  are  now  almost  universally  of  ca»t  iron  with  turned  faces  (ground, 
tXeii,  or  polished)  and  carefully  balanced.  Tbe  S  arms,  once  considered  indispensable  for  strength, 
have,  in  the  foundries  of  the  btrst  makers,  given  way  entirely  to  straight  arms.  Pulleys  thus  made, 
as  shown  in  I'ig.  3486,  require  less  melal,  are  stronger  and  more  elegant,  and,  with  proper  selection  of 
iron  and  precautions  In  cooling,  no  trouble  will  ^^ 

result  from  shrinkage  orsti-ains;  provided,  of  tteo. 

course,  that  the  hubs,  arms,  and  rim  be  of  the 
correct  relative  proportions.  In  this  country, 
pulleys,  except  for  special  cases  or  when  of  very 
large  size,  are  cast  in  one  piece.  Large  pulleys 
made  Id  two  or  more  parte  are  cast  in  segments, 
which  are  planed  and  fitted  together  and  secured 
by  bolts,  and  the  pulley  then  bored  and  turned 
on  its  fiu:e.  Pulleys  up  to  about  6  It.  in  dian:- 
eter,  however,  are  frequently  cast  in  one  piece, 
but  having  lugs  on  the  rim  and  the  eilerior  of 
the  hub,  separated  by  coR'd  staves,  so  that  the 
pulley  may  readily  be  broken  in  two  by  wedges 
and  then  reunited  with  rough  bolts  fitting  loose- 
ly into  cored  boles  Id  the  lugs;  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  broken  edges,  fitting  together,  com- 
pe\  the  halves  always  to  assume  tbe  proper 
relative  positions. 

Pulleys  should  be  bored  out  to  fit  their  shafts 
closely.  In  the  United  States  they  are  usuailj 
secured  in  place  by  pointed  or  cupped  set^crews, 
and  in  England  by  taper  keys.  Large  pulleys 
— for  example,  all  tho?e  over  36  in.  diameter 
tor  a  12-in.  belt — should  have  a  key  in  addition 

t>  the  tel-screws ;  but  tbe  key,  which  ia  half  in  the  shaft  and  hslf  in  the  pulley,  should  only  St  on  its 
tides  (should  clear  top  aud  bottom),  and  should  never  be  tapered  (sec  Kits).  Taper  keys  are  difficult 
to  fit,  and  tend  to  burst  the  hub  ;  besides,  in  many  positions  In  which  pulleys  arc  put,  it  Is  impossi- 
ble or  very  difficult  to  drive  in  a  bey.  The  proper  function  of  a  key  is  merely  that  of  preventing  the 
pulley  or  coupling  from  turning  on  the  shaft ;  and  any  attempt  to  make  a  taper  key  take  the  place 
of  a  good  fit  not  only  tends  to  burst  the  bub,  but  to  confine  the  contact  between  the  bub  and  the  shaft 
(o  a  single  point,  and  thereby  increase  its  tendency  to  work  loose.  Large  pulleys  subjected  to  eice><- 
tive  Strains  should  be  a  very  close  fit  to  the  shaft ;  and  it  is  good  practice  to  fit  them  exactly  and 
force  them  to  place  with  a  screw-prei^s.  The  chief  objection  to  this  plan  is  that,  as  it  is  impracticable 
to  make  tbe  shaft  of  an  eiactly  uniform  diameter,  it  is  uccesaary  to  leave  that  portion  upon  which 
the  pulley  is  to  fit  a  triSe  larger  than  the  rest  of  tbe  shaft.  The  pulley  may  then  be  easily  moved 
iiearij  to  its  place,  and  only  ref^uires  forcinc  for  the  length  of  its  hub.  This  plan,  however,  is  open 
to  the  disadvantage  that,  if  for  any  reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  move  the  pulley  along  the  shaft, 
it  will  be  a  loose  fit  at  any  other  point.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  pulleys  are  often  made  with  split 
hubs  held  together  by  stout  bells  through  the  necca»ary  lugs.  They  are  bored  a  close  St  to  the  shaft, 
and  opened  by  a  cold  chisel  or  other  wedge,  pushed  up  to  place,  the  wedge  removed,  and  the  bolts 
tightened.  Pullcyo  thus  made  will  fit  any  part  of  the  shaft,  and,  as  actual  practice  bas  shown,  will 
hold  without  either  set-screws  or  keys,  although  both  are  sometimes  added. 

To  keep  at  the  minimum  the  weight  of  the  moving  mass,  its  inertia  and  momentum,  and  the  fric- 
tion on  the  journals,  it  is  very  desirable  to  keep  the  pulleys  (cspedally  if  the  speeds  arc  high)  as 
li;;ht  as  lit  consistent  with  strength  ;  and  they  should  be  varied  tp  suit  the  character  of  their  work. 
T^u.>,  pulleys  should  be  made  heavier  for  double  than  for  single  belts,  and  heavier  for  a  given  width  of 
face  if  high  than  if  straight,  because  straight-faced  pulleys  are  used  only  for  shifting  bells,  which  of 
course  are  much  narrower  than  tbe  face  of  the  pulley.  Thus  a  30  x  12  in.  pulley,  Itiah  fact,  would 
probably  carry  a  IS-in.  belt,  while  a  ttraighi-face  pulley  of  the  same  dimensions  would  probably  only 
carry  a  6-in.  belt,  and  could  well  be  made  proportionately -lighter.     Pulleys,  once  sold  like  other  shaft- 
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iDg  parts  St  BO  mncb  >  pound,  are  now  gcneratlj  furnished  at  so  much  a  pioce,  vaiTing  with  the 
diameter,  width  of  face,  bM. 

To  iDcreaae  th«  adhesion  of  the  belt,  pullejsare  frequent!;  covered  or  "lagf^i"  with  wood,  leather, 
or  IntUa-Tubber ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  polished  iron  pullefs  prasent  a  very  close  contact  to 
the  belt,  and  are  only  excelled  by  pulleys  covered  with  leather,  which  appear  to  ttknunll  about  20  per 

Pulleys  are  maile  high  (eroiminjr)  on  their  laoee  or  tlraight  (fiat),  according  as  they  are  to  be  used 
for  stationary  or  sbiTting  belts.  Thus,  in  the  ordinary  case  where  we  have  a  pulley  on  a  main  line 
driving  two  pulleys,  one  fast  and  one  loose,  on  a  countershaft,  the  driver  la  made  flat  because 
the  belt  is  required  to  move  easily  sidenise  on  its  surface,  while  the  driven  pulleys  are  made  hi^  in 

the    middle    of    their 
facea  (see  d  and  t,  (Ig. 
3487X  ss  belts  alwa)-s 
climb    to    the    hi;;heal 
point,  and  are  thus  kept 
I    in  place  in  the  craitre. 
'   TheshiftiDg-rorkB,bdng 
placed  near  the  driven 
pulleys,  more  the  belt 
from  <me  to  ^le  other, 
while  it  adjuita  itself 
OD  the  driver. 
A  very  eioellent  method  of  arran^n^  fast  and  loose  pulleys  U  shown  in  Fig.  3487,  where  a  h  rep- 
resents an  ordinary  countershaft,  having  its  enda  reduced  to  a  smaller  diameter  for  journals ;  and 
the  loose  pulley  (e)  is  iKirud  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  boics,  and  is  secured  in  place  by  the  shoulder 
on  the  shaft  and  the  hanger-box,  while  oil  worlcs  from  the  boi  into  the  pulley  and  asaiata  in  its  lubri- 
cation.    Loose  puUeya  are  provided  with  oil-holes  and  graores  to  distribute  the  oil ;  and  sometimes 
they  have  a  reservoir  cored  out  in  the  hub  to  hold  the  lubricant.     Hetaline  (see  Lubucants)  has 
been  used  for  lubricating  the  bearings  of  loose  pulleys  with  successful  results.  C.  S.,  Jr. 

FLUPINO  ENQIN'BS.  It  has  become  customary  in  this  country  to  apply  the  term  "pum[ung en- 
gine" to  the  large  reciprocating  pumping  machines  used  for  supplying  cities  and  towns  with  water, 
draining  iolces  and  marshes,  and  other  aimilar  extensive  work.  A  pumping  engine,  strictly  defined, 
includes  a  pump  and  its  motor  united  in  one  machine.  This  definition,  however,  would  embrace  ell 
the  steam-pumps,  however  small  their  size  ur  capacity.     The  term  aa  commonly  used  can  be  rcs>rded 


therefore  only  as  an  arbitrary  one,  flndlng  its  juntificati 
guishiug  title  for  a  class  of  apparatus  specialised  in  its 
and  nature  of  the  duty  to  be  performed. 

Early  Pumping  Knaina. — From  about  I7B9up  to  the 
by  James  Watt,  the  Ncwcomen  engine,  as  improred  by 
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QuiTersal  use  for  ni^ng  large  quantities  of  vkter.  In  this  machine  tbe  et«am  passed  into  lUe  cj]\a- 
der,  equilibrating  the  prcasure  of  tbe  atmiMpbere  and  allowing  tbe  bearj  pump-rod  to  fall.  This 
rodl,  aclin);  by  its  wei^t  througb  a  vibrating  beam,  thus  raised  the  piston  to  the  top  of  tbe  cylinder. 
A  }el  of  water  was  then  tumcd  into  the  cylinder,  producing  a  vacuum  by  the  condeosKion  of  the 
ateaiQ,  and  causing  tbe  air-pressure  above  the  piston  to  force  it  down.  Ncwcomen's  first  engine 
made  from  6  to  S  sirolics  per  minute ;  the  later  and  improved  engines  made  10  or  12.  The  machine 
was  simply  an  "  atmo^pberio  eogiue."  It  was  converted  into  a  Bteam-ecpine  by  the  remarkable 
genios  of  Watt.  To  it  he  applied  his  first  and  greatest  invention,  the  separate  condenser.  Vi'nh 
the  latter  be  combiued  Ihc  air-pump,  to  relieve  It  not  only  of  the  water  but  of  tbe  air,  which  also 
usoally  collects  in  considcrabJo  voluiiie  and  vitiates  the  vacuum.  He  covered  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
cauiii^  tbe  piston-rod  lo  play  through  a  stufflng-tioi,  and  surr«niided  tbe  cylinder  with  a  steam- 
jadcet,  through  which  steam  from  the  bcnler  was  conducted.  There  were  the  first  endeavors  to  keep 
the  stenio-cylinder  of  an  engine  an  hot  as  the  steam  which  enters  it — a  problem  which  modern  engi- 
nrcrs  are  still  seeking  to  solve.  , 

Watt's  first  engine  was  erected  at  a  coal-mine  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  at  Einneil, 
near  Bon'owstouunesB.  It  la  repreeeated  in  Fig.  MSB.  Tbe  steam  paaaee  ftom  the  boiler  through 
the  [npc  d  and  the  valve  t  to  the  cylinder-casing  or  steam-jacket  y,  and  above  the  piston  i,  which  tt 
follows  iu  its  desceat  in  the  cylinder  □,  the  valve  /  being  at  this  time  open  to  aJlow  the  exhaust  to 
pass  into  tbe  condeoser  A.  lllc  pieton  now  bdng  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  and  the  pomps 
filled  with  water,  the  valves  e  and  /'  close,  while  e  opens,  allowing  the  steam  which  remains  above 
the  piston  to  flow  beneath  it,  until,  tbe  presstire  becoming  equal  above  and  below  by  (he  weight  of 
llie  pump.  It  U  rapidly  dmwn  to  the  l<^  of  the  cyUnder,  wbile  tbe  steam  ia  displaced  above,  pasriug 
^^  to  the  under  side  of  tbe  piston. 

"*"■  Now  the  valve  c  ia  closed  and  c 

and/are  again  Opened,  and  the 
down  stroke  is  repeated  as  be- 
fore. The  water  and  air  enter- 
ing the  condenser  are  removed 
at  each  stroke  by  the  air-pump 
i,  which  conirounicates  with  tlie 
condem^ei'  by  the  pssFngc  eh  own. 
The  pump  g  supplies  condensing 
water,  and  Ihc  pump  A  takes 
away  a  part  of  the  water  of  con- 
densation, which  is  thrown  by 
the  air-pump  into  the  "  hot-well " 
t,  and  with  it  supplies  tbe  boiler. 
lie  valves  are  moved  by  gear 
by  the  pins  m  m  in  tbe  "  plug- 
frame"  or  "tappet-rod"  n  n.  ? 
Is  an  caning  out  of  which,  be- 
fore starting  the  engine,  the  air 
Is  driven  from  the  cylinder  and 
oondcnser. 

The  invention  of  the  expan- 
sion of  Bleam  and  of  Ihe  crank 
and  fly-wheel  resulted  in  mate- 
rial Improvements  in  the  engine 
u  above  described.  It  a  If  o  was 
made  double-aetim;.  Up  to  tliis 
I  period  tbe  bidtory  of  tbe  pump- 
uig  engine  is  substantially  that 
of  tbe  steam-eugine.  Since  the 
time  of  Watt  improvements  have 
tended  to  adapt  the  machine  to 
particular  applications,  and  (bus 
the  pumping  engine  becomes  dif- 
ferentiated froTii  the  engines  spe- 
cially adapted  to  other  uses. 

7%/  Caniit/i  Patnpinff  Enjpna 
is  in  all  its  general  features  the 
same  as  Watt's  engine.    It  is 
acting,  and  bas  a  stesm-jackct  and 
>rovemenls  are  principally  in  the 
1  in  its  sd^>ta^on  to  high  stcum 
inder,  B  C  the  piston  and  rod,  D 
wndenser  is  seen  at  O,  and  the  air- 
Am-jacketed,  and  i!i  surrounded  by 
a  casing  O,  composed  of  brickvork  or  other  non-conducling  material, 
gleam  is  first  admitted  above  the  piston,  driving  it  rapidly  downward  and  raising  Ihc  pump-rod.     At 
an  early  point  in  the  stmke  the  admission  of  aleam  is  checked  by  the  sudden  closing  or  llic  induc- 
tion-valve, and  the  stroke  is  completed  under  the  action  of  expanding  steam  ossiBtcd  by  the  inertia 
of  the  bcarv  parts  already  in  motion.     Tbe  necessary  wdghl  and  inertia  arc  afforded  in  msny  cases, 
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whAre  the  engine  is  applied  to  the  pumping  of  deep  mines,  bj  the  immensely  long  and  heavy  pump- 
rods.  Where  this  weight  is  too  great,  it  is  counterbalanced ;  and  where,  as  when  used  for  the  water- 
supply  of  cities,  too  small,  weights  are  added.  When  the  stroke  is  completed,  the  *^  equilibrium, 
valve  *'  13  opened,  and  the  steam  passes  from  above  to  the  space  below  the  piston,  and,  an  equilib- 
rium of  pressure  being  thus  produced,  the  pump-rods  descend,  forcing  the  water  from  the  pumps 
and  raising  the  steam-piston.  The  absence  of  the  crank  or  other  device  which  might  determine  ab- 
solutely the  length  of  stroke  compels  a  very  careful  adjustment  of  steam-admission  to  the  amount 
of  load.  Should  the  stroke  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  proper  length,  and  should  danger  thus  arise  of 
the  piston  striking  the  cylinder-heads,  the  movement  is  checked  by  buffer-beams.  The  regulation  is 
effected  by  a  **  cataract,"  a  kind  of  hydraulic  governor,  consisting  of  a  plunger-pump  with  a  reser- 
voir attached.  The  plunger  is  raised  by  the  engine,  and  then  automatically  detached.  It  falls  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity,  its  velocity  being  determined  by  the  size  of  the  eduction  orifice,  which  is 
adjustable  by  hand.  When  the  plunger  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  pump-barrel,  it  disengages  a  catch, 
a  weight  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  steam-valve,  opening  it,  and  the  engine  is  caused  to  make  a 
stroke.  When  the  outlet  of  the  cataract  is  nearly  closed,  the  engine  stands  still  a  considerable  time 
while  the  plunger  is  descending,  and  the  strokes  succeed  each  other  at  long  intervals.  When  the 
opening  is  greater,  the  cataract  acts  more  rapidly,  and  the  engine  works  faster.  This  has  been  re- 
garded until  recently  as  the  most  economical  of  pumping  engmes,  and  it  is  still  generally  used  in 
Europe  in  freeing  mines  of  water. 

Fig.  8490  represents  a  lighter,  cheaper,  and  almost  equally  effective  machine,  known  as  the  Bull 
Cornish  or  direct-acting  Cornish  engine.  It  was  first  designed  by  the  competitor  of  Watt  by  whose 
name  it  is  known.  As  is  seen  by  reference  to  the  engraving,  its  cylinder  a  is  directly  above  the 
pump-rods  c,  d^  g^  and  is  carried  on  cross-beams,  h 6.  The  air-pump  mlopy  the  tank  n,  and  valve- 
gear  qrsy  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  beam  Cornish  engine.    The  balance-beam  is  seen  at  h  i. 

The  duty  or  useful  effect  of  the  Cornish  pumping  engine  has  been  closely  observed,  and  tabulated 
over  a  large  number  of  years.  It  is  found  to  have  greatly  improved  in  course  of  time.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  by  a  bushel  of  Welsh  coal  (94  lbs.).  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  reported  gradual  increase  in  duty  : 

Poandfl  1  ft.  hfg^h. 

In  1769,  the  Newcomen  engine 6,600,000 

"  1772,             "                "      improved  by  Smeaton 9,600,000 

From  1778  to  1816,  Watt's  engine j 20,000,000 

In  1820,  improved  Cornish  engine  (average  dutv) 28,000,000 

**  1826,         "                     "                        "         '   80,000,000 

"1827,         "                     "                        **               82,000,000 

"  1828,        "                    "                       **             87,000,000 

"  1829,         "                     "                        "             41,000,000 

"1830,         "                     "                        "             48,860,000 

"1839,         "                     "                       "             64,000,000 

"1850,         "                     "                        "             60,000,000 

Consolidated  Mines,  highest  dutv,  1827 67,000,000 

Fowey  Consols  (Cornwall),  highest  duty,  1834 97,000,000 

United  Mines,  highest  duty,  1842 108,000,000 

The  Haarlem  Lake  Pumping  Engines. — Beginning  in  1847,  three  engines  of  special  construction 
were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  draining  Haarlem  Like  in  llollaud.  The  area  of  this  lake  was  45,- 
280  acres,  and  the  estimated  contents  to  be  pumped  out  was  about  800,000,000  tons.  The  engines 
erected  were  respectively  named  the  "  Lcegh water,"  the  "  Cruquius,"  and  the  "  Lynden,"  after 
three  celebrated  engiaeers  who  had  at  different  periods  proposed  plans  for  the  work.  The  Lcegh- 
water  was  first  erected,  and  on  testing  was  found  to  give  a  duty  of  76,000,000  lbs.  (lifted  1  foot  by 
94  lbs.  of  Welsh  coal),  while  exerting  a  net  effective  force  of  860  horse-power,  and  consuming  2|  lbs. 
of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour.  The  Laeghwater  engine  is  described  as  follows :  The  two  steam- 
cylinders  are  placed  concentrically,  one  within  the  other,  the  diameters  bein^;  144.87  in.  and  84.26  in. 
Both  are  united  to  the  same  bottom ;  but  there  is  a  clear  space  of  1^  in.  between  the  inner  cylinder 
and  the  top.  The  large  cylinder  is  jacketed.'  The  areas  of  the  pistons  are  as  1  to  2.85.  The  pistons 
are  connected  to  a  great  cap  or  cross-head  by  one  main  and  four  small  piston-rods.  The  engine  works 
1 1  pumps  of  63  in.  diameter  each.  Each  pump  has  a  cast-iron  balance-beam,  which  radiates  from 
the  centre  of  the  piston-rod ;  the  inner  and  outer  arms  are  of  equal  lengths  from  the  centre  gudgeon. 
The  inner  ends  of  the  balance-beams  arc  furnished  with  cast-iron  rollers,  working  against  a  plate, 
fitted  with  guides  for  each  roller,  which  is  screwed  up  against  the  under  side  of  the  great  cap ;  each 
boam  is  connected  to  the  cap  by  two  slotted  bridles,  to  insure  simultaneous  upward  motion  during 
the  up  stroke  of  the  engine.  From  the  outer  end  of  the  balance-beam  the  pump-piston  is  suspended 
by  wrought-iron  rods,  and  an  additional  length  of  chain  cable  attached  to  the  pump-piston.  The 
steam-  and  pump-pistons  both  perform  a  stroke  of  10  ft.  in  length.  Each  pump  by  calculation  should 
deliver  6.02  tons  of  water  per  stroke,  or  66.22  tons  for  the  11  pumps.  Actual  admeasurement  of  the 
quantity,  however,  showed  the  delivery  to  be  63  tons.  Tlie  action  of  the  engine  is  as  follows :  Steam 
being  admitted  into  the  small  cylinder,  the  whole  of  the  dead  weight  and  pump-balance  beams  at- 
tached to  the  great  cross-head  are  elevated  with  it,  and  the  steam  being  cut  off  at  such  portion  of  the 
stroke  as  may  be  required,  the  remainder  is  effected  by  the  momentum  acquired  by  the  dead  weight 
and  the  pressure  of  the  expanding  steam  upon  the  small  piston  (the  pump-pistons  at  the  same  time 
make  their  down  stroke) ;  at  the  end  of  the  up  stroke  a  pause  of  one  or  two  seconds  is  requisite,  to 
enable  the  valves  of  the  pump-pistons  to  fall  out,  so  that  upon  the  down  stroke  of  the  steam-piston 
they  may  take  their  load  of  water  without  shock.    During  this  time  it  is  necessary  to  sustain  the 
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great  cro^s-betd  uid  Its  load  of  dead  weight  at  the  point  to  nhlch  It  w«i  elcvntcd  b;  the  up  atrolic, 
ai  otlierw[se  it  would  fall  lMu:k  until  the  eipnnded  Bteam  under  the  Bnmll  piston  was  oompreeEed  to 
a  den£it}r  equal  to  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  the  load  lifted,  or  would  oaune  a  lerj  vioieot  shock 
upon  the  pump-TalreS  bj  suddenly  throwing  thoni  oCit  against  the  sides  of  the  pumps.  To  aroid 
these  evils  an  ingenious  lirdraulic  apparatus  nas  deviticd,  which  operaloa  ae  follows  :  When  the  en- 
l^iiie'makm  its  up  stroke,  plun^LT-jioIeB  (which  form  part  of  Ibe  dead  weight)  are  lifted,  and  the  water 
from  stand-pipes  and  n.-scrToir»  pi-oridcd  for  the  pui{>OBC  follows  up  the  plungcr-polcH  as  fast  as  (hcj 
are  elevated.  At  the  end  of  the  atroke  sphcricfll  Tilvca  instanllj  close,  and  the  dead  weight  is  sus- 
pended exactly  at  the  point  at  wliich  it  had  arrived — and,  of  course,  if  the  valres  are  tight,  could  be 
maintained  there  for  any  given  period ;  in  consequence  of  all  sliain  being  thus  remored,  there  ia  do 
pressure  to  close  the  valves  of  the  pump-pistons  beyond  (heir  own  weight;  therefore  they  fall  out 
without  the  slightest  shock.  To  make  the  down  stroke,  an  oquitibrium  steam-Talve  and  the  hydraulic 
tbItc  are  opened  simultaneous ty :  the  water  from  beneath  the  plungers  escapes  to  the  stand-pipes 
and  rescrroirs,  and  the  steain  from  the  small  cylinder  passes  round  to  the  upper  side  of  the  small 
aad  annular  piscoas,  puts  tlie  pressure  on  the  smell  piston  in  equilibrium,  and  presses  upon  the  annu- 
lar piston  (beneath  which  a  constant  vacuum  is  maintained),  in  aid  of  the  dead  weight  now  resting 
upon  the  inner  ends  of  the  pump-balanceB :  by  the  United  effort,  tht  pump-piatona  are  elevated  and 
the  water  is  discharged.  Before  Che  next  stroke  is  made,  the  cduct ion-valve  is  opened  and  a  vacuum 
formed  over  both  pistons.  The  use  of  the  two  cylindLre  enables  the  enginemao,  by  jndiciously  alter- 
ing the  eipansion  in  the  small  cylinder,  to  coniraand  his  work  at  all  times  without  stopping  the  engine 
to  take  out  or  put  in  dead  weight,  as  would  be  necessary  for  a  single-acting  ODC-c>lindcr  engine,  where 
dead  weight  onl;  is  used  for  Itftitig  the  water.  Ecieh  engine  has  two  air-pumps  of  40  in,  diameter 
and  6  ft.  stroke.  The  steam  is  cut  off  in  the  small  cylinder  at  from  one-quarter  to  two-thirds  the 
stroke,  according  to  the  load ;  and  after  expanding  through  the  remainder  of  the  stroke,  it  ia  atill 
further  expanded  in  the  large  cylinder. 

Pumping  bj  the  three  engines  above  named  was  continued  from  May,  IS4S,  to  July,  1BS2.  For 
elevations  and  plans  of  the  machines,  see  Cieil  Eni/inecr't  and  ArcliilM'i  Jtmmal,  vol,  i.,  London, 
1M7.    See  also  Dkiinaoe.    For  application  of  other  pumps  to  draining  purposes,  see  Pl-hpb,  Ckm- 


Compoufuf  Pumping  Enginn,  in  which  the  steam  eihau^led  from  one  cylinder  is  further  expanded 
In  the  second,  were  first  introduced  by  nomblowcr  in  I!S1,  and  were  patented  in  combination  with 
the  Watt  condenser  by  WooU  in  IBOi.    Fig.  34S1  represents  an  ordinary  form  of  compound  pump- 


ing engine,  having  a  double  cylinder  A  B,  and  working  the  cotnbined  bucket  and  plunger  or  double- 
acting  pump  J,     In  its  cylinders  the  Bteam  is  usually  expanded  from  four  to  eight  times. 

Tne  tVortAinr/t(m  Duplex  Pumping  Evffine. — This  engine  is  referred  to  under  Pivrs,  StltH.  In 
Its  larger  forms  it  ia  extensively  used  tor  the  supply  of  water-works,  and  has  achieved  notable  resulla 
in  point  of  efficiency  and  economy  of  working.  A  perspective  view  of  the  engine  is  given  in  Fig. 
3492,  and  its  interior  construction  ia  shown  in  the  sectional  view.  Pig.  34113.  The  machine  consists 
of  two  pairs  ot  steam -cylinders,  A  B.  placed  side  by  side,  each  pair  driving  a  pump^lunger,  F,  at- 
teehed  to  its  piston-rod,  and  ench  having  its  valve-gear,  H  L,  M  N,  actuated  by  the  movement  of 
the  piston  of  Uie  other.  The  full-pressure  steam  from  the  cylinder  A  expands  in  the  cylinder  B,  and 
then  passes  to  the  condenser  C.  D  D  bth  (he  air-pumps,  worked  from  the  bell-crank  lever  H^  by 
means  of  links/ Jf.  Q Rose  balanced  «team-valves,  V  Ftbe  suclion-valves,  and  rrihc  diacharga- 
valves.  Being  many  in  number,  tbcj  are  quickly  opened  and  closed,  having  liiit  a  small  lift.  There 
is  no  fly-wheel,  and  the  valve-gear  of  each  of  these  independent  engines  is  contmlled  by  the  other  in 
auch  a  manner  that  when  one  pair  of  piatona  is  at  the  end  of  the  alroke  the  other  pair  ia  in  motion. 
At  the  end  of  the  strolic  the  pistons  are  stationary  an  instant,  before  they  recommence  their  motion, 
thus  allowing  the  water-cylinder  to  be  completelj  filled  and  tbo  valves  to  be  sealed  without  shock. 
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Some  particular  of  tbe  results  of  contrtct  trials  of  these  engiDM.  fumiBbed  bj  the  manufacturers, 
will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  table.  All  the  trials  were  made  in  the  manoer  which  haa  been 
commonl;  adopted  in  duty  teats,  commcDeitig  the  run  with  the  fires  Id  good  condition,  and  charging 
"       '        ~       d  thereafter  until  the  conclusion  of  llie  test. 

BtivUi  of  Trial*  of  Worlhingion  Pianptug  Engim. 
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The  Worthington  engine  shows  regular  average  jearlj  duties  i 
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Emerj,  C.  E.,  one  of  the  judgea  at  the  Centeniual  EipoBJtion  of  1 


1  high  at  60,000,000,  in  wUch  fuel 


TabU  thoaing  Comparativt  CW  of  operaling  Pumping  Engina  at  F^ilade^ia,  Pa. 
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Delawnn :  1  hlffH- and  1  low-pninin  roCulTa  aod  i  Worth 

The  same  report  states  that  "  in  the  Worthington  engines  the  weit;bl  and  friction  of  moring  parts 
are  reduced  to  •  minimum,  and  the  clastic  force  of  the  9t«am  practically  acts  upon  the  water-column 
directly,  whereby  ia  secured  simplicity  of  construction  and  smoothness  of  working,  with  a  material 
reduction  of  frictional  resiatance ;  also  freedom  from  the  dauRpr  incident  to  haodlinE  the  hcarj 
weights  in  the  original  form  of  non-rotntive  engines.  The  expansion  of  steam  in  the  Wonhiixglon 
pumping  engine  is  determined  principallj  by  tlie  size  of  the  compound  cylinders,  and  ia  sufficient,  in 
'on  with  the  freedom  from  jar  and  the  low  resistance  of  endues  and  pumps,  to  wcure  duties 
re  quite  high,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  aaiimum  steam-pressure  so  far  employed  ia  only 
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10  lbs."  From  1S60  to  18TS  no  Ion  than  80  of  these  enginaa,  with  capadtiei  TBryii^  from  B00,000 
h>  lt>,000,000  gallons  dailj,  were  erectccl  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  And  Canada.  Full 
particulars  of  tliese,  Ux^her  with  a  complete  diacusHion  of  the  Worthington  system  of  pump  con- 
struction, will  be  found  in  a  woric  on  the  subject  pabliahed  bj  the  mnnufaoturers. 

The  HoUii  Ptanping  Engim  is  iliu«rated  in  Rgs.  84M,  B4fiS,  and  3486.  Fig.  3494  is  a  perapeiN 
(ire  view,  Fig.  3496  a  section,  and  Fig.  349B  represents  the  regulator,  Tbe  engine  shown  Is  that 
erected  by  the  Holly  ManufttCturing  (Sraipanj  of  Lockport  at  Buffalo,  N,  T.,  for  the  supply  of  tlie 
watei^works  of  that  clcy.  Results  of  outy  trials  made  upon  the  machine  by  Parle  Benjamin  e  Sden- 
tifie  Expert  Office,  expressly  for  this  work,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  article,  under  "  Duty 
Trials  of  Pumping;  Engines."  This  engine  has  four  Meam-cylindcrs,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  4fi°,  and 
four  pumps,  one  of  which  Is  in  a  direct  line  with  each  cylinder.  Tbe  Bteum-cylindera  and  their 
pumps  are  arranged  In  pairs,  on  opposite  xidus  of  b  heavy  iron  Frame, 
the  two  cylinders  of  each  pair  being  connected  to  a  common  crank-  SMS. 

pin,  and  the  crank  for  oae  pair  of  cylinders  being  fwt  130°  in  ad- 
Tance  of  that  on  the  opposite  aide.  Tbe  engines  are  of  the  recipro- 
ealing-piaton  form,  with  guides  and  connecting-rods.  A  connecting^ 
rod  attached  to  the  back  crank-pin  actuates  ■□  ur-pump  beam,  giring 
moUon  to  two  siaglc-acting  air-pumps  and  two  boiler  feed-pumps, 
one  of  whloh  draws  water  fwin  the  hot-well,  nnd  the  Other  from  the 
steam -jackets  which  surround  the  sides  of  all  the  steHm^cjIindcrs. 
The  eteam  from  the  jackets  passes  througli  a  feed-water  heater,  so 
that  tbe  temperature  of  the  feed  can  be  raised  to  any  desired  point 
by  Increasing  the  amount  of  steam  supplied  to  the  jackets.  Tbe 
coDnection  of  the  pumps  with  the  steam^lioders,  and  of  the  steam 
pijton-rods  with  the  cross-heads,  is  by  meaits  of  keys,  so  that  any 
en^ne  or  pomp  can  readily  be  thrown  out  of  action.  Each  Btenm- 
[Hston  is  packed  by  cast-iron  rings,  set  out  by  a  spring,  the  set-screw 
of  which  projecta  beyond  the  face  of  the  piston ;  and  there  are  bon- 
nets in  the  upper  cylinder-beads,  so  that  the  piston-rings  can  be 
adjusted  without  removing  the  cytinder-coTera.  The  pumps  are  of 
the  piaton  variety,  double-acting,  the  pnnip-barrel  being  secured  in 
.  a  chamber  containing  tho  Talies  by  a  rib  which  forma  a  partilion 
between  valves  on  the  opposite  ends.  The  pump-valves  are  flnt 
disks  of  rubber,  secured  to  iron  disks  having  stems  working  in 
guides.  These  iron  disks  are  of  sufficient  weight  to  bring  the  valves 
to  their  seals  promptly,  and  no  springs  arc  used.  The  valves  seat 
on  metal  .!;ratings. 

The  steam-  and  eihaust-pipes  of  the  several  BtcaTn.cy1inders  are 
BO  arranged  that  steam  from  the  boilers  can  be  admitted  directly 
into  all  the  cyllndei-a,  and  exhausted  into  the  condenser,  or  live 
steam  can  be  admitted  Co  but  one  cylinder,  and  exhausted  into  Ihc 
other  tliree,  thence  passing  to  the  condenser,  thus  forming  a  com- 
pound engine,  at  pleasure.  To  change  from  dii-ect  to  compound,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  manipulate  three  valves,  one  connecting  Ihc 
steam-pipe  of  three  cylinders  with  the  boilers,  one  connecting  the 
cibaust-pipe  of  the  fourth  cylinder  with  the  condenser,  and  the  thin] 
one  connecdnff  the  eihaust-pipe  of  one  cylinder  with  the  steam-pipe 
of  the  other  tniee.  Tbe  valve-gear  of  each  steam -cylinder  consists 
of  a  slide-valve  moved  by  an  eccentric  in  the  usual  manner,  and  ad- 
mitting sleam  throughout  the  whole  stroke.  A  double  puppet-valve 
in  the  steam-chest  regulates  the  point  of  cut-off,  being  actuated  by 
a  revolving  spiral  cam,  which  can  be  moved  in  an  axial  direction 
and  thus  vary  the  period  of  admission  from  lera  to  full  stroke.  Tbe 
manner  in  which  this  cam  is  moved  so  as  to  regulate  the  speed  and 
power  exerted,  constitutes  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Holly  pumping 
engine.  The  adjustment  is  effected  by  means  of  a  regulator  connected 
with  the  main  in  such  a  manner  that  any  change  in  water-pressure  Is 
immediately  corrected  by  an  adjustment  of  the  cut-off,  reeultin);  in  a 
practically  uniform  water-pressure  under  the  most  varying  conditions 
of  supply.  Referring  to  Fig.  8401,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  small 
water-cylinder  coutiiining  a  solid  piston,  connected  directly  with  the 
malD,  and  a  weight  is  attached  to  Ibe  piston,  so  as  to  counterbalance 

(he  water-pressure.  This  is  effected  by  su'ipendinp:  the  weight  from  a  strap  wbich  paseea  over  a  cam 
that  rotates  as  the  pressure  varies,  thus  changing  the  lever-arm  of  the  counterbalance,  and  keeping 
it  in  equilibrium  with  tiie  watcr-preasnrc,  however  much  the  latter  may  vaiy.  Tbe  cut-off  cams  of 
the  steam-cylinders  are  moved  axlallv,  ^ther  to  shorten  or  lengthen  tbe  cut-off,  when  tbe  regulator 
throws  k  frictiOD-clatch  into  gear,  which  it  does  whenever  the  water-pressure  varies  from  a  given 
amoanL  A  weighted  lever  would  muntain  this  friction-clutch  In  gear  continually  were  it  not  for  the 
action  of  tlie  regulator.  The  shaft  ou  which  the  counterbalance-cam  rotates  has  an  indei-whcel, 
and  index  that  can  be  set  at  any  desired  water-pressure.  So  long  as  the  water-pressure  varies  from 
the  figare  at  which  the  iniiei  is  set,  the  friction-clutch  is  kept  in  gear  by  the  wei^^htcd  lever,  and  the 
cut-off  is  adjusted  until  the  reiuired  pressure  is  reached.  At  this  point  the  inciei  engages  with  the 
weighted  lever,  and  throws  the  friction-clutch  out  of  gear,  \ybenever  tbe  water-pressure  varies,  tbe 
08 
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tricttoD-clutch  is  throim  Into  gc*r  Hgain,  changing  the  cat-off,  so  u  to  maintain  the  water-prettara 
conataot.  It  vrill  be  Been  that  the  cut-off  ia  regulated  bj  positive  gear  driven  bf  the  engine,  and  tho 
onlj  irorli  required  of  tlie  r^ulator  ia  to  connect  or  diaconnect  tma  gear.  Stiould  the  preaaure  rise 
Tet7  Buddenl;,  however,  a  piston  in  a  safety-cylinder  nises  a  lever  to  nUcb  the  cut-off  gear  is  ctm- 


nect«d,  and  throws  the  cut-off  to  zero  inatantlj  if  thli  is  requiaite.     A  regulator,  it  is  scarcely  ncc«s- 


Ihe  worlcing-beaiD.    Tbe  cylinders  are  jacketed  on  tlie  sldei  and  beads,  steam  of  boiler-pressure 
^^  bdng  used  in  tlie  jacket  of  the  high-pressure  cjl- 

^^'  indcr,  and  sieam  of  a  reduced  pressure  In  the 

other  jacket.  The  draina;^  from  these  jackets 
is  ordiiuirlly  returned  directly  to  tbe  Iwilera ;  bat 
on  the  aocnsion  of  the  trial,  tbe  connections  irith 
the  t>allt>rs  were  broken,  and  the  jadcet-dralnags 
was  allowGd  to  min^e  nith  the  other  feed-water 
drawnfrom  thehot-well.  Thesteam-andeihanst- 
valves  are  gridinni  slides,  giving  laige  openings 
with  smaU  movement*.  The  valves  are  actuated 
by  cams  whldi  are  driven  by  gearing  from  the 
cmnk-sbaft,  and  a  centrifugal  governor  adjasts 
tbe  cams  operating  the  steaun-valTes  of  the  nigh- 
pressure  cylinder,  bo  aa  to  vary  the  point  of  cat- 
I  off  and  maintain  a  constant  engine-speed.  The 
'  pump  ia  driven  by  a  connecting-rod  attached  to 
one  end  of  tbe  working-lteani.  The  pump  oon- 
aista  of  a  plunger  to  which  in  attached  a  bucket, 
with  valve  openinj  upward.  There  are  sevcD 
receiving  valves  and  four  delivery  valves,  in  ad- 
dition to  tbe  valve  in  the  l^eket,  the  water  being 
discharged  from  tbe  pump  through  two  delivery 
pipes,  alwve  and  below  the  luieket  respectively. 
Ilie  pump-valveH  consist  of  loaded  rubber  disks, 
with  central  guiding  stems.  The  original  valves 
were  of  metal,  double-beat,  and  tbe  introduction 
of  tbe  present  form  has  greatly  mcreaaed  the 
pumping  efficiency. 
The  Corlitt  Pumping  Engine, — A  pnmpfng  engine  on  the  Corliss  system  was  constmckil  at  Faw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  in  1878.  It  lias  two  steam-blinders,  ihe  pump  piaton-rods  being  contlnoationa  of  the 
steam  pisioD-rode.  The  pump  piaton-rods  are  continued  through  the  pump-cylinders,  and  their 
front  ends  ore  connected  to  cross-bcsds  working  In  guides.     Connecting-rods  attaclieil  to  thaac 
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cross-heads  g^ive  motion  to  two  vibrating  leTers,  one  of  which  actuates  the  air-pump  and  the  other 
the  boiler  fc^-pump.  Two  main  connecting-rods,  attached  to  these  swinging  leyers,  with  a  leverage 
twice  that  at  the  point  of  connection  with  the  pump  piston-rods,  and  connected  at  their  opposite 
ends  to  cranks,  give  motion  to  a  fly-wheel  shaft,  the  bearings  of  which  are  secured  to  rectangular- 
)  shaped  air-vessels.  The  effect  of  this  novel  form  of  connection  is  obvious.  The  pump  connecting- 
rods  have  but  little  angular  vibration,  thus  materially  lessening  the  friction  on  the  guides.  The 
steam-cylinders  arc  arranged  on  the  compound  principle,  steam  being  admitted  from  the  boilers 
to  one  cylinder,  and  exhausted  into  a  receiver,  from  whence  it  is  admitted  to  the  second  cylinder, 
and  is  foially  exhausted  into  the  condenser.  Both  cylindero  are  steam-jacketed,  with  steam  of 
boiler-pressui'e,  on  the  sides  and  heads,  and  the  jackets  are  drained  by  a  pump  which  delivers  the 
water  into  the  boiler  feed-pipe.  The  receiver  is  also  drained  by  a  second  pump,  and  all  condensed 
steam  is  reevaporated  in  a  heater  in  the  boiler-flue  and  returned  to  the  receiver.  The  engines  are 
fitted  with  the  well-known  Corliss  valves  and  valve-motion,  the  latter  having  the  peculiarities  of 
that  used  in  the  large  Corliss  engine  in  Machinery  Hall  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  cut- 
off valves  are  controlled  by  a  governor,  which,  however,  acts  ordinarily  only  when  the  speed  of  the 
engines  is  unduly  increased ;  and  a  hand-lever  is  commonly  used  for  filiating  the  point  of  cut-ofT. 

The  pumps  consist  of  plungers  working  through  packed  rings.  l%e  pump-valves  are  arranged 
around  the  puxp-barrcls,  and  are  thin  disks  of  phosphor-bronze,  kept  to  their  seats  by  light  spiral 
springs  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  also  act  as  guides. 

The  boilers  are  of  the  vertical  fire-tube  pattern.  The  principal  dimensions  of  the  engines  and 
boilers  are  as  follows : 


tt 
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Pt'incipal  Dimensions  of  the  Corliss 

Diameter  of  high-pressure  cylinder .     ]  6  in. 
of  low-pressure  cylinder. .     30" 

of  pump-plungers 10.52  in. 

of  all  piston-rods 2.5  in. 

Stroke  of  cylinder  and  pumps 30  in. 

Effective  area  of  pump-plunger 82.012  sq.  in. 

Displacement  of  both  pumps  per 
revolution. 6.6958  cub.  ft. 

Diameter  of  air-pump,  sipglc-acting    20  in. 

Stroke  of  air-pump 7  " 

Number  Of  valves  in  each  pump. . .  2€0 , 

Area  of  opening,  receiving,  and  de- 
livery valves  at  each  end  of 
pump 122.64  sq.  in. 

Capacity  of  air-vessel 10.75  cub.  ft. 


it 


(Pawtuchety  R,  /.)  Pumjiing  Engims, 

Diameter  of  foroe-main 20  and  24  in> 

Length  of  force-main,  12,800  ft.,  24  in.  in  diame- 
ter, and  7,800  ft.,  20  in.  in  diameter. 

Diameter  of  suction-pipe 15  in. 

of  steam-pipe 6 

of  exhaust-pipe 7 

of  receiver. 16 

Length  of  receiver 121 

Diameter  of  condenser 10 

Length  of  condenser 58 

Diameter  of  fly-wheel  shaft 6 

Length  of         "  **     18  ft. 

Length  of  engines  over  all 84  " 

Width  of        *»         "        19 

Height  of        "         "         19 
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Pi'indpcd  Dimensions  of  the  Boilers. 


Number  of  boilers 

Diameter  of  each  boiler 

Height  of        "        "     

Number  of  tubes  in  each  boiler . . 

Outside  diameter  of  tubes 

Diameter  of  grate 6  ft. 

Total  grate-surface  in  boilers 68.905  sq.  ft. 


3 

4  ft. 
14  " 
48 

Sin. 


Total  water-heating  surface 1281.6  sq.  ft. 

**      superheating  surface 508.8      '* 

*'     cross-section  of  tubes 6.09    ** 

Ratio  of  water-heating  surface  to 

grate-surface 29.6 

Ratio  of  cross-section  of  tubes  to 

grate-surface 0.108 


Reports  of  duty  trials  of  this  engine  will  be  found  in  the  American  Mctehinist^  vol.  i.,  No.  12,  and 
vol.  iL,  No.  15,  and  in  BngineerifUfj  xxviii.,  189. 

DvTT  Trials  of  Pumfino  Engines. — The  '*  duty  **  of  a  pumping  engine,  to  which  reference  is 
frequently  made  in  this  article,  is  the  effective  work  of  the  engine,  expressed  in  foot-pounds  of 
work  done  for  each  100  lbs.  of  coal  consumed.  The  effective  work  of  the  engine  is  evidently  the 
pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  under  which  the  pumps  deliver  water,  multiplied  by  the  area  in 
square  inches  of  the  pump-pistons  producing  this  pressure,  and  by  the  distance  in  feet  travelled  by 

Px^XiSx/ZxlOO 

the  piston.     The  duty  therefore  = — ;    in  which  expi*c6sion,  P  =  water-pres- 

o 

sure,  in  pounds  per  square  inch ;  A  =  area  of  all  pump-pistons,  in  square  inches ;  8=  feet  travelled 
by  all  pump-pistons  per  revolution  or  double  stroke ;  R  =  total  revolutions  or  double  strokes  of 
engine ;  and  C  =  pounds  of  coal  burned. 

Whether  the  effective  work  of  the  engine  is  also  useful  work  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
pumps ;  and  the  actual  capacity  of  the  engine  can  on^  be  determined  by  a  test  in  which  the  water 
delivered  by  the  pumps  is  measured.  It  will  be  evident,  however,  that  the  effective  work  of  the 
engine  is  measured  by  the  speed  of  the  pumps  and  water-pressure  due  to  their  action,  whatever  be 
the  amount  of  water  delivered.  In  other  words,  the  pump  performs  an  office  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  friction-brake,  indicating  what  amount  of  work  can  be  done  by  the  engine  if  the  pump  is 
delivering  water.  Of  course,  a  pump  which  does  not  deliver  water  is  of  no  practical  use ;  but  as 
pomps  are  ordinarily  constructed,  any  loss  of  action  is  attended  by  a  reduction  in  the  water-pressure, 
so  that  the  above  expression  for  the  calculation  of  duty  will  give  results  that  are  substantially  cor- 
rect if  proper  care  is  observed  in  noting  the  required  data.  These  data,  aside  from  the  dimensions 
of  the  pump  (as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  formula  for  duty),  are  three  in  number:  1.  Tlie 
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number  of  revolutions,  or  double  strokes ;  2.  The  water-pressure ;  8.  The  amount  of  coal  burned. 
The  number  of  revolutions  can  be  readilj  ascertained  by  the  indications  of  a  counter ;  the  water- 
pressure  can  be  obtained  from  the  readings  of  one  or  moreaccurately-adjusted  gauges;  and  accurate 
scales  are  the  only  apparatus  required  for  determining  the  weight  of  coal  consumed. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  ease  with  which  these  elements  can  be  determined,  they  have  not  been 
measured  accurately  in  any  tests  made  in  this  country  that  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
writer,  with  a  single  exception — guesses  and  assumptions  being  resorted  to,  in  lieu  of  accurate  obser- 
vations. The  nature  of  these  assumptions  may  be  briefly  refeired  to.  In  the  determination  of  the 
water-pressure,  it  has  often  been  the  custom  to  make  an  arbitrary  allowance  for  the  friction  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  pipes,  beyond  what  is  indicated  by  the  gauges.  But  the  greatest  error  has  ordi- 
narily been  committed  in  what  was  assumed  to  bo  the  amount  of  coal  burned — ^it  being  the  amount 
put  into  the  furnace  between  the  time  of  stopping  and  that  of  starting  the  trial,  assuming  that  there 
was  precisely  the  same  weight  of  fuel  in  the  fire,  and  in  the  same  condition,  at  the  commencement 
and  conclusion  of  the  run.  The  error  in  this  mode  of  measurement  has  frequently  been  diminished 
by  continuing  the  trial  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  so  that  any  extra  allowances  become  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  actual  consumption.  These  extended  trials,  however,  requiring  a  lai^ 
number  of  observers,  usually  involve  such  an  expense  as  to  be  prohibitory,  except  in  special  instances. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  a  test  of  the  duty  of  a  pumping  engine 
does  not  necessarily  involve  any  assumptions,  and  does  not  require  a  lai*ge  corps  of  observers,  or 
very  great  expense ;  the  elements  necessary  for  the  calculation  being  few  in  number,  and  readily 
obtained.  In  order  to  give  prominence  to  this  point,  and  ftt  the  same  time  obtain  ixiformation  in 
regard  to  the  performance  of  pumping  engines  designed  by  prominent  engineers  in  this  country.  Park 
Benjamin's  Scientific  Expert  Office  has  made  a  series  of  tests  of  the  Holly  pumping  engine  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  of  the  Leavitt  pumping  engine  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  In  each  of  these  experiments, 
the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  engines  was  recoinied  by  a  counter.  The  water-pressure  was 
measured  in  each  instance  by  a  spring-gauge  connected  to  the  main  just  above  the  level  of  the  de- 
livery valves  of  the  pump,  with  other  measurements,  which  will  be  described,  of  the  pressure  in  the 
suction-pipe. 

In  the  case  of  the  Holly  pumping  engine,  the  water  was  delivei*ed  to  the  pumps  under  pressure, 
and  a  mercury-gauge  connected  to  the  suction-pipe  just  below  the  level  of  the  receiving  valves  of  the 
pump  indicated  the  amount  of  pressure.  The  difference  of  level  betwe^^n  the  gauges  on  main  and 
suction  pipes  was  measured,  whence  the  value  of  the  water-pressure,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  was : 

(Average    reading  \    ,   f  difference  of  level  of  gauges  \  __  /  average  reading  of  \ 
of  gauge  on  main  /       \  in  feet  x  0.438  /       \  gauge  on  suction  /. 

The  pump  of  the  Leavitt  pumping  engine  was  placed  in  the  well,  and  a  float  indicated  the  distance 
between  the  level  of  water  in  the  well  and  the  pressui'c-gauge  on  the  main,  so  that  the  water-pressure, 
in  pounds  per  square  inch,  was : 

(Average  reading  of  gauge  on  main)  -(-  (distance  from  level  of  water  to  gauge  in  feet  x  0.488). 

All  the  gauges  used  for  indicating  the  pressure  in  the  main  were  tested,  both  before  and  after  the 
trial,  by  comparison  with  a  differential  mercury-gauge,  the  same  test-gauge  being  used  in  all  the  ex- 
periments. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  during  the  experiment,  before  commencing  a  run  fires 
were  hauled  from  the  boiler  furnaces,  the  ash-pits  were  cleaned,  and  the  fires  were  immediately 
rekindled  with  coal  and  wood,  which  were  charged  to  the  experiment,  each  pound  of  wood  being  reck- 
oned as  equivalent  to  four-tenths  of  a  pound  of  coal.  At  the  time  of  starting  the  fires,  the  steam- 
pressure  and  water-level  in  the  boilers  wei'c  noted.  As  soon  as  the  fires  were  in  suffidently  good 
condition,  the  engines  were  started,  and  the  trial  commenced,  all  coal  put  into  the  furnaces  being 
charged ;  and  when,  after  the  last  firing,  the  steam-pressure  had  fallen  to  the  point  at  which  it  stood 
when  fires  were  started,  the  water-level  being  also  the  same,  the  trial  was  ended.  The  fires  were 
immediately  hauled  and  weighed,  and  as  soon  aa  practicable  all  unconsumed  coal  was  picked  out  and 
weighed  back,  the  remainder  being  charged  as  ashes.  It  seems  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  accu- 
rate mode  of  measuring  the  coal  consumed,  so  that  a  trial  can  be  made  with  absolute  accuracy  in  a 
short  period  of  time,  and  all  the  observations  can  be  under  the  control  of  a  single  expert 

In  the  experiments  made  by  Park  Benjamin's  Scientific  Expert  Office,  indicator  diagrams  were  taken 
from  steam-  and  pump-cylinders,  in  order  to  calculate  the  efficieacy  of  the  pumps.  The  scales  of  all 
springs  used  in  the  trials  were  determined  by  experiment,  testing  the  springs  used  on  the  steam-cylin- 
ders under  steam-pressure,  and  those  used  on  pump-cylinders  under  water-pressure.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance,  where  accurate  results  are  desired,  since  the  scale  of  a  spring  changes 
considerably  when  the  spring  is  heated.  The  feed-water  was  measured  in  barrels  placed  upon 
platform  scales.  In  the  Holly  ensrine  test  the  feed-water  was  delivered  to  the  barrels  by  the  engine 
feed-pump,  and  was  forced  into  the  boilers  by  a  steam-pump  supplied  with  steam  from  an  auxiliary 
boiler  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Leavitt  engine,  the  feed-water  ran  into  the  barrels  from  the  hot-wclL 

L   Tent  of  the  Holhf  Pumpinff  Engine,  at  Buffalo,  JV.  K,  Juru  26  and  27,  1879,  mack  hy  Park  Benjor 
min**  Scientific  Expert  Office.     Trials  conducted  by  Richard  H.  Bud^  C,  E, 

The  construction  of  this  engine  is  described  on  page  693.    Its  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  steam-cylinder^ 4  I  Diameter  of  shaft 10  in. 

Diameter  of   "  "         25  in.  "        of  flv-wheel 12.33  ft. 


Length  of  stroke  of  cylinders 88  " 

Diameter  of  piston-rod 3.1 1  in. 

Length  of  connecting-rod 8.25  ft. 


Width  of  rim  of  fly-wheel 10.25  in. 

Depth      "  **       8.6    " 

Weight  of  fly-wheel 16,000  Iba. 
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Number  of  air-pumps 

Diameter  of       "       

Stroke  of  "       

Diameter  of  condeuBcr 

Length  of  "  

Diameter  of  main  steam-pipe 

**        of  Btoam-pipe  for  each  en- 

gine 

Diameter  of  main  eihaust-pipe. . . . 
**        of  exhaust-pipe  for  each 

engine 

Extreme  length  of  engine 


a 


iC 


height 


Ik 


width 

Number  of  pump-cylinders 

Diameter  of  pump-cylindcrs. 

Length  of  stroke  of  pump-cjlinders. . 
Diameter  of  piston-rod  of  pump-cyl- 
inders  


2 

24  in. 

80  " 

4.88  ft 

2ttin. 

8  " 

6  " 

10  ** 

5  " 

48  ft. 

26.76  ft. 

17  ft. 

4 

16.6  in. 

83  in. 

2.8Cin. 


Displacement  of  all  pumps  per  revo- 
lution  2l2US.gal8. 

Number  of  suction-  and  discharge- 
YaWcs  at  each  end 6 

Area  of  opening  of  suction-  and  dis- 
charge valves  at  each  end 147.96  sq.  in. 

Diameter  of  main  suction-  and  dis- 
charge-pipes       24  in. 

Diameter  of  suction-  and  discharge- 
pipes  at  each  pump 14  ^ 

Number  of  discharge  air- ve.scls. .. .      4 

Internal  diameter  of  discharge  air- 
vessels  22  in. 

Internal  height  of  discharge  air- 
vessels  (globe-shaped  ends).*. ....     61  ** 

Number  of  suction  air-vessels 4 

Intemaldiameterof  suction  air-vessels    24  in. 

Internal  height  of  suction  air-vessels 
(flat  tops). 86  " 


Two  boilers  were  used  to  supply  steam  to  the  engines  during  the  duty  trial.  They  are  internally  fired, 
flue  and  return-tubular.  The  only  protection  against  loss  from  radiation  is  a  casing  of  light  iron,  a 
few  inches  away  from  the  shells ;  and  during  the  trials  some  hair  felting,  1  in.  in  thickness,  was  laid 
looselj  over  some  of  the  most  exposed  portions  of  the  casing.  The  boilers  are  provided  with  steam- 
domes,  from  which  the  steam  is  supplied  to  the  engines.    The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions : 


Diameter  of  shell 6  ft 

Length  of  boilers 18.88  ft 

Number  of  flues  in  each  boiler. ...      8 

Internal  diameter  of  flues,  one  16.76  in.,  two  11.6 

in.  each. 

Length  of  flues 4.66  ft 

Number  of    return-tubes    in  each 

boiler 86 

Outside  diameter  of  tubes 8  in. 

Length  of  tubes. 11.96  ft. 

ToUl  grate-surface 42.68  sq.  ft 

Cross-section  of  flues 6.8 


it 


ct 


u 


CrosF-section  of  tubes 7.8  sq.  ft 

Heating  surface — tubes 1,608.8       " 

"  "         furnaces 141 

"            **         flues  and  connec- 
tions  217.7 

Total  heating  surface. 1,967 

Ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface. .     46.1 

Uatio  of  cross-section  of  flues  to 
gi-ate  surface 0.186 

Ratio  of  cross-section  of  tubes  to 
grate  sarfacc 0.17 

Height  of  chimney  above  grate.. . .     76  ft 


84G9L 


Numerous  indicator  diagrams  were  taken  from  steam-  and  water-cylinders  during  the  trial,  and 
the  results  obtained  from  them  will  be  found  below.  Three  diagrams  aro  illustrated  in  Fig.  8499 — 
A  from  one  of  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
ders, B  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder, 
and  C  from  one  of  the  pumps.  The 
scales  of  the  springs  were  as  follows : 
Low-pressure  diagrams,  I  in.  =  16  lbs. ; 
high-pressure  diagrams,  1  in.  =  86  lbs. ; 
pump  diagrams,  I  in.  =  80  lbs.  During 
the  time  in  which  the  diagrams  were 
taken,  the  average  revolutions  of  the 
engines  per  minute  were  22.96 ;  the  av- 
et&f^o  water-pressure  was  46.6  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.  The  average  pressures,  deduced 
from  the  diagrams,  were  as  follows: 
Low-pressure  cylinders,  11.8  lbs.  per 
sq.  in. ;  high-pressure  cylinder,  60.4  lbs. 
per  sq.  in. ;  pumps,  47.7  lbs.  per  sq.  In. 
This  gives,  as  the  mean  pressure  on 

11.3  X  8  -1-60.4 

each  steam  -  piston, = 

4 

21.08 ;  and  the  equivalent  effective  pres- 
sure on  pump-pistons,  reduced  to  area  of 
steam-pistons,  is  46.6  x  0.384  =  17.86; 
so  that  the  efficiency  of  the  pumps,  as 
measured  by  the  pressure  in  the  main, 

17.86 

was =  0.847. 

2L08 


JReaulU  of  dui>f  trial,  June  26,  27,  1879. 

Duration  of  trial,  18.07  hours. 

Average  reading  of  gauge  on  main,  64  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  on  suction,  10.6  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  pressure 
equivalent  to  dilference  of  level  between  gauges,  2  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
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Pressure  under  which  the  pumps  dcliyered  water,  54  +  2  —  10.6  =  46.6  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Total  reyolutions  of  engines,  28,092. 

Effective  area  of  pump-piston,  186.476  sq.  in. ;  distance  traveled  by  all  pcmp-pistons  per  revola- 

tion,  22  ft. 
Pounds  of  wood  put  into  the  furnaces,  682 ;  of  coal,  6,292 ;  of  unconsumed  coal  withdrawn  from 
furnaces  on  completion  of  trial,  680;  of  coal  consumed,  0.4  x  632  +  6,292  —  530  =  4,976. 
45.6  X  186.476  x  28,092  x  22  x  100 

Duty, =  86,176,316  ft.  lbs. 

4,976 

The  preceding  are  all  the  observations  necessary  for  calculating  the  duty,  but  others  that  were 
taken  will  doubtless  be  found  interesting : 

Average  pressure,  by  gau<;e,  in  steam-pipe,  67.9  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  in  condenser,  24.9  in.  of  mercury. 

Average  revolutions  of  engines  per  minute,  21.8. 

Average  temperature  of  feed-water,  110". 

Delivery  of  pumps  in  24  hours,  calculated  from  piston  displacement,  6,602,000  U.  S.  gallons. 

Total  quantities — ^Pounds  of  coal,  4,976 ;  of  ashes,  818 ;  of  combustible,  4,682 ;  of  feed-water, 

64,900.    Percentage  of  ashes,  6.89. 
Hourly  quantities — Pounds  of  coal,  276.3;  of  combustible,  268;  of  feed-water,  8,038.2;  of  ooal 

per  sq.  ft.  of  grate,  6.46 ;  of  combustible  per  do.,  6.07  ;  of  coal  per  sq.ft.  of  heating  surface,  0.14 ; 

of  combustible  per  do.,  0.181. 
Pounds  of  water  evaporated — ^from  temperature  of  feed,  per  lb.  of  coal,  11.04;  per  lb.  of  oombu»- 

tible,  11.78  ;  per  sq.  ft  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  1.64  ;  from  and  at  212°,  per  lb.  of  coal,  18.63 ; 

per  lb.  of  combustible,  14.64 ;  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  1.9. 

/1 19.86 


')= 


141.65. 


Horse-power— elf ective,  deduced  from  watcr-prossure,  119.86;  indicated, 

Consumption  of  coal  and  water  per  horse-power  per  hour — Pounds  of  coal  per  indicated  horse-power, 
1.94 ;  per  elfective  do.,  2.81 ;  of  combustible  per  indicated  horse-power,  1.82;  per  elfective  do., 
2.17 ;  of  feed-water  per  indicated  horse-power,  21.46 ;  per  elfective  do.,  26.61. 

After  completing  the  duty  trial,  a  few  experiments  were  made  to  show  the  ease  with  which  pumpa 
could  be  disconnected  or  connected,  and  the  engine  be  changed  from  direct  to  compound  or  the  re- 
verse. It  was  found  that  the  latter  changes  could  readily  be  made  without  stopping  the  engine ; 
and  when  the  engine  was  running  with  only  two  pumps  connected,  the  other  two  were  attached,  and 
the  original  water-pressure  was  obtained,  in  1  min.  8  sec.  from  the  time  of  starting.  Numerous  ex- 
periments were  also  made  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  regulator,  and  it  was  found  to  act  promptly  in 

8500. 
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every  instance.    Fig.  3600  is  a  diagram  taken  with  an  Edson  recording  gauge  of  the  water-pressure 
during  the  test,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the  regulator. 

II.   Test  of  the  Leavitt  Pumpitfg  Engine  at  Laiorenee^  Man.y  JtUv  24,  1879,  made  by  Park  Ba^ammU 
Scientijtc  Expert  Office,     TriaU  emdueted  by  Biehard  H.  Bud,  C.  E. 

A  description  of  this  engine  will  be  found  on  page  694.    The  engines  at  Lawrence  are  designated 
as  *'  A ''  and  **  B,"  and  the  trial  in  question  was  m«le  with  the  **  A  '*  engine. 

Principal  Dimenrions  of  iJie  Enginee. 

Clearance,  high-pressure  cylinder, 

bottom 2.81  per.oent. 

Clearance,  low-pressure   cylinder, 

top 1.64 

Clearance,   low-pressure   cylinder, 

bottom 1.82 

Connecting-pipe  between  cylinders, 

9.92  per  cent,  of  high-pressure 

cylinder  capacity. 
Area  of  opening,  receiving  valves.  600.29  sq.  In. 

"  "        delivery       "        286.88  sq.  in. 

Length  of  force-main 4,900  ft 

Diameterof      *'  80  in. 

"        of  branch  to  pump. ...     24  in. 


Diameter  of  high-pressure  cylinder. .  18  in. 

"        of  low-pressure         **       . .  38  in. 

^        of  pump-barrel 26.125  in. 

Rtroke  of  steam-  and  water-pistons. . .     8  ft. 
Diameter  of  high-pressure  piston-rod.    8.5  in. 

**        of  low-pressure         "  4  in. 

**        of  plunger  "  4.6  in. 

"        of      **      18.6  in. 

(4 


4« 


of  air-chamber 64  in. 

of  air-pump 16  in. 

Rtroke  of  "       28  in. 

Diameter  of  flv-wheel 30  ft. 

Weight  of  fly-wheel 36,900  lbs. 

Clearance,  high-pressure  cylinder,  top  2.56  per  ct. 


u 


tl 
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There  are  two  internally  fired  tubular  boilers,  with  combustion-chambers,  and  having  return-flues 
beneath  their  shells.    One  boiler  was  used  in  the  test,  and  the  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows : 

Length  of  boiler 26.46  ft. 

Diameter  of  circular  shell 6.25  ft. 

Number  of  tubes 80 


Heating  surface  in  furnaces 116  sq.  ft. 

"  "    in  combustion-chamber  168     *' 

"  "    intubes 678.6  " 

Total  heating  surf  ace 1,020     ** 

Ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface 35.6 

of  cross4ection  of  tubes  to  do..      0.117 


u 


Outside  diameter  of  tubes 8  in. 

Grate-surface 28.76  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface  in  external  shell ..  173.6      ** 

Two  indicator  diagrams,  A  from  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and  B  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder, 

SSJl 


are  shown  in  Fig.  8601.    Numerous  other  diagrams,  similar  to  those  illustrated,  were  taken  during 
the  test,  and  the  results  obtained  from  them  aro  appended : 


t( 


(i 


(i 


4( 


ton,  reduced  to  equivalent 

pressure  on  pump-piston ..  .48.18  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Pressure  on  low-pressure  pis- 
ton, reduced  to  equivalent 
pressure  on  pump-piston. .  .36.61 

Sum  of  the  two 88.69 

76.7 

Effidency  of  pumps =  0.91648 

83.69 


it 

C4 


Scale  of  spring,  high-pressure 
diagrams 1  in.  =:  89.1  lbs. 

J)o.,  low-pressure  diagi-ams. .    1  in.  =  11.65  lbs. 

Indicated  pressure,  high-pres- 
sure diagrams 51.67  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Do.,  low-pressure  diagrams. . .  8.46 

Water-pressure  during  time  in 
which  diagrams  were  taken.  76.7 

Pressure  on  high-pressure  pis- 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  on  the  duty  trial : 

Duration  of  trial,  16.1  hours. 

Pounds  of  wood  used  to  start  fires,  400 ;  of  coal  put  into  furnaces,  8,600 ;  of  coal  withdrawn  from 

furnaces  at  end  of  tiial,  27  ;  of  coal  consumed,  400  x  0.4  -I-  8,500—27  =  8,633. 
Pressure  in  main,  by  gauge,  64  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
Water-level  m  well  below  gauge,  29.05  ft. 
Water-pressure,  29.06  x  0.433  -I-  64  =  76.6  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
Area  of  pump-bucket,  636.0465  sq.  in. 
Bevolutions  of  engine,  12,887. 

^ .     *       .       /636.0466  X  8  X 
Duty  of  engine,  I 


12,337  X  76.6  x  100\       ,„  ,,.0  ao«  #*  lu 
8~638 )  ~  111,648,926  ft.  lbs. 


Some  other  observations,  and  results  deduced  from  them,  are  added : 

Average  revolutions  per  minute,  13.62. 

Steam-pressure,  by  gauge,  89.^  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Vacuum,  27.4  in.  of  mercury. 

Barometer,  29.81  in. 

Temperature  of  engine-room,  79** ;  of  feed-water,  119° ;  of  flue,  868°. 

Total  quantities— Pounds  of  coal,  3,633;  of  ashes,  228;  of  combustible,  8,410;  of  feed-water,  86,800. 

U.  S.  gallons  of  water  pumped  per  24  hours,  calculated  from  pump  capacity,  4,401,272.    Per  cent 

of  ashes,  6.14. 
Hourly  quantities — ^Pounds  of  coal,  241 ;  of  combustible,  226 ;  of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate,  8.88 ;  of 

combustible  per  do.,  7.86 ;  of  coal  per  sq.  ft  of  heating  surface,  0.236 ;  of  combustible  per  do., 

0.222;  of  feed-water,  2,437. 
Evaporation— Pounds  of  water  per  lb.  of  coal,  at  observed  temperature  and  pressure,  10.13 ;  per  lb.  of 

combustible,  do.,  10.79  ;  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  do.,  2.39 ;  per  lb.  of  coal  from  and 

at  212%  11.49  ;  per  lb.  of  combustible,  do.,  12.24  ;  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  do.,  2.71. 


136.66  \ 

-  -  I  =  147.91. 


Horse-power — ^Net  (calculated  from  water-pressure),  135.65 :  indicated,  [  —  , 

V  0.91643/ 

Pounds  of  coal  and  water  per  horse-power  per  hour — Coal,  per  net  horse-power,  1.78 ;  per  indicated 
do.,  1.68 ;  feed-water  per  net  horse-power,  17.98  ;  per  in(&cated  do.,  16.48. 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  already  detailed,  the  amount  of  water  drained  from  the  cyl- 
inder-jackets was  measured  for  a  period  of  two  hours  in  the  case  of  eadh  jacket,  giving,  as  the 
hourly  discharge,  in  pounds — from  high-pressure  jacket,  112;  from  low-pressure  do.,  168;  from 
both,  280.  R.  H.  B. 
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PUMPS.  Machines  for  raising  liquids  in  pipes,  either  bj  direct  action  or  by  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  also  for  exhausting  air  from  vessels.  (See  Ain-Puur.)  In  its  simplest  form  a  pump  consists  of 
a  cylinder  containing  a  tightly-fitting  piston.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  a  pipe  communicating 
with  the  liquid  to  be  rais^,  and  a  valve  which  opens  from  beneath.  A  similar  valve  is  placed  in  the 
piston.  Supposing  the  pistoj  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  which  together  with  the  pipe  is  filled 
with  air,  as  the  piston  is  forced  down  it  compresses  the  air  in  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  valve  in  the  piston 
opens  and  allows  the  air  to  escape.  When  the  piston  is  raised,  a  vacuum  is  produced  in  the  cylinder 
beneath  it,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  liquid  outside  of  the  pipe  forces  it  up  into  the  latter, 
opens  the  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  causes  some  of  the  air  in  the  pipe  to  enter  the  cylin- 
der. After  a  few  strokes,  the  water  will  be  forced  into  the  cylinder,  and  then,  as  the  piston  descends, 
the  water  will  rise  through  the  valve  in  the  piston,  and  be  canied  out  on  the  upward  stroke.  If,  how- 
ever,  the  pump  cylinder  is  placed  at  a  greater  distance  above  the  surface  of  the  water  ihan  the  height 
of  a  column  of  water  equal  in  pressure  to  the  atmosphere  (about  38.8  feet),  no  water  will  be  forced  into 
the  cylinder.  In  ordinary  practice,  the  distance  which  a  pump  will  lift  water  seldom  exceeds  28  feet ; 
but  the  water  can  be  forced  to  any  desired  height  by  placing  a  valve  opening  upward  in  the  foroe- 
pipe.  The  force-pipe  of  a  pump  usually  contains  an  air-chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
sliocks,  and  for  producing  a  steady  discharge ;  and  air-chambers  aie  also  frequently  attached  to  the 
suction-pipes  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Pumps  may  be  classified  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus  they  may  be  divided  into  suction-  and  force- 
pumps,  as  above  indicated.  With  regard  to  form,  they  may  be  i*eciprocating  or  rotary ;  and  with 
respect  to  mode  of  driving  them,  they  may  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  operated  by  manual  power,  or 
by  steam  or  o(her  motor.  In  the  latter  case,  the  motor  may  be  either  independent  or  form  a  com- 
plete machine  in  combination  with  the  pump.  There  are  also  various  kinds  of  pumps  which  form 
separate  types,  such  as  vacuum-pumps  and  chain-pumps.  Again,  pumps  may  be  classified  with  refer- 
ence to  speciai  uses  to  which  they  are  specifically  adapted  by  their  form,  as  in  the  case  of  pumps 
used  for  draining  deep  mines,  etc.  It  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  any  classification  of 
pumping  apparatus  must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  therefore  it  has  seemed  most  logical  to  plaoe 
under  the  heading  Prups  such  apparatus  as  is  independent  of  the  motor,  or  rather  that  to  which  any 
suitable  motive  power  may  be  applied ;  under  Pumps,  Stbam,  those  machines  which  form  a  specific 
class  of  manufacture,  and  which  consist  of  both  pump  and  steam-motor  combined ;  and  lastly,  under 
PunpiNO  Enoinbs,  a  group  of  large  machines  adapted  to  particular  purposes,  which  strictly  belong  to 
the  steam-pump  class,  but  which  are  separately  recognized  in  view  of  tiieir  size  and  use. 

The  history  of  pumps,  and  descriptions  of  a  large  variety  of  forms,  will  be  found  in  EwbanVs 
*'  Hydraulics,"  New  York,  1868.  For  the  theory  of  pump  construction  see  Weisbach*8  *'  Mechanics  of 
Engineering,"  Part  I.,  vol.  ii.,  "  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Motors,"  New  York,  1877.  See  also  the 
lists  of  works  for  reference  (luoted  under  the  various  subjects  (Canals,  Docks,  BAJUtAOE,  etc.)  relating 
to  hydraulic  engineeriqg.  The  efficiency  of  various  forms  of  pumps  is  considered  in  treating  of  the 
different  types. 

Recipbogatino  PuifPS. 

The  essential  parts  of  these  pumps  are  the  barrel,  the  piston  which  reciprocates  therein,  and  the 
valves  which  allow  of  the  escape  or  entrance  of  the  liquid,  or  prevent  its  return.  The  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  the  suction-  or  the  discharge-pipes,  and  is  calculated 

/       G 
in  inches  by  the  following  formula :  D  =  4/ — — ,  in  which  Q  represents  the  quantity  in  gallons 

to  be  delivered  per  minute,  L  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  and  N  the  number  of  single  strokes 
a  minute.  To  find  the  quantitv  in  gallons  that  a  given  pump  is  capable  of  delivering  per  minute, 
Q  =.034  D >  X iV ;  and  to  find  the qumtity  in  gallons  delivered  at  each  stroke,  G  —  D*8x .00288. 

The  Suetion-Pump  is  the  simplest  form  of  pumping  apparatus,  and  its  principle  of  operation  as 
such  has  already  been  described.  It  Is  inoperative  when  the  liquid  is  to  be  lifted  to  heights  greater 
than  88.8  ft.,  when  situated  at  the  ocean  level,  and  this  distance  is  decreased  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  atmospheric  column  when  the  pump  is  placed  on  elevations.  The  construction  of  the 
pump  is  shown  in  Fig.  8302.  ^  is  a  cylinder  or  barrel,  in  which  a  piston  P  is  moved  up  and  down 
by  means  of  a  piston-rod  Ji  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  lever  ff.  In  the  piston  is  a  valve  v  lift- 
ing upward  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  is  another  valve,  F,  also  lifting  upward.  J9  is  a  pipe, 
passing  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  into  the  well  from  which  the  water  is  to  be  ndsed.  On  the 
downward  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  valve  V  closes,  and  the  valve  v  opens  and  allows  the  water  to 
pass  to  the  upper  side  of  the  piston.  In  an  upward  stroke  the  valve  v  closes  and  the  valve  V  opens, 
and  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  the  water  follows  the  piston  in  its  ascent,  whereas  the  water 
above  the  piston  is  pushed  before  it,  and  thus  the  fluid  is  discharged  in  a  stream  at  the  mouth  C  of 
the  pump ;  and  so  on  to  any  number  of  strokes. 

The  Id/UPamp  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  suction-pump,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8503.  The  only 
change  is  the  addition  of  the  valve  Xm  the  delivery-pipe  C,  This  valve  shuts  on  the  down  stroke 
of  the  piston  and  retains  the  liquid  column,  so  that  the  liquid  may  be  raised  to  a  height  corresponding 
to  the  amount  of  power  applied.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  by  removing  the  lower  valve  and  immers- 
ing the  pump  until  the  valve  in  the  piston  is  below  the  surface  of  the  fluid  to  be  elevated,  the  machine 
beoomes  simply  a  water-lift.  A  common  form  of  lift-pump  has  a  piston-rod  which  enters  the  barrel 
from  beneath  and  pushes  the  piston  up,  instead  of  lifting  it  through  a  box  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

The  Foree-Pump. — From  Hg.  3504  the  difference  between  the  lift-  and  the  force-pump  will  be 
readily  understood.  While  the  former  raises  the  liquid  bodily  above  its  piston  through  which  the 
liquid  passes,  the  latter  forces  it  out  of  the  barrel  from  beneath  the  piston,  which  is  made  solid. 
Wlien  the  piston  P  rines  the  valve  V  opens,  and  the  valve  v  in  the  delivery-pipe  is  closed  by  the  air- 
pressure.    The  liquid  then  enters  the  barrel  beneath  the  piston.    On  the  descending  stroke  the  valve 


r  doses,  prerenting  the  return  of  tbe  rater,  and  the  vvlve  f  opens,  to  tbftt  the  liquid,  being  presied 
before  the  pUton,  ia  driven  up  the  pipe  D  to  the  higher  level  required. 

HodiGcatious  of  these  three  kinds  of  pumps  exist  in  great  TBiicty.  M  illuBtnitionB,  sevenil  of  iht 
simplen  and  l>eGt  known  forms  are  here  introduced. 

7%!  Double-Arming  Foree-I-^mp  is  shono  in  Fig,  SfiOB.  This  has  tho  advantage  of  producing  tx 
more  uuinlerrupled  stream  than  the  form  shown  in  Fig,  3S04.     When  the  solid  piston-head  f 


descends,  the  valves  a  and  t  are  shut,  white  d  and  e  are  opened,  water  entering  behind  tbe  piston 
through  d,  and  being  forced  in  front  of  it  [hrougbe  and  up  (he  pipe  CD.  When  the  piston  it  raised, 
the  position  of  the  valves  is  reversed,  tbe  water  entering  through  a  and  being  foited  out  through  t. 
This  is  the  poailion  ibowa  in  the  figure. 

The  Fiuxger-Pvmp,  Fig.  liD06,  ia  used  when  water  is  to  be  raised  to  a  great  height  or  agunst  great 
reeislance,  as  in  the  bjdraulic  press.  (See  Pbesb,  UTDiunLic,)  The  plunger  passes  through  a  tigbtt;. 
picked  box  as  shown.  On  entering  the  cylinder  it  diaplaces  waA  expels  a  quantity  of  vater  equal  lo 
its  own  volume  throuj:ti  the  upper  valve,  and  on  being  withdrawn  allows  of  the  entrance  of  the  same 
quantity  throu"h  tbe  lower  valve. 

The  Foret.Pump  wi-'A  Air-Chambtr  is  represented  in  Fig.  SBOV.  The  object  of  the  air-chamber  is 
to  produce  a  constant  and  equable  flow,  and  to  avoid  the  sodden  shock  of  reaction.  It  consists  of  a 
dome-abapcd  vessel  placed  in  the  discharge-pipe  a  abort  distance  beyond  (he  upper  valve.  The 
entrance  of  the  water  causes  a  compression  of  the  air,  which  thus  exerts  a  continuous  pressure.  In 
the  eummoQ  force-pump  the  water  is  discharged  only  at  each  don  award  stroke  of  the  piston,  whereas, 
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in  the  present  ease,  (he  pressure  of  tbe  air  in  tbe  chamber  siiBtsIns  the  discbarge  during  the  intervata 
taken  up  by  the  upward  strokes  of  tbe  piston.  A  pump  of  this  c'.oss  combined  with  a  portabie  reser- 
v(dr  ia  represented  in  Fig.  3608. 

ITg.  S(i09  is  an  arrangement  of  lifting- and  force-pump  so  placed  ticneath  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  water  tliat  it  cannot  freeze  in  cold  wcntber.  The  sir-chamber  ie  located  some  distance  above  the 
water.  Tbe  pump-barrel  is  suhmer).^cd  and  connected  to  the  air-chamber  by  a  pipe.  The  delivery- 
pipe  may  be  brought  directly  to  (he  surfacp,  or  water  may  be  led  to  some  distance  from  the  pump 
by  a  branch  pipe  as  shown.    The  pump  rod  passes  down  through  a  stuffing-box  In  the  air-chambeb 


Fig.  3510  repreienti  the  Biphoa-vorking  btrrel-pmnp  for  drop  wcIIb,  made  hj  the  Oould  lluufac- 
turing  Company.  Within  the  outei'  barrel  ie  a  »ecoiid  cylinder,  in  wlUch  the  pielon  works.  There 
IB  ta  ui>8paoe  of  about  one  Inch  betvcen  the  two  barreU.  The  iodac-tion-pipe  enters  the  outer  barrel 
at  some  distance  above  the  lower  valve,  to  that  the  valves,  being  alwaya  lubtnerged,  do  not  get  dry 
and  hard,  and  the  pump  'u  always  primed. 

The  so-called  lire-entice  pump,  ^own  in  ITg.  881  i,  is  a  combination  of  two  force-pumps,  the  water 
being  forced  Irom  each  into  the  common  air-chamber  A,  and  so  on  thi-outth  the  discharge-pipe  Ji,  to 
Khieb  may  be  attached  the  hose.    (See  Engines,  Fibs.) 

OteiUati!ui.Piiitoa  Pumpi. — Two  examples  are  given  In  Figs.  3512  and  3B18  of  pumpa  the  barrel 
of  which  Is  made  segmental  in  form,  and  in  which  the  piston  is  turned  on  a  ecntre  bj  a  lever,  lu 
I'lg.  3912  tlie  cnse  baa  an  opening  below  through  whidi  (he  liquid  eoten,  and  another  above  provided 
with  a  valve  out  of  which  it  is  focced. 

In  Fig.  3513  there  is  a  short  horizoDtal  cjlioder  ;  a  portion  of  ihe  lower  part  is  separated  from  the 
rest  bj  a  plale  where  the  suclion-pipe  terminates  in  two  opoaiogs  that  are  covered  by  clacks  V  C. 
The  partition  A  extends  through  the  entire  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  made  air-  and  water-tight 
to  both  ends,  and  also  to  the  plate  upon  which  its  lower  edge  rests.  The  upper  edge  extends  to  the 
under  side  of  the  aile  to  which  the  piston  B  is  united.  One  end  of  tiio  axle  is  passed  through  the 
cylinder  and  the  opening  made  light  by  a  sluffing-boi ;  it  is  moved  by  a  craolt  or  lever.  Near  Iho 
clacks  C  C  two  other  o[ieningB  are  made  through  the  plate,  to  which  the  forcing-pipes  are  secured. 
These  tubes  are  bent  round  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  and  meet  in  Ihe  chamber  D,  where  their 
oriGccB  are  covered  by  clacks.  Thus,  when  the  piston  is  turned  in  either  direction,  it  drives  the  water 
before  it  tlirougli  one  or  other  of  those  tubes ;  at  the  same  lime  the  void  left  behind  it  is  kept  filled  by 
Ihe  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  lower  orifice  of  the  sucUon- 
pipe  is  placed. 

The  ChmH-Pump  naj  be  regarded  as  one  form  of  lifting-puuip,  though  strictl;  it  la  a  water^eleva- 
tor,  having  tew  of  the  cbarBCterlstics  of  a  pump,  and  all  the  essential  features  of  the  elevators  used 
lor  lifting  grain.  The  pistons  correaponding  to  the  grain-buckets  are  placed  on  an  endless  cliain  A 
B,  Hg.  3SU,  which  passes  through  the  tubes  £and  C  and  over  the  sprocket-wheels  Q  and  J.  The 
liquid  is  lifted  by  the  pistotu  ami  is  dischai^ed  at  the  top  of  the  tube  B. 

BOTABV  FcMrs. 

This  class  of  pumps  differs  from  tiie  centrifucal  pump,  which  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  article, 
in  that  it  includes  a  revolving  piston,  while  In  Uie  centrifugal  pump  there  is  a  set  of  revolving  blades 
which  act  upon  the  liquid  in  the  same  way  as  a  fan  acta  upon  the  air.  The  rotary  pnmp  substantially 
oorresponda  to  the  pressure-blower,  and  in  many  cases  is  simply  the  rotary  engine  reversed ;  while 
the  centrifugal  pump  is  analogous  to  the  fan-blower.  A  very  large  number  of  forms  of  rotary  pump 
are  illustrated  in  Reuleoux's  "  Kinematics  of  llachinery,"  and  in  Ewbank's  "  Ilydraulics."  Several 
of  the  best  known  types  are  given  herewith. 

Fig.  3515  represents  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient  forms.  Cog-wheels,  the  teeth  of  which 
are  fitted  to  work  accurately  Into  each  other,  are  inclosed  in  an  elliptical  case.  The  aides  of  there 
wheels  turn  close  to  those  of  tbe  case,  so  that  water  cannot 
enter  between  them.  The  axle  of  one  of  the  wheels  is  con- 
tinued through  one  side  of  the  case  (which  Is  removed  in  the 
Sgnre  to  show  the  Interior),  and  the  opening  made  tight  by  a 


Btufflng-box  or  collar  of  leather.    A  crank  is  applied  to  the 

end  to  turn  it,  and  as  one  wlieel  revolves  it  necessarily  turns 
the  other,  the  direction  of  their  motions  being  .indicated  by 
the  arrows.  The  water  that  enters  the  tower  part  of  the  case 
is  swept  up  the  ends  by  each  cog  in  rotation ;  and  as  it  cannot  return  between  the  wheels  in  coosequcnce 
of  the  cogs  being  there  always  in  contact,  it  must  necessarily  rise  in  the  ascending  or  forcing  pipe. 

tig.  351fl  represents  a  pump  similarly  oonstructcd  to  the  foregoing,  but  having  cams  shaped  so  as 
to  rednce  the  wear. 

1b  Eve's  pump,  shown  in  Fig.  3517,  a  solid  or  hollow  drum  A  revolves  in  a  cyliudrical  case.  On 
the  drum  are  three  projecting  pieces,  which  fit  close  to  the  Inner  periphery  of  the  case.  The  surface 
of  the  drum  revolves  In  contact  with  that  of  a  smaller  cylinder  B,  from  which  a  portion  is  cut  off  to 
form  a  groove  or  rccoss  sufficiently  deep  to  receive  within  it  each  piston  as  it  moves  past.    The  diame- 
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ter  of  the  small  cylinder  is  just  one-third  that  of  the  drum.  The  axles  of  both  are  continued  through 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  case,  and  the  openings  made  tight  with  stuffing-boxes.  On  one  end  of  each 
axle  is  fixed  a  toothed  wheel  of  the  same  diameter  as  its  respective  cylinder ;  and  these  are  so  geared 
into  one  another,  that  when  the  crank  attached  to  the  drum-axle  is  turned  (in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow)  the  groove  in  the  small  cylinder  receives  successively  each  piston,  thus  affording  room  for  its 


8618. 


passage,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  contact  of  the  edge  of  the  piston  with  its  curved  part,  prevent- 
ing water  from  passing.  As  the  machine  is  worked,  the  water  that  enters  the  lower  part  of  the  pump 
through  the  suction-pipe  is  forced  round  and  compelled  to  rise  in  the  discharging  one,  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows.  Other  pumps  of  the  same  class  have  such  a  portion  of  the  small  cylinder  cut  off,  that 
the  concave  surface  of  the  remainder  forms  a  continuation  of  the  case  in  front  of  the  recess  while 
the  pistons  are  passing ;  and  then,  by  a  similar  movement  to  that  in  the  figure  described,  the  convex 
part  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  periphery  of  the  drum  until  the  return  of  the  piston. 

In  the  pump  shown  in  Fig.  3518,  the  abutment  consists  of  a  curved  flap  turning  on  a  hinge,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  received  into  a  recess  formed  on  the  rim  or  periphery  of  the  case,  and  into  which 
it  is  forced  by  the  piston.  The  concave  side  of  the  flap  is  of  the  same  curve  as  the  rim  of  the  case, 
and  when  pushed  back  forms  a  part  of  it.  Its  width  is,  of  course,  equal  to  that  of  the  drum,  against 
the  rim  of  which  its  lower  edge  is  pressed ;  this  is  effected  in  some  pumps  by  springs,  in  others  by 
cams,  cog-wheels,  et%,  fixed  on  the  axles,  as  in  the  last  one. 

In  Fig.  3519  the  abutment  is  movable.  A  solid  wheel,  formed  into  three  spiral  wings  that  act  as 
pistons,  is  turned  round  within  a  cylindrical  case.  The  abutment  B  Is  a,  piece  of  metal  whose  width 
is  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  wings,  or  the  interior  breadth  of  the  cylinder ;  it  is  made  to  slide 
through  a  stuffing-box  on  the  top  of  the  case,  and  by  its  weight  to  descend  and  rest  upon  the  wings. 
Its  upper  part  terminates  in  a  rod,  which,  passing  between  two  rollers,  preserves  it  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar position.  As  the  wheel  is  turned,  the  point  of  each  wing  pushes  before  it  the  water  that  enters 
the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  drives  it  through  the  valve  into  the  ascending  pipe  A  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  abutment  is  gradually  raised  by  the  curved  surface  of  the  wing,  and  as  soon  as  the 
end  of  the  latter  passes  under  it,  the  load  on  the  rod  causes  it  instantly  to  descend  upon  the  next 
one,  which  in  its  turn  produces  the  same  effect.     This  pump  is  as  old  as  the  16th  century,  and  prob- 
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ably  was  known  much  earlier.  Besides  the  defects  common  to  most  of  its  species,  it  has  one  peculiar 
to  itself :  as  the  abutment  must  be  loaded  with  weights  sufficient  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the 
liquid  cohimn  over  the  valve  (otherwise  it  would  itself  be  raised  and  the  water  would  escape  beneath 
it),  the  power  to  work  this  pump  is  more  than  double  the  amount  which  the  water  forced  up  requires. 
The  instrument  is  interesting,  however,  as  affording  an  illustration  of  the  early  use  of  the  hiding 
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valve  and  stofBiig-box,  and  as  oontainiDg  some  of  the  elements  of  recent  rotary  pumps  and  steam- 
engines. 

The  pump  represented  by  Fig.  8520  consists  also  of  an  exterior  case  or  short  cylinder,  within 
which  a  small  and  solid  one,  A^  is  made  to  revolve.  To  the  last  an  arm  or  piston  is  attached,  or 
cast  in  one  piece  with  it,  the  sides  and  ends  of  which  are  fitted  to  bear  slightly  against  the  sides  and 
rim  in  the  case.  An  abutment  B  B  slides  backward  and  forward  through  a  stulfing-box,  and  is  so 
arranged  (by  means  of  a  cam  or  other  contrivance  connected  to  the  axle  of  the  small  cylinder  on  the 
outside  of  the  case)  that  it  can  be  pushed  into  the  interior  as  in  the  figure,  and  at  the  proper  time  be 
diawn  back  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  piston.  Two  openings  near  each  other  are  made  through  the 
case  on  opposite  sides  of  B  B^  and  to  these  the  suction  and  forcing  pipes  are  united.  Thus  when 
the  piston  is  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  on  the  small  cylinder,  it  pushes  the  water  before  it, 
and  the  va^idty  formed  behind  b  instantly  filled  with  fresh  portions  driven  up  the  suction-pipe  by 
the  atmosphere;  and  when  the  piston  in  its  course  descends  past  BB^  it  sweeps  this  water  up  the 
same  way. 

Fig.' 8521  represents  a  pump  consisting  of  two  concentric  cylinders  or  drum^,  the  annular  space 
between  them  forming  the  pump-chamber ;  but  the  inner  one,  instead  of  revolving  as  in  the  preoed- 
iog  figures,  is  immovable,  being  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  outer  one  or  case.  The  piston  is  a  rectan- 
gular and  loose  piece  of  brass  or  other  metal,  accurately  fitted  to  occupy  and  move  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  cylinders.  To  drive  the  piston,  and  at  the  same  time  to  form  an  abutment  between  the 
orifices  of  the  induction  and  eduction  pipes,  a  third  cylinder  is  employed,  to  which  a  revolving  motion 
is  imparted  by  a  crank  and  axle  in  the  usual  way.  This  cylinder  is  eccentric  to  the  others,  and  is  of 
such  a  diameter  and  thickness  that  its  interior  and  exterior  surfaces  touch  the  inner  and  outer  cylin- 
ders, as  represented  in  the  cut,  the  places  of  contact  preventing  water  from  passing :  a  slit  or  groove 
equal  in  width  to  the  thickness  of  the  piston  is  made  through  its  periphery,  into  which  slit  the  piston 
is  placed.  When  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  large  arrow,  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pump 
is  swept  round  and  forced  up  the  rising  pipe,  and  the  void  behind  the  piston  is  again  filled  by  water 
from  the  reservoir  into  which  the  lower  pipe  is  inserted.  This  machine  was  originally  designed, 
like  most  rotary  pumps,  for  a  steam-engine ;  and  it  is  almost  unique  in  the  number  of  times  that  it 
has  been  reinvented. 

In  others  the  pistons  slide  within  a  revolving  cylinder  or  drum  that  is  concentric  with  the  exterior 
one.    Fig.  8622  is  a  specimen  of  a  French  pump  of  this  kind.    The  abutment,  in  the  form  of  a  seg- 
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ment,  is  secured  to  the  inner  circumference  of  the  case,  and  the  drum  turns  against  it  at  the  centre 
of  the  chord  line ;  on  both  sides  of  the  place  of  contact  it  is  curved  to  the  extremities  of  the  arc, 
and  the  sucking  and  forcing  pipes  communicate  with  the  pump  through  it,  as  represented  in  the 
figure.  To  the  centre  of  one  or  both  ends  of  the  case  is  screwed  fast  a  thick  piece  of  brass  whose 
outline  resembles  that  of  the  letter  D  ;  the  flnttcned  side  is  placed  toward  the  abutment,  and  is  so 
formed  that  the  same  distance  is  preserved  between  it  and  the  opposite  parts  of  the  abutment  as 
between  its  convex  surface  and  the  rim  of  the  case.  The  pistons,  as  in  the  last  figure,  are  rectangu- 
lar pieces  of  stont  metnl,  and  are  dropped  into  slits  made  through  the  rim  of  the  drum,  their  length 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  case,  and  their  width  to  the  distance  between  its  rim  and  the  D-piecc. 
They  are  moved  by  a  crank  attached  to  the  drum-axle.  To  lessen  the  friction  and  compensate  for 
the  wear  of  the  abutment,  that  part  of  the  latter  against  which  the  drum  turns  is  sometimes  made 
hollow ;  a  piece  of  brass  is  let  into  it  and  pressed  against  the  periphery  of  the  drum  by  a  spring. 

In  lilg.  8523  the  axis  of  the  drum  or  smaller  cylinder  is  so  placed  as  to  cause  its  periphery  to  rub 
Against  the  inner  circumference  of  the  ease.  Two  rectangular  pistons,  whose  lengths  arc  equal  to 
the  internal  diameter  of  the  case,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  being  notched  so  as  to  allow  them 
to  slide  backward  and  forward  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  widest  space  between  the  two  cylinders. 
The  case  of  this  pump  is  not  perfectly  cylindrical,  but  of  such  a  form  that  the  four  ends  of  the 
pistons  are  always  in  contact  with  it.  An  axle  on  the  drum  is  moved  by  a  crank.  Fire-engines  have 
been  made  on  the  same  principle. 

The  Compound  Propeller-Pump  is  one  of  the  best  modem  forms  of  rotary  ptimp.  It  consists  of  a 
cast-iron  pipe,  provided  at  the  bottom  with  a  basket-chamber,  and  at  top  with  an  elbow.  In  the 
centre  of  the  pipe  is  a  shaft  carr3ring  a  series  of  propellers,  between  which  are  stationary  wings, 
with  a  bearing,  every  5  feet,  the  shaft  being  revolved  either  by  means  of  a  pulley  and  a  belt,  or 
directly  by  an  engine.    An  ingenious  water-bcaring,  almost  frictionless,  is  applied  to  the  larger 


hIim  of  these  propellei^panips.    Fig.  3R24  rcpreBenti  its  cross-section,  and  it  is  tbus  described  b; 

theiDUialacturere:  "It  coDSlsla  of  a  cast-iron  beam,  wbicb  rests  upon  tbe  top  elbow  of  tbe  pump, 

and  upon  wtdch  ai'e  accured  pillars  suppurtin;;  a  stationary  disk,  prorided  with  an  ordinary  stuffiD^;- 

boi,  through  wbich  revolvca  the  propeller-shaft.     Under  a  dome  which  rests  oo  the  st&tionarj  disk 

is  another  disk,  which  is  secured  to  the  pi  ope  Her- shaft  and  reroWes  with  it,  and  which  is  provided 

with  an  annular  piston  with  rin^-packing.     Water  is  forced  between  the  stationary  and  revoliine 

didka  through  an  ordinary  pii>e,  under  a  pressure  equal 

^^^  to  the  weight  to  be  sustained  per  square  inch,  which 

is  confined  between  these  disks  b;  tbe  annular  piston 

— thus  separating  them  by  a  film  of  water  upon  nhiidi 


the  revolving  disk  floats,  sustaining  the  entire  wei^t 
of  the  revolving  nachineiy  nnil  most  of  that  of  the 
column  of  water  lifted  by  the  pump.    Any  surplus 
water  forced  between  the  disks  tends  to  lift  the  re- 
volving disk  higher  than  a  given  point,  and  raise  the  annular  piston  off  the  stationary  disk,  and  thus 
allow  ttiis  excess  of  water  to  pass  out  under  it,  which  Is  received  into  the  dome  and  returned  through 
a  common  pipe  to  the  tank  from  which  it  was  supplied." 

Baglet/  ie  StiedPt  Batarn  Pump  is  represented  in  Fig.  8fi!6,  a  vertical  longitudinal  section,  and 
Fig.  362S,  a  transverac  section.  A  is  the  main  case,  made  in  one  piece,  and  having  attached  the 
ring  B,  seen  in  both  setrtions.  The  space  outside  of  B  ii  the  water-space.  This  cylinder  Is  inclosed 
by  the  disk  D,  which  is  attached  to  the  shaft.  An  eccentric  ring  E  is  attached  to  the  disk  D  so  that 
in  revolving  its  outer  surface  touches  tbe  Inside  of  the  case  A,  while  the  interior  surface  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ring  touches  the  outside  of  the  ring  S.  The  eccentiic  ring  E  acts  as  the  piston 
of  the  pump.  The  suction  and  discharge  are  respectively  shown  in  both  sections  at  /  and  J,  the 
direction  of  the  water  being  iudicated  in  Fig.  362S  by  the  arrows.  The  parts  are  separated  by  the 
valve  H  H,  shown  separately  at  S,  which  is  moved  back  and  forth  on  its  seal  by  two  tumblei*  shown 
in  Fig.  S92A  between  H  and  H.  These  tumblers  are  moved  by  the  eccentric  ring  E,  which  passea 
between  them.  The  centre  ring  B  is  made  enough  deeper  than  the  casing  A,  ss  shown  in  Fig.  8SSD, 
to  equaliie  the  quantity  of  water  within  and  without  the  eccentric  piston-ring  E.  F  is  the  cover  or 
outside  case,  and  contains  a  closed  bearing  for  the  end  of  the  shaft.  The  inner  part  of  the  disk  D 
folios  a  collar  6  to  the  abafi,  and  by  means  of  a  screw  at  the  end  this  collar  can  be  forced 
tightly  against  its  seat  K,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  packing.  In  the  centre  of  the  seat  there  is  a 
ciicular  croovc,  shown  in  section  at  KK,  which  connects  by  a  drilled  channel  with  the  suction  part 
Any  tendency  to  escape  of  water  at  the  seat  by  pressure  Is  tbus  overcome  by  vacuum  forc& 
CiNiBiFnoiL  Pdufs. 

A  centrifugal  pump,  in  Its  moat  general  form,  may  be  coniidcred  as  a  bent  pipe,  open  at  both 
ends,  revolving  round  a  suction-pipe  as  a  centre;  the  plane  of  motion  bein^  either  horizontal  or 
vertical,  and  the  curvature  being  wholly  in  the  plane  of  motion.  Water,  entering  the  revolving  pipe 
through  the  suction-pipe,  revolves  with  it,  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  carried  b;  the  centrifugal  force 
outward  from  the  centre.  The  revolving  pipe  mn;  be  straight,  but  a  curved  form  in  preferable,  as 
will  be  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  affecting  the  velocity  of  discharce.  Two 
velocities  are  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection :  the  tangential  velocity  of  tbe  revolving  pipe  at  its 
outer  extremity,  and  the  velocity  of  water  at  the  exit,  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  tbe 
curve  □(  Ac  arm  at  its  extreme  end.  If  the  pipe  is  bent  so  that  its  eitrcme  tangent  coincides  with 
the  tangent  to  the  circle  described  by  it,  iben  the  velocity  of  eilt  is  direcUy  opposed  to  the  tangential 
velocity ;  and  hence  the  actual  velocity  of  the  water  is  tbe  difference  between  tbe  two.  Tbe  sec- 
tional area  of  the  pipe  may  be  uniform  or  variable,  sinoc  the  pressure  per  square  inch  pi-oduced  by 
a  vertical  column  is  independent  of  any  variation  in  the  section  of  the  column,  and  dependent  only 
on  its  hei|;bt.  The  height  of  lift  depends  only  on  the  tangential  velocity  of  the  circumference; 
every  tangential  velocity  piving  a  constant  height  of  lift — sometimes  termed  "head  " — whether  the 
pump  is  small  or  large.  The  quantity  of  water  discharged  is  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  dis- 
cfatrring  orifices  at  the  circumference,  or  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  diameter,  when  the 
breadth  is  kept  tiie  same. 

Let  Q  represent  the  quantity  of  water,  in  cubic  feet,  to  be  pumped  per  minute,  h  the  height  of 
suction  in  feet.  A'  the  height  of  discharge  in  feet,  and  d  the  diameter  of  suction-pipe,  equal  to  tbe 
diameter  of  discharge-pipe.  In  feel ;  then,  according  to  Fink  (see  "  Des  Ingenieur's  Taschenbuch,  von 

dcm  Tarain  BiUte  "),d  =  0.86  4/ ■  g  l>eing  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  82.30  feet 
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If  the  Boctlon  takea  pUce  on  one  tide  of  the  wheel,  the  iiwldc  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  equal  to 
I.S  d,  uid  the  outride  to  S.4  J.  If  the  MClkm  Iskes  plate  at  both  sldeB  of  the  wheel,  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  wheel  ia  equal  to  O.SS  d,  and  the  outside  to  1.7  d.  Then  the  suction-pipe  will  have 
two  br&ndiea,  the  area  of  each  equal  to  half  the  area  of  d.  'lie  suction-pipe  should  be  as  ebon  aa 
poBsible,  to  preTent  the  air  from  entering  the  pump.  Tl>e  tangential  Telocitj  of  the  outer  edge  of 
wheel,  for  the  deUTcry  ft  U  equal  to  l,B5V2'j(A  +Y). 

The  arms  arc  six  Id  number,  constructed  as  follows :  Divide  the  central  angle  of  60°,  which  incloses 
(he  outer  ends  of  the  two  anus,  into  an;  number  of  equal  parta  by  drawing  the  radii,  and  divide  the 
bi^adth  of  the  wheel  in  the  same  maoner  bj  drawing  conceutrie  drdes.  The  intersections  of  the 
several  radii  with  the  coireiipendiDg  circles  give  poinu  of  the  arm. 

Ia  eiperiraems  with  Mr.  Appold'e  pump,  a  velodtf  of  600  ft.  per  minute  of  the  droumferencc  raised 
the  water  1  (t.  high,  and  maintaiucd  it  at  that  level  without  discharging  anj;  and  a  double  velocit; 
raised  the  water  to  four  times  the  height,  aa  the  centrifugal  force  was  proportionate  to  the  square  of 
tbeTelodtj;  oonsequentl;, 

500  feel  per  m 

1.000        '■ 

a,ooo      " 

1,000        "  "  "         64    '■  " 

The  grestest  height  to  which  the  water  had  been  raised  without  discbarge,  in  the  experiments  with 
the  1-foot  pump,  was  67.7  ft.,  with  a  relodtf  of  4,1G3  ft.  per  minute,  bemg  ralber  less  than  the  cal- 
cnlaled  heigbt,  owing  probably  to  leaka^  with  the  greater  pressure.  A  velocilf  of  1,1  £8  ft.  perminule 
raised  the  water  6^  ft.  without  aoj  diacharge,  and  the  maiimum  effect  from  the  power  emplojed  in 
lalsing  to  the  same  height  B|  ft.  was  obtained  at  the  Tetodtr  of  1,B78  ft.  per  mJiiDte,  giving  a  dis- 
charge of  1,400  gallons  per  minute  from  the  1-foot  pump.  The  additional  lelodt;  required  to  effect 
the  discharge  is  SSO  ft.  per  minute  ;  or  the  lelocltj  required  to  effect  a  discharge  of  I,4U0  gallons 
per  minute,  through  a  1-foot  pump,  working  at  a  dead  level  without  an;  height  of  lift,  is  CCO  ft.  per 
minute.  Consequently,  adding  tills  number  in  each  case  to  the  velocilj  given  above  at  whteh  no 
dischai^  takes  place,  the  fotlowing  velocities  are  obtained  for  the  maiimum  effect  to  be  produced 
in  each  case: 

I,OD0  feet  per  minute,  velocity  for  I  foot  height  of  lift. 

1,850       "  "  "      4  feet  " 

2,660       "  "  "     16    "  " 

4,660        "  "  "    «4    " 

Or,  in  genertt  terms,  the  velocity  in  feel  per  minute  for  the  circumference  of  the  pump  to  bo  driven, 
to  nise  the  water  to  a  certain  height,  Is  equal  to  660  +  (SOO  f/heightof  lift  in  feet). 

When  a  quick  application  with  a  discharge  of  large  quantities  of  water  is  the  most  important  eon- 
Ndemtion  for  a  pump,  the  centrifugal  pump  Is  of  great  value.  There  being  no  valves  in  action  while 
at  woric,  II  will  allow  large  rtones  to  pass,  and  In  fact  almost  anything  that  can  enter  between  the 
arms.  In  one  instance,  in  put^ng  in  the  foundaUon  of  harbor  works  Bt  Dover,  from  2,000  to  S,000 
(gallons  of  water  pir  minute  was  discharged  bf  one  of  these  pumps.    For  the  drainage  of  canals  at 

isn. 


Bordret^t,  Holland,  centrifugal  pnmpa,  oonetruetcd  by  Ucssr*.  Gwynne  k  Co.  of  England,  have  been 
applied.  There  ware  three  seta  of  them,  of  different  siies.  The  largest  had  pipes  24  in.  in  diameter, 
and  was  capable  of  dischaipng  10,000  gallons  per  minute;  it  was  driven  direct  by  an  engine  with  a 
i^tiuleT  of  IB  in.  diameter  and  IA  in.  stroke.    The  smallest  pump  had  pipes  16  in.  in  diameter,  and 


diBdwToed  S,'BO0  g&llona  per  minute,  the  en^ne^yliDder  being  13  in.  in  diameter  nitli  ■  stroke  of  10 
in.  All  (he  eDginei  were  provided  wiih  vanablc  eipuiaion  gear,  and  were  worked  with  BS  Ibi.  stenin 
cut  oCF  at  three-eiiteenthe  of  the  stroke. 

HeMrs.  Easton.  Amos  k  Sons,  of  England,  applied  a  centrifugal  pump  to  the  Trafalgar  Square 
fountains,  forcing  waler  to  a  height  of  67  ft     In  18S2  a  trial  was  made  in  England  with  a  ceutritiigal 
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pump  oonstruc:ed  by  lle^ars.  Gnjnne  &  Co.  (See  Thu  Enffinttr  for  that  ycnr.)  The  pump  was  4  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  was  lirJTen  b;  two  engines,  working  at  ful!  stroke  with  200  revolutioua  per  minute, 
and  giving  1B4.12  effectire  horae-pcwer.  In  the  calculation  of  the  above  power,  it  wg«  aHerttined 
that  to  run  the  pump  without  doing  work  required  a  pressure  of  1^  lb.  per  square  inch ;  and  ooe- 
saventh  of  the  remaining  pressure  was  deducted  for  the  frtotion  due  to  the  lond.  The  water  was 
lifted  to  SO  ft.  Of  ill'  from  the  Iciel  Id  the  lowett  Uok  to  the  highest  ptnot  in  the  upper  tank.    Th« 


calculated  dUcharee  was  8,268  cnb.  ft  or  91.03  tona  of  water  per  minute,  which,  lifted  20. 7S  ft., 
would  represeut  1^8.1  barae-pow^r  of  wui^  done.  This  would  correspond  lo  tbe  high  duty  of  83.18 
per  ceDt.  giTen  off  bj  tlie  pump  id  useful  work. 

T^pti  of  Cailrifuffai  Pumpt, — (.'entrifugal  pumps  maj  be  either  Tertical  or  horizontal — a  vertical 
pump  being  arranged  with  the  shaft  horizonlal,  and  the  horiwiatal  puiiip  with  the  shaft  vertitat. 
Goad  eiamples  of  these  tno  varietieB  are  shown  in  Fi|s.  352T  and  3SS8,  which  represent  tertical  and 
horizonUl  pumps  respectiTel]',  of  German  design.  The  lertical  pump,  tig.  3B27,  is  6.1T  in.  In 
diameter,  made  of  wrought  Iron,  and  boa  a  silcticm-pipe  2  in.  in  diameter.  On  tbe  extension  of  the 
shaft  (not  sbowii  in  tbe  drawing)  is  a  pulte.T,  between  two  pUow-blodcs  attached  to  tbe  same  frame. 
This  pump  raises  15  cub.  ft.  of  naier  at  a  speed  uf  1,8IXI  to  2,000  rcTolattona  per  minute.     The 


horizontal  pump,  Fig.  8528,  constructed  bj  L.  Schwartzkopfl  of  Berlin,  is  20.B  in.  in  dlnmcier,  and 
has  a  suction-pipe  of  lO.S  in.,  and  a  deliverj-pipc  of  9.2S  in.  There  is  a  suction-Talve  at  the  bottom 
of  the  suction-pipe,  lo  prevent  the  water  from  running  out  when  (he  pump  stops  working,  and  also 
a  delirert-ralTe  with  a  screw  to  regulate  its  opening,  as  shown.  Running  at  BOO  revolutions,  tbis 
pump  raises  260  cub.  ft.  of  water  per  minute  to  a  bvight  of  16.46  ft.,  requiring  II  horse-power  to 

The  Andrcat  Ctdri/iigal  Fvmp. — Mr.  W.  D.  Andrews  of  New  York  seems  to  be  tlie  first  who 
Introduced  centrifugal  pumps  in  this  country.  Fig.  3S29  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  Andrews 
anti-friction  centrifugal  pump,  and  T\p.  SSSO  the  reToltEng  di^k  with  its  wings.  The  wings  are 
straight,  in  line  with  the  driving-shafi,  from  one  to  eii  in  nnmber,  their  outer  edges  conforming  to 
the  shape  of  the  chamber  C,  but  not  c(uitc  touching  It ;  tbey  extend 
beyond  the  disk  K  into  the  passage  between  cases  D  D'.    The  driv-  !M0. 

iim-shaft  O  passes  out  through  a  bcariug  and  stulflng-boi  on  co^e 
D  ,  and  through  a  stationary  arm  R,  secured  to  case  O' ;  this  arm 
cinies  the  driving-pulley  P,  which  connects  "ilh  shaft  G  by  a  coup- 
ling 8  and  set-screw  S'.  The  pulley,  running  loose  on  arm  R.  is 
lubricated  from  a  chamber  surrounding  the  shaft  within  the  arm. 
The  centrifugal  force  exerted  by  the  outer  ends  of  the  wings,  eiteod- 
ing  over  and  beyond  the  joint  between  Ihc  disk  and  case,  prevents 
tbe  admission  of  sand  lo  the  bearing,  and  creates  a  partial  vacuum 
witbia  (he  disk.  The  small  openings  t  it,  connecting  the  spaces  on 
both  sides  of  the  disk,  equalize  the  vacuum,  thus  dispensing  with  a 
ihrnst-bearing. 

The  Heald  &  Sitro  Ceatn/uffal  Pumpt  are  illustrated  in  tbe  ac- 
companying figures,    fig.  3631  has  a  vertical  shaft  D,  lo  which  the 

wheel,  rerolving  in  the  shell  A,  is  attached.  The  water  enters  the  pump  iit  the  bottom,  and  is  dis- 
charged at  F.  Tbis  pump  should  be  constantly  immersed  in  the  fluid  to  be  raiseil ;  it  is  intended 
for  drainin'T  lock-pits,  colfer-dains,  laii-vats.  etc.,  where  water  is  very  foul,  containing  mud,  sand, 
bark,  etc  Fig.  3032  is  a  pump  driven  directly  by  an  oscillating  enjilnc.  D  is  the  stcam-induclion 
pipe;  E,  the  eduction  pipe;  A^  the  valve-cli amber  on  the  cylinder,  the  rolling  valve  within  it  being 
worked  by  an  eccentric  from  the  engine-shafl.  The  guides  for  relieving  (he  strain  on  the  piston-rod 
project  from  the  head  of  the  cylinder,  and  are  partially  concealed  by  the  coiinlcrbalance  wheels  JJ; 
hut  the  end-piece  6  is  seen  between  the  wheels.  /'  is  the  foree-pump,  used  for  priming  the  main 
pomp  B,  through  the  pipes  1 H.  It  is  operated  by  means  gf  friction-wheels  conncclcd  or  discon- 
99 


neoted  bj  a  lerer,  whilo  the  engine  is  running  ilowljr.     C  C  ar«  awivel«d  elbows  for  suction  bid] 
chmi^    Tbe  chaint  show  one  mode  of  lecuruig  the  micblDe  to  tbo  deck  of  a  vredcing  recieL 


ntcd  tt  35,000  gall 
crlkder  of  24  in.  " 


Ad  canine  to  work  thii  pump  directi;.  Tor  t  sumII  lift,  hM  % 

.  stroke,  running  at  a  speed  of  130  reTolutions  per  minute. 


wheel  ia  preferable  far  general  use,  the  wkter  not  being  tbnubed  bj  the  MtnB,  but  forced  atekdilj 
Icw&rd  the  diacbftrge. 

Triali  of  CeMytfitgal  Fumpi. — The  following  table  gives  the  tesulw  of  %  trial  of  the  iieDtrirogal 
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pumpd  above  described,  made  at  the  American  Institute  Fair  in  1872.    The  principal  dimensions  of 
the  pumps  were  as  follows : 

Andrews. 

Diameter  of  wheel,  m 26 

of  suction-pipe,  in 9|- 

of  discharge-pipe,  in 9j 

of  mouth-pin,  in 15  /^ 


tt 

cc 
it 


Heald  Sl  Slaoo.* 

80.5 

12 

10 


The  power  required  to  drive  the  pumps  was  measured  by  a  transmitting  dynamometer  on  the  driv- 
ing-shidft,  and  the  actual  delivery  of  water  was  also  measured. 

William  D.  Andrews's  Pumpy  tested  November  18,  1872. 


NUMBER  OF 
TEST. 

Rerolatloot 
par  Miaotc 

Oalloot  dtaclwi^  Height  of  Db- 
pcr  lUnote.        cba^  In  Feat. 

Wwk  doiM  In    Dynuuomwtvfiy 
HoiM-powcr.      HotM-powcr. 

PwCbot  of 
KOckocj. 

1 

191.9 
195.5 
200.5 

Hcald  d! 

188.8 
2(i2.7 
218.7 

1518.12 
2028. &2 
2499.88 

Siseo  Pumpj 

1678.87 

2044.9 

2871.67 

12.25               4.69 
12.62                6.47 

18.(t8                6.28 

tested  November  16, 

12.88               5.22 
12.58                6  51 
18.0                 7.81 

10.09 

12.2 

14.83 

1872. 

8.11 
10.74 
14.02 

46.59 

OS.O 

67.67 

64.50 
60.74 
65.72 

2 

8 

1 

2 

8 

Mining  Pumps. 

When  permanent  works  are  put  into  a  mine«  pumps  are  substituted  for  water-buckets.  The  first 
is  the  lift  or  sinking  pump,  which  is  lowered  as  the  shaft  is  deepened,  and  the  suction-pipe  rests  on 
the  sump.  It  is  represented  in  Fig.  8536.  A  is  the  barrel ;  B^  bucket ;  C,  rod ;  Gj  column-pipe, 
made  up  of  lap-welded  tubes,  ^  in.  thick,  and  always  2  in.  greater  in  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the 
pump.    These  pumps  arc  usually  12  in.  in  diameter  and  20  ft.  long. 

In  inclined  shafts,  a  jackhead  pump,  Fig.  3687,  is  used  for  sinking.  Here  the  column  A  and  clack- 
chamber  E  are  bolted  on  the  branch  B  of  the  barrel  (7,  and  the  pump-rod  passes  through  a  stuffing- 
box  Z>,  on  the  top  of  the  barrel. 

When  the  shaft  has  reached  the  depth  of  225  ft.,  a  chamber  is  cut  into  the  side  of  the  shaft  for  a 
tank  to  receive  the  water  from  the  sinking-pump,  and  a  plunger-pump,  Fig.  3638,  is  permanently 

placed  there  to  elevate  the  wa- 
,     3539.  ter  to  the  surface.    The  sink- 

ing-pump, as  before,  follows 
the  shaft  down,  and  when  an 
additional  depth  of  225  ft.  has 
been  reached,  another  tank  and 
plunger-pump  are  put  in ;  and 
so  on.  In  Fig.  3638,  A  is  the 
plunger;  B^  barrel;  C,  clack- 
chamber  ;  D  Dy  valves ;  Ej  suc- 
tion. All  the  pumps  of  a  shaft 
are  attached  to  one  pump-rod, 
of  heavy  timbers,  strengthened 
with  iron  plates  and  bolts ;  this 
rod  receives  a  reciprocating  ver- 
tical motion  from  an  engine, 
by  means  of  a  bob  or  three- 
armed  lever,  as  shown  in  fig. 
8539.  A  is  the  fulcrum ;  J?, 
pitman  to  the  bob ;  C,  pump- 
i*od.  A  weight  is  placed  at  /> 
to  balance  the  pump-rod. 

Every  450  ft  a  balance-bob, 
consisting  of  a  two-armed  lever, 
is  attach^  to  the  pump-rod  at 
one  end,  and  carries  a  weight 
on  the  other.  When  the  shaft 
changes  its  direction,  a  second 
pump-rod  is  attached  to  the 
first  by  means  of  a  Y-bob,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  8540.  A  A  arc 
pins  for  connection  with  first 
rod ;  By  bearing  for  second 
rod ;  Cy  fulcrum.  The  line  A 
C  is  horizontal  when  at  centre 
of  motion. 

Fig.  8541  represents  a  Cornish  pump  on  a  larger  scale.  It  has  a  12-in.  steam-cylinder  and  8-in. 
water-cylinder,  with  48  in.  stroke,  is  intended  for  150  to  176  ft.  of  lift,  and  makes  about  20  double 


*  Four  carved  boUow  ann«,  each  4  x  S^ln. 


'  rtnikefl  per  minute.  IM  ste«m-vktve  amuigemeDt  la  tbe  eame  as  on  the  Enowlet  gteam-pump  (see 
Pdhfb,  StiahJ,  but  it  can  be  nutd^  aingle-icting  by  ebutting  oCF  the  Btcam  from  one  end  of  tbc 
cjlioder. 

VicDDH-Pniirs.— Pumpa  of  tb'iB  vtrietf,  in  which  the  stntm  and  water  are  ia  direct  contact  dur- 
ing action,  were  amoo);  the  earliest  forms  of  Bteum-pumping  enf;ines.  Their  eimplldty  and  cbeap- 
□ess  are  great  recommendaliooa  to  faror,  and  their  effideuc;  scema  to  differ  but  little  from  that  of 
direct-acting  Bteam-pumpB. 

TAe  Pulaiynifltr  it  a  steam-pump,  which  diapenses  with  all  movable  parts  except  the  TaWea.    Fig. 
Siii  repreBCDU  a  sectiODal  view  of  a  puleometer,  as  manufactured  bf  tbe  Pulsometer  Steam-Pump 
Company  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.     It  consists  of  two  bottle-shaped  chambers  A  A,  joined  together 
side  by  side,  with  tapering  necka  Iwat  toward  each  otber,  and  unlti:^  in  a  common  upright  passage 
to  which  the  steam-pipe  is  attached.     A  small  bal!  C  Is  fitted  so  as  to  oscillate  with  a  alight  rolling 
motion  between  seats  formed  in  the  junction  of  the  two 
chambers,  which  are  altemntely  opened  and  closed  foi 
the  admisuon  of  steam.    Each  chamber  communicate! 
by  means  of  a  separate  auction-Tilve,  E  B,  with  the 
common  vertical  induction-passage  D.     II  are  valve- 
guards  to  prevent   the  valves  from  opening  too  far. 
Each  chantier  oommunicatee,  by   means   of  delivery. 
valves  similar  in  construction  to  the  auction-valves,  with 
the  common  deliver;-pa«8>«e  H.    J  is  the  ur-cbamber, 
cast  between  tbe  necks  of  chambers  A  A,  which  oon- 


nects  only  with  the  induction-passage  D.   A  small  brass 

air-check  valve  ia  screwed  Into  the  necli  of  each  cham- 
ber A  A,  and  one  into  the  vocuum-diamber  J,  so  that 
their  stems  hang  donnward.  The  check-valve  in  the 
reck  of  each  chamber  A  A  allows  a  small  quantity  of 
air  to  enter  above  the  water,  to  prevent  the  steam  from 
ablating  it  on  its  first  entrance,  and  to  diminish  the 
condensation  of  steiin  during  the  discharj^e  stroke.  The 
check-valve  In  the  vacuum-chamber  J  serves  to  cushion 
the  blow  of  the  water  consequent  upon  the  filling  of 
each  chamber  alternately. 

The  action  of  the  pulsometer  is  as  follows ;  When  all  chambers  nnd  pipes  ore  empty,  the  air-check 
valves  have  to  be  closed,  and  the  globe  valve  opened  for  an  instant ;  then  steam  will  enter  one  of 
the  chambers,  expel  the  air,  and  condense,  forming  a  vaeuum.  This  operation  being  repeated  sev- 
eral times,  both  chambers  will  be  filled  with  water  through  the  induction-pipe.  Each  air-valve  in 
the  chambers  must  now  be  opened  a  little,  to  secure  a  regular  and  mntinuous  action,  which  will  bo 
recognized  by' the  steady  pulsation  and  smooth  working  of  the  steam-ball  without  a  rattle.  Steam, 
being  now  permanently  admitted,  enters  the  chamber  not  closed  by  the  liall,  nnd  forces  out  the 
water  through  the  di^char^e-valves,  until  Its  surface  is  lowered  below  the  discharge-orifice.  At  that 
instant  the  steam  begins  to  escape  into  the  dischat^ie-plpe,  and  condense ;  thus  a  partial  vacuum  Is 
formed  in  the  chamber.  The  water  in  the  other  chamber  now  presaes  the  ball,  which  rolla  over  and 
closes  the  first  chamber,  where  water  enters  Ihraui;h  the  induction-valves  to  fill  tbe  vocunni.  Tbe 
operation  altemati'ly  changes  from  one  diamber  to  the  other.     One  chamber  fills  with  water  in  about 
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two-liilnlB  of  the  time  required  for  the  other  to  empty.  At  Baoa  u  it  U  full,  i  drop  nf  water  ixuei 
from  the  eir-Tilve  wbiuh  hod  previouslj  been  adniitting  air  into  the  chamber. 

Some  interestlntc  details  are  added,  from  a  report  of  a  tHal  of  the  pulaometer  by  Theron  Slieel, 
published  in  the  Enffiiuvrinff  atiii  Mining  Joumai,  iiii.,  407.  Tlie  puUomcter  had  an  B-in.  indoc- 
UoD-pipe  ooDOect^d  with  a  well  in  the  cellar,  and  a  4-in.  dischari^pipe  connected  with  a  tanli  on  the 
roof  of  the  building.  From  this  tuilt  the  water  fell  through  a  "drowned  weir"  into  the  well  in  Ute 
cellar.  The  steam  used  was  drawn  from  a  trailer  SO  ft.  dutant  through  a  2-iD.  eteam-pipe  eoiered 
with  aabcBtos  felling.  The  teat  lasted  2  houra  and  3  minutes,  during  which  time  the  mean  steam-prca- 
gare  fa  the  boiler  was  li.S  lbs. ;  mean  sie^m-presaure  bejond  the  throttle-Talve,  20.0  Iba ;  mean 
water-pressure,  IS.S  lbs. ;  average  number  of  single  strokes  per  minute,  46.3;  mean  temperature  of 
injcctron-water,  ST,0° ;  mean  temperature  of  discharge-water,  Tfl.D° ;  mean  temperature  of  fe«d-wateT, 
88.9°  ;  temperature  of  the  outside  air,  30° ;  temperature  in  tlie  room,  40°.  The  experiment  showed 
that  the  pulsometer  delivered  on  the  aTerage  1,288)  cub.  ft.  (equivalent  to  6,626  gallons)  of  water 
per  liour.  The  woight  of  steam  used  bv  the  pulsometer  was  579  lbs.  per  hour;  the  wright  of  coal 
consumed  during  the  experiment  waa  B7.0  lbs.  The  duty,  equivalent  to  1,388.5  cub,  ft  of  water 
having  n  temperature  of  76°  and  weighing  58  lbs.  per  cub.  ft.  (it  contained  about  IG  pereent.  of 
ur),  raised  521  ft  b;  67^  lbs.  of  coal,  is  1,288.5  x  68  x  52.5  x  100  +  57.5  =  7^  millions. 

dTte  Seam  Si^n  Fump  is  the  simplest  of  all  pumps,  having  no  movable  parts  whatever.  Fig. 
SMS  represents  a  cross-section  of  Landsdell's  patent  steam  siphon  pump.  A  is  the  bodj  ;  B,  steam- 
pipe  ;  C  C,  suction-pipe ;  kod  D,  dliehkrge-pipe.  Steam,  being  admitted  through  the  pipe  B,  nuhea 
aeroaa  the  globular  chamber  A  Into  the  diacharge-pipe  2>,  and  carrict  with  it  the  ur,  thus  fortnii^  a 


vaounm,  drawing  the  water  through  the  suction-pipes  C  C,  and  forcing  it  outward  through  D  with  a 
velocity  proportioned  (o  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler.  These  pumps  are  eitenslveiy  uced  as 
bilge-pumps.  R  H.  B.* 

FUHPS,  STEAU.  Under  this  heading  reference  is  made  to  pumps  and  engines  rigidly  coimected 
together,  in  diatinction  to  power  pumps  which  are  moved  by  gearing  or  fleiible  connections. 

Mr,  If.  R.  Woilhiugton  of  New  Yorh,  who  is  probably  the  pioneer  inventor  of  a  direct-acting 
steam-pump,  about  the  year  1840,  being  engaged  in  eiperimenta  with  a  sleambont  for  canal  naviga- 
tion, invented  an  independent  steam-pump  for  feeding  marine  boilers,  which  he  patented  in  1B44. 
In  this  pump  the  steam-cylinder  was  supplied  with  Hteam  through  a  pipe,  which  had  a  valve  at  the 
other  end  within  the  boiler.  This  valve  was  controlled  by  a  float,  which  by  its  rising  or  falling  sup- 
plied more  or  less  steam,  and  allowed  the  pump  to  nin  faster  or  slower,  accordiog  to  the  height  of 
the  water.  The  slide-valve  contnilting  the  admission  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  was  acted  upon  by  a 
spring,  compressed  by  the  action  of  the  engine,  so  that  It  remained  at  rest  until,  at  the  proper  time, 
by  (he  further  motion  of  the  engine,  the  spring  was  released  and  moved  the  valve.  This  was  the 
Iwginning  of  the  numerous  class  of  inventions  that  followed  for  storing  power  to  act  ufion  the  steam- 
valve.  Id  some  an  application  was  made  of  the  force  of  gravity,  the  moving  piRton  being  nased  to 
lift  a  weight  which,  pasNng  a  neutral  point  or  centre  at  the  instant  of  piston  stoppage,  acted  on  the 
valve,  ^e  mnmentum  of  the  piston  has  aUo  been  applied  as  the  force  to  move  Uie  valve,  and  a 
pump  on  this  principle  was  patented  in  1849  by  Messrs.  Worthington  k  Baker. 

•  rirpand  by  T.  7.  Ki^wikL  DDdcr  thr  dlncHan  of  K.  H.  Rwl. 
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indepfod- 
of  a  pump  willi  the  ateuD-cj Under  that  drives  it  by  direct  Kctioa,  without  the  in. 


terrentlca  of  a  cmnk,  flj-«hcc1,  or  any  other  device  for  produdng  rot*ry  motion.  Tiie  ste»m-C7iiD- 
der  S  ta  in  ftll  reapecta  similar  to  that  of  an  oi'dinaiy  high-pretiBure  engine,  with  the  puts  as  nsnally 
constructed  for  the  odmisBioa  and  emiesion  of  the  (team.  The  rod  of  (he  piston  vhlch  tnTerees  in 
this  cylinder  is  prolonged  and  attached  to  the  plunger  P  of  a  double-actins  pump.  The  ami  A  it 
fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  pisloa-rod,  nod  strikeB  the  tappets  or  nats  on  the  valve-itMl  at  each  end 
of  tlie  stroke,  in  order  to  change  (he  position  of  the  steun-valve,  and  admit  Bteam  to  illcmate  sides 
of  the  piston.  At  low  speed,  more  especially,  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  motion  is  to  bring  the 
steam-valve  directly  over  (he  ports,  and  exclude  the  steam  from  citlier  end  of  the  cylinder.  The 
palcnteea  obviated  this  serious  difliculty  in  a  manner  at  once  simple  and  effective.  By  a  pecnlinr 
arrangemeDt  of  the  water-passages  in  the  pump,  the  resistance  is  reduced  or  relieved  at  or  near  tlie 
end  of  the  stroke,  and  thus  a  momentum  is  suddenly  generated  amply  sufliricDt  to  throw  the  valve 
wide  open.  A  modiflcation  of  the  ordinary  slide-valve,  which  the  patentees  denominate  a  B-valve, 
is  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  aerres  to  admit  the  steam  in  the  proper  direction,  without  resorting  to 
levers  for  changing  the  motion.  The  pump  shown  at  C,  called  the  doublt-aelii^  plunffer-pump.  OOD- 
Hists  of  a  plun^^r  or  plug  P,  working  through  a  ring,  which  may  be  made  adjustable  if  ncceBEory. 
The  course  of  (be  water,  as  indicated  by  (he  arrows,  is  through  a  set  of  valves  resdng  upon  seats 
that  radiate  from  a  common  centre,  and  covered  in  by  the  cap  A,  Fig.  3S45,  which  is  held  firmly  in 
its  place  by  the  single  bolt  B,  Ah  all  these  valves  are  thus  accessible  at  a  moment's  warning,  a 
great  source  of  danger  from  delay  in  relieving  them  from  impediments  is  avoided. 
The  D«xt  step  talun  in  the  improvement  of  the  direct-acting  steampnmp  was  to  act  on  the  valve 


bj  means  of  a  secmidary  or  sub-cylinder  and  piston,  to  which  steam  was  admitted  by  a  sub-valve,  ac- 
tuated by  the  main  piston  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  This  is  the  plan  now  most  extensively  used,  tbe 
MBUrooB  variations  and  modificntioQa  of  which  have  not  changed  its  general  character.    Finally. 
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there  ia  the  steam-pump  built  oa  the  general  prlncipleii  of  the  rotntiTe  Bteam-eDgine,  wHh  a  crank 
and  flf-wheel,  and  an  eccenlric  to  operale  the  valve,  ai-  a  flj-wheel  with  joke  arrangcnieDtB  to  con- 
trot  the  moremant  of  the  pinton  and  valve. 

Fbrmi  of  Sliam-Pumai. — Sleam-pumps  are  mnde  n-iih  elngle  steam-cj^linder,  non-eipandtng,  and 
with  two  cjlinders  on  the  compound  or  double^ylindL'r  prindple.  Direct-acting  pumps  can  be  di- 
vided into  two  clasees :  steaju-pumps  with  outside  valve-gear,  or  thoBe  having  some  of  the  moving 
parts,  which  act  to  operate  the  valve,  outside  of  the  cylinder ;  and  eteam-pumpB  having  their  valve- 
j;ear  io^de,  no  moving  parts  being  visible  when  the  pump  is  in  operation,  except  the  pUton-rod. 
Pumps  nilh  crank  and  fly-wheel  fonii  a  scpantie  cta&a,  and  the  general  divisions  of  this  class  can  be 
ilUiBtmted  by  two  eiamples. 

The  EdipK  Steara-Pamp. — Fig.  354A  represents  the  Eclipse  steam.pump,  manufactnrod  by  S.  D. 
Hubbard  k  Co.  in  riltsbui7;h.  Fa.  The  crank-shaft  is  here  on  the  outside  of  the  steam-cylinder,  with 
an  eccentric  acting  on  a  I'ocking  lever,  which  is  connected  with  a  common  slide-valve  cootrolling  the 
admiasioD  and  exhaust  of  steam.  On  each  end  of  the  ehaft  is  a  fly-wheel  with  a  crank-pin,  to  nhicli 
motion  is  imparted  from  Che  croas-head  Ihraiii^h  the  connecting-rods,  the  cross-head  moving  the  piiu 
ton  and  plunger-rod.  The  movement  of  the  valve  ia  thug  positive,  and  the  apeed  of  the  piston  and 
plunger  varies  during  the  stroke,  as  in  a  common  steam-engine,  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
end  of  the  stroke. 

Jhe  Clagton  Sliam-Pamp. — Fig.  364T  represents  another  crnnk-whee!  pump,  as  manufartured  by 
James  Clayton  of  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  In  a  yoke,  shown  separately  in  Fig.  35*8,  which  couplet  the  pis- 
ton- and  plunger-rods,  Is  a  beaving  for  the  crank  shaft  journal,  which  performs  here  the  name  (unc- 
tion as  the  crank-pin  of  the  former  pump.    This  bearing  slides  up  and  down  in  the  yoke,  the  lost 


motion  caused  by  the  wear  being  taken  up  by  the  adjusting  wedgea  shown.  On  both  sides  of  this 
journal  are  two  arms  :  one  aupportn  the  fly-wheel,  which  is  atladied  to  it  in  the  centre  of  the  motion  ; 
the  other  gives  movement  to  a  similar  but  smaller  yoke,  which  acts  on  the  steam-valve. 

Id  this  class  of  steam-pumps,  the  matter  of  properiy  arresting  the  piston  motion  does  not  present 
any  difhcullies,  the  piston  being  controlled  by  a  crank  ;  but  in  the  case  of  direct-ftctine  steam-pumps 
this  is  a  serious  conaideration,  and  lias  given  lise  to  numerous  Inventions.  The  difflcuTcy  to  be  over- 
come conaists  in  arresting  the  motion  of  the  piston  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  cylinder-head, 
whether  the  piston  moves  at  a  slow  or  a  high  apeed.  It  ia  easy  to  see  that,  although  the  motion  of 
the  piston  U  controlled  for  a  certain  speed,  if  this  speed  Is  exceeded  the  increased  momentum  may 
carry  the  piston  beyond  a  proper  limit,  and  endanger  the  cylinder-heada ;  while  in  the  reverse  ca*e 
the  stroke  of  the  piston  may  be  shortened,  thus  occasioniiu;  a  waste  of  steam.  The  principal  efforts 
in  the  way  of  remedy  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  prompt  admission  of  steam  at  the  end  of  llie  stroke, 
buffers  placed  between  the  cylinder-covers  and  the  piston,  and  the  early  closure  of  exhaust,  produ- 
cing a  steam-cushion.  This  last  plan,  which  la  most  generally  applied,  is  effected  either  by  the  closing 
of  the  exhauat-port  by  the  piston,  or  by  the  action  of  the  main  valve.  The  same  plan  of  cushioning 
is  also  applied  to  the  sub-iiistons  which  operate  the  valve. 

Examples  of  the  class  of  steam-pumps  which  have  no  moving  jiarta  seen  on  the  outside  are  given 

77u  Can^eron  Stfam-Pump, — Fig.  8B49  represents  a  sectional  view  of  the  Carafl^)n  stcsm-pump. 
A  is  the  stcam-cyliudiT ;  (?,  steam-piston  ;  i),  piston-rod  ;  £,  steam-chest ;  .f,  auxiliary  piston  ;  O, 
alide-valre ;  H,  starting  bar  connected  with  a  handle  on  the  outride ;  /,  /,  reversing  valves,  and  K, 
K,  bonnets  over  them  ;  A',  the  body-piece  connecting  the  steam-  and  water-cylinders  ;  B,  water-cylin- 
der, with  the  vftlvcJihest  bonnet  removed ;  M,  a  vRlve.<<eat  and  valve  shown  in  section ;  T,  dischai^ 
nir-chamber.    Steam  enters  the  itcam-clicst  between  the  two  heads  of  the  auiiliaij  [liston  F,  whidi 
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chest  coTcr.    Wbou  tlie  piston  rettches  the  t-nd  ot  the  stroke,  It  strikes  the  smiill  tbIts  I,  nliich  opena 

the  commuiucatioii  between  the  space  at  [bat  end  of  the  taxiliarj  pistoa  and  the  eihaust-piiK:  ilirou^di 

the  pusige  S,    At  that  momeot  tbe  kuxiliarf  piston  moves,  the  pressure  being  ooly  on  one  of  iu 

faces;  thus  the  paction  of  tbe  slide-vtlve  is  r«>ereed,  and  (he  steam- 


of  thnr  Talve-i^ar  eitemal  are  moro  ntinicrous  tliaa  the  preceding  class,  and  illUBtntioDS  of  scceral 
Tariefiefl  are  appended. 

The  WoHhington  Dujia  Aimp.— Fig.  SBISO  represents  the  Worthington  duplex  pump.      Two 
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■team-pumpB  are  placed  Bide  by  aide,  and  ao  combined  as  to  act  Tsciprocally  upon  tbe  steun-vnlrei  of 
each  other,  by  means  of  roclcing  ehofls ;  one  arm  of  each  rocker  receiviDg  its  motion  from  tbe  piston- 
rod  of  one  pump,  and  imparting  this  motion  (o  the  Bteam-rakc  of  the  other  pump  br  the  second  arm. 
The  action  of  this  pump  is  exactly  the  same  as  thst  of  the  Wortbington  duplex  pumping  engine  Tsee 
PDHriKO  Enoines),  except  that  here  there  is  only  one  higb-preaaure  cylinder.  The  means  of  cushion- 
ini^  the  momentum  of  tbe  piat^n  is  as  follows :  There  are  two  ports  for  each  end  of  the  steam-cylin- 
dcra.  both  of  which  arc  en  hauat-poiia,  but  ooly  the  ouUide  one  is  an  adDii>wion-port  The  piston, 
arriving  at  the  end  of  thi'  stroke,  covers  the  inside  port  only,  the  outside  port  being  covered  by  the 
steam-valve,  and  thus  the  Btesm,  being  compressed,  checks  the  movement  of  the  pistou.  Oa  large 
pumps,  ti  a  precaution  against  accident — as  for  instance  a  iudden  suppression  of  the  resistance  by 
breatiingAf  the  pipes — a  apecisl  steam-valve,  or  BteaTc-butfcr,  is  placed  on  the  cylinder-cover ;  so  tbat 
should  the  pislen  eiceed  the  proper  limit  of  its  stroke,  it  strikes  tliis  valve  and  tbua  admits  steam  to 
the  cylinder.     This  valve  ia  kept  cloeed  at  other  times  by  the  ateam. 

Tht  Knaala  Steam-Fump. — Figs.  SG6I  and  8BB2  represent  the  Knowles  atenm.pump.  lis  valve-ffear 
conaists  of  an  auxiliary  platon-vatve,  or  cbest-piston,  which  imparts  the  motion  to  the  main  vsUe. 
This  chest-piston  has  both  reciprocating  and  rotary  motion;  the  rotary  motion  being  imparted  to  it 
by  means  of  a  rocking  lever  attached  to  the  frame,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  by  a  connecting-rod 
M  the  chcaC-piaton  rod,  in  such  a  manDer  tbat,  when  the  end  of  the  rocking  lever  moves  up  or  down, 
the  abort  piaton  partially  rotates.  The  rocking  lever  receives  Ita  motion  from  the  main^pistoa  rod, 
which  slides  under  its  concave  surface,  and  alternately  raises  tbe  respectivo  cnda.  The  cbesI-pistoQ, 
Fig.  SBBl,  baa  small  ports  in  its  solid  part,  which  commnnicate  at  certain  timet  with  the  sle«m- 
ohcst  proper  tbroogh  ports  in  its  lower  scat  (shown  on  tbe  right^and  side  of  the  cut,  partly  bt  lecticai). 


Tbe  oommanicaMon  between  these  ports  ia  established  or  broken  off  by  nitating  the  cbeat-pistotL 
When  the  main  piston  ia  at  tbe  end  of  its  stroke,  the  chest-piaton,  by  the  rocking  ahaft,  is  placed  in 
the  position  In  wliieh  the  ports  above  described  communicate,  and  steam,  entering  the  apace  between 
the  cbest-pijtou  and  the  alcam-chest  cover,  forces  the  chest-piston  to  reciprocate  far  enough  to  open 
the  small  cihautt-port  (ahowQ  in  the  cut  in  dotted  lines),  and  permit  the  discbarge  of  ateam.  This 
eihauat-port  ia  closed  by  the  cheat-piaton  on  its  return  stroke,  and  thus  a  compression  takes  pjaoe  in 
the  apace,  giving  the  cushion  for  neutralizing  the  momentum  of  Che  chest-piston.  The  stroke  of  the 
pump  can  be  changed  by  raising  or  loweriDR  the  arm  which  slides  under  the  rocking  lever,  by  means 
of  a  nut.  Tbe  upright  arm  attached  to  the  main  piston  is  an  auxiliary  arrangement  used  somelimcs 
when  a  pump  has  been  at  vest  long  enough  to  permit  the  accumulation  of  rust  ou  the  cbcal-piston,  to 
move  the  valve  by  striking  the  tappets  on  the  cheat-piston  rod.  The  main  valve  ia  a  so-called  B-shapcd 
falve,  first  used  on  ateam-pumpa  by  Mr.  Wortbington  ;  its  action  is  eiactty  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
D-valve.  The  main  piston,  before  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  stroke,  closes  the  exhaust-port  (aa  seen  In 
the  cut),  and  thus  compresses  the  steam  that  fiila  the  remaining  apace,  and  cuahiona  the  momentum 
of  the  piston.  To  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  momentum  at  different  speeds,  there  is  a  port 
conncctiuK  tbe  end  apace  of  tbe  cylinder  with  Ihc  exhaust  port,  and  a  vatvc  operated  from  theoulside 
to  r^ulale  the  area  of  opening  of  (his  port ;  by  closing  or  opening  tills  valve  more  or  less  compres- 
sion is  allowed.  There  ia  still  another  auxiliary  port,  connecting  the  end  space  of  the  cylinder  with 
the  steam-chest,  which,  being  opened  by  tbe  main  valve  in  time,  admits  ateam  to  start  the  piston  for 
its  return  stroke ;  and,  in  case  the  pump  bas  a  condenser  aitadied  to  it,  It  gives  the  cushion  for  the 
piston.  The  steam,  after  moving  the  piston,  is  ordinarily  exhausted  into  the  atmosphere ;  but  some- 
times it  is  discharged  into  a  condenser,  creating  a  vacuum  on  the  exhaust  side  of  the  steam-piston. 
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A  larf^  donble-actiDg  Bteam-pomp,  constructed  according  to  th;  Bystem  jnet  described,  wnt  built 
bj  the  Knowles  Steam-Pump  Works  for  the  Newport  wRCei-workB ;  capacjlj  about  1,500,000  U.  S. 
gallons  per  dsj,  nmning  >t  the  rate  of  SO  slrokce  per  minute.  This  pump  is  on  the  compound  prin- 
dpie,  and  the  following  are  tbe  most  important  dimensions:  Diameter  of  high-pretsure  cylinder,  20 
In. ;  low-pressure  Cflinder,  38  in. ;  pump-plungeiB,  18  in. ;  stroke,  SS  in. ;  suction-  and  discharge- 
pipes,I6in.;  steam  pipe,  4  in. ;  conncding-pipebetweencjlinders,  fl  in. ;  cibaust-pipe,  8  in. ;  heater, 
loft,  long,  U  ID.  diameier,  with  coil  of  IJ-ln.  pipe  for  feed-water;  steam -cflinders  jacketed  on  Bides 
and  beads ;  area  of  pump-valTcs,  B64  sq.  in. ;  steam-cylinder  of  vacuum-pump,  8  in.  in  diameter^ 
TDCuum-cjlinder,  14  in.,  stroke  16  in. ;  jet-oondenser,  23  in.  in  diameter,  4BJ  in.  high,  S-in.  injection- 
pIpC  A-in.  diBchaq;e-pipe,  S-in.  pipe  from  condenser  to  pump. 

Blakt't  Seam-Fump,  Figs.  8CG8  to  BBSS. — In  this  the  main  and  auiiliarv  THlveB  are  plain  flat  alide- 
Talies.  The  auiiliar;  valve,  being  simpl;  a  continuation  of  Ihe  three  ports  of  the  main  cjlinder,  is 
also  called  the  movable  valve^eat ;  it  receives  its  motion  from  the  main  plaloc,  Its  valve-rods  being 
conneclfid  by  levers  witb  the  tappel-roda,  u  shown.  On  the  movable  valve-scat,  the  main  (D-ahaped) 
valve  is  shifted  bj  auiiliarv  steam-pistons,  which  move  in  cylinders  forming  the  end  portions  of  the 
■team-cbcflt.  IV.  35BS  is  tbe  plan  of  (be  top  of  the  main  cylinder,  or  the  seat  for  the  auxiliary  valve. 
Tbe  porta  J)LF  Iciuj  to  the  mun  cylinder.  The  ports  .^i;' admit  steam  to  the  auiilinry  cylinders, 
and  their  course  is  shown  in  section  on  the  right-hand  aide  of  tig.  SBM  ;  they  are  opened  and  closed 
ailernately  by  tbe  auxiliary  vaire,  the  under  side  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  'SM6.  Between  the  two 
auxiliary  steam-ports  is  the  port  A",  Figs.  8tl54  and  SB56,  which  is  the  eteam-aupply  port  for  the  steam- 
clwM.     Porta  f  A",  in  Fig.  SSfiB,  are  tbe  eihauat-ports  for  the  auxiliary  cylinders,  thnr  course  being 


■hown  In  the  section  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  8BS4 ;  they  are  put  in  communication  with  Ihe  port 
S  (shown  in  ilg.  3SB6  in  the  centre  between  tbcm),  which  leads  to  the  main  eibaust-porl,  by  means 
of  a  B-valve,  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  auxiliary  valve,  as  seen  in  Fig.  8Bae.  The  porta  AB  Ct-re 
the  continuation  of  the  ports  in  the  main  cylinder.  From  this  description  of  the  single  parts,  the 
working  of  the  pump  will  l>e  easily  understood.  Suppose  tbe  main  piston  is  moving  from  left  to 
right ;  near  the  end  of  its  stroke  it  strikes  the  tappet-rod,  and  slides  the  movable  valve-seat  to  tbe 
right,  thus  opening  tbe  steam-port  on  the  right  and  giving  lead,  and  at  tbe  same  time  setting  the 
port  on  the  left  in  communication  witb  tbe  eibauat.  The  lead  neutralises  the  momentum  of  the  main 
piston,  and  starts  it  on  the  return  stroke.  The  movable  seat  has  opened  the  auxiliary  steam-port  £, 
on  the  right,  thos  admitting;  steam  to  the  auxiliary  cylinder  on  the  right  and  moving  the  auxiliary 
pitton  to  the  left ;  the  auxiliary  exhausi-port  K,  on  Ihe  left,  is  at  the  same  time  put  in  communica- 
tion witb  the  port  £(Fig.  3SS5)  leading  to  the  exhaust  pipe.  The  momentum  of  the  auxiliary  pistnn 
is  ueiitraliied  by  tlie  piston  overrunning  the  eihaust-port  in  time,  and  thus  compressing  the  ramaining 
steam.     This  operation  in  repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the  stroke. 

Tilt  yalional  Slram-Pump,  Fig.  SBB7. — The  valve-^ear  consists  of  a  main  pistoo-vnlve  performing 
with  its  ends,  or  faces,  the  function  of  an  aiiiiliary  piston,  the  valvc-atem  acting  as  an  auxiliary  valve. 
The  steam-chest  is  nlso  an  auiiltarr  cylinder  as  shown  The  valve-stem  has  some  lost  motion  be- 
fore it  can  strike  the  sprinirs,  secured  at  each  end  of  tbe  valve  between  a  counter-bore  and  a  collar 
screwed  lo  a  shoulder,  and  thus  move  the  valve.  By  this  arrangement  steam  can  enter  and  be  dis- 
chai^cd  from  the  auxiliary  cylinder  before  the  vnlve  is  moved  by  the  steam,  there  being  slots  cut  In 
the  stem  and  combined  witb  passages  in  tbe  valve-cbcsi  covers.  On  the  main  valve  are  grooves  by 
wliicb  a  communica^on  Ijctween  the  main-cylinder  ports  and  the  steam-  or  exhaust-pipes  can  be  es- 
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tnbUshed  or  shut  off.  The  arrows  io  the  figure  show  the  pasrage  of  steam  into  the  ranin  cflinder  on 
the  right-hand  eidc,  and  the  eihauat  on  the  other  side.  When  the  puton  arriTea  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  the  arm  on  its  rod  strikca  tho  tappet  of  the  valvtsslem  and  admiti  steam  to  the  auxiliary 
ojlinder  at  one  end,  eihauaUng  it  from  the  other.    Thus  the  valve  admita  and  exhausts  Bt«am  from 


the  opposite  ends  of  the  main  cylinder,  its  momentum  Iteing  taken  up  by  the  apring,  vliich  remuna 
compresged  until  the  return  Htrokc, 

7n«  hoehroiml  SItaia-Pump,  Fig.  3SS8,  so  called  bj  its  invenlore  and  maQufacturers,  lleasrs.  Cone 
&  Maiwell  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  baa  a  goicmor,  Che  function  of  which  is  to  regulate  the  strokes  of  the 
plilon  BO  aa  CO  make  them  ieochroaouB,  or  constant  in  time.  These  pumps  are  usualij  conslructcd 
upon  the  compound  principle,  but  in  the  engraving  one  with  high-preseure  cylinder  only,  being  moro 
suitable  for  deacriplion,  is  represented,  only  the  steam-cylinder  with  its  valve-gear  being  shown. 
The  steam-chest  consists  of  a  sub^cylinder  E  E',  with  two  pistons  D'  D,  joined  together  and  with 
the  main  valvo.  The  sub-crlinder  has  its  own  atenmrfihcst  nnd  a  valve  f,  which  adiniw  Bteam  to  the 
sub^cylinder,  and  thus  moves  the  sub-pistons  and  tho  main  valve.  H  it  a.  cylinder  tilled  with  oil,  in 
which  a  piston  0  can  redprocate.    A  channel  or  port  leads  from  one  side  of  the  piston  0  to  the 


other,  and  Is  provided  with  a  stop-cock  L,  which  wlien  wide  open  allows  the  piston  to  be  moved  at 
any  speed,  ax  the  oil  is  easily  displaced;  but  when  the  cock  is  partially  closed,  the  displacement 
of  the  oil  wilt  require  a  certain  time.  The  oil-piston  is  attached  by  a  rod  to  theauxiliary  steam-pistons, 
and  the  latter  can  thus  open  the  main  valve  only  by  oonauminc  «  certain  time,  dependent  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stop-codt.     The  movement  of  the  oil-cylinder  is  positive,  being  imparted  from  the  main 
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pbtOD-rod  b;  meaDB  of  tbe  Ictera  I'  I  T.  The  Uppeta  t  tat  Ibe  stem  F'  aro  Btnidi  bj  the  oil- 
(^linder,  thus  muring  tbe  valve  F,  which  adinita  bUsid  to  ooe  end  of  the  Bub-cjiinder  and  exbsuBta  tt 
from  the  other,  t^uppo^ng  now  ti>e  main  piston  J  to  be  at  one  end  of  its  Btroke  (as  Bhown),  tbe 
valve  F\a  then  open  and  admitB  Bteiin  to  tlie  aub-cjlioder  it  i.',  ciliauBting  it  at  E ;  if  the  atop 
cock  L  were  naw  full;  opened,  Ibo  main  valve  would  be  sudJenlT  Bhot  open,  admittinc  Uic  full  force 
of  tbe  steam  (o  the  piaton,  instead  of  allowing  the  piston  to  rest  for  a  time,  and  then  have  tta  inertia 
gradually.  As  the  movement  of  the  sub-pislonB  Ib  controlled  by  the  pii<ton  O,  which  in 
18  controlled  by  [be  oil  in  the  cylinder  M,  the  Bub-pislons  will  have  to  move  gradually ;  the 
valve,  having  a  lap,  allows  sufficient  time  for  the  piaton  id  pause,  and  then  furnishes  U  with 
1.  Thf  main  piston  now  commences  ils  travel,  and  moves  the  oil-cylinder  in  tbe  opposite  di- 
ID.  The  main  vaLve  is  held  open  by  steam  in  iht  suti-cy Under,  just  balanced  by  the  resistance 
"  '  the  main  piston  increases  its  velocity,  the  oil,  re- 

pressure,  and  tbuB,  preponderating  over  the  stMin- 


of  the  oil  in  the  oil-cylinder.  If  tor  any 
sitting  a  greater  velocity  of  flow,  will  increase 
pressnre  whicli  keeps  the  main  valve  open, 
will  partially  close  that  valve.  If,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  main  pistoii  moves  more  slowly, 
the  oil  toecB  some  of  its  power  of  resistance, 
and  tbe  Bteani  in  (he  sub-cylinder,  prepander- 
Btiiig.  partially  opena  the  main  valve.  When 
tbe  uii-cylinder  moves  far  enough  for  its  end 
to  Btrike  the  pialon  &,  it  will  move  the  main 
piston  suffidcntly  to  close  the  exhaust-port, 
and  IhuB  cuthioD  the  steam ;  at  this  inatant 
the  valve  F  admits  steam  to  tbe  sub-piston. 
Vondttaer  for  Sleam-Punipi. — A  condenser 


for  u 


with  s 


pumpa,  patented  bv  Crni;;  &  Brevoort  of  New 
York,  is  shown  in 'fig.  3G9t).  The  flange  D 
i.i  screwed  to  the  suclion-orificc  of  the  pump, 
and  the  flange  S  to  the  pipe  leading  to  the 
well,  or  whatever  source  of  supply  the  pump 
may  have.  IT  is  a  water-jacket  surroundirg 
the  main  cliambcr  of  the  condenser  B,  and 
with  which  the  Buclion-pipe  <S  communicalcB, 
permitting  a  free  circulation  of  the  water  with- 
in the  jacket  and  into  a  hollow  cover  or  top, 
through  a  series  of  openings,  one  of  which  is 
shown  at  a,  and  from  thence  into  the  body  of 
the  condenser  B,  through  the  pipe  carried  by 
[he  float  F;  tbe  pipe  also  acts  aatomatically 
a»  a  valve  to  enlarge  or  contract  the  space 
through  which  the  water  enters,  by  which 
means  the  possibility  of  the  condenser  being 
flooded  is  avoided.  The  pipe  also  acts,  it  will 
be  observed,  as  ■  guide  to  the  float  F.  The 
valve  r,  which  is  raised  or  lowered  by  means 
of  a  Bcrewed  stem,  shown  coming  through  llie 
elbow.  Is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  flow  of  water  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  pump  to  which  it  Is  attached.  The 
exbaust-pipe  from  the  steam-cylinder  Is  screwed  to  the  cover  at  E.  The  eihausi-steam  Is  thus 
Uimwn  directly  into  contact  with  tbe  water  entering  the  condenser  on  its  way  to  the  water-cylinder 
of  the  pnmp  through  J>. 

EimuHEMTB  o»  STUH-Puura. — Some  experiments  on  the  perfonnance  of  Bteam.pumpB  were  made 
at  the  Fair  of  the  American  fnstiiutc  in  ISti7,  and  a  summary  of  the  results  is  given  below. 
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The  report  of  the  trial  ef  the  oircidating  pumps  of  the  C.  S,  steamer  Tennessee,  by  Messrs.  Fkeel 
and  Hunt,  publiahed  in  the^ourno/o/j^  Franklin  InttiMt  for  December,  1874,  and  January,  li16, 
ia  of  onuBual  inlereat  and  value.    A  synopsis  of  tbe  report  Is  appended.     The  pumps  were  Blake 
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pumps,  similar  to  that  described  on  page  619.  The  principal  dimensions  were  as  follows:  Diameter 
of  steam-  and  water-cylinders,  each  18  in. ;  diameter  of  piston-rod,  2^  in. ;  steam-ports,  6  in.  x  1^  in. ; 
exhaust-port,  6  in.  x  2^  in. ;  maximum  stroke  of  piston,  19f  in. ;  actual  stroke  of  piston,  18^  in. ; 
width  of  opening  of  steam-valve,  i  in. ;  width  of  opening  of  exhaust-vaWe,  }  in. ;  diameter  of  auxili- 
ary piston,  5  in. ;  stroke  of  the  same,  f  in. ;  6  receiving  and  6  delivery  valves,  each  7  in.  in  diameter ; 
total  area  of  valve  openings,  171  sq.  in. ;  ratio  of  piston  area,  f ;  diameter  of  receiving  and  discharge 
nozzles,  15  in. ;  distance  of  centre  of  pump  below  water-line,  2  ft.  6  in. ;  length  of  pump  over  ail,  7 
ft. ;  width  over  all,  2  ft.  10  in. ;  height  over  all,  5  ft.  There  were  two  of  these  pumps  used  for  cir- 
culating  the  water  through  the  condenser ;  each  had  a  separate  suction-pipe,  drawing  water  through 
a  strainer  containing  2,000  |-in.  holes,  in  the  bilge  of  the  ship,  thence  to  a  Kingston  valve,  and 
through  15  ft.  of  15-in.  copper  pipe  to  the  top  of  condenser,  where  the  water  from  both  pumps  united 
and  passed  four  times  through  nests  of  condenser  pipes,  and  finally  through  two  15-in.  copper  pipes, 
25  ft.  long,  to  outboard  delivery  valves,  24  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  trial,  temporary  pipes  were  attached  to  each  outboard  delivery,  to  carry  the  water  up  to  a  tank 
where  it  could  be  measured.  The  bottom  of  the  tank  was  a  composition  plate,  planed,  1  in.  thick, 
with  56  holes,  each  of  1^  in.  diameter,  and  beveled  out  on  the  upper  side  i  in.  with  80°  angle.  The 
average  distance  of  these  holes  was  3^  in.  between  the  centres.  During  the  experiment  a  portion  of 
the  holes  were  plugged,  and  the  pumps  worked  under  the  additional  load  due  to  1 1  ft.  bead  on  the 
stand-pipe  and  the  friction  of  the  sides  and  bends.  The  volume  of  water  that  would  be  discharged 
through  the  plate  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  at  various  heads  and  with  different  numbers  of  the 
orifkses  plugged  up,  was  first  determined ;  then  a  series  of  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the 
volume  of  water  delivered  at  various  velocities  of  the  pumps,  and  the  power  required  to  work  them. 
These  experiments  were  made  by  running  one  pump  at  a  velocity  required  to  maintain  a  constant 
head  in  the  tank  of  nearly  5  ft.,  the  engineer  changing  the  throttle  a  little,  in  response  to  signals, 
when  the  head  of  water  varied.  The  head  could  be  maintained  within  2  in.  of  the  desired  point. 
All  experiments  were  made  with  the  same  head  in  the  tank,  plugging  more  or  less  of  the  holes,  in 
order  to  change  the  velocity  of  the  pump  in  different  experiments.  In  some  of  the  experiments  the 
pumps  were  run  one  hour,  but  as  the  head  and  strokes  were  so  nearly  constant,  half  an  hour  was 
considered  generally  sufficient.  The  number  of  strokes  during  a  minute  was  counted  every  5  minutes 
by  a  correct  sand-glass  in  the  long  runs,  and  every  2|  minutes  in  the  short  runs ;  the  mean  bead  was 
noted  during  the  minute,  when  there  was  any  variation ;  and  indicator  cards  from  steam-  and  water- 
cylinders  of  the  forward  pump  were  taken  every  5  minutes.  The  stroke  of  the  forward  pump  was 
18}  in.    The  following  table  gives  the  means  of  the  results : 

Table  ahomng  BetuUt  of  Exjierimenit  on  Ctradaiing  Pumps  of  U,  8,  Steamer  Tenneteee^  hjf 

Metsn.  8ked  and  Hunt 


DETAILS. 


Namber  of  strokes 

Head  of  water  io  tank,  inches 

Number  or  boles  open 

Cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour 

Normal  volume  of  pump 

Per  cent,  of  do.  delivered 

Actual  volnme  of  pump 

Per  cent,  of  do.  delivered • 


FlXffl  UPKRIMEirr. 

SBCONB  BXPUIMKirr. 

THISD  SXPSBIMBIT. 

Fonmrd 

AftOT 

ForwQ 

AftM> 

Forwwd 

AitM* 

Pimp. 

Pimp. 

PuBp^ 

Pumpb 

Ponp* 

Fuaip. 

68.4« 

64.5 

79.648 

85.458 

95.8 

99.2 

61.115 

60.75 

59.8 

61.041 

61 

60.9 

80 

80 

40 

40 

48 

48 

10,680 

10,572 

18,884 

14,008 

16,-88 

16,827 

10,980 

11.110 

18,715 

14.720 

16.500 

17,060 

9«.4 

95.2 

101.2 

95.8 

102 

9S.5 

10,510 

18,190 

15,870 

10O.2 



105 

106.2 

... 

The  fact  that  the  pump  actually  delivered  more  water  than  was  due  to  the  piston  displacement  wap 
explained  as  follows :  In  place  of  having  to  suck  the  water  from  a  tank,  the  pump-cylinder  was  2^  ft 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  would,  if  the  piston  were  at  rest,  fill  the  barrol,  and  rise  2|  ft. 
above.  The  maximum  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  suction-pipe  was  4  ft.  per  second,  while  the  velo- 
city due  to  a  head  of  2^  ft.  is  more  than  14  ft. ;  it  was  thus  left  a  margin  of  10  ft.  velocity,  corre- 
sponding to  a  head  of  more  than  1^  ft.,  which  had  a  tendency  to  overflow  the  pump-barrel.  This 
would  account  for  the  amount  of  water  equal  to  the  full  displacement  of  the  piston,  as  the  head 
necessary  to  overcome  friction  was  found  to  be  less  than  this  difference.  Thero  appears  to  have 
been  the  following  cause  to  account  for  the  excess  of  water  delivered :  The  total  len^h  of  pipes  was 
70  ft. ;  they  had  to  be  filled  with  a  solid  column  of  water,  there  being  no  air-vessels  on  the  pump, 
and  there  could  be  no  air  in  the  water  except  that  drawn  in  through  the  Kingston  valve  in  the  bilpre, 
20  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  mean  velocity  of  water  in  pipes  was,  at  100  strokes,  more  than  8  ft. 
per  second.  When  the  piston  had  its  maximum  velocity  it  was  pushing  this  column  of  water,  and, 
reaching  the  end  of  the  stroke  and  hesitating  an  instant  before  the  commencement  of  the  return 
stroke,  this  column  of  water  could  not  be  instantly  stopped  without  bursting  the  pipes,  but  must  have 
continued  its  motion  until  its  momentum  was  exhausted.  The  velocity  of  3  ft  per  second  would 
carry  it  up  about  \\  in.  in  the  stand-pipe  if  the  piston  should  hesitate  long  enough.    The  total  travel 

18] -fH 
of  the  water  might  be  18}  +  1^  in.,  and  the  per  cent,  of  piston  displacement  delivered, =1.08. 

18J 
The  maximum  excess  at  this  speed  would  be  8  per  cent.,  which  would  be  reduced  by  the  resistance 
of  the  passages.  There  could  be  no  gain  of  efficiency  from  this  cause ;  for,  although  a  portion  of  the 
water  had  gone  through  the  pump  without  effort,  when  the  piston  commenced  its  return  stroke  it 
would  press  on  the  water  at  rest,  or  nearly  so,  which  must  be  set  in  motion  at  the  expense  of  the 
steam.    The  results  computed  from  the  incQcator  cards  taken  from  the  fdrward  pump  were  as  follows ; 
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Daiafrom  Indicator  Cards  of  CireulaHng  Pumps, 


umtjia. 


Nombor  of  strokes . 


Steam,  mean  pressnre. 
Steam,  back  pressttre. . 


Steam,  total  preatiue 

Water,  mean  praasnre 

Pressnre  neoeeaary  to  work  pomp,  steam-pressure  less  water-pressure 

(mean,  1 .77) 

Actual  horBo-;»ower  (one  pump) 

Actual  horse-power  at  redaoed  head  (one  pump) 


nm 


68.44 


8.6 
2.77 


79.64 


9.72 
6.24 


11.87 
7.118 

1.482 

C.ft 

2.46 


15.96 
7.678 

2.048 
11.2 
4.86 


ThM 


96.8 


10.62 
9.84 


19.96 
8.88 

1.78 
14.7 
7.1 


DiimrsioKa  ov  Steam-Pumfs. — ^The  following  table  gives  the 

Frindpai  Dimenn&ns  of  Sevfrtd  Varieties  of  Steam-Pumps, 


DETAILS, 


Diameter  of  steam-cylinder,  in 

^       of  water-cylinder,  in 

Stroke,  in 

Diameter  of  steam-pipe,  in 

**       of  ezhauat-pipe,  in 

**       of  suGtlon-^pe,in 

"       of  deliTery-plpe,  in 

Area  of  bUctlon-Talvea,  sq.  in.  each  end 

**     of  dellTery-yalyeA,  sq.  in.  each  end 

Dlaplaoement  of  pump-plunger  in  one  stroke. 

cub  in 

Capacity  of  air  chamber  on  auction-pipe.  cub.  in. 
******        on  delivery-pipe,  cub.  in. 

Diameter  of  fly-wheel,  in 

Weiirht  of  fly-wheeL  lbs 

Lenijrth  of  pump  orer  all 

Widthof       •»        *•       

Heightof      •*         •*       

Total  weight,  lbs 


HAm  or  prMF. 

Belipw. 

CkjtoB**. 

€«««'.. 

KbowIm. 

Bbkt*a. 

Ifi 

12 

12 

12 

12 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

18 

9 

18 

12 

12 

2 

2 

u 

2 

H 

8 

s* 

2 

!♦ 

H 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

n 

8 

5 

H 

20 

14 

14 

25 

80 

20 

14 

14 

26 

LO 

692.7 

846.8 

500 

461.7 

461.7 

1,400 

846.5 

1,000 

600 

600 

4,000 

6U8 

1,300 

1,000 

1,000 

&2 

86 

*  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1,000 

850 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •      • 

9ft.5in. 

5ft  6in. 

dftOin. 

5  ft.  7  in. 

ft  fl.  1  in. 

8  ft 

2  ft.  8  in. 

2ft 

1  ft  7^  in. 

1  ft.  6  in. 

6  ft.  8  in. 

4ft 

4  ft.  8  in. 

8  ft.  9  in. 

8  ft.  10  in. 

&,&00 

],800 

1,775 

1,895 

1,800 

CouFOUND  Stiax-Pumps. — ^Early  in  the  history  of  steam-pumps,  the  attention  of  makers  was 
directed  toward  economy  of  steam.  With  a  direct-acting  steam-pump,  steam  cannot  be  expanded  in 
one  eylinder,  the  pump  presenting  the  same  resistance  at  all  points  of  the  stroke,  so  that  the  final 
force  on  the  steam-piston  should  not  be  any  less  than  the  initial.  The  remedy  was  found  in  the 
adaptation  of  a  compound  engine,  and  for  this  particular  use  the  arrangement  gives  an  indisputable 
advantage.  In  a  compound  steam-pump,  the  steam,  after  the  completion  of  a  strolce,  instead  of 
exhausting  into  the  atmosphere  or  a  condenser,  enters  a  second  cylinder,  much  larger,  where  it  ex- 
pands before  it  is  condensed.  The  two  cylinders  are  generally  placed  in  line,  one  in  front  of  the 
other,  with  their  pistons  attached  to  the  same  rod. 

In  a  direct-acting  compound  steam-pump,  the  range  of  expansion  U  generally  somewhat  limited. 
This  can  be  best  illustrated  by  tracing  the  action  during  a  stroke.  The  effective  pressure  per  square 
inch  on  small  piston  equals  the  total  pressure  per  square  inch  on  this  piston  diminished  by  pressure 
per  square  inch  on  large  piston,  or  back  pressure  on  small  piston.  Hence,  if  the  effective  area  of 
large  piston  be  found  by  subtracting  the  area  of  small  piston,  the  bade  pressure  on  small  piston  need 
no  longer  be  taken  into  account  Suppose,  now,  that  the  relative  areas  of  the  two  pistons  are  as  1 
to  6,  and  consider  the  force  acting  on  the  small  piston  as  unity.  At  the  commencement  of  the  stroke, 
the  pressure  per  square  inch  is  about  the  same  on  each  piston,  and  the  effective  area  of  the  large 
piston  being  5,  the  total  force  acting  is  6  -H  vacuum.  At  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  steam  in  the 
large  cylinder  has  expanded  to  alraut  one-sixth  of  the  initial  pressure,  so  that  the  total  force  is 
1^-1-  vacuum — a  variation  in  initial  and  final  forces  that  is  too  great  to  be  allowable  in  practice. 
In  the  practical  working  of  the  pump,  however,  there  are  some  modifying  conditions,  which  tend  to 
decrease  this  difference.  Steam,  after  completing  its  work  in  the  small  cylinder,  fii)ds  considerable 
space,  in  pipes  and  the  steam-chest,  where  it  expands ;  it  enters  a  cold  cylinder  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a  condenser,  and  thus  some  of  it  is  condensed.  The  vacuum  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  stroke  is  seldom  as  perfect  as  at  the  end.  All  these  drcumstanoes  tend  to  equalize  the 
initial  and  final  forces.  It  will  be  observed  that,  as  the  difference  is  less  between  the  sizes  of  the 
two  cylinders,  the  starting  and  the  final  forces  are  more  uniform  ;  and  in  reality  compound  steam- 
pumps  never  attain  such  I^igh  expansion  as  is  common  in  the  case  of  crank  and  fly-wheel  pumping 
engines. 

Mr.  Worthington,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  duplex  pumping  engine,  has  accomplished  the  desir- 
able end  of  obtaining  almost  a  perfect  uniformity  of  the  prapelling  force  by  the  use  of  a  cross-ex- 
haust. Two  compound  engines,  working  side  by  side  in  such  manner  that  when  one  commences  its 
stroke  the  other  is  in  its  second  half,  admitted  the  possibility  of  imparting  the  excess  of  force  of 
one  engine  to  the  deficiency  of  the  other,  by  conducting  pipes  from  the  exhaust  of  the  small  cylinder 
of  one  engine  to  the  large  cylinder  of  the  other.    A  self-adjusting  valve  controls  the  flow  of  steam. 

Messrs.  Cope  k  Maxwell  apply  to  the  valve  arrangement  of  their  compound  pumping  engines  the 
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aclf-goveroing  feattirc  dcscrlbi?d  on  page  620,  the  effect  being  that  etcnm,  inslead  at  being  ftdmittect  to 
tbe  small  cjlioUer  througbont  tbe  struhc,  U  withbeld  till  needed,  and  then  admitted  only  as  required. 
A  Bingle  valve  is  used  for  eacb  cylinder.  In  its  operation,  it  places  one  end  of  large  cyUnder  in  com- 
municalioD  with  condenser ;  places  both  ends  of  snull  cyliDdei  in  (rec  commiiiuctltion ;  places  one 
cud  of  large  cylinder  contiDuousIy  in  commanication  with  one  end  of  small  cylinder,  majntaining  in 
the  former  a  constant  pressure,  just  sufficient  fur  the  work.  Such  action  by  tbe  valve  is  etnacident 
with  the  commencement  of  the  stroke.  No  eipflnsion,  of  course,  takes  plsce  in  the  small  cylinder, 
as  the  steam  is  simply  sbit'ted  ;  but  as  tbe  steam  is  being  gradually  but  constantly  admitted  to  the 
largo  cylinder,  the  pressure  will  soon  reach  a  point  too  low  for  tbe  woik  ;  at  this  point  the  valve 
closes  connection  between  the  ends  of  the  small  cylinder,,  and,  opening  free  communication  between 
the  steam  end  of  the  large  cylinder  and  the  opposite  end  of  the  small  cjlindcr,  admits  live  steam  to 
that  end  of  tbe  small  cylioder. 

Direct-acting  compound  steam-pumps  with  inCcimediato  reservoirs,  on  tbe  plan  of  expansion 
attributed  to  Ernest  Wolff,  a  German  engineer,  with  modilications  patented  by  Mr.  Worthington, 
have  been  built  by  the  latter  in  some  special  cases.  In  this  arrangement  the  large  and  snuU  cylin- 
ders are  placed  side  by  side,  forming  a  duplei  compound  engine  with  but  two  cylinders.  Steam  from 
tbe  small  cylinder  exhausts  into  a  reservoir  or  tank,  which  is  of  considei-able  capacity,  thus  allowing 
^c  steam  to  eipand  within.  From  this  reservoir  the  large  cybnder  lakes  its  supply  of  steam.  The 
relativo  capacity  of  the  reservoir,  being  large,  does  not  admit  of  any  considerable  variation  in  steam- 

^ressure  by  the  contribution  of  the  small  cylinder  to  its  contents,  or  by  the  withdrawal  of  steam 
rom  it  by  the  large  cylinder. 
Walker't  Compound  Sleam-I^mp. — F!g.  3fi60  represents  Walker's  patent  compound  ateam-pump, 
manufactured  by  E.  &  A.  Bctis,  Wilmington,  Del.  Only  the  engine  is  shown,  the  pump-pluni^r  be- 
ing attached,  as  in  all  direct-acting  pumps,  to  the  piston-rod.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  compound 
pump  is  that  it  has  but  one  cjilindec.    the  elongated  piston  has  two  ends  provided  with  packing,  and 

has  a  cylindrical  portion  of 
**"'■  a  lesser  diameter  extending 

between  these  ends,  the  said 
portion  brang  fitted  to  work 
steam-tight  in  a  central  par- 
UtioD  in  the  cylinder;  two 
annular  chambers  are  thus 
formed,  into  which  steam 
is  admitted  to  act  upon  the 
smnller  areas  of  the  piston- 
enda,  and  it  in  afterward 
expanded  into  the  spaces 
between  the  plBton-eodsand 
the  cjlinder^overs,  to  act 
I  upon  the  larger  areas  of 
the  piston ;  a  cylindrical 
valve  regulates  the  move- 
ments of  the  steam,  each 
end  of  it  beii^  formed  with 

ports,  through  which  steam 
,   passes   from   tbe   annular 

space  to  the  space  between 
the  piston  and  the  cjlinder-heiu),  and  also  with  a  passage  which  connects  the  larger  steam-apace  with 
the  exhaust-passage.  Steam  is  admitted  into  a  space  in  the  centre  of  this  valve,  and  finds  iU  way 
by  minute  openings  into  tbe  end  spaces  between  the  valve-ends  and  valve-box  covers;  these  end 
spaces  are  connected  by  very  small  passages  with  ports  formed  in  the  aforenamed  partition,  and  as 
the  piston  moves  to  and  fro,  pasaages  formed  in  the  piston  establish  ■  communicaHon  between  the 
said  ports  and  a  port  leading  into  the  exhaust-passage,  thus  relieving  the  valve  from  pressure  on  one 
end  and  cauaing  it  to  be  quitkly  puahed  in  that  direction  by  the  steam  at  the  opposite  end.  The  porta 
are  all  so  arranged  as  to  provide  effectually  for  sufficient  steam  to  cushion  both  the  piaton  and  valve, 
so  as  to  prevent  striking  under  any  circumstances.  A  handle  is  used  for  moving  the  valve  in  wann- 
ing the  cylinder,  which  is  stationary  when  the  pump  is  running. 

The  following  are  the  prindpal  dimensions  of  one  size  of  these  pumps:  Diameter  of  steam-cylin- 
der, I2in. ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  of  the  piston,  10^  in.;  area  of  low-pressure  piston,  113  sq.  in.; 
area  of  high-pr«s3ure  piston,  26^  sq.  in. ;  t«tio,  4i  to  I ;  diameter  of  steam-pipe,  2  in. ;  of  exhaasl- 
pipe,  at  in.;  of  suction- and  delivery-pipes,  *  in.  each;  area  of  suction-  and  dischar^  valves,  13 
sq.  in.  each ;  diameter  of  water-cylinder,  7  in. ;  stroke,  H  in, ;  displacement  of  plunger,  (188  oub. 
in,;  capacity  of  air-chambers :  tor  discharge,  1, 6 U  cub,  in.;  for  suction,  1.078  cuh. in.  ■  lennh  over 
all,  7  ft.  8  in. ;  width,  1  ft.  H  in. ;  height,  4  ft.  4  in.  The  pump  can  be  run  from  one-third  of  a  stroke 
to  30ri  sinile  strokes  in  a  minute.  II  11  B  * 

PUNCHIN-O  AND  SHEARING  MACHINERY.  The  usual  effect  of  perforating  iron  "plated  by 
punching  is  a  weakening  of  the  metal  about  the  holes,  so  that  the  tensile  strength  per  unit  of  seo- 
Mon  between  the  holes  is  less  than  that  of  the  unpierced  plate.  According  to  experiments  bv  Mr. 
Kirkaldj  made  in  1S7B,  Yorkshire  Iron  loses  from  IS  to  17  per  cent,  of  its  tensile  strength',  and 
Krupp  iron  from  10  to  13  per  cent,  by  punching.     For  experiments  on  punching  iron,  see  Proord. 

•  Pre|iw4  b)-  T,  F.  Kr^uikl,  under  the  dlieotton  of  R,  H.  BueL 
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In  a  paper  r«>d  before  the  IiislitDte  of  Nacal  ArcbitectB  in  April,  1878,  Hr.  B.  Uartell,  Chief 
Sarrefor  of  LlOfd's  Router,  gireB  the  foUowini;  reaulta  oF  eiperimente  showing  the  Comparative 
advaDtaj^  of  punching  and  dmling  steel : 

"  \.  That  verj  thia  aieei  pUtea  suffer  ten  from  punching  than  Iron  pUtes. 

"  "i.  That  the  diJTercnoe  in  loss  of  Btraugth  in  punohin);  in  steel  and  in  punching  in  iron  does  not 
appear  luffldentlf  gi'^at  to  require  apeclBl  precautiona  in  the  use  uf  steel  up  to  cight-autceatbB  ot 
an  inch  in  tUckoeBB. 

"3.  That  in  plates  atmre  eight«iiteenths  of  sn  inch  in  thickness  the  loss  of  strength  in  iron 
plaice  tij  pnnebing  ranged  from  SO  to  SS  per  cent.,  while  in  steel  plates  of  the  same  thickness  it 
ranged  from  'ii  to  38  per  cent, 

*'4.  That  bj  annealing,  after  punching,  the  whole  of  the  lost  Itrengtb  was  restored,  and  in  some 
-  instances  greater  relative  strength  was  obtained  than  existed  in  them  before. 

"B.  That  in  punching  the  steel  was  Injured  for  only  a  small  distanee  around  the  holes;  and  that 
bf  reaming  with  a  drill  larger  than  the  punch  previoosl;  used  from  one-Bliteenth  to  one-eighth  ofan 
inch  anwcid  them,  the  injured  part  was  removed  and  no  loss  of  strength  was  then  observed. 

"  6.  That  in  drilled  plates  no  appreciable  loss  of  tensile  strength  could  be  discorered," 

TAe  Spiral  /bnrA,  inrentcd  hjr  Mr.  D.  Kennedy  of  Nor  York,  has  prored  an  important  advance 
in  the  i^rection  of  rendering  annealing  or  reamiog  after  punciiing  unnecessary.  The  constmctton  of 
thb  tool  is  represented  in  Hg.  3B61.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  exceedingly  simple, 
namely,  that  It  does  its  cutting  at  an  angle,  and  besjs  the  same  relation  to  the  flat  punch  that  a 
sbeera  with  inclined  blades  does  to  a  similar  tool  having  its  blades  paraHel  and  straight,  a  corre- 
sponding advantage  being  cecurcd  in  coonomy  of  power.     According  (o  Mr.  Uirlell,  In  the  paper 


^ 


ten. 


io     0, 


above  referred  to,  "  in  reven  eiperlments  made  with  two  holes  punched  in  each  specimen,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3661,  one  with  the  flst  punch  and  the  other  with  the  spiral  punch,  all  the  specimens  broke 
through  the  hole  made  by  the  flat  punch."  It  is  also  stated  that  a  {-inch  spiral  punch  penetrated  a 
1-inch  plate  at  a  pressare  of  22  to  25  tons  ;  while  a  i-ineh  flat  punch,  to  pierce  the  ssme  plate,  re- 
quired from  83  to  BO  tons.  The  strength  of  mnterial  stler  using  the  spiral  punch  was  determined  to 
be  about  H  toaa  per  square  inch  greater  thsn  ofttr  the  ordinary  metliod  of  perforation,  while  greater 
dnetility  eusted  about  the  holes. 
J'mmra  rtquirtdfor  Funchinff. 

TabU  ihomng  Premra  and  Siia  of  Punch  for  Shettt  of  Copper,  Sran,  and  Iron. 


The  amounts  given  in  the  foregoing  ttblcs  may  vary  aoroewhal  according  (o  the  quality  of  the 
raotals.  A  general  rule  for  wrought  iron  is  that  about  80,000  lbs.  pressure  la  required  for  punching 
a  drcular  hole  ons  inch  in  diameter  through  a  plate  one-lhird  of  an  inch  thick,  and'  that  Ibis  foroe 
varies  in  direct  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  hole  and  the  thickness  of  the  metal.  Thus,  to  pnnch 
a  htJe  half  an  Inch  in  diameter  through  iron  one-sisth  of  an  inch  thick  would  i-equire  but  one«ighth 
ion 
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the  above  pressure.  The  diameter  of  a  punch  for  thick  plates  is  commonly  about  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  less  than  the  die ;  for  thinner  plates,  one-eighth  or  even  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  less. 
Upon  the  amount  of  this  difference  depends  the  degree  of  taper  in  the  hole ;  for  the  side  on  which 
the  punch  enters  will  correspond  to  the  size  of  the  tool,  while  the  lower  portion  of  the  piece  forced 
out  of  the  plate  will  correspond  to  the  hole  in  the  die,  thus  making  a  tapered  orifice.  This  peculi- 
arity may  be  rendered  usefi^  in  riveting  by  ^ving  the  rivet  when  compressed  into  the  hole  the  form  of 
a  double  cone ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  punch  the  hole  from  the  inside,  or  the  side  next  the  plate 
to  which  it  is  to  be  riveted,  that  the  taper  in  the  hole  may  be  in  the  direction  favorable  for  the  rivet. 

Cold  Pvnohino. — I'he  Flow  of  Solida, — ^The  flow  of  solid  bodies  under  pressure  has  been  ex* 
perimentally  investigated  by  M.  Henri  Tresca,  President  of  the  Soci6t6  des  Ingdnieurs  Civils.  (See 
papers  read  by  him  before  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  1867  and  1878.)  He  states  that 
"  for  all  bodies  two  distinct  periods  are  recognized :  the  period  of  perfect  elasticity,  which  corre- 
sponds to  variations  of  length  proportional  to  the  pressures  applied ;  and  the  period  of  imperfect 
elasticity,  during  which  the  changes  of  dimensions,  on  the  contrary,  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
pressures.  If  the  second  phase  of  deformation  bo  alone  considered,  it  is  easily  understood  that  it 
leads  finally  toward  a  condition  in  which  a  given  force,  sufficiently  srreat,  would  continue  to  produce 
deformation,  so  to  say,  without  limit — such  as  may  be  observe!  in  the  process  of  drawing  lead  wire. 
This  particular  condition,  in  which  the  deformation  is  indefinitely  augmented  under  the  operation  of 
this  great  force,  constitutes  in  fact  the  geometrical  definition  of  a  third  period,  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  author  as  the  period  of  fluidity,  and  to  which  the  greater  part  of  his  experiments 
on  the  flow  of  solids  arc  related.  The  period  of  fluidity  is  more  extended  for  plastic  substances ;  it 
is  necessarily  more  restricted  and  may  altogether  disappear  in  the  case  of  vitreous  or  brittle  sub- 
stances. But  it  is  perfectly  developed  in  the  case  of  the  clays  and  in  that  of  the  more  malleable 
metals.  In  his  paper  of  1867,  the  author  considered  the  deformations  of  these  substances  by  flow 
under  certain  given  conditions ;  such  as  the  flow  of  a  cylindrical  block  through  a  concentric  oriuce, 
or  through  a  lateral  orifice,  one  of  the  most  novel  subjects  of  his  researches ;  also  plate-rolling, 
forging,  and  punching.  It  was  there  demonstrated  that  in  these  different  mechanical  actions  the 
pressure  was  gradually  transmitted  from  place  to  place,  with  loss  from  one  zone  to  another,  in  abso- 
lutely the  same  manner  as  in  the  flow  of  liquids,  and  with  a  rcgulanty  not  less  remarkable,  but 
following  a  much  more  rapid  law  of  diminution.  The  pressure  may  be  very  considerable  at  certain 
points,  while  it  may  be  nothin.':;  &t  all  at  other  points ;  and  the  study  of  the  various  modes  in  which 
pressures  may  be  transmitted  constitutes  in  fact  a  new  branch  of  investigation,  to  which  M.  dc 
Saint-Yenant  has  given  the  name  of  plastico-dynamics.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  operation  of  punching 
metals  that  this  mode  of  transmission  of  pressure  has  been  minifestod,  while  the  processes  of 
forging,  on  their  part,  have  afforded  the  means  of  establishing  the  correlation  between  those  molec- 
ular phenomena  and  the  development  of  heat  which  is  their  direct  consequence.** 

CM-Punehed  Nuts. — ^A  series  of  experiments  has  been  made  by  Mr.  David  Townsend  (Journal 
of  the  FrafdcUn  Institute^  March,  1878)  in  order  to  investigate  the  flow  of  metal  during  cold  punch- 
ins;  ;  the  object  being  to  prove  that  an  actual  flow  does  take  place  under  pressure,  which  flow  is 
governed  by  some  law  not  yet  enunciated.  Among  other  tests  was  that  of  partially  punching  bars  of 
the  same  thickness  with  punches  that  had  the  same  diameter,  but  which  varied  in  length  according 
to  the  depth  of  the  hole  to  be  punched.  The  bars  were  unifonnly  \\\  inch  thick,  and  the  punch  -^ 
inch  in  diameter.  The  flowing  of  the  metal  in  downward  curves  is  here  plainly  visible  in  sections  of 
the  bars  when  planed  and  etched  with  acids.  The  layers  in  this  case  are  all  severed,  and  the  line  of 
parting  of  the  core  f  ram  the  block  is  apparent.  This  property  of  flowing  in  downward  curves  Mr. 
Townsend  con«>iders  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  quality  of  nuts  thus  made,  as  "  on  being 
tapped  the  thread  is  made  up  of  several  layers  instead  of  one,  and  the  strain  which  comes  on  them 
is  taken  on  end  instead  of  across  the  grain,  thus  giving  the  iron  a  much  greater  resisting  power. 
The  process  of  punching  these  thick  bara  does  not  depend  for  its  successful  perfonranoe  upon  the 
time  taken,  but  upon  the  accuracy  and  power  of  the  machine  and  the  quality  of  the  punch.  Tlie 
element  of  time  is  introduced  only  so  far  as  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tools  and  the  machineiy  deter- 
mine it ;  as  for  the  flow,  that  remains  the  same  whether  the  motion  is  fast  or  slow.'* 

The  manufacture  of  cold-punched  nuts  has  been  largely  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Hoopes  k  Town- 
send  of  Philadelphia,  who  have  perfected  a  process  of  manufacture  whercby  the  holes  are  punched 
at  right  angles  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  nut,  and,  while  there  is  a  slight  concave  and  convex  sur- 
face, the  bearing  is  even,  and  there  are  no  imperfections  or  fins  to  be  removed  after  the  nut  leaves 
the  machine.  The  relative  strength,  etc.,  of  nuts  thus  made  and  of  hot-pressed  nuts  (see  Foroino  Ma- 
chinks),  has  been  investi^ted  by  Prof.  R.  II.  Thurston,  and  the  results  of  his  tests  are  embodied  in 
a  report  to  the  manufacturers  dated  August  21,  1877.  The  object  was  to  determine  the  resistance 
to  stripping  and  to  bursting  of  several  sets  of  hot-pressed  and  of  cold-punched  nuts  of  four  sizes,  viz., 
\  inch,  f  inch,  }  inch,  and  |  inch.  Very  full  tables  of  data  were  compiled,  showing  that  the  cold- 
punched  nuts  are  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  hot-pressed  nuts  in  stripping  and  bursting 
stress,  and  justifying  the  conclusions:  ^^1.  That  the  cold-punched  nuts  possessed  a  much  greater 
average  strength,  co'^nbincd  with  greater  rigidity  and  slightly  greater  uniformity,  than  were  exhibited 
by  the  hot-pressed  nuts ;  and  that  the  superiority  was  most  strongly  manifested  in  the  trials  by  strip- 
ping stress.  2  That  the  cold-punched  nuts  exhibited  a  strength  never  attained  by  the  hot-pressed 
nuts,  but  that  such  variations  in  the  strength  of  both  styles  occurred  as  to  have  caused  the  hot-pressed 
nuts  to  equal  and  occasionally  to  excel  in  strength  the  weakest  specimens  of  cold-punched  nuts." 
In  the  matter  of  the  comparative  cost  of  finishing  1,000  cold-punched  and  1,000  hot-pressed  nuts. 
Prof.  Thurston  reports  that  the  number  of  grindings  of  tool  in  facing  the  bottoms  was  as  9  to  69,  in 
chamfering  the  tops  as  7  to  56,  and  in  planing  the  sides  as  17  to  174,  in  favor  of  the  oold-punched 
nuts.  Details  of  other  experiments  on  cold-punched  nuts  will  be  found  in  the  Railroad  Oagetie, 
Nov.  8,  1876. 
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rtTNCBiHO  Uacbinis. — For  blteksmlthB'  punchei,  see  FoRniHO.  Fig.  9Sas  reprewaU  Kennedf ' 
hknd-pimch,  which  embodies  a  powerful  knee-joinl  mechanisni.  Hie  conBtructioo  will  rCBdily  be 
audersUiod  from  the  eDgraving.  With  spiral  punches,  it  is  claimed  that  this  machine  U  capable  of 
punchil^  ^-iQch  boles  la  iroa  an  eighth  of  an  Inch  thick. 

Band-punches  exist  in  a  Terj  large  Tancty  of  fonns.  They  are  often  constructed  eo  as  to  be  oper- 
ated b;  hydraulic  pressure.  (See  Bkab,  FcNcaiNO.)  rnnching  presaes  are  employed  far  cuitiog  di:C 
blanks  lor  buttons  (see  Bcttom-hiuno),  for  pens  [sec  Peks),  and  other  small  articles  in  sheet  nielsl. 
Thdr  commonest  form  is  the  screw-press,  in  which  a  long  weighted  lever  rotates  a  vertical  scrcn  ol 
quick  pilch,  which  acts  upon  the  end  of  the  punch.  A  circular  Sanire  on  the  end  of  the  screw  is 
engaged  by  a  collar-box  on  the  u]>per  end  of  the  punch  so  as  to  retract  the  same  in  the  backward 
movement.    The  punch  has  a  square  shank  which  moves  in  the  guidc-icckel. 

Rg.  SGS3  represents  an  impi-oved  form  of  power-punching  press  made  by  the  Stiles  k  Parker 
Press  Company.  It  i»  Important  that  a  pieas  of  this  kind  should  be  to  arranged  that  it  may  be 
stopped  after  a  single  revolution  and  at  the  top  of  its  stroke,  in  order  that  the  work  maj  not  bo 
spoiled  by  the  return  of  the  die  before  the  workman  brings  it  into  the  right  position  for  the  succeed- 
ing action  of  the  punch,  and  in  order  chat  mere  may  be  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  room  for  the 
adjusUneitt  of  the  piece.     Many  wavs  of  acoomplislung  this  result  have  been  tried.    The  exceedingly 


idgeni. 

JS.  The  lower  end  of  the  pitman  is  secured  Co  the  slide  by  the  pin  O.  The  diiik  B  is  bored  o 
centre  and  fits  the  crank-shaft  loosely.  The  disk  is  turned  by  the  pinion  jr,  and  is  held  by  the  screws 
J).  By  this  deTice  the  stroke  is  not  changed,  but  the  puoch  is  raised  or  lowered  to  the  direction  Id 
which  the  disk  is  turned ;  or  in  other  words,  the  limits  of  Che  throw  are  altered  by  the  full  range  of 
the  eccentric  When  it  is  turned  down,  the  punch  rises  clear  of  the  metal  Co  be  perforated,  then 
descends  through  It  and  into  the  die.  When  turned  up,  the  puneh  still  rises  and  falls,  but  never 
descends  so  far  as  to  strike  the  plate  or  piece  of  metal  which  the  workman  is  adjusting  upon  the  die. 

Hfavy  ptinching  machina  are  used  for  making  the  holes  for  rivets  in  boilers,  tanks,  flues,  and 
other  structures  mode  of  thick  wrought-iron  or  steel  plates.  Their  construction  is  necessarily  strong 
and  masdve.  and,  as  great  power  is  to  be  exerted  at  sbort  intervals,  a  heavy  fly-wheel  is  often  pro- 
vided CO  maintain  a  uniform  movement  of  the  paris  and  thus  obviate  sudden  strains. 

Punching  machines  are  very  commonly  combined  with  shearing  machines,  the  work  of  both  being 
essentially  the  same.  In  some  cases  Iheconstniction  is  such  as  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the  shear- 
blades  and  substitution  of  the  punch,  and  no  vena,  as  desired.  Uore  usually,  however,  the  two  eon- 
trivances  aro  separate,  though  arranged  in  the  same  supporting  frame.     Fig.  3066  raprcsents  a 
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pnacbing  and  shearing  machine  manufactured  by  H«isr8.  W.  Sellers  &  Co.    This  is  a  leTer  ma- 
chine, or  ID  other  words  one  in  whidi  the  vertical  slide  wliich  carries  the  punch  U  opcraled  by  a 

lever,  the  long  end  of  (be 
SSeS.  latter  being  actuated  by  a 

lifUi^  cam.  In  another 
class  of  punching  machine 
the  pressui'e  of  the  cut 
comes  on  a  crank-pio.  It 
Is  stated  that  in  compar- 
ing machines  using  crank 
and  lerer,  if  in  both 
coses  the  same  geanng 
between  pulley  and  wort 
making  the  same  num- 
ber  o(    strokes    of    the 

be  used,  there  is  a  capn^ 
bility  of  puaching  larger 
holes  with  the  use  of  a 
lever  than  of  a  cnuik.  In 
the  Sellers  machine  a  box 
Is  prorideil  at  the  back 
of  the  frame,  to  hold  a 
block  of  wood  to  reonve 
the  fall  of  the  tul  end 
of  the  lever  an  its  quick 
return  motion;  the  r^;u- 
Ution  of  the  height  of  this 
block  adjusts  the  length 
of  stroke  of  the  puncli, 
thus  enabUug  it  (o  be  set 
close  to  the  sheet  or  bar 
!  bein'' punched.  The  shear 
I  is  intended  lor  cutting 
plate  iron  of  usual  thick- 
ness far  boilers;  it  will 
shear  {.inch  |>tnte.  The 
■  punching  side  has  its  dies 
80  nrronged  in  a  holder 
as  to  permit  the  punching 
of  flanges  of  boiler-heads  which  are  as  small  as  I2-in.  in  diameter,  the  punchiog  being  done  from 
the  outside  or  marked  side  of  the  head,  and  flanges  turned  out  on  the  end  of  flues  can  be  punched 
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the  dIe-liole  =  diaiDcler  of  punch,  plus  -,V  the  thicVnesB  of  Ihc  plate  (D  =  d  +  O.it).    Thus,  foe  iroD 
plate  ?g  of  an  inch  thick,  the  dianieter  of  the  puach  beiog  ||  of  on  inch,  ih«  diameter  of  the  die- 
bale  will  be  1S.2  siiteenCiiB  o(  an  inch — sa;  ^j  iDch.    This  method  of  niaking  the  die-hole  larger 
produces  a  taper  bote  in  the  plate,  but  allows  the  punch- 
ing to  be  done  with  leaa  consuinption  of  power,  and,  it  is  1B^' 
will,  with  less  strain  on  the  ptatc. 

TmtdddTi  HydravlU  Punehmg  and  S/iearinj  JfiKhine 
is  represented  in  llg.  suae.  The  movable  shear  and  punch 
are  attached  to  plunj^rs  operated  by  hjdraulic  pressure. 
The  whole  machine  weighs  about  SS  tODS,  It  will  punch  l^inch  holes  in  IJ-inch  plate  at  a  dietolKG  - 
of  0  Teet  from  the  edge;  and  it  Bhcars  IJ-inoh  plates  0  f eet  from  the  edge,  taking  at  each  cut  a  lenf^h 
of  18  inches-  'Ihis  long  cut  is's  ^rcat  advantage  in  stmight  work,  and  reduces  the  number  of  atrokes 
to  cut  the  same  length  of  plale  lullj  one-third  as  compajred  with  the  ordinary  geared  machines ;  the 

kniTes  also  can  be  turned  rousd, 
BO  as  to  cut  at  right  angles  to  the 
centre  line  of  the  machine,  at  an 
angle  of  46°  either  way,  or  in  a 
line  with  the  centre  line,  thus  en- 
abling bare  of  any  length  to  be 
cut  to  the  length  required.  Tlte 
^^  drawback  mothm  is  self-octhig; 

^°'''-  and  by  means  of  lapped  rods  and 

nuts,  as  shown  on, the  punching 
cod  ID  the  eaf^'aviDg,  the  length 
of  stroke,  and  consei]uentlj  the 
oonsumption  ol  water,  ean  be  re;;- 
ulatcd  80  aa  to  bo  proportionate 
to  the  thickness  of  plate  punched 
or  sheared.  The  levers  admitting 
the  pressure  and  opening  to  ei- 
haust  can  either  be  worked  bjllie 
man  in  front  of  the  pinte  being 
operated  upon,  or  from  behind  by 
the  chain  OS  shown.  It  nmy  he 
added  that  no  stop  motion  is  re- 

r'red  in  these  mochioea,  aa  the  nuK^hinc  becomes  stationary  at  an;  point  of  stroke  the  moment 
man  working  it  releases  the  tiandle. 
SnSABIND  Hackihxb. 

J^iBKr  reyuirtd  /or  Bhearing  Meehiiui. — According  to  Dr.  Ilartifi's  experiments,  the  power  neces- 
sary to  drive  shearing  nacbines  when  empty  Is 
nx  f      ■ 
eipre«eed  by  the  formula,  P  =  0,l  + ,  In 

wbicb  Pssborse-power,  (  =  mBiimam  thick- 
ness of  plate  to  tie  cut,  and  n  =  the  nnmber 
of  cuts  per  minute.  In  the  following  formula, 
a~thc  area  of  surface  cut  or  punched  per 
honrin  square  inchea,  and  J'~^(11B6  +  IBlilOi 
a  factor  expressing  the  work  required  to  pro- 
duce a  cut  or  sheared  surface  of  1  square  inch. 
The  power  required  to  do  the  work  itself,  in 
addition  to  that  required  to  drive  the  tool  when 


emptr,  is  i"  = 


aF 


For 


SS.OOO  X  60  l,9S0,OIH> 
example,  •  shearing  machine  cutting  4,<MS 
■quare  inches  of  surface  per  hour,  m  plates 
0.*  Inch  thick,  would  absorb  11.68  hoAe-pOwer 
empty  and  4.S  horse-power  in  effectire  work  ; 
total,  say  S  hi 


Hand-Sfieart.—Tbe  i 
■heart  are  represented 
which  are  known  as  . 
fheet-metal  workers 
Bcncb-sheats,   such 


[iplcst  forms  of  hand- 
llgB.  SGBT  and  3GS8, 
ips,  and  are  used  by 

re  used  by  the  same 
class  of   mechanics,   hare   blades  measuring 

sbont  one-fifth  of  the  total  length,  which  is  usually  from  1  ^  to  4  feet.  One  of  the  handles  is  turned 
downward  close  to  the  pivot,  and  terminates  in  a  square  tang  inserted  in  the  bench  or  in  a  heavy 
wooden  block.  The  other  handle  constitutes  the  lever  whereby  the  blades  are  worked,  and  is  some- 
time* forged  thicker  at  the  end  loincreasetlie  cutting  effect  by  its  momentum  when  suddenly  depressed. 
There  are  about  as  many  forms  of  hand-shears  operated  by  means  of  mcdiaiiical  ODUtrivancee  as 
there  are  of  hand-punches.  [1g.  SOns  repi'csents  a  powerful  machine  of  this  class  constructed  by 
MM.  Dandoy-Uaillard,  I.ucq  k  Co.,  of  Huubeugo,  France.     The  arrangement  of  the  double  artlcu- 
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lated  leTcr  is  well  calculated  greall;  to  su^ent  the  power.  ThU  apparMUB  will  out  plate  iron  .! 
incli  thiclt  and  round  bars  ,S  inch  in  diameter.     The  cutting  blades  are  about  8  incbea  long. 

Fig.  85T0  represents  Kennedy'*  ebeari,  conrtructed  io  substantially  simitar  manner  to  the  band- 
puni^  by  tbe  same  maker  already  described.  The  largest  size  of  th^  deTJce  cuts  j-iadi  by  4-inch 
bar  iron  and  l-inch  round  rod.     The  ircigbt  ia  140  lbs. 

Fig.  3ST1  repreBcotd  a  shearinp  macliine  made  bj  MM.  Dandoy-Uullard,  Lucq  &  Co.,  wbicb  is  opera. 

asn. 


ted  by  band  or  power  as  desired,  and  from  which  tbe  shearing  blades  may  be  remoird  and  pundiea 

substituted.    Tlie  largest  sixe  of  this  apparatus  puacheA  holes  ,9  inch  in  diameter  through,  or  shears 

plates  .62  inch  tbick.     Its  weight  is  4,04S  lbs. 
Foirer  8htar: — Sdlert'  Ptate-S/iearing  Madiint  is  represented  In  llg.  8S7S.    A  is  the  upper  shear 

attached  to  a  slide  which  moves  vcnicaliy  in  wavs  in  tlw  frame,  and  is  operated  by  a  pitman  or  leisr 

which  is  pirated  to  the  frwne  at 
G.  The  lower  end  of  this  lever 
extends  down  betwem  the  aldc- 
framing,  where  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  it  in  the  following  manner : 
Upon  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  Is 
a  rtck  ■e;^ent  engaging  with  a 
spiral  pinion,  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  Sellers  planing  machine.  (See 
rLANiHn  Machinis,  HrriL.)  This 
pinion  is  driven  Wtbe  shaft  to  whioh 
the  gear-wheel  B  \i  attached.  The  . 
direction  of  revolution  of  ttie  spiral 
pinion  is  reversed  by  reversing  the 
motion  of  B,  which  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  gear,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  \i  also  shown  in  the 
reverfing  mechanism  of  the  planina 
machine,  Tl'  e  plate  to  be  sheared 
is  clamped  lo  tbe  frame  by  screws, 
knd  through  the  placing  of  the  up- 
per shear  at  an  angle  may  be  cot  to 
any  eiteut.  The  reverring  or  stop 
motion  may  be  so  set  that  any  given 

number  of  plates  may  be  divided  to  a  Gicd  distance.     The  upward  movement  of  tlie  shear  is  effected 

by  means  of  (he  pivoted  links  D.    For  shearing  cnrved  plaira.  curved  shears  are  substituted. 

Oiradar  Shtarrng  Machint. — Fig.  35TS  represonts  a  shearing  machine  manufactured  by  H,  Lcblano 

ot  Paris,  In  which  the  cutting  apparatus  consiats  of  two  circuUr  blades  rotated  by  the  gearing 
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shown.  This  cIub  of  mai.'Iibe  U  espedallf  to]M  for  cuUiug  melil  in  curred  form.  The  apparUm 
represented  is  capable  of  diridinj;  pistes  .7  inch  think. 

FYROUETEK.  Ad  IrBtmmcnt  for  dctonDining  degrees  of  he&t  higher  than  those  which  csn  be 
mcssured  by  ordinary  thermometei's.  Pyrometers  sre  required  in  (he  determination  of  the  intea- 
aity  of  the  heat  of  furnaces,  and  In  ascertaining  at  what  temperatureB  melals  mrlt  and  chemical 
oompounda  are  farmed  or  decomposed.  Tbey  may  be  armn;^,  according  to  the  principles  on  which 
they  act,  in  the  followii^  clashes:  1.  Pjrometerf  using  the  eipantion  of  solids  us  a  metns  of  measur- 
ing high  temperatureB,  of  which  class  Doniell'fl  is  a  type;  2.  Those  usin^-  the  cootractioa  of  baked 
clay,  as  Wedgwood's ;  S.  Those  employing  eipansion  of  ur,  as  Pouillot's,  Rcgnauh's,  and  Jolly'a; 
4.  Those  using  the  knoim  meltin|/-poiDts  of  solids;  S.  Those  depending  on  the  chemical  decomposi- 
tion of  Boliilr,  as  Lamy's;  6.  Those  measuring  icmpcralurca  by  heating  a  known  weight  of  water, 
and  allowing  to  cool  in  it  a  known  weight  of  [ilatinum  or  other  metil,  which  has  been  heated  to  the 
teiDpetMure  of  the  Bpace  or  of  the  body  to  be  tested,  as  Pouillet's ;  T.  Those  which  determJae  tem- 
peratures from  the  measures  of  the  Btrength  of  thermo-electric  ciirreuta  produced  by  heating  the 
jnoctlOD  of  two  different  melaJB,  ns  Bccquciel's;  B.  Those  which  delcrmine  (cmperHtures  by  the 
measurement  of  change)  produced  by  heat  in  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  length  of  platinum  wire, 
as  t^emeiiB's;  S.  Thoae  which  use  the  expanuon  of  the  wave-tcngih  of  a  sound,  which  traveraea  a 
tube  placed  in  the  furnace  whose  temperature  is  to  be  measured,  aa  Uayer'e. 

A  full  theoretical  discussion  of  the  principal  formB  of  these  instruments,  hy  Prof.  A.  M.  Hayer, 
will  be  found  in  the  "  American  Cyclopiedia."  For  further  information  see  an  article  entitled  J^rvm^ 
tritche  Vemiche,  by  A.  Wcinhold,  in  Pof^endorff'B  Jnnalai,  nix.,  ISTa.  In  this  the  author  gives 
tbe  bibliography  of  the  subject,  and  details  of  his  experiments  with  alt  pyrometers  to  deejde  their 
relative  values  in  practice. 

QUARRYING  MACHINE.  For  quarrying  stone 
in  Rg.  3fiT4  is  employed.  The  engine  is  carried  o 
upon  rails  laid  down  over  the  site 
upon  which  the  machine  is  to 
work.  Od  each  end  of  the  main 
shaft  ia  a  fly-wheel  A,  carryin,'; 
a  crank-pin  to  which  is  attached 
the  cOQDCcting-rod  B,  which  with 
J''iB  coupled  lo  the  frame  by  the 
pin  C.  The  upper  end  of  ilie 
lever  J  passes  through  a  sliding 
plate  attached  to  the  crank-pin, 
and  a  redprocating  motion  is 
imparted  to  tbe  lever  B  by  the 
revolution  of  the  Qy-wheeL  The 
corresponding  end  of  the  lever 
F  passes  through  a  guide  G  bolt- 
ed to  the  bottom  of  the  vertictil 
frame  shown  in  the  drawing, 
notion  is  communicafed  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  lever  by 
means  of  coupling-bars,  between 
which  rubber  blocks  D  E  tie 
placed.  Tbe  end  of  (he  lever 
F,  passing  through  the  guide  0, 
Jtlves  motion  to  the  group  of  fivo 
cutting  tools  IK  These  bars 
are  of  steel,  placed  side  by  side, 
and  move  in  top  and  bottom 
clamps,  as  shown.  The  two  bam 
/  have  chiael-eada  set  diagonal- 
1t,  while  the  others  are  square. 
The  middle  bar  tfia  wider  than 
the  othcrB,  and  extends  to  a 
eomewhat  lower  level.  By  this 
arraugemenl,  when  the  machine 
b  advancing,  the  front  pair  and 
the  middle  chisel  operate,  and 
Id  traveling  in  opposite  direction 

Wiihin  the  top  clamp  there  is  a  series  of  Berralions,  in  which  corresponding  serrations  In  the  cbisel- 
bars  fit,  so  as  to  prevent  any  movement. 

Upon  the  main  shaft  is  a  worm  J,  which  drives  the  worm-wheel  K,  the  shaft  of  which  extends 
diagonally  toward  the  hack  of  the  engine  and  terminates  in  a  bevel-wheel.  Un  the  rear  axle  are  two 
other  b<.Tel-«heclB,  which  can  be  moved  to  and  fro  by  means  of  the  lever  J/,  so  that  either  can  bo 
thrown  into  gear  with  the  bevel-wheel  first  mentioned,  and  the  machine  is  moved  lo  and  fro  by  tW» 
mechanism.  Jlotion  to  the  cutters  is  given  by  means  of  the  lever  F,  which  drives  them  up  and 
down,  the  upper  clamps  scri'liig  as  giiideB  in  the 'fixed  standards. 

The  machioe*  are  made  to  cut  tunnels  at  three  different  diaUnces  apart — I  ft.  S  In.,  6  ft.  S 
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tn.,  and  6  ft.  7  in.    The  standards  can  be  set  to  any  angle  between  a  vertical  position  and  one 
of  46**.    The  number  of  blows  struck  per  minute  is  150  on  each  side,  and  the  rate  of  advance  is 
6  ft.,  the  depth  of  cut  varying  from  one-half  inch  to  1  inch,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material; 
and  channels  can  be  cut  to  a  depth  of  6  ft.,  but  a  depth  of  18  ft.  in  sandstone  has  been  cut. 
QUARTZ  MILLS.    Sec  Mills,  Gold  amd  Silver,  and  Stamps,  Ork. 

RABBLE.    See  Iron-makino  Processes — Puddung. 

RACK  AND  PINION.    See  Gearing. 

RADIATOR.     See  Heating  bt  Steam  and  Hot  Water. 

RAG-DUSTER.    See  Paper,  MANurAcruRE  of. 

RAG-ENGINE.    See  Paper,  Manufacture  of. 

RAILROAD,  or  RAILWAY.  A  road  with  wooden,  stone,  or  iron  sleepers,  supporting  timber, 
iron,  or  steel  ways,  or  rails,  upon  which  the  wheels  of  cariiages  may  run.  The  graded  earthen  or 
stone  embankment  or  cut  which  supports  the  road  is  called  the  road-bed,  while  the  sleepers,  rails, 
etc.,  constitute  the  superstructure. 

For  motive  power  on  railroads,  see  articles  under  Locomotives.  For  rolling  stock,  see  Railroad 
Cars.  See  also  Bridges,  Brakes,  and  Signals.  Exceptional  classes  of  railroads  are  treated  in  suc- 
ceeding articles  under  appropriate  heads. 

The  question  of  location  of  railroads  is  a  broad  and  difficult  one,  and  cannot  be  discussed  in  the 
limited  space  of  a  cyclopaMlia.  It  involves  moreover  questions  not  purely  of  an  engineering  charac- 
ter.   In  the  appended  works  of  reference  the  literature  of  the  subject  will  be  found. 

JUtistaruxs, — The  following  are  the  chief  causes  of  resistance  to  motion  on  roads:  1.  Want  of 
uniformity  in  the  surface  of  the  road,  the  weight  of  the  load  having  to  be  lifted  over  projecting  points 
and  out  of  hollows  or  ruts,  thus  diminishing  the  effective  load  which  the  power  may  draw  to  such  as 
it  can  lift.  2.  Want  of  strength  of  the  road-bed,  let  its  surface  be  as  even  or  uniform  as  it  may,  adds 
another  impediment  to  the  movement  of  a  load  over  it,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  that,  while 
tho  power  is  endeavoring  to  lift  the  load  from  a  cavity  or  hollow,  the  fulcrum,  which  in  the  first  case 
was  supposed  to  be  ri«;id  and  fixed,  is  in  the  latter  yielding  and  variable,  subjecting  the  power  to  the 
constant  effort  of  lixting  instead  of  simply  drawing.  8.  The  grade  of  the  road,  or  the  quantity  by 
which  it  differs  from  a  level.  This  resistance  is  due  to  the  force  of  gravity,  and,  unlike  the  others, 
may  be  determined  from  the  well-known  laws  of  mechanics,  while  the  former  are  determinable  en- 
tirely by  experiment  on  the  road  in  question  or  a  similar  one.  4.  The  curvature  of  the  road.  Thid 
resistance  is  caused  by  the  construction  of  carriages  which  are  designed  to  run  to  the  best  advantage 
on  a  straight  road.  Any  divergence  from  the  latter  occasions  extra  resistance.  There  are  also  resist- 
ances to  motion  on  roads  which  arc  independent  of  the  imperfections  of  the  road,  such  as  the  friction 
of  the  axles  and  resistance  of  the  air. 

The  first  cause  of  resistance  above  noted  is  in  large  measure  overcome  in  the  railroad  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  uneven  gi*avel  or  pavement  a  hard  and  smooth  iron  surface,  or  the  rail.  The  second 
cause  of  resistance  is  diminished  by  a  system  of  constructions,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  afford  the  iron 
rail  a  permanent  and  unyielding  support. 

The  whole  art  of  railroad  building,  then,  consists  in  producing,  for  the  carriage  to  roll  on,  a  haitl, 
smooth  surface,  upon  an  unyielding  foundation  or  road-bed 

To  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  value  of  a  smooth  surface :  From  experiments  made  upon  the  best  turn- 
pike road  in  England,  and  probably  in  the  world,  the  following  was  found  to  be  the  force  of  traction, 
or  the  weif^ht  in  pounds  which,  hanging  over  a  pulley,  would  draw  ono  ton  on  a  level  part  of  the  road, 
the  road-bed  being  as  firm  as  most  railways :  On  a  well-made  smooth  pavement,  S3  lbs. ;  on  a  broken 
atone  surface  (macadamized)  over  an  old  flint  road,  65 ;  on  a  gravel  road,  147 ;  on  a  macadamized 
road,  on  a  rough  permanent  foundation,  46 ;  on  a  macadamized  surface,  on  a  foundation  of  cement 
and  gravel,  46 ;  average,  67  lbs  On  a  good  edge  railroad,  the  force  of  traction  on  a  level  is  usually 
taken  for  one  ton  at  8  lbs. ;  or  a  horse  wiU  draw  from  5  to  18  times  as  much  on  a  good  railroad  as 
upon  the  best  turnpike  roads  in  use,  and  this  is  due  to  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  alone. 

For  the  second  cause  of  resistance,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  locomotive  engine  built  at  Lowell  drew, 
on  trial',  on  the  Lowell  and  Boston  Railroad,  up  a  grade  rising;  30  feet  per  mile,  the  same  load  which 
it  barely  drew  on  a  level  part  of  the  inferior  railroad  uiK>n  which  it  was  subsequently  worked.  The 
surfaces  in  the  two  cases  were  the  same,  wrought  iron ;  but  the  one  road-bod  and  rail  was  firm,  and 
the  other  yielding. 

The  engine  which  could  draw,  say,  300  tons  gross  on  a  crrade  rising  30  feet  per  mile,  the  rail  per- 
fectly firm,  would,  in  the  same  condition  of  rail,  draw  475  tons  on  a  level.  This  illustrates  the  value 
of  a  firm  and  unfolding  road  surface. 

The  third  and  fourth  causes,  as  also  all  other  causes  of  resistance  to  motion  on  railroads,  are  treated 
in  the  articles  on  Locomotivrs. 

CoNSTRDcrnoN  OP  Railroads. 

Excavation,  and  Embankment. — Let  ABC,  Fig.  3B75,  represent  a  profile  or  longitudinal  section  of 

,  a  portion  of  the  line  over 

g_ .  K75.  which  the   railroad   i^  to 

A  pa<^,  and  abed  the  level 
i^^!^  at  which  the  road  is  to  be 
f  ^rmod,  constituting  what 
is  cnlled  the  tprade  line. 
All  those  parts  of  the  sec- 
tion abo-e  tho  line  abed  will  req'urc  to  be  cit  diwn,  and  are  called  eiMingn ;  and  those  portiooa 
below  thi^  line  will  require  to  be  filled  up,  and  are  designated  as  embankment,  or  fVinp; 

Road-bed,  or  formation  level  as  it  is  sometimes  called^  is  the  top  of  the  embankment  or  the  bottom 
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of  the  excavatioii ;  it  receives  the  ballast  and  the  penDanent  way,*  which  latter  consists  of  cross-ties 
or  sleepers,  chaii:s,  rails,  fish-plates,  frogs,  crossings,  switches,  and  fastenings.  The  width  of  the 
road-bed  depends  upon  the  gauge  of  the  track  (the  distance  between  the  inside  edges  of  the  heads  of 
the  rails  of  one  track  or  line),  the  number  of  tracks,  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  tracks  if  there 
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are  more  than  one,  the  length  of  sleepers,  the  slopes  of  the  ballast,  and  the  width  of  side  ditches  if 
these  arc  used.  Ilg.  357t>  shows  the  cross-sections  of  the  average  American  single-  or  double-track 
roads  in  fillings  and  cuttings.  The  shaded  portions  represent  the  ballast,  and  the  dotted  lines  are 
the  levels  of  the  road-bods. 

The  dimensions  of  the  standard  French  and  English  roads,  for  a  gauge  of  4  ft.  8(  in.,  arc  given  in 
the  following  table,  in  comparison  with  the  American : 


EXCAVATION  AND  EBCBANKMENT. 


ExTBTatlon,  Blogle  track  . . 
double    "     .. 
Embankment,  sini^le  track, 
•*  donble   " 


WIDTH  OF  ROXI>-BKD. 


rrciusli 
Standvd. 


FU 
80 
4S 
20 
82 


EngMd 
Standard. 


Ft. 
81 
48 
21 
88 


Arcrag*. 


Ft 
22 
U 
10 
28 


KD. 

AMECICAN. 

Lout. 

Grcst««l. 

Ft, 

Ft. 

13 

25 

81 

40 

18 

i8 

ifi 

80 

OoMge, — The  standard  railway  gauge  in  most  countries  of  the  world  is  4  ft.  8^  in.  Gauge  wider 
than  this  is  called  broad  gattgCy  and  if  narrower,  narrow  ffouge.  In  1882  a  horse  tramway,  known 
as  the  Festiniog  Railway,  was  built  in  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  slate  from  the  quarries  of 
Port  liladoo.  It  was  nominally  of  2  ft.  gauge,  and  was  used  as  originally  designed  until  1863,  when 
Mr.  G.  £.  Spooner,  the  engineer  of  the  line,  recommended  the  use  of  locomotives.  In  1869  Mr.  Fairlie 
designed  a  locomotive  known  as  the  '*  Little  Wonder,*'  which  weighed  19^  tons,  and  which  achieved 
notable  results  on  the  Festiniog  road  I'his,  and  the  writings  of  Mr.  Fairlie  in  1870  and  1871  on 
**  The  Gauge  for  the  Railways  of  the  Future,*'  attracted  the  attention  of  engineers  throughout  the 
world  to  the  question  of  the  frauges. 

The  advocates  of  narrow  gauge  or  Fairlie*s  system  claim :  1,  that  the  cost  of  constructing,  taking 
the  averse  expense,  will  be  found  to  vary  as  the  gauge ;  2,  that  every  inch  added  to  the  width  of  the 
gauge  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  traffic  adds  to  the  cost  of  construction  and  increases 
the  dead  weight  of  the  rolling  stock  and  the  cost  of  working ;  8,  that  the  dead  weight  of  the  trains 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  gauge  on  which  they  run ;  4,  that  a  saving  in  first  construction,  equal  in 
many  eases  to  33  per  cent.,  can  l^  made  by  the  adoption  of  the  narrow  gauge,  which  allows  greater 
curvature,  narrower  bank.<t,  and  lighter  bridging,  rails,  and  ties ;  6,  that  narrow-gauge  railroads  have 
relatively  greater  traffic  capacity  than  roads  of  the  standard  gauge ;  and  finally,  that  they  are  safer 
and  can  be  more  economically  maintained  and  operated. 

The  controversy  on  the  gauge  question  has  reached  no  definite  conclusion.  The  arguments  relating 
to  it  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  files  of  the  Raili'oad  OazeUe,  Engineering^  and  Engineer 
from  1870.  The  weight  of  opinion  of  all  eminent  American  engineers,  however,  is  in  favor  of  the 
standard  gauge. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  different  gauges  used  on  railroad  lines  in  every  part  of  the 
world:  United  States,  3  ft.,  3  ft.  6  in.,  4  ft.  8^  in.,  4  ft.  9  in.,  4  ft.  9^  in.,  4  ft.  9^  in.,  6  ft.,  6  ft. 
6  in.,  6  ft. ;  Great  Britain,  4  ft.  8^  in.,  7  ft  ;  Ireland,  6  ft.  3  in. ;  British  India,  3  ft.  8|  in.,  6  ft. 
6  in. ;  Cana'la,  8  ft.  6  in.,  4  ft.  8+  in.,  5  ft.  6  in. ;  Nova  Scoria,  4  ft.  8i  in.,  5  ft.  6  in. ;  Australia : 
New  South  Wales,  4  ft.  %h  in.,  Victoria  and  South  Australia.  5  ft.  8  in.,  Queensland,  3  ft.  G  in. ; 
Tasmania,  3  ft.  6  in. ;  New  Zealand,  5  ft.  3  in. ;  Cane  Colony,  3  ft.  6  in. ;  Ceylon,  5  ft.  6  in. ;  Egypt, 
8  ft.  6  in..  4  ft  8^  in. ;  Brazil,  3  ft.  34  in.,  3  ft.  6  in.,  4  ft.,  4  ft  8  in.,  4  ft.  8^  in.,  6  ft.  3  in.,  5  ft. 
6  in.;  Argentine  Republic,  8  ft.  8|  in.,  5  ft.  6  in. ;  Chili,  6  ft.  6  in. ;  Japan,  8  ft.  6  in.;  Russia, 
5  ft. ;  Spain  and  Portugal,  6  ft.  6  in. ;  Franco,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  AuPtria,  Hungary, 
Turkey,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Pcni,  and  Uruguay  Republic,  4  ft.  8}  in. 
Some  of  the  above  enumerated  European  countries  possess  also  narrow-gauge  railroads,  which  are, 
however,  only  of  very  small  local  importance. 

The  width  or  space  hrticcen  irackfi  depends  on  the  width  of  the  rolling  stock.  American  passenger 
cars  are  from  about  9  to  10  ft.  wiJe  on  the  outside,  and  the  space  between  the  cars  should  not  be 
less  than  2  ft. ;  thus  the  spacn  between  the  tmcks  would  be  about  12  ft.,  less  the  gauge. 

Scopes  of  Ereavatiom  and  Embanknicnts,''The  angle  to  be  given  to  the  slopes  of  the  excavations 
and  embankments  depends  in  some  degree  upon  the  depth  of  the  excavation  or  height  of  the  embank- 


*  Th6  mime  "•  pennanent  way  ^  Is  employed  in  distinction  to  a  temporary  track  used  daring  conatmctlon  of  the  road. 


menL  In  the  former,  when  the  malerikl  [■  bbim],  graTcl,  or  gravelly  daj,  a  atope  of  1|  liarinnital  lo 
1  perpendicular  ta  quite  aafflidcat ;  and  in  cxcava^iis,  up  to  SO  or  40  ft.,  this  slope  has  been  louod 
to  aUud  Ter;  iretl.  [a  Eome  descriptloiu  of  clsf  a  greater  slope  is  giTCo,  sometimee  as  mueh  as  2  to  1. 
The  eiDbankmettts  are  generally  made  (rith  the  sauic  slope  as  that  of  the  eicaTations ;  and  it  i*  pre- 
aumed  that,  villi  whatever  slope  the  eicavaiiou  will  stand,  the  embankoieiit  formed  of  the  matuial 
from  Buoh  eicavatioo  will  stand  with  the  same  angle  of  slope. 

On  the  fhiglish  railways  t)ie  slopes  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil,  which  is  procured  from  the  base 
of  the  embanlcmeDts  or  from  the  top  of  the  cuttings ;  this  layer  of  soil  is  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
■lope  about  ft  in.  thick,  or  of  the  tbiclmesa  which  the  soil  from  those  places  will  yield.  It  is  of  great 
EmportsQce  to  the  security  of  the  slopes  tlist  the  soil  should  t>e  laid  on  as  soon  ai  possible  after  the 
eicavatioD  Is  made,  or  the  embaokment  consolidaleJ,  and  sown  <rith  crasa  or  clover,  or  both,  to  get 
a  turf  upon  tl  before  the  slopes  arc  affected  by  the  nciion  of  the  weather.  By  doing  so  slopes  will 
often  stanJ  where,  without  the  soiling  and  turf,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  they  will 
not  Btand.  In  some  cases,  where  stone  ia  plentiful,  sod  where  there  is  an  excess  of  cutting,  side 
walls,  siniilar  l«  Fig.  S6TT,  arc  built,  to  retain  the  sides  of  thu  eicavadon,^^  showing  in  that  case 
the  line  of  the  slope.  In  such  cases,  stone  dnUaa,  similar  to  that  shown  at  ff,  are  made  to  s^  further 
diminish  the  width  of  the  railway.    The  propriety  of  doing  this  is  entirely  a  matter  of  calculation. 


Bailiat. — The  road-bed,  having  been  formed  to  the  proposed  inclination  longitudinally,  Is  leveled 
transversely,  and  is  then  ballasted.  The  ballast  forms  the  foundation  for  the  tics  upon  which  tho 
mils  rest,  and  its  object  is  to  effect  drainage.  It  is  obvious  that  if  water  were  allowed  to  accumulate 
between  and  under  the  ties,  or  in  (he  ballast  generally,  the  pressure  of  passing  trains  would  set  the 
water  in  motion,  worthing  the  ballast  into  mud,  which  would  soon  allow  the  ties  to  settle.  Ballast 
should  therefore  be  composed  of  a  hard,  unfriable  material,  which  will  not  crush  under  the  weight  of 
trains,  and  which  wilt  admit  of  efflcient  drainage.  Usually  gravel,  broken  stone  or  bricks,  burnt 
clay,  slag  from  hl&sl-Fumaces,  or  similar  substances  are  used  for  the  purpose.  In  Kg.  SSIH  is  shown 
the  rounding  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  billast,  liigh  in  the  centre  and  gradually  sloped  toward  tho 
sIdeJ.  A  space  is  left  under  the  rails  to  afford  escape  for  the  water.  This  is  especially  important 
if  tbe  natural  soil  is  used  for  ballast,  as  is  often  the  case  In  this  country.  The  depth  of  ballast  should 
not  be  less  than  a  foot  to  provide  against  heaving  of  the  tmck  from  frost,  and  a  still  greater  depth  is 
preferable.  If  stCHie  ballast  is  used,  it  should  be  broken  int«  pieces  not  exceeding  2^  in.  Insnydimen- 
don,  and  all  coarser  stones  should  be  separated  and  placed  at  the  bottom.  The  width  of  th*  ballast 
at  its  upper  surface  should  be  such  as  to  allow  it  to  project  about  a  foot  and  a  half  beyond  die  eoda 
of  the  cross-ties,  lo  prevent  them  finim  moving  laterally. 

CvlvrrU. — Rulroads  often  cross  depressions  in  the  soil  which  are  the  natural  water-drains.  In 
such  places  culverts,  which  are  small  openings  or  tunnels,  arc  placed  below  tbe  upper  strncliire  of  the 
road,  allowing  the  water  to  pass  beneath.    Tliey  are  built  cither  of  stones  ot  bricks,  or  partly  of 

Tin  or  S(reperi.-~To  distribute  the  weight  supported  by  the  rails  over  a  larger  surface  of  the  ba|. 
last,  and  to  attach  the  latter  firmly,  sleepers  or  ties  are  laid  on  the  ballast.  They  are  usually  made 
of  wood,  but  lately  also  of  iivn  in  localities  where  wood  is  more  expensive.  Stone  sleeper*  were 
largely  used  in  England  in  the  early  days  of  railroad  construction.  They  consisted  of  stone  blocks, 
about  a  ft.  square  and  1  ft.  thick,  platid  about  3  fl,  apart  between  centres.  Casi-iron  chai™  sup- 
porting the  rails  were  attacheil  to  (hem  by  means  of  wooden  treenails  driven  Into  holes  made  in  the 
atone.  Tills  method  presented  same  serious  diiadvantngus.  The  stone  being  non-elastic,  it  was  diSi- 
oult  lo  attach  Iho  chairs  firmly  to  it,  and  trnvelinj:  on  tbe  road  was  eiccedlngly  rough  and  unpleasant 
Rails  laid  in  chairs  attached  firmly  to  a  solid  rock  were  also  tried,  but  without  success,  for  the  same 
reasons. 

Wooden  siccpera  are  most  generallr  used.  Thcc  are  placed  across  the  track — hence  the  name  of 
eross-tics ;  bat  sometimes  they  are  pIbcihI  longitudinally,  or  in  a  DOtnbination  of  both  these  systems. 
It  is  important  to  have  the  cross-ties  of  uniform  length,  width,  and  breadth.  Ordinarily  they  are  of 
rectangular  shape,  and  rarely  half  rounded,  tbe  flat  portion  being  then  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  tlie 
lop  adzed  at  the  centre  to  secure  a  flat  space  on  which  the  chair  or  (be  rail  is  seated.  Ties  of  triangular 
shape  with  a  horizontal  siilc  up  were  used  when  locomotives  were  of  much  lighter  construction  than  al 
present  Hard  wood  Is  always  neceasarv,  to  prevent  the  rail  from  sinking  into  it.  In  this  ooqntrr, 
cross-ties  on  the  standanl-gaugc  roads  are  usually  8  in.  wide  and  T  in.  deep ;  they  are  about  4  ft. 
longer  than  the  gauge,  and  are  spaced  not  more  than  2  ft.  anart  from  centre  (o  centre,  and  about  18 
in.  at  joints,  if  suspended  joints  are  employed.  Longitudinal  ties,  which  are  rarely  used,  give  a  MO- 
tinuous  support  to  the  rail,  which  may  therefore  be  much  lighter.  The  Qreat  Western  Railway  of 
England  has  a  e2-lb.  rail  in  combination  with  longitudinal  sleepers,  while  on  cross-lie«  it  uses  a  rail 
of  76  to  BO  lbs.  for  the  same  Imfflc.    Longitudinal  sleepers  are  connected  al  intervals  by  ti 
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slightly  notched  into  them  and  secured  to  them  by  bolts,  the  object  of  which  is  to  maintain  a  correct 
gaii^e.  The  disadvantages  that  this  system  presents  lie  principally  in  the  greater  cost  of  laying  such 
sleepers  on  the  road,  and  still  more  in  maintaining  them  in  order.  Wooden  ties  fail  from  rotting  in 
the  ground,  or  from  the  cutting  of  the  chairs  of  the  rail  into  them.  Chemical  treatment  (such  as 
creosoting,  kyanizing,  or  application  of  sulphate  of  copper)  is  often  resorted  to,  to  preserve  them 
fram  rotting  under  the  action  of  the  moisture  and  also  from  attacks  of  insects. 

Iron  sleepers  have  long  been  used  in  England.    Pot  or  bowl  sleepers,  represented  in  Fig.  8679, 
ire  dome-shaped,  about  2'6  in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  6^  in.  high.    The  ballast  is  laid  beneath 
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them  in  heaps  to  fill  their  interior,  and  through  holes  in  their  upper  surface  small  ballast  is  rammed 
in  to  pack  them  close.  Cross  tie-rods  are  used  to  maintain  the  gauge.  Rolled  iron  sleepers  are  made 
either  as  cross  or  longitudinal  sleepers.  Numerous  systems  of  these  w«re  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1878 
(for  a  complete  statement  see  Bwue  Oineral  des  Ckem%n»  de  Fer^  October,  1878,  and  January,  1879), 
some  made  of  new  iron,  some  of  old  rails  rolled  into  a  new  form,  some  of  combinations  of  wood  and 
iron,  etc  As  an  example.  Fig.  8680  illustrates  Hilfs  system,  of  which  some  600  miles  have  been 
laid  in  Germany.  It  consists  of  a  steel  rail  attached  firmly  to  a  longitudinal  sleeper  of  rolled  iron, 
the  cross-section  of  which  is  shown  in  the  cut,  by  means  of  44  angles  and  bolts.  The  rail  is  9  metres 
long,  less  the  play  for  expansion,  and  the  longitudinal  sleeper  is  somewhat  shorter.  The  rails  arc 
jointed  by  means  of  the  ordinary  fish-plates  and  bolts,  and  the  longitudinal  sleepers  are  attached  at 
each  joint  (which  comes  directly  under  the  rail-joint)  to  a  cross-sleeper,  which  is  also  rolled,  and  is  of 
the  same  shape  as  the  longitudinal  one.  Longitudinal  slipping  of  the  rail  is  prevented  by  one  of  the 
rail-fastening  angle-platcs  abutting  airainst  the  fish  plate.  Another  form  is  a  rail  which  dispenses 
entirely  with  the  use  of  sleepers,  which  from  its  shape  was  called  "  saddle-back."  This  was  placed 
directly  on  the  ballast,  which  filled  the  cavity  beneath  its  wings.  Practice  has  shown  that  it  is  not 
well  suited  for  high  speeds  or  heavy  traffic.  Toughened  glass  (see  Glass,  Manufactuke  or)  has  been 
niicd  for  sleepers  and  chairs  with  promising  results.    (See  Efigineerinff,  xxviii.,  270.) 

BaiU,  Chairs,  RaV-Joinis,  and  Rail-Fastcninffs. — ^Hails  made  of  cast  iron  were  used  at  first,  but  they 
were  soon  discarded  and  replaced  by  rolled  rail:'.  There  are  two  typical  forms  of  rails  now  used 
most  generally :  the  douhU-headed  rati  shown  in  Figs.  8681  and  8682,  which  is  in  use  in  England  and 
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France,  and  the  Jlaf-h<Momed  ratV,  known  as  the  American  pattern,  and  often  called  ^^Vignolcs**  from 
the  name  of  an  eminent  European  engineer  who  has  largely  used  it,  and  which  is  shown  in  Figs.  8684 
to  3687.  There  is  a  third  pattern  called  bridge-rail,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brunei  in  England,  which  is 
still  used  on  the  Great  Western  and  some  other  broad-gauge  railroads,  on  longitudinal  sleepers.  Its 
section  is  shown  in  Fig.  8683.  The  first  pattern  has  been  considered  as  possessing  great  advantages 
over  the  others,  the  metal  being  well  disposed  for  vertical  strength,  and  the  manufacture  being  easier. 
The  rail  being  reversible,  an  economical  advantage  is  thus  obtained.  We  shall  see  how  far  these 
advantages  are  real.  Rails  are  laid  on  the  tics,  to  which  they  are  fastened.  To  keep  a  double-headed 
rail  in  a  vertical  position,  it  must  be  supported  at  the  sides.  The  heads  not  being  sufficiently  wide  to 
afford  the  required  bearing  on  the  tie  and  prevent  the  sinking  of  the  rail  into  the  wood,  some  method 
of  increasing  the  bearing  is  necessary.  These  two  requirements  made  it  necessary  to  use  "  chairs,'' 
OS  they  are  <»dled,  In  combination  with  the  double-headed  rail,  thus  increasing  the  cost.  The  general 
form  of  a  cast-iron  chair  is  shown  in  section  and  side  elevation  in  I*1gs.  8681  and  8682.  A  wooden 
wedge  is  driven  between  the  i*ail  and  one  arm  of  the  chair,  to  keep  it  in  position.  Such  chairs  were 
formerly  made  to  weigh  about  20  Ibfi. ;  but  as  it  was  found  that  the  lower  head  became  injured  by  the 
p*eat  pressure,  and  more  so  by  the  constant  hammering  of  the  rail  on  the  choir  if  the  wedge  admitted 
of  any  vertical  play,  the  size  of  the  chair  was  constantly  increased,  until  now  chairs  weighing  60  lbs. 
are  used.  To  avoid  this  defect,  a  bracket-chair  is  employed  on  some  roads.  This  consists  of  t\vo 
distinct  pieces  of  cast  iron,  shaped  to  fit  under  the  upper  head  of  the  rail,  and  which,  extending  below 
the  bottom  of  the  lower  head,  holds  it  suspended.  A  bolt  passing  through  both  brackets  and  the 
web  of  the  rail  holds  all  firmly  together.  This  chair,  resembling  an  angular  fish-plate,  is  considerably 
lighter,  but  it  can  be  attached  only  at  that  point  of  the  rail  where  the  hole  is  made  to  r.ceive  the  bolt. 
It  is  generally  found  in  practice  that  the  rails  after  being  reversed  wear  out  rapidly. 

The  flat-bottomed  roil,  with  its  wide  base,  has  sufficient  bearing  to  be  i<.id  «iirpf,'tly  on  the  ties  with- 
out chairs.  Spikes  are  driven  on  each  side  of  the  rail  into  every  cross-tie,  uolding  the  rails  firm 
laterally,  and  preventing  them  from  rising  vertically.    In  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  consideration. 
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ordinary  spikes  are  not  as  efficient  as  is  desirable,  as  they  are  generally  partly  forced  out  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  train.  Wood-screws  and  other  devices  have  been  tried  for  the  same  purpose,  but  they  have 
shown  special  defects  which  have  prevented  their  use.  On  some  roads  in  Europe  .flat-bottomed  rails 
are  fastened  to  the  ties  by  means  of  bolts  called  *'  fang-bolts,*'  which  either  pass  through  holes  made 
in  the  foot  of  the  rail,  or  hold  its  foot  by  means  of  a  clip.  The  bolts  pass  through  the  cross-ties, 
and  are  fastened  underneath  by  nuts  bearing  against  fangs,  which  latter  are  washers  usually  of  a 
triangular  shape,  with  comers  turned  so  as  to  cut  into  the  sleepers. 

In  fastening  the  rails  to  the  tics  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep-  a . uniform  gauge  and  to  leave 
the  ncoessary  space  between  the  rails  at  the  joints  for  expansion.  The  gauge  is  always  wider  than 
the  distance,  between  the  flanges  of  wheels,  the  difference  usually  being  from  five-ei<jhths  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  This  gives  the  freedom  to  the  rolling  stock,  and  especially  to  the  locomotives, 
to  oscillate  in  the  horizontal  plane  without  forced  knocking  of  the  flanges  on  the  rails,  which  is  de- 
structive to  both.  On  curves  the  gauge  is  made  still  wider,  and  the  amount  of  play  allowed  here  is 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  rigid  wheel-bases  of  the  rolling  stock;  otherwise  a  car  or  locomo- 
tive could  not  change  its  position  from  the  tangential.  Track-layers  are  usually  provided  with  an 
instrument  called  a  "  gauge,"  one  form  of  which,  known  as  **  Huiitington's  gauge,"  is  shown  in  Fig. 
8578.  This  instrument  has  one  of  its  heads  forked  to  give  a  sufficiently  wide  base  to  belir  against 
one  rail,  and  to  take  a  perpendicular  position  to  the  rails,  measuring  thus  the  true  distance  between 
them.  The  space  between  the  ends  of  two  rails,  which  allows  a  free  expansion,  should  be,  with  the 
present  lensth  of  rails,  which  is  80  feet,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  winter,  in  cold  climates,  and  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  summer.  It  is  the  custom  on  many  European  railroads  to  place  the  rails  in 
an  inclined  position,  to  suit  the  inclination  of  the  cone  of  the  wheels  (the  treads  of  wheels  on  rolling 
stock  being  portions  of  cones  and  not  of  cylinders).  The  chairs  of  double-headed  rails  aro  an'anged 
to  give  this  inclination,  and  for  fiat-footed  rails  the  cross-ties  are  adzed.  An  observation  of  the 
wear  of  new  rails,  which  commences  on  the  side  of  the  head  inside  of  the  track,  proves  the  correct- 
ness of  this  method. 

The  surplus  elevation  of  the  outer  rail  on  curves,  the  object  of  which  is  to  counteract  the  centri- 
fugal foroo  of  the  train  in  motion  by  the  force  of  gravitation,  although  it  can  be  calculated  exactly, 
yet,  on  account  of  the  different  speeds  of  trains  causing  a  varying  centrifugal  force,  cannot  be  made 

to  suit  all  cases.  Generally  it  is  calculated  by  the  formula,  e-=^gv^ ,  in  which  e  is  the  super- 
elevation of  the  outer  rail  in  inches,  g  gauge  in  feet,  v  speed  in  miles  per  hour,  and  r  the  radius  of 
the  curve  in  feet.  "  The  Road-Master's  Assistant,"  by  William  S.  Huntington  and  Charles  Latimer 
(Now  York,  1878),  contains  tables  giving  the  super-elevations  calculated  for  various  curves,  gauges, 
and  speeds. 

In  the  beginning  of  railway  construction  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  connect  the  rails  rigidly 
endwise,  but  the  ends  wero  laid  in  an  extra-large  chair.  It  was,  however,  discovered  that  the  ends 
were  injured  from  the  blows  received  by  the  wheels  of  passing  trains,  which  first  depress  the  end  of 
one  rail  and  then  mount  on  the  other*— it  being  impossible  in  a  chair  to  keep  them  on  the  same  level. 
Rail-joints  were  then  introduced  (about  1847),  and  are  now  used  universally.  They  are  either  sus- 
pended joints  if  the  ends  of  the  rails  come  between  the  cross-ties,  or  supported  joints  if  the  ends  of 
the  rails  are  placed  on  the  tie.  The  latter  should  always  be  used  if  the  joining  parts  are  not  as  strong 
as  the  rail  itself.  Fish-plates  were  the  first  joints  introduced,  of  which  Fig.  8684  represents  the 
ordinary  form.  The  two  splices  or  fish-bars,  as  they  are  called,  arc  long  enough  to  give  room  for 
four  bolts,  and  project  a  short  distance  beyond  the  outside  bolts.  The  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the 
bars  are  made  to  conform  to  the  inclines  formed  by  the  bottom  surface  of  the  head  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  base,  by  which  arrangement  they  can  be  drawn  tightly  and  form  a  rigid  support  to  the 
head.  The  holes  in  the  web  of  the  rail  are  either  oval  or  of  a  larger  diameter  than  that  of  the  bolts, 
to  relieve  the  bolts  from  the  strain  caused  by  expansion  of  the  rails.  To  prevent  turning  of  the 
bolts,  holes  in  the  bar  which  receives  the  heads  of  bolts  are  often  made  oval,  and.  that  portion  of  the 
bolt  under  the  head  is  made  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  hole.  Sometimes  this  bar  is  provided 
with  a  gixwve  throughout  its  whole  length,  in  which  the  heads  of  the  bolts  fit  and  are  thus  prevented 
from  turning.  (For  lock-nuts,  see  Nuts  and  Bolts.)  Double-headed  rails  are  also  jointed  in  the 
same  manner. 

To  make  the  joint  stronger,  instead  of  the  ordinary  fish-plates,  angle-bars  are  used.  Fig.  3585 
represents  a  cross-section  of  such  a  joint  as  used  on  the  New  York,  Lake  Eric,  and  Western  Rail- 
road. Such  joints  are  suspended,  the  distance  between  the  cross-tics  being  only  about  10  in.  They 
are  strong  vertically  and  laterally,  and  give  a  wide  foot-base.  The  outside  bottom  edges  of  tke 
bars  are  notched  to  receive  spikes. 

The  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  uses  a  double  joint,  consisting  of  fish-plates  and  a  chair. 
Fig.  35S6  represents  its  cross-section.  The  chair  is  made  in  two  partv«t,  which  are  held  together  in  the 
centre  by  one  bolt,  passing:  underneath,  hooking  at  one  end,  and  provided  with  a  clip  under  the  nut. 
Two  wooden  washers,  one  for  each  two  boltB,  about  an  inch  thick,  are  placed  under  the  iron  washers 
of  the  nuts  of  the  fish-plate  bolts ;  the  elasticity  of  wood  prevents  the  nuts  from  getting  loose. 

The  li:iliimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  uses  a  joint  which  consists  of  a  wooden  splice  3^  in.  high,  4}  in. 
wide,  and  5  ft.  lon^,  which  is  bolted  to  the  outside  of  the  rail.  Only  a  light  fish-bar  is  bolted  on  the 
inside  (with  two  holts  for  a  64-lb.  rail,  and  four  bolts  for  a  72-lb.  rail),  and  an  iron  plate  6  in.  wide 
is  placed  under  the  joint. 

A  joint  known  as  the  Fisher  joint  dispenses  with  the  fish-bars,  and  supports  the  rails  only  at  their 
base.  Its  cros.<«-section  is  represented  in  Fig.  2^587.  It  consists  of  a  fianged  bar  placed  under  the 
foot  of  the  rails  and  between  the  cross-tics.  This  bar  is  rigidly  connected  with  the  rails  by  means  of 
three  U-shaped  bolts,  each  with  two  nuts.    Between  the  foot  of  the  rail  and  the  nuts  are  placed  two 


iron  bars,  one  on  each  udc  of  the  rait,  which  proTide  a  long  bearing  for  the  nals,  and  give  additional 
■trength  to  the  joint 

There  ai«  )naii>;  other  designs  for  rait-joinu  aeed  b;  differenl  railroads  in  this  counlr}',  which  arc 
cither  oombiDatioiiB  of  the  above  or  slight!;  differ  from  thent. 

The  great  variet;  of  the  fomiB  of  rails  and  their  joints,  their  frequent  failnrcK,  and  (lie  ditTerencci 
of  opinioa  regsrdiaf;  this  subject,  all  shov  that  the  question  of  raiU  is  a  difficult  one,  and  that  an 
ultimate  settlement  of  it  has  not  been  reoohed. 


mdaraucc,  anl  nannfactnre  of  rails.  (See  TVannfriofu,  or  Railroad  OaitSe,  toI.  ri.,  1874,  pp.  269 
and  S8S,  and  vol.  viL,  1876,  p.  474.)    The  fallowing  are  extracts  from  their  reports: 

A  nil  has  two  prindpat  functions  to  perform :  as  a  beam  or  girder,  to  carry  (he  weights  between 
aefval  supports  witlioat  overreaching  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and  to  distribute  the  weight  bearing  on 
one  point  of  the  tail  among  the  adjacent  supports,  for  which  requirements  strength  and  stiffness  arc 
necessary ;  as  a  wearing  surface,  to  resist  crushing  and  endure  the  wear,  for  whidi  hardness,  breadtli, 
and  area  of  section  to  wear  off  are  required.  A  rail  is  divided  into  two  parts :  one  that  wears  off,  or 
tlie  coniumable ;  the  other  that  remains,  or  the  rosiduar;.  The  endurance  depends  on  the  first ;  the 
strength  and  stiffness  should  depend  onl;  on  the  latter. 

The  principal  modes  in  which  rails  become  unfit  for  service  are  :  breaking,  crumblicg,  laminating, 
splitting,  sptinteriag,  scaling,  mashing,  wearing  down  the  top,  weariog  off  the  running  side  of  the 
head,  brealfing  off  the  projecting  part  of  the  head  when  worn  down  thin,  and  hammering  down 
and  otherwise  disfiguring  the  ends.  The  prindpai  proximate  causes  of  these  injnrieB  in  this  country 
ire:  brittle,  crumbly,  lamellar,  splintering,  scaly,  soft  (unequal  at  the  same  level),  imperfectly  welded, 
weak,  or  penuaDentiy  strained  metal ;  insuffleiviit  wearing  surface  of  the  head  in  proportion  to  the 
wdgfat  on  it  and  the  bai'dness  and  eloslidty  of  the  metal ;  unevcnness  from  mashing  or  wearing 
down  soft  spots,  so  making  shocks  ;  uoevcn  or  Inelanlic  foundation  ;  ties  too  far  apart  or  rotten  ; 
extreme  oold,  supposed  to  render  the  mctnl  more  brittle,  and  rendering  the  road-bed  uneven  and 
inelastic;  l>ad  joints;  very  flat  wheels ;  und  accidental  collisions  or  blows.  The  principal  remote 
caoHsare:  metal  from  bad  etock,  such  as  cold-short,  red-short,  dnder.  etc ;  insuffidently  worked, 
burnt,  imperfectly  welded,  too  much  or  too  little  carboniied,  too  high-  or  too  tow-tempered,  pertni- 
nentty  strained  in  cooling,  of  unequal  hardness  or  otherwise  badl,v  manufactured,  punching,  head  too 
small,  stem  and  base  so  heavy  as  to  make  the  roil  too  rigid,  under  side  of  head  loo  sleep  or  narrow, 
orcurring  to  hold  the  fish-plate;  fish-plate  too  short,  narrow,  soft,  or  weak  ;  uneven  surface  or  align- 
ment of  track ;  road-bed  uneven,  clayey,  or  wet ;  ballast  too  shallow  or  too  coatsc,  or  of  nnequal 
depA ;  atone  ballast  on  clay  without  intervening  stratuiu  of  sand  or  gravel,  or  very  fine  broken  atone ; 
nneqaal  lettUng  of  embankment  or  earth  under  the  baiisst ;  lies  rotten,  too  far  apart,  too  thin,  short, 
soft,  or  badly  bedded  ;  base  too  narrow  for  the  surface  and  hardness  of  the  ties ;  steep  grades,  shsrp 
currea,  bigb  speeds,  heavy  weights,  bad  springs ;  wheels  small,  or  with  inelastic  faces ;  sliding  of  the 
wheels;  wheels  worn  into  grooved  faces;  dirt  on  track;  numerous  stops  and  starts;  changes  of 
climate;  and  of  course  heavy  traffic,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  unnecessary  dead  weight  of  cars 
conlJnuallT  drafted  bock  and  forth.  Some  of  these  proiimatc  causes  act  bjr  the  sbtasloD  of  sliding 
wheels,  as  on  steep  grades,  on  curves,  or  from  conicity  of  the  wheels.  Too  great  weight  crashes  the 
metal.     Traction  causes  the  minute  grain,  fibres,  or  particles  of  the  top  of  the  rail  to  be  alternately 
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polled  one  way  by  the  driTen,  then  the  other  way  by  other  wheels,  till  finally  they  are  looaened  and 
rubbed  off. 

The  best  form  of  rail-section  should  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  different  con4ition8  under  which 
it  is  used.  Most  metal  is  required  where  there  is  the  most  wear,  on  the  head ;  the  other  parts  should 
be  as  light  as  experience  safely  dictates.  The  head  should  be  bit>ad  on  the  top  to  give  as  much  wear, 
ing  surface  as  possible.  Examination  of  rail-surfaces  nearly  8  in.  wide  shows  that  they  arc  evenly 
worn  all  over,  forming  a  plane  surface  slightly  inclined  toward  the  running  side.  Whatever  may  be 
the  contour  of  the  face  of  the  wheel  at  first,  it  wears  into  such  form  as  to  bear  all  across  a  wide 
rail.  The  area  of  contact  being  greater  on  a  broad  tread,  the  pressure  per  square  inch  is  smaller, 
and  consequently  the  endurance  increased.  The  breadth  of  the  head  -and  the  depth  necessary  for 
strength  being  ascertained  by  the  ordinary  calculation  for  beams,  and  by  expeiience  under  actual  cr 
similar  circumstances,  the  additional  depth  to  give  consumable  metals  should  depend  on  the  amount 
of  traffic.  Supposing  the  rails  to  be  steel  or  iron  that  will  only  give  way  by  wearing  out,  let  R 
i*epre8ent  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  rcf^iduary  part  of  the  rail,  C  the  cost  of  the  metal  the  traffic  is 
expected  to  consume  in  each  year,  L  the  loss,  including  inconvenience  and  incidental  expenses,  on  each 
renewal,  besides  the  cost  of  the  metal  to  replace  that  consumed,  T  the  intervals  between  renewals, 
and  a  the  rate  of  accumulated  interest  for  that  time.    Then  C  T  will  be  the  consumable  part  of  the 

z  +  cr 

rail,  and  i2  +  C  T'H =  F,  value  of  a  rail  that  will  last  for  ever,  or  the  present  value  of  the 

a 

cost  of  the  rails  and  their  renewals  for  ever,  traffic  being  constant.  Of  course  T,  which  determines 
the  consumable  depth  of  head,  should  be  such  as  to  make  the  above  value  V  the  smallest  possible. 
(See  paper  on  the  **  Comparative  Economy  of  Steel  and  Iron  Rails,"  by  Ashbel  Walsh,  C.  £.,  in 
lyansadiana  of  the  American  InstUute  of  Civil  JEnffineers.)  Suppose  the  residuary  part  of  a  mile  of 
steel  rails  cost  $7,000,  and  its  renewal  $4,000 ;  then,  if  (7  =  $50  per  annum,  T  should  be  about  30 
years,  so  that  CT=  1,600;  if  C=  100,  T  should  be  about  20,  so  that  CT=  1,800 ;  if  C  =  200, 
T  should  be  about  16;  if  C7  =  400,  T  should  be  about  14;  if  (7  =  600,  T  should  be  about  12;  if 
C  =  800,  T  should  be  about  10;  and  if  C=  1,000,  T  should  be  about  8,  so  that  in  this  cxti-eme 
case  the  consumable  part  of  the  head  should  cost  $8,000,  or  more  than  all  the  rest  together,  and  the 
head  would  be  2^  or  2f  in.  deep. 

The  top  comers  of  the  head  should  not  be  much  rounded,  for  that  diminishes  both  th?  width  of 
the  top  and  side  wearing  surfaces ;  and  even  if  rounded  at  first,  it  becomes  nearly  angular  on  the 
outside  by  use.  The  top  of  the  head  should  have  a  convexity  of  about  12  in.  radius.  The  under 
side  of  the  head  should  be  as  broad  as  possible,  to  have  the  greatest  bearing  on  the  top  of  the  fish- 
plate. The  outer  copiers  of  the  under  side  of  the  head  should  not  therefore  be  rounded,  but  sharp. 
This  gives  also  greater  wearing  surface  to  the  side  of  the  head.  The  inclination  of  the  top  of  the 
base  and  bottom  of  the  head,  where  in  contact  with  the  fish-plate,  should  be  about  4  horizontal  to  1 
vei-tical,  or  about  14"  from  horizontal.  As  to  thickness  of  stem,  half  an  inch  for  iron  and  seven- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  for  steel  is  sufficient.  The  base  should  be  broad  so  as  not  to  cut  into  the  cross- 
ties.  For  good  white-oak  ties,  4  in.,  covering  full  80  per  cent,  of  the  ground  under  the  rail,  is  suffi- 
cient, but  not  so  for  ties  of  soft  wood  unless  it  is  very  elastic,  like  cypress.  Soft-wood  ties  require 
40  per  cent,  of  the  ground  under  the  rail,  or  the  bai>c  should  be  4^  in.  or  more.  For  the  edge  of  the 
base  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  is  sufficient.  Tho  base  should  be  thin.  Metal  for  strength  should 
be  put  into  the  head  rather  than  into  the  base.  Experience  seems  to  have  sanctioned  a  height  of 
abaut  4|  in.  for  rails  of  60  lbs.  weight  per  yard,  over  4  in.  for  those  between  50  and  60  lbs.,  and  3^ 
in.  for  those  under  60  lbs.  Bolt-holes  should  be  drilled,  not  punched,  through  the  stem.  The  ba«e 
should  not  be  notched  at  all,  but  the  rail  held  from  traveling  longitudinally  by  straps  connecting  fish- 
bolts and  ties.  The  fish-plates  should  be  of  steel,  and  long  enough.  The  English  practice  of  using 
chairs  does  not  allow  long  fish-plates,  which  are  thus  only  14  in. ;  but  American  should  be,  and  often 
are,  twice  as  long. 

The  committee  proposes  several  patterns  of  rails,  formed  according  to  the  foregoing  principles. 
Fig.  8585  represents  one  of  these  patterns  as  designed  and  adopted  by  Mr.  0.  Chanutc,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Erie  Railway.  No  definite  relation  between  the  proper  weight  of  a  rail  and  the  weight  of  a 
wheel  rolling  over  it  can  be  given.  The  proper  relation  of  the  consumable  part  of  the  rail  is  not 
with  the  weight  on  a  wheel,  but  with  the  amount  and  mode  of  the  traffic  The  ralations  of  breadth 
of  base  are  with  weight  on  rail  and  amount  and  hardness  of  timber  under  it. 

The  really  important  inquiry  is,  what  is  tho  relation  between  the  size  and  elasticity  of  and  the 
weight  on  a  wheel,  and  the  width,  hardness,  and  elasticity  of  the  top  of  the  rail  ?  Experiments  made 
by  Mr.  Cbanute  (see  RttUroad  Oazette^  viii.,  171)  show  that  a  newly-turned  driving-wheel,  5  ft  in 
diameter,  bears  upon  a  rail-surface  only  about  one-fourth  of  a  square  inch.  If,  therefore,  the  weight 
on  such  a  wheel  is  10,000  lbs.,  the  static  pressure  on  the  rail-surface  in  contact  with  it  is  about 
40,000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  the  dynamic  pressure  is  still  more.  If  the  metal  is  so  soft  as  to  crush 
under  this  weight,  as  most  wrought  iron  does,  the  top  of  the  rail  must  not  only  be  disintegrated  so 
as  to  be  easily  wiped  off  by  abrasion,  but  it  must  be  expanded  and  elongated ;  a  permanent  loi^tu- 
dinal  strain  must  take  place,  tending  to  tear  apart  the  lower  part  of  the  head  and  all  below  it ;  and 
if  it  is  not  soon  worn  out,  ultimate  breakage  must  ensue.  Increase  in  weight  at  best  only  postpones 
this  breakage  for  a  short  time.  Many  rail-tops  are  actually  elongated  one-fourth  inch.  A  wheel 
smaller  in  diameter  will  cause  greater  pressure  per  square  inch  than  that  of  a  larger  diameter.  As 
the  crushing  and  consequent  expansion  of  the  metal  extends  but  a  short  distance  below  the  surface, 
all  additional  metal  to  counteract  the  strain  should  be  put  into  the  head. 

For  testing  rails  the  drop  and  the  dead  weight  have  often  been  used  too  exclusively.  They  test 
the  rail  only  as  a  beam,  and  the  metal  only  as  to  brittleness  and  strength.  The  number  of  blows  on 
any  kind  and  pattern  of  rail  very  closely  measures  the  lifetime  of  that  rail  as  compared  with  others 
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of  the  same  kind.  It  fully  discloses  the  defects  of  the  rail,  as  brittleness,  softness,  bad  welding, 
lamination,  etc  This,  however,  docs  not  give  the  relative  endurance  of  iron  and  steel,  as  it  probably 
would  if  each  was  destroyed  only  by  honest  wear.  Steel  lasts  many  times  as  long  as  iron,  not  only 
because  harder,  stronger,  more  elastic  and  homogeneous,  not  coming  to  pieces,  but  perhaps  mainly 
because  as  yet  the  weight  on  its  surface  is  not  great  enough  to  cnish  it ;  whereas  the  weight  on  the 
same  surface  of  iron,  being  too  great  for  the  material,  crushes  and  destroys  the  fibre. 

The  endurance  of  rails  is  so  dependent  on  various  circumstances,  that  no  definite  average  numeri- 
cal value  can  be  given.  Some  early  rails  are  known  to  have  been  in  use  25  or  80  years,  while  new 
and  larger  rails  laid  in  the  same  track  during  part  of  the  same  time  have  given  way  within  two  or 
three  years.  The  means  of  increasing  the  endurance,  besides  increasing  the  sectional  area  of  the 
consumable  part  of  the  rail,  arc  better  metal,  good  ballast,  moderate  speeds,  and  moderate  weights. 

The  breakage  of  rails,  besides  being  due  to  such  well-known  causes  as  ties  placed  too  far  apart  or 
unevenly  laid,  want  of  good  ballast,  bad  joints,  etc.,  is  also  caused  by  the  elongation  of  the  top 
of  the  rail  by  too  great  weight  on  a  wheel  in  proportion  to  the  bearing  surface  and  the  hardness  of 
the  metal.  Rails  break  especially  in  winter,  because  the  material  is  proved  to  be  more  brittle  in 
veiy  cold  weather,  the  road-bed  heaves  irregularly  and  becomes  inelastic,  and  the  top  of  the  head 
being  elongated  produces  permanent  longitudinal  strain,  which  cobperates  with  the  other  causes. 
Insufficient  allowance  for  contraction  by  cold  may  cause  a  longitudinal  tension  acting  against  the 
fish-bolts.  From  a  report  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Chanute,  it  appears  that  on  a  Western  railroad 
there  had  been  no  breakage  for  10  years  after  the  rails  were  laid,  then  200  or  800  in  one  winter, 
and  then  over  6,000  the  next  winter,  showing  that  by  use  the  rails  became  more  breakable. 

Hoarding  the  comparative  value  of  steel  and  iron  rails,  it  seems  probable  that  the  best  iron,  if 
homogeneous  and  the  head  of  uniform  hardness,  so  as  to  wear  off  evenly,  like  steel,  would,  with 
machinery  of  moderate  weight,  wear  a  third  or  even  half  as  long  as  steel.  But,  owing  to  want  of 
homogeneousness  and  uniformity,  the  iron  scales,  splinters,  laminates,  or  somehow  disintegrates  or 
mashes  in  spots  before  it  wears  out.  Iron  rails  of  fair  ordinary  quality  carry  from  2,600,000  to 
6,000,000  tons  freight,  or  from  4,000,000  to  15,000,000  tons  gross  load,  according  to  weights,  grades, 
speeds,  and  other  circumstances.  A  steel  rail  may  last  6  or  10  times  as  long  as  a  really  good  iron 
rail,  15  or  20  times  as  long  as  those  that  pass  for  good,  80  or  40  times  as  long  as  the  common 
nm,  and  60  or  even  100  times  as  long  as  many  rails  made  ten  years  ago,  or  since  imported  from  the 
cinder-heaps  of  Great  Britain. 

Jtail  Manufaehire, — Iron  rails  are  made  by  rolling  together  several  iron  bars,  which  are  collective- 
ly called  a  pile.  The  bars  are  variously  arranged,  and  are  either  of  the  same  width  as  the  pile  or 
shorter ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  arranged  so  as  to  break  joints  and  sometimes  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  grain.  The  top  bar,  which  is  to  form  the  head,  and  is  called  a  "  slab,"  should  be  of 
the  best  hard-hammered,  and  if  possible  elastic,  iron ;  it  should  be  also  homogeneous.  For  a  double- 
headed  rail  a  similar  slab  is  placed  at  the  base  of  the  pile.  For  a  flat-footed  rail  the  base  should  be 
of  strong  and  slightly  ductile  metal.  Between  the  top  and  bottom  bars  puddle-bars  are  placed.  The 
pile  is  heated  in  a  furnace  to  a  welding  heat,  and  hammered  or  rolled  into  a  solid  lump  or  bloom, 
and  then  heated  again  and  rolled  into  the  finished  form.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
welding  be  perfect.  In  cooling  and  straightening,  care  should  be  taken  that  no  permanent  strain 
shall  \^  engendered.  The  following  rules  are  taken  from  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rails  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers : 

**  Select  the  stock  best  adapted  to  each  part,  the  hardest  metal  for  the  head,  the  strongest  for  the 
base.  Use  only  gray  metal,  not  white.  Put  no  old  rails  into  the  head  or  base ;  puddle  thoraughly, 
or  the  metal  will  not  weld  thoroughly.  Cut  off  and  throw  out  all  ends  of  puddle-bars ;  make  the  top 
slab  about  1^  in.  thick  (thicker  will  not  heat  before  the  small  bars  bum);  pile  8  in.  square.  The 
top  slab  should  be  four-rolled  (thrice  heated),  the  bottom  thrice-rolled,  and  the  stem  twice-rolled. 
Each  heating  should  be  uniform  and  thorough  without  burning,  or  the  welding  will  be  imperfect." 

The  welding  of  iron  rails  may  be  thoroughly  tested  by  shearing  off  a  short  piece  from  the  end. 
Each  individual  lamina  will  curl  up  by  itself  and  separate  from  the  others  if  the  welding  is  not 
perfect 

As  the  efficiency  of  welds  depends  on  conditions  not  easily  manageable  by  the  skill  of  the  work- 
men— as,  for  instance,  on  the  absence  of  all  cinders,  and  proper  hammering  at  the  proper  heats — 
wrought  iron,  having  also  fibres  and  a  grain  like  wood,  and  thus  not  being  homogeneous,  is  not  well 
adapted  for  transverse  compressive  strains  and  friction.  The  result  is  that  iron  has  largely  given 
place  to  steel  as  a  material  better  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  rails.  Smce  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess has  been  apolied  in  manufacturing  steel  rails,  their  price  is  not  higher  than  that  of  iron  rails 
of  the  best  quality.  Steel  rails  not  only  possess  a  higher  tensile  and  compressive  strain,  but  are 
hom<^eneous,  the  steel  being  cast  inro  ingots  from  which  they  arc  rolled,  being  thus  free  from  welds. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  newly  discovered  processes  of  Messrs.  Thomas  k  Gilchrist  (see  Stkel), 
for  producing  steel  from  phosphoric  ores,  will  still  further  extend  the  use  of  steel  rails. 

Steel-topped  rails  are  rails  rolled  from  iron  piles  with  a  steel  slab  for  the  head.  Their  manufac- 
ture presents  some  difficulties.  The  steel  and  iron,  welding  at  different  heats,  often  do  not  unite, 
and  a  complete  separation  sometimes  takes  place.  This  difficulty  is  partly  overcome  by  giving  a 
channel  form  to  the  steel  slab. 

Crobsinos. — If  two  tracks  cross  each  other  on  the  same  level,  the  points  of  intersection  between 
each  two  rails  must  be  such  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  on  either  rail,  with- 
out striking  or  mounting  on  the  intersecting  rail.  An  open  space  must  thus  be  left ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  rails  cannot  be  continuous,  but  must  be  broken  at  the  intersecting  points.  In  the  early 
days  of  railroads  the  rails  were  not  broken  on  crossings,  but  one  rail  was  elevated  above  the  other, 
enabling  wheels  to  pass  over  it,  above  the  top  of  the  lower  rail.  The  elevated  rail  was  pivoted  so 
as  to  be  moved  out  of  the  way  for  wheels  rolling  on  the  lower  rail.    Such  crossings  are  still  used 
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sometimes  on  temporary  railroads ;  but  they  have  been  mainly  replaced  by  a  permanent  or  fixed 
crossing,  with  open  spaces,  or  gaps,  through  which  the  flanges  of  wheels  pass.  Fig.  8668  represents 
such  a  fixed  crossing.  To  prevent  the  wheels  from  entering  a  wrong  gap,  thus  mounting  the  rails  and 
leaving  them,  and  to  steady  their  lateral  oscillations  when  approaching  such  points,  guard-rails  and 
wing-rails  are  introduced.  Wing-raib,  so  called  for  the  reason  that  they  are  wings  or  branches  of 
the  main  rails,  are  indicated  in  the  cut  by  the  letter  6  ;  guard-rails,  a  a,  are  separate  from  the 
main  line,  and  are  always  introduced  inside  of  the  parallelogram.  The  wing-  and  ^rd-rails  are 
solidly  connected  with  the  nearest  parallel  rails  by  bolts,  solid  blocks  of  iron  being  mtroduced  be- 
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tween  them.  If  the  intersecting  parallelogram  approaches  the  form  of  a  square,  the  guard-rails 
are  usually  extended  so  as  to  form  a  closed  parallelogram.  Square  crossings  are  the  most  difficult 
tomaintwn. 

Fig.  8589  represents  a  bolted  steel-rail  crossing  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  is  adapted  to  situations  where  the  angle  is  near  to  a  right  angle  (90°).  The  throat 
filling  is  made  of  wrought-iron  bars  crossed  and  fitted  together  at  the  exact  angle,  in  such  manner 
that  it  becomes  a  strong  frame  on  which  the  rails  are  fitted  and  afterward  secured  by  bolts.  On  the 
outside  heavy  braces  are  fitted  into  the  angles  and  secured  by  the  same  bolts.  This  crossing  has  the 
advantage  of  allowing  the  replacement  of  any  worn  part  with  facility,  and  also  of  presenting  but  little 
obstacle  to  proper  tamping  and  leveling  of  the  track. 

Frogs. — ^If  from  one  line  of  rails  there  diverge  one  or  more  branch  lines,  to  enable  the  rolling 
stodc  to  be  transferred  from  one  of  the  Unes  to  another  without  the  use  of  turn-tables  or  traverses, 
switches  are  employed.  In  connection  with  switches  frogs  have  to  be  used.  A  frog  is  the  short  por- 
tion of  two  intersecting  rails  which  run  to  a  point ;  it  is  thus  a  portion  of  a  crossing  when  the  angle 
of  intersection  is  sharp.  Frogs  are  made  either  of  one  solid  piece  of  cast  steel,  or  of  rails  rigidly 
connected  together  by  means  of  iron  blocks  and  bolts,  or  riveted  to  an  iron  plate  forming  its  base. 
Fig.  8690  represents  a  steel-rail  frog  as  commonly  used,  a  a  are  the  wing-rails  which  support  the 
wheels  entering  on  the  point  of  a  frog,  thus  preserving  the  latter  from  great  wear  or  from  breakage. 
On  the  other  rail  of  the  line,  opposite  the  frog,  a  guard-rail  is  placed  to  steady  the  wheels  laterally 
and  prevent  the  fianges  from  striking  on  the  frog-point.  Frogs  ai*e  difficult  to  maintain  on  account 
of  the  hard  blows  which  they  receive  from  wheels  possing  over  them,  notwithstanding  the  wing-  and 
guard-rails.  To  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  blows,  an  elastic  base  is  sometimes  laid  under  the 
frogs,  which  are  then  called  daxHc  frogs.  In  the  Mansfield  frog,  the  base  is  composed  of  alternate 
layers  of  wood  and  iron.    Rubber  is  also  used  sometimes  for  the  bases. 

A  spring-frog^  or  as  it  is  also  called  a  main-line  ft^y  gives  a  continuous  bearing  for  one  line ;  that 
is,  its  point  comes  close  against  one  rail  (that  of  the  main  line),  leaving  no  intermediate  chan- 
nel. This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  fipring  acting  on  a  movable  wing-rail,  in  such  manner 
that  the  frog-point  comes  in  contact  with  the  rail  of  the  main  line.  If  a  train  of  the  branch  line 
passes  over  such  a  frog  in  the  direction  toward  which  the  frog  is  pointing,  the  flanges  of  the  wheels 
force  the  wing-rail  out,  opening  a  channel  which  closes  itself  afterward  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
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spring.    If  the  train  of  the  branch  line  passes  over  this  frog  in  the  opposite  dii'ection,  the  wing-rail 
is  shoved  by  the  action  of  the  guard-rail,  which  guides  the  wheel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line, 
keeping  the  wheels  at  gauge. 
Fig.  3591  represonts^a  spring-frog  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  of  FhxUdclphia.    a 


ia  the  plate ;  b,  tbe  last  rail ;  c,  the  ipring-nil ;  d,  Ihe  f  rog-polat ;  e,  bousing  (or  Bpringi ;  and  /,  tbe 
cioiB-bar.  The  two  pieces  of  rail  whicb  form  tbe  point  are  dovetailed  together,  and  ore  aecured  b; 
two  or  more  beavj  rivets  through  the  web,  beudes  the  riveting  through  the  bed-plate.  Tbe  spring- 
raij  (oT  niovable  wing-rai!)  tie*  oloee  to  the  Bide  of  the  point,  and  is  retained  there  bj  strong  spriagg. 
The  standard  length  of  tins  frog  is  16  ft.  for  any  required  angle. 

A  eran-over  Imci,  shown  in  11);.  8Sf>:i,  is  a  short  diurnal  line  connecting  two  parallel  tracks  so 
as  to  enable  trains  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  If  desired,  or  isolating  them  at  will ;  for  which 
purpose  at  eacb  end  of  the  oonnecting  track  are  placed  switcties. 

SwncHiis  ((or  interlocking  switches  Bee  Sionals)  are  movable  rails,  constituting  essential!;  a  por- 
tion of  the  track,  b;  means  of  which  a  connection  ^^ 
may  be  established  between  the  main  line  and  a 
branch  or  side  track,  and  the  continuity  of  tbe 
mUn  line  be  broken ;  or  the  latter  may  be  re-    ; 
stored,  breaking  off  the  connection  with  the  branch. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  switched  in  use  :  the  (fui- 
end  neUth,  which  is  general);  employed   in  thiB 
country,  and  the  tpUS-taU  anUK,  or  pennU,  which 
in  Europe  is  used  delusively.    The  former  is  Illus- 
trated in  Yig.  3fi98.     If  .^  ^'  represents  the  moin  line,  BB  and  C  C  are  two  branches  or  fidings, 
diverniDg  from  the  main  line  to  the  ripht  and  left.     8  S  are  two  movable  rails,  o£  which  the  ends 
nearest  to  the  branching  railn  are  called  Ioa>,  and  those  farthest  from  it  are  called  hedl.    The  tecla 
are  fixed  points  around  which  the  toes  move.    Switch-rails  are,  however,  not  pivoted  at  their  heels, 
but  are  connected  to  the  sdjaceDt  rails  by  ash-bars,  their  considerable  length  permitting  the  small 
amount  of  motion  required.    Switch-rails  arc  connected  together  b;  several  tie-rods,  r  r.    Their  loet 
rest  on  a  head-ekair  (a  simple  iron  plate  or  oasliog),  which  also  supports  tlio  ends  of  the  fixed  rails. 
The  amount  of  motion  of  the  toes  each  wa;  is  ^led  the  ihroa  of  the  switch,  and  is  nsuall;  B  in. 
^^  The  switch  is  moved  b; 
"•*■  means  of  a  rod  if  con- 
a      ne<!ting  It  with  the  lever 
^      L,  whicb  is  pivoted  on 
^      a  stand  jD.     In  each  po- 
sition of  the  awiteh  the 
lever  is  usual!;  loiAcd. 
The    engraving    repns 
B'     sents  the  switch  in  po> 
'      sition  for  the  main  line ; 
C      if  the  connection  should 
bo  made  with  one  of  the 
branches,  the  toes  of  the 
switch  would  be  moved 
so  an  to  place  them  in 
line  with  the  respective 
branch.  The  switch  rep- 
KMnted  is  the  so-called  three-throw  switch,  as  it  joins  thre«  tracks.     When  it  connects  two  tracks 
only,  it  is  called  simply  a  single  switch.    The  prindpsl  objection  to  the  stub-swiicbea  is  that  they 
cause  a  broken  join^  ss  their  toes  cannot  be  rigidly  connected  like  Ihe  other  joints  of  the  r^ls ;  and 
although  the  chairs  provide  partly  for  the  strength  of  the  ends,  the  open  space  which  [s  left  between 
these  ends  becomes  graduall;  increased  b;  the  blows  from  passing  wheelB,  which  move  the  rails  apart 
until  the  space  allowed  for  expansion  at  the  neighboring  joints  is  all  transferred  to  the  Ewitch-jointa. 
This  largely  increases  the  wear  of  switches  and  (he  rolling  stock,  though  this  diBadvantage  can  bo 
much  diminished  by  proper  care.     In  Doolfji't  ituh-neUeh,  the  toes  of  the  movable  rails  are  placed  one 
a  Few  feet  back  of  the  other,  bo  that  only  one  pair  of  whcele  passes  over  each  at  a  time. 

The  ^it-  or  pmnt-aaUcJi  Is  represented  in  Fig,  8G9'1.     jl  ia  a  rail  of  the  main  line,  and  B  of  tlie 


branch,  both  continuous ;  A'  and  B  arc  the  movable  rails,  called  ton;n>cs  or  points,  Ihe  ends  of  which 
are  pluied  oR  to  a  pidnt  so  as  to  Gt  up  closely  to  the  CDatiDOOiis  raits,  which  are  called  slodt-rniln. 
To  leave  no  projection  ngainst  which  the  flanges  may  strike,  the  end  of  the  point-rail  is  planed  down 
to  u  to  fit  under  the  flange ;  or  the  stock-rail  is  notched  or  cranked  to  receive  the  end  of  the  point. 
Tba  toi^meB  are  connected  to  tie-rods  and  the  swltch-tever  in  the  usual  manner.  The  diagram  rep- 
resents (he  switch  in  position  for  the  mnin  line.  Should  it  be  shifted  so  as  to  bring  the  ndl  B  close 
to  the  rail  Ay  the  switch  would  be  in  position  for  tbe  branch. 

101  . 
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7^  lAne-tAnne  tpUt-iicileh  is  Tepre«eDted  Id  Fig.  SE9S.  In  IhU  odIj  the  two  ouMide  r^k  are  con- 
tinuous, while  the  otbera  kre  pointi  arranged  in  two  pairs,  each  pair  having  one  nil  ot  the  centre  or 
main  line.  The  arrangement  shown  in  the  diagrem  ha^  the  seanxl  pair  of  ptdnts  placed  immediatel; 
bejond  the  heel  of  the  Brst  pur  of  pointi,  which  is 
preferable.  If  the  split-Bwltcbes  are  placed  on  the 
track  so  that  the  tnias  nin  over  them  in  the  direc- 
tion from  the  heels  to  the  points,  tliej  are  called 
"  tilling  points ; "  and  if  in  the  opposite  war,  they 
are  called  "facing  poiot»."  The  difference  lies 
only  in  use,  not  in  construction. 

Sa/ttg-tailtha  are  so  Called  from  the  fact  that 
they  prevent  the  train  from  leaving  the  track  wheth- 
er thpy  are  set  right  or  wron^.  Referring  to  Fig.  SSM,  it  is  clear  that  when  the  points  are  "  trail- 
ing," and  are  set  wrong  for  the  approaching  train,  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  will  force  their  way  be- 
tween the  point-rail  and  the  stock-i-ail.  To  facilitate  this  action  without  injury  to  the  connection 
with  the  Bwilch-Iever,  counlerweii^hled  levers  have  been  used  in  England,  In  this  country  this  ar- 
rangement has  been  impruved  by  tlie  lotraduction  of  a  rubber  sprin;;  in  the  rods  which  operate  the 
switch,  in  such  manner  that  all  strain  coming  on  the  rods  is  received  by  the  spring  8,  Fig.  309*. 
This  switch  is  widely  known  and  used  as  the  Loraa  tafeiy-tmUh,  from  the  name  of  its  originator. 

Some  improvements  on  the  foregoing  switch  will  be  found  In  AinMmrrOt't  lafffymteh,  Rg, 
SE06,  in  which  the  two  tongues  arc  of  ditferent  lengths,  and  the  stock-rail  B  of  the  loofiest 
tongue  A  is  bent  outward  for  a  certain  distance  of  Its  longib.  The  whole  amount  of  its  lateral  de- 
flection Is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  head  of  the  rail,  thus  atlowlni!  the  projecting  point  of  the  tongue 
to  be  comparatively  blunt,  and  to  have  its  base  but  little  diminished  in  breadth.  The  edge  of  the 
tongue  A  which  Is  innde  ot  the  track  cjinddes  with  that  of  the  stock-rul  (before  it  refuses  the 
point) ;  and  as  the  heads  ^^ 

ot  the  two  rails  are  also  at  '°*^ 

the  Mune  height,  the  trains 
pass  over  the  switch  with- 
out Jar  or  injury.    Oppo- 
sito  the  point  of  the  pro- 
jecting tongue  is  placed  a 
guard-rail   C,   which   pre- 
vents   the    fiaoget    from 
Mriklng  on  the  projectod 
point.     Before   the  other 
wiieel  reaches  the  point  of 
the  shorter  tongue  S,  the 
longest  tongue  acts   as  a 
guard-rail,  in  whatever  po- 
sition the  switch  may  be,  and  thug  protects  the  point  of  the  toi^e  B  agjunst  wheel-flaiM!e«.    By 
means  of  a  spc<dal  mechanism  connected  with  the  spring  acting  on  the  rod  R,  the  switch,  if  set  for  the 
siding  while  b  train  on  the  main  line  moving  in  the  direction  toward  which  the  switch  is  poinUng  passes 
over  it,  sets  itself  right  for  the  main  line.    The  action  of  the  spring  Is  such  that  the  oonneetion  with 
Hm  Bwltdi-lev>-r  is  ngid,  until  afti-r  the  switch  is  "  home  "  (filling  close  lo  the  rail). '   This  amnge- 
ment  prevents  the  throwing  over  of  tlie  lever  in  case  snow  or  dirt  is  lodged  betweot  the  point  and  the 
■tock-rail,  ^us  necessitating  the  removal  of  the  obstnicling  matei-ial.    (See  Journal  oflAa  f^aiUtlia 
IiutUute,  April,  1879.) 

The  tiit^eJoriffue  or  Thimntf/er  tirUA,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  composed  of  bat  one  movable 
tongne,  while  the  other  tongue  is  fiied.  The  movable  tongue  projects  beyond  the  other,  and  accord- 
ing to  its  position  acts  as  a  guard-rail,  fordng  the  wheels  on  the  other  aide  either  to  oonlinue  on  the 
unbroken  rail  or  on  the  Hied  tontrue. 

The  Wharton  mniieh,  which  is  one  of  the  be«  forms  in  use,  is  represented  in  ng.  8067.  It  leave* 
the  main  line  conUnuous  and  unbroken.    A  A'  are  the  continuous  main-line  rails,  and  B  B  two 


movable  raits  of  the  aiding;.  B  \s  a  grooved  rail  with  a  point  fitting  to  its  stock^ul  A,  and  B  la 
gradually  elevated  above  the  rail  j1'  to  a  height  sufficient  to  allow  the  wheel-flanges  to  clear  the  rail 
A'.  The  two  switch-rails,  which  are  tied  with  rods,  are  acted  upon  by  the  weighted  lever  2^  The 
engraving  represents  the  swiich  open,  in  which  case  trains  moving  in  ^ther  direction  on  the  taiaa 
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lioe  are  entirelj  unaffected  by  the  switch.  Should  the  switch  be  thrown  oyer  for  the  siding,  the 
grooved  raU  B  guides  the  flange  of  one  wheel  for  the  siding,  while  at  the  same  time  the  other  wheel 
mounts  on  the  elevated  rail  B.  Its  flange  then  clears  the  rail  A\  and  is  afterward  carried  gradually 
down  to  the  proper  level  of  the  track.  E  and  D  are  two  safety  castings  which,  in  case  of  a  train 
runzung  out  of  the  siding  while  the  switch  is  open,  guide  the  wheels  to  the  main  line.  Casting  E 
guides  the  flange  of  the  wheel  running  over  it  laterally,  and  casting  D  elevates  the  flange  of  the 
wheel  running  over  it  to  clear  the  r&il  A'.  The  curved  rail  C  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  is  movable  at 
the  other;  it  is  connected  to  the  rocking  shaft  of  the  lever  L,  so  that  when  the  switch  stands 
open  the  rail  C  lies  away  from  the  rail  A\  and  fits  close  to  it  if  the  switch  is  set  for  the  siding.  Its 
object  is  to  set  the  switch  right  by  the  automatic  action  of  the  train  in  case  the  switch  is  "  trailing," 
if  by  mistake  it  is  set  for  the  siding.  If  in  such  case  a  train  moves  in  the  direction  toward  which 
the  switch  is  pointing,  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  will  force  their  way  between  the  rail  A'  and  the  mov- 
able rail  C,  which  being  connected  with  the  rocking  shaft  will  throw  it  over,  together  with  the  weight- 
ed lever  Z,  and  thus  set  the  switch  for  the  main  line.  From  the  above  it  will  be  understood  that  as 
trains  passing  to  or  from  the  siding  are  subjected  to  rockicg,  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  one  of 
the  rails,  a  slowing  up  of  the  speed  is  necessary. 

Tr€tp^9  switch  is  a  combination  of  the  stub-end  and  the  point  switch.  It  is  so  arrnnfred  that  the 
points  of  the  tongues  are  held  to  fit  against  the  stock-rails  by  volute  springs  (or  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  rails),  while  their  heels,  together  with  the  stock-rails,  are  moved  to  be  set  for  cither  portion. 

TimM-TABLES  are  platforms  by  means  of  which  the  engine  or  cars  mav  be  turned  around.  This  is 
effected  by  excavating  a  pit  under  a  portion  of  the  track,  and  laying  in  the  bottom  of  this  pit  a  circu- 
lar track,  upon  which  a  platform,  supported  by  friction- wheels,  is  made  to  revolve.  A  great  many 
plans  have  been  devised  to  eifect  this  object. 

Turn-tables  are  generally  made  of  wrought  iron,  but  wood  is  also  used  in  their  construction.  Caft- 
iron  turn-tables  are  largely  used  in  this  country.    Fig.  8098  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  such 
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a  table,  which  consists  of  four  cast-iron  arms  or  beams,  secured  to  a  oast-iron  centre-box.  In  the 
centre  of  tliis  box  is  placed  the  peculiar  pivot  upon  which  the  table  turns.  (See  vertical  cross-section 
of  the  centre-box.  Fig.  8699.)  At  the  outer  ends  of  the  arms  are  cross-girts  carrying  wheels  to  swing 
clear  of  a  circular  track-rail,  and  upon  which  rail  these  wheels  rest  when  the  table  tips,  but  they 
swing  dear  of  it  in  turning.  In  the  centre  of  the  pit  is  placed  a  conical  centre-post,  with  a  broad  base 
resting  on  a  fiim  foundation  of  stone.  This  post  extends  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  centre^box.  The 
top  of  the  post  is  made  hemispherical,  and  on  it  rests  a  cast-iron  cap,  carrying  a  set  of  steel  plates 
grooved  and  filled  with  conical  steel  rollers.  The  whole  weight  of  the  table  and  engine  rests  on  these 
steel  rolls  in  turning.  A  cap  of  cast  iron  rests  on  the  top  steel  plate,  and  to  this  cap  the  centre-box 
is  suspended  on  a  circle  of  bolts,  with  a  layer  of  wood  between  the  box  and  cap.  By  taking  out  this 
wood,  thinning  it,  or  adding  more  to  it,  the  table  can  be  adjusted  in  height.  Upon  the  arms  cross- 
ties  are  laid,  and  to  these  ties  rails  similar  to  those  on  the  road 
are  secured.  The  pit  is  usually  built  with  a  curbing  of  stone,  and 
in  the  centre  is  built  a  strong  foundation  of  a  size  suitable  to 
carry  a  top  stone.  The  pit  is  deepest  in  the  centre,  and  grows 
shallower  toward  the  circumference,  ending  in  a  level  plateau  for 
the  reception  of  the  drcular  track.  This  track,  carefully  leveled, 
rests  on  well-laid  sills — stone  or  iron  preferable  to  wooden  sills. 
One  man,  with  a  lever  of  such  a  length  as  will  extend  over  the 
curbing  of  the  pit,  can  with  ease  turn  the  heaviest  engine  on  this 
table.  If  steel  is  used  for  the  centre-plates  and  rollers,  the  table 
turns  more  easily  and  is  more  durable.  The  rolls  ought  to  be 
oiled,  and  if  cleaned  at  least  every  three  months  they  are  very 
durable.  In  regard  to  diameter  of  table  to  suit  any  particular 
case,  the  larger  diameters  are  the  best,  as  the  engine,  either  with 
empty  or  with  full  tender,  can  be  most  readily  balanced ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  load  be  in  all  cases  brought  over  the  centre  of  the  table,  so  as  to  have  no  appreciable 
weight  on  the  drcular  track. 

Travene-iablca  arc  low  carriages  or  platforms  mounted  on  small  wheels,  which  run  on  rails  laid 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  road.  Two  rails  laid  on  these  platforms,  forming  an  elevated  portion  of 
the  track,  receive  a  car  which  is  to  be  transferred  to  another  track.  The  rails  on  which  the  platform 
moves  may  be  laid  temporarily  on  top  of  the  rails  of  the  road ;  or,  as  is  most  ooromonly  the  case,  the 
table  moves  on  a  railway  of  its  own  laid  in  a  pit,  so  that  the  suiface  of  the  table  is  on  the  level  of 
the  track.  Traverse-tables  are  chiefly  used  in  car-shops  and  in  buildings  where  cars  are  kept  when 
not  in  use. 

A  Car-Rvtlacir  is  a  device  for  repladng  cars,  locomotives,  etc.,  accidentally  off  the  track.  The 
replacer  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  and  represented  in  Fig.  3600,  consists  of  a  pair 
of  double  inclined  planes,  with  hooks  for  securing  them  to  the  track,  and  provided  with  rails  to  guide 
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the  vheel  inward  to  the  track.  Tbe  base  ot  tbe  inoUned  pluiea  lies  an  the  croaB^ies,  and  the  nrfacc 
rUea  trom  the  b>Bc  at  eivh  end  toward  the  centre,  so  that  cars  can  oome  oa  from  either  din<ciioD. 
Each  plane  U  provided  wilb  rails  ot  luitablc  iieaiga  to  receive  the  wheels.    The  one  (A)  which  is  to 

take  the  wheel  that  is  inside  of  the 

•**  track  hM  a  mil  for  tbe  flange  of 

the  wheel  to  run  on,  and  raises  the 

vheel  high  enough  to  carry  tbe  tread 

of  the  wheel  on  to  the  rail ;   tbe 

plane  {IC)  that  is  to  take  the  wheel 

that  ia  outside  of  tJie  tnuL  has  a 

rail  (i)  for  the  tread  of  the  wheel 

n  on,  carrying  the  wheel  high 

jh  to  take  the  flange  over  tbe 

ran.    The  surface  of  the  planes  ia  covered  with  wrought-iron  plate,  and  tbe  rails  arc  of  steel. 

ExFxaiiuKTS  DFON  PiRuiNiNT  Wat. — A  toDg  serics  of  eipcrimeDtB  on  the  slabilitj  of  permanent 
waj  were  made  in  Germanv  bv  Baron  von  Weber.  (See  "  Die  Slabililit  des  Gefusos  der  Elsenbahn- 
Geleise,  Ton  M.  Freihcrr  von  Weber,"  Weimar,  1869;  Eugineering,  i.,  2B4 ;  Raibroad  Oaattit,  ii., 
1870.)  They  are  alrikinglj  demonstrative  of  the  small  amount  of  subility,  which,  to  use  the  author's 
own  words,  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  disturbii^  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  that  almost 
any  one  of  these  influences  would  destroy  llic  structure  if  it  were  not  that  the  very  load  Itself  (that 
ii,  ot  the  trains)  increases  the  stabtlitj  through  the  agency  of  the  friction  between  (he  wheels  and 
rails.  In  Baron  Weber's  opinion,  Che  tendency  of  advanced  railway  pranlice  is  to  abandon  the  ordi- 
nary system  of  iron  or  steel  rails  fiicd  on  wooden  sleepers  for  the  use  of  pcimanent-way  structuree 
formed  of  iron  alone ;  and  he  oonsiders  that  ultimately  tines  of  rails  will  be  constructed  %i  continuous 
girders,  strong  enough  to  resist  all  the  actions  of  the  rulling  stock,  and  resting  directly  upon  prop- 
erly prepared  ground,  without  the  intervention  of  interm^isLe  members  of  perishable  materials. 
Tlio  chsracterialic  structure  of  the  permanent  way  haa  not  changed  much  ainee  the  time  these  eiperi- 
meots  were  made.  Valuable  information  can  be  had  from  the  dats  deduced,  full  details  of  which 
win  be  found  in  the  works  above  named. 

Woria  for  RtfireRM. — "Manual  for  Railroad  Eagineers  and  Enginecrlni;  Students,"  Toac  ;  "Tbe 
Held  Practice  of  Uying  out  Circular  Curves  for  Itallroads,"  Trautwinc,  Philadelphia,  1872 ;  "  The 
Qvil  Engineer's  Pocket  Boak,"  Trautwine,  Philadelphia,  1872;  "Permanent  Way,  Kolling  Stock, 
and  Technical  Worklncs  of  Railways,"  Couche,  tranalnted  by  J,  Edwsrds  Wilson,  London,  181»; 
"Handbuch  fur  Specielle  Giaenbahn-Technik,  von  Edmund  Ileusinger  von  Waldegg,"  Leipsic,  181S, 
1874,  187S,  1870;  "  Methods  for  tbe  Computation  from  Dln^rams  of  Preliminary  and  Tlnal  Esti- 
mates of  IWiway  Earthwork,"  Wellington,  New  York,  1S75 ;  "The  Economic  Theory  of  the  loca- 
tion of  Railways,"  Wellington,  K'ev  fork,  1BT7  ;  "  Railway  Appliances,"  Barry,  LAodoD  and  New 
York,  1873;  "The  RooU-Hasler's  AsBi.'<tant  and  Section- Uaalci's  Guide,"  Huntington,  New  York, 
1876.  See  also  the  following  periodicals :  Jiailroad  OaalU.  Kcw  York ;  Raiimiii  K'arld,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Raitmon  Reviein,  Chicago  ;  Organ  fiir  dit  ForUchrilU  da  EUmbahniceieJu,  Wieebaden  ;  Rmue 
OiniraU  det  Chemiru  dt  Ftr,  Paris  ;    Tlu  Engineer,  London  ;  Engitiefring,  London.  T.  F.  K. 

KAILilOAD  CAILS.  Principles  or  Kunnino  Qeab.— The  essential  features  of  the  construction 
of  railroad  care,  differentiating  them  from  vehicles  used  on  common  roads,  are  :  1,  the  wheels,  wblch 
have  fisngea  to  keep  (hem  on  the  track ;  2,  the  conical  tread  of  their  wheeln,  so  made  in  order  to 
diminish  the  resistance  on  curves ;  H,  tbe  location  of  the  aile-bearlngs  outaide  of  tbe  hubs  of  Ihe 
wheels,  la  order  to  facilitate  a  constant  and  perfect  lubrication  of  the -journals  and  an  easy  eicliange 
of  womout  besrinc^  by  new  ones,  necessitating  the  rigid  atlacbmeni  ot  the  wheels  to  their  ailes  ; 
4,  the  location  of  the  wheels  under  the  car-body,  so  (hat  its  width  may  not  be  limited  by  the  gauge 
of  the  Crack. 

The  aharpnesa  of  railrond  curves  puts  a  limit  to  tbe  length  of  the  rigid  wheel-base  of  a  car,  and 
consequently  to  tbe  length  of  Che  car  itself.  The  difficulties  arising  from  this  iiave  been  largely 
obviated  in  (his  country  by  applying  trucks,  by  means  of  which  the  '  "  '  '  '■---•---  ^- 
divlded  into  two  short  wheel-bases,  mutui"    '    '  '     " 

take  a  radial  position  on  a  curve,  and  y 
track,  has  also  been  made. 

The  dependence  of  the  relative  movement  of  two  wheels  fastened  rigidly  on  one  aile  prevents 
easy  running  on  curves,  as  it  causes  a  longitudinal  alip  ot  the  wheel  IravcHng  on  tbe  oi.ter  rail  of 
the  curve,  ^ia  mil  being  longer  than  the  inner  rail.  To  obriute  this,  the  treads  ot  the  wheela  arc 
made  conical,  so  that  (bo  outer  wheel,  with  its  flaoge  closer  i«  tbe  rait  on  a  curve,  runs  on  a  larger 
diameter  than  the  inner  one.  If  the  wheel  ia  properly  cooed  with  relation  to  the  curve,  no  longitu- 
dinal slip  will  Cake  plarc :  but  an  all  railroad  curves  are  not  of  the  same  radius,  no  one  wheel  con 
he  adjusted  to  lit  all.  In  practice  ailea  are  never  Independent  of  each  other.  Two  or  more  are 
usually  held  rigillv  connected  by  a  frame,  and  thus  tbe  advantage  of  the  forward  outer  wheel  run- 
ning on  a  larger  diameter  on  a  curve  is  somewhat  diminished  by  (he  rear  outer  wheel  running  on  a 
amailer  dia-neter.  The  conditions  that  should  be  fulfilled,  in  order  (o  make  (he  movement  of  cars 
on  a  curve  aa  eaay  as  on  a  straight  line,  arc  :  1,  the  radial  position  of  each  axle  ;  2,  the  transforma- 
tion of  every  pair  of  wheels  into  a  cone,  the  summit  of  which  ia  the  centre  of  the  curve ;  8,  destruc- 
tion of  the  centrifugal  force,  independently  of  the  reaction  caused  by  the  elevation  of  the  ouler 
rail ;  4,  coupling  of  (be  cars  such  that  the  force  exerted  on  the  draw-bar  shall  in  no  way  influence 
the  portion  of  the  wlieels  relatively  to  ihe  track.  Tlie  Iwo  wheels  of  the  aamo  axle  are  sometime? 
arranged  to  revolve  independcnCly  of  each  oCher,  in  order  to  avmJ  Che  longitudinal  slip  made  by  the 
wheel  rolling  on  the  outer  rail  ot  a  curve.  But  devices  of  this  kind  are  aeldom  used,  aa  railway 
rolling  stock  has  to  be  oonsCruotcd  so  aa  to  run  to  tbe  best  advantage  on  a  ilndght  track,  which 
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requirea  {wnllel  siles  nnd  cjlindriesl  wheels.  The  diitance  betwe^i  the  extreme  rigid  axles  of  » 
car  is  a,  very  important  fartor  in  the  curre  leaiitance,  utd  is  limited  hj  the  sharpoess  of  a  i-urre. 
The«boTt«r  the  rigid  wbeel-baae,  the  more  ensiljwill  the  car  run  on  acnrvc;  but  pi'Sctice  has  ehown 
that  jiladng  the  axles  as  close  together  as  the  wheels  wi!l  admit  (the  tracks  of  American  rolling 


nodi  were  formerN  so  msdc),  allhou^h  farorable  to  the  moTemenl  on  curves,  produces  f;t«tt  osdlla- 
liimi  oa  a  straight  line.  On  Euro]>eaQ  cars,  where  the  axles  arc  rigidlj  held  in  position  b;  the  fraioe 
of  the  car,  the  ri^  wheel-base  is  considerablj  longer  than  on  American  cars,  although  the  car-lxKlics 
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are  shorter.  The  length  of  a  European  car  is  limited  by  the  wheel-base,  as  too  much  of  overhang- 
ing weight  would  not  be  faTorable  for  stability ;  and  the  wheel-base  is  limited  by  the  sharpest  curves 
of  the  road.  At  a  convention  held  in  Dresden,  the  maximum  lengths  of  wheel-base  for  cars  running 
on  roads  with  different  curves  were  fixed  by  Grerraan  engineers  as  follows : 


Radius  of  curve  in  feet.  .T87  to  984  I  984  to  1,181 
Wheel-base 12  ft.  15  ft. 


1,181  to  1.609 
16  ft.  6  in. 


1,509  to  1,968  I  1,968  to  X 
19  ft.  8i  in.    I     24  ft. 


There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  length  of  the  American  car,  the  rijB^id  wheel-base  having  no 
influence.  The  American  car  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  vehicles,  each  truck  being  a 
separate  vehicle — ^the  trucks  being  coupled  through  their  centres  by  the  frame  of  the  car.  There  is 
thus  a  great  difference  between  American  and  £uropcan  rolling  stock ;  and  hence  they  are  sepa- 
rately described. 
American  Railroad  Gars. 

Railroad  cars,  according  to  the  service  wliich  they  perform,  are  divided  into  two  principal  classes 
— passenger  and  freight  cars. 

Pa8tenger  Can, — ^The  prime  requisites  of  these  cars  are  comfort  and  safety.  The  longer  the  car, 
or  the  further  apart  its  points  of  support,  the  less  are  its  oscillations ;  the  greater  the  independence 
between  the  body  of  the  car  and  its  running  gear,  the  smaller  is  the  transmitted  intensity  of  shocks 
caused  by  the  roughness  of  the  track  and  by  a  sudden  change  of  the  direction  of  running.  In  these 
particulars  American  cars  surpass  those  of  European  construction. 

A  railroad  car  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  car-body,  frame,  coupling  gear,  running  gear,  and 
brakes.  The  last  apparatus  is  treated  in  a  separate  article.  (See  Brailes.)  Figs.  S601  and  S602  are 
lon^dtudinal  and  plan  sections  of  the  passenger  car  used  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.* 

The  Car-Body  and  F%Uings. — ^The  disposition  of  seats  is  such  that  there  is  one  seat  for  every  two 
passengers,  and  one  window  to  each  seat.  The  backs  of  the  seats  are  reversible,  so  that  passengers 
can  always  face  the  direction  toward  which  the  train  moves.  In  the  centre  is  a  passage  through  the 
length  of  the  car  communicating  by  doors  with  the  outside  platforms,  admitting  thus  an  intercom- 
munication through  the  whole  train.  On  each  side  of  a  platform  are  steps.  Ventilation  is  obtained 
principally  by  a  special  construction  of  the  roof,  which  in  its  centre,  through  the  length  of  the  car, 
has  an  air  space  or  channel  called  the  ^  clear-story,"  on  both  sides  of  which  are  small  windows  and 
ventilators — the  latter  being  openings  (see  ee.  Fig.  8601)  provided  with  slides  or  other  arrange- 
ments to  open  and  shut  them.  Often  in  the  sides  of  the  car-body  itself,  between  but  above  the 
windows,  are  placed  similar  ventilators.  Some  cars  have  at  each  end,  above  the  doors,  a  long 
rectangular  aperture,  which  can  be  shut  or  opened.  The  roof  of  the  car  projects  so  as  to  cover  the 
platforms,  and  is  usually  provided  at  its  extremities  with  sheet-iron  aprons,  extending  a  few  indies 
downward  to  prevent  cinders  and  smoke  from  entering  the  car  through  the  ventilators.  The  heating 
of  cars  is  effected  either  by  the  ordinary  iron  stoves,  placed  one  in  eadi  end  of  the  vehicle ;  by  air- 
heaters,  which  force  the  hot  air  to  circulate  throng  pipes  placed  a  little  above  the  floor  on  both 
sides  of  the  car,  with  branches  under  every  seat ;  or  by  hot-water  apparatus  (see  IIeating  bt  Steau 
AND  Hot  Water).  The  lighting  is  accomplished  by  lamps,  usually  suspended  from  the  roof,  burning 
candles,  oil,  or  gas,  which  last,  in  a  compressed  state,  is  carried  in  a  metallic  cylindrical  tank, 
attached  under  the  frame  of  the  car. 

The  construction  of  the  body  of  the  car  is  exhibited  in  Figs.  «3601  and  3602.  The  frame,  wliich 
is  always  of  wood  and  solidly  connected  with  the  car-body,  consists  of  two  longitudinal  outside  sill?, 
which  are  connected  at  their  ends  by  two  cross-pieces,  fonning  a  rectan:i^e  whidi  is  strengthened  by 
four  inside  longitudinal  sills,  and  two  iron  truss-rods,  a  a.  The  truss-rods,  through  brackets  and  two 
wooden  cross-pieces,  support  the  frame  in  the  middle.  Iron  rods,  666,  brace  the  frame  laterally. 
The  frame  is  supported  on  two  wooden  beams,  called  bolst«>rs,  BB^  whidi  arc  bolted  to  it  and  carry 
the  centre-plates,  CC.  The  bolsters  are  trussed  by  iron  rods,  ece.  The  platforms,  PP^  are  sup- 
ported on  separate  frames,  which  consist  of  four  longitudinal  sills,  two  of  which  extend  to  the 
bolsters,  as  seen  in  the  figures,  and  an  end  cross-piece.  They  are  provided  with  foot-steps  on  both 
sides,  and  hand-rails.  To  them  are  attached  the  hand-brake  spindles,  DD.  EE  are  the  dust- 
guaixlit,  usually  of  leather,  which  cover  the  space  between  the  platforms  of  adjoining  cars,  preventing 

the  dust  from  rising  from  under  the  cars.  These 
are  not  always  used.  The  ordinary  coupling  gear 
consists  of  a  wrought-iron  draw-head  A^  whidi  is 
attached  between  the  two  inside  sills  of  the  plat- 
form, and  which  performs  also  the  duty  of  a  buf- 
fer. Its  construction  will  be  understood  from  the 
illustration.  The  pulling  or  pushing  force,  exerted 
on  the  draw-head,  is  imparted  to  the  car  throus:h 
a  spiral  or  rubber  spring  8^  which  is  placed  be- 
tween two  iron  plates,  pp^  the  latter  being  held 
in  position  by  two  iron  guides,  G  (7,  which  are 
bolted  to  the  sills.  The  draw-heads  of  two  cars 
are  coupled  by  a  loose,  shackling  iron  link  r, 
which  is  held  fast  by  pins.  Fig.  3603  represents  two  draw-beads  when  coupled ;  Uie  hole  in  the 
centre,  through  which  the  coupling  link  is  seen,  is  a  safety  device  to  prevent  injury  to  the  hand  of 
the  brakeman  during  the  coupling. 

MUlcr't  Safety  Platform  and  AutrnnaOc  Coupler  is  largely  employed  on  American  passenger  cars. 
Fig.  3604  shows  in  the  end  view  a  longitudinal  section  and  plan  of  a  car  provided  with  it,  also  views 


*  These  aod  serenl  of  the  scroeediog  drawings  are  taken  Vom  advanced  sheets  of  the  **  Osr^Baflder^s  Diotloiiaij.** 
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MM  ^    of  the  coupling  hook  ftnd 

the    buffer    sepsnitel;. 
TbU  platform  id  placed 
in  the  centre-line  of  the 
Plain  silU  of  the  car,  and 
in  provided  with  a  sepa- 
rate buffer  B,  acting  on 
a  spring  G,  which  ia  ad- 
justeii  in  the  same  line. 
Bj  thli  arningenient  it 
U  cluimed  that  the  so- 
called    tclcscopiDg     of 
cars  in  ca^e  of  collision 
U   lesa    liable    to    take 
place  than  if  the  plat- 
forma    were    placed  be- 
low the  main   Bills,   in 
LC  of  the  platfotms  can  be  easily  broken  off.     The  coupler  coosists  of  a  hook  A,  at- 
tacbed  to  the  draw-spring  In  a  similar  manner  as  the  ordinary  draw.bcad,  and  at  the  same  height 
above  the  track,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  outer  end  is 
free  to  move  laterally  a  sufficient  distance-    The  coup- 
iii^  book  projects  beyond  the  platform.     The  stop  C 
i9  to  prercol  accidental  uncoupling.     When  two  cars 
are  brought  together,  the  coupling  hooks,  from  their 
shape,  push  each  other  iiMe,  until  the  Iniffers  £  are 
compressed  bard  on  the  buffer-springs ;  then,  the  points 
of  the  hooks  having  passed  each  other  sufficiently  far, 
the  hooks  are  carried  forwant  by  their  main  springs, 
and  thus  the  coupling  and  compression  are  both  effected 
automatically  at  the  same  time,  and  without  the  use  of 
links  and  pins.    When  two  cara  are  Ibua  coupled  to- 
gether, the  head  of  the  hook  of  each  car  is  under  the 
buffer-beam  of  its  opposite  car,  and  the  platforms  are 
close  together  (about  4  in.  apart).    The  effect  of  thia 
i]  that  one  platform  cannot  be  forced  over  the  other. 
The  compression  makes  the  train  run  steadily,  and  pre- 
vents all  jerking   In  starting  and    stopping.      To  un- 
couple the  cars,  it  is  sufficient  to  reverse  the  lever  D, 
wtiich  la  pivoted  to  the  platform,  and  the  lower  end  of 
which  ia  connocted  to  the  hook  by  a  chain. 

Trtiela. — The  passenger  car  is  supported  on  truck?, 
which  are  so  arranged  as  to  move  laterally  and  around 
their  centres  independently  of  the  car.  The  advantage 
of  this  is  the  reduced  resistance  to  moving  on  curves,  , 
unaffected  by  the  length  of  the  car  and  the  ease  of  mo-  9 
tion  or  stability  of  the  car-body.  Paspenger  cars  bare 
either  fonr.  or  six-wheel  trucks.  The  former  construc- 
tion is  shown  in  Figa.  SHOS  to  3608,  representing  rc- 
Bpectively  the  aide  elevation  (halt  in  section),  plan,  lat- 
eral ctosB-sections  showing  the  spring-gear,  and  end 
elevation,  showing  a  half  section  throngh  the  axle-boi. 
A  wooden  rectangular  frame,  A  A,  BB,  rests  on  four 
rubber  qirings,  K,  of  cylindrical  shape ;  these  are  sup- 
ported on  two  iron  equalizers,  E  E,  which  are  sus- 
pended on  the  axle-boies  placed  outside  of  the  wheels. 
The  jaws  Jot  the  aile-hoxes,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
guide  them,  are  bolted  to  the  frame,  and  are  braced  at 
the  bottom  by  iron  burs.  Tlie  truck-bolster  D  rests  be- 
tween two  wooden  beams,  C  C,  which  are  fastened  to 
the  frame  and  strengthened  by  Itor  tmss-rods,  as  seen 
in  the  illustration,  and  on  six  elliptic  sets  of  springe, 
88,  which  are  supported  on  cast-iron  plates, sospeoded 
from  the  beams  CC  on  hangers  H H.  A  timber,  7", 
joins  the  supports  of  the  springs  of  the  opposite  sides, 
and  prevents  the  falling  of  a  spring  under  the  wheels, 
should  the  former  happen  to  break — for  wbich  purpose 
also  tiie  iron  l>ands  £  A  are  attached,  as  seen  in  Fig.  Sa07. 
Between  the  ends  of  the  bolster  D  nnd  the  truck- 
frame  is  a  play  which  admits  some  motion  to  the  Inl- 
ster,    A  centrc-pUte  e  is  attached  to  the  bolster,  which 

receives  the  oentre-plate  C  (see  Kig.  3602)  of  the  car-body.  A  pin  keyed  under  the  truck-bolster, 
and  passing  through  both  the  centre-plates,  prevents  the  truck  from  separating  from  the  car-body. 
In  case  of  jumping  the  track  ;  the  check-  or  salety-ctuuna  (i  i.  Fig.  3301)  serve  for  tbe  same  purpoae- 
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b^g  to  cfaonge  the  curred  line  of  Ibe  whole  train  into  a  stnlglit  line ;  tliii  'girei  latwal  forcM  wbkJ 
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neutralize  these  UtenJ  forces,  the  Bwinging  arrangement,  as  dciciibetl,  l.ai  been  idopted.  This  glTCs 
freedom  lo  the  boUtcr,  which  thrau).'U  ita  ceatre-pUte  is  fastened  to  Ihe  car-bodr,  to  move  Isterallj, 
ehuiging  odI;  the  posidou  of  the  hangers  on  which  it  is  suspeniied,  but  not  affecting  Ihe  rem&lninjr 
|iart  of  the  truck.  Beeidee  the  ceutre-platcB,  there  are  atill  two  other  points  of  ooatiLet  between  the 
truck  and  the  car-body,  and  these  ai-e  so-called  side  bcaiiogs,  d  d,  which  are  wooden  or  iron  blocfci 
attached  to  the  truck-boUter.  In  contact  with  these  arc  two  other  aimllar  blocks  attached  to  the 
upper  or  car-bod;  bolster.  Thej  prevent  anj  rocLiog  of  the  csr-bodj,  but  the  chief  aod  important 
object  is  aaCetf.  In  caae  of  breakage  of  one  of  the  four  wheels,  the  truck  has  a  tendency  to  drop  at 
one  comer,  while  the  disgonill;  opposite  corner  i-ises.  The  side  bearing  however,  keep  both 
Bides  of  the  truck  at  equal  height?,  so  that  the  truck  can  travel  on  three  wheels.  Another  and  not 
ieas  impartaat  advaataRe  of  trucks  is  their  neutralizing  effect  on  all  shocks 
im]>Brted  to  wheels  bj  running  over  nul  joints  and  inequalities  of  the  track. 
Iron  bands  attached  to  the  wooden  beams  that  are  Been  in  the  plan,  fastened 
between  B  and  C,  prcTenl  a  broken  aile  from  falling  down.  The  manner  of 
attaching  a  brake  to  the  truck  will  be  reodil;  understood  from  the  illustra- 
tions, 'fhe  brake-blocks  are  boiled  to  wooden  l>eBmB  which  are  suspended 
from  the  tnick-fraincs  B  B,  on  hangers ;  tvio  stiff  BpriDgs  fastened  to  Che 

am.  Mt 


frame  £  £  act  on  the  brake-beams,  keeping  them  and  the  blocks  off  the 
wheels.  The  ^de  elevation  and  the  plan  show  the  arrangement  of  levers 
through  which  the  power  is  transmitted  from  the  brake.sptnd!es  to  the  blacks. 

Car-axia  are  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  their  shape  is  represented  in 
fig.  seOU.  The  dimensioni  are  those  adopted  as  standard  bj  the  Ametican 
Haste  r  Car-Buildera'  Assodation. 

Car-Axle  Boza.— la  Figs.  3610  and  Hfill  are  represented  the  lon^tudiniil 


1"  It  section  and  end  view  (half  in  section)  of  a  standard  box  adopted  b;  the  Mine 

'i$  association,  which  is  the  tjpe  commonly  used  in  America.    The  bearing  b,  of 

a  hard  composition,  rests  on  the  top  of  the  journal.    A  little  plaj  is  left  be- 
tween the  collars  to  silow  of  some  lateral  motion  to  the  axle.     A  wedge  r,  as 

it  is  called,  is  a  cast-iron  plate,  the  object  of  which  is  to  facilitate  removal 

of  the  beaiing  without  the  necesaity  of  raising  the  nhole  boi.  The  lubrics- 
tion  of  the  journal  is  effected  by  placing  cotton  waste  soaked  in  oil  under  the  journal  in  the  cavity 
of  the  boi ;  a  fresh  supply  of  oil  is  poured  into  tlic  box  by  the  front  opening,  which  is  jirovided 
with  a  hinged  door.  To  prevent  the  oil  from  being  carried  out  by  the  rootion  of  the  aile  through 
the  back  opening  of  the  hoi,  a  wooden  or  leathern  collar  a,  which  is  usually  made  in  segments  held 
together  by  a  steel  «ire,  is  placed  on  the  aile  between  two  ribn  b  of  the  box.  The  top  of  the  bear- 
Inj;  is  slightly  tapered  fioni  the  centra  toward  both  endK,  the  object  of  which  is  to  admit  of  a  slight 
change  from  the  level  position  of  the  box.  In  order  to  prevent  the  near  of  the  brasses  from  the 
axle-shoulders,  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  use  the  aile-box  shown  in  Fi^.  B812.  A  is  the 
bearing,  and  B  the  wedi;e,  which  is  provided  at  its  front  end  with  a  vertical  rib  to  which  is  riveted 
a  brass  plate  C,  in  contact  with  wliioh  Is  Uie  axle-cotUr  F.     The  brass  plate  C  prevents  the  wear  ol 
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the  bMiHnga  from  the  t&teral  pressure.    Tho  wedge  B  a  prevented  from  Blidiog  oat  bj  a  rib  a  caal 
oD  the  box.    fat.  circular  bole  tbrough  which  the  besring  can  be  inspected. 

A  large  number  of  aile-boiea  have  been  patented,  the  benefits  claimed  bj  moat  of  wliich  are 
economy  of  lubricuit  and  prevention  of  OTerhcating.  The  ailc-box,  however,  is  still  open  to  ■^ceax 
improvements  in  tbe  first  particular.  As  regards  heating,  experimeot  has  sbown  tluH  tbe  tandency 
to  this  is  lessened  b;  large  jounuLls,  which  reduce  thi<  preaaure  per  square  inch  on  tlie  bearin;.;. 
Efforts  have  also  been  made  witlioiit  much  success  to  change  Uie  ilidiDg  frictioa  of  tl>«  joamaU 
into  rolling  fHc:ion  b;  inserting  cjlindrical  rollers  around  the  journal,  between  the  latter  and  the 
inside  cylindrical  surface  of  the  box. 

Car-  WhetU. — American  car-wheels  are  almost  always  made  of  diilled  cast  irOD.  Car-wheels  are 
Bubjeeted  to  great  strain  and  rough  usage,  and  therefore  require  itot  only  haidnesa  at  tbe  ti-ead  (the 
cyliitdrical  portion  of  their  lurroce^  bat  also  great  strength,  and  the  metal  of  which  they  are  cast 
must  posaesa  the  quality  of  becoming  hard  when  chilled,  and  yet  be  sort  and  tough  if  not  chillod. 
The  chilled  portion — which  is  at  the  tread  and  flange — is  usually  five.«ighths  of  an  inch  deep,  but 
this  can  be  i]icrc*3ed  if  desired.  Tbe  chilled  portion  of  the  meiol — which  is  easily  distinguished  in 
a  fracture  by  its  bright  steel-like  color — should  disappear 
VIS.  gradually,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  intermixed  with  tbe  soft 

^^^  portion,  as  otherwise  it  could  ix  easily  broken  ofl.    Chilled 

cast-iran  wheels  are  commonly  cast  in  the  shapes  shown 
in  FigB.  861S  and  3014,  the  first  being  called  a  doable- 
plate  wheel  (in  distinction  from  one  which  has  n  single 
plate  between  the  rim  and  the  hub,  as  osed  for  light 
cars),  and  the  second  the  apoke-wbecL  Chilled-iron 
wheels  arc  considered  more  economiea!  in  use  tlwn  any 
other,  though  there  is  ■  lach 
MIB.  of  accurate  data  on  the  sub- 

ject. It  is  safe  to  state  that 
a  8S-iacb  chilled  wheel  will 
nm,  on  the  average,  00,000 
mites  before  it  is  worn  out  \ 
and  wheels  of  this  kind  are 
known  lo  have  run  over  200,- 
000  miles,  and  sorew  are  still 
running  even  after  baviag  pei^ 
fomtcd  Uiat  amount  of  ser- 
vice.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility that  the  manufacture 
^^^  of  these  wheels  can  and  will 

be  greatly  improved.  See  in 
thi-i  connection  a  descriptioa 
of  the  manufacture,  etc.,  of 
chilled  wheels,  in  the  Sail- 
Toad  OaaUt,  ISTT,  pages  eoa, 
dia,  DSa,  630,  under  tbe  title 
"  i^alisbu^y  Iron." 

To  reduce  the  wear  of  the 
tread  of   car-wheels,   elastic 
substances     are     sometimes 
placed  between  the  rim  and  the  hub.    Taper  wheels  faave 
been  surcessfully  introduced  in  America,  the  construction 
of  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  3B1B.     Jtetween  the  cast- 
iron  hub  and  steel  tire  there  is  a  mass  of  compressed  pa- 
per inclosed  between  two  sheet-iron  disks.     As  seen  in 
the  engraving,  this  paper  centre  is,  by  means  of  flanges 
and  boit^i,  securely  connected  to  tbe  tire  and  the  hub. 
The  bolt-holes  in  the  tire  are  oval,  and  a  play  is  left  be- 
tween the  circumference  of  the  dislcs  and  the  tire  in  order 
to  admit  of  a  momentary  com presuon  and  expansion  of  the  paper.    The  paper  is  made  of  straw-boards 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  which  arc  pasted  with  rye-Bour  paste  Into  sections  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  when  they  are  subjected  for  several  hours  to  a  pressure  of  about  400  tons,  and  subse- 
quently dried  in  hot  air;   the«e  sections  are  then  pasted  tocher  in  the  same  manner  to  give  the 
required  thickness  Oi  about  3^  inches.     An  old  paper  wheel  was  shown  at  the  Centennial  Eihibltion 
in  ISTO,  which  had  ruu  under  a  Pullman  car  312,900  mites  without  requiring  its  tire  to  be  turned. 
The  Atwood  mastic  wheel,  rcpi-c'cnted  in  Fi;;.  3616,  oonsists  of  a  itoel  tire  and  cast-iron  centre,  be- 
tweCD  which  a  space,  of  the  slinpc  shown  in  black,  i9  filled  with  hemp  packing.     Tbe  packing  is 
forced,  by  means  of  a  calking  tool  and  a  mallet,  through  an  opening  continuing  around  the  wheel,. 
which  is  afterward  closed  by  a  ring  expnnded  in  a  dovctuted  groove  turned  on  the  wheel-centre. 

Car.^nHfjt  play  a  very  important  part  in  neutralizing  the  shocks  to  whidi  the  vehicles  art  sub- 
jected. Figs,  »61T  to  3620  represeat  some  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  forms  made  by  the 
National  Car-Spring  Company  of  New  Vork  City.  In  these  the  object  has  been  to  meet  an  increase 
of  load  with  a  proportionate  inci-eose  of  power  iu  the  spring,  so  that  an  eiact  cdjuslment  between 
the  two  is  maintained,  tig.  3617  represents  a  spiral  spring  surrounding  two  rubber  cylinders.  (Ig. 
8618  shows  tho  spring  oa  compressed  under  light  weight  and  under  heavy  weight,  when  the  rubber 
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■uitaina  the  load.  In  Fig.  8fll9  the  same  principle  is  carried  out  by  the  n*e  of  two  coiled  ^ringi  id 
p1*ce  of  the  1-ubber.  The  diBpoailion  of  these  ia  Bhown  in  the  sectioa.  In  Fig,  S320  both  of  the  liMvo 
Hystems  are  combined,  the  rubber  cylinder  being  Bolid.  Foiiiis  of  elliptic  springs,  which  sleo  are 
l&i^e)f  used  under  nitrood  cars,  are  shown  in  the  itluEtrations  of  car-lrucUa.  A  great  numtwr  of 
■pringii  hare  been  patented  for  use  under  curH,  many  at  which  will  be  found  illustrated  in  Knight's 
"  Uechanical  Dictionary." 

Slbepino  Cars. — Fig^.  8621,  3322,  and  Sfl23  represent  regpcctirely  a  tongltudinol  sectfon,  show. 
ing  tha  interior  plan  and  croas^section  of  a  PuUnmn  sleeping  car,  as  constructed  in  this  country 
tor  the  UidlioJ  llulway  of  Enghmd.  The  car  is  dirideJ  by  a  centiiil  pasnage  (as  on  ordinary 
American  passenger  cars),  and  on  each  aide  of  the  sisle  arc  sections,  each  of  which  has  two 
double  seata,  without  reiei^ible  backs.  The  seals  and  their  backs,  or  rather  the  upholstery  with  its 
frames,  are  removabte,  and  can  be  arranged  for  a  bod  by  placing  the  backs  on  the  same  lerel  with 
the  seats.  The  tTvo  opposite  scats  of  each  section  form  a  lower  berth.  The  arran;;ement  of  the 
upper  berth  will  he  understood  beat  by  einmining  the  croas-scction,  from  which  it  wilt  be  seen  that 
the  bottom  of  the  upper  bertli  is  formed  of  a  door,  hinged  to  the  side  of  the  car  at  the  bottom.  By 
day  this  is  secured  in  a  diagonal  poaition,  as  shown  on  the  right  of  Fig.  8623,  and  at  night  it  ii 
dropped  down  horizontally,  being  held  thus  by  two  baagers.  Two  adjoining  sections  are  separated  by 
movable  partitioos,  ojid  a  curtain  canoeals  them  from  the  passage ;  the  bedding  ia  kept  in  the  ctoaets 
formed  by  the  bottoms  of  the  upper  berths  by  day,  and  also  in  boxes  under  the  scats ;  for  the  linen 
are  provided  separate  closets  as  shown  in  the  plan.  Each  air  is  usually  provided  with  one  or  two 
pi'ivate  state-rooms,  and  with  dresshig-rooma  fitted  with  toilet  appliances.  The  hotel  car,  which  usu- 
ally accompanies  a  train  of  Pullman  cni-s  on  long  journeys,  Is  the  ordinary  sleeping  ear  prorided 
with  a  kitchen  at  one  end,  which  is  separated  fi-om  the  remaining  part  of  the  car. 

I'aasenger  cara  for  elevated  roods  in  the  cities  usually  have  their  seats  an-aoged  lenglhwise,  for 
economy  of  apace  and  to  give  a  wide  passage  for  rapid  exit  from  the  ear. 

Baooice,  Elrasss,  akd  Uail  Cabs. — Short  local  trains  hare  no  separate  car  in  which  to  cany 
passengers'  baggage,  but  have  one  end  of  a  passenger  car,  usually  of  the  smoking  ear,  partitioned  off 
for  that  puipose.  Troios  which  traverse  a  long  diatanoe  require  separate  cai's  for  the  baggage,  ex- 
press matter,  and  the  mail.  These  are  constructed  similarly  to  the  passenger  car,  eiceptlog  that  the 
oir-bodies  have  either  no  windows  or  but  a  few  Small  ones.  Largo  sliding  doors  prorided  in  the 
cantres  of  both  sides  of  the  ear  serve  for  loading. 

FamoBT  Uabs. — Freight  cara  are  divided  into  several  kinds,  according  lo  the  nature  of  the  freight 
transported,  and  are  known  as  box  ears,  stock  cars,  gondola  ears,  and  coal  cars.  Gicepting  the  ooal 
cars,  the  (USerences  between  other  freight  cara  are  only  in  the  construction  of  the  cor-liody,  which  is 
either  covered  with  wooden  boards,  so  as  to  exclude  light  or  air  from  the  inside,  or  is  provided  only 


with  a  skeleton  framing,  as  in  the  cose  of  stock  cars.  The  coDBlruction  of  the  body  of  a  box  car  is 
mode  plain  by  (Igs.  Sa-H  to  86:17.  There  are  no  windows,  and  the  framing  is  covered  with  wooden 
boards  on  the  outside,  and  also  to  half  the  height  on  the  inside.  The  roof  is  shaped  with  straight 
lines,  and  has  on  its  tot>,  in  the  centre,  a  horizontal  portion  running  along  its  whole  Ici^tb,  which 
serves  as  passage  for  the  brakemen.  The  brake-spindle  is  carried  ibavc  the  roof,  where  it  ends 
in  a  hand-wheel.  The  admission  into  the  t>ox  ia  gained  from  the  sides,  through  the  doors,  sliding 
on  the  outside  of  the  ear;  they  are  usually  supported  by  one  or  two  horiiontal  Iron  bare.  Grain 
cars  are  provided  also  with  inside  d^ors,  only  of  half  the  lieight  of  the  box,  which  are  hinged  on 
a  vertical  rod ;   to  open  them,  they  are  first  raised  upward  and  then  swung  openi  Inside  of  tbe 
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box,  in  which  position  they  are  fastened.  In  the  longitudinal  section,  Fig.  8626,  these  doors  arc 
shown  opened. 

The  freighUear  frame  is  constructed  similar  to  that  of  a  passenger  car,  and  will  be  understood 
from  the  same  illustrations.  Iron  frames  have  been  used  to  a  limited  extent.  These  have  the  dis- 
advantages of  difficulty  of  repair,  and  of  sustaining  greater  injuries  than  wooden  frames  in  cases  of 
collision.  The  frame-bolsters  are  made  of  wood  or  iron.  When  of  the  latter  material,  they  consist 
of  two  flat  bars,  welded  together  at  their  ends  and  separated  at  the  centre  by  castings.  The  centre- 
plate  is  bolted  to  them.  Freight  cars  have  no  outside  platform,  and  are  coupled  by  the  ordinary 
draw-bars.  Many  devices  have  been  tried  to  make  efficient  and  cheap  self-couplers  for  freight  cars, 
but  none  have  come  into  general  use.  The  draw-bar  of  the  car  illustrated  differs  from  the  ordiuaiy 
device  by  the  addition  of  a  supplementary  spring  which  diminishes  shocks.  A  continuous  draw-bar 
is  sometimes  used,  consisting  of  the  two  draw-bars  of  a  car  connected  by  an  iron  rod,  thus  relieving 
the  frame  of  the  front  car  in  a  train  from  the  enormous  strain  caused  by  the  resistance  of  the  fol- 
lowing cars. 

Fv^hircar  tmekz  are  usually  made  now  of  iron,  and  are  always  four-wheeled  and  of  a  simpler 
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constraction  than  those  of  passenger  cars.  In  Figs.  8628  to  3681  is  represented  an  iron  freight 
car  truck  used  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Kiver  Kailroad  since  1876.  Fig.  8628  is  a  side 
elevation,  half  in  section ;  Fig.  8629,  half  plan  ;  fig.  3680,  an  end  view,  showing  section  through  an 
axle-box  and  half  of  the  wheel;  and  Fig.  8681,  two  half  cross-sections,  showing  the  swing-gear. 
The  frame  consists  of  flat  iron  bars,  trussed  and  bolted  to  the  axle-boxes,  thus  dispensing  with  the 
jaw  or  guides  which  are  used  on  passenger  trucks.  Each  side  of  the  truck  has  a  separate  frame, 
connected  by  wooden  beams,  between  which,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  truck,  the  bolster  is  suspended. 
The  bolster,  which  is  also  of  wood,  carries  the  centre-plate  and  two  sidoibearings. 

The  tiock  car  differs  from  the  box  car  in  its  body  or  box  being  formed  so  as  to  admit  air  and  light 
to  the  inside,  a  free  space  being  left  between  the  boards  with  which  the  body  is  covered.  For  small 
animals,  the  car-body  is  divided  into  two  by  a  horizontal  floor.    The  gondoUjL  ear  resembles  the  fore 
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going,  excepting  that  instead  of  the  box  it  has  low  removable  side  boards  and  no  roof.    If  it  hod 
no  side  boards,  it  is  called  a  platform  car. 
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Pigt.  3652  uid  8SSS  are  ■  side  eleration  and  end  view  (bait  in  nection)  of  a  atandard  four-whedad 
coal  car  of  tite  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  RiTer  Itailroail.  The  axle-f^ards,  or  jawa,  are 
bolted  to  theoutaide  longiludinal  bHIb  of  tbe  f nine ;  the  Ja«»  are  supported  on  nibberBprinRfi,  which 
are  placed  on  the  top  of  tbe  atle-boiea.  Tbe  floor  has  onljr  a  portion  of  its  surface  horizontal,  toward 
which  the  outside  portions  incline ;  this  horizontal  por- 
tion coastitutee  tbe  duinp-door  through  which  coal  is  dis-  SSSt. 
charged  from  the  car.  By  this  arrangement  the  dis- 
chaigc  is  almost  insUntaneous.  Tlie  dump  is  suspended 
in  a  borizonlat  position  by  chains  which  are  wound  on 
an  iron  shaft,  toe  la'.ter  being  held  fast  bj  meana  of  ■ 


ratchet-wheel  and  detent  on  the  side  of  the  car.    Otltcr 
details  are  easily  understood  from  the  illustrations. 

The  transportation  of  oil,  wbicb  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  freight  traffic  in  America,  is  accom- 
pliahed  either  by  the  oil  being  tnuisported  in  barrels  in 
the  open  boi  or  platform  car,  or  in  special  oil-tank  cars. 
The  tank,  a  transverse  section  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
8634,  is  of  sheet  iron,  cylindrical  in  its  shape,  provided  with  a  dome  and  Snyder  Rrolhers'  patented 
discharge-ralre  and  manhole  fixtures.  The  valve-seat  has  a  safctj-cap  screwed  on  the  outside,  which 
saves  oil  when  the  valve  is  not  tightly  closed.  The  valve  is  conical,  and  la  attached  to  tbe  end  of  a 
spindle  whose  point  presses  (he  valve  down  on  its  seat.    The  spindle  is  provided  with  a  screw-thread, 

which  turns  in  a  nut  that  is  faat- 
Mm.  ened  to  tiie  valve-scat ;  it  ends  at 

the  lop  with  a  head  whidi  pixijecta 
above  tbe  opening  of  Ilie  man-hole, 
and  can  be  turned  with  a  common 
wrench.  The  man-hole  cover  is 
hinged,  can  be  screwed  air-ti^t, 
and  is  provided  wUli  a  padlock. 
The  object  of  the  dome  is  (o  fur- 
nish space  for  the  eipansion  at  oil. 
Hefrigerator  cart  are  used  for 
tbe  transportaiion  nf  fruits,  meals, 
snd  other  perishable  articles,  over 
long  distances,  and  In  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Fig.  3BBB  represents 
the  Tiffany  summer  and  winter  ear. 
The  body  of  tbe  car  is  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays 
by  a  jacket  compoaed  of  wooden 
boards,  which  incloHes  an  air-space 
surrounding  llic  car  on  its  sides  and 
the  root.  This  air-spaoe  is  pro- 
vided at  both  ends  of  the  car  with 
openinirs  through  which  the  outwde 
air  rapidly  enters  and  exits  before 
it  becomes  heated  bj  tbe  sun  in 
summer ;  tbe  openings  being  closed  in  winter,  the  ^r-epace  becomes  a  very  efficient  protector  of  tb« 
car-chamber  from  the  influence  of  low  temperature.  The  car-body  (bottom,  sides,  ends,  and  roof) 
consists  of  three  or  more  ecrics  of  closed  air-spaces,  which  are  separated  by  partitions  composed  of 
thin  ceiling  boards  and  felt  paper.     Directly  under  tbe  roof  is  placed  the  ice  in  summer,  which,  oool- 
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ing  the  air  at  the  ti^,  MOBea  it  to  dctceod  oa  the  nerchuidisc.  Fresh  tir  la  •dmlttcd  to  the  car  l^ 
a  regnlAtcd  openiog  C,  at  the  end  of  the  car,  and  jiaaees  at  Srst  through  tubes  under  the  ice,  where 
it  is  reduced  to  a  proper  tcmpeiature.  The 
foul  air  of  the  choniber  U  forced  up  by  the 
deacent  of  the  cold  air  and  escapes  ialo  the 
olr.passBge  of  the  outside  jacket,  through 
short  pipes  nhich  establish  the  communica- 

Freight  traioa  are  vsoillj  accompanied  bj 
a  taboott  car,  also  called  conductor's  car, 
which,  OS  the  tatter  name  Indicates,  is  for 
the  Gonvenicnoe  of  the  conductor.  It  ia  gen- 
erally a  short,  {our-wheeled  car,  with  one 
platform  at  the  end ;  it  is  prorided  with  clear. 
storiM,  through  the  windows  of  which  a  tIbw 
of  the  whole  train  can  be  had. 

A  hand-car  is  a  small  hand-propelliog  car, 
used  bj  the  trackmen.  That  represented  In 
Elg.  SSSe  is  provided  with  a  counlerBhaCt  car- 
i7iQg  a  pinion,  which  acts  on  a  smaller  pin- 
n  of  the  countcriihaft  Is  produced  by  means  of  crajilu 


ion  filed  OD  one  axle.     The  revolving  mott 
and  balutoeJererB. 
The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dii 
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Boropcan  passenfter  cars  arc  divided  Into  three  or  four  dasses,  the  difference  between  which  con- 
sists principally  in  the  interior  fitlin|;s.  The  fourth  class,  the  lowest,  found  only  on  some  Prussian 
and  BoMian  roads,  is  either  a  roofle^^  car,  resembling  a  coal  car,  pioTtded  with  benches,  or  a  closed 
car,  resembling  ui  American  box  car,  without  benches  or  setts.  Nothing  less  comfortable  could  well 
be  contrived.  / 

Each  passenger  car  is  usually  divided  into  three,  four,  or  Gve  compartments,  separated  by  partitions, 
either  wholly  or  to  half  the  hel:;ht  of  the  car,  admitting  of  no  communication  between  the  compart- 
incnts  except  from  the  outside,  where  nmning- or  foot-boards  are  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  car, 

A  almost  ciclusivelj  by  conductors,  who.  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  walk  from  car  to  car  collectinp 


These  a 


ig  no 


tickets.     On  each  mde  of  the  Car  a  door  afTords  access  to  each  ci 

end  doors,  have  no  outside  platfonns.  A  few  roads,  principally  in  Switzerland,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
BHvaria,  have  adopted  a  design  which  pennits  an  intercnmmiin  I  cation  between  carx,  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  American  tmins.  There  are  some  few  combinniions  of  tlie  American  and  Europeao 
type«.  The  heatinf;,  on  nccount  of  the  tihortneas  of  cars  nnd  their  diviKion  into  compartments,  has 
presented  some  dUficullies,  and  new  metboda  have  been  created  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished.  In 
France,  dtaufftrttta  filled  with  hot  water  arc  employed.  These  ore  elliptical  cylinders  about  3  ft.  in 
length,  containiofc  about  10  quarts  of  water,  and  aie  filled  at  certun  stations,  where  special  boilers 
are  erected.  The  Eastern  Railroad  of  France  eihibiled  in  Paris,  in  IST8,  a  third-clans  passenger  car 
(see  Fig.  SaS9),  provided  with  a  heating  apparatus  called  therm<ugphane,  nhich  consists  of  a.  cast-iron 
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n-  returoB  tMcC  to  the  boiler  througb  anotber  Mries  of  pipM. 
,,  .  i  TeprcwDt  the  side  elevrntioa  &Dd  plan  of  a  fint-clasB  pawenger  car  of  the 

Extern  Itailroad  of  France,  eilubit«d  in  1878  at  the  Paris  EihibiUon.    It  contaiaa  Airee  compart- 

menu,  in  the  centre  one 
**"■  of  which  ate  pUoed  bo- 

faa  which  can  be  con- 
verted into  eaij-chaira 
or  bedi,  the  three  posi- 
tlODB  being  Bhown  in  the 

Hg.  8689  reprewnta 
the  Aide  elevation  (half  in 
«ectloD)  of  a  Ihird-claia 
puaenger  car,  which  it 
divided  into  five  oom- 
pnrtmente.  Ithaiaspe- 
cial  apparatoa  for  best- 
ing alreodj  dcBcribed. 

On  the  Western  Rail. 

road  of  France  are  two- 

Btor;  passenger  care,  nied  onlj  in  summer.    Admiisron  is  gained  to  the  upper  Blor;  by  st^re  placed 

at  each  end  of  tlie  cur.     It  is  open  at  both  Bides,  but  covered  at  the  top  and  ends ;  the  »eats  are 

ranged  lateraltj.    This  style  of  passei^cr  care  originSited  on  the  Indian  roads. 

Sleeping  care  are  of  toany  various  designs,  the  differences  beiag,  however,  only  in  the  dispodlion 
of  bei^     Figs.  8640  and  3641  represent  the  loDgiludinai  section  and  plan  of  a  sleeping  car  on 

tlie  Austrian  state  tail- 

•MB-  ways.      The    beds    arc 

not  superposed  and  are 
placed  longitudinal  ly. 
At  A  are  two  compart- 
ments sepanted  by 
doors,  eadi  for  two 
beds ;  and  at  B  are  three 
compartments,  each  with 
one  bed  ;  C  is  the  pa»- 
sa;:e;  Ji,  seal  for  the 
servant ;  E,  blanket-clos- 
et ;  and  F,  water-closet. 
Each  compartment  is 
provided  with  a  separate 
wash-itand.    The  heating  is  accomplished  by  two  hot-air  lumoccs,  &,  d,  attached  under  the  car  as 

The  body  of  European  cars  is  an  entirely  separate  part  from  the  frame,  with  whidi  it  Is  connected 
by  means  of  angle-Iron  and  bolu.  Iron  la  almost  the  exclusive  material  of  which  car^frames  are 
made.    An  iron  frame  usually  consists  of;  1,  two  outside  longitudinal  sills  of  the  X  or  C  shape,  to 


which  are  attached  the  ailc-^niai'ds ;  2,  two  end  lateral  pieces,  of  the  C  shape,  which  anile  the  lon- 
gitudinal sill:',  and  cany  the  buffers  and  the  coupllnf;  npparatus ;  8,  two  or  more  cross-braces  of  the 
I  or  C  shape,  which  unite  and  stiffen  the  longltadlnal  sills  st  the  intermediate  points;  1,  foiir 
diagonal  braces  of  the  I,  C,  or  L  ihape,  which  are  solidly  joined  with  the  end  and  the  Intermediate 
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OTOBS-braces,  Mid  sre  bhiwII]'  pUceit  on  the  lop  of  the  croBB-br«ces  and  support  the  floor  of  the  car- 
bodjF.  The  coupling  apparmtus  coiuiBis  of  a  draw-bar,  which  ia  usuallj  contianoua  and  attached  to 
the  CTaat-bracea  of  the  frame  throngb  the  ioterreQUon  ot  Bpinl  or  elliptic  ipilngB.  The  draw-bar« 
are  coupled  in  various  wbjb;  osiuUl?  the;  end  with  hooks,  and  have  oblong  ringa  attached  (o  them, 
whid)  book  OD  the  draw-bar  of  the  following  car.     Tbese  hooka  ore  of  complicated  arrangement,  and 


tre  proTided  with  screws  bj  means  o{  which  the;  can  be  shortcDcd.  Two  safety-chains  complete  the 
coupling  appuratas.  At  the  eitremilies  of  each  Car  are  two  buffers,  which  consist  of  cast-iron  cas- 
ings holding  spiral  or  rubber  springs,  sgainst  which  the  outside  heads  of  the  buffers  press. 

The  ranidng  gear  consists  of  two  or  three  ailes  with  outside  }oumals.  The  jaws  of  the  aile-boie* 
are  of  sheet  or  wroui;ht  iron,  and  are  riveted  to  the  outside  longitudinal  sills  of  the  franie.  The 
aile-lxue<  cany  elliptic  springs  which  support  the  frame.    The  frame  is  saspendcd  an  springs  b; 


means  of  short  kDuckle-jointed  links.  Tbe  springs,  etpedall;  those  of  the  Grst-class  passen;^  cars, 
are  ot  great  length.  Car-axle  boxes  are  usuallj  made  in  two  parts,  upper  and  lower,  whicb  are  hohed 
together.  The  bearings  are  of  compositiMi,  and  are  separate  as  in  Americao  boxes.  Boies  for 
liquid  lubricants  are  arrtu^fed  eidwir  to  applj  tbe  oil  from  the  lop  or  from  the  bottom,  or  from  the 
top  and  bottom.  Axles  are  either  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  aro  abated  slndlnri;  ta  the  American 
Bihia.  The  VeratiianBigtii  (Art.  IS9}  gives  the  foUowli^  dimcDsions  for  wrought-iron  axles  of  a 
tot;  good  qnalit; : 


L^ 


_J 


The  site  of  tba  axle.}oumals  has  a  great  influence  on  the  ecraiomj  of  lubricating  matter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Heusin;^  Ton  Waldegg,  those  Oennan  railroad  companies  which  adopted  the 
largoat  journals  on  their  axles  have  used  in  proportion  the  smallest  amount  of  lubHcantH.  Udlow 
ailes  have  been  tried  la  England,  and  also  on  the  Continent,  but  have  not  been  adopted. 

Eun^Kian  car-wheels  are  either  provided  with  separate  tires,  or  are  of  one  piece ;  the;  aro  of 
wrought  iron,  steel,  or  cast  iron  with  chilled  tread. 

Fig.  ZMi  represents  a  Kmpp  wrougbt-iron  spofce-wheel,  with  a  steel  tire  which  in  secured  to  the 
rim  b;  bolls,  as  shown.  A  wrought-iron  disk-wheel  has  a  steel  lire  which  ia  secured  to  the  rim  bv 
means  of  two  reulnin;;  rlnj:^  boiled  together,  aa  shown  in  seclioo  In  Fig.  MAS.  The  novelt;  ot  this 
wheel  is  In  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  is  manufactured,  as  follows  :  A  band  ot  wrought  iron  of 
the  width  o(  the  hub  at  one  end  ia  coiled  up  to  form  the  hub,  aa  shown  in  Fi;;.  3044 ;  the  band  then 
becomes  narrower,  and  when  coiled  around  the  hub  forms  the  disk,  and  ends  finally  with  a  proper 
width  to  give  the  rim.  The  coil  la  then  welded  together  and  pressed  to  finished  shape.  Wooden 
disks  for  wheel-oentres,  fastened  to  the  tire  and  the  hub  bj  means  of  rings  and  bolts,  are  also  em. 
plojed,  and  are  said  to  be  specially  advantageous  in  sold  climates,  their  flexibility  averting  the  bad 
affects  of  a  trmen  ballast. 
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The  ri^d  parallelism  of  the  axles  of  European  can,  preventing  their  free  motion  on  eurres,  has 
been  aueccsefully  overoome  by  a  new  lyitcm  of  ruaning  gear,  iuTonted  by  Ur.  Jamee  CleminsMi, 
which  haa  b««n  applied  on  some  English  railraade.  It  cauaea  the  ailee  to  tako  automatically 
radial  positions  on  eurres,  whatever  their  radiua  be  The  diagram,  Fig.  8649,  repreWDls  this  aya. 
teiii,  whioh  OQaaiata  of  three  aeparate  two-wheeled  trucka,  th»  fratoea  of  wbieb,  A,  B,  aod  C,  eairy 
the  axles,  with  their  aile-boiee,  guards,  and  spHnga.  Tlie  car-bodj  ia  supported  by  these  trucks  in 
such  manner  that  the  end  tracks  A  and  C  can  swirel  freely  around  the  central  pivots  H  H' ;  while 
the  middle  tnidi  B  ia  at  liberty  to  slide  transTeracly  to  the  car-body  frame  (ahown  in  dotted  lines) 
through  a  range  equal  to  the  versed  sioe  of  an  aro  the  chord  of  wtucU  equals  the  total  w' 


The  truck-frames  are  connected  to  each  other  by  articulated  radiating  gear  /  and  AT.  The  aotion  of 
this  arrangement  la  as  follows ;  When  the  car  entire  a  curve,  the  centre  truck  B  moves  transversely, 
and  causes  the  extreme  trucks  A  and  C  to  swivel  around  their  centres,  ao  that  their  axles  wwume 
poaitiona  radial  to  the  curve. 

European  freight  cars  aie  conxtnicted  on  the  same  ayatem  as  the  paaaenger  cars,  the  difference 
being  in  the  somewhat  greater  simplicity  aod  rougher  finish  of  details.  They  are  divided  into  differ- 
ent tjpea,  accordiog  to  the  nature  of  tlie  freight  which  they  are  to  carry.  General  merchandise  ia 
carried  either  iu  closed  freight  cars,  as  represented  in  Fig.  8646,  or  in  open  cars.  Fig.  3647.  Ji%.  S648 
represents  a  coal  car  which  dlachirfces  its  load  through  aide  doors.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
freight  on  European  roads  is  transported  in  open  cars,  a  water-proof  sheet  being  used  to  protect 
the  freight  against  the  rain. 

Iran  is  very  generally  used  In  the  construction  of  freight-car  franea  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Eoglish  builders  have  been  rather  slow  in  adopting  it  It  has  the  advintage  of  increasing  not  only 
the  durability  but  also  the  carrying  capacity  of  these  cars.  On  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  Railroad  in 
Austria  a  combiaation  of  wood  and  iron  is  used,  as  stated,  to  great  advantage.  The  iron  oonatrtio- 
tioo,  ti^ther  with  the  decrease  of  weight  of  the  car  caused  by  the  fact  that  no  trudis  are  used, 
makes  a  European  freight  car  much  lighter  in  propartioa  than  the  American  car. 
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Wonti/or  Reference.—"  Tois,  Ukt«riels  SoulanU,"  etc,  Tot.  ii,,  part  L,  Couchc.  Paris.  1870  (ImiiF- 
UtMl);  "Uuiilbuch  fiir  spedelle  Eieeobahii - Techiub,"  vol.  )i.,  Hemlne^r  von  WildegR,  LcipEic, 
IB7S;  "  Car-Bui Iden'  Dictiooftrj,  prepared  bj  a  Commitlee  of  the  Haiter  Car-Builden'  AtaodMioa," 
New  York,  1878;  "The  PeaDsyWaniK  Itailroad,"  etc..  Dredge,  London,  1879;  "On  Car-Axle  Boiea 
and  Labricanta  in  Europe,"  Railroad  GaMMe,  i.,  889,  399,  400,  tiBB  ;  "  TechniBclie  VereinbaninRcn 
des  VereinB  Deuucber  EiBenbahn-Vcrwaltungen,"  elc,  Wieibadcn,  I8TI  {RaUroad  Oaielle,  t.,  3&K, 
"  Coaches  and  Care  ") ;  "  Die  Sohmiervorrichtungen  uod  Scbmlennittel  des  Elsenbalinwapen,"  Heusin- 
ger  von  Walde^,  WieiibBden,  18B6.    See  also  files  of  the  A'atumal  Car-BuUder,  Kev  York. 

SiBEKi  Cais. — The  cars  wUch  sic  used  on  hone  vailfoada  in  dlies  differ  materiall;  from  all  other 


forma  ol  railroad  Tehldes.  B;  far  the  larger  proportion  of  all  the  street  care  uaed  in  the  world  ar« 
of  American  deBign  and  oanBtructioD.  Tbe  present  taidenc;  ii  to  build  the  cars  light,  thos  eoono- 
midng  matorial  and  rcducinf;  the  dend  load  to  be  hauled.  Two  eiamples  .of  American  street  cars 
are  given  in  Fii^.  3619  and  3600,  both  of  which  are  from  the  designs  of  the  John  Stephenson  Com- 
ponji  of  New  Yoric,  Ifr.  Stephenson  iiaving  deroted  manj  jears  to  the  perfecting  of  street-car  con- 
struction. The  claitB  of  car  represented  in  ¥i^.  S6B0,  though  much  used  in  Europe,  is  but  little 
employed  in  this  country.  Street  cars  are  made  to  tic  drawn  bj  Hlher  two  horses  or  one.  Onc- 
horae  care  are  said  to  1>e  more  economical  in  use  and  to 

cause  a  saviag  in  time  of  alioiit  ifi  per  cent,  over  two-horse  MSI. 

cars.  To  enable  street  cars  to  pass  the  iiharp  curves  com- 
man  on  cilj  railroads,  the  wheel-centres  are  brought  closelj 
tc^ther,  BO  as  to  leave  eonsiderabte  overhanging  weigbt, 
wblch,  owing  to  tbe  slow  speed  at  which  the  cars  travel, 
does  not  materialty  affect  their  stabililv.  One  or  two  plat- 
forms are  provided,  from  either  of  which  the  brakes  may 
Im  woritcd.  The  ailes  are  rigid,  and  have  Ibcir  journals 
outside  the  wheels.  Tbe  upper  portions  of  the  wheels  pass 
tbrouch  the  Boor  of  the  car  and  are  eocatied.  Spiral  or 
rabl>er  springs  are  placed  alwTc  tiie  axle-boxes,  and  on 
these  tltc  pedcsuls  rest. 

Fig.  3SSI  represents  an  improved  form  of  car-spring, 
manafactured  by  the  National  Car-Spring  Compuiy  of  New 
York,  for  strect-car  use.     The  prindpie  is  the  san>e  as 

already  described  in  reterriog  to  tbe  spriugB  constructed  i 

for  steam-railroad  cars     The  load  first  comes  upon  the  out- 
er spiral,  and  ss  it  increases  the  resistance  of  tbe  whole  spring  is  augmented  by  that  of  tlte  inner 
IfHral,  so  that  an  exact  adjustmeat  is  mUntained. 

The  following  are  some  dimensions,  weights,  and  eapadty  of  street  cars  aa  manufactured  by  the 
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John  Stephenson  Company :  The  lightest  pattern  car,  with  one  or  two  platforms,  with  10  seats  (car- 
body  8  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide),  weighs  from  2,000  to  2,600  lbs.  Their  capacity  increases  up  to  22 
scats— cars  without  top  seats — and  the  dimensions  up  to  16  ft.  of  length  and  6  to  7  ft  6  in.  of 
width,  the  weights  varying,  according  to  the  pattern,  from  8,300  up  to  4,900  lbs.  Oars  with  top 
seats — manufactured  expressly  for  the  European  trade — can  scat  22  passengers  inside  and  24  out- 
side ;  their  weights  vary  between  4,600  and  6,150  lbs.  There  ax*e  also  summer  or  excursion  cars, 
having  open  sides  and  only  a  light  roof.  Their  capacity  varies  from  20  to  60  seats,  and  weight 
from  2,000  to  5,000.  T.  F.  K. 

RAILROAD  SIGNALS.    See  Siunals. 

RAILROADS,  MOUNTAIN.  Railroads  for  the  ascent  of  high  mountains  are  specially  constructed 
to  enable  the  motor  to  obtain  greater  adheiion  or  a  more  i>ositive  hold  upon  the  rails.  The  principal 
forms  are  centre-rail  and  rack-rail  roads. 

The  eentre-rail  road  has  a  thii*d  rail  in  the  centre  of  the  track,  which  is  suitably  grasped.  The 
Mont  Oenis  road,  which  crosses  the  Alp.^  between  St.  Michel  and  Susa,  a  distance  of  48^  miles,  U 
thus  constructed.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Fell,  and  opened  for  traffic  in  1867.  The  engines  and  car- 
riages hare  each,  in  addition  to  the  usual  vertical  wheels,  four  horizontal  wheels,  the  fluiges  of  which 
overlap  and  press  upon  the  centre  rail.  Brakes  are  arranged  to  act  upon  all  the  wheels.  This  mode 
of  oonstruction  was  devised  by  Mr.  Qeorge  E.  Sellers  of  Cincinnati  in  1852,  and  first  used  by  the  Coal 
River  Improvement  Company  in  oveixx>ming  a  grade  of  150  feet  to  the  mile  in  crossing  the  eastern 
barrier  of  the  Shamokin  coal  basin.  (See  &ientifie  Amertean^  xvi.,  53.^  It  haa  proved  notably 
successful  on  Mont  Cenis,  although  the  grades  are  exceedinii^ly  steep,  attaming  in  some  cases  a  pro- 
portion of  1  to  12.  An  account  of  the  trial  trip  on  this  road  will  be  found  in  the  Seie/Uific  Amer- 
ican, zvii.,  234. 

liaek-rail  roads  are  in  existence  on  Mount  Washington,  N.  H.,  and  on  the  Righi,  Switzerland.  The 
Blount  Washington  railway  is  2fJ  miles  in  length,  and  aa»ccnds  a  grade  of  3,600  feet.    The  heaviest 


grade  is  13  inches  to  the  yard,  and  the  lightest  1  inch  to  the  foot.  The  locomotive  pushes  the  car 
before  it  up  the  incline,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8652,  and  both  run  upon  three  rails,  the  centre  one  being  a 
cog-  or  rack-rail  into  which  gears  a  cog-wheel  on  the  locomotive. 

The  Righi  line  starts  from  Vitznau  and  rises  up  the  mountain  side  to  a  station  at  StafKslhohe. 
The  length  of  the  line  is  8^  miles,  and  the  height  of  the  upper  terminus  above  the  lower  is  3,937 
feet,  being  an  average  ascending  gradient  of  about  I  in  4^.  After  leaving  Vitznau,  the  grades  vi^ry 
from  1  in  5.56  to  1  in  4.    This  line  was  opened  in  1873.    (See  Seiefitific  American^  xxix.,  194.) 

In  the  Wetli  system  of  mountain  railroad,  instead  of  rack-rail  and  pinion,  the  locomotive  is  pro- 
vided with  a  drum  having  a  helicoidal  thread,  which  engages  with  V-shaped  mid-rails.  This  railroad 
was  constructed  over  a  distance  of  9.6  miles  between  Wodensweil  and  Einsiedlen,  Switzerland. .  The 
difference  in  altitude  between  termini  is  1,513  feet.  The  system  proved  a  failure  in  practice.  (See 
Scieniife  American,  xxxvi ,  114.) 

For  rack-rail  locomotive,  see  Locomotives,  Classification  and  Forvs  of. 

RAILROADS,  PNEUMATIC  OU  ATMOSPHERIC.  A  dininction  is  sometimes  drawn  between 
so-called  atmospheric  and  pneumatic  railroads :  the  former  hem^  defined  as  consisting  of  a  tube  in 
which  moves  a  piston  to  which  the  vehicles  to  be  drawn  are  suitably  connected,  the  said  piston  being 
impelled  either  by  compressed  air  or  by  normal  atmospheric  pressure  acting  a«^ainst  a  vacuum ;  and 
the  pneumatic  railway  differing  in  that  the  vehicles  themselves  travel  in  the  tube,  which  is  made 
large  enough  for  tbe  purpose,  and  are  impelled  by  the  direct  action  of  the  blast.  An  example  of 
one  form  of  atmospheric  railroad  is  given  in  Fig.  8653.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  projection  above 
the  piston  to  which  the  vehicles  arc  attached  p;is8e<i  through  a  longitudinal  slot  in  the  pipe,  which 
slot  is  opened  and  closed  by  suitable  valve-*.  In  the  construction  of  those  valves,  so  that  they  shall 
be  perfectly  air-tight,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  may  freely  open  in  f  it)nt  and  in  rear  of  the  pro- 
jection as  it  moves  in  the  slot,  lies  the  principal  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  building  roads  of  thia 
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kind.    A  very  full  detailed  tfooount  of  about  eFerjthlng  that  has  been  done  in  this  direction  will  be 
found  in  Engineering^  xviiL,  298  et  seq. 

The  pneumatic  road  is  employed  only  for  the  transmission  of  small  package:!.  Extensive  lines 
have  been  laid  down  in  both  London  and  Paris.  (See  Pxkduatic  Dkspatch.)  An  attempt  was 
made  to  construct  a  pneumatic  road 

in  New  York  City  large  enough  to  .  ^^^^^^**^ 

contain  passenger  cars,  and  a  small 
vehicle  was  impelled  by  an  air-blast 
from  an  immense  blower  over  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  hundred  feet.  The 
scheme,  *bowever,  was  found  to  be 
very  uneconomical,  owing  to  the 
Urge  loss  of  power  due  to  friction 
of  the  air  in  the  pipes,  and  the  difficulties  of  preventing  leakage,  and  it  was  abandoned.  An  account 
of  the  machinery,  etc.,  constructed  will  be  found  in  the  Scienlijic  American^  xxii.,  164. 

In  1864  Mr.  F.  A.  Kammell  of  London  constructed  a  tunnel  10  ft.  high  by  6  ft.  wide  and  600  yards 
long  on  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  A  carriage  holding  80  passengers  was 
caused  to  traverse  the  tunnel  by  an  air>pressure  of  two  or  three  ounces  to  the  square  inch,  the 
blast  being  given  by  a  fan  worked  by  a  steam-engine.  The  same  engineer  also  constructed  a 
line  between  Euston  Square  and  the  Post-Office  in  St.  Martins-le>Grand,  London,  a  distance  of  about 
2^  miles.  The  tubes  are  4  ft.  6  in.  hi^,  nith  an  area  of  17  sq.  ft,  and  ai-e  of  horseshoe-shaped 
section.  The  carriages  weigh  22  cwt.,  and  are  10  ft.  4  in.  in  length.  About  a  ton  of  mail  matter 
can  be  transported  per  minute. 

RAILROADS,  PORTABLE,  are  used  by  contractors  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  in  mines, 
and  also  on  sugar  plantations,  especially  in  Cuba.  The  EO^»llcd  **  contractor's  track  '*  is  the  inven- 
tion of  M.  Peteler,  and  consists  of  sections,  each  about  25  ft  in  length,  made  of  two  parallel  tim- 
bers (usually  5x8  in.)  held  firmly  by  iron  cross-tie  rods.  Ilalf-oval  iron  rails,  about  1|  in.  in  width, 
are  riveted  on  top  of  the  timbers.  The  connection  between  the  ends  is  effected  by  simple  cast-iron 
locks.  A  gauge  of  20  in.  is  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  for  gradinjr.  Curves,  turnouts,  and 
switches  are  also  made  in  separate  sections.  Poi'table  tracks  for  use  on  plantations  are  usually  of 
iron,  and  consist  of  sections  nuide  of  two  light  rails  weighing  from  12  to  16  lbs.  per  yard.  The  rails 
are  of  the  flat-footed  pattern,  are  10  ft.  in  length,  and  are  connected  laterally  by  four  iron  T-bars, 
which  are  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  rails.  The  flange  of  the  T-bai-s,  being  direaed  downward, 
sinks  into  the  ground,  preventing  the  section  from  slipping. 

Corbin's  portable  railroad  has  a  wooden  track,  which  consists  simply  of  longitudinal  pieces  joined 
by  crosa-bara,  and  made  in  lengths  of  a  size  to  be  easily  transported.  It  is  especially  designed  for 
moving  crops  over  soft  or  ploughed  ground.  The  vehicles  are  small  platforms  having  a  pair  of 
trucks  at  one  end  and  a  coupling  at  the  other.  The  inventor  states  that  with  10  trucks  and  20  bas- 
kets, half  of  the  latter  being  constantly  in  use,  four  workmen  can  pull  and  transport  to  a  distance  of 
800  ft  40  tons  of  beets  or  like  vegetables  per  day.    (See  SeietU^fic  Anierieanj  xxxi.,  180.) 

Joints  of  portable  railroad  sections  are  the  subject  of  numerous  patents.  Pesant's  Joint,  which 
is  one  of  tlie  best,  consists  of  a  hook  riveted  at  the  bottom  of  each  rail  at  one  end  of  the  sec- 
tion. These  hooks  enter  into  corresponding  slots  made  in  a  cross-bar  riveted  to  the  end  of  the 
following  section,  which  bar  projects  somewhat  beyond  the  ends  of  the  rails.  The  hooks  prevent 
any  lateral  or  vertical  displacement  of  the  sections.  T.  F.  K. 

RAILROADS,  STREET.  The  railroads  which  traverse  the  streets  of  cities  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes :  surface  roads,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in  England,  "  tramways " ;  elevated  roads ;  and 
depressed  or  sunken  roads. 

SuRTACS  RoADB. — The  tramway  proper  consists  of  two  parallel  tracks  of  suitably  smooth  and  haid 
material  to  receive  the  wheels,  while  the  space  between  them,  on  which  the  animals  drawing  the  vehi- 
cle travel,  as  well  as  the  road  surface  on  each  side,  is  paved  with  different  material.  The  wheel- 
tracks  are  usually  of  stone,  occasionally  of  wood  or  iron.  Stone  tramways  are  in  general  use  in 
southern  Europe,  especially  in  Turin,  Verona,  Milan,  and  other  Italian  cities.  The  stone  track  is 
granite,  the  slabs  measuring  about  2  ft.  in  width,  8  in.  in  thickness,  and  from  4  to  6  ft.  in  length. 
They  are  laid  with  close  joints,  and  with  4  ft.  4  in.  between  centre-lines.  Well-packed  gravel  foun- 
dations are  employed.  The  first  cost  of  the  roads  in  Italy  was  about  |8,600  per  mile.  They 
have  been  found  most  suitable  for  wide  streets,  and  over  short  suburban  lines  with  a  Urge  traffic. 
They  last  well  and  cost  little  for  repaira.  A  horee  can  draw  on  a  good  stone  tramway  a  load  1 1 
times  as  great  as  he  can  move  with  the  same  effort  and  at  the  same  speed  on  an  ordinary  gravel 
road,  the  force  of  draught  being  only  j\g  of  the  load  in  the  firet  instance,  while  in  the  second  it  is 
iV  Even  upon  a  very  dry  and  smooth  broken-stone  road — i.  e.,  a  macadamized  roa4  in  its  best 
condition — ^the  tractive  power  required  is  8^  to  4  times  as  great  as  upon  a  good  stone  tramway. 

The  street  railway,  as  universally  constructed,  consists  of  rolled  iron  rails  laid  upon  longitudinal 
timbers  or  stringere  resting  upon  timber  cross-ties.  The  stringers  secure  a  uniform  bearing  for  the 
rails,  and  raise  them  to  the  level  of  the  street  surface.  Ordinary  white  pine  is  found  to  be  a  suitable 
wood.  Stringere  are  usually  sawed,  the  dimensions  being  7  to  8  in.  in  depth,  width  equal  to  that  of 
the  rail,  and  length  varying  from  25  to  40  ft.  The  cross-ties  are  of  any  durable  wood,  either  white 
or  yellow  pine,  chestnut,  or  white  oak,  hewn  or  sawed  6  to  7  in.  wide,  6  to  6  in.  deep,  and  of  such 
length  as  to  reach  about  12  in.  beyond  the  stringers  on  each  side.  They  are  placed  from  4  to  6  ft. 
between  centres.  Where  streets  are  suitably  sub-drained,  cross-ties  are  simply  laid  in  trcnchef* 
excavated  to  receive  them,  the  earth  being  well  packed  under  and  around  them.  It  is  generally  best, 
however,  to  provide  a  foundation  of  gravel  about  6  in.  in  depth.  Considerable  difficulty  has  been 
found  in  securing  stringers  to  ci*oss-ties.  The  plan  commonly  adopted  is  to  spike  the  stringer  directly 
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to  tbe  lies  witli  long  hslf-mch  square  Bplkcs  or  hilf-ioch  muod  iron  bolu;  >nd  to  pr«T«iit  BprMdlng 

of  the  track,  ct^Ui-oa  Vaeei  or  angle-iroiu  are  spiked  to  the  gtrioger  and  to  each  llo  or  alternate  tic 

The  fonc  of  r^l  used  on  street  railways  differs,  but  it  msf  be  genenll;  described  aa  a  flat  pUte 

having  a  ridge  on  the  lop.    Fig.  3SS4  repreeente  tbe  section  of  rail  used  on  the  Third  Avenue,  £ixth 
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Avenue,  Eighth  Arenue,  Broadwaj,  and  other  prindpa)  railroads  in  New  York.  Its  vcight  ia  S8  lbs. 
per  jsrd,  or  119.18  net  tons  per  mile.  Tig.  SGOS  is  the  form  of  rail  UEsd  on  roads  haring  sleain 
locomotives ;  this  weighs  8S  lbs.  to  the  yard.  Fig.  8656  represents  a  grooved  rail,  such  at  ia  naed 
only  on  curves.  Elsewhere  they  are  disadvantageous,  aa  tbe;  collect  mud,  ice,  and  dust,  and  tend  to 
twist  off  tbe  wheels  of  vehicles. 

Buls  are  spiked  to  the  stringers  with  half-inch  apitccs,  each  about  B  in.  in  length,  and  placed  at 
intervals  of  SO  ft.  Under  the  joints  flat  wrought-iroD  plates  are  Inserted,  to  prevent  bending  or 
sinking  of  the  nil  ends.  The  ridge  or  lop  of  tbe  rail  is  either  on  the  outer  side  or  centre.  For 
heavy  traffic,  itreet-car  raits  weigh  from  about  SB  to  BO  lbs.  per  yard ;  for  light  trafflc,  a  wdght  of 
SO  to  85  lbs.  has  been  found  suitable.  Frogs  have  either  flied  or  movable  points.  In  tbe  first  case 
the  horsea  pull  the  car  over  in  the  desired  direction ;  in  the  second,  the  point,  being  pivoted.  Is 
moved  by  hand. 

In  England  a  grooved  rail  Is  preferred,  and  the  road-bod  ia  frequently  made  of  concrete,  cross-lies 
not  being  used,  and  stringers  bein^  replaced  by  cast-iron  cbidra.  The  gauge  la  maintained  by  coc- 
neating  the  chairs  by  iron  lurs.  llr.  James  Liveaey  has  constructed  a  street  railroad  in  Buenos 
AyrcB  (see  Sngiiufring,  xiii.,  828,  S3S)  which  ia  composed  entirely  of  iron.  The  rail  is  supported 
by  cast-iron  blocks  placed  3  ft.  apail,  and  bolted  to  wrought-iron  oormgated  plates  fl  in.  In  width, 
and  resting  on  a  atone  foundation. 

The  best  pavement  between  the  mils,  and  upon  which  the  animala  appear  to  tr«vgl  with  greater 
confldence  and  less  fatigue  than  upon  any  other  possessing  the  requisite  firmness  and  durability,  is 
one  of  rather  small  cobble-stones  laid  with  a  very  slight  inclination  from  the  centre  toward  the  rails. 
The  top  of  tbe  pavement  should  be  at  the  same  height  as  the  top  of  the  adjacent  edge  of  the  ralL 
Horses  should  always  be  shod  with  flat  shoes,  rattier  broad  at  the  heel  and  without  corks.  The  frog 
ahould  not  im  cut  away,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  weight  shall  conie  upon  it  whenever  the  animal 
treads  upon  an  even  surface.  Upon  street-railway  lines.  In  consequence  of  the  presence  at  all  timca 
of  more  or  leas  dust  and  stiff  mud  upon  the  vails,  the  tractive  force  U  compamtlvely  large.  In  the 
Bvert^  condition  of  the  road,  Gen.  Q,  A.  Gillmore  states  that  il  may  be  set  down  as  fully  rls  of  the 
loided  car  (see  "  Roads,  Streets;  and  Favementi,"  New  Tork,  1876) ;  so  that  a  car  weighing  4,000 
lbs.,  carrying  28  passengers,  each  weighing  ISO  lbs. — total,  8,200  lbs. — would  require  the  exertion  of 
a  force  of  68^  lbs.  C^P)  to  move  it  on  a  level  nui  at  a  low  apeed.  Upon  descending  grades  of 
I  in  68^,  the  brakes  would  not  therefore  have  to  be  applied.  On  Ihe  Brooklyn  (N.  T.)  City  IlailnMd 
41  mites  of  track  are  operated  and  1,SS0  horses  employed.  Each  horse  travels  upon  an  average  ISt 
miles  duly.  The  average  rate  of  apeed  on  Now  York  City  railroads  is  from  6  to  6|  miles  per  lioar, 
including  stoppages.  Some  valuable  statiBtics  giving  particulars  of  New  Yorii  street  railways  will 
he  found  in  the  report  of  the  Sute  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1878 ; 
of  Qoaton  railways,. in  annnal  reports  of  tbe  Haseaehusetts  Railway  Commissioners. 

Many  eiperimental  attempts  have  l)een  made  to  replace  animal  power  by  motors  for  the  propnUon 

of  Btrcet  can.    Several  of  these  machlnea  will  be  found  described  under  Looomotivks,  Forms  or. 

Comparison  of  tbe  rclaUve  cost  of  snlmal  power  and  that  of  traction  engines  is  made  by  Prof. 

It,  H.  Thurston,  in  Reports  of  U.  S.  CommisBloners  to  the 

"^^  Vienna  Riposition,  !873,  vol.  iii.,  p,  84.     For  oars  used  on 

street  railways,  aee  Bailhoad  Cass. 

Wire-rope  propultUm  <fn  s^j-ee*  raitaagi  has  t>een  sncoeas- 
fiillv  put  in  practice  in  San  Frandsco  by  the  Clay  Street 
Hill  Railroad  Company.    (See  SdaiMic  Ameriean,  ihII, 
339.)    The  ajslem  connsts  in  an  endless  wire  rope  placed 
in  a  tube  below  the  surface  of  tbe  ground,  between  llie 
tracks  of  a  railroad,  and  kept  in  position  by  means  of 
sheaves  upon  and  beneath  which  the  rope  is  kept  in  cod- 
Btanl  motlan  by  a  alationary  engine  during  the  hours  tbe 
cars  are  running.    The  power  is  transmitted  from  the  motor 
to  the  rope  by  meana  o£  grip-pulleys,  and  from  the  rope  to 
the  cars  on  the  Btrcet  by  means  of  a  gripping  attachment 
secured  to  the  car,  whit-h  passes  through  a  narrow  slot  in 
tlie  upper  aide  of  the  tube.     The  rood  has  ■  gauge  of  8  tl, 
6  in.     An  ordinary  80.1b.  T-rail  is  used,  which  is  set  flush 
with  the  street.     Tbe  rope  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  four  mllea  per  hour,  and  the  ascent  of  an  aver- 
age grade  of  S8D  ft.  to  the  mile  is  made  (Including  stoppages)  In  about  11  minutes,  the  distance  being 
3,300  ft.    The  motive  power  i^  supplied  by  a  BO-horsc-power  engine.    An  Ingenious  device  for  at- 
tachiM  the  care  to  the  rope,  invented  by  Col.  W,  H,  PaXne,  C.  E.,  ie  represenled  in  Rg.  86B7.    (See 
also  Iratuattiont  of  Ihe  Ameriean  Society  of  Cioii  Enffineen,  Au^st,  1878.)    This  is  so  constmcted 
as  to  allow  tbe  cars  to  start  slowly,  and  gradually  acquire  the  speed  of  the  rope.     A  is  the  rope.    At 
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BB  ire  two  bnkea  operated  by  ch^ns  ee,  which  wind  on  the  brake-spindle  A.  At  PP  ere  two 
groored  rollers,  placed  M  ts  to  embrace  tbe  rope.  £  Z  are  two  Hake  connecting  the  brake*  and 
rollers.  The  apparatus  b  Becured  under  the  car  in  a  frame  F.  To  start  the  car,  the  brakes  are 
applied  m  as  to  preaa  the  n>U«s  ti^tly  against  the  rope,  and  the  speed  of  the  car  is  thus  regulated 


b;  the  retardathw  due  to  tbe  pressure.    When  tbe  mrohition  of  Hk  rollers  is  wboU;  stopped,  the 
car  acquires  the  full  speed  of  the  rope. 

UKMKSBODint  BiiuoAM. — Id  Loodon,  Knetexd,  tbe  nndei^ronnd  sTslem  of  railroads  has  bem 
ui  operation  ^iwe  1863,  when  a  sectuMi  of  8^  miles  was  opet>ed.    The  track  and  rolling  stock  are 


tbe  same  m  on  ordinary  ateam  railroads.  It  traTcrses  numerous  tunnels  (see  Tttmixs)  and  open 
cuts.  The  main  difflcalty  in  Its  construction  was  the  aToidance  of  the  immeoBe  network  of  sewer- 
prptt  which  underlie  the  BMtropolls.    Tbe  present  length  (1879)  of  all  the  lines  Is  over  20  milea, 


^^AA;m 


jnuuuiMJi 
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Depot  in  Forty-seoond  Street  are  sunk  over  a  distance  of  4i  miles,  along  Fourth  Avenue.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  construction  of  the  various  tunnels,  cuts,  etc.,  on  this  line  will  be  found  in  the 
ScienHfio  American,  xxxi.,  807  et  seq.  An  effort  was  made  to  construct  an  underground  railway 
along  Bix>adway  in  New  York,  and  a  portion  of  the  tunnel  was  opened  in  1870.  The  scheme,  at 
one  time  very  promising,  was  killed  by  the  inefficiency  of  its  management,  the  engineering  difficulties 
attending  its  construction,  and  the  opposition  of  property-holders  along  its  line. 

Elevated  Railroads. — Rapid  transit  has  been  secured  in  New  York  by  the  construction  of  lofty 
iron  bridges,  upon  which  the  tracks  of  steam  railroads  are  laid.  Two  systems  of  structure  have 
been  adopted.  That  used  on  the  Metropolitan  road,  running  through  Sixth  Avenue,  etc,  is  shown 
in  side  elevation  and  cross-section  in  Figs.  8668  and  8659,  in  which  the  upper  structure  consists  of 
lattice-girders  supported  by  iron  columns,  and  extending  across  -the  street.  The  foundation  for 
the  columns  consists  of  a  bed  of  concrete  spread  about  6  ft.  below  the  street  surface,  on  which  are 
laid  heavy  flagstones  supporting  a  brick  pier  4  ft.  high.  A  cast-iron  base  for  the  columns,  fastened 
by  four  2-inch  foundation  iron  bolts,  is  placed  on  top  of  the  brick  pier,  which  is  4  ft.  square 

The  second  system,  adopted  on  the  various  lines  of  the  New  York  Elevated  Railroad  Company,  is 
represented  in  side  elevation  and  cross-section  in  Figs.  8660  and  8661.    The  columns  ai-e  placed 


immediately  under  the  track,  each  track  forming  a  separate  structure,  connected  at  intervals  by  iron 
arches,  as  shown  in  cross-section.    The  foundation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  road. 

The  track  is  of  the  standard  gauge.  Rails  weighing  50  lbs.  are  laid  on  wooden  cross-ties,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  rails  are  placed  guard-timbers  which  are  securely  bolted  to  the  cross-ties.  The  ties 
are  secured  to  the  longitudinal  girders  by  bolts.  (For  detailed  descriptions,  see  Railroad  OwteUe, 
1877,  p.  484,  and  1878,  pp.  78  to  120.)  T.  F.  K. 

RAILS.    See  Railroad. 

RAKE.    See  Aoricultural  3(achinert. 

RAM,  HYDRAULIC.  The  hydraulic  ram  raises  water  on  the  following  principle :  A  quantity  of 
the  liquid  is  set  in  motion  through  an  inclined  tube,  and  its  escape  from  the  lower  orifice  is  made 
suddenly  to  cease,  when  the  momentum  of  the  moving  mass  drives  up  a  portion  of  its  own  volume 
to  an  elevation  much  higher  than  that  from  which  it  descended. 

The  first  person  who  is  known  to  have  raised  water  by  a  ram,  designed  for  the  purpose,  was  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  a  watchmaker  of  Derby,  in  England.  He  erected  a  machine  similar  to  the  one  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  8662,  in  1772.    A  represents  the  spring  or  reservoir,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which 


was  of  about  the  same  level  as  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  B,  The  main  pipe  from  A  to  the  cock  at 
the  end  of  C  was  nearly  600  ft.  in  length,  and  of  l^inch  bore.  The  cock  was  16  ft.  below  A,  and 
furnished  water  for  the  kitchen  offices,  etc.  When  it  was  opened  the  liquid  column  m  AC  was  put 
in  motion,  and  acquired  a  velocity  due  to  a  fall  of  16  ft. ;  and  as  soon  as  the  cock  was  shut,  the 
momentum  of  this  long  column  opened  the  valve,  upon  which  part  of  the  water  rushed  into  the  air- 
vessel  D  and  up  the  vertical  pipe  into  B,  This  effect  took  place  every  time  the  cock  was  used ;  and 
as  water  was  drawn  from  it  at  short  intervals  for  household  purposes,  "  from  morning  till  night — all 
the  days  in  the  year,"  an  abundance  was  raised  into  B  without  any  exertion  or  expense. 

The  hklier  hydraidique  of  Montgolfier  was  invented  in  1796.  Although  it  is  on  the  principle 
of  the  one  just  described,  its  invention  is  believed  to  have  been  entirely  independent  of  the 
latter.  Fig.  8663  represents  a  simple  fonn  of  Montgolfier's  ram.  The  motive  column  descends 
from  a  spring  or  brook  A,  through  the  pipe  B^  near  the  end  of  which  an  air-diamber  D  and 
rising  main  F  are  attached  to  it  as  shown.  At  the  extreme  end  of  B  the  orifice  is  opened  and 
closed  by  a  valve  E,  instead  of  the  cock  in  Fig.  8662.    This  valve  opens  downward,  and  may 
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^hcr  be  a  spherical  one,  as  in  Fig.  8663,  or  a  common  spindle  one,  as  in  Fig.  8664.  It  is  the  play 
of  this  valve  that  renders  the  machine  self-acting.  To  accomplish  this,  the  valve  is  made  of  or  loaded 
with  such  a  weight  as  just  to  open  when  the  water  in  ^  is  at  rest ;  i.  e.,  it  must  be  so  heavy  as  to 
overcome  the  pressure  against  its  under  side  when  closed,  as  represented  in  Fig.  8664.  Now  suppose 
this  valve  open  as  in  Fig.  8668 :  the  water  flowing  through  B  soon 
acquires  an  additional  force  that  carries  up  the  valve  against  its 
scat ;  then,  as  in  shutting  the  cock  of  Whitehurst's  machine,  a 


8664 


portion  of  the  water  will  enter  and  rise  in  F^  the  valve  of  the  nir-  If  £ 
chamber  preventing  its  return.  When  this  has  taken  place  the 
water  in  B  has  been  brought  to  rest,  and  as  in  that  state  its  pres- 
sure is  insufficient  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  valve,  E  opens  (descends) ;  the  water  in  B  is  again  put 
in  motion,  and  again  it  closes  E  as  before,  when  another  portion  is  driven  into  the  air-vessel  and  pipe 
F;  and  thus  the  operation  is  continued  as  long  as  the  spring  affords  a  sufficient  supply  and  the 
apparatus  remains  in  order.  The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  spring  or  source  should  always  be  kept 
at  the  same  elevation,  so  that  its  pressure  against  the  valve  E  may  always  be  uniform ;  otherwise  the 
weight  of  E  would  have  to  be  altered  as  the  surface  of  the  spring  rose  and  felL  When  the  perpen- 
dioUar  fall  from  the  spring  to  the  valve  E  is  but  a  few  feet,  and  the  water  is  required  to  be  raised  to 
a  considerable  height  through  F^  then  the  length  of  the  ram  or  pipe  B  must  be  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  water  in  it  is  not  forced  back  into  the  spring  when  E  closes,  which  will  always  be 
the  case  if  B  is  not  of  sufficient  length. 

If  a  ram  of  large  dimensions,  and  made  like  Fig.  8668,  be  used  to  raise  water  to  a  great  elevation, 
it  would  be  subject  to  an  inconvenience  that  would  soon  destroy  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  air-chamber. 
If  air  be  subjected  to  great  pressure  in  contact  with  water,  it  in  time  becomes  incorporated  with  or 
absorbed  by  the  latter.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  water-rams,  as  these,  when  used,  arc  incessantly 
at  work  both  day  and  night.  To  remedy  this,  Montgolfier  ingeniously  adapted  a  very  small  valve 
(opemng  inward)  to  the  pipe  beneath  the  air-chamber,  which  was  opened  and  shut  by  the  ordinary 
ac^on  of  the  machine.  Thus,  when  the  flow  of  the  water  through  B  is  suddenly  stopped  by  the  valve 
E^  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced  immediately  below  the  air-chamber  by  the  recoil  of  the  water,  at 
which  instant  the  small  valve  opens  and  a  portion  of  air  enters  and  supplies  that  which  the  water 
absorbs.  Sometimes  this  mifiiiig-valve,  as  it  has  been  named,  is  adapted  to  another  chamber  imme- 
diately below  that  which  forms  the  reservoir  of  air,  as  at  ^  in  Fig.  8664.  In  small  rams  a  sufficient 
supply  is  found  to  enter  at  the  valve  E, 

Although  air-chambers  or  vessels  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  constituent  elements  of  water-rams, 
they  are  indispensable  to  the  permanent  operation  of  these  machines.  Without  them  the  pipes  would 
soon  be  ruptured  by  the  violent  concussion  consequent  on  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  efflux  of  the 
motive  column. 

The  literature  in  relation  to  the  performance  and  proportions  of  hydraulic  rams  is  not  very  extended. 
Some  rules  are  to  be  found  in  Neville's  *'  Hydraulic  Tables,  Coefficients,  and  Formule,*'  and  Morin's 
treatise  "  Pes  Machines  destines  &  PEl^vation  des  Eaux  '* ;  and  a  discussion  by  the  builders  and 
users  of  these  machines,  published  in  The  Engineer^  xL,  xli.,  furnishes  some  interesting  particulars. 
From  these  sources  the  following  notes  are  compiled : 

Let  D  ==  quantity  of  water  used  by  the  machine  in  a  given  time  ;  d  =  quantity  of  water  elevated 
by  the  machine  in  the  same  time ;  JI=  head  of  water  under  which  the  ram  works ;  and  h  =  height 
to  which  the  water  is  lifted.    Then  the  efficiency  of  the  ram,  or  the  proportion  of  the  power  of  the 

dxh 

water  that  is  utilized,  is • 

Dx  H 

To  illustrate,  in  an  experiment  made  by  Gen.  Ilaupt  with  a  hydraulic  ram  in  1866  (see  Trautwinc's 
"  Eugineer's  Pocket-book  ^'),  the  following  results  were  obtained : 

Ilead  under  which  the  ram  worked 8.812  ft. 

Height  to  which  the  water  was  lifted 68.4  ft. 

Pounds  of  water  used  per  minute 27.78 

raised      **        1.786 

1.786  X  68.4 

Hence  the  efficiency  of  this  ram  was  — r -—  =  0.45,  or  46  percent  of  the  power  of  the  water. 

27.78  X  8.812 

The  efficiency  of  rams,  in  practice,  varies  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  power  of  the  water, 
depending  upon  the  speed  at  which  the  ram  works,  size  and  length  of  connections,  and  details  of  eon- 
^ruction ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  formulate  all  these  elements  with  precision.    From  a  number 
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of  experiments  on  hydniulic  rams  made  by  Eytelweln,  D'Aubolaaon  has  deduood  the  formula  for 

dx  h  /h 

effioicn^, =  1.42  —  0.28  .4/  — ;  and  Neville  has  modified  this  formi^la  to  d  x  A  =  1.2  D 

X  (ff—  0,2^  JI  X  /i).    Morin,  from  his  own  experiments  and  those  of  Eytclwein,  gires  the  formula, 

dxh  /  A" 

=  0.258  i/  12.8  -  -  -. 

D  X  H  ^  H 

Rules  of  this  character  are,  of  course,  of  limited  application,  but  thej  are  useful  in  showing  the 
duty  that  can  be  expected  from  hydraulic  rams  under  average  conditions.  Experiments  covering  a 
wide  range  of  proportions  would  be  the  most  valuable  guide  for  future  practice.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  comparatively  few  experiments  on  record,  and  scarcely  any  of  these  are  completely  detidled.  A 
summary  of  experiments  with  hydraulic  rams  of  modem  construction  Is  oontainod  in  the  aooompany- 
ing  table : 


Summary  of  Experimeni$  teWi  Hydraulic  Ramtt. 
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The  hydraulic  rams  ordinarily  furnished  by  makers  can  be  used  with  delivery-pipes  from  800  to 
1,000  ft  in  length,  and  drive-pipes  from  25  to  50  ft.  long ;  and,  according  to  statements  in  manufactu- 
rers' catalogues,  when  properly  set  will  deliver  about  one-seventh  of  the  water  used  to  an  elevation 
10  times  as  great  as  the  fall  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  ram,  one-fourteenth  of  the  water  used 
to  a  height  20  times  as  great  as  the  fall,  and  so  on  in  that  proportion.  The  following  table  gives  the 
proportions  adopted  by  well-known  builders,  which  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  other  miJ^ers : 

Dimetmana  offfydraulie  Rama  made  by  JRumsey  db  Co, 
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8.5 

The  discussions  on  hydraulic  rams  published  in  The  Engineer,  previously  referred  to,  contain  a 
number  of  rules  for  proportions ;  and  those  given  by  Mr.  B.  Massey,  which  seem  most  suitable  for 
general  use,  are  appended : 

The  size  of  the  drive-pipe,  at  its  junction  with  the  ram,  should  be  large  enough  to  deliver  three 
times  as  much  water  as  is  used,  on  the  assumption  that  the  water  only  flows  about  one-third  of  the 
time.  It  will  be  of  ample  size  if  it  has  the  same  diameter  as  a  pipe  8  ft.  long  that  will  supply  three 
times  the  quantity  of  water  required  under  a  6-inch  head.  The  length  of  the  drive-pipe,  to  secure 
the  best  results,  should  be,  for  each  foot  of  fall,  9  ft  with  a  fall  of  2  ft  or  under;  8  ft.  with  a  fall 
between  2  and  3  ft. ;  7  ft,  between  8  and  4  f t. ;  6  ft,  between  4  and  6  ft  The  delivery-pipe  should  be 
of  sufficient  size  to  deliver  the  required  quantity  of  water  with  not  more  than  2  or  8  ft  of  friction- 
head.    The  area  of  the  waste-valve  should  be  four  times  the  area  of  the  drive-pipe. 

In  Figs.  8665  and  8666  is  represented  a  hydraulic  ram  manufactured  in  1878  by  the  I.  P.  Morris 
Ck>mpany  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  higher  lands  of  a  coffee  plantation  in 
South  America.  The  capacity  of  this  machine  is  larger  than  that  of  any  hitherto  constructed.  The 
following  data  were  furnished  by  the  purchaser  with  nis  order :  height  of  fall,  9  ft  10  in. ;  elevation 
of  reservoir,  68  ft.  10  in. ;  diameter  of  inlet-pipe,  11^  in. ;  length  of  do.,  62  ft  4  in. ;  diameter  of 
ascension-pipe,  6^  in. ;  length  of  do.,  127  ft  8  in. ;  diameter  ot  waste-valve,  1 1^  in. ;  contents  of  air-ves- 
sel, 4-^  cub.  ft  The  capacity  of  the  air-vessel  was  increased  to  6^  cub.  ft.,  as  the  additional  expense 
of  the  material  was  amply  compensated  by  the  known  advantage  of  a  large  air-cushion  in  partially 
relieving  this  type  of  machine  from  the  violent  shocks  inseparable  from  its  action.  The  following 
description  is  from  the  Journal  of  ike  Franklin  InatUute: 


**  The  body  of  the  ram  is  a  cfliiidricsl  {dpe,  1 1(  Id.  bore  tod  H  in.  thick,  strengthened  with  flangea. 
It  carves  upward  at  the  rear  or  dlachai^  end  until  the  axis  of  bore  becomes  Teiilcal,  when  the  bore 
is  enlarged  to  Vii  in.  so  as  to  form  a  ohamber  for  the  waste-VBlve.  Serer^  rcrtical  nbe  Join  the 
flange  prorided  for  the  Talre-seat  at  top  of  chamber  with  the  main  bod;  of  the  ram.  About  midway 
the  length  of  the  bod;  ii  the  scat  for  the  water-rtWe  and  the  air-vessel.  A  horizontal  Sange  on 
each  side  of  the  body,  stroi^ly  ribbed,  serves  to  hold  the  machine  to  timbers  which  rest  upon  stone 
foundations.  Sii  bolts  pass  through  all,  with 
tUi.  keys  and  plates  at  lower  ends.    The  water- 

valve  IB  of  India-nibbcr,  and  scats  upon  ■ 
Srating  cast  on  the  body  of  the  ram,  and  is 
held  in  position  by  a  stud  carrying  ■  guard. 
Tliia  valve  is  CDCased  b;  tlie  air-vessel,  and 
access  ie  had  to  il  through  a  door.  The  body 
of  the  waste-valve  is  of  c«*t  iron,  strongly 
ribbed,  and  is  guided  at  its  upper  end  by 
wii^  sliding  wiifain  the  bore  of  the  valve- 
scat,  and  at  its  lower  end  by  a  stem  working 
in  a  hole  bored  in  the  body  of  the  ram.  TUb 
bole  U  fitted  at  its  tower  end  with  a  long  tap- 
bolt,  which  is  used  to  adjust  the  drop  of  the 
valve  and  the  number  of  beats  per  minute 


at  sucb  a  point,  found  by  trial,  where  beat 
efficiency  of  tbo  run  is  obtained.    A  piece 
of  rubber  Interposed  between  the  ends  of 
stem  and  t«p-bolt  serves  to  soften  the  blow 
of  the  descending  valve.     The  face  of  tbe 
waste-valve  is  a  ring  of  wrought  Iron  riveted 
to  the  valve,  with  three  thicknesses  of  heavy 
sole  leather  between  them,  so  as  to  give  some 
elasticity,  and  thereby  diminiBh  tbe  shocks 
given  by  the  valve  closing.     The  waste-valve 
seat  is  of  cast  iron,  mode  heavy  (about  five 
times  the  weight  of  the  valve),  and  firmly 
boiled  to  the  body  of  the  ram.     The  sup- 
ply is  carried  thrqu4;h  caitJron  pipes  having 
Bocket-joiDts,  and  their  Ihicknees  dlminlshea 
from  I(  in.  at  the  junction  with  the  ram  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  at  the  upper  end.    The  aacenaion- 
pipe  is  welded  wrought-lrou  tube,  G|  In.  diameter,  joined  by  fiances.    The  apparatus  for  supplying 
air  to  the  air-vessel  is  so  made  that  the  snifting-valve  compels  all  the  air  admitted  through  it  to  enter 
tbe  alr-voBsel ;  or  if  In  etccss,  aain  this  case  provided  so,  the  surplus  estapca  between  the  underside 
of  the  valve-seat  nnd  the  top  of  the  sorew.plug  on  which  the  vdve  is  mounted,  through  on  opening 
adjustable  by  means  of  the  screwed  shank  of  the  valve-seat. 

"  The  supply-air  passes  upward  through  tbe  hollow  shank,  thence  outward,  through  holes,  into  the 
space  below  the  valve-seat ;  the  valve-scat  is  perforated  with  ^veral  holes,  through  which  the  air 
rises  and  lifts  the  valve.  When  the  valve  closes,  the  return  of  any  air  is  prevented ;  but  if  the  seat 
be  raised  from  the  lop  of  the  plu;:,  a  portion  of  it,  more  or  less  as  desired,  passes  between  them  and 
escapes.  (Sec  enlarged  view  of  snifting.valve,  Hg.  8868.)  The  valve  Is  placed  high  enough  to  be 
above  floods,  and  its  operation  is  as  follows :  The  tube  a  is  of  1-inch  gss-pipc,  and  it  rises,  from  the 
point  of  lis  attachment  to  the  body  of  the  ram,  to  a  suitable  height,  and  carries  the  snifting-valve, 
Ti-n.  3666,  and  a  check-valve;  it  is  then  joined  by  a  halMnch  gaH-pipe,  A.  which  descends  and  meets  a 
ebeck-valvc  attached  to  the  ram  immediately  under  the  air-vessel.  When  the  waste-valve  opens, 
tbe  water  contained  In  the  pipe  a  falls  and  produces  a  vacuum,  when  the  sjr  entere  through  the 
snif ting-valve  into  pipe  a.  When  the  stroke  recurs  and  the  waste-valve  closes,  the  water  rises  in 
pipe  0,  and  displaces  the  air,  which  under  pressure  opens  the  check-valve  c,  whence  it  passes  through 
pipe  b  and  check-valve  d  into  the  body  of  tbe  ram,  and  ascends  into  the  air-vesscL  This  occura 
each  stroke,  so  that  tbe  supply  of  air  is  continuous.  Any  surplus  is  discharged  by  the  modification 
before  described." 
RANQE.  Bee  Stoves  xan  Hutinq  Fcufacis. 
RASP.    SeeFiLK. 
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RATCHET-DRILL. 


KATGHET-DRILL.    See  Drilling  and  Boring  Machinks. 

RATCHET-WHEEL.  A  wheel  provided  with  pins  or  teeth  of  a  suitable  form,  and  which  receives 
an  intermittent  circular  motion  from  some  vibrating  piece,  is  called  a  ratcfui-wheel.  In  Fig.  3667,  E 
represents  the  ratchet-wheel  furnished  with  teeth  shaped  like  those  of  a  saw ;  and  A  B,  the  driver,  is  a 
click  or  pauI,  jointed  at  one  end  ^  to  a  movable  arm  A  C7,  which  has  vibrating  motion  upon  C  as  a  cen- 
tre. AbAC  moves  to  the  right  hand,  the  click  B  pushes  the  wheel  before  it  through  a  certain  space ; 
upon  the  return  of  A  C,  the  click  B  slides  over  the  points  of  the  teeth,  and  is  ready  again  to  push  the 


wheel  through  the  same  space  as  befora,  being  in  all  cases  pressed  against  the  teeth  by  its  weight  or 
by  a  spring.  A  detent  D  prevents  the  wheel  from  receding  while  B  is  moving  over  the  teeth ;  for  it 
is,  of  course,  a  condition  in  this  movement  that  the  ratchet-wheel  itself  shall  either  tend  always  to 
fly  back,  or  shall  remain  held  in  its  place  by  the  friction  of  the  pieces  with  which  it  is  connected. 
In  this  way  the  reciprocating  movement  of  ^  ^  is  rendered  inoperative  in  one  direction,  and  the 
circular  motion  results  from  the  suppression  of  one-half  of  the  reciprocating  movement  of  the  arm. 
The  wheel  B  and  the  vibrating  arm  A  C  are  often  centred  upon  the  same  axis.  The  usual  form  of 
the  teeth  is  that  given  in  Fig.  36G7,  and  the  result  is  that  the  wheel  can  only  be  driven  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  but  in  machinery  for  cutting  metals  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  drive  the  wheel  indifferently  in 
either  direction ;  in  that  case  the  annexed  constraction  is  adopted.  The  ratdiet-whcel  has  radial 
teeth,  and  the  click  B  can  take  the  two  positions  shown  in  Figs.  8668  and  3669,  and  can  drive  the 
wheel  in  opposite  directions.  In  this  case  the  click  has  a  triangular  piece  upon  its  axis,  any  side  of 
which  can  be  held  quite  firmly  by  a  flat  stop  attached  to  a  spring ;  there  are,  therefore,  three  pof^i- 
tions  of  rest  for  the  click,  whereof  two  are  shown  in  the  figures,  and  the  third  would  be  found  when 
the  click  was  thrown  up  in  the  direction  of  the  arm  produced. 

In  Fig.  8670  two  pawls,  D  P,  E  Q,  are  used,  which  diifer  in  length  by  half  the  space  of  the  tooth. 
As  the  wheel  advances  by  intervals  of  half  a  tooth,  each  pawl  falls  alternately,  and  the  same  effect 
is  produced  as  if  the  number  of  teeth  were  doubled,  and  there  was  one  pawl.  In  the  same  way  three 
pawls  might  be  used,  each  differing  in  length  by  one-thlixl  of  the  space  of  a  tooth ;  and  so  the  sub- 
division might  be  extended. 

A  mechanical  equivalent  for  the  teeth  and  click  may  be  found  in  what  is  termed  a  nipping  levcr^ 
constructed  upon  the  following  principle:  Conceive  that  a  loose  ring,  B,  Fig.  S671,  sun-ounds  the 
disk  Ay  and  that  upon  a  projecting  part  of  the  ring  there  is  a  short  lever  D  ^centred.  This  lever 
is  movable  about  a  fulcrum  at  F,  near  to  the  wheel,  and  terminates  at  one  end  in  a  concave  cheek 
D,  fitting  the  rim  of  the  disk.  On  applying  a  force  at  E  the  lever  will  nip  or  bite  upon  the  disk, 
and  the  friction  set  up  may  be  enough  to  cause  them  to  move  together  as  if  they  were  one  piece. 

REAMERS.  Cutting  tools  usually  employed  to  finish  holes  requiring  to  be  very  true  and  smooth. 
They  may  be  employed  in  a  machine  or  lathe,  or  by  hand.  Fig.  3672  represents  reamers  for  haud 
use,  A  being  a  taper  reamer  to  be  introduced  first,  and  B  a  finishing  one  to  make  the  hole  parallel. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  taper  one,  by  entering  the  hole  a  part  of  its  lecirth  before  its  diameter  becomes 
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large  enough  to  perform  any  cutting  duty,  is  steadied  during  the  operation.    To  steady  the  finishing 
reamer,  it  is  usually  made  slightly  taper  at  its  cutting  end  for  a  length  about  equal  to  its  diameter. 

Reamers  should  be  made  as  follows :  Forge  them  of  the  very  best  square  steel,  and  to  within  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  the  finished  size ;  then  turn  them  up,  taking  care  to  properly  centr&<irill  and 
square  the  ends,  and  to  rough  them  out  all  over  before  finishing  any  one  part,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
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diameter  is  sure  to  be  slightl j  increaMd  by  the  process  of  hardening.  Then  cut  out  the  flutes  in  a 
milling  machine ;  the  number  of  flutes  should  increase  with  the  diameter  of  the  reamer,  but  a  good 
proportion  is  five  flutes  to  a  reamer  of  an  inch  diameter.  Let  the  flutes  be  deep  and  roomy,  so  as 
to  allow  the  cuttings  free  egress  and  the  oil  free  ingress.  An  odd  number  of  flutes  is  better  than  an 
even  one,  since  they  render  the  reamer  less  likely  to  follow  sn^variation  from  roundness  in  the  hole. 
Nor  need  the  flutes  be  the  same  distance  apart,  a  slight  variation  tending  to  steady  the  reamer  when 
in  operation.  The  form  of  flute  is  not  arbitrary,  fig.  8673  shows  the  forms  usually  employed,  either 
of  which  will  auswer  excellently  for  hand-reamers,  the  only  difference  being  that  No.  2  is  rather 
more  difficult  to  sharpen,  without  softening  it,  on  an  emery-wheel,  while  No.  1  is  the  most  difficult  to 
sharpen  when  it  is  softened,  in  consequence  of  the  file  being  liable  to  slip  out  of  the  groove  and  take 
off  the  cutting  edge.  After  the  flutes  axe  cut,  the  rake  is  given  to  the  cutting  edges  by  easing  off  or 
filing  away  the  metal  behind  the  cutting  edges  A^  toward  the  point  £  ;  but  this  should  be  done  by 
draw-filing  to  a  very  slight  degree  near  the  cutting  edges,  otherwise  the  reamer  will  be  liable  to 
wabble  when  cutting.  In  forms  1  and  2,  the  amount  of  the  rake  at  the  point  B  need  not  be  more 
than  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  thin  writing  paper,  which  amount  will  make  them  work  very  stead- 
ily ;  but  in  No.  8,  while  near  the  cutting  edge  it  may  be  very  slight  indeed,  it  must  at  the  point  B 
be  considerable.  Hence  (save  for  rough  work  requiring  an  excessive  cutting  duty)  form  No.  8  is  not 
so  desirable  as  the  others. 

The  best  method  of  hardening  such  reamers,  and  in  fact  all  others,  is  to  heat  them  in  molten  lead, 
and  to  quench  them  endwise  in  water ;  becouse,  when  heated  m  lead,  the  outside  will  become  suffi- 
ciently heated  liefore  the  inside  metal  is  red-hot ;  and  so,  when  the  tool  is  quenched,  the  inside  or 
central  metal  will  remain  sufficiently  soft  to  permit  of  the  tool  being  straightened  should  it  warp  In 
the  hardening.  The  straightening  should  be  performed  by  slishtly  warming  the  reamer  and  laying 
it  upon  a  block  of  lead  with  the  rounded  side  upward ;  then  place  a  rod  of  copper  or  brass  in  the 
uppermost  flute,  and  strike  the  copper  a  quick  blow  with  a  light  hammer.  The  use  of  the  copper  is 
to  prevent  dami^e  to  the  tool  by  the  hammer.  The  object  of  dipping  the  tool  endwise  is  to  prevent 
the  reamer  from  warping  in  hardening.  If  great  care  is  not  taken  in  the  hardening  process,  r^merft 
and  all  tools  having  grooves  or  flutes  m  them  are  very  apt  to  ci-ack  along  the  bottom  of  the  flutes, 
which  cracking  is  due  to  the  unequal  contraction  of  the  metal  in  being  rapidly  cooled  by  quenching. 
Those  having  deep  flutes,  or  sharp  comers  at  the  bottoms  of  the  flutes,  are  the  most  liable  to  flaw  in 
hardenine,  so  that,  in  this  respect,  the  flute  shown  in  No.  1  is  far  preferable.  To  obviate  the  liability 
to  flaw,  £e  water  in  which  the  quenching  is  performed  may  be  made  sufficiently  warm  to  be  just 
bearable  to  the  hand ;  and  if  it  is  also  made  a  little  saline,  its  hardening  value  will  not  have  been 
impaired  by  the  warming.  For  light  work,  the  hand-reamer  should  be,  if  above  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  tempered  to  a  light  straw  color.  For  sizes  less  than  that,  and  for  heovv  duty,  a 
deep  brown  will  prove  the  most  serviceable,  being  less  likely  to  cause  the  tool  to  break.  The  whole 
value  of  a  reamer  depends  upon  its  being  true  or  straight,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  exercise  a 
great  care  in  the  resharpening,  as  well  as  in  its  manufacture. 

Among  the  various  devices  adopted  to  maintain  the  size  of  a  reamer,  notwithstanding  the  wear  of 
its  cutting  edge,  is  that  of  making  the  reamer  hollow  and  cutting  a  fine  slit  in  a  portion  of  its  length, 
so  that  by  inserting  a  small  wedge  in  the  slit  the  diameter  of  the  reamer  is  increaFcd.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  reamer  is  by  this  means  altered  from  a  round  to  an  oval  shape ;  but  it  will 
produce  fair  work  if  carefully  used. 

In  fig.  86'74  is  shown  a  square  reamer,  such  as  is  used  to  finish  the  bore  of  rifle-barrels.  Slips 
of  wood  attached  to  the  side  as  shown  at  A  are  placed  there  to  increase  the  size,  as  the  same  reamer 
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is  used  for  a  succession  of  cuts.  First  it  is  inserted  without  the  wood,  then  with  the  wood,  then  with 
a  piece  of  paper  placed  beneath  the  wood,  and  so  on  until  the  reaming  is  finii^hed,  the  reamer  being 
revolved  very  rapidly. 

7  he  Sheil-Reamer  is  a  cylindrical  reamer  having  a  hole  bored  through  the  centre,  so  that  it  may  fit 
upon  a  mandrel  and  be  used  in  the  lathe.    Fig.  3676  represents  such  a  reamer,  and  Fig.  3676  shows 
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it  placed  upon  a  mandrel  for  use  by  hand.    For  use  in  the  lathe,  the  hole  is  bored  taper  and  fitted  to 
a  shank,  which  in  turn  fits  into  the  hole  of  the  lathe  which  receives  the  running  centre ;  then  three 
or  four  shell-reamers,  having  holes  of  the  same  size  and  taper,  will  fit  upon  one  shank,  thus  avoid 
mg  the  necessity  of  providing  a  shank  for  each  reamer. 


Roie-BU  or, Reamer. — The  rose-bit  Is  Dothing  rnore  than  a  reamer,  aad  of  this  claia  of  I4mI  tbere 
are  almost  endleas  Tarietiea.  ¥ix.  Se7T  shows  a  cominon  roae-blt,  and  Fig.  HS78  is  another  form  of 
tbis  tool.    Othen  are  made  to  suit  any  dealred  shape,  as  globular,  conical,  etc 

IllJiAFBR.    See  Aoricdltcbai,  Micbinbit. 

RGGD.    Se«  LooHa,  and  OaGiNa.-RMD. 

REFRIG  ERATO  Its.  Apparaius  for  cooling  air  in  order  to  preTent  decomposition  in  perishable 
materials,  or  to  facilitate  chemical  processes,  or  to  favor  personal  comfort  daring  hot  weather.  The 
term  "refrigerator"  is  most  commonly  applied  to  a  box  or  chamber  Burro\mded  b;  some  material 
which  IS  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  in  which  chamber  are  Inclosed  the  ice  Tor  I'educing  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  substances  to  be  preserred.  It  is  proper  to  recognize  two  classes  of  refrigerating  ap- 
paratus; those  for  cooling  an  air-current  delivered  into  buildings  or  apartments,  and  tbe  so-otlled 
refrigerators  or  ice-boiea  which  have  no  separate  devices  for  producing  the  current. 

Aia-CiTRBENT  Cooling  Afpabitcs. — The  simplest  arrangement  consists  in  blocks  of  Ice  placed 
either  within  or  wlthont  tbe  ducts  which  bring  in  the  air.  In  the  flrel  case,  generally  prefciTcd  by 
Inventors,  the  ice  loclts  and  afterward  evaporates  In  fresh  air.  The  cold  resulting  from  the  fusion 
and  warming  of  the  water  produced  not  being  more  than  a  siith  of  that  due  to  evapomtion,  it  foUowe 
that  the  amount  of  midnture  introduced  into  the  air  is  about  one-seventh — nearly  as  much  as  that  of 
evaporation  alone.  By  causing  cunents  of  air  to  pass  through  vaults  built  at  a  depth  of  6  or  S  ft. 
below  the  surface,  Uiej  will  be  perceptibly  cooled  in  summer.  It  has  been  proposed  to  place  a  sys- 
tem of  pipes  containing  ammonia  vapor  in  a  chimney  leading  Into  the  dwelling  to  be  cooled.  Refrig- 
eration is  then  conducted  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  ammonia  ioe-nuichine.  (S^ 
IcK-HAKlxa  HACalHBBV.)  UU.  N^EcrauK  and  Garlandat  have  devised  a  cooling  apparatus  in  which 
air  is  forced  through  an  inclined  perforated  plate,  over  which  a  thin  stream  of  water  is  kept  flowing, 

8K0. 


the  air  betng  cooled  by  contact  with  the  water.     Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  several  devices  for 
cooling  air  will  be  found  in  the  Srientific  Ameriean,  ixii.,  23. 

In  the  slaughter-hoiues  of  New  York,  fresh-killed  meet  iutended  for  export  is  cooled  by  s  bUrt 
from  a  blower  which  passes  through  a  chamber  packed  with  Ice  before  reaching  the  meat  receptacle. 
On  board  ocean  steamers,  the  preserving  apparatus  consists  of  an  oblonc  room,  at  one  end  of  which 
is  placed  a  chest  aa  wide  as  the  apartment  and  about  4  ft.  in  height.  This  is  packed  with  ioe,  and 
from  it  extend  galvanized  iron  pipes  which  connect  with  upright  branches,  and  these  last  communi- 
cate with  perforated  pipes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  Around  the  sides  of  the  chamber  perforated 
iron  pipes  are  placed.  Through  these,  by  a  powerful  eihaust-fnn  driven  by  the  engine  of  the  vessel, 
the  heated  air  is  drawn  out  of  the  room  and  a  current  of  cold  air  Is  induced  through  the  ioe-boi  and 
the  pipe*  on  the  ceiling.  Channels  for  the  escape  of  water  are  prorided.  A  temperature  of  34°  F. 
haa  been  cnntiniiously  maintained.     For  refrigerator  cars,  see  Railroad  Cam. 

The  Tellior  refrigerating  apparatus  consists  simply  in  a  scries  of  flat  metal  plates,  which  are  cooled 
by  the  vapor  of  mcthvhted  spirit,  and  around  which  the  air-current  passes.  The  refrigeration  of 
the  plates  is  effected  by  the  action  of  a  Tellk-r  ice-machine.  (See  Ick-iiaki«o  MxcHinmv.)  ThU 
system  has  been  successfully  used  on  the  slpamcr  Frigorifique,  a  vessel  of  some  900  tons,  in  whidi 
fresh  meat  hns  been  tran-iparted  from  La  Plau  to  France.  It  has  also  been  adopted  in  large  brew, 
eries,  where  it  ha-t  maintained  an  sir-current  st  a  temperature  of  SS°  F. 

lOs-BoTKS  OR  tcE-CREsrs. — Tlic  essential  requirement  of  receptacles  for  food  to  be  preserved  by 
cold  air  Is,  that  a  circulation  of  dry  frcsli  air  shall  be  maintained.  Moisture  t«pldly  eauaes  deterio- 
ration and  decay.  In  the  older  forms  of  ice-box,  the  ice,  wrapped  in  blankets,  is  placed  in  the  same 
chamber  with  the  food.    This  is  objectionable,  as  the  ice  is  rapidly  melted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
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onler  heated  sir  when  the  box  1b  opened,  and  also  through  the  drain-tube ;  and  the  condensation  of 
DKdMare  on  Ibe  food,  besides  impairing  ita  preserration,  injures  the  flaror.  Ic&«heaU  are  now  more 
comm<Hil7  oonstmcted  with  the  ice  in  a  tepaiate  receptacle. 

7Ke  Ztre  Rifrigerator,  devised  b;  Mr.  A.  it.  Lesle]'  of  New  York,  embodies  an  improved  oanetruo- 
tioD.  FIk.  8679  shows  the  general  arrangcmeot.  Tlie  icen^hest  is  located  alrave  the  food-compart- 
inent,  and  is  separated  from  it.  A  drip-pan  collects  all  the  woaer  that  is  oondenaed  on  the  side  of 
the  ice-clumber,  and  conveys  it  to  a  iecepts«le  below,  upon  wbicb  «  gipbon«up  ia  fitted.  The  walls 
of  the  box  are  packed  with  finely-divided  coA,  covered  with  an  outer  coating  of  wood  and  an  inner 
Mie  of  galTaoiied  iron.  The  icu  ia  placed  upon  a  woodeo  shelf  in  the  chest,  and  the  water  escaping 
below  enters  a  reserroir,  whence  it  may  tie  drawn  for  drinklnR  purposes. 

7A«  AltigrtUi  Ittfrigeriitor  is  represented  in  Fig.  8680.  This  can  tie  used  for  storing  and  prCMrr- 
Ing  toeM  and  T^etables  in  Ufkc  quantities.  It  consists  of  a  box  of  soitable  siie,  msde  of  mat^wd 
bauds,  and  lined  with  several  layers  of  thick  felting,  which  cover  its  entire  inner  iiiTfocc.  The  In- 
side of  tiie  chest  hi  made  np  of  two  layers  of  pine  boards  closely  matched  and  covered  with  galvan. 
bed  iron.  Between  these  boards  and  the  felting  a  small  aii'-space  is  left.  The  receptacle  for  ice 
is  at  the  lop  of  the  chest,  and  incliaes  from  the  centre  to  one  aide,  gradually  narrowing  until  it 
readies  the  bottom  of  the  case,  loe  is  inserted  through  the  Fmall  door  at  the  top,  in  Isrge  blocks 
when  a  moderate  d^ree  of  cold  la  required ;  or  If  ■  temperature  below  SS°  is  desired,  the  ice  Is 
cniriied  into  small  pieces,  and  with  these  the  lower  portion  of  the  box  is  filled,  the  large  blocks 
beil^  placed  on  top.  The  floor  of  the  case  has  a  double  bottom,  onder  which  the  drip-water  and 
cold  air  are  allowed  to  drculate.  It  is  claimed  that  a  circulation  of  cold  idr  is  constantly  kept  up. 
Tlie  current  from  the  ice-box,  being  directed  downward,  enters  the  diest  at  its  bottom,  and,  ascending 
by  rsaaon  of  an  increase  of  temperature  gained  from  tbe  articles  within  the  chest,  enters  the  Ice- 
box, to  be  agtin  sent  down,  and  ao  on.  It  is  claimed  that  a  temperature  below  40°  F.  can  be  main- 
tained for  any  lengUi  of  time. 

BcruoEaATOie  roa  Coolinq  Liqcidb. — The  simplest  liqnid.cooling  device  \»  tbe  so-called  "  water- 
monk^  "  used  in  tropical  climates  for  cooling  water.  It  is  an  unbaked  earthenware  jar,  through  the 
sides  Ot  which  some  of  the  liquid  very  slowly  exudea  and  evapontes,  thus  lowering  the  temperature 
of  the  remainder.  Coolers  for  wort  in  brewing  usually  consist  of  a  laree  fallow  vat  traversed  by  a 
eontinooua  pipe,  throueh  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  pasced.  Ice  wort  runs  in  one  direction 
and  the  water  in  tbe  owr,  so  th«t  the  delivery  end  of  the  wort  la  eiposed  to  the  coolest  part  of  the 
stream  of  water.  O.  U.  B. 

BEGENEBATIKO  FURVACE.    See  FrBNACEa,  iBO-f-SAuna  Peocusis— pDopuKa,  and  Etxei, 

RESAWING  MACHINE.     See  Saws,  Cibcdi^ul 

RETORT  FUSNACE.    Sec  iBON-MAUNa  Fbocesbks— Pcdhliko. 

RETORTS.    See  Qxa,  iLtniaMAtiNo,  Affabatub  roa,  Avaloamitdig  Uacbinibt,  and  AfSATINO. 

REVKRBEBATOBY  FURNACE.    See  Fdmjwto. 

BEVOLTER.    See  Fnw-ABNa,  Consthcction  of. 

RICB-HULLEB.    Sec  HrLLUW,  Corru  and  Bice. 

RIFLE.    Sec  articlea  on  Fiai-AHHa. 

RIVETINO  UACHINES.     For  strepgth,  etc.,  of  riveted  Joints,  see  Boilers,  Steah. 

L  SnAH-ItivEnNa. — Tbe  requirements  of  |ierfeat  riveiln?  are,  that  the  metal  of  the  rivet  while  hot 
■Dd  plastic  shall  be  made  to  Bow  into  all  the  irregularities  of  the  rivet-holes  In  the  boiler-sheds,  that 


the  ■nrplns  metal  t>e  formed  into  heads  as  large  as  need  be,  and  that  the  pressure  used  to  produce 
these  result*  iball  not  be  in  eiceas  of  what  the  metal  forming  the  boiler  shall  be  capable  of  resist- 
fnc  In  oHer  to  test  and  also  illustrate  the  relative  advantages  of  machine-  and  hand-riveting,  two 
VlatM  were  riveted  together  as  shown  in  Fig.  8681,  the  holes  of  which  were  purposely  made  so  as 
not  to  match  perfectly.*  These  pUtes  were  then  planed  through  the  centre  of  the  rivets,  so  as  to 
e^Mee  a  section  of  both  the  plates  and  rivets.    From  this  an  impression  was  taken  with  printers'  ink 

•  FmiB  tha  Bailroait  OattU. 
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on  |iaper  uid  then  traneferreil  to  a  wooden  block,  from  irbich  Fig.  8631  ««» iDad&  a  was  put  in  b; 
marhine,  and  b  by  hand.  The  h>ad-rivets,  it  will  be  observed,  fill  up  the  holes  rerj  well  immcdiatelj 
under  the  bead  fonned  by  tlie  hsmmer ;  but  Buffident  pressure  could  not  be  given  to  the  metal — 
or  at  least  it  could  not  be  trangfcrred  far  enoi^ — to  affect  tbe  metal  at  Bome  diBIsoce  [rom  Ibc 
head.  So  grent  ia  thia  difficulty  Ihat  in  hand-rifctiug  much  shorter  rivets  must  be  used,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  work  efFcctlvelj  so  Ui^c  a  moss  of  metal  with  hammers  as  with  a  niachiite.  The  heads 
of  the  machine  rivets  are  therefore  lai'ger  and  stronger,  and  will  hold  the  pUtea  together  more  £rmiy, 
than  the  s  mo  Her  hand-riveted  heads. 

Direct-acting  steam-riveting  machines  give  a  ODlform  force,  if  tbe  stcam-presEure  used  tie  uniform ; 
and  they  give  auch  pressure  as  is  needed,  regardless  in  a  measure  of  the  nmouDt  of  metal  formii%  the 
rivet.  These  machines  have  been  made  on  two  general  piineiples.  In  the  English  mochiiiea,  a  oom- 
paratively  light  piatou  of  large  diameter  aoting  upon  a  not  very  large  or  heavy  rivcUng  ram  is  made 
to  do  its  work  by  tbe  pressure  of  steam  alooe.  Uachlnes  arc  also  built  in  which  a  very  heavy  piston 
and  riveting  ram  are  made  to  do  the  work  by  the  combined  effort  of  steam-pressure  and  momentum. 
The  ram  and  piston  are  of  wrought  iron  in  one  solid  forging,  and  weigh  when  finished  over  one  ton. 
With  the  increased  weight  oF  tbe  riveting  ram  a  less  diameter  of  Bt«ani  cylinder  is  needed.  Thus,  it 
is  said  that  one  of  these  luoohinca  with  a  steam-cylinder  31  in.  io  diameter,  working  alongside  of  an 
Knglisk  machine  with  a  steam-cylinder  30  in.  in  diameter,  does  the  same  kind  of  work  from  tbe  umo 


■tcam-boilcr,  and  yet  requires  a  ahorter  stroke,  thus  using  less  steam  to  accomplish  the  same  resnlt. 
In  practice,  it  lias  been  found  that  for  locomotive  boilers  using  {•inch  rivets  about  60  lbs.  pivssaro 
per  square  inch  does  the  best  work. 

lo  Fig.  36B2,  the  frame  A  carries  the  bolster-dic  B.  J)  Is  a  steam-cf  llnder  containing  a  piston,  to 
the  ram  or  rod  of  which  the  riveting  die  C  is  sttsched.  The  work  is  swung  so  tliat  the  heated  rivet 
is  placed  in  the  work  with  the  rivet-head  resting  in  the  bolster.  By  means  of  the  handle  E,  steam  is 
admitted  to  the  cylinder  D,  causing  the  die  C  to  strike  the  protruding  end  of  the  rivet,  and  closing  It 
upon  the  work,  which  il  will  do  l>efore  the  rivet  has  lost  its  red  heat.  Jiy  another  movement  of  the 
handle  E,  the  lam  is  bronght  back  ready  to  operate  as  before. 

II.  Utdraitlid  RiviTtNO. — The  plant  required  for  hydraulic  riveting  consists  of  an  accumalator 
that  can  be  loaded  so  as  to  give  any  requisite  pressure  per  square  inch ;  a  means  of  keeping  this  ac- 
cumulator full  by  pump  or  otherwise  ;  and  the  riveting  machine  proper,  which  may  be  cither  station- 
ary or  movable  within  certain  limits.  For  hoiter-seam  riveting,  a  stationary  riveting  machine  has  its 
large  stcam-cyllnder  replaced  by  a  very  small  hydraulic  cylinder.  For  bridge-work  oonslruetion  in  the 
shop,  the  pump  and  accumulator  are  placed  in  any  convenient  position,  and  the  water  under  pressure 
is  I'onveyMl  through  j<rintcd  or  flexible  pipes  to  a  portable  riveting  machine  suspended  from  an  over- 
head carriage.  In  using  thia  portable  riveting  machine,  the  work,  resting  on  trestles,  remains  station- 
ary, and  the  riveter  is  moved  along  it  fi-om  rivet  to  rivet,  performing  the  work  with  gicat  rapidity. 

An  adjustable  accumulator  and  pump.  In  tbe  improved  form,  ia  shown  in  Fig.  3GS3.    The  frame  of 
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the  mschine  contuni  the  Tesciroir 
of  water  unilcr  compreB^U  Uld 
the  rcBerroir  of  water  under  at- 
mospheric presflure  only.  It  rap. 
l>ort3  a  pump  operated  bj  the  gear- 
ing aboKQ,  the  Inr^  ^ar  drivms 
a  cnnk-shaft  to  which  is  attached 
the  oonnecting-rod.  The  movable 
weight*  shown  regulate  the  pres- 
Buro  of  the  water  in  the  accurau- 
lalor,  th«  prciBure  when  all  the 
weight*  are  In  poaition  being  2,000 
Ibe.  per  BquBre  inch.  An  impor- 
tant featuic  in  the  airaDgement 
of  pump  and  accumulator  ia  the 
adaptation  of  a  rclicf-valTe  to  the 
BjrBtem.  This  valve  iB  so  construct- 
ed and  controlled  bj  the  motion  of 
the  accumulator  as  to  relieve  the 
pamp  from  work  without  stopping 
its  motion  when  the  accumujator 
is  full,  and  to  start  it  pumping  into 
the  accumulator  an  eoon  as  the  ac- 
cumulator weight  bos  descended  a 
short  distance. 

The  portable  hydraulic  riveting 
machine,  to  be  operated  by  the 
water  which  the  jiuniping  device 
above  described  stores  in  the  ad- 
justable accumulator,  is  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  8684.  In  this  machine 
the  riselinfi  dies  A  B  are  carried 
by  levers  of  the  third  order,  the 
pre<i3ure  being  applied  at  a  point 
between  the  ends  of  the  levers,  as 
shown.   The  riTCt  is  driven  by  the 

dies  in  the  short  ends  of  the  levers,  while  the  long  ends  are  held  together  in  a  boll  joint  by  n  spiial 
spring  shown  at  C.  Two  rods  pass  through  guides  in  the  cyUnder  D,  and  are  attached  to  the  cross- 
bead  of  the  plunger  £,  this  attach- 
ment being  adjustable.  Water  un- 
der pressure  is  admitted  througti 
n  valve  back  of  the  plunger  bj  the 
lever  P.  One  movement  of  this 
lever  admits  water  to  the  cflindcr, 
and  a  reverse  movement  shuts  off 
the  water-suppi;  and  opens  an  ex- 
haust-valve. Within  the  nun  E 
there  is  a  small  cylinder  havini;  a 
piston  attached  at  one  end  to  tbc 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  D;  this 
sccondaij  cylinder  Is  known  as  the 
"drawback"  cylinder,  and  operates 
only  when  the  eifaaust-vslve  is 
opeiL  The  function  of  the  "draw. 
iKick"  is  to  draw  the  ram  E  into 
the  cylinder  D,  and  thus  to  open 
the  dies  to  reocive  the  next  riveL 
A  suspension-bar  6,  adjusted  by  a 
worm-wheel  and  worm,  is  provided 
to  enable  tlie  machine  to  be  pre- 
sented to  its  work  with  the  jaws  in 
the  most  favorable  position.  The 
pipes  teadini;  to  the  machine  are 
jointed,  and  thus  made  quite  flei- 
ibie,  while  the  eihaust  water  is 
}  conveyed  back  to  the  reservoir  by 
a  rubber  hone.  The  riveter  may 
be  suspended  from  any  convenient 
crane.  For  ginlor-work  it  bungs 
from  an  overhead  carriage  made 
after  the  stylo  of  a  traveling  crane, 
and  amn^ed  to  have  motion  in  one  direction  of  say  SO  ft,  and  a  cross-motion  of  say  6  ft.,  Iliua 
mbling  Ue  machine  to  cover  all  points  in  a  rectangle  of  00  hj  6  ft. 
108 
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BOAD  LOCOUOTIVE.    See  Ehginm,  ro&TiDLB  isc  Semi-Fortibli. 

ROCK-DRILLS.  Pointed  or  eAgisd  aKei  rods  used  for  the  perforation  of  rock,  and  ctnsed  to 
penetrate  llierein  b;  combined  percussion  and  rotation,  or  b;  the  Utter  onlj.  The  roda  or  bits  aro 
either  driren  by  blom  of  aledgcs  and  guided  and  rotated  by  hand,  or  are  connected  with  the  piston 
of  a  Buitably  arnaged  engiae.  The  name  "  roclc-drill  "  ia  now  commonly  applied  to  an  apparatua 
which  includes  bit,  engine,  and  eupport. 

HiND-DuLLiNQ. — The  curved  chiael-btt,  Vige.  S6SB  and  368S,  haa  bran  proved  to  be  the  best  for 
hand-drilling.     Oiring  Co  the  drill  having  more  work  to  do  at  tbe  dixniinterenoe  of  the  rod  than  at 
the  centre,  a  straight-edge  drill  soon  becomes  worn  more  at  the  ends  than  at  the  middle  of  the 
edge,  and  it  will  naturally  approiimale  to  the  curved  edge, 
^^  8888.  which,  if  originally  adopted,  therefore  gives  the  moat  uni- 

form wear.  In  brief,  it  bas  been  found  bj  experience  that 
(a)  Straight^gcd  drills  blunt  quidily  at  tbe  comera.  (6) 
Edges  with  too  sharp  a  curve  blunt  first  at  the  centre,  {e) 
Edges  with  light  curves  are  tbe  best  adapted  to  hard,  aikd 
those  with  sharp  curves  to  easier  ground,  {d)  Tbe  pro- 
portion of  the  extreme  width  of  the  bit  to  the  diamelei'  of 
tbe  drill  may  vary  from  T :  3  to  4 ;  S.  In  easy  rock,  the 
shoulder  of  the  edge  need  not  be  ao  great  oa  in  hard,  as 
the  ends  are  not  subjected  to  so  gi'eat  a  strain,  (r)  The 
angle  of  the  two  faces  may  be  put  at  the  highest  for  strong 
drUls  hi  hard  rock,  at  Bay  70°,  aa  in  Fig.  S68T.  In  hai-d 
ground,  however,  the  drill  should  l>c  rather  rounded,  oa  in 
Fig.  8688.  to  ^ve  support  to  the  point;  and  in  very  eaay 
material  (bard  e«th,  etc.),  where  a  crushing  rather  than 
a  cutting  edge  is  needed,  it  ia  well  to  eliglitly  blunt  the 
edge,  as  in  Fig.  36S«. 

Various  devioes  are  used  for  enlarging  the  drill-hole  at 
the  bottom.  In  one,  the  drill  ia  provided  with  expanding 
blades,  which  open  when  the  drill  is  turned  one  way,  and 
close  when  it  U  rever:icd  an*!  drawn  out  of  (he  hole.  When  closed,  the  plates  remain  in  that  position, 
and  arc  opened  automatically  when  the  drill  is  strucb  against  the  bottom  of  the  bole.  As  to  ttie 
hammer,  there  have  been  long-standing  controversies  between  the  riifTercnl  races  of  minci«  with  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  light  hammers  of  from  3  to  0  lbs.,  or  the  heavy — aay  B-lb.  ones.  The  Red- 
monleae  miners  are  famous  for  their  work  with  the  latter  in  B-hour  shifts.  Uf  course,  in  much  one- 
hammer  drilling,  especially  upward  work,  the  light  hammcni  must  be  used. 

As  tc  the  relative  advanCagea  of  single-hand  or  two-hand  drilling,  M.  HnvreE  {Reinit  Univerniiie 
da  Mmay  Li£ge,  May  and  June,  ISTB)  baa  deieroilned  "that,  in  puiat  of  ecooomj,  of  time  and 
money,  one-hand  drilling  is  from  SH  per  cent,  in  soft  schists  to  20  per  cent,  in  soft  sandstones  cheap- 
er titan  two-hand  drilling.    In  very  hard  rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  a  saving  in  direct  outlay  of  about 


15  per  cent  can  be  effected  by  two-hand  drilling  over  one-hand  drilling',  this  is  eepedally  the  case 
with  10-hour  instead  of  8-hour  shifts.  This  saving  is,  however,  made  in  coat  alone,  as  one-hand 
drilling  gives  the  more  rapid  advance,  and  should  be  used  even  in  tbe  harder  rocks,  wbere  spe«d  is 
an  especial  object."  In  tunnel -beadinira,  however,  in  America,  we  know  that  the  rule  is  in  favor  of 
two-hand  drilling  iu  general ;  often,  indeed,  two  hammers  on  one  drill  are  used. 

Rock-Drillind  MAnHiNEB. — Thc  charactori'itics  of  a  good  rock-drill,  according  to  Andri  and 
Drinker,  are  as  follows :  1.  A  machine  rock-drill  shull  bo  simple  in  constrnction  and  strong  in  every 
port.  3.  It  shall  consist  of  few  parts,  and  especially  of  few  moving  parts.  This  principle  may  be 
carried  too  far,  and  it  is  even  more  important  that  every  part  should  be  easily  renewed.  The  life  of 
this  class  of  machines  lies  in  their  ability  to  be  renewed  piece  by  piece.  When  a  drill  is  thus  con- 
structed, and  one  is  using  it  who  is  thoroughly  aequainted  with  it,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
duplicate  parts  are  at  hand,  it  con  often  be  kept  running  month  after  month  without  dismonotjng. 
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despite  breakages  and  wear.  8.  It  shall  be  as  light  in  weight  as  it  can  be  made  consistent  with  the 
iirat  condition.  The  weight,  however,  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  the  nacbines  ai-e  mounted 
on  frames  or  carriages,  and  moved  on  wheels,  we  would  say,  make  the  machines  very  heavy ;  but  if 
they  ai'e  to  be  iiortable,  and  frequency  dismounted  in  moving  them,  then  the  condition  holds  good. 
4.  It  shall  occupy  but  little  space.  5.  The  striking  pait  shall  be  of  relatively  great  weight,  and  it 
shall  strike  the  rock  directly.  6.  No  other  part  than  the  piston  shall  be  exposed  to  violent  shocks. 
7.  The  piston  shall  be  capable  of  working  with  a  variable  length  of  stroke.  8.  The  sudden  removal 
of  the  resistance  shall  not  be  liable  to  cause  injuiy  to  any  pan.  9.  The  rotaiy  motion  of  the  drill 
shall  take  place  automatically.  10.  The  feed,  if  automatic,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  advance  of  the 
piston  as  the  cutting  advances.  1 1.  The  machine  shall  be  capable  of  working  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  pressure.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  question  of  pressure.  If  the  drills  do  good  execution  at  a 
low  pressure,  they  must  be  coiTespondingly  large  and  heavy,  thus  violating  condition  8.  It  is  de- 
cidedly questionable  whether  the  pressure,  when  economical,  steady  work  is  considered,  should  exceed 
60  lbs. ;  but  there  may  of  course  be  exceptions.  Practically,  the  question  is  not  one  purely  of  high 
or  low  pressure,  nor  one  of  large  or  sif^all  drills,  but  one  of  economy  in  work  and  of  rate  of  progress 
attained.     12.  It  shall  be  capable  of  being  readily  taken  to  pieces. 

External  gear  in  a  rock-drill  is  especially  to  be  avoided. 

The  5th  condition  above  is  one  of  great  mechanical  importance.  In  comparing  the  relative  merits 
of  rock-drills,  the  number  of  strokes  a  minute  which  any  one  is  capable  of  making  is  often  insisted 
on  as  the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  efficiency,  that  one  being  considered  the  most  efficient  which  is 
capable  of  making  the  greatest  number  of  strokes.  This  notion  is  an  altogether  erroneous  and  a 
pernicious  one,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  perpetuate  and  increase  a  somewhat  serious  defect.  Too 
high  a  piston  speed  is  undesirable  in  a  rock-drill  mainly  for  two  reasons :  First,  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome  is  great  The  operation  of  boring  consists  in  fracturing  the  rock  by  a  successicn  of  heavy 
blows,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  heavier  the  blow,  within  the  limits  of  the  endurance  of  the  tool,  the 
greater  will  be  the  effect.  Theoretically,  the  stroke  should  be  very  short,  so  as  to  divide  the  work 
of  the  motor  into  a  very  great  number  of  blows,  and  so  pick  the  rock  to  pieces.  A  blow  hard  enough 
to  break  and  smash  the  steel  may  indent  the  rock ;  but  divide  this  blow  into  many,  and  we  drill  a 
hole.  But  the  stroke  may  be  too  short.  There  must  be  a  certain  clearance ;  and  the  shorter  the 
stroke,  the  greater  the  percentage  of  loss  of  steam  in  filling  the  cylinder.  Also,  the  drill  must  chum 
up  the  debris  in  the  bole  so  that  the  water  will  wash  it  out ;  but  if  the  stroke  is  too  short,  it  will  only 
clog.  Hence  we  have  a  paradox — to  drill  hard  rock  requires  a  harder  blow  than  to  drill  soft  rock, 
but  to  clear  the  hole  requires  a  longer  stroke;  so  that  a  drill  with  S-^-inch  stroke  drills  hard  rock 
best,  but  for  soft  rock  it  should  be  6  or  7  inches.  A  long,  heavy  stroke  on  hard  rock  jars  the  ma- 
chine too  much.  To  obtain  a  heavy  blow,  there  must  be  a  large  moving  mass.  But  an  augmentation 
of  the  mass  is,  other  things  being  equal,  incompatible  with  an  increase  of  velocity.  Hence  it  be- 
comes desirable,  as  far  as  the  8d  condition  will  allow,  to  renounce  velocity  in  favor  of  mass ;  i.  e.,  as 
much  as  practicable  of  the  weight  of  the  machine  should  be  concentrated  in  the  piston  and  piston- 
rod.  With  such  a  disposition  of  the  parts,  the  work  of  a  drill  must  necessarily  be  more  effective. 
Second,  when  the  moving  mass  is  light  and  the  velocity  high,  not  only  is  the  great  resultant  vibration 
absorbent  of  force,  but  very  destructive  to  the  joints  and  conducive  to  fiacturc  in  the  moving  parts; 
and,  moreover,  the  inevitable  wear  and  tear  are  thereby  immensely  increased,  so  that  the  tendency  to 
derangement  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  adoption  of  high  velocities. 

As  to  the  6th  condition,  a  source  of  accidental  shot  of  extremely  violent  and  destructive  character 
lies  in  the  necessity  for  a  variable  piston-stroke.  The  provision  for  this  variation  of  stroke  allows 
the  piston,  under  certain  di-cumstances,  to  come  into  contact  with  the  cylinder-cover.  When,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  the  valve-gear  acts  independently  of  the  piston,  the  liability  to  this  accident  is 
greatly  increased  and  becomes  a  very  serious  defect. 

In  the  design  and  construction  of  every  machine-drill,  the  tendency  of  the  piston  to  exceed  the 
proper  limits  of  its  stroke  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  and  means  'should  be  employed  both 
to  check  that  tendency  and  to  lessen  its  effects.  A  rock-drill  operates  upon  the  rock  by  striking  a 
blow,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  blow  should  be  struck  with  the  full  force  of  the  stroke.  When  the 
rock  is  very  hard,  several  blows  may  be  struck  in  succession  without  either  penetrating  the  rock  or 
breaking  away  any  part  of  it.  A  subsequent  blow  acting  on  the  parts  weakened  by  those  already  re- 
ceived causes  fracture,  and,  the  fractured  portion  instantly  becoming  detached,  the  hole  is  suddenly 
deepened.  The  piston  will  therefore  have  to  advance  farther  at  the  next  following  stroke.  More- 
over, rocks  Tary  suddenly  and  greatly  in  hardness,  and  often  contain  cavities,  besides  which  they  are 
always  more  or  less  traversed  by  joints.  The  sticking  of  the  drill  in  the  hole  from  any  cause  is 
another  source  of  trouble.  It  often  causes  the  piston  to  strike  the  back  head,  for  steam  (or  com- 
pressed air)  packs  in  front  of  the  piston,  and  as  soon  as  the  drill  is  froed,  the  piston  is  forced  back 
with  unusual  violence  and  strikes  the  rear  end.  If  all  the  circumstances  are  borne  in  mind,  a  little 
reflection  will  suffice  to  show  that,  even  assuming  perfect  feeding  to  be  possible,  a  rock-drill  could 
not  operate  with  an  invariable  piston-stroke,  and  that  the  piston  must,  in  the  mutter  of  length  of 
stroke,  accommodate  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  moment.  But  as  no  automatic  feed-motion  has 
been  devised  sufficiently  accurate  in  its  action  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  practice,  and  as  hand-feeding 
is  in  its  nature  more  imperfect  still  (though  it  is  probably  the  better  system),  the  necessity  becomes 
obvious,  not  merely  for  a  possible  variation  in  the  length  of  the  stroke,  but  for  a  variation  between 
somewhat  wide  limits.  This  renders  it  impo.^sible  to  connect  the  piston  in  an  invariable  manner 
with  the  valve-gear.  Hence  recourse  has  been  had  to  tappet  movements  to  actuate  the  valve,  and 
in  some  instances  the  valve-motion  has  been  made  wholly  independent  of  the  piston.  (The  principle 
is  the  same  as  in  the  direct-action  steam-pumps,  where  tappets  are  almost  always  used.) 

The  8th  condition  is  practically  a  part  of  the  6th.  Rocks  often  contain  cavities,  and  when  a  drill 
enters  one  of  these,  the  resistance  to  the  tool  is  suddenly  removed,  and  this  causes  the  piston  to  give 
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its  eitremc  Icaglh  of  stroke,  sod,  la  coniequenoe  of  a  tendeocj  to  exceed  the  limit,  It  oflen  nrikee 
against  the  cjliader-corer.  A  provision  agsinat  itB  occurrence  conaiBts  in  allowing  ample  deannoe 
Bjiace  at  the  loner  end  of  the  cjlindcr,  or  of  inserting  an  elastic  buffer. 

Kow,  assuming  that  practice  has  decided,  as  to  the  rotary  motion  of  the  drill,  that  it  sIioaM  be 
automatic,  ne  have  ncverthelcsa  seen  that  there  are  strong  reaeona,  on  the  other  hand,  in  faror  of  a 
hand-feed  over  ao  autoniHtic.  Should,  howerer,  the  feed  of  a  drill  be  automatic,  the  lOCh  condition, 
that,  "  if  automatic,  it  shall  be  regulated  by  tlie  odyance  of  the  piston  at  each  stroke,"  ii  one  of  es- 
sential importance. 

In  any  mechanism  in  irhich  a  r^ular  progressive  action  is  communicated  to  the  tool,  no  account  is 
token  of  the  irregular  manner  of  producing  fiicture  in  the  rock,  of  variatiooa  in  hardness  of  the  oc- 
currence of  joints  and  cavities,  or  of  the  comparative  sharpness  or  bluntoess  of  the  cutting^  edge  of 
the  tool.  A  certain  velocity  of  progression  having  been  assumed,  the  inevitable  consequence  is,  either 
that  the  tool  is  not  kept  properly  up  to  its  work,  or  la  pressed  forward  too  rapidly.  In  both  cases, 
the  result  is  a  serious  loss  of  effective  work,  often  accompanied  with  no  tesa  serioui  delays.  With 
these  facts  in  view,  the  practical  miud  will  at  once  note  the  importance  of  observing  this  condition. 

As  to  the  1  tth  condition,  which  requires  that  the  machine  shall  be  capable  of  working  with  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  pressure,  it  is  one  that  must  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  Buccesstul  employment  of 
rock-drills  actuated  by  compressed  air. 
The  general  plan  of  holding  the  drill-shank  is  by  means  of  friction  induced  by  bolts,  the  latter 
■   '      '        '  ■'       '         -     .   ■      .      ■       —      Z-bit  is  considered  the  best  form  theoreticallj  foi 
around  the  circumference  of  the  hole,  where  moat 
if  the  cutting  is  done.     But  the  greater  liability  t< 
break,  and  the  greater  difficulty  of  repairing  and 
sharpening,  baa  nude  the  X-ehape  more  acceptable. 
Hand-Drilling  JfocAtna.— In  Figs.  SSBOand  3601 


are  illustrated  two  formi  of  hand-drilling  machines. 

In  that  represented  in  Fig,  8SU0,  when  the  crank  is 

turned  the  wheel  A  Is  rotated,  and  by  the  cam  on 

this  the  rod  B  both  lifts  aod  turns  the  dHII  D, 

against  the  action  of  the  spiral  spring.    The  elasticity  of  the  latter  supplies  the  power  for  causing 

the  drill  forciblvto  strike  the  rock.    The  Victoi  drill,  shown  [n  Fi'.  S691,  is  one  of  (he  most  eSeient 

of  its  class.    In  this,  by  rotating  the  handles,  cams  are  caused  to  lift  the  drill  against  the  heavy 

springs  shown.    An  ingenious  self.feeiiing  attachment  is  provided.    This  macliine  will  cut  in  average 

rock  from  3  to  6  ft.  per  hour. 

J'aiorr-Drillinij  Ifac/iiaei. —  Thr  Rand  Drill. — The  essenlia!  principles  embodied  in  the  construe- 
tiOD  of  this  drill  will  be  understood  from  the  sectional  view,  Fig.  3S92.  The  lever  for  operating  the 
valve  is  placed  in  a  recess  between  a  double-headed  piston,  and  is  struck  at  the  ends  as  tbe  piston 
reciprocates,  and  Che  arm  of  the  lever  drives  the  valve.  The  valve  is  made  of  steel,  aifd  so  con- 
structed that  it  moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  piston  in  opening  the  ports,  without  the  use  of 
an  eccentric  rod.  The  piston-rod  enters  the  piston  on  a  taper,  and  is  keyed  into  place.  The  rota- 
tiOD.bar  is  nearly  triangular  in  cross-.section,  and  is  made  very  Strang.  The  ratchet.whce!  for  rota- 
tion is  large,  and  the  teeth  are  strong. 

Fig.  8693  represents  tills  drill  supported  on  an  ingeiiiott sly  constructed  column  for  use  in  headings. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  column  may  be  adjusted  to  any  height  by  the  screws  which  pass  through  its 
base.    Fig.  8SG4  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  drill  for  gadding,  capping,  and  railing  blocks.    It 
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cam  also  be  used  aa  a  c:a)-cutting  machine.  Fig.  SAes  eiliibita  the  drill  mounted  for  doing  quarry 
work.  A  Btniglit  lino  oF  hoica  6  ft.  in  length  can  be  put  down  witliout  nioTiug  tlio  machine, 
all  the  bolei  haviog;  the  same  direction. 

Tlie  Itand   air-eompressor,  used  to  aupplj  air  under  pressure  to  the  drill  obove  described,  is 
illustral«d  in  a  full-page  plate.     (See  AtR-CouPKESsoBS.)    Tbe  machine  here  T«presented  is  that  con- 
structed for  use  in  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine.    IIh  principal  fen- 
MBS.  turee  arc  the  double-acting  cjlinders,  28  [n.  in  diameter  bj^  48  in. 

stroke,  and  the  method  of  absorbing  the  beat  due  to  compreseion 
bj  iurrounding  the  sides  and  end  of  the  cjlindei's  and  filling  the 


interior  of  (be  piston  with  cold  water.  It  will  be  noted  that  there 
ai-e  two  air-cylinders  placed  side  by  side,  with  cranlcs  set  at  quarter 
angles,  driven  by  cut  geara  from  the  main  slinFt  which  operates  the 
mine-pumps  and  hoisting  drumi>.  This  slialt  is  driven  by  Leavitt 
compODnd  engiaes  of  about  l.fiOO  horse-power.  Each  comprc^Bing  cylinder  has  three  coucentrfc 
sbells,  the  inner  one  of  which  is  of  brasx,  and  the  others  are  of  cast  Iron.  Iletween  the  Inner  and 
the  middle  aheU  a  constant  circulation  of  water  is  maintained.  This  water  passes  through  the  pis- 
ton, and  thos  serrcs  both  as  a  means  of  cooling  and  a  tubricnnt.  Brus  is  used  for  the  interior  of 
the  shell  on  account  of  Its  superior  conducting  qualities.  llelief-TslTcs  properly  weighted  are  pro- 
vided, by  means  of  which  the  engine  is  relieved  of  duty  when  the  pressure  in  the  receiver  exceeds 
tbe  desired  number  of  pounds  per  square  inch.  A  numbei'  of  small  inlet-  snd  discharge-valves  of 
■teel  arc  placed  in  the  heads  of 
the  cylinders,  the  object  of  using 
many  aniall  valves  being  to  less- 
en the  shock  white  seating. 

DriUing  under  WaUr. — There 
■re  two  methods  in  use  for  drill- 
ing tocb  for  blasting  under  wa- 
ter:  one   by  shaft-sinking  and 
lanneling,  ta  practised  at  Blos- 
som Itocli  and  at  Hell  Gate  (see 
ItLASTixa)  1   and   the   other   by 
drillini:!  from  the  surface.     The 
last-men Itoned  operation  may  be 
accomplished  either  by  building 
a  platform  over  the  rock  to  be 
lierfomtcd,  and  erecting  the  drills 
thereon,  or  by  means  of  a  scow    *~— 
on  which  the  drills  arc  p1acc<I.   | 
Tlie  older  method  of  constructing    '. 
drill-scows  is  to  make  a  "  well       L 
through    the    bottom,    through 
which  a  drop.drill  Is  caused  to  work. 
down  from  the  scow  and  adjusted  ove 
fonnd  in  (he  Stieatifc  Ameriean,  ili.,  31, 

An  improved  construction  of  drill-soow  is  represented  in  Fig,  Hflafl.  The  drills,  instead  of  passing 
down  through  the  vessel,  are  placed  at  the  ends,  and  suitable  mechanism  is  provided  for  raising  and 
Imrertng  tbem  Id  a  vertical  line.     The  bits  eiteod  down  through  tubes,  nhich  arc  attached  to  mov- 
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able  cftiriages  runninp;  on  tnuiBversc  ways.  The  scow,  after  being  floated  over  the  rock  to  be  bored, 
is  lifted  bodily  out  of  water  if  need  be,  by  spuds  which  are  forced  down  against  the  rock,  thus 
forming  an  immovable  platform.  >'ig.  3696  shows  the  scow  used  in  the  improvement  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lachine  Canal.  Four  Hand  drills  of  5  in.  diameter  were  em- 
ployed. The  maximum  cutting  was  9  ft.  of  rock  under  a  depth  of  9  ft.  of  water,  the  design  being  to 
make  a  clear  channel  18  ft.  in  depth.  During  1878  and  1879  the  scow  worked  on  an  average  six 
months  per  year,  and  the  removal  of  about  45,000  yards  of  rock  was  effected. 

Report  of  Experiments  toith  the  Band  Bock-Drill  made  by  Park  Benjamin's  Scientific  Expert  Office, 
New  York,  Mareh^  1879.     Experiments  conducted  by  Ridiard  H.  Buel^  C.  E, 

The  following  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  measure  the  speed  of  the  drill  and  consumption 
of  air  at  different  temperatures.  A  counter  was  attached,  receiving  its  motion  from  a  lever  actuated 
by  a  cam-shaped  projection  on  a  piston-rod  constructed  for  the  purpose — the  effect  of  the  attach- 
ment being  to  make  the  reading  of  the  counter  increase  one  unit  for  each  successive  pair  of  strokes 
(ildvancc  and  return  of  the  drill).  A  collar  was  secured  to  a  groove  in  the  piston-rod,  and  a  rod 
attached  to  this  collar  gave  a  rocking  motion  to  a  lever  pivoted  to  a  standard  on  the  front  cylinder- 
head  of  the  drill.  This  constituted  the  motion  for  the  indicator.  Pipes  were  connected  to  each  end 
of  the  cylinder,  and  united  at  the  middle  by  a  three-way  cock  to  which  the  indicator  was  attached. 
A  piece  of  4-inch  pipe  was  oonnected  to  the  exhaust,  and  the  discharge  end  of  this  pipe  was  accu- 
rately finished  on  the  interior  for  a  distance  of  about  a  foot.  The  pipe  was  several  feet  in  length, 
and  a  water-gauge  was  connected  to  it  close  to  the  discharge  end.  Thermometers  were  attached  as 
follows :  one  in  the  delivery-pipe  of  the  air-compressor,  at  the  point  of  its  entry  into  the  reservoir ; 
one  in  the  valv&«hest  of  the  drill;  and  one  in  the  exhaust-pipe,  within  a  few  inches  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  drill.  The  pressure-pipe  connecting  the  drill  with  the  air-reservoir  was  short  and  free 
from  abrupt  bends. 

In  making  the  experiments,  when  the  drill  was  permitted  to  strike,  the  blows  were  received  by  a 
mass  of  iron,  a  blunt-headed  rod  being  used  in  place  of  the  ordinary  pointed  drill.  By  this  means 
the  stroke  of  the  drill  was  maintained  practically  constant.  The  following  are  the  principal  dimen- 
sions of  the  drill,  as  obtained  by  measurement,  the  volume  of  parts  being  measured  by  filling  them 
with  water : 

Diameter  of  piston 8.126  in. 

"       of  rod 1.626  in. 

Area  of  feed-screw  at  back  end^ 2.0046  sq.  in. 

Mean  piston  area 6.6S07  sq.  in. 

Blaximum  stroke  of  piston 6.75  in. 

Average  stroke  during  experiments 6.00  in. 

Port  clearance,  front  end  of  cylinder 7.0996  cub.  in 

"  "         back  end  of  cylinder 6.682  cub.  in. 

Diameter  of  exhaust-pipe  at  point  of  discharge 4.07  in. 

Indicator  diagrams  were  taken  from  the  drill-cylinder  at  speeds  varying  from  111  to  298  double 
strokes  per  minute,  and  at  pressures  of  from  12.5  to  26.6  lbs.  per  squai'e  inch  above  the  atmosphere. 
Before  taking  diagrams  the  piston  of  the  drill  was  blocked  in  position,  and  subjected  to  a  high 
pressure,  and  was  found  to  be  practically  tight.  The  pressure-gauge  was  also  tested  by  the  indica- 
tor (the  springs  of  which  had  previously  been  found  to  be  correct),  and  all  records  of  gauge-pres- 
sures given  hereafter  are  corrected  readings.  In  all  diagrams  taken,  the  pencil  was  allowed  to  pass 
over  the  paper  a  number  of  times,  but  without  making  any  material  change  in  the  form. 

Representative  diagrams  are  given  in  Fig.  3697.  Diagrams  1,  2,  and  8  are  from  the  front  end  of 
the  cylinder,  or  were  taken  on  the  return  stroke ;  and  diagrams  4,  5,  and  6  are  from  the  back  end. 


representing  the  striking  stroke.  Diagrams  1  and  4  were  taken  with  the  drill  run  back  In  the  frame 
so  as  not  to  strike,  and  in  all  the  i*emaining  diagrams  the  drill  was  allowed  to  strike,  the  length  of 
stroke  being  maintained  at  6  in.  as  nearly  as  possible.  When  not  striking,  the  speed  of  the  drill 
was  controlled  by  the  throttle-valve,  but  for  the  other  runs  the  throttle-valve  was  kept  wide  open  and 
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a  constant  pitissure  was  maintained  in  the  rescrroir.    The  principal  results  from  the  diagrams  are 
contained  in  the  accompanying  table : 

Table  showing  Data  from  Indicator  DiagramB  of  Rand  Rock-Drill. 


NiTMBBX  OF  Diagram 

Prossure  in  reservoir  above  atmosphere 

Number  of  doable  Btrc^eB  per  minute 

Scale  of  Indicator  springe 

Mean  eflTectlve  pressare  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in 

Bade  of  pressure  during  period  of  admlsBion  in  cylinder  to 

pressure  in  reservoir. ... 

Fraction  of  stroke  completed  to  exhaust 

Fraction  of  stroke  completed  to  cushion 


1 

2 

a 

4 

6 

6 

•  •  •  • 

12.5 

26.5 

■  *  «  • 

12.5 

26.5 

l!!3 

2U0 

298 

18S 

2U8 

298 

81^8 

8% 

1^6 

«^ 

,r^5 

•  •  •  • 

.95 

.89 

•  •  •  • 

.98 

.S9 

.87 

.85 

.76 

.72 

.78 

.76 

.71 

.81 

.78 

.84 

.83 

.70 

Indicated  horse-power  computed  from  each  pair  of  corresponding  diagrams — Nos.  1  and  4,  0.148 ; 
Nos.  2  and  6,  0.285 ;  Nos.  S  and  6,  0.688. 

Direct  measurements  were  also  made  of  the  amounts  of  nir  used  by  the  drill  at  different  speeds 
and  pressures,  by  placing  an  anemometer  at  the  end  of  the  exhaust-pipe,  one  observer  taking  the  read- 
ings of  the  anemometer  while  another  made  simultaneous  records  of  the  counter.  The  pressure  was 
increased  in  the  successive  runs,  being  maintained  constant  in  the  reserroir  during  each  of  the  several 
runs  until  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold  a  steady  pressure  in  the  reservoir.  Several  readings  of 
counter  and  anemometer  were  taken  in  each  run ;  the  water-gauge  in  the  exhaust-pipe  gave  no  sensi- 
ble indication,  showing  that  the  air  was  discharged  at  atmospheric  pressure.  The  anemometer  used 
in  these  experiments  had  previously  been  test^  up  to  a  velocity  of  between  500  and  600  feet  per 
minute,  and  its  correction  as  thus  determined  has  been  applied  to  all  the  observed  velocities.  The 
air  passing  the  anemometer  was  at  exhaust  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure,  and  this  has  been 
reduced  to  reservoir  temperature  and  pressure.  Similarly  the  air  paved  by  cushion  has  been  corre- 
spondingly reduced,  and  in  the  accompanying  table  the  results  of  these  reductions  are  presented : 

Table  ihowing  Experiments  on  Speed  of  Band  Rock-Drill  and  Volume  of  Air  used  at  Different 

Pressures. 


KlTMBBIt  or   EXPXBDIBllT. 


Pressure  in  reservoir  above  atmosphere 

Double  strokes  per  minute 

Temperature  ( b  ah.  degrees),  reservoir 

**  *•  **       valve-chest 

«  "  »*       exhaust 

Velocity  of  air  in  exhaust-pipe 

Cub.  ft  of  air  exhausted  permin.  at  exhaust  ( 

temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure. .  f 
Probable  equivalent  of  air  exhausted  at  re-  ( 

servolr  pressure  and  temperature f 

Cub.  ft.  or  air  used  per  minute,  calculated  j 

from  total  piston  dlsplaoements j* 


1 

2 

20 

a 

4 
80 

5 

15 

25 

85 

225 

250 

2S0 

809 

888 

75 

82 

85 

90 

100 

70 

70 

70 

70 

71 

57 

52 

48 

46 

44 

246 

858 

510 

724 

9S0 

22.8 

82.8 

46.1 

65.4 

76.8 

10.4 

12.2 

14.5 

17.9 

18.7 

11.1 

12.8 

18.9 

15.8 

16.5 

6 

7 

40 

45 

848 

895 

105 

180 

75 

80 

42 

48 

91.4 
19.8 
17.2 


112.9 
20.0 
19.6 


1,012    1,250  <  1,484     1,690  ,  1,788 


184.1    152.7    161.5 


20.8 
20.5 


21.9 


22.2 


21.2  I  22.4 


U,  S,  Government  Tests  of  Drills  at  Hell  Gate. — A  series  of  tests  of  drills  were  made  during  1878 
and  1879  by  Capt.  James  Mercur,  U.  S.  Engineer  at  Flood  Rock,  Hell  Gate,  N.  Y.  The  drills  used  were 
the  Buriei^,  Rand,  and  Ingersoll.  All  had  3-inch  cylinders,  and  were  operated  with  a  l|-inch  octa- 
gon steel  upset  to  a  2-inch  bit,  drilling  a  hole  somewhat  larger  than  2  in.  in  diameter  at  the  start 
aAd  somewhat  smaller  at  the  end.  The  holes  averaged  4  ft.  in  depth,  and  the  character  of  the  rock 
varied  from  the  hardest  to  the  softest  varieties  of  gneiss.  The  following  data  are  the  averages  for 
six  months  (March  1st  to  September  1st,  1879),  the  work  being  carried  on  continuously  in  three  shifts 
of  eight  hours  each,  no  deduction  being  made  for  time  lost  by  breakages  and  moving  drills.  In  tlie . 
average  by  hours  only  the  actual  drilling  time  is  counted.  The  air-pressure  was  kept  at  60  lbs. 
pet  square  inch : 

Number  of  shifts  worked 1,282 

Average  per  shift 86.8  feet 

Number  of  hours  worked 9,230.08 

Actual  drilling 47,182.11  feet 

Average  per  hour 5.1 1     ** 

7%«  Burleigh  Bock-Drill. — ^Tlie  main  elements  of  this  drill  are  the  cage,  the  cylinder,  and  the 
piston.  The  cage  is  merely  a  trough,  with  ways  on  either  side,  in  which  the  cylinder,  by  means  of  a 
feed-screw  and  an  automatic  feed-lever,  is  moved  forward  as  the  drill  cuts  away  the  rock.  The 
piston  moves  back  and  forth  in  the  cylinder,  propelled  and  operated  either  by  steam  or  compressed 
air,  like  the  piston  of  an  ordinary  steam-engine.  The  drill-point  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  pis- 
ton, which  is  a  solid  bar  of  steel.  The  piston  is  rotated,  as  it  moves  back  and  forth,  by  ingenious 
and  simple  mechanism.  The  forward  motion  of  the  cylinder  in  the  trough  is  regulated  by  an 
automatic  feed  as  the  rock  is  cut  away,  the  advance  being  more  or  less  rapid,  as  by  the  variation 
in  the  nature  of  the  rock  the  cutting  is  fast  or  slow.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  drill-point  and 
solid  steel  piston  alone  receive  the  shock  of  the  blow ;  and  it  also  should  be  stated  that  the  piston- 
rod,  arranged  with  a  double  annular  cam  and  spiral  grooves,  in  its  movements  performs  three  im- 
portant  fmictions:  1.  The  movement  of  the  valve  admitting  the  steam  or  compressed  air  to  the 
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cjlinder.  8.  By  the  opeMition  of  the  annul»r  eva  acting  upon  the  feeding  device,  the  cjlinder  ' 
13  moTed  forward  (as  the  rock  Is  penetrated)  in  the  caj^e  or  8lld&  8.  Uj  the  spiral  groorea 
and  a  spline  in  the  ratchet,  the  pJHion-bar  is  autotnaticallj  rotated,  ■  partial  reTulution  tahing 
place  at  each  upward  moiement  of  the  pieton,  the  ratchet  remaining  perfectly  stationaiy  while  the 
rotating  movement  occurs,  and  moving  onlj  as  the  piston  again  descends.  When  the  cjlinder  bos 
been  fod  forward  the  entire  length  of  the  leed-scrcw,  it  ma;  be  i-un  back,  and  a  longer  drill-point 
Ineerted  in  the  end  of  the  piston.  Bj  an  ingenious  peculiarity  in  (he  form  of  the  cutting  edge  of  (be 
drill-point,  perfectly  round  holes  are  insured,  thus  giving  a  grcat- 
•r  area  to  the  whole,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  the  powder 
near  its  bottom. 

The  drilling  machine  is  attached  to  a  clamp  by  meann  of  a  cir- 
cular plate,  with  a  beveled  edge  cast  upon  the  bottom  of  the  cage 
near  ita  centre.  This  plate  fits  a  corresponding  cavily  in  one  sidu 
of  the  clamp,  and  is  held  there  firmly  in'  any  re<|uired  position 
by  the  tightening  of  screws.  The  clamp  is  clasped  about  a  bar 
of  iron,  to  which  it  may  be  tightly  held  by  screws. 

By  the  motions — upon  one  plane,  of  the  plate  in  its  cavity, 
and  apon  aoother,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  first,  of  the  clamp  upon 
the  bar,  and  the  sliding  endwise  of  the  clamp  upon  the  bar — it 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  any  position  and  direction  of  the  drill 
is  attainable.  It  only  remains  to  attach  the  bar,  ol  any  reason- 
able  length,  to  a  convenient  carriage  or  frame,  and  the  machinery 
is  ready  for  operation. 

These  madiinea  are  applicnblc  to  all  kinds  of  rock-work,  wheth- 
er mining,  qaarrying,  cutting,  tunneling,  or  submarine  drilling. 
They  combine  simplicity,  alrength,  lightness,  and  compactness, 
■re  easily  handled,  and  require  but  few  repairs.  With  (hem,  it 
ia  slated,  boles  may  be  drilled  from  (hi-ee-foui-tha  of  an  inch  to 
S  in.  diameter,  and  to  a  depth  not  exceeding  SO  to  SR  ft,,  at  the 
rale  of  from  !  to  10  in.  per  minute,  according  lo  the  nature  o[ 
the  rock.  They  are  driven  by  either  steam  or  compressed  air  as 
a  motor,  and,  at  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  to  the  inch,  work  at  '200  to 
800  blows  per  minute,  according  to  the  size  of  the  machine. 

The  details  of  construction  will  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing references  to  (he  sectional  view,  Vig.  SSBS :  C  is  the  cage; 
CV,  the  cylinder;  r,  the  yoke;  FS,t]ie  feed-screw;  B C,  the 
back  cap;  ^  the  rubber  buffer;  SJf,  the  back  head;  C,  the 
chuck;  .S^  the  stufler;  FN,  the  front  head;  I"\  the  valve-rod 
padiing;  /*,  the  piston ;  i*',  the  pistou-pacluDg;  y,  the  tappets ; 
SC,  the  steam-chest;  F^  the  valve-rod;  V,  the  valve;  and  . 
VS,  xhe  valve-starter.  S 

Fig.  Sfl99  represents  a  stoping-drilt  mounted  on  a  column,  with   " 
ft  claw-foot  and  a  jack-scrow  at  top  tor  securing  the  same  in  up- 
right position.   This  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  small  tunnels,  adits, 
and  atopee,  from  4^  x  6  ft.  to  6  x  6  ft.,  or  even  larger  drifts.    It 
is  largely  used  In  the  mines  of  Califoniia  and  Nevada. 

Fig.  STOO  represents  a  carria;^  for  mounting  four  drills  upon 
two  barn,  the  lower  of  which  may  be  raised  and  lowered  by  means 
of  chains,  pulleys,  and  a  windlass.  The  apparatus  is  coDstnictcd 
with  an  open  space  of  from  4  to  Ifl  ft.  In  the  clear,  between  the 
two  aides,  so  that  it  may  be  run  in  as  soon  after  a  blast  as  the 
track  can  i>e  cleared  by  throwing  the  rock  into  the  centre.  Drill- 
ing can  thna  be  resumed  with  bat  little  loss  of  time,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  rock  proceed  simultaneously  by  means  of  small  cars 
running  upon  a  narrow-gauge  track  laid  inude  the  caniage-track. 
It  faaa  jack-acrewB  to  raise  it  from  the  wheels  during  the  drilling, 
and  is  held  In  place,  like  the  smaller  csniage,  by  screws  running 
out  from  the  ends  of  the  upper  bar,  or  up  from  the  frame  to  the 
roof  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  constructed  of  wood  and  iron,  and  runs 
upon  iron  car-wheels.  A  tunnel  8  ft.  in  height,  and  from  tO  to 
Ifl  ft.  wide,  can  be  constructed  by  the  use  of  this  carriage  ;  and, 
by  means  of  an  enlargement  carriage,  the  size  can  be  increased 
in  height  and  width  sufficiently  for  sny  purpose  for  which  a  tun- 
nel will  ever  be  needed.     For  runnlDg  a  double-track  railroad 

tunnel,  two  carriages  of  this  form  are  commonly  used  side  by  aide.    This  style  of  carriage  la  used  in 
the  great  Sutro  Tunnel  of  Nevada. 

The  following  data  exhibit  the  capadty  of  this  drill  at  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  from  report  of  Ur.  W. 
Shonly,  contractor : 

Uemorandum  of  Drilling  in  Heading  from  Central  Shaft,  August  1 1th  to  2Tth— 10  Shifts.— Total 
time  occnpied  in  drilling,  38  hours  40  miaulea  =  2,^30  minolea.  Total  number  of  bolea  drilled,  130. 
Total  number  of  inches  drilled,  16|B48.  Average  depth  of  holes,  II  ft.  8  in.  Average  number  of 
drills  used  each  ahift,  fl.  Average  number  of  inches  drilled  to  the  minute,  liVn-  Average  number 
performed  by  each  machine  each  minute,  1^^.     In  doing  above  work,  driD-polnta  Rcre  changed  694 
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MM.  timea.    Atbi^o  number  of  inchn  driUod 

by  e<ic'a  poijt,  mt,  21^.    The  maximum 

I   ghifte-work,  indudiag  ibore,  was  on  Au- 

I   gust  ITth,  e.SO  1.  H.  to  e  1.  H.,  ii  boun. 

1    Number  ot  holea  drilled,  I'i.     Nuciiberof 

I  I   inches  drilled,  I,T23.    [dumber  ot  miauteB 

'  I   ocoipiediadrilling,  ISO.  Arerageof  inuhea 

I  drilled  per  miDute,  11^.    Number  of  ma- 

!  I   cblnee  uacd,  6,    ATcraj;e  inches  per  minute 

'  I   each  drill,  1^.     Drill-pointa  changed,  61 

I  timei.    Arenge  indies  to  eacb  point,  iS^. 

The  above  work  rcprestnta  the  centi« 

I   cuts  taken  out  between  the  dates  giveil. 

i   The  balance  of  tbe  17  dujB  were  occupied 

I  I   in  squaring  the  cuts.    The  adTance  made 

I  !   in  heading,  August  11th  to  STth  inclusive, 

I   was  107  ft. 
'  Tbe  foUoning  ststement  from  the  Sutro 

Tunnel  Comfianj,  ot  Nevada,  is  official : 

Sutro  Tunnel  Co.,  June  30, 18TS.— Com- 

meucted  in  October,  1869,  run  1  jeara  bj 

hand,  aiie   4^  X  6 — E.SOO   ft.     Tlurteeo 

,   months  since  the  drills  were   introduced 

and  tbe  size  of  tunnel  mcreased  to  B  x  13. 

,    Run  in    13   months,  4,278  fL    ATerage 

,   wecklj'  progresi,  70  ft.    EipeoM  b;  band- 

'   Inbor,  which  included  pumping,  moothlj, 

:   (34,000  to  tfio,ono.    Expense  bj  madiine 

'   (pumping  abandoned),  montblf,  (14,000 

to  (16,000. 

IA«  Duammd  Drill. — Tbe  general  pHo- 
dpte  of  boring  with  the  diamond  drill  is  the  same,  the  different  machines,  by  comparatively  ali;;bt 
changes,  being  applicable  to  any  kind  of  rock^jrilllng.  I'or  doep  boring,  tor  well?,  or  prospecting 
mineral  lande,  a  machine  is  used  with  a  double 

oscillating.cj Under  engine,  mounted  on  an  up-  SIOI- 

right  or  horiiontal  tubular  boiler,  Fig.  37ol. 
The  capacity  of  the  engine  varies  according  to 
the  depth  and  site  of  hole  requiring  to  be  bored. 
These  machines  have  a  screw-sbatt  made  of 
heavy  hydraulic  tubing,  from  C  to  7  ft.  In 
length,  with  a  deep  screw  cut  OD  the  outside. 
The  shaft  also  carries  a  spline  by  which  it  Is 
feathered  to  tbe  lower  fioeve-gear.    TUa  gear 


is  double,  and  connects  by  its  upper  teetli  with  I 

a  hevelcd  driiinggear,  and  by  its  lower  teeih 

with  a  release  ^nr,  wliidi  Is  a  frictional  Rear, 

and  is  fitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  feed-shaft, 

to  the  top  of  which  a  gear  is  feathered,  fitting 

to  the  upper  gear  on  the  screw-shaft,  which  has 

one  or  more  teeth  less  than  the  upper  gear  on 

the  feed-sbaft,  whereby  a  diffAiintial  teed  is  pro- 

duecd.     This  frieliooal  gear  is  attached  to  the  --.^ ^..^^^  v-      *■       '-~~. 

bottom  of  the  feed-shaft  by  a  friction-nut,  thus 

producing  a  combing  differential  and  trictiooal  feed.     The  drill-rod,  made  ot  heavy  lap-weld  tubing, 

paiisea  through  the  screw-ahafi,  and  is  held  firm  by  a  chuck  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  screw-shaf  L    To  tbe 
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lover  end  of  this  tubular  boring-rod  the  bit  i»  screwed,  and  to  the  upper  end  a  wstcr-awivcl,  lo  which 
connection  is  made  with  the  Hleam-piunp,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  By  tncaiis  of  this  pump  a 
cnnsUtnt  strenm  of  water  is  forced  down  through  the  hollow  drill-rod,  thereby  keeping  the  bit  cool  and 
the  hole  bored  clear  of  sediment,  which  is  foiced  by  the  water-presdure  up  tbe  outside  of  the  Kids 
to  tbe  surfnce.  The  liollow  bit  is  a  steel  thimble,  having  three  rows  of  diamonds  (bort  or  carbon) 
imbedded  therein,  so  that  the  edges  or  those  in  one  row  project  from  its  face,  while  the  cdfres  of  those 
in  tbe  other  two  rows  project  from  the  outer  and  inner  periphery  respectively  {A,  Fig.  3702).  The 
ffrw. 


diamonds  of  thi?  fl^s^Inelltioned  row  cut  the  path  of  tbe  drill  in  Its  forward  progress,  while  those 
upon  the  outer  and  loner  periphery  of  the  tool  enlarge  the  cavity  around  the  same,  and  admit  the 
free  ingress  and  egreas  of  the  water,  as  above  described. 

The  screw-shaft,  being  rotated  and  fed  forward,  rotates  the  drill-rod  and  bit.  and,  as  the  bit  paeaee 
into  tbe  roclc,  cutting  an  annular  channel,  that  portion  of  the  stone  encircled  bj  this  cbanocl  is  of 
course  undisturbed ;  Che  core.barrel,  passing  down  over  it,  preserves  it  intact  until  the  rods  are  with- 
drawn, when  the  solid  cylinder  thus  formed  is  brought  up  with  tbcm,  the  core-lifter  breaking  it  at 
the  bottom  of  tlie  hole  and  securely  wedging  and  holding  it  in  the  core-barrel.  Where  a  core  is  not 
required,  the  perforated  boring-head  [B)  can  be  used,  the  detritus  being  washed  out  by  the  water 
inserted  through  the  drill-rod,  tbe  same  as  when  boring  with  the  hollow  bit.  In  order  to  run  the 
screw-abaft  back  after  it  has  been  fed  forward  its  full  length,  it  is  only  necessary  to  release  the 
chuck  and  to  loosen  the  nut  on  the  frictionaJ  gear,  which  allows  the  gear  to  run  loose;  then  tbo 
Serew-shafC  will  ruu  up  with  the  same  motion  which  carried  tl  down,  but  with  a  velocity  60  times  , 
greater ;  that  is,  tlie  speed  with  which  the  screw-shaft  feeds  up  is  to  the  speed  with  which  It  fed 
the  drill  down  as  60  to  1,  the  revolving  velocity  in  both  cases  being  the  same.  Ity  tightening  u[t 
the  chuck  and  nut  on  the  fi'ictional  gear,  the  drill  is  ready  for  another  rue.  Tbe  drill-rods  may 
he  extended  to  any  desired  length  by  simply  adding  fresh  pieces  of  tulnng,  the  succcSElve  lengths 
being  quickly  coupled  together  by  en  inside  should or-nlpplc  coupling,  made  of  the  best  of  forged 
iron,  and  having  a  hole  bored  through  tlie  centre  Co  admit  passage  of  tbe  water.  In  order  lo  with- 
draw the  drill-rods,  they  are  uncouplwl  below  the  chuck,  and  the  swivel-bead,  which  is  hinged,  unbolted 
and  swung  back,  thereby  moving  the  serew-shaft  Co  one  side,  and  aRording  a  clearance  for  the  rods 
to  be  raised  by  Che  hoisting  gear  on  the  machine,  without  moving  the  diill.  By  the  erection  of  a 
derrick  of  sulflcienl  height.  It  will  be  necessary  to  break  jolnCs  only  once  in  every  41)  or  60  ft. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  records  we  have  of  the  cost  of  work  by  the  diamond  drill  Is  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  -American  Ins^tule  of  Jlining  Engineere,  June,  1876,  by  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Riley,  Chiei 
Engineer  of  Che  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Company.'  The  results  given  were  obtained,  during  (he  years 
187G-'7e,  by  means  of  two  drilling  macliines  belonging  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  and 
operating  on  their  coal-land  in  the  Uahanoy,  Lehigh,  and  Wyoming  regions.  The  majority  of  the 
holes  were  put  down  for  the  purpose  of  proving  tbe  lower  veins  of  the  coal-series;  they  had  to 
encounter  the  harder  rock:)  of  the  coal-foi-mation,  much  of  the  distance  being  through  the  lower 
conglomerates,  going  in  some  casus  through  Che  coarse  e^  conglomeraCe,  the  foundation  of  the  coal- 
deposit,  and  to  the  greenstone  and  red  shale  which  underlie  it.  The  boring  was  done  with  a  No.  i 
drill,  of  an  improved  design,  of  large  size,  wicli  oscillating  engine  of  16  horse-power.  During  one 
year  It  drilled  9  holes,  of  a  total  length  of  4,6S2  ft.,  without  bring  once  repaired,  or  Incurring  any 
cost  outside  of  the  ordinary  running  expenses,  Tbe  deepest  hole  bored  waa  flOO.e  ft.  long.  The 
total  length  of  holes  bored  was  »,S01  ft, ;  the  average  progress  per  day,  18.6  ft.  The  average  cost 
per  foot  was  f2,22,  vii. :  tor  labor,  $110;  (or  diamonds,  6fl  Cts.;  for  supplies,  repairs,  etc.,  41  cts. 

The  InfftrtoU  Drill  is  represented  In  Fig,  3703,  which  is  a  longitudinal  section :  1  being  the  feed ; 
S,eihauBt:  3,  valve  ;  4,  ports;  6,  valvestcms;  6,  tappet;  7,  piston  ;  8,  an  B-inch  thread-screw  fitting 
into  Che  pisCon,  which  thereby  receives  the  rotary  motion  necessary ;  9,  tappet,  from  which  Che  motioit 
is  cotnmunlcnted  by  the  bar,  10,  to  B  pawl  and  ratchet  movement  acting  on  the  feed-screw  11. 

The  Me/Cean  Drill,  Fig.  3704.— The  turniug  movement  of  this  drill  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
cylindrical  enlargement  formed  on  the  piston-rod.  Sillral  grooves  are  cut  in  the  face  of  this  enlarge- 
ment, which  is  constantly  in  pear  with  ft  spirally  grooved  cylinder  placed  parallel  to  the  piston-rod, 
and  capable  of  revolving.  On  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston  the  cylinder  is  maintained  by  a  ratchet 
motion  In  a  fixed  position,  while  the  piston-rod,  sliding  upward  in  gear  with  the  cylinder,  is  neces- 
sarily turned  on  its  ails  to  o  degree  proportionate  to  the  twist  of  the  spiral  and  the  length  of 
tbe  return  stroke ;  thus  the  new  anj.;ular  position  of  the  jumper  is  secured.  During  the  forward 
stroke  the  spiral  cylinder  does  not  influence  the  piston-rod,  which  moves  straight  forward,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  turns  the  cylinder  on  Its  own  axis.  On  the  next  back  stroke  the  piston-rod  is  again 
s^icd  by  the  spiral  cylinder,  which  is  now  brought  up  with  its  ratchet  detent,  and  is  turned  round, 
as  before,  preparatory  to  making  the  next  forward  stroke.    The  compressed  air  is  supplied  to  or 
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cxhtusted  from  the  cylinder  through  a  hollow  oBciltUing  cjliadrical  tbItc.    This  U  moved  b;  tap[i«ta, 
the  action  of  which  is  »lao  utilized  for  effecting  the  ked,  whicli,  hj  m  combtnatioD  of  ratebe(-»h«cl 

utul  screw,  maj  be  minutelj  graduated. 
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Atatettof  Ihl*  mtcbioe  at  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  Id  1 874,  It  wu  found  to  bore  1.4  Inch  per  minute. 

77u  Fenvux  DnU,  Fig.  STOS.— Tbia  oonaisU  of  two  cylinders,  aet  end  to  end,  eud  fitted  with  pla- 
tona,  rads,  and  a  (rame  in  the  machine  for  tunnels,  while  in  the  machine  for  mine*  and  Bhoft-unklDg, 
etc,  the  crlinden  are  Bet  aide  bf  aide  one  above  the  other.     The  one  is  called  the  propelling  cylin- 
der, and  the  other  the  boring  cylinder;  the  propeller  feeds  the  borer  up  to  its  work.    The  com- 
pressed air  ia  introduced  into  the  machine  through  a  cock,  and  enters  the  first  cylinder  X,  which  ia 
the  propeller  cylinder;  in  this  i»  placed  the  piston  if,  filed  on  a  tubular  rod  X',  the  other  end  of 
vrhich  ia  securel;  fixed  to  the  boring-cylinder  T,  in  wliich  redprocaic  the  piston  O  and  the  boring- 
rod  S.     The  comprCHaed  air  entering  at  /produces  three  actions:  first,  it  presses  before  il,  in  a 
continuous  manner,  the  boring-cylinder  toward  the  rock  to  be  perforated  ;  and  when  the  borer  has 
pierced  the  rock  to  a  depth  equal  to  the  "  pitch  "  of  ■  tooth  respectively,  in  a  pair  of  racks  fitted  to 
the  upper  part  of  A  A,  the  bodng-rod  B,  by  moans  of  a  collar  C  affixed  on  it,  dow  raises  a  forked 
lever  D,  which  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  projecliona  acting  as  pawls  on  tbo  racks  fixed  on  A  A, 
and  the  borer  is  urged  forward  a  distance  eqaal  to  one  notch  of  the  rack.    The  boring-cylinder  ia 
thus,  as  it  were,  conaolidated 
with  the  action  of  the  borer, 
but   it   is  necesaary  that   it 
should  be  also  in  a  senae  op- 
posed to  it;   it  is  therefore 
prorided  with  two  small  cylin- 
ders XX,  arranged  horizontal- 
ly, as  at  CD;  in  each  of  these 
works  a  piston,  so  formed  on 

pawl,  which  engages  in  the 
teeth  of  the  rack  formed  on 
the  inner  face  of  each  of  the 
frame-bars  A  A.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  action  of  these 
pawls  is  the  rcTerse  of  those 
regulating  the  forward  more- 
meat  of  the  propeller,  and 
they  operate  to  prevent  any 
greater  degree  of  recoil  on  the 
part  of  the  borer  upon  the 
propeller  than  the  pitch  of  a 
tooth  in  the  racks ;  so  that, 
while  auch  pitch  admits  of  an 
elastic  cushion  to  soften  the 
recoil  action  and  prevent  frac- 
tare,  at  the  same  time  the  play 
is  too  limited  to  vitiate  the 
boring  action.  As  the  pistons 
in  A'  X  are  subject  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  compressed  air, 
they  arc  thus  kept  forced  Into 
the  ratchet- teeth,  while  their 
oblique  leading  faces  prerent 
them  from  obstructing  the 
feed-movement. 

The  second  action  of  the 
compressei^  air  is  to  operate 
through  the  hollow  rod  N,  and 
supply  power  to  actuate  the 
borinc-piston  O  in  the  cylin- 
der T.  The  air  enters  the 
valve-boi  P,  and  is  alternate- 
ly admitted  before  and  behind 
the  piston  O  by  the  slide- 
valve  Q  in  the  box  P. 

The  third  action  of  the  com- 
pressed air  ia  \a  actuate  the 
air-engine  at  the  rear  of  the 
propeller- ejlinder  L.  This 
ei^no  is  constituted  of  a  cyl- 
inder within,  which  works  a 
piston  with  a  trunk-rod  R, 
oiet  which  is  a  crank  and 
shaft  united  to  the  piston  by 

a  connecting-rod.  'I%e  crank  is  a  slotted  one,  having  on  the  one  side  an  eccentric  to  shift  the  slide- 
Talve  for  its  own  crlinder,  and  at  the  other  side  a  socket-slccvc  into  which  the  end  of  the  long  shaft 
8  is  fixed.  Beyond  the  bracket  supporting  this  end  of  the  shait  is  a  fly-wheel  of  exceedingly  amall 
diameter,  so  as  to  economize  room  for  the  headings,  but  wide  enough  to  secure  weight  sufficient  for 
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■teady  working.  The  shaft  8  is  prolonged  and  supported  in  another  bracket  at  the  boring-bar  end 
of  the  machine,  and  beyond  it  is  an  eccentric  which  actuates  a  reciprocating  ratchet  which  engages  in 
the  ratchet-wheel  K  on*  the  boring-bar,  giving  it  an  intermitting  rotary  movement  of  one  tooth-pitch 
at  each  blow  dealt  by  the  tool  upon  the  rock.  To  withdraw  ilie  tool  from  its  work,  it  is  only  necea* 
sary  to  close  the  cock  /  and  open  that  at  J,  when  the  air  which  pushed  the  machine  forward  eacapca, 
and  the  compressed  air  passing  through  c/goes  along  the  pipe  KK  to  the  front  side  of  the  piston 
Af  and  forces  it  back,  which  withdraws  the  tool  and  closes  up  the  machine  like  a  telescope.  A 
socket  F  serves  to  fix  it  to  any  supporting  machine. 

The  following  test  of  the  Ferroux  drill  was  made  at  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  the  experiment  being 
to  bore  820  ft.  of  holes  with  6  machines :  Total  time  of  boring  and  of  changing  the  drills  and  the 
michines  when  worn  or  disabled,  10.0  hours ;  total  length  per  minute  with  6  machines,  4.2  inches; 
for  each  machine  .7  inch ;  number  of  fi*csh  drills  used,  621 ;  machines  disabled  or  removed  for  repair, 
3.6 ;  rock,  granitic  ^eiss.* 

^JTie  Dubois  and  Franpois  Drill^  Fig.  3706. — ^This  machine  consists  of  four  parts :  a  gun-metal  cylin- 
der, a  distribution- valve,  a  piston  carrying  the  drill-holders,  and  a  frame  formed  of  two  bearera.  The 
compressed  air  employed  to  work  it  enters  the  cylinder  A,  closed  at  the  ends  by  the  pistons  B  C, 
which  are  connected  together  by  the  frame  carrying  the  valve  D.  The  diameter  of  the  piston  C 
being  greater  than  that  of  B,  the  air-pressure  forces  the  whole  of  this  combination  toward  the  right, 
the  port  is  opened,  and  the  compressed  air  enters  the  cylinder  JS*,  and  drives  the  piston  and  drill  at* 
tached  to  it  against  the  face  of  the  rock.  But  during  the  operation  the  compressed  air  in  the  cham- 
ber A  passes  by  the  ports  i  i  behind  the  piston  C,  and  reverses  the  motion ;  the  oombination  BCD 
is  then  moved  to  the  left ;  another  port  is  opened,  and  the  air-pressure  is  exerted  behind  the  piston 
F,,  while  the  air  which  was  previously  used  to  drive  the  piston  forward  escapes  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  piston  then  returns,  but  before  arriving  at  the  end  of  its  stroke,  and  by  means  of  a  swelling  on 
the  piston-rod,  the  finger  H  is  lifted.  The  compressed  air  behind  the  piston  C  then  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  apparatus  is  thus  in  a  condition  to  repeat  the  operation  first  described  of  deliv- 
ering  a  second  blow  upon  the  face  of  the  rock.  By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the 
compressed  air  acts  instantaneously  on  the  piston  in  making  a  stroke,  it  acts  only  progressively  in 
returning;  it  will  also  be  seen  that,  by  changing  the  diameter  of  the  small  opening  t,  the  speed  of 
the  machine  will  be  modified. 

The  rotation  of  the  drill  is  effected  by  means  of  the  two  pistons,  which  are  subjected  alternately  to 
the  compressed  air,  and  transmit  their  motion  to  a  ratchet  and  other  mechanism.  The  forward  motion 
of  the  cylinder,  as  the  depth  of  the  hole  in  the  rock  increases,  is  effected  by  turning  the  handle  and 
the  screw  Y, 

At  the  St.  Gothard  works,  six  of  these  drills  arc  mounted  on  a  carriage-frame,  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 
3707. 

Six  machines  of  the  Dubois  and  Francois  type,  at  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  in  competition  with  Fer- 
roux  drills,  gave  the  following  results :  f  Total  time  in  boring  and  in  changing  the  drills  and  machines 
when  worn  or  disabled,  24.3  hours ;  total  length  per  minute  with  6  machines,  2.74  inches ;  with  each 
machine,  .46  inch  ;  number  of  fresh  drills  used,  668 ;  number  of  machines  disabled  and  removed  for 
rcpaira,  6.3 ;  rock,  granitic  gneiss. 

Works  for  Beference.—i^  "Tunneling,  Rock-Drilling,  and  Blasting,"  Drinker,  New  York,  1878; 
in  which  copious  lists  of  works  for  reference  will  be  found,  nnd  from  which  extracts  have  (by  per- 
mission) been  embodied  in  the  foregoing  article. 

ROCKET.    See  Life-savino  Apparatus. 

ROLLER.    See  Agricultural  Machinery,  and  Leather-working  M'achinert. 

ROLLS.    See  Breakers  or  Crushers,  and  Iron-working  Machinery. 

ROTARY  BLOWER.    See  Blowers. 

ROTARY  ENGINE.    See  Engines,  Steam,  Stationary  (Rotary). 

ROTARY  FURNACE.    See  Iron-maki.ng  Frocbssks— Puddling. 

ROTARY  PUMP.    Sec  Pumps. 

ROUNDING  AND  STRAIGHTENING  MACHINE.    See  Iron-working  Machinery.  , 

ROVING  FRAME.     See  Cotton-spinning  Machinery,  and  Flax,  Machinery  for  Preparation,  etc 

RULE.  An  instrument  chiefly  used  for  making  linear  measurements.  It  is  divided  into  inches 
and  fractions,  and  is  usually  jointed,  so  that  it  may  be  folded  up  and  carried  in  the  pocket.    Rules 


aroo. 


used  by  some  classes  of  artificers  arc,  however,  made  in  a  single  piece.    A  clinometer  rule  is  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  3708  and  8709.    In  one  of  the  legs  is  set  a  small  spirit-level,  and  this  leg  has  a 
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[dvoted  bniDch  folding  Into  a  ctTltj'  In  the  other  leg;  m  that  tbe  Id  . 
ter  or  slope-level,  plumb,  square,  bevel,  protractor,  or  T-square,  and  in  combination  or  witb  a  straight- 
edge as  a  parallel  niler.  Some  rules  We  «  ilider  In  one  leg ;  in  GunteFs  icale  tbw  U  engraved 
and  graduated  with  figures. 

The  use  of  Gunler's  rule  ia  best  eipl^ned  b;  a  description  of  the  line  called  the  line  o/mimber*, 
which  is  a  logarithmic  u«le  of  proportloni,  aud  enables  problems  to  be  ea«ilj  solved,  at  ehowa  bv 
the  following  eiamplet.  It  is  usuallv  divided  into  two  parts,  ever;  tenth  of  which  ia  numbereii, 
keginninK  with  1  and  eadlug  with  10 ;  bd  thai,  if  the  first  great  dlvition  stand  for  one-tenth  of  an 
integer,  the  neit  great  division  will  stand  for  lwo>tenths,  and  the  intermediate  divisiona  will  repre- 
sent hundredths  of  an  integer,  while  the  large  divii>ion8  beyond  10  will  repreaent  units;  and  if  the 
flrat  set  of  large  liitiBioos  represent  uoitH,  the  subdivisiona  will  indicate  tenths,  while  the  Second  set 
of  lai^  diviuons  will  represent  tena,  and  the  subdiviaiona  units,  etc  The  general  rule  foruatng  this 
inatniment  ia  aa  followa ;  Since  all  questionfi  are  reducible  Us  proportiona,  if  the  compass  tte  eitended 
from  the  first  term  to  the  third,  the  same  eitent  will  reach  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  term. 

EzampSa. — 1.  To  find  the  product  of  anj  two  numbers,  as  4  and  8:  Eitcnd  the  compass  from  1 
to  the  multiplier  4,  and  the  same  eitent  applied  the  same  wajfrom  8,  the  multiplicand,  will  reach  the 
product,  SS.  2.  To  divide  one  number  b; another,  as  36  b;  4  :  Extend  thecompaas  from  4  to  1, and 
the  same  eitent  will  reach  from  86  to  9.  3.  To  find  a  fourth  pinportional  to  three  given  numbers,  aa 
e,  8,  and  V  :  Eitend  the  compasa  from  6  to  8,  and  thia  extent  laid  the  same  waj  will  readi  to  IS,  the 
fourth  proportional  required.  4.  To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  niunber,  say  2B:  Bisect  the  dls- 
tance  between  I  on  the  scale  and  the  point  representing  SB  \  then  half  thia  Bet  off  from  1  will 
give  the  point  fi,  which  ia  the  root  required. 

The  Hlide-rule  as  now  conatmcted  obviates  the  use  of  the  compasa.  There  arc  two  lines  of  num- 
bers placed  one  above  the  other,  one  of  which  lines  Is  engraved  upon  a  elide  moving  in  a  groove. 
The  mode  of  uae  a  to  place  the  first  term  of  the  proportioual  upon  tbe  slider  against  the  third  term 
on  the  fixed  scale,  when  the  second  term  upon  the  slider  will  stand  opposite  the  fourth  term  on  the 
scale.    (See  "Tbe  Slide-Rule  and  How  to  Use  It,"  lloare,  London,  1BS8.} 

A  verj  accurate  rule  for  ordinary  use  ia  made  of  ateel  in  triangular  form.  It  is  not  open  to  tbe 
common  objection  that  the  edges  of  rules  often  become  rounded,  so  that  thej  cannot  be  approxi- 
mated sufficiently  close  to  fine  work  for  accurate  readiugs. 

f^.  8710  represents  a  key-seat  rule  plac^  upon  a  shaft.  It  is  obvious  that  the  edge  of  the  rule 
will  ajwaya  stand  parallel  vritb 

the  shaft,  and  benc«  will  serve  3T10. 

as  a  guide  to  mark  the  linea 
to  denote  where  a  kej-waj-  U 
to  be  cut. 

Fig.  3711  shows  a  coliper 
rale  made  by  Uessra.  Darling, 
Brown,  k.  Sharpe.  The  Oppo- 
eite    aide    to  that  shown   in 

the  illustration  ia  divided  Into  

12ths,  24tha,  48tbH,  8tha,  and 

2Stha  on  the  outside,  and  upon  the  alidc  Into  S2da  and  64tbs  of  an  inch.  When  closed,  this  rule  h 
3  inches  long.  The  Caliper  can  be  di-awn  out  to  measure  S^  inches.  The  thickncBB  of  the  rale  la 
one*i;^hth  of  an  inch.  These  niles  are  divided  in  four  ways:  A,  divided  on  outside  iike  cut,  on  alidc 
to  3!ds  and  64thB  ;  B,  divided  on  outside  tike  cut,  on  slide  to  S4tha  and  lUOths ;  C,  divided  on  out- 
^de  to  Stha,  16tha,  SSda,  and  64ths,  on  slide  to  S2dB  and  64ths  :  D,  divided  oo  outside  to  8thB,  ISIha, 
8'2da,  and  64tha,  on  slide  to  64tha  and  lOOtbi.  Others  arc 
fftll.  divided  for  button  gaugn,  on  outside  to  ISths,  SOtbs,  SSda,  and 

40thB,  and  on  slide  to  40ths  and  SOtha  of  iucbea, 

PAtcm-makera  use  a  rule  tbe  dimensiona  of  which  are  madi- 
a  certain  per  cent,  longer  than  standard  measure.  Iron  caal. 
ings  shrink  on  cooling  about  1  per  oent.,  or  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  lo  a  toot.  The  patterns  therefore  require  to  be  propor- 
tionately larger.  By  using  a  rule  one-eighth  of  an  Inch  in  a 
foot  tongrr  than  (he  standard,  every  measurement  of  the  psttero  is  made  proportionately  lai-ger 
without  the  trouble  of  calculation.  When  a  wooden  pattern  is  made  from  irh)ch  an  iron  pattern 
ia  to  be  cast,  tbe  latter  being  intended  to  aerve  as  the  permauent  foundry  pattern,  as  there  are  two 
shrinkages  to  allow  for,  a  double-contnictioo  rule  is  employed,  or  one  in  which  tbe  mcasuremeuts  arc 
in  excess  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  every  toot,  for  iron. 

RULINQ  ENGINE.     See  DtviniNO  Mac::ime. 

SAFE-LOCK.    Sec  Locks. 

SAFES  for  the  atorago  and  protection  of  voluahles  may  bo  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  Fire- 
proof Mfee;  2.  Burglar-proof  safes;  3.  Safes  both  fire-  and  burglar-proof.  Tho  lost  are  usually 
fire-proof  aafea  incloBing  burglar-proof  boxes. 

Fire-Pboo?  SiTES. — Tho  essential  requirementB  of  ofirc-proof  safe  are;  1.  The  generation  of  steam 
in  the  filling,  or  more  properly  the  sare-Untng,  for  notliing  bums  within  a  safe  when  the  filling  gives 
off  atenm  at  218°  F. ;  2.  To  continue  this  genera^on  the  longest  possible  tune,  in  order  to  save  con- 
tents  during  a  protracted  fire ;  3.  The  maintenance  of  such  properties  withio  the  safe  as  will  generate 
steam  when  called  upon ;  4.  The  prevention  of  mould  or  dampness  within  the  safe,  or  of  oxidation 
to  tbe  iron  frame  of  the  exterior. 

To  fnlQIl  these  conditions,  various  subatancea  arc  used  aa  filling.     Safes  have  been  built  containln,'; 


plpei  or  taoB  Slled  with  waUr,  tbe  receptacles  being  Boldered  or  prorided  with  plags  of  fuBible  metal, 
ofaicb  on  melting  allows  of  the  csca^te  of  the  water.  This  combination  has  not  proved  successful. 
Substaocet  cotit*itun^  water,  iucfa  as  alum,  bare  been  found  more  advaDtageous.  Alum  contains  04 
per  cent,  of  its  bulk  in  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  readilj  couTcrted  into  steam  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. Among  the  other  m&terialH  need  for  filling  are  soapstonc,  alum  and  pluter,  copperas  and 
gfpaum,  paper-pulp  and  alum,  tiles,  alum  and  clay,  asbestos  with  gypsum, 
alum,  etc,  raw  cotton,  saw-dust  and  wiiiting,  hydraulic  cement,  etc 

In  the  construction  of  the  ironworlc  of  a  safe,  the  chief  requirement  is 
strength,  so  that  the  cheat  may  fall  from  garret  to  cellar  of  the  highest  build- 
ing without  injury.  The  thtckneaa  of  the  filling  should  not  be  less  Ihan  di 
inches ;  snd  the  hinges,  locks,  flanges,  etc.,  should  be  so  contrived  ss  to  con- 
duct the  least  possible  amount  of  beat  to  the  interior.  Various  types  of  safes 
of  improToiI  construction  are  described  below. 

The  Bttlter  Fire-Pnof  Saft  has  walls  of  heavy  boiler-plate  fastened  b 


.  „  n  frames,  which  are  welded  at  the  corners  so  as  to  be  sotidly  con-      ^ 1 

nected,  as  shown  in  Fig.  STIS.    This  is  claimed  to  give  strength  and  to  pre- 
vent bulging  or  separation  of  the  frame.     The  top  and  side  angles  at  the  safe  are  in  one  piece,  and 
are  strongly  bolted  to  the  front  and  bock  frames.    The  arrangement  of  filling  in  this  safe  is  sbowo 
in  the  seclionHl  view,  Fig.  S7I3,  which  will  serve  to  represent  the  general  mode  of  construction  of  all 
fire-proof  safes.    The  filling  materials  In  the  present  case  are  first  two  inches  of  fine  cement,  and 

then  four  inches  of  slum  and  plas- 
ter. A  cup-shaped  mass  of  filling 
surrounds  the  iock  and  prevents 
conduction  of  heat  thereby. 

Manin'M  Fiy,.P,>}of  Baft  is 
made  with  heavy  iron  frames  weld- 
ed, the  front  and  back  plates  being 
surrounded  by  a  heavy  wrought, 
iron  hoop.  The  side  comers  are 
of  angle-iron  siroogly  b<died  to  the 
hoops  and  frames,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
8714.  The  filling  is  of  dry  plaster 
and  alum,  tbe  latter  material  be- 
ing distributed  in  tumps  through- 
out the  plaster.  The  doors  have 
four  flanges,  and  close  with  a  light 

HerringU  Firt-Proof  Safe  is 
conttructed  siibslanlially  similar 
U>  the  foregoing.  The  iron-hoop 
frame,  however,  is  heavier,  and  b 
differently  bolted  to  the  aiigle- 
■  irons.  The  body  of  the  safe  is 
of  wrought  Iron.  The  flllmg  is  a 
double  sulphnie  of  lime  deriveJ 
from  the  residuum  of  soda-water 
manufacture.  This  material  is  dry 
and  unchangeable  nt  normal  tcm- 
penitures,  but  at  a  heat  of  1000° 
F. — red  heat  of  iron — it  gives  off 
carbonic-acid  gas  in  lat^  quanti- 
ties. With  this  substance  plaster 
of  Tans  and  alum  are  also  used,  these  msterials  givinj;  off  steam ;  so  that  under  a  high  temperature 
the  safe  becomes  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  mingled  watery  vapor  snd  carbonic-sdd  f;as. 

BcROLUi-pRoor  Saves  arc  of  two  kinds — either  solid  or  built  up.  Solid  safes  arc  cast  in  one  or 
more  parts ;  built-up  safes,  as  the  name  indicates,  consist  of  plates  of  metal  connected  (o  a  heavy 
frame.  The  \)e*t  burglar-proof  safe  id  that  one  which,  when  attacked,  will  longest  protect  its  contentii. 
Ko  safe  is  striclly  burplar-proof  in  the  sense  that  an  eulrnnee  into  it 

cannot  be  effected  in  course  of  time  and  with  proper  tools.    Tbe  time  in  p 

which  a  burglar  can  work  ia  limited,  snd  rarely  eioeeds  the  iuterral  of  mu. 

forty  hours  or  so  between  Saturday  afternoon  and  the  following  Klonday 
morning.     It  is  claimed,  therefore,  for  an  efficient  burglar-proof  safe, 

that  it  cannot  be  entered  in  the  above  period.    The  problem  to  be  solved  '■ 

in  bai^lar-proof-safe  building  is  to  produce  a  metal  or  combination  of 
metals  which  will  resist  the  hardest  drill,  will  not  lose  temper  under  the 
oxyhydmsen  blow-pipe,  and  cannot  be  cracked  by  blows  of  a  heavy 
sledge;  and  so  to  connect  the  component  parts  of  the  structure  that  they 
cannot  be  stripped  or  torn  ajiart  by  any  mechanical  device  which  a  burg- 
lar can  carry.  The  arbors  and  spindles  of  the  locks  must  also  be  so  constructed  that  they  cannot 
be  driven  in  or  pulled  out.  The  door  must  fit  eiactly ;  the  minutest  cmck  around  it  will  offer  an 
entrance  for  fine  wedges.     Its  joints  must  be  carefully  packed  to  prevent  the  blowing  in  of  mealed 

Of  tbe  two  kinds  of  safe  above  mentioned,  those  thst  are  built  up  of  plates  and  frames  are  by  tar 


Uk  dkwI  nnmerouB.  Then  are  three  princlpil  forms  of  solid  safe :  Uarrin'a,  cast  In  globular  form 
of  chrome  atcel ;  Heniag's,  CMt  from  fr&nkliiiite  iron  ;  snd  Corliss's,  made  of  casl  iron  surrounding 
a  wrougfat-irou  baiket-work.  ThcBc  safes  are  of  limited  capacity,  as  it  la  difficult  to  make  the 
necesearj  large  cutiogs  without  flaws ;  and  it  is  vcrj  doubtful  whether  the;  offer  the  advantages  of 
the  built-up  Tariety. 

The  mode  of  constructing  built-up  safes  differs  with  nearlj  every  maker.  The  materials,  bovrrer, 
are  the  same,  namely,  hard  and  soft  stoel,  cast  and  wrought  iron.  Tbe  steel  and  wrought  iron  arc 
made  into  plates,  and  these  are  usually  welded  together. 

The  (nunea  are  generally  Tery  massive,  and  the  sets  of  *'"'■ 

plates  are  connected  by  large  numbers  of  rivets  or 
screws.  T)ie  constiiictioD  of  various  forms  of  safes 
is  described  below. 

Jilt  herring  Barglar-Proof  Soft,  manufactured  by 
Ucssis.  Hcrriag  k  Co.  of  New  York,  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: The  outside  or  body  of  the  safe  is  of  wrought 
iron,  or  patent  high  and  low  steei,  welded.  The  fi-ont 
and  back  frames,  as  shown  in  Fig.  STlfi,  have  solid 
welded  angles,  and,  being  flnisbed  flush  with  the  body 
of  the  safe,  oRer  no  joints  or  crevices  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  wedge.  The  sectional  view.  Fig.  8718,  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  different  layers  of  metal.  The 
outside  envelope  is  of  boiler  iron;  then  fallow  layers 
of  high  and  low  steel,  namely:  1,  Bessemer  low  steel; 
2,  cast  steel  •■,  S,  Bessemer  ductile  steel ;  4,  chrome  cast 
steel;  S,  Bessemer  soft  steel.  These  plates  are  piled 
in  a  furnace,  heated  to  the  welding  point,  and  then 
rolled  into  a  solid  mass.  Connected  to  this  series  of 
plates  by  conical  bolts  is  a  plate  of  iron,  then  four 
nior«  plates  of  high  and  low  steel — all  of  these  layers 
ranging  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  In 
thidneas.  The  franklinite  plate  which  follows  is  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Herring  construction.  Fi-ank- 
linite  ia  a  mineral  composed  of  peroxide  of  iron,  oxide 

of  due,  and  oiide  of  manganese,  and  is  found  in  Sussex  Co ,  N.  J.  The  pig  Iron  produced  is  almost 
identical  in  chantcler,  appearance,  and  structure  with  the  best  lamellar  iron  made  from  the  spalblo 
ores  of  Sief^n  and  Utisen  in  Germany.  Its  fracture  shows  large  and  brilliant  silver-white  lamellar 
foccts,  sometimes  beautifully  crystallized,  and  ao  hard  as  to  cut  glass.  The  iron  is  melted,  and  to 
form  the  plate  Is  poured  around  a  wrought-iron  basket-work.  In  it  are  placed  the  rivets  which  re- 
ceive the  innermost  (-inch  iron  platc-    All  of  these  layers  of  metal  are  secured  t^ether  by  conical 

bolts  with  steel  beads, 
which  do  not  pass 
directly  through  the 
safe  and  are  irregular, 
ly  placed.  A  strong 
tongue  ia  fixed  all 
round  the  door,  pro- 
jecting from  its  inner 
surface.  A  similar 
tongue  is  made  on 
the  jamb  of  tbe  sate, 
gainst  which  the  door 
closes.  This  tongue  is 
made  to  fit  inside  of 
the  tongue  projecting 
from  the  inside  sur- 
face of  the  door,  so  aa 
to  form  a  groove  or 
channel  all  around  the 
doorway,  to  receive  the 
projecting  tongue  on 
the  door.  In  this 
groove  or  channel  Is 
placed  a  packing,  so 
that  when  the  door  {a 
closed  by  ineana  of  a 
cam-hinge  It  keys  the 
whole  structure,  and  the  sides  cannot  be  caused  to  spring  or  bulge  from  the  edges  of  the  door  by 
■edging.    The  rubber  packing  makes  an  air-tight  joint,  and  protects  against  the  Introduction  of 

Probably  the  most  severe  tests  to  which  any  system  of  burglar-proof  construction  has  ever  been 
Bubjccted  were  made  on  a  repreaer.taiive  acciion  of  the  Herring  safe  on  Oct.  1-8, 187B,  by  Park  Bcn- 

Smin's  Sdcntiflc  Expert  OfRce  of  Xew  York,  expressly  for  tills  work.    The  trials  were  conducted  by 
r.  Rldianl  H.  Buel,  C.  £.    The  plate  furnished  for  test  was  1£  In.  square,  and  was  composed  of 
104 


8111:  Bltenitte  sccUons  of  hard  and 

sofl  Btccl  welded  together,  Trank- 
linile,  and  ■  Unine  of  soft  iron. 

The  ihickneBB  of  llie  Tarioun 
materials  was  (u  followg:  Steel, 
2.6  in.i  FrankliDite,  2.1  in.;  soft 
iron,  0.42  in. ;  total  thicknesa, 
fi.lSin.  Drills  of  the  Iteat  hard- 
ened steel  were  used,  Thcuc 
were  held  in  a  drill-preaa,  the 
feed  of  which  was  worked  by 
two  men.  It  waa  delerniiDed 
that  DO  impression  could  be 
made  on  the  franklinite  under 
a  pressure  of  4,000  lbs.,  anil 
the  niaiimum  working  preaxure 
was  12,000  lbs.  Under  these 
pressures,  time  not  being  taken 
into  account,  a  hole  five-eighths 
of  nn  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
beginning  and  ono-half  of  an 
inch  at  the  end  was  made  in 
the  franktinite  portion. 

The  regular  test,  limited  to 
24  hours'  consecuUve  work,  wag 

begun  on  October  l£t,  the  elTort  being  to  make  a  hole  I|  in.  in  diameter  through  the  section.     The 

outer  Boft-steel  poiiion  of  the  plate  was  readily  penetrated  with  the  drill,  but  the  tool  was  stopped 

on  reaching  the  inner  layer  of  hardened  steel,  the 

only  effect  of  increaaed  pressure  being  to  wear  "'^ 

nwaj  the  drill.     This  result  occurred  whenever,  in 

paii»ing  through  the  steel  strata,  a  layer  of  hard 

steel  was  reached.     By  applying  the  flame  of  :i 

powerful  compound  blow-pipe,  however,  the  tem- 
per of  the  steel  was  drawn  and  the  material  was 

rendered  soft  enough  to  be  peoctcated.     In  the 

tost  under  consideration  the  plate  was  heated  '31 

times,  and  the  blow-pipe  was  in  use  for  6  honrs 

and  G  minuter.     The  time  employed   hi  actual 

drilling  was  3  hours  and  2  minutes,  nmkin;;  n 

total  period  of   9  hours  and   7  minutes  used  In 

piercing  the  steel.     Three  ciperienccd  men  were 

employed  at  the  drill-press,  one  at  the  ratchet, 

and  two  at  the  feed,  and  actin;;  as  reliefs  at  the 

lerer.     This  was  essential,  as,  although  the  ratch- 

et-lcTer  was  3  ft.  in  length,  the  labor  of  working 

it  under  heavy  pressure  waa  so  great  that  one 

man  could  operate  but  for  a  short  time  before 

bectHning  fBti"ued.    The  following  table  shows: 

1,  the  actual  drilling  time  employed  on  each  day, 
by  which  Is  meant  the  Ciact  period  interrcning 
b.;tween  the  inwrtian  of  the  drill  and  its  rcmoral, 
and  the  time  du ling  which  the  blow-pipe  was  used; 

2,  the  working  time,  which  includes  the  foregoing 

nnd  also  that  consumed  in  cleanin;;  out  the  hole  after  the  diills  had  been  broken  In  it,  tnaking  measun^ 
ments  of  penetration,  etc. ;  3,  the  progress  made  in  penetration ;  and  4,  the  number  of  drills  used  : 


NndwrfDrilli 

"** 

■■d. 

■■   I 

0    n 

C     49 

o.os 

'       [ 

Totals 

2ft      41 

30    ee 

8.B» 

It  was  considered  as  proved  that  no  burglar  could  duplicate  the  conditions  under  which  the  teat  wa 
made,  and  that,  des|iitc  the  advantages  of  these,  the  failure  to  pierce  the  franklinite  by  more  tha: 
,2.'i  of  an  inch  was  entirely  due  to  the  refractory  nature  of  the  materials  used  in  the  oonstratrtion. 

Two  views  of  Herring  burglar-proof  safes  are  given  in  Figs.  3711  and  371B.    Fig.  3717  n 
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the  bDrgtar-proot  banker's  cheat,  ihowlDg  three  chests,  ooe  within  the  other.  Hg.  371S  BhovB  tlic 
construction  of  a.  bank-vault  cioor,  the  vault  iUelf  being  buill  of  masonry. 

ifarcin'i  Burglar-PmoJ'  Safe,  m«de  by  Marvin  k  Co.  of  New  Yorli,  ia  represented  In  section  io 
Fig.  STIS.  It  is  msde  with  goliil  wrought-iron  bd«;1o  frames  welded  at  >]]  corners,  with  allenutc 
plates  of  wrought  Iron  and  five-ply  welcied  steel  anil  iron  combined.  Each  plate  is  confined  in  place 
lir  heavy  steel  and  iron  screws,  with  heads  pointini;  inward.  No  [wo  screws  Bi-e  allowed  to  come  in 
line.  The  plates  are  held  together  by  heavy  steel-hsaded  conicni  bolls,  with  nuts  on  the  inside,  over 
which  Uic  coA  of  the  bolt  is  riveted.  To  prevent  cntmnce  thivugh  the  wnlls  by  drilling  a  Binp;le  layei- 
at  a  time,  and  introdncinf;  powder 

10  blow  it  off,  all  the  inlei-Bticei'  "><>- 

between  the  plates  are  filled  with 
cement  which  hardens  with  ci^i'. 
The  comers  are  lapped  with  weU- 
iil  steel  and  iron.  The  door  has 
a  double  tongue  and  groove  oon- 
structfd  so  as  to  operate  without 
the  crane-hinge.  The  spindles  and 
lockwork  are  made  drill-proof,  and 
are  built  into  the  doors  with  shoul- 
ders as  shown. 

751*  BHder  Burglar-Proof  Safe. 
— >1g.  3720  represents  a  section 
of  the  safe  maaufacturcd  by  the 
Butler  Safe  Company  of  New  York. 
It  is  constructed  of  alternate  plates 
of  steel  and  iron  welded  together, 
with  the  cornel's  made  solid  and 
bent.  The  plates  are  connected 
bf  bolts,  rirets,  and  screws,  which 
are  made  of  iron  and  steel  welded 
and  twisted.    The  spindle  is  made 

in  two  parts,  and  is  of  the  same  material  as  the  body  of  the  safe.  The  outer  portion  of  the  spindle 
enters  the  door  half-way,  and  operates  on  the  inner  part,  which  passes  through  the  remainder  of  the 
door.     It  is  impossible  to  drive  this  spindle  in,  as  half  the  body  of  the  door  is  behind  it. 

BnaQLiBs'  Implements. — The  tools  used  by  burglars  in  effecting  entmnce  to  safes  are  the  jimmy, 
wedges,  and  drills.  The  jimmy  Is  simply  a  short  steel  bar,  having  its  point  bent  to  a  rigbl  angle 
or  curved,  and  flattened  sufficiently  to  enter  a  moderate-tiied  crack.  It  serves  as  a  lever  to  wiench 
open  doors  or  pull  plates  asDlider.  A  sectional  jimmy  Is  the  ordinary  tool,  with  a  handle  compoaed 
of  sections  which  are  screwed  together.     Tools  of  this  kind  bnve  been  captured  measuring  11  ft. 

in  length,  the  levengt- 
gnincd  by  which  Is  of 
course  enormous.  In  at- 
tacidng  a.  safe  by  the 
door,  the  burglar  usual- 
ly attempts  to  introduce 
powder.  To  this  end  be 
putties  the  crack  care- 
fully except  at  two  places 
n  couple  of  inches  or  so 
in  length  each.  At  one 
of  these  he  alUies  a  cup 
or  trough,  to  which  is 
conneclud  a  rubber  pipe 
I  leading  to  a  small  port- 

able air-pump.      In  the 
other  apei-ture  he  inserts 
a  thin  card   on   which 
mealed  powder  is  slowly 
poured.     By   operatln); 
the  air-pump,  the  air  Is 
eihausied   in  the   sale, 
and  the  powder  is  grad- 
ually   drawn  in    around 
the  door.    It  remans  only  to  apply  the  match,  and  the  door  is  blown  outward,  either  torn  from  its 
bolt-work  or  else  bulged  so  far  as  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  jimiry  and  its  easy  wrenching 
off.    Where  powder  cannot  be  osed,  the  bui^lnr  attempts  wedging.    The  wedges  nre  simply  smuli 
pieces  of  oak  or  steel,  which  are  driven  inte  the  crack  until  an  opci  ing  sufficient  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  jimmies  is  effected.    Drills  are  always  of  the  flnest  tempered  steel,  and  are  often  employed 
In  connection  with  the  blow-pipe,  which  is  used  to  draw  the  temper  and  thus  soften  the  plates. 
Wlien  a  small  hole  is  once  made  in  the  safe,  tlic  introduction  of  a  dynamite  cartridge  speedilT  blows 
off  the  door.  Q.  B.  B. 

SAFETY-LAMPS.     Pee  L*iirs,  Sinrrr. 
SAf  ETT-VALVE.    See  Boilkhs.  SftCAti. 


6«2  SAND-BLAST. 


SAND-BLAST.  A  process  by  which  common  sand,  powdered  quartz,  emery,  or  any  sharp  cutting 
material,  is  forced  or  blown  upon  the  surface  of  any  brittle  substance,  through  which  means  the  latter 
is  cut,  drilled,  or  engraved.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Tilghman  of  Philadelphia.  A  jet  of  sand 
impelled  by  steam  of  moderate  pressure,  or  even  by  the  blast  of  an  ordinary  fan,  depolishes  glass  iu 
a  few  seconds ;  wood  is  cut  quite  rapidly.  With  a  jet  issuing  under  a  pressure  of  800  lbs.,  a  hole 
has  been  cut  through  a  piece  of  corundum  1^  in.  thick  in  25  minutes.  A  blast  of  emery  containing 
iron  ore  has  abraded  a  black  diamond  weighing  1.2607  grain,  so  that  the  latter  showed  a  loss  of 
.0S69  grain  in  8  minutes.  Prof.  Osbom  Reynolds  has  analytically  examined  the  principles  involved 
in  the  process.  (Sec  Fhilottophieal  Magazine^  4th  series,  xlvi.,  837 ;  also  "  lieport  of  U.  S.  Com- 
missioners to  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873  (Engineering),**  vol.  iii.,  818.) 

In  order  to  protect  surfaces  which  it  is  de^red  shall  not  be  abraded,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cover 
that  portion  with  a  stencil  of  malleable  or  tough  material,  such  as  lead,  iron,  rubber,  leather,  or  even 
paper.  To  this  list  of  so-called  stencil  materials  may  also  be  added,  as  the  result  of  recent  experi- 
ments, rubber-paint  or  ink. 

The  apparatus  in  which  the  blast  is  produced  is  constructed  and  operated  as  follows :  Resting  upon 
a  framework,  and  inclosed  in  a  box-like  apartment,  is  a  smaller  box,  open  at  the  top  and  with  slant- 
ing  sides,  which  is  filled  with  the  ordinary  quartz-sand.  At  the  bottom  of  this  box  is  a  long  slit, 
through  which  the  sand  flows  into  the  blast-chamber  below.  The  end  of  the  slit  is  just  below  the  main 
blast-pipe,  which  leads  in  from  the  right.  At  the  bottom  of  this  slit  is  a  device  by  which  the  sand 
is  conveyed  into  the  blast-chamber,  and  yet  the  blast  is  not  allowed  to  force  its  way  upward.  This 
blast-chamber  has  a  curved  side,  and  within  this  the  blast  is  maintained  at  such  a  pressure  as  the 
nature  of  the  work  demands.  The  sand,  having  fallen  into  this  receptacle,  is  at  once  forced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  blast  down  through  a  second  and  still  narrower  slit  below,  and  passes  out  from  it  in 
the  form  of  a  long,  thin  sheet.  The  glass  plate  to  be  acted  upon  is  placed  upon  a  shelf  at  the  left 
and  before  the  opening.  A  series  of  small  belts,  moving  over  rollers,  serve  as  carriers  to  the  plate, 
which  by  them  is  slowly  conveyed  out  of  sight  and  beneath  the  sheet  of  falling  sand.  The  instant 
the  sand  particles  come  in  contact  with  the  polished  surface  of  the  glass,  the  work  of  "  grinding  ** 
begins,  and  soon  the  glass  plate  appears  at  the  opposite  side  with  a  rough  but  regularly  depolished 
surface.  The  sand  in  the  mean  time  falls  or  is  blown  into  a  receptacle  below,  from  which  it  is  removed 
by  the  aid  of  a  screw  and  hoppers  to  the  box  above,  to  be  used  over  again,  so  long  as  the  feeding  in 
of  the  glass  plates  is  kept  up.  The  rate  at  which  these  plates  travel  beneath  the  sand  varies  from  6 
to  30  in.  a  minute,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  work  demands.  Where  it  is  desired  to  cover  the 
plate  with  a  pattern,  it  is  evident  that  the  stencils  may  be  adjusted  to  it  before  its  introduction  into 
the  machine.    Illustrations  of  this  apparatus  will  be  found  in  Appkiona*  Jouitial,  July,  1875. 

Applications  of  the  Sand'Bltui. — ^The  sand-blast  has  been  applied  to  the  cleaning  of  metal  castings 
and  sheet  metal ;  the  gi*aining  of  zinc  plates  for  lithographic  purposes ;  the  frosting  of  silver-ware ; 
the  cutting  of  figures  on  stone  and  glass  for  jewelry ;  and  the  cutting  of  letters  and  devices  on  monu- 
ments, tombstones,  etc 

Engraving  on  glass  by  the  blast  is  conducted  as  follows :  Having  been  laid  down  on  a  low,  fiat 
table,  the  plate  is  covered  over  its  whole  surface  with  a  thin  layer  of  tin  foil.  Upon  this  bright 
metallic  surface  the  artist  sketches  lightly  any  desired  design.  The  lines  of  this  sketch  are  made 
with  a  pencil,  and  thus  appear  black.  The  plate  with  its  coating  of  tin  is  then  removed,  and  placed 
over  a  gently-heated  surface,  where  it  receives  over  its  entire  face  a  thin  layer  of  melted  wax.  This 
latter  is  sufficiently  transparent  to  permit  the  lines  of  the  sketch  to  be  seen  beneath  it.  When 
the  wax  has  hardened,  a  third  artisan,  by  the  aid  of  a  sharp  knife,  cuts  down  through  the  wax  and 
foil  along  the  lines  indicated.  This  being  accomplished,  the  foil,  with  its  coating  of  wax,  is  pulled 
off  from  that  portion  which  it  is  desired  to  grind  or  depolish,  leaving  the  rest  covered.  It  is  now 
only  needed  to  place  the  plate  with  its  stencil  surface  upon  the  bands  or  earners  of  the  machine,  and 
the  whole  rapidly  passes  under  the  sand,  and  the  work  is  finished ;  that  is,  the  exposed  portions  arc 
.!:round,  while  those  parts  covered  with  the  tin  sheet  and  its  wax  coating  are  untouched.  A  pliable 
rubber  paint  is  also  used,  by  the  aid  of  which  letters  and  designs  are  printed  on  thin  paper,  and  the 
whole  sheet  thus  prepared  is  placed  on  the  glass  plate.  The  force  of  the  blast  tears  away  the  unpro- 
tected paper,  while  that  portion  which  has  received  the  rubber  ink  is  untouched,  and  thus  the  suiface 
beneath  it  is  unground.    It  may  be  seen  how,  by  this  method,  work  may  be  rapidly  duplicated. 

The  department  best  illustrating  the  delicacy  with  which  the  sand  may  be  made  to  do  its  work,  is 
that  of  copying  engravings  or  even  photographs.  It  is  stated  that  photc^raphic  negatives  in  bichix>- 
mated  gelatine,  from  delicate  line  engravings,  have  been  thus  faithfully  copied  on  glass.  In  photo- 
graphic copies  in  golntinc,  taken  from  nature,  the  lights  and  shadows  produce  films  of  gelatine  of 
different  degrees  of  thickness.  A  carefully-regulated  sand-blast  will  act  upon  the  glass  beneath  these 
films  more  or  less  powerfully,  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  film,  and  the  half-tones  or  grada- 
tions of  light  and  shade  are  thus  produced  on  the  L^Inss. 

One  of  the  roost  important  recently-discovered  applications  of  the  sand-blast  is  to  the  cutting  of  files. 
Mr.  Tilghman  has  found  that  by  subjecting  worn  files  to  the  action  of  the  jet,  the  cutting  edges  are 
rapidly  renewed,  and  the  file  is  made  sharper  than  when  new.  The  process  is  as  follows :  A  stream 
of  fine  sand,  impelled  at  a  high  velocity  by  a  jet  of  steam,  is  applied  to  a  file  at  an  angle  of  from  10° 
to  IS''  from  its  face,  the  file  being  moved  about  so  that  all  parts  may  be  acted  on.  The  sand  for  the 
purpose  is  very  fine  grit  prepared  by  washing  and  settling.  It  is  used  in  the  state  of  very  soft  slime 
drawn  from  a  receiver.  The  effect  upon  the  teeth  of  a  file  which  has  become  dull  by  wear  is  to  grind 
away  some  of  the  metal  from  the  inclined  sides  of  the  teeth,  so  as  to  reproduce  a  cutting  edge.  A 
comparative  trial  of  the  cutting  power  of  sharpened  files  was  made,  with  the  following  results :  A 
piece  of  soft  wrought  iron  was  filed  clean  and  weighed  ;  1,200  strokes  wero  made  by  a  skilled  work- 
man with  one  side  of  a  new  10-inch  bastard  file,  the  iron  was  again  weighed,  and  the  loss  noted.  The 
other  side  of  this  file  was  then  subjected  to  the  sand-blast  for  five  seconds,  and  1,200  strokes  were 
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nauie  wilb  this  saod-bUstcd  side  od  the  same  ploce  of  lion,  grcnt  care  beinf;  taken  to  give  strokes  of 
equal  leo^b  and  prcsBure  in  both  cases.  The  iron  was  then  weighed,  and  the  lo«a  found  to  be  double 
M  much  na  in  the  first  case.  TheSe  operalions  were  repeated  nun)'  times,  conning  the  strolies  and 
weighing  the  metal  each  time,  and  thciiuantity  cut  was  found  to  gradually  become  lees  for  both  sides  as 
these  becanie  worn.  When  the  weight  of  metal  cut  away  bj  1,200  Btrokes  of  the  sand-blasted  side  was 
found  to  be  no  greater  than  had  been  cut  by  the  first  1,200  strokes  of  the  ordinary  side  when  rjuilcocw, 
a  seoood  sand-blasting  was  applied  to  it  far  It)  scooods,  and  In  the  ocit  1,200  strokes  its  rate  of  cuttli^ 
rose  to  nearly  its  flrat  tigure.  When  the  cut  made  by  the  ordinary  side  of  the  file  fell  to  about  four- 
tenths  of  its  cut  when  new,  it  was  considered  by  the  woilnnan  as  worn  oat,  and  a  new  file  of  the  same 
size  and  maker  was  used  to  continue  the  comparisoD  with  the  one  sand-blasted  side ;  88  sets  of  1,200 
ctrubes  each  and  13  Hnd-blaslings  were  made  on  the  same  side  of  this  file,  and  in  that  lime  it  ciil 
■a  much  metal  as  sii  ordinary  sides.  In  99,B0O  strokes  It  cut  away  14  oz.  avoirdupois  of  wrouglit 
iron  and  1B.4  ox.  of  steel.  With  an  equal  number  of  strokes  its  average  rate  of  cutting  was.  on 
wrought  iron,  GO  per  cent,  greater  than  tlie  average  of  the  ordinary  sides,  and  on  steel  £0  per  cent. 
poater.  As  the  teeth  became  more  worn,  the  timt  of  the  application  of  the  sand-blast  was  lengthened 
up  to  one  minute.  After  the  thirteenth  I'eshaipening,  its  rate  of  cutting  was  nine-tfatha  that  of  the 
ordinary  side  when  quite  new.  When  the  teeth  become  so  much  worn  that  the  sand-blast  oeases  to 
sharpen  them  effectively,  tlie  file  can  be  recut  in  the  usual  way,  and  each  set  of  teeth  can  be  made  to 
do  sli  times  OS  much  work  as  an  ordinary  file,  and  to  do  it  with  less  time  and  labor,  because  it  is 
done  with  edges  constantly  kept  sharp.  The  time  required  to  sharpen  a  wom-otit  14-inch  bastard 
file  ia  about  four  miaules,  or  proportionately  less  if  sharpened  before  being  worn  eotirely  out.  &nD0th 
files  require  mucii  less  time.  About  4  horee-power  of  BO-lb.  steam  used  during  four  minutes,  and 
one  pint  per  minntc  of  sand  (passed  through  a  Ko.  120  sieve),  and  the  time  of  a  boy,  are  the  elements 
of  oost  of  the  operation. 
SAW-GUMMEll  iSD  SAW-SWAGE.     Tut  SiW-GtuuEB  Is  a  device  for  culling  away  the  plate 
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of  a  saw  in  order  to  derpen  llic  spaces  bctnccn  the  t«eth.    This  operation  is  done  either  by  grinding 
or  cotting,  or  by  punchio". 

Fig.  3721  lepresents  Milter's  New  England  saw-gnmmer,  which  consists  of  a  frame  clamped  aa 
shown  npon  the  saw.  Uovlng  upon  ways  in 
the  frame  is  a  carriage  in  which  is  an  arbor 
carryiDC  the  cutter,  and  rotated  by  the  crank 
A,  B  IB  the  feed-wheel,  which  turns  the  screw 
that  presses  the  cutter  up  against  the  blade. 
Ry  turning  the  crank  A  the  cutter  is  caused  to 
abmde  the  metal,  and  thus  to  deepen  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth.  Saw-gummers  are  also  made 
with  emery-wheels  instead  of  cutlers.  (See 
Emkhi-Giundind.) 

Fig.  S722  leprvseDts  a  saw-gummer  made  by 
Messrs.  Snyder  Brothers  of  Wiiliamspnrt,  Fa. 
The  machine  consists  of  a  heavy  cast-iron  stock 
supporting  a  die.  A  punch  is  also  provided, 
worked  by  the  eccentric  hand-lever  shown.  The 
end  of  the  punch  is  partially  cut  away  so  ns 
to  leave  a  long  tongue  or  projection,  which 

is  not  drawn  out  of  the  die  even  when  the  punch  is  fully  raised.    The  object  is  to  support  the  punch 
and  keep  tt  from  springing  while  cutting. 

Saws  should  be  G!cd,  gummed,  and  sna^^cd  on  the  under  or  face  side  of  the  teeth  ;  and  care 
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should  be  taken  not  to  gum  below  the  line  or  circle  of  the  back  of  the  teeth.  The  teeth  should  be 
worn  back  around  the  saw. 

The  Saw-Swage  is  an  instrument  for  spreading  the  teeth  of  saws.  An  adjustable  device  of  this 
kind  is  shown  in  Fig.  3722  a.  The  body  of  the  apparatus  has  two  fixed  and  diverging  jaws,  i'^and  (/, 
the  latter  of  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  under  side  of  the  saw-tooth,  and  is  made  convex  in  form. 
Through  the  body,  at  the  intersection  of  the  inner  faces  of  the  jaws,  is  a  circular  hole  in  which  fits 
the  round  portion  of  a  movable  jaw  H.  /  is  a  temper-screw  bearing  on  jaw  ^  so  as  to  adjust  it  to 
different  angles  with  relation  to  the  face  of  the  lower  jaw.  «/  is  a  saw-tooth  inserted  in  position.  In 
operation,  the  jaw  H  is  adjusted  as  shown  and  firmly  held  in  position.  Blows  arc  then  struck  with 
a  hammer  at  the  other  end  of  the  body  hard  enough  to  upset  the  tooth  and  give  it  the  desired  form 
and  sharpness  at  the  cutting  edge. 

SAWS.  A  saw  is  an  instrument  made  of  a  thin  plate,  sheet,  or  strip  of  metal,  having  a  notched 
or  serrated  edge  which  rasps  or  files  away  the  material  cut,  forming  a  groove  termed  the  kerf. 

Manufacture  of  Saws. — Plates  for  saws  are  made  of  ingots  of  steel  rolled  to  proper  thickness.  For 
circular  saws  this  varies  from  one-thirty-second  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  according  to  purpose,  and 
the  diameter  from  8  to  100  inches.  The  plate  is  sheared  to  a  round  shape,  and  is  submitted  to  a 
vigorous  hammering  to  reduce  the  uneven  surface.  The  centre-  and  pin-holes  are  then  bored,  and 
the  teeth  are  measured,  marked  out,  and  cut  by  a  powerful  fly-press.  The  tempering  which  follows 
is  done  in  oil,  to  which  other  ingredients  are  added,  these  last  being  kept  secret  by  manufacturers, 
each  one  of  whom  usually  has  his  own  method  of  preparing  the  bath.  The  temperer's  difficulties 
are  augmented  by  the  great  difference  in  the  degree  of  hardness  required  by  the  various  sections. 
As  a  rule,  the  harder  the  wood  to  be  cut,  the  tougher  the  temper  of  the  saw ;  but  it  must  in  all  cases 
stop  short  of  brittleness,  or  else,  while  being  upset,  the  teeth  will  cioimble  instead  of  spreading. 

The  plate  when  tempered  is  usually  of  a  dark-blue  color  (see  Teitpering  and  Hardening),  covered 
with  scales,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  warped  by  the  heat.  It  is  therefore  straightened  on  an 
anvil,  after  the  method  described  under  Hammers,  Hand.  This  operation  requires  great  care  and 
judgment.  The  saw  is  then  fastened  centrally  upon  a  shaft,  and  caused  to  rotate  rapidly  against  a 
large  grindstone  moving  in  an  opposite  direction,  which  dresses  off  one  side  to  a  perfectly  uniform 
surface,  when  the  blade  is  turned  and  the  other  side  similarly  treated,  making  the  blade  slightly 
thinner  toward  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference.  The  saws  are  again  tested  as  to  planeness,  the 
straightening  process  repeated  if  necessary,  and  the  final  polishing  is  done  by  wooden  blocks  coated 
with  glue  and  emery. 

Straight  saws  are  made  in.  a  similar  manner,  regard  being  had  to  the  difference  in  shape.  The 
edge  intended  for  the  teeth  is  trimmed  true,  the  teeth  are  punched  by  a  fiy-press,  filed,  tempered, 
wiped,  heated  until  any  remaining  oil  blazes  off,  hammered  on  an  anvil  or  smithed,  gi*ound  to  a  grad- 
ually decreasing  thickness  from  front  to  back  (this  is  now  done  on  both  sides  at  once),  rehammered, 
again  ground  or  drawn,  glazed  or  polished,  again  stnughtened  on  the  anvil,  grained  with  emery,  the 
teeth  set,  the  blade  stiffened  by  a  heating  process,  any  discoloration  thus  oocasioned  removed  by 
acids,  and  finally  oiled.  The  French  method  of  saw-making  consists  in  rolling  the  blades  cold  several 
times,  in  order  to  render  the  grain  close  and  the  metal  homogeneous,  and  then  heating  them  in 
special  furnaces  from  which  the  air  is  carefully  excluded.  The  saws  are  next  plunged  in  a  bath  of 
colza  oil  in  a  dark  chamber,  and  tempered  by  the  aid  of  machines  which  cause  them  to  pass  between 
cast-iron  plates  heated  to  a  fixed  temperature,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  article  to  be  produced. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  saw  manufacture  will  be  found  in  the  Scientific  American^  xxv.,  865,  and 
xxviii.,  281. 

Saw-Teeth  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  cutting  teeth,  sawing  teeth,  and  intermediates. 
Cutting  teeth  perform  their  functions  by  paring  the  wood ;  sawing  teeth  act  by  first  cutting  a  line  on 
each  side  of  the  kerf  and  then  removing  the  unsupported  centre  by  scraping ;  while  the  intermediates 
perform  more  or  less  of  both  these  functions.  Cutting  saws  are  applied  to  slitting  or  ripping  pur- 
poses, and  sawing  ones  to  cutting  across  grain ;  and  yet  the  action  of  the  two  is  in  one  respect  iden- 
tical— ^that  is  to  say,  in  both  instances  the  teeth  sever  the  fibre  of  the  kerf  from  the  main  body  of 
the  wood  before  attempting  to  entirely  dislodge  it.  In  a  slitting  saw  the  rake  is  all  in  front  of  the 
tooth,  because  the  cutting  duty  is  in  front ;  and  in  the  cross-cut,  the  rake  is  on  the  side,  because  the 
duty  is  there  also,  the  advance  and  cutting  edge  operating  at  a  right  angle  to  the  length  of  the  fibre 
of  the  wood.  The  word  "  pitch ''  when  employed  by  the  saw-maker  almost  always  designates  the  in- 
clination of  the  face  of  the  tooth,  up  which  the  shaving  ascends,  and  not  the  interval  from  tooth  to 
tooth,  as  in  wheels  and  screws.  The  teeth  of  some  kinds  are  usually  small,  and  seldom  so  distant  as 
half  an  inch  asunder ;  these  are  described  as  having  2,  8,  4,  6,  to  20  points  to  the  inch.  Such  as  are 
used  by  hand  are  commonly  from  about  }  to  1|  in.  asunder,  and  are  said  to  be  of  ^  or  11  in.  tpaee^ 
although  some  of  the  circular  saws  are  as  coarse  as  2  to  8  in.  and  upward  from  tooth  to  tooth. 

The  processes  denominated  sharpening  and  setting  a  saw  consist,  as  the  names  imply,  of  two  dis- 
tinct operations :  the  first  being  that  of  filing  the  teeth  until  their  extremities  arc  sharp ;  the  second 
that  of  bending  the  teeth  in  an  equal  manner,  and  alternately  to  the  right  and  left,  so  that,  when  the 
eye  is  du'ected  along  the  edge,  the  teeth  of  rectilinear  saws  may  appear  exactly  in  two  lines,  forming 
collectively  an  edge  somewhat  exceeding  the  thickness  of  the  blade  itself.  In  general  the  angles  of 
the  points  of  the  saw-teeth  are  more  acute  the  softer  the  material  to  be  sawn,  agreeably  to  common 
usage  in  cutting  tools ;  and  the  angles  of  the  points  and  those  at  which  the  files  are  applied  are 
necessarily  the  same.  Thus,  in  sharpening  saws  for  metal,  the  file  is  generally  held  at  90**  both  in 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  angle,  as  will  be  shown ;  for  very  hard  woods,  at  from  90"  to  80°;  and  for 
very  soft  woods,  at  from  70°  to  60°  or  even  more  acutely.  The  vertical  angle  is  about  half  the  hori- 
zontal. 

Fig.  8723  represents  in  plan  and  two  elevations  the  saw-teeth  that  are  the  most  easily  sharpened, 
namely,  those  of  the  frame-saw  for  metal,  commonly  used  by  the  smith :  the  teeth  of  this  saw  are 


not  net  or  bent  in  the  ordinarr  manner,  owing  to  tlie  thicknGss  and  hardneBS  of  tbe  blade,  and  tlie 
tfnisll  aiie  of  the  tectb.  Tbe  emith's-Mw  blade,  wbea  dull,  ia  plaued  cdgeniso  upon  tbe  jbwb  of  the 
Tise,  and  the  teeth,  whicli  are  (ilaced  upward,  are  «lighllj  haiuniered  ;  tbis  upsets  or  tbickene  them 
in  a  minulc  degree,  and  the  bammer-fuce  i-edui^s  lo  a  general  level  those  tcelb  which  stand  highest. 
They  arc  then  filed  with  a  triangular  file  held  perteetlj  Bquarc,  or  at  B0°  lo  the  hiadp,  both  id  the 
horiiuntal  direction  h,  and  the  rurtica!  v,  until  each  little  faevt  just  dii^ajipcai^,  so  hh  to  leave  the 
teetb  us  nearly  b£  possible  in  a  line,  that  each  may  fullfill  itB  share  of  the  work. 

The  most  miDule  kind  of  aawa,  those  wbich  are  made  of  broken  watch- spiinga,  hare  teeth  that 
are  aUo  abaipened  nearly  as  ia  tbe  diagram,  but  without  the  tcclb  being  either  upeel  or  bent ;  as  in 
very  small  saws  the  triSing  bun',  or  rough  wiry  edge  thrown  up  by  tbe  hie,  is  a  auSdect  addition  to 
ibe  tbickneas  of  tbe  blade,  and  is  the  only  let  ibcy  receive. 

Fig,  87!4  illustrates  the  pe^-tooth ;  but  it  may  also  be  considered  to  apply  to  (he  ll-tooth,  and,  i 


part,  u  the  mill-saw  tooth.    The  points  of  the  cross-cutting  si 
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acute  or  keen,  that  they  may  act  as  knives  in  dividing  the  fibres  transversely.  The  left  eiden  of  eaeh 
aiiematc  tooth  are  first  filed  wiih  the  horizontal  angle  denoted  by  h,  and  then  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  teeth  with  the  reverse  inclination,  or  A',  Fig.  S72EI  may  be  considered  to  refer  generally  to 
all  teeth  the  aisles  of  which  arc  60°  (or  the  same  as  that  of  the  triangular  file),  and  that  are  ueed 
for  wood.  The  moat  common  example  Is  the  ordinary  hand-saw  tooth  ;  but  teeth  of  upright  pitch. 
KUcb  as  the  croas-cut  saw,  or  of  considerable  pitch,  arc  treated  much  in  the  same  manner.  The  teetli 
having  been  topped,  the  faces  S,  9  are  first  filed  bock,  until  they  respectivel;  agree  with  a  dotted  liuc 
a,  lupposed  to  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of  each  little  facet  pi-oduced  in  the  topping ;  the  file  in 
then  made  to  take  the  sides  6  and  7  of  the  nook  until  the  second  half  of  the  facet  is  reduced,  and  the 
point  of  tbe  tootb  falls  as  nearly  as  may  be  on  tbe  dotted  line  a.    The  firs!  course  takes  the  face 


only  of  each  alternate  tooth ;  the  second  course  the  bach  of  the  former  and  face  of  the  next  tooth  at 
one  process ;  and  tbe  third  course  takes  the  top  only  of  the  second  aeries,  and  completes  the  woik. 
This  order  of  proceeding  ia  employed,  that  the  faces  of  the  teeth  may  be  in  each  case  completed  be- 
fnre  the  tops  or  backs. 

Kg.  8728  exhibits  also  in  three  elovaliotia  a  somewhat  peculiar  form  of  tooth,  namely,  that  of  the 
pruning  saw  for  green  wood.  The  blade  is  much  thicker  on  the  edse  than  the  back,  so  that  the  (eclli 
are  not  set  at  all,  Tbe  teeth  are  made  with  a  triangular  Sle,  applied  very  obliquely  as  to  horizontal 
angle,  aa  at  A,  sometimes  eiecfding  45°,  bnt  without  vertical  inclination,  as  at  »  ,■  and  the  faces  of 
the  teeth  are  nearly  upright,  as  in  the  hand-saw.  The  large  sides  of  the  teeth  are  very  keen,  and 
each  verOcal  edge  is  acute  like  a  knife,  and  sharply  pointed ;  in  consequence  of  whieh  it  cuts  the  liv. 
ing  wood  with  a  much  cleaner  surface,  and  less  injury  to  the  plant,  than  tbe  common  hand-saw  tooth. 

The  construction  of  the  looth  of  the  Lightning  saw,  made  bv  Mr,  E.  X.  Boyntoo  of  New  York,  ij 
shown  in  Hj;s,  8727  and  3728.  It  wiU  be  noted  from  Fig.  3727  that  tbe  teeth  may  be  considered  as 
generated  by  the  placing  of  two  saws  aa  ordinarily  constructed  siiie  by  side,  as  shown.     The  method  of 
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eharpeoing  the  teeth  ia  indicated  bj  the  lines  in  F!g.  STSB.  The  ftdTuitagei  eltJmed  >re  that  theM, 
oiih  their  oppoaiie  cutting  faces  cutting  in  line,  are  equivalent  to  the  front  out  both  ways  of  a  hand- 
saw, in  distinction  to  the  two  back  cuts  of  the  V-sttw.  Hence  increased  speed  is  gained.  All  the 
teeth,  moreover,  being  of  even  length,  doubie-pobitcd,  cut  irith  out«ide  vertical  and  projecting  edgc^ 
and  clear  simultaneously  with  the  same 

Fig.  3729  ciplains  the  method  employed  in  sharpening  gullet  or  biier  teeth ;  in  these  there  are 
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largo  curvilinear  hollows,  in  the  formation  of  which  the 
faces  of  the  teeth  also  become  hollowed  so  &s  to  make 
the  projecting  angles  acute.    The  gullets,  S,  7,  are  first 
filed ;  uid  from  the  tile  crossing  the  tooth  very  obliquel]', 
as  at  vv.in  [he  Election,  the  point  of  the  tooth  extends 
around  the  file,  and  gives  the  curvature  represented  in  the  plan.    The  file  should  not  be  so  large  as 
the  gullet ;  it  ia  therefore  requisite  that  the  file  be  applied  in  two  positions,  first  upon  the  face  of  the 
one  tooth,  and  then  on  the  back  of  the  preceding  tooth.     The  tops  of  the  teeth,  S,  6,  are  next  shartv 
cned  with  the  flat  aide  of  the  file,  (he  position  of  which  is  of  course  determined  by  the  angles  e  and 
d  ;  the  former  vaiics  with  the  material  from  about  G°  to  40°  with  the  edge,  and  the  latter  from  80° 
to  00°  with  the  side  of  the  blade  ;  the  Srat  angles  in  each  case  being  suitable  for  the  hardest,  and 
the  last  for  the  softest  woods.     The  attcmate  teetli  having  been  sharpened,  the  remainder  are  com- 
pleted from  the  other  side  of  the  blade,  requiring  in  all  tour  ranges. 
For  machines  for  filing  aaw-teelii,  see  S^ai&fic  Ameriean,  iiviii.,  "31. 

Friaciplei  of  Setting  Tielh. — After  sharpening,  the  saw  is  to  be  kI  ;  that  is,  a  uniform  bend  is 
given  to  the  teeth  alternately  to  the  right 

and  to  the  left.     This  is  often  done  by  a  7130. 

hammer  and  sel-puncb,  but  usually  by  a 
saw-set.  which  cousiats  of  a  narrow  blade 
of  steel,  with  notches  of  various  widths 
for  different  saws.  The  saw  ia  firmly 
held  in  clamps;  the  alternate  teeth  are 
inserted  a  little  way  Into  the  proper  notch, 
and  are  then  bent  over  by  raising  or  de- 
pressing the  handle  of  the  blade.  Some 
Bets  are  arranged  with  a  piide  by  which 
the  benda  are  made  uniform. 

SAWS,  BAXD.  The  band-Baw  ia  com- 
posed  of  a  ribbon  of  steel  brazed  or  sol- 
dered at  the  ends  so  as  to  form  an  endless 
band,  with  the  saw-teeth  cut  upon  one 
edge.  The  mechanical  device  employed 
to  drive  the  saw  ia  composed  of  a  frame- 
work carrying  an  upper  and  a  lower  wiicel, 
and  over  these  two  wheels  the  t«nd-aaw 
ia  stretched.  The  lower  wheel  is  driven 
by  power,  so  that  the  band-saw  on  the 
cutting  side  is  pulled,  which  tends  to  keep 
'  it  Btmight  on  that  side.  To  keep  the  saw 
strained  to  a  proper  degree  of  tension,  the 
Journal-bearbig  or  bearings  of  the  upper 
wheel  are  made  adjustable,  and  are  acted 
upon  by  cither  a  weight  or  a  spring. 

The  chief  requisites  of  band-saw  blades  .  ""^  ~~ 
are  uidformUy  of  temper,  width,  and  thick-  '""^ 
ness,  a  perfect  joint,  and  freedom  from  '~'--~ 
all  flaws.    They  are  liable  to  break  from 

crystallization,  imperfect  tension,  or  care-  ^- — ^^    ~"~— ^^     — ^~., 

iessnesa  of  the  operator  in  handling ;  and 

aa  a  certain  degree  of  tempter  is  required  for  springs  made  of  fine  steel,  so  ia  the  same  temper  neoes- 
iary  in  band-saw  blades  to  secure  durability  and  efficiency.  The  appearance  of  a  band-saw  blade 
-toes  not  indicate  its  temper,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distingnish  tempered  from  untempered  lawa.     A 
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■oft  nw  Ib  companttiTelj  wortbleis,  is  It  will  not  retun  its  cutting  edge.  Tbe  beat  teat  is  to  bend 
the  bUde  and  determine  whether  its  eluticitj  indicates  temiicr. 

Originallj  the  band-saw  was  employed  onl;  for  cutting  light  outside  currea,  but  at  the  preeeot  time 
its  use  has  become  widely  eiteadcd,  and  it  is  emi)lo7cd  for  general  eawing  purpoaes  eieu  of  the 
hcarieU  nature. 

For  brazing  handsaws  muriate  of  sue  is  nacd.  It  is  prepared  by  djpBolTing  metallic  zinc  in 
muriatic  acid  until  no  more  is  taken  up.  The  add  is  then  diluted  with  rain  or  condenscd.etea]n 
water,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  Borai  water  for  soldering  or  brazing — the  bora»  eervlog  ae  a  tax 
— ii  mode  hy  burning  a  sufBcient  quuitity  of  the  salt  in  on  iron  diab,  pulverizing  it,  and  boiling  in 
tain  or  condensed  water  to  the  conuitence  of  cream.  The  lap  of  the  saw-ends  ahould  be  from  }  to 
H  incfa,  Kcoording  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  the  sides  should  be  beveled  to  form  a  smooth 

There  arc  numerous  difficulties  atlendingChe  nse  of  (he  band-saw,  which  it  is  the  object  of  modem 
impTOTcd  conatruction  to  overcome.  Thus,  when  the  lower  band-wheel  is  suddenly  set  in  motion, 
often  at  a  speed  of  450  revolutions  per  minute,  the  npper  wheel  must  at  once  attain  the  same  num- 
ber of  turns,  or  tlie  saw-blade — a  delicate  thin  steel  ribbon,  in  the  smaller  and  most  commonly  used 
classes  of  sdwb— kIU  slip.  The  strain  on  tbe  blade  is  thus  increased,  the  saw  is  unduly  healed,  and 
crystallization  of  its  material  is  apt  to  occur,  and  the  covering  of  tbe  wheels  is  damaged.  Again, 
when  the  saw  begins  work  or  Is  stopped,  the  upper  band-wheel  carrying  its  momentum  may  overrun 
the  lower  wheel,  thus  creating  undue  tension  on  one  portion  of  Uiu  band,  lleans  arc  always  neces- 
saij  for  taking  up  the  slack  uf  tbe  blade  when  it  expands  by  beat ;  and  for  this  purpose  automatic 
devices  are  requisite. 

One  of  the  most  iogeuious  and  effective  appliances  used  to  overcome  the  difficulties  first  mentioned 
is  that  used  by  Messrs.  Jientel,  UargediDt  k  Co.,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio.  This  conaists  of  a  caat-steet 
band  covered  with  leather,  which  moves  and  revolves  in  a  recess  formed  in  the  rim  of  the  upper  driv- 
ing-wheel. When  the  niachlne  is 
set  in  motion,  the  steel  band  slides 
in  the  recess,  and  eels  the  upper 
band- wheel  gradually  in  motion. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  saw  is 
abmptly  stopped,  the  momentum  of 
the  upper  wlieel  causes  it  to  slide 
forward  in  the  band  until  the  speed 
or  momentum  of  both  wheels  is 
equalized.  In  the  lame  machine  is 
a  neat  device  for  changing  tin 
strain  on  the  saw-blade  in  two  wa.TS, 
by  sliding  a  weight  on  a  lever  from 
or  toward  the  fulcrum,  and  by  ea- 
tabllahing  a  different  fulcrum  and 
distance  of  leverage  bj  moving  the 
fulcnim-bolt.  There  is  also  a  novel 
arrangement  of  lateral  and  back- 
thrust  guides,  the  former  being  of 
wood,  and  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
•aw  BO  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to 
compensate  for  wear,  and  the  latter 
being  a  series  of  steel  balls  and 
washers  placed  in  a  cylindrical  in- 
closnre.  The  back  of  the  saw  comes 
in  contact  with  the  bolls,   which 

In  tbe  band'Saw  represented  in 
Fig.  8780,  the  front  san-guide  is 
counterbalanced  so  that  it  may  be 
readily  adjusted  in  height.  The 
bearing  of  the  upper  band-wheel  is 
of  mbber,  and  cushioned  to  provide 
the  elasticity  neceasary  to  accommo- 
date the  vaiying  lengths  of  the  saw 

under  dilTcrent  temperatnrea.    The  - 

table  is  constructed  of  wood  in  sec-  ' 

tions  to  prevent  its  warping,  and 
may  be  set  out  of  the  horizontal  for 
sawing  tapers. 

Fai/'M  Band-8aw.—F\g;.  8781  rep- 
resents a  hand-saw  manufactured  by 

Kessrs.  J.  A.  Fay  Ii  Co.  of  Cincinnati.  Tbe  upper  wheel  is  of  elastic  steel,  and  haa  a  vertical  move- 
ment controlled  by  the  hand-wheel  and  screw  shown.  The  vertical  guide-bar,  which  receives  tbe 
preasura  of  the  work,  is  provided  with  a  stec!  roller  which  receives  the  back  thrust  of  the  saw  in 
revolving,  and  relieves  the  back  of  the  saw  from  friction.  A  roller  of  similar  character  is  placed 
below  the  tabic.  The  weighted  lever  which  supports  the  upper  wheel  and  creates  the  necessary  ten- 
don of  the  saw,  in  combination  with  the  rubber  coverings  of  the  wheels,  furnishes  a  compensating 
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V  Wort. — A  \irge  EaacliEne  for  buul- 
2  tnd  »T33.  A  B  is  the  tin  i  C  IB 
I  irheels,  which  ar«  6  ft.  in  diameter 
VUght  iron  covered  with  bent  waliiut 
ng  of  c&nvaB  and  f^tla  percha,  the 
leelB  an  amount  of  elasticil;  whicli 
se  extent  the  cliangcs  in  the  length 
.tioci  in  iu  temperature,  and  further 
through  heavy  work  without  undue 
«r  being  cut,  wliich  is  fed  to  the 
lers,  adjusted  to  suit  the  thidnieM 
of  the  board  or  planlt  to  be  lawu 
H,  which  operate  acrewg  actUBtini; 
rying  the  rollers  F  F.  /  is  a  belt 
d-motion  by  Qicans  of  the  gearing 
showo.  J  J  are  guides  to  steady 
the  band-saw. 

One  of  the  Isi^cst  baud-sawing 
maelunes  yet  constructed  ia  that 
erected  for  Mr.  Van  Pelt  of  Kew 
Yorii  by  the  late  firm  of  lileh- 
iirdfl,  London  &  Kelley,  ot  PUla- 
delphia.  The  saw  ia  SS  ft.  long, 
from  4|  to  S  in.  wide,  and  16- 
gauge  thick.  The  pullrya  are  TC 
in.  in  diameter,  with  hubs  of 
wrought  iron,  and  are  mounted 
centrally  on  the  main  colnmn  of 
the  framing,  bo  as  to  equalize  the 
strain  upon  the  saw  and  proTent  ita 
springing,  and  also  to  economiie  iU 
we^t.  They  are  ooTered  with  a 
Uggiog  of  pine  wood,  over  whidi 
is  glued  an  enrelopc  of 
heavy  faantcss  Icntber 
The  bearings  far  tlie 
wheel-shafts  are  4  Id.  tn 
diameter  and  IS  in.  lone. 
Arhtg^K  Band^ScBB.-^'a 
Fig.  S7S4  is  represented  a 
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Btructed  by  F.  Arbey  of 
Parifi,  France,  for  larpe 
timber.  The  timber  is 
supported  on  a  carriage 
traversing  over  flied  rolls. 
The  teiuion  of  the  saw  is 
regulated  by  the  band- 
wheel  shown  at  the  back 
of  the  frame,  which  wbc«l 
operates  a  screw,  which  in 
turn  through  the  medium 
ot  a  nut  causes  the  bead 
and  journal-box  carrying 
the  upper  wheel  to  trav- 
erse the  slide  provided 
to  the  upper  part  of  tlic 
frame.  The  saw  is  sus- 
tained both  above  and 
below  the  timber  bj  the 
guides  shown. 

Baiid  Saa  for  nMing 
Iron, — A  machine  of  tliis 
class  has  been  oonatruet- 
ed  in  Europe,  and  will  l>e 
found  described  in  Bngi- 
neering,  ivili.,  174.  The 
construction  ia  beaviet 
than  is  usual  in  wood-saw- 
ing Qwchiaeo,  but  otlier- 
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wise  there  are  not  many  pointi  of  difference.     Tbe  Biw-banil  is  maintained  at  the  deaired  teiwioD 
bj  meani  of  a  vertical  screw  turned  by  a  hand-wheel,  oo  which  is  mounted  the  sliding  block  carrjing 
the  upper  wheel.    A  funher  adjuBtment  is  also  provided  at  the  baclc  of  the  machine. 
Bmd-Saa  for  Slant. — In  this,  as  in  the  straight  saw,  the  cutting  is  accomplished  bj  dUmoDds  set 


in  the  blade.  The  latter  la  an  endleu  flexible  metallic  belt,  mnniiig  upon  an  upper  and  lower  pnlley. 
To  one  edge  of  ibis  belt  are  aRlxed  aettings  of  steel  at  short  inlervaia,  in  which  are  held  the  diamond 
cutting  points.  These  diamonds  arc  the  teetb  Ihat  do  the  work,  and  thej  are  so  set  as  to  cut  a  kerf 
that  will  entirely  clear 
the  saw-blade  or  t>clt 
rrom  contact  with  the 
alone.  The  tnacliine,  as 
Nhown  In  Fig.  3736,  con- 
siRts  of  a  massive  bod- 
framc  which  rests  upon 
a  foDlldalian  of  moson- 
rf,  and  adapted  to  sup- 
pni-t  a  double  movable 
table,  which  carries  the 
stone  to  the  saw.  Thtso 
tables  are  fed  hj  a  sj»- 
tcm  of  gearing  from  the 
upper  spindle,  moTlng 
them  at  the  rate  of  a 
fraction  of  an  tncli  to 
12  in.  per  minute,  thus 
providing  for  the  work 
upon  stone  of  Tarjing 
de^jcea  of  hardness  and 
o(  various  sizes.  Jt  baa 
a  strong  upiight  frame 
to  aary  the  upper  and 
lower  pullejB,  which  is 
also  provided  with  meana 
of  giviug  adequate  ten- 
sion to  the  band-saw. 
Vibration  is  prevented 
b7  suitable  guides,  and 
a  circular  disk  runuinf; 

at  tlie  back  of  the  blade  prevents  both  cutting  and  fricliim  at  that  point.  This  apparatus  is  reported 
to  lutve  cDt  S  Id.  of  brown  stone  in  S  minutes,  ruiming  at  a  speed  of  4,GO0  ft.  pet  minute.  Tbe  stoae 
block  was  10  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  long,  and  S  ft.  thick. 
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SAWS,  CICCULAR.  One  of  the  mkln  dilScultleB  ia  the  use  of  a  drculiiT  mw  'a  that  of  miiDtsin- 
iog  its  t^nnlon  equal  under  rnrjing  velocitiei  and  tcmperatureti.  The  method  emjilo^'ed  by  the  uw- 
ati'aightener  to  compensate  for  the  eipaDsion  due  to  the  centrifugn!  motion  is  to  place  anon  the  saw 
a  teo^oQ  induiflcieiit  to  dish  the  saw  when  at  rest,  and  yet  sufScient  to  accommodate  the  expansion  due 
to  the  centrifugal  force.  If  the  tension  is  insufflctcDl  to  accommodate  the  centrifugal  force,  the  saw 
becomes  loose  in  the  middle,  or,  in  other  words,  it  becomes  liin-liound  when  in  motion ;  and  the  result 
is  that  it  dishes,  so  that  one  side  comes  in  contact  with  the  noilc.  If  the  sa*-teeth  meet  with  liif- 
fercnt  resistances  on  ilBtwo  Bides  (which  may  occur  from  thewoves  in  the  Rrain  of  the  timber,  or  from 
other  causes),  the  dish  will  jump  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  saw.  To  steady  drcular  saws,  ad- 
justable guides  are  usually  placed  beneath  the  saw-table  of  the  machine ;  but  if  a  saw  oecomcs 
unduly  heated,  its  evenness  oC  tension  in  impaired,  and  it  must  be  rchammered. 

Dithed  Saa. — >1g.  3T3S  reprcscDts  Bojnton's  dished  circular  saw,  made  fur  cutting  out  crooked 
pieces  of  wood,  such  us  chdr-frames,  felloes,  etc.,  and  circular  pieces  from  boards.  The  tool  is  chiefly 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  wheelwrights  and  cabinel-malcers. 

Slotted  Saua. — Circular  saws  are  constructed  under  IiOcliwoad's  patent  by  Uessrs,  Curtia  &  Co.  of 
6t  LouU,  Uo.,  with  slots  running  from  the  eye  outward,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ST3T.  It  is  claimed  tliU 
if  the  saw  be  heated  at  or  near  the  eye,  the  slots  close  up  as  much  as  the  metal  eiponda,  thus  leav- 
ing the  edge  of  the  btode  unaffected.     If  the  edge  of  the  saw  he  heated  and  consequently  cipanded. 


the  slots  by  opening  neutralize  the  expansion,  and  both  edge  and  eye  remaui  true.  The  efGdent^  of 
this  dCTiec  scema  to  be  well  demoastrated. 

CimUar  Saici  intA  laterttd  Tttth.—The  Fianer-  TooOud  Saw.— Fig.  373B  represents  a  section  of 
the  saw.plate  containing  Emerson's  planer-tooth.  The  clamp  pieces  A  and  wedges  B  bold  the  teeth 
C  firmly  in  position.  The  pieces  A  have  shoulders  at  D,  against  which  the  inner  ends  of  the  shanks 
of  the  teeth  bear.  £  Is  a  finished  tooth  shown  separately.  The  tang  or  shank  is  fonood  by  a  drop- 
hammer  and  die,  leaving  the  outer  end  (which  Is  aligbily  hooked)  and  the  ed|^  to  be  of  the  full  width 
of  the  flat  face  of  the  bar.  Cutting  edges  are  thus  formed  which  cut  the  width  of  the  kerf  and  plane 
each  of  ita  ^des. 

In  fig,  873V  is  shown  the  lumberman's  clipper-saw,  made  by  llesars.  Emerson,  Smith  k  Co.,  of 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  The  method  of  inserting  the  teeth  is  obvious.  This  construction  Is  claimed  to  be 
cspodally  suited  for  thin  saws,  the  advontages  of  which  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  tliat 
every  sixteenth  of  an  inch  saved  in  saw-kerf  saves  1,000  ft.  of  lumber  in  eodi  16,000  ft.  of  inch- 
boanls  sawed. 

The  following  practical  data  relative  to  the  use  of  circular  saws  are  given  by  Heasrs.  Kingaland, 
Ferguson  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Uo.  A  thick  saw  will  sund  a  higher  motion  than  a  thin  one  ;  but  a 
motion  of  10,000  ft.  per  minute  on  the  periphery  of  the  saw  is  as  fast  as  a  saw  ever  ought  to  be  mn. 
A  t«]ier  saw  will  stand  a  higher  motion  than  an  even  gauge,  for  the  reason  that  the  rim  is  lighter  and 
the  expansion  from  centrifu!:al  force  will  be  less.  The  number  of  teeth  depends  upon  the  amount  to 
be  cut  at  a  revaluUon,  providing  the  power  ia  ample ;  but  if  the  power  is  deSdcnt,  the  cutting  should 
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be  adapted  to  the  power  ayailable  to  drive  the  saw.  To  get  the  greatest  cutting  capadij,  put  in  all 
the  cutting  points  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  have  sufficient  throat-i'oom  to  chamber  the  saw-dust. 
A  72-inch  saw  with  48  teeth,  cutting  4  in.  to  a  revolution,  removes  128  sq.  in.  on  a  full  cut  of  a  82-inch 
board.  This  solid  wood  cut  into  saw-dust  will  I'equii'e  twice  the  space,  or  266  in. ;  and  each  tooth 
should  have  5^  sq.  in.  throat-room,  to  work  free  and  easy  and  clean  freely ;  with  less  throat  it  will 
dog  or  force  the  saw-dust  into  the  space  between  the  saw  and  the  log,  and  cause  it  to  heat  on  the 
rim.  For  small  lous  a  lai^cr  number  of  teeth  is  preferable,  because  the  distance  each  tooth  cuts  is 
less,  and  does  not  require  so  much  room  for  dust.  A  saw  is  less  likely  to  heat  when  it  is  cutting  its 
full  capacity,  cleaning  freely,  than  when  it  is  cutting  along  slowly  in  the  log.  A  good  saw  requires 
no  paper  packing.  See  that  the  track  is  level  and  straight ;  that  the  saw-shaft  is  level ;  that  the  saw 
hangs  plumb ;  that  it  goes  on  the  mandrel  ea^y,  and  is  a  close  fit ;  that  the  lug-pins  fit  and  have  a 
bearing ;  that  the  tight  collar  is  a  little  concave,  and  the  loose  one  straight ;  that  the  saw  is  perfectly 
straight  on  the  1<^  side  when  it  is  screwed  up  ready  to  run ;  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  carriage,  or  a 
little  inclined  toward  the  log ;  that  the  saw  is  perfectly  round ;  that  the  throat-room  is  equal  to  the 
amount  to  be  cut  to  each  revolution  of  the  saw ;  that  the  backs  of  the  teeth  are  not  too  high,  and  that 
they  are  filed  perfectly  square ;  if  a  swaged  tooth  be  used,  see  that  the  teeth  are  swaged  out  so  as  to 
have  a  sufficient  clearance  for  the  body  of  the  saw ;  that  there  is  little  or  no  end  play  to  the  saw-shaft ; 
that  the  guides  are  perfectly  adjusted ;  that  the  journals  of  the  saw-shaft  are  properly  packed ;  and 
that  the  motion  is  not  too  high.  If  the  saw  inclines  to  ran  out  of  the  log,  give  it  a  little  lead  in ;  and 
if  it  inclines  into  the  log,  lead  it  out  by  filing  the  points  of  the  teeth,  or  adjusting  the  mandrel.  If  it 
runs  out  and  in,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  is  "  snaky,'*  lead  into  the  log  and  file  the  points  of  the  teeth  to 
lead  out.  This  will  foi-oe  that  part  of  the  saw  from  the  mandrel  to  the  cutting  point  in  a  direct  line, 
and  hold  it  there.  The  cause  is,  that  the  saw  is  large  on  the  rim,  and  trying  to  hold  it  to  line  with 
the  guide  pins  only  makes  it  worse.  When  the  guide-pins  are  once  adjusted,  when  the  Faw  is  cool  do 
not  move  them,  as  there  is  where  the  saw  should  ran.  Reducing  the  set  of  the  saw  so  that  the  centre 
of  the  saw  will  warm  a  little  with  the  friction,  causing  it  to  expand,  is  better.  If  the  saw  heats  in 
the  centre,  give  it  more  set ;  if  it  heats  on  the  rim,  cither  the  backs  of  the  teeth  are  too  high,  or  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  cut  more  than  the  saw  will  chamber,  forcing  the  saw-dust  between  the  saw 
and  the  log.  If  the  saw  is  tight  on  the  rim,  increase  the  motion  if  possible,  as  this  expands  the  saw 
on  the  rim  and  gives  set  enough  to  keep  it  cool  in  the  centre. 
Power  required  for  Circular  Saws, — The  horse-power  required  to  drive  circular  saws  running  empty, 

n  d 

according  to  Eartig^s  experiments,  is  represented  by  the  formula  F  = ,  in  which  <f=  the  diameter 

82000 

of  the  saw  in  inches,  and  n  =  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  The  net  power  required  to  cut 
with  a  circular  saw  is  proportional  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the  material  removed,  at  the  rate  of  1 
horse-power  for  I  cubic  foot  per  hom*  of  soft  wood,  or  for  half  a  cubic  foot  of  hard  wood.    We  there- 

A  c  Ac' 

fore  have  the  formulas :  Power  for  circular  saw  for  hard  wood  =  —  ;  for  soft  wood,  — ;  in  which 
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A  =  the  sectional  area  of  surface  in  square  feet  cut  through  per  hour,  and  c  =  width  of  cut  in  Inchcp. 


Table  of  Speed  for  Circular  Saica. 
Size  of  Saw.  Rev.  per  Mln. 

80  in 1,200 

82  in 1,125 

84  in 1,058 

86  in 1,000 

88  in 950 


40  in. 
42  in. 
44  in 
46  in. 
48  in. 


900 

870 

840 

800 

750 

50  in 725 


Size  of  Saw. 


Bev.  per  Mln. 


Size  of  Saw.  Bev.  per  Mfn. 

8  in 4,500 

10  in 8,600 

12  in 8,000 

14  in 2,585 

16  in 2,222 

18  in 2,000 

20  in 1,800 

22  in 1,686 

24  in 1,500 

26  In 1,384 

28  in 1,285 

Tests  of  Circular  Satos^ 

Table  showing  Best  Results  of  ThHal  of  Circular  Saws  at  Cincinnati  TndusiHal  Expositionj  1874. 


52  in 700 

54  in 675 

56  in 650 

58  in 625 

60  in 600 

62  in 575 

64  in 550 

66  in 545 

68  in 529 

70  in 514 

72  in 500 


CONTESTANTS. 


EmenoD, 
Emenon, 
Emerson, 
Kmenon, 
B.  Hoe& 
B.HoeA 
B.HoeA 


Ford  &  Co 

Vord&Co 

j^aner-tooth. . . . 
pianer- tooth.... 
Co.,  BoUd-tooth. 
COb,  cliisel-tootti. 
Co.,  elilsel-tootli. 


1 


Poplar 

Oak. 

Poplar. 

Oak. 

Poplar. 

Poplur. 

Oak. 


GAU6R 


*  s   i 


615  50 
610  50 
590  84 
6:{2  84 
519186 
605  86 
6(12  86 


6   71 
6   Ti 


8 
8 
5>  8 
6,  7 

51  7 


20x20 

16x16 

20x20 

16x16; 

20x20 

20  X  20 

16x16 


16 
12 
16 
12 
16 
16 
12 


I 


2.441 
1.48{ 
8.17 

j2.27| 

,2.45 
I1.&8 


800  120.16 
176  121.68 
800  112.88 
176  114.24 
800  112.18 
800  114.78 
176.  9"'.&2 


CutcuLAR  Sawing  Machines  arc  constructed  to  be  operated  either  by  hand  or  power. 

Hand  or  Foot  Machines. — ^A  description  of  Weaver's  hand-power  machine  will  be  found  in  the 
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BcUntiJic  Aaurwan,  iiri.,  4H.  Ur.  L.  S.  FithUa  of  New  York  htB  deriscd  an  fngenioua  arruige- 
meat  of  multiplying  geariac  vrfaich  eaables  the  power  of  the  operator  applied  to  a  treadle  to  be  etoi^ 
up,  ao  that  it  may  drive  either  circular,  jig-,  or  baud-B&WB.  A  descnption  of  the  circular  sawing  ma- 
chine BO  constructed — In  which  11  is  claimed  that  40  BtepB  on  the  treadle,  after  the  machioe  U  set 
going,  correspond  to  4,090  revolutions  of  the  eaw — will  be  found  in  the  SeUntiJU  Amtricnn,  iivi., 
SS6.    Extensions  of  the  principle  to  band-  and  jig-ga*B  appear  in  tbe  same,  ixriii.,  79  and  SOS. 

Pouer  Macldna. — The  form  of  power  circular  saw  usually  employed  in  ordinary  workshop  manipu- 
latlon  is  ^wD  in  Fig.  3740,  which  represents  a  dcsiea  by  First  &  ^jibil  of  New  York.    By  means  of 

gauges  or  guides,  against 
Sl-IO.  which   the  work  ma;  be 

rested   while   being  traT- 
ursed  over  or  past  the  saw, 
&  variety  of  work  may  be 
;   performed,  such  as  cutting 
pieces  to  any  required  an- 
gle   or    taper.      la    some 
;   cases  the  table  is  made  to 
adjust  to   au  angle  with 
the  plane  of  rotation  of 
the  saw,  thus  sawing  the 
worif  at  an  angle.     In  ail 
of  this  dasB  of  machine* 
.,  the  top  of  the  saw  is  em- 

ployed to  cut  grooves  or 
rabbets;  and  to  regulate 
the  depth,  the  height  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  saw 
and  the  face  of  the  table 
must  be  made  adjustable. 
This  Toay  be  accomplished 
by  raising  one  end  of  the  table,  or,  as  in  Fig.  S740.  by  canrine  tbe  saw-spindle  in  a  swii^-frame 
pivoted  at  one  end  and  adjustable  for  height  at  the  other,  bemg  locked  in  position  by  the  lever, 
screw,  and  quadrant  shown. 

Circular  Jtesaaing  MacMna.— la  Rg.  3741  Is  shown  a  circular  resawiag  or  slitting  machine,  em. 
ployed  to  recut  lumber  to  the  required  site  for  the  market,  or  for  special  manufacture.  Tbe  lamber 
is  fed  through  the  vertical  feed-rollers ;  and  to  separate  the  stuff  behind  the  saw,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
sides  of  the  saw  from  friction,  the  diagonal  vertical  wedge  shown  behind  the  saw  is  employed.    The 


mechanical  means  by  which  the  selt-acting  feed  is  operated  is  as  follows :  The  countershaft  shown 
running  across  the  machine  is  belted  as  shon-n  from  the  main  or  saw  spindle.  On  tbe  other  ^de  of 
the  machine,  and  upon  the  same  countcrKhaft,  is  a  pulley  connected  by  belt  to  a  pulley  fast  uprai  the 
shaft  to  which  the  pinion  A  is  attached.  A  operates  the  gear  shown,  which  in  turu  ^>es  motion 
through  bevel-gears  to  the  upright  shaft  B.  Upon  this  latter,  and  beneath  the  table,  is  a  gear-wheel 
opening  gear-wheels  attached  to  the  spindles  of  the  upright  feeding  rolls,  the  latter  being  supported 
at  top  and  bottom  by  the  brackets  shown,  and  n'[;ulotcd  for  various  widths  of  timber  by  sliding  upon 
the  cross-slide  on  which  they  operate,  the  adjustment  being  made  by  means  of  the  handles  shown. 
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A  portable  drculkr-eftw  rail),  by  Lane  k  Bodlej  ot  (Sncinnatl,  la  Bhovn  in  Fig.  3743,  and  in  a  fall- 
page  plate.  The  frsme  carrying  tbc  gaw-apiodlcs  la  of  iron,  which  is  Mtei  to  a  wood  framinfr- 
Thc  limber^xrriage  and  eilla  are  of  wood,  bolted  together,  ao  u  to  form  a  atrong  foundation.  A  a 
the  mill-fraDie,  carrying  the  main  saw-spindle  B  in  the  bearings  C  C.  D  ia  t  wedge-roller  to  apread 
the  board  from  the  log  behind  the  saw.  j'  ia  ■  f rictioa-wbeei  for  operating  the  carriage  on  the  back 
traferae.  Pis  a  friction-wheel  f or  operaiinc  the  timber-carridge  on  the  forward  traTcrsc.  HHire 
the  feed-cone  belt-pulleys,  /ia  the  main  belt-pulley  for  driving  the  saws.  J  J  am  Btandarde  lo  cairy 
the  taf  aaw  and  its  attachments.  K  is  the 
hand-wheel  for  operating  the  acrcws  by  which 
the  position  of  (he  top  saw  is  adjusted,  L 
is  the  carriage  for  the  timber.  M  is  the 
irucli  whereon  the  carriage  traverses.  JVJV 
are  the  head-blocks  or  bearer?  whereon  the 
limticr  rests.  CJ  O  are  screws  operating  the 
sillily baraA^.  /'Pare ratchetgear-wbcelB 
upcratiug  0  0.  ^  Q  are  pawla  to  operate 
the  ratchet-wheels  PP.  U  U  ia  a  awirel 
for  the  automatic  dogs  which  grasp  the  tiiD- 
Ijet.  V  Kare  the  hoolis  for  the  above  doga, 
which  are  operated  by  the  haqd-wheeia  shown. 
W\t  the  belt  tightener.  The  upper  aaw-spin- 
dlc  is  driven  bj  belt  from  the  lower  one. 
The  object  of  providing  on  upper  saw  is  to 
enable  tbe  cutting  of  larger-sized  timber  with- 
out the  employment  of  such  large  sawa  ns 
would  othcrwiae  be  required.  It  will  be  ob- 
aerred  that  the  teeth  of  the  upper  aaw  are  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  thoae  on  the  lower 
one,  and  aa  a  result  the  grip  of  tbe  upper  saw 
upon  the  timber  acts  lo  pull  ttie  log  forward, 
thus  relieving  the  strain  of  the  feed  b;  as- 
aiating  the  feed-motion.  The  object  ol  bsT- 
Ii^  two  friction-pulley  a  for  the  carriage  Irar- 
erae  is,  by  ihe  employment  of  a  larger  driver, 
to  traverse  the  carriage  quicker  on  the  bach 
motion  and  thus  eare  time.  This  clnsa  of 
machine  is  peculiarly  of  American  dGsign, 
and  is  intended  to  be  moved  from  place  to 
place,  following  the  location  of  the  timber  in 
the  lumber  diatricta. 

DotibU  Cirrtdar-Saa  jViH.— Fig.  3748  rep 
reacnta  the  Empire  Hill  made  by  tieears. 
Kingaland,  Ferguson  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Uo. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  two  saws  are  hero  em- 
ployed, B  larger  one  below  and  a  small  one 
above.  The  objection  to  mills  of  this  claas 
is  the  quivering  of  the  top  aaw  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  it  in  line.  This  la  claimed 
lo  be  obviated  by  the  coni^truction  of  the  top 
t'rame  in  tbe  present  mill,  which  runs  in  an 
iron  alccve  and  may  be  easily  adjusted.  It 
can  be  quickly  raised  or  lowered,  thrown  in 
or  out,  or  any  lead  given  to  tbe  saw  while 
mnning.  That  portion  of  the  iron  sleeve 
which  comes  in  Anntact  with  tbe  iron  up- 
rights, and  that  portion  of  the  latter  on  which 
It  works,  are  both  planed  true.  In  raising 
or  lowering  the  lop  saw,  the  slccTe  moves 
on  this  planed  surface,  thus  obviating  the 
necesaityof  moving  the  whole  top  frame  when 
it  is  desired  to  change  (he  position  of  the  top 
aaw.  The  "top  rig"  is  bolted  together  and 
braced  by  the  anj-le  giten  to  the  uprights, 
and  it  ia  claimed  that  even  when  al  the  higli- 
est  apecd  the  aaw  mns  perfectly  steady.   The 

feed  coDtlste  of  squnre-faccd  pulleys,  alternately  nood  and  iron,  acCint:  directly  on  each  other.  The 
face  of  these  pulleys  is  wide  enough  (o  give  Burfnce  for  friction  to  drive  the  lai^eat  l<^  without 
slipi^ng.  The  "rodser"  A  is  driven  from  the  top  shaft,  and  ia  used  for  removing  barb,  sand,  etc., 
from  the  tog,  in  advance  of  the  saw,  and  so  saving  wear  of  the  latter. 

Circular  Saws  fob  Hetal. — For  cutting  bars  of  metal  into  lengths,  the  machine  shows  in  Fig, 
S744  ia  employed,  the  operation  of  which  Is  sufficiently  apparent  to  render  a  description  unnecessari'. 
It  may  however  be  noted,  that  instead  of  a  steel  saw,  a  aheet.lroq  or  atcel  disk  may  be  employed. 
It  must  be  revolved  at  as  high  a  velocity  aa  ia  practicable  without  danger  of  lis  bursting  from  the 
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centrifugal  force  due  to  ila  rotation.  The  operation  of  sacli  s  disk  is  that  of  toftening  the  metal  b; 
the  heat  generated  from  the  contact  of  tho  edge  of  the  disk  witb  the  metal  bdng  cut,  the  latter 
being  abraded  and  falling  in  white-bot  ahreda.     Machines  of  this  kind  are  now  Iiis^lj  employed  for 

cutting  cold  bars  of  metal.  (See  Eitffineerinff,  Uarch  IT,  18T8.)  For  a  buw  for  euttiog  hot  Iron, 
moriag  at  a  circumferential  speed  of  7,870  ft.  per  minute,  aad  making  a  cut  0.14  inch  wide,  the 


pswer  required,  acuording  to  Hartltc,  is  for  red-bot  iron  0.70S  time,  and  for  red-hot  ited  1,013  time 
the  sectional  area  of  the  surface  cut  through  in  square  feet. 

Madtina/or  Sairittg  Iron, — The  ordinary  hot  saw,  for  sawing  iron  at  s  bright  red  heat,  differs 
but  little  from  a  common  circular  wood-saw.  The  plate  is  msde  beavicr,  and  the  teeth  shorter  or 
■re  wanting.  A  recent  improvement  in  sawing'  iron  is  the  use  of  the  cold  saw,  for  sawing  anj  sec- 
tion of  iron  while  cold.  This  consist  eimpi;  oC  a  plain  soft  steel  or  iron  disk  without  teeth,  abont 
42  in.  in  diarrctcr  and  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  velocity  of  the  circumference  is  about 
IS,000  Ft.  per  minute.  One  of  these  saws  will  saw  through 
an  ordinary  steel  rail  cold  in  about  one  minute.  Id  this 
saw  the  steel  or  ir«n  is  ^^und  off  by  the  friction  of  the 
disk,  and  is  not  cut  as  with  the  teeth  of  ao  ordinary  saw. 
Fig.  ST4B  is  a  fair  representation  of  one  of  these  saws 
adapted  to  cutting  off  a  rail. 

Brae'i  Ji'iuin^  DM. — This  is  an  application  of  the  cold 
saw  to  cutting  IroD  or  steel  in  the  form  of  bars,  tubes, 
cylinders,  etc.,  in  which  the  piece  to  be  cut  is  made  to 
revolve  at  a  slower  tnte  of  Bpeed  than  the  saw.  By  this 
means  only  ■  small  surface  of  the  bar  to  be  cut  is  pre- 
sented at  a  time  to  the  drcumference  of  the  saw.  The 
Daw  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  cold  saw  nbove  described, 
and  it  is  rotated  at  a  velocity  of  about  2S,000  ft.  per  min. 
utc.  The  heat  );cnerated  by  the  friction  of  this  bsw  against 
the  small  surface  of  the  Irar  rotated  a^inst  it  U  so  trreat 
that  the  particles  of  iron  or  steel  in  the  bar  arc  actually 
futed,  and  the  "sawdust"  welds  as  it  falls  into  ■  solid 
mass.  This  disk  will  cut  either  oast  iron,  wrought  iron, 
ir  steel.  It  will  cut  a  bar  of  steel  I|  in.  diameter  In  one 
ninute,  including  the  time  of  setting  it  in  the  machine, 
the  bar  bcini;  rotated  about  200  turns  a  uinutc.  (Patent 
189,448,  Ftbruary  2, 1879.) 

CmcfLAB  Saws  ton  SroKE-CcTTiNa  ore  heavy  steel  disks 
havin;;  inserted  diamond  teeth.  The  Stone  Uouarch  saw 
(see  Seimlijic  Amerimn.  my.,  J91)  cuts  in  various  kinds 
of  stone  from  1  to  86  in.  per  minute  or  per  10,000  ft.  nm  of  saw.  A  6S-incli  saw  contains  84,  nnd 
a  20-ini.'h  saw  tso  diamonds.  These  are  held  in  eteel  or  iron  holders  made  in  two  parts,  and  provided 
with  Buft-mctal  cushions  on  which  the  diamond  rests.  The  holders  am  dovetailed  into  the  edge  of 
the  saw-diiik. 

In  Emerson's  saw  (see  BcienHJtf  Amtrienn,  mi.,  1B9)  the  dinmond  is  first  wrapped  in  a  caiinf;  of 
copper,  which  is  pressed  around  it.    A  cavity  is  formed  in  the  steel  holder,  and  the  diamond  and  it* 
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casing  are  forced  therein.  A  circular  saw  73  in.  in  diameter  carries  48  diamonds.  Hardened  steel 
points  are  used  for  all  stone  up  to  that  of  the  hardness  of  ordinary  grindstone.  The  speed  of  the  saw 
is  from  6  to  500  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  feed  of  stone  to  the  saw  may  be  varied  from  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  foui*  inches  at  each  revolution. 

Various  Arrangements  of  Circular  Saws. — Hie  Svcing-Saw  consists  of  a  circular  saw  arranged 
in  a  suspended  swinging  frame  and  operated  by  a  belt.    By  means  of  a  counterweight  the  frame  may 


be  caused  to  remain  stationary  in  any  desired  position  within  the  range  of  the  swing,  and  it  may  be 
moved  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  actual  use. 

Bracket  CttUing-off  Saw, — ^The  saw-carriage  slides  on  ways  attached  beneath  a  bracket,  which  sets 
out  from  a  heavy  plate  fastened  to  a  wall  or  other  support.  The  bracket  is  adjustable  vertically, 
and  the  carriage,  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  connected  with  the  band-wheel  in  front,  has  a  trav- 
erse movement  toward  or  from  the  wall  and  over  the  tabic. 

Moulding  Saw. — An  ingenious  form  of  saw  for  cutting  figured  mouldings  has  been  devised,  in 
which  the  blade  is  a  spiral  of  the  desired  shape  and  has  its  cutting  teeth  on  the  edge.  The  metal  is 
exceedingly  thin.    The  blade  screws  its  way  along  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  cuts  at  the  same  time. 

''''Drunk  SawJ*^ — This  name  is  given  to  a  circular  saw  held  in  beveled  collars  so  as  to  "wabble." 
It  is  sometimes  employed  to  cut  mortises,  it  being  competent  to  form  a  kerf  over  an  inch  in  width. 

8hingU-9awing  machina  are  described  under  Shingle  Machinery. 

For  cylinder  saw,  see  Barrel-making  Machinery. 
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mode  of  holding  the  blade,  two  classes  of  hand-saws  may  be  noted:  1,  those  held  in  handles  ec- 

cured  at  one  extremity  of  the  blade  or  both ;  2,  those  strained  and  fastened  nt  both  ends  in  brackets. 

To  the  first  class  belong  the  oixlinary  hand-saw.  Fig.  3746 ;  the  back  or  tenon  saw,  Fig.  3747 ;  the 
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oompasfl  saw.  Fig.  3748 ;  and  the  ice-saw  (see  Ice-Harvesting  Aftaratus).    Fig.  8749  is  Boynton^s 
lightning  cross-cut  saw;  Fig.  8760  a  double-edge  saw,  and  Fig.  8761  a  large  double-handle  cross-cut 
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saw,  by  the  same  maker.  The  double-edge  saw  maj  be  used  in  places  where  a  wide  saw  cannot  be 
inserted ;  and  having  its  handle  at  the  centre  of  the  blade,  at  the  wide  end  and  directly  in  line  with  the 
teeth,  the  draught  is  rendered  direct,  and  cutting  made  easy  both  at  the  forward  and  backwaM  mo- 
tions.   The  Doynton  doubled-handled  saw.  Fig.  87M,  Is  especially  adapted  for  fast  cutting.    At  the 
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Centennial  Exhibition  two  men  with  one  of  these  saws  cut  off  a  sound  log  of  gumwood,  one  foot  in 
extreme  diameter,  in  seven  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  cord  of  wood  in  five  minutes.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  teeth  of  these  saws  is  explained  on  page  695. 

Braoket-Sawb. — ^To  the  second  class  belong  the  bracket-saws  shown  with  two  forms  of  handles  in 

Figs.  8752  and  8758,  and  the  bow-saw  and  the  frame-saw  for  metal  or 
3754.  ivory,  Figs.  3754  and  8755. 

ajiitrt-Box. — Uand-saws  of  the  first  class  are  guided  to  cut  at  an  angle 
in  mitre-boxe.<).  An  improved  device  of  this  kind  is  represented  in  I'Mg. 
8756,  in  which  the  blade  is  guided  on  vertical  spindles  placed  at  the 
extremities  of  an  arm,  which  may  be  adjusted  in  any  desired  position 
in  a  horizontal  plane.  The  frame  is  of  cast  metal.  Rollers  on  the 
spindle  support  the  saw.  By  slightly  raising  or  lowering  the  spindles, 
when  necessaiy,  leaden  rolls  at  the  bottom  may  be  adjusted  to  stop  the 
saw  at  the  proper  depth ;  and  by  the  use  of  a  set-screw,  the  spindles 
on  which  the  guides  revolve  may  be  turned  sufficiently  to  make  the 
rollers  bear  firmly  on  the  sides  of  a  saw-blade  of  any  thickness. 
Machine  Saws. — Jig-Saws  BXfi  short  saws  operated  reciprocally  with 
a  very  quick  motion.  They  are  employed  upon  small  or  delicate  work 
only,  and  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  pattern-making,  joinery,  or  cabinet- 
makers' shops.  The  principle  of  the  machine  is  to  operate  the  saw  in 
opposition  to  the  tension  of  a  spring,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  rapid  move- 
ment with  ae  small  an  amount  of  shock  as  possible ;  and  for  this  reason  all  the  parts  are  made  as 
light  as  is  consistent  with  strength.  The  saws  are  held  in  hooks  or  an  equivalent  at  one  end,  so  that 
the  blade  may  be  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  work  and  then  attached  to  the  machine.  By  this 
means  the  saw  will  cut  out  spaces  that  do  not  find  exit  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  work.  The  springs 
are  usually  made 
strong  in  propor- 
tion to  the  duty,  and 

with  a  comparative-  /  ^ 

Iv    small    amount 

• 

of  movement ;  and 
hence  the  spring 
obtained  from  a 
wood  lever  is  fre- 
quently met  with, 

and  from  its  wide  adaptation  appears  to  meet  the  requirements  as  nearly  as  the  conditions  admit. 
The  jig-saw  shown  in  Figs.  8757  and  8768  is  the  pattern  made  by  Richards,  London  &  Kelley, 
intended  for  fret  and  perforated  work.    It  is  constructed  wholly  of  metal,  and  the  table  is  adjustable 

horizontally  for  bevel-sawing. 
8766.  The  foot  shown  at  the  base  is 

attached  to  a  friction-brake, 
whereby  the  saw  may  be  in- 
stantly stopped.  The  small 
foot  shown  around  the  saw  is 
to  prevent  the  work  from  lift- 
ing with  the  upward  movement 
of  the  saw.  The  head,  car- 
rying the  upper  end  of  the 
saw,  is  adjustable  in  the  slide 
(by  means  of  the  hand-wheel 
shown)  to  accommodate  dif- 
ferent lengths  of  saws.  The 
motion  is  given  by  the  crank- 
disk,  and  is  imparted  to  the 
guide  carrying  the  lower  end  of  the  saw  through  the  medium  of  the  connecting-rod.  The  crank-pin 
is  adjustable  in  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  crank-disk,  to  vary  the  length  of  the  stroke.  The 
frame  being  boxed  (that  is,  hollow)  gives  to  the  machine  a  maximum  of  rigidity  in  proportion  to  its 
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w^ht,  and  thai  sToids  m  tin  u  poaiiible  the  jar  or  Bbock  which  is  eo  objcctioiuble  in  and  inberenl 
to  UuA  cl480  of  m&chiae. 

The  •o-^alled  Bcroll-aswiug  Dmcbine  is  a  jig-M«  employed  for  cutting  ont  BcroU-vork  with  verf 
fine  MWB.  It  ifl  UHuall;  operated  by  foot-power,  the  bkw  being  held  at  each  end  after  the  manner  of 
a  jig-saw.  In  Fig.  37B9  is  ahowa  Stafford's  improved  form  of  this  machine,  in  which,  inatead  of  the 
MW  being  passed  through  the  work  and  fastened  top  and  bottom,  it  is  held  in  guides  at  top  and  bottom 
and  fastened  at  tbe  top  only,  thus  fadlilating  the  insertion  of  the  saw,  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
venting Its  Totrcat  or  spring  from  the  work  under  either  a  front  or  a  side  pressure.    This  enable.i 

9IS1.  sm. 


the  s*w  to  operate  under  tbe  most  delicate  and  adrcrse  oondltiona,  and  makes  It  possible  to  uae  saws 
so  Bne  as  to  turn  eiccedingi;  sharp  comers.  The  saw  is  driven  by  a  crank ;  is  provided  with  a 
small  blower  to  blow  the  dust  from  the  surface  of  the  work ;  and  haa  a  drilliog  attachment,  which  is 

plaoed  in  operation  by  a  slight  lateral  movement  of  the  driving-belt,  which  is  operated  by  treadle 
from  below.  There  are  numerous  saws  of  this  kind  in  the  market,  chteSj  designed  for  amateurs' 
use  In  fret-aawing.    {See  "FrctSawing  for  Pleiaure  and  Profit,"  New  York,  1877.) 

Drag-Sasit  are  cross-cut  saws  in  which  the  effective  stroke  is  on  the  pull-motion.  They  are  em- 
ployed for  cutting  logs,  and  are  operated  by  simple  mechanical  contrivances  to  which  power  is  com- 
municated by  belting  or  other  convenient  means.  Fig.  3TB0  represents  a  saw  of  this  type  manufac- 
tured by  Snyder  Brothers  of  WiUiamsport,  Pa.  The  sawis  reciprocated  by  a  pitman  and  crank,  and 
is  secured  to  the  end  of  a  sliding  bar  as  shown.  The  blade  is  supported  by  a  guide  suspended  from 
above.  It  is  claimed  that  this  saw  will  cut  through  a  S-foot  pine  or  cypress  log  in  one  minute  when 
properly  handled,  and  will  cut  enough  blocks  for  80,000  shingles  per  day. 

Messrs.  Itausome  &  Co.  of  Chelsea,  Eingland,  have  constracted  a  drag-saw  directly  coimected  to  a 
sleam-en^ne  and  designed  for  telling  trees.  Using  a  4-horse-power  portable  en^e  at  a  pressure  of 
from  60  to  80  lbs.  oF  steam,  the  saw  made  from  2S0  to  800  strokes  per  minute,  and,  it  is  reported, 
cut  down  four  elm  trees,  averaging  S  ft.  in  diameter,  in  40  minutes.    (See  Engineer,  Jan.  ^S,  1878^. 

Mulaji  or  JAi/fji  Sam. — This  name  is  derived  from  the  German  MuAUSffe,  mill-saw.  Tbe  saw  is 
straight,  and  is  not  strained  iu  a  gate  or  sash,  but  in  sliding  carriages  or  muley-heads  which  move  in 
jnddee  on  tbe  frame  of  the  mill.  In  Snyder  Brothers'  Empire  muley-saw  hangings,  reprcFcntcd  in 
Fig.  STei,  wooden  blocks  on  the  npper  end  of  tbe  saw  run  in  adjustable  guides,  and  are  so  long  that 
they  can  be  made  to  run  very  loose  and  yet  not  allow  the  saw  to  get  out  of  line.  The  speed  of  this 
saw  Is  about  330  revolutions  a  minute  at  a  maximum.  The  report  of  a  competitive  test  furnished  by 
the  manufacturers  shows  that  in  11  hours  and  60  minutes  it  out  18,279  ft./Jf  lumber,  over  one-third 
of  this  amount  being  one-iuch  boards,  and  the  remainder  two.inch  plank. 

Otaiff'Saat. — A  gang-saw  oonsials  of  a  number  of  parallel  saw-blades  arranged  in  a  gate,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  rip  the  log  into  planks  at  one  passage  along  the  ways.  Various  names  are  ^ven  to 
large  saw-mills  of  this  kind. 

"  Round  "  and  "  live  "  gangs  are  synonymous  terms.  In  the  East  and  Pennsylvania  (hey  are  called 
round  gangs,  and  in  Michigan  and  the  West  live  gangs ;  and  the  terms  are  used  to  designate  gai^- 
•aw  mills  in  which  the  whole  It^  is  fed  tbnHigh  and  sawed  Into  boards  or  deals  at  one  operation. 
"  Blabbing  "  gangs  are  those  in  wbicb  there  are  no  saws  In  the  centre  of  the  frame,  so  that,  after  the 
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log  has  passed  thraagh,  the  two  Bidea  are  sawed  into  boards  or  plank,  bnt  the  centre  ramalna  and  is 
called  a  stock,  and  is  fiat  on  two  sides.  A  "  saddle  "  slabber  is  one  in  which  the  logs  ara  carried  for- 
ward while  resting  on  narrow  carriages  called  saddles.  A  saddle  slabber  does  not  saw  as  fast,  but 
mokes  itraigbter  stocks  than  the  live  gang.  The  log  is  fed  forward  by  spike-rollers,  and  supported 
on  special  trucks,  called  a  clamp  and  a  bear-trap.  These  flattened  logs  or  stocks  are  then  token  to 
the  "  fiat "  gang  and  sawed  into  boards  or  plank.  Lumber  sawed  upon  a  slabber  and  flat  gang  is 
Eitraighter  and  nitrer  than  that  sawed  upon  a  round  or  live  gang.  A  "pony"  gang  is  a  small  flat 
gung,  used  for  sawing  thin  boards  out  of  the  best  quality  of  timber.  The  term  "  stock  gang "  is 
umplojed  for  saws  which  make  remilsr  market  lumber,  as  dislinguished  from  dimension  lumber, 
uhich  is  sawn  to  specific  sizes  as  ordered. 

Hai/dtr't  Oaa^-Saa  Mill. — Figs.  S162  and  3763  represent  •  live  gang  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Sny- 


dor  Brothers  of  Wtlllamsport,  Pa.  From  an  iron  bed  or  frame,  resting  on  masonry  or  piles,  rise 
iica*y  iron  upright  frames  B,  secured  by  cross-pieces.  One  cross-piece  is  represented  as  parUally  re- 
moved. On  the  inner  sides  of  the  frame-castings  B  are  the  guides  on  which  the  frame  i>  runs,  and 
in  which  the  saws  are  hung.  This  frame  is  connected  at  its  lower  end  by  a  pitman  E  to  the  wheel- 
crank  on  the  main  shaft,  on  which  is  a  pulley  and  fly-wheel.  By  this  meclianisni,  the  saw-gate  or 
frame  i>  bas  a  reciprocating  motion  imparted  to  it.  On  each  side  of  the  frame  are  rollers  A  with 
teeth,  called  spike-rollers,  which  arc  made  to  rerolTe  by  gearing  on  their  ends,  and  feed  the  log  up 
to  the  saws.  The  front  end  of  the  log  C  is  placed  on  the  lower  spike-roller  A  ;  tbe  other  end  is 
supported  on  a  truck  J*  called  a  bear-trap,  and  held  in  [liacc  by  two  arms  having  long  teeth,  which 
are  forced  into  the  l<^  X,  holding  it  firmly.  Tlie  tiuck  has  flaazed  wheels  running  upon  an  iron 
tmck.     When  the  log  is  partially  sawed,  nod  the  end  being  cut  into  boards  or  plank,  the  truck  0, 
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oiled  *  clsmp,  is  mu  un- 
der it.  On  this  truck  are 
two  upright  jawB  geared 
to  B  I'ifcht  and  left  screw, 
by  which  the  artns  are 
forced  up  agaiost  the  side 
of  the  sawed  Itq;  and 
pinch  it  lightly.  At  H 
arc  preseure-rolls  called 
"binders."  Their  pres- 
sure is  regulated  by  the 
weighted  lerers  II.  The 
Teed  is  driven  and  regu- 
lated, first,  bj  the  eccen- 
tric ■/  on  the  crank-shaft, 
which  connects  with  a 
round  rocker -arm,  on 
which  slides  a  boi  K 
connecting  at  its  nppcr 
end  to  a  rocker.  By  this 
ootnbinatioD  the  rockeN 
ann  is  made  to  vibrate 
to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree IB  the  block  K  is 
raoTod  on  its  arm  by  the 
lever  L.  The  feed-wheel 
(called  "  rmg-wheel ")  M 
has  a  y  turned  into  Its 
outer  edge,  and  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  arm  is 
a  V-ahaped  cam  or  dog 
which  flts  into  this  T- 
grooie.  When  this  arm 
moves  down,  a  dog  mores 
toosely  along  the  groove 
in  the  rag-wheei.  At  the 
same  time  the  frame  D 

with  its  saws  is  moving  up.  When  the  arm  moves  np, 
the  dog  is  forced  into  the  V  In  the  wheel,  carrying  it 
round,  and  by  suitable  gearing  turning  the  rolls  and 
feeding  the  log  forward,  as  the  frame  J)  and  its  saws 
are  moving  down  and  doing  its  cutting.  This  is  what 
Is  known  as  a  friction-jab  feed.  Some  gangs  are  built 
with  a  continuous  feed.  In  that  case,  the  saws  must  be 
overhung  so  as  to  clear  the  wood  while  it  is  moving  up. 
A  round  or  live  gang  of  this  class,  with  saw-hame 
42  inches  wide  clear,  will  saw  about  60,000  feet  of 
one-Inch  while-pine  board  in  10  hours.  A  flat  gang 
of  the  same  width  will  saw  aboDt  60,000  feet  in  the 

Arhey't  Oang-Sain  MiU.—Y'i^.  3764  represents  a 
gang-ww  mill  constructed  by  )l.  ¥.  Aibey  of  Paris, 
France.  The  timber  ia  held  in  clamps  on  carriages 
traversing  rails  or  ways.  Motion  is  given  to  the  saws 
through  the  medium  of  the  fly-wheels,  which  carry 
crank-pins  to  which  arc  connected  the  rods  that  com- 
municate with  the  saw-gate.  The  rods  are  of  wood 
with  metal  bearings,  A  chain-teed  ia  provided,  oper- 
ated by  a  pawl  upon  a  catcii-nhcei,  and  is  thus  inter- 
mittent. It  is  regulated  by  ndjueting  the  height  of 
the  rod  operating  the  slotted  arm  (carrying  tlie  pawl) 
from  the  centre  of  the  catch-wheel,  which  rod  receives 
motion  from  on  eccentric  on  the  driving-shaft. 

Sone-Savit. — For  sawing  marble  into  slabs,  steel 
blades  are  suspended  in  swinging  gates  or  frames  vi- 
brated by  hand  or  power,  usually  the  latter,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  sand  and  wat«r  is  delivered  to  the 
kerf.  Talloch'a  machine  for  this  purpose  ia  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  ST6B.  The  blades  Ore  adjustable  as  to 
distance  apart,  and  are  vibrated  by  the  connecting-rod 
shown.  Water  and  satid  arc  supplied  as  follows: 
Above  the  binck  of  marble  to  be  sawn  is  fixed  a  waler- 
dstern,  or  trough,  eitonding  acrosa  the  whole  width 
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of  the  frame.  A  nniDber  of  gmall  cocks  &re  arraDged  along  each  aide  of  the  dalern,  ami  a  b 
but  coDitBDt  Btream  froni  each  of  the  oocka  ia  received  bentath  in  a  little  boi ;  a  Blopinf;  eta 
lead!  from  every  box  acniia  the  bottom  of  a  trough  filled  with  sand,  which  mingles  witli  the  w 


and  flows  out  in  separate  streams,  tbat  ara  conducted  to  CAch  of  the  saw-cuts.  Tlie  form  of  the 
channels  is  sbowa  in  I^g.  3T66,  which  represents  four  channels  cut  serosa  the  middle  of  their  length, 
to  abow  their  section,  fmn  which  it  will  be  seen  tbat  the  channels  are  made  as  a  series  of  Oouic- 
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shaped  tunnels,  supported  only  on  one  side,  and  open  on  the  other  for  the  admission  of  the  sand ; 
the  water  flows  through  these  tunnels,  and,  continually  washing  against  the  oonrex  side  of  the 
channel,  undermines  the  sand,  which  falls  into  the  water  and  is  carried  down.  There  is  a  sand- 
trough  and  set  of  channels  on  each  side  of  the  water-cistern,  so  that  every  saw-cut  receives  two 
streams  of  sand  and  water  in  the  course  of  its  length.  The  saws  having  been  adjusted  to  the  proper 
distances  for  the  required  slabs,  the  saw-frame  is  raised  by  means 
of  a  windlass  and  the  suspended  chains  attached  to  the  vertical  ^^ 

frames,  and  the  block  of  marble  to  be  sawn  is  mounted  upon  a  /N^  ^/\  /\  /\ 
low  carriage,  and  drawn  into  its  position  beneath  the  saws,  and 
adjusted  by  wedges.  The  saws  are  then  lowered  until  they  rest 
upon,  the  Mock,  the  counterpoise  weights  are  adjusted,  and  the 
mixed  sand  and  water  allowed  to  run  upon  the  saw-blades,  which 
are  put  in  motion  by  attaching  the  connecting-rod  to  the  pendu- 
lum.   The  sawing  then  proceeds  mechanically  until  the  block  is 

divided  into  slabs,  the  weight  of  the  saw-frame  and  connecting-  ^^«_^_«_^ 

rod  causing  them  gradually  to  descend  with  the  progress  of  the  — ^— ^— — — ^— 

cutting.  To  allow  the  sand  and  water  to  flow  readily  beneath  the  edges  of  the  saw-blades,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  horizontal  frame  should  be  slightly  lifted  at  the  end  of  each  stroke.  This  is 
eifeeted  by  making  the  lower  edges  of  the  frame,  which  bear  upon  the  guide-pulleys,  straight  for 
nearly  the  full  length  of  the  stroke,  but  with  a  short  portion  at  each  end  made  as  an  inclined  plane, 
which  on  passing  over  the  guide-pulleys  lifts  the  frame  just  sufficiently  to  allow  the  feed  to  flow 
beneath  the  saws. 

Diamond  8Ume-8aw. — The  carbon^  black  diamond,  or  bort  (see  DiamondX  inserted  in  steel  blades, 
baa  been  adapted  with  much  suocesa  to  stone-sawing.  In  Toung*s  saw  the  diamonds  are  made  to 
act  upon  the  stcme  in  such  a  manner  as  to  receive  the  pressure  or  blow  in  one  direction  only.  With- 
out this  provision  it  is  found  by  experience  that  the  diamonds  become  quickly  displaced  from  their 
socketo.    The  carbons  are  inserted  in  indentations  in  the  blade,  and  are  held  by  brazing. 

The  madihie  (for  a  deacription  of  which  see  SdenHfic  Amerieany  xzxii.,  68)  consists  of  a  sash- 
frame  carriod  on  hwizontal  slides  between  the  poets,  and  supported  on  the  nuts  of  eight  screws 
which  may  be  tamed  simultaneously  by  snitable  gearing.  The  frame  is  reciprocated  by  a  crank  and 
pitmaa.  For  depressing  the  saw  when  it  moves  forward  and  raising  it  on  the  return  stroke,  an 
eooeniric  is  provided  on  the  crank-pin  of  the  pitman,  which  through  a  oonneeting-rod  actuates  certain 
levers  and  oama^  the  effect  of  whidi  is  to  push  down  the  saw  against  its  own  spring  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Btroke,  and  so  hold  it  at  a  given  point  until  the  end.  The  resilience  of  the  metal  lifts  the 
blade  on  its  return.  The  ftrflowing  data  of  average  downward  cut  per  hour  in  various  kinds  of 
stone  are  given  by  the  manufacturer:  Gonneetieui  brown  stone,  from  2  to  3  ft. ;  Dorchester  (N.  B.) 
do.,  2  ft.  6  in.  to  8  ft.  6  in. ;  Amherst  (0.)  do.,  8  ft.  6  m.  to  4  ft.  6  in. ;  Ijockport  (N.  Y.)  limestone, 
14  to  18  in. ;  Marblehead  (0.)  limestone,  2  to  8  ft. ;  Canaan  (Conn.),  Westchester  (N.  Y.),  and  Lee 
(Mass.)  marbles,  12  to  16  in. ;  red  Sootch  granite,  8  in. ;  hard  slate  with  quartz  veins,  2  ft.  6  in.  to  4 
ft.    The  kerf  made  is  from  JV  ^o  -f^  of  an  inch  wide. 

SCALES.    See  Balance. 

SCARFING.    See  Carpektry. 

SCHEELE'S  CURVE.    See  Friction. 

SCOURINQ  MACHINE.    See  Leather-working  Machinery. 

SCRAPER.  A  tool  employed  in  th^  flnal  fitting  and  adjustment  of  metal-work  requiring  to  be 
very  true.  Its  various  forms  are  shown  in  Fig.  87^7,  Ay  By  C,  and  D.  That  shown  at  C  is  a  three- 
cornered  scraper,  made  out  of  a  triangular  piece  of  steel,  having  three  sharp  edges  at  its  end.  It  is 
mainly  useful  for  operating  in 

bores  or  holes.    Those  shown  at  A       ^^'  ff^ 

Af  By  and  2>  are  different  forms    ^—  -^-^-..^..^-r-il  '  \     1        fe^  "^^ 

of  what  are  termed  flat  scrapers,    f  |    C  \      \        ^  i     r\ 

I)  bemg  the  most  desirable.  N — '^^-M  '    ^  ^*^ 

The  proper  method  of  proced-  ^ 

ure  in  scraping  a  flai  surface  is  2> 

to  first  go  all  over  it,  leaving  the  ^'^         ~ 

scmpei'-maiks  as  shown  in  Fig. 
3768.  The  second  time  of  go- 
ing over  the  surface  should  leave  the  marks  as  shown  in  Fig.  3769.  After  each  scraping  the  surface- 
plate  is  applied  and  rubbed  well  over  the  work  to  mark  it,  giving  the  surface  of  the  plate  a  barely 
perceptible  coat  of  marking,  and  distributing  the  same  evenly  all  over  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
so  as  to  detect  any  grit  that  may  chance  to  have  got  into  the  marking.  For  wiping  the  surfaces 
clean  a  piece  of  old  rag  (which  is  better  than  either  new  rag  or  waste)  should  be  used,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  surfaces  have  no  dust  or  grit  upon  them,  or  it  will  scratch  the  sur- 
faces. Tlie  surface-plate  is  made  to  mark  the  work  by  being  rubbed  back  and  forth  upon  it ;  or, 
if  the  work  is  small,  it  may  be  taken  from  the  vise  and  rubbed  upon  the  face  of  the  surface-plate. 
In  either  case  the  high  spots  upon  the  face  of  the  work  will  become  very  dark,  or,  if  the  amount  of 
marking  applied  is  barely  sufficient  to  dull  the  surface  of  the  plate,  the  marks  will  be  almost  black, 
and  will  by  continuous  rubbing  upon  the  plate  become  bright.  Here  it  may  be  obseiTed  that  small 
work  applied  to  the  plate  should  be  rubbed  at  the  comers  and  toward  the  outer  edges  of  the  plate, 
BO  as  to  keep  the  wear  of  the  latter  as  even  as  possible,  since  the  middle  of  the  surface  of  the  plate 
generally  suffers  the  most  from  use,  becoming  in  time  hollow.  The  harder  the  plate  bears  upon  the 
work,  the  darker  the  spots  where  it  touches  will  appear,  so  that  the  darker  the  spots  the  heavier  the 
scraping  should  be  performed.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  scraper-marks  are  much  smaller  and  finer 
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at  and  during  the  Iwt  Bcrapiog ;  and  it  ma;  be  here  remarked  that  the  serainiigg  are  taken  *«?  liglil 

anil  ill  a  direction  !i>tigthwtfte  of  the  Burface-plate  marks  during  the  GDishing  prooesa.  J.  It. 

SCREW-CUTTING  LATHE-TOOLS.     Sao  Lathe-Tools,  SCRKW-Ctrrrwo. 

SCREW-CUTIING  MACHINES.  There  are  two  methods  of  acrew^aatling.  In  the  6nt,  the  piece 
to  be  threaded  is  held  in  lathe^entrea,  aod  the  tooU  are  held  and  guided  independcntlj  of  tbdr 
bearing  at  the  cuttiQ;;  edges.  This  Indudes  all  threading  prooesccs  performed  on  lathes,  whether 
with  a  sioi^le  toot  or  bf  dies  carried  positively  b;  slide-resta,  or  bj  milling.  In  the  fint  instance  It 
is  termed  chasiag.     This  method  will  be  found  full;  treated  under  Lathes  and  Lathe-Tools. 

Tlio  second  method  ia  pertormed  in  Bpecinl  machines  commonly  known  as  bolt^ntters,  bolt-threaders, 
or  sci-ewiog  machines ;  and  to  these  the  present  article  relates.  Tbey  consist  essentially  of  deviccK 
for  rotating'  cither  the  work  or  the  cutting  die,  and  for  iioldin;;  and  presenting  the  former.  Of  these, 
Ur.  J,  Iilcnards  distinguishes  four  classes,  namely :  1.  Muchioes  with  running  dies  mounted  in  what 
is  called  the  head ;  2.  Machines  with  fiied  dies,  in  which  motion  is  giren  to  the  rod  or  blank  to  be 
threaded ;  3.  Hadiincs  with  eipsnding  dies,  which  open  and  release  the  screw  idicn  flniehed  withont 
running  back :  and  4.  Uachines  with  solid  dies.  In  which  the  screws  have  to  be  withdrawn  by  chan}r- 
ing  the  motion  of  the  driving  gearing. 

In  this  counti7  the  principal  form  of  iQacliine  combine*  the  advaiitages  of  the  first  and  third  claiisei<. 
The  advantage  of  ruaniag  dies  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  bl&nks  may  be  clamped  trbile  the  macbioe  i-< 
in  motion;  and  as  the  blank  does  not  revolve,  it  may,  when  long,  be  supported  in  an;  temporary 
manner.  The  dies  may  also  be  airanged  to  be  opened  and  closed  by  the  drivitig  power,  ao  that  no 
stopping  of  the  machine  is  necesaarj'. 

J^  Sellers  Boll-  and  yut-Scrtirrinff  ifaeliine,  Figs.  8770  to  S7T4,  is  an  example  of  the  above- 
described  class.    In  this,  the  motion  of  the  dies  is  always  in  one  direction,  and  the  bolt  (s  cut  at  one 

operation  ;  the  dies  open 
while  they  are  rorolving, 
and   do  not   run   back- 
ward.   The  construction 
of  the  essential  portionx 
□f  the  machtike  will  be 
understood    frem    Figs. 
3771to877*.    Thethree 
dies  a  are  held  in  radial 
slots  cut  in  a  steel  die- 
bolder  .i4,  Figs.  3T73  and 
S774,  attached  to  the  in- 
ternal sleeve  £;   these 
dies    abut   against    the 
throe  cams  6,  fa-itcned 
to  the  eitemal   sleeve 
B'.     Covering  the   die- 
boi  formed  bv  A  and  A 
is  a  plalc  C,  Fig.  S7T1, 
secured  by  screws  lo  b, 
and  carrying  upon  it*  in- 
ner surface  certain  cams 
e,  which  work  in  coiTe«ponding  grooves  in  the  sides  of  the  dies.     The  function  of  the  cams  6  is  to 
close  ihe  dice  on  the  bolt  beinK  "cut,  that  of  the  cams  e  (which  are  respectively  concentric  with  the 
others)  to  o[icn  them.    Now,  it  evidently  follows  that  the  cams  b  may  be  adjusted  iu  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  the  dies  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  die-box ;  that  Is,  the  dies  may  be 
adjuited  for  siie,  to  compensate  for  wear,  etc. 

The  operation  of  this  portion  of  the  machine  may  bo  briefly  described  as  follows :  Upon  (he  sleeve 
fi,  Fig.  3772,  are  carried  two  arms  i>/^'.  Fig.  8771,  terminating  in  ends  with  curved  sloU;  on  the  end 
/)  is  carried  a  niecl  pointer  d.  Upon  J  is  fitted  a  toothed  wheel  secured  from  motion  by  two  bolts; 
while  keyed  to  the  sleeve  B'  Li  a  rimllar  but  somewhat  smaller  wheel,  having  on  Its  hob  a  projection 
A",  cnga;;in^  with  a  corresponding  Bcrrr.cntsl  projection  S  on  the  hub  of  the  larger  wlicel.    These 
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nbecis  (tre  driTen  by  liro  pinions  py  on  Ibe  pullej-shaft,  of  vbjch  the  former  is  keyed  fast,  wMlc 
tbe  latter  runs  iootte.  !•"  lermmates  at  one  end  in  a  friction-clutch  Gtting  into  a  recess  in  the  1^  of 
tbe  raachine,  while  at  its  other  eod  it  is  providet)  with  a  lealhev  disk  forming,  when  brought  DgainKt 
F,  a  Btiffidentl;  strong  friction  connection  between  the  two  pinions.  yF"  are  held  together  by  the 
■inral  spring  1,  adjustable  bj  the  loose  collar  K;  nhlle  tbe  taper  clutch  on  F'  is  put  in  place  by  llie 
oountci'weight  L.     But  L  is  movable  by  the  hand-lever,  and  ft  suitable  automatic  catch  H  auaiaine 

3T?i.  am, 


Ihc  wdgtit  and  permits  the  spring  /  to  operate  and  F  to  diive  F';  this  U  continues  to  do  unUl  llii' 
projections  &  and  S'  strike,  when  the  two  Rleevee  continue  to  rotate  in  the  bearing  S  '  witli  thp 
velodlr  of  M,  the  more  slowly  moving  of  the  two  wheels,  while  the  friction  between  i^'and  F'  tends  to 
keep  the  clutches  on  m  atid  m  together  and  the  dies  in  position.  Releasing  the  latch  B  enables  the 
weight  L  to  operate,  throws  the  clutch  in  gear,  stops  F',  and  enables  F  and  if  to  run  ahead,  and  in 
so  doing  to  diange  the  ponltlon  of  the  two  sets  of  cams  in  n^ard  to  the  die-bolder,  relaxing  the  prcx- 


Bure  on  b,  and  enabling  c  to  open  the  dies.  They  continue  to  open  until  E  and  F'  touch  their  oppo- 
site faces,  and  then  remain  open  until  tbe  bolt  is  withdrawn  and  tbe  dies  are  closed  by  a  movement  of 
the  hand-lever,  latching  it  fast.  The  spring  then  a^n  onernlei',  nnd  the  dies  close.  The  dies  are 
opened  antomaticalty  by  the  bolt  striking  nn  adjustable  rod  O,  wliioh  moves  the  lever  P  and  disen- 
gages the  latch.  P  and  its  stand  R  are  hollow,  and  permit  the  introduciion  o(  oil  by  a  pump  into 
(healccre  Bat  Q.     It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  movement  of  the  index  arms  i)  J'  on  .V  (which 
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10  blank  die,  which  acts  ad  a  key,  the  balder  being  held  in  the  position  occnpied  b]r 

the  dies  used  for  boll-cut- 

sns.  ting,  the  latter  being  re- 

mond  for  the  adDoisikin 

of  the  tap  bolder. 

7K«  ikiilaika-  Eaolr- 
ing-Dit  BoU-CuOer,  Hg. 
3TIB,  mnnufactured  by 
the  Uonatti  Iron  Worlu 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  belonga 
to  the  aaEoe  class.  The 
tUei  are  opened  auioniai. 
icall;  when  the  de^red 
length  of  thread  has  been 
cut  on  the  bolt,  and  are 
cloced  b;  the  hand-lcTer 
shown  on  the  lefi  of  the 
machine.  The  claimed 
capadtj  of  the  app«i*tut 
IB  from  3,000  to  3,600 
Ure-eighthB  bolt*,  with 
I  H  inch  of  tliread,  per 
day. 

Tht  WUty  A  R-mA 
BoH-CMtraad  Nvt-Tap- 
IMT,  made  by  the  Wiley 
h.  RuBsell  Manufacturing  Company  of  Oreenfield,  Haai.,  la  repi«aeated  in  tig.  ST7A.  In  this  ma- 
chine the  die  is  Btadonarv  and  (he  blank  is  cwued  to  rerolTe.  Vartoua  aim  of  dies  are  plued  in 
the  licad,  which  may  lie  rotated  bo  as  to  prcMnt  an;  deaired  die  to  the  tilank.  An  improred  fon 
of  adJuBlable  die  is  used  in  this  machine. 

SCREW-DltlVER.  An  implement  used  for  inserting  or  withdrawing  screws.  Kg.  >T71  b  an 
ordinary  acrew-drirer,  the  point  of  which  should  be  shaped  as  shown  at  A  in  Pig.  S778,  and  ihM  aa 
Hiwirn  at  £,  as  Is  usually  the  case  ;  because  if  the  part  entering  the  screw-head  is  tapered.  It  not  oalf 
raiaos  a  burr  on  the  screw.he&d,  but  it  Is  liable  to  slip  out,  even  from  a  screw  that  drirei  eaaily,  and 
much  more  from  one  that  drives  hard.  To  grind  it  to 
the  shape  shown  at  A,  it  should  be  ground  on  that  Bido 


J  be  ground  on  that  Bido  y'^I^*^____?J^ 

le  operator,  the  Icagth  of  (f       ~\   If  I  l\        ' — ~ 

;ht  angle  to  the  plane  of  V>_-5t— li -J  ^       '^ 

1    ;■<    nnp    liRT.ll     whild    llij. _     .1.. '  r,,^ 


the  sorew-^riTer  being  at  a  right  angle  1 
the  stone,  and  the  handle  held  io  one  hand,  while  the 
driving  end  is  held  in  the  other,  which  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  grindstone  rest.  If  the  stone  Is  a  small 
one,  the  screw-driver,  while  being  ground  in  this  position, 
comer  and  then  the  other  will  approach  the  stone,  so  as  t  _ 
which  would  weaten  the  scrcw-drirer  point  b;  thinning  it  in  the  middle.  Svrcw-drivcra  ahould  be 
made  of  cast  Steel,  and  tempered  at  the  point  to  a  blue  color.  The  advantage  gained  by  using  long 
screw-drivers  is  due  to  the  leverage  obtained  by  the  augmented  length  of  handle,  ircrew-drivers  ate 
often  effldentiy  used  when  inserted  in  an  ordinary  brace.  J.  E. 

SCREW-FO'RGINO.     Bee  Fonoino  Machinkb. 

SCRBW-UILL    See  Fi,>i,  HicHiNERr  roa  FMrARi.TioN,  etc. 

SCRBW-UAKINO  UACtll.VES.  In  those  machines,  as  generally  built,  the  rods  of  iron  pass 
through  the  hollow  cnnc-spindle,  and  are  operated  upon  by  a  series  of  tools  in  a  revolving  head,  which 
cuts  the  screws  to  the  required  size  and  shape,  and  cuts  the  threads  thereon.  Uechanical  devioea 
arc  pivvided  whereby  the  rods  of  iron  may  be  parsed  through  the  cone-spinillc  to  the  distance  required 
to  make  a  screw  while  the  machine  is  in  full  motion.  The  operator  first  adjusts  the  tool  hi  the 
revolving  head,  and  then,  by  successive  movements  back  and  forth  of  leveni  or  handles,  the  machine 
performs  all  the  opeiitions  oeccssar;  to  make  a  screw,  with  the  eiception  of  forming  the  nick  in  the 

Figs.  S77»  to  3783  represent  a  Bcrew-mokins  machine  manufactured  by  Mesars.  Brown  k  Sharp* 
of  Providence,  It.  L  A  is  the  bed  of  the  machine,  baring  the  standards  for  the  cone-spindlc  bearing* 
cast  solid  thereon.  B  is  the  hallow  cone-spindle.  C  is  a  sKdiog  head  adjustable  on  the  bed  A,  and 
carrying  the  alide  D,  which  is  operated  by  lateral  movements  of  the  lever  E,  which  on  the  forward 
stroke  moves  the  revolving  head  ^up  to  the  work  and  along  it  to  the  required  distance,  and  on  the 
backward  stroke  moves  F  laterally  bact  and  causes  it  to  turn  one-siith  ol  a  revolulion.  >*  is  pro- 
vided with  holes  to  receive  tools  or  tool-holding  devices,  and  is  arranged  to  bring  the  tools  held  therein 
in  line  with  the  work,  ready  to  operate  upon  it  when  D  is  advanced.  In  one  oi  the  sli  tool-holes  is 
phtced  a  blank,  so  adjusted  that  when  it  stands  opposite  or  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  cone-spindle, 
and  the  rod  of  iron  is  pushed  through  the  cone-spindle  until  it  meets  the  hlnnk,  it  will  project  the 
proper  distance  from  the  cone-spindle  to  form  a  screw  of  Ac  required  length  without  leaving  any 
waste  metal.  In  the  neiC  hole  is  the  first  tool  for  operaUng  upon  the  end  ol  the  bar  of  iron  which 
is  to  form  the  screw,  and  so  on  with  the  five  successive  toots,  or  such  number  of  them  aa  may  be 
required.     0  is  a  Itier  for  operating  the  slide-rest  shown,  which  carries  tocl^  for  cutting  off  tha 
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The  deUlll  of  the  nme-spiiidle  and  [wUoted  irork-holdin;;  deTices  are  shown  in  llgs.  87S0  and 
!<7S1,  of  which  the  former  is  a  sectioDal  Bide  eleration,  and  the  tatter  an  end  elera^on.  The  driring 
eDiM^puJley  Is  fan  upon  the  outer  cone-sptndle,  which  carries  the  work-holding  chuck  and  diet,  the 
dies  aliding  laterally.     There  is  an  inner  spindle  whose  end  bears  when  operated  forward  (to  the 


right)  against  the  dies  which  ai-e  contained  in  the  chuck,  and  clooe  upon  the  work  when  forced  for- 
ward, while  opening  to  release  it  when  pulled  backward,  A  nut  affords  joumal'bearing  lo  the  tail 
end  of  the  sprndle.  A  screw  is  prorided  in  one  piece  with  the  four  stationar;  handle-pieces  0,  wblcb 
remain  stationary  while  the  inner  spindle  rerolTCB,  there  being  a  device  for  pennitlioE  Mid  spindle 
to  rsTolve,  though  detained  in  the  bub  of  the  handles.  By  putUng  one  of  the  bandies  O  forward,  tbe 
joumal-bcarlng  screw  passes  up  the  nut  and  forces  forward  tlie  inner  spindle,  causing  Its  collar  to 


force  the  work-holding  dies  to  close  upon  and  hold  tbe  work,  nbilc  a  converse  movement  of  0  releases 
it,  as  is  necessary  to  put  the  rod  of  iron  forward  through  (he  inner  spindle  for  each  screw.  The  opera- 
tiOQ  is  to  pass  the  rod  of  iron  through  until  it  touches  the  stop  in  the  revolving  head,  and  pull  for- 
ward the  handle  O.  To  avoid  the  oeceasity  of  having  to  punh  the  bur  through  the  spindle  for  each 
■nccessire  screw,  the  gauge-rod  P  is  provided.  This  is  simply  a  rod  sliding  on  the  feed-bar  or  arm 
Q,  and  held  agunst  the  end  of  tbe  iron  rod  by  means  of  the  cord  F,  to  the  end  of  which  a  weight  is 
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attached ;  henoe,  bo  soon  as  the  work  is  released  from  the  dies,  the  rod  P  pushes  it  forward  and 

against  the  adjusted  stop  in  the  revoWing  head. 

The  details  of  the  revolving  head  are  shown  in  Fi^.  3782  and 
8783f  of  which  Fig.  8782  is  a  sectional-  side  elevation,  and  Fig. 
8783  a  plan.  The  head  or  turret  revolves  upon  a  pivoted  centre 
carried  in  the  slide  D.  The  manner  of  operating  this  slide  is  ae 
follows :  6  is  a  pin  having  an  eye  to  receive  £,  and  being  free  to 
revolve  in  its  bearing  in  the  head  C,    The  lever  .£*  is  pivoted  and 


moves  the  slide  JD,    In  Fig.  8782  the  bottom  of  the  turret  is  shown,  provided  with  a  device  having  six 
projecting  pieces  or  lugs.    As  this  is  fitted  into  D  at  e,  and  as  /9  is  a  stationary  catch,  each  time  the 


8781. 


lever  JC  is  operated  backward  the  edge  of  aS,  meeting  one  of  the  lugs  d^  causes  the  head  F  to  revolve' 
The  amount  of  its  revolution  is  governed  as  follows :  In  F  arc  provided  the  six  holes  denoted  by  ff. 
h  is  a  pin,  which  alternately  (as 

the  slide  D  is  moved)  projects  **^'  i 

into  or  recedes  from  the  hole  (or 
holes)  g,  kxA  operated  by  the 
catch-lever  t',  which  is  pivoted 
at  its  centre,  and  has  the  catch 
shown  at  7*.  Ar  is  a  latch  pivoted 
to  (7,  and  Hs  a  spring  attached 
to  D.  When  therefore  D  and 
E  simultaneously  traverse  to  the 
left,  t  passes  over  the  top  of  k^ 
and  is  lifted  at  that  end,  with- 
drawing the  pin  h  at  the  other 


end  from  the  hole  g.  Upon  the  return  traverse  of  D  and  E  the  notch  at  j  en- 
gages with  the  latch  k^  the  two  moving  thus  engaged  until  the  curved  edge  of  t 
abuts  against  C,  when  i  gradually  releases  itself  from  k ;  and  when  the  pin  h 
comes  opposite  to  the  hole  (/,  it  is  projected  therein  by  the  spring  /.  Thus  by  operating  D  the  turret 
is  revolved  and  locked  in  position.    The  holes  g  are  so  arranged  that  each  may  lock  with  the  pin  h 
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when  the  corrasponding  tool-hole/is  eiaollf  in  ita  proper  posliion  rclntiie  to  the  ooue-spindle.  The 
holes  to  receive  the  plo  h,  bs  well  as  that  in  whii'b  it  operates,  sro  lined  with  hai'dened  steel  bushes 
lo  pr«rcnt  we«r.  /'/'  are  screws  to  faelen  the  tool*  or  tool-holders.  To  adjust  the  forward  move- 
ment of  D,  the  set-sorew  and  jamb-nut  m  n  are  provided,  the  odjustmeDt  bcinf;  raade  ao  that  when 
l>  has  traversed  forward  the  requisite  distance  ihe  end  of  the  screw  m  Kill  stiike  the  end  of  C  and 
act  as  a  atop.  The  tools  in  f  arc  so  arrai^ed 
~"  as  to  have  traversed  alonp;  the  work  to  the  re- 

quired distance  when  m  sirikes  C, 

The  details'of  the  slide-rest  are  shown  in  Fig. 
37S4.  A  is  tlie  bed  of  the  machine,  a'  is  a 
carriage  adjustable  aloni'  A,  and  bolted  throu<;b 
the  bolt  and  clamp  b'  h".  The  cross^Udc  is 
0]>erated  by  the  handle  if — the  aniouiit  of  its 


X!^. 


motion  in  or  out,  and  hence  the  depth  of  the 
tool-cut,  beinj;  determint^  hy  the  adjustment  of 
the  check-nuts  ^  upon  the  screw  g'.  h'  ia  the 
tool-holder,  and  i"  the  tool- fastening  screw.  To 
regulate  the  bci!;ht  of  the  tool  an  ini;enious  de- 
vice is  eraploved.  j'  is  a  plate  whereon  the  tool 
I'ests,  and  its  heiglit  is  regulated  bj  means  of 
ihc  screws  A'  A'.     It  is  obvious  that  the  tools  are  fed  to  their  cute  by  means  of  the  lever  it. 

Screm-S/oUiiiff  Machine. — Fig.  3785  reprsBents  a  machine  for  slotting  studs  and  screns,  also  con- 
structed bj  the  Brown  A  Sbarpe  Manufacturing  Company.    The  slot  U  cut  by  a  rapidly-revolving 
cutler  having  a  fine  pitch  of  teeth  and  secured  as  shown  on  an  arbor,  the  blank  head  being  held 
beneath  it 
Mg.  3786  is  an  Ingenious  device  for  icrew-sIotUi^  which  may  he  attached  to  an  ordinary  hand-lathe. 


A  single  bolt  fastens  the  platform  A  to  the  bed  of  the  Inthc,  the  long  lever  projecting  In  front.  An 
arbor  carrying  a  circular  cutler  is  held  in  the  lathe -centres.  The  lever  is  moved  hoiizoctall  j  to  open 
the  jaws  for  inserting  or  removing  the  screws,  and  downward  to  bring  Che  screws  to  be  slotted  againit 
tite  cutter.    A  stop-screw  governs  the  downward  motion,  and  thus  regulates  the  depth  of  the  slot. 

Screa-finiihing  and  Poliihinrj  Machinea,  manufactured  by  the  above-named  firm,  are  reprcsenled 
in  Hgs.  3787  and  37SS.    Fig.  3787  is  the  finishing  machine,  nliich  is  especially  adapted  for  finishing 
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the  heads  of  Bcrews,  pins,  and  a  variety  of  similar  work.  A  half-inch  hole  extends  through  the 
spindle,  in  which  self-adjusting  chucks  are  used.  These  arc  opened  by  the  knee  of  the  operator  with- 
out stopping  the  machine,  ^g.  8788  clearly  shows  the  oonstruction  of  the  machine  for  polishing 
screws,  studs,  etc.,  which  are  usually  finished  with  oil  and  emery. 

Manufacture  of  Wood-Screws. — ^The  processes  and  machinery  employed  in  the  production  of 
wood-screws  (so  named  from  the  use  for  which  they  are  designed,  not  the  material  of  which  they  are 
made),  though  varying  somewhat  in  detail  in  different  countries  and  with  different  makers,  are  neoes- 
sarily  always  the  same  in  general  principle ;  so  that  the  following  brief  description  of  their  manufac- 
ture, as  conducted  by  one  of  the  largest  makers  in  the  world,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  illustrating 
the  general  method  employed,  and  presenting  all  the  recent  and  more  important  improvements  in  this 
branch  of  industry. 

As  a  rule,  the  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  screws  is  purchased  in  the  form  of  long  rolled  rods, 
varying  from  three-sixteenths  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  and  weighing  from  20  to  50  lbs.,  coiled 
into  hanks  or  skeins  about  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  bound  into  bundles  of  from  200  to  300  lbs.  Other 
material  than  iron,  such  as  copper,  brass,  and  other  composition,  is  generally  bought  in  the  form  of 
finished  wire  of  the  size  desired. 

The  first  operation  is  pointing  one  end  of  each  of  these  hanks  of  iron,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
it  into  the  plate  in  the  process  of  drawing  into  wire.  This  pointing  is  done  in  a  special  machine,  by 
forcing  the  end  of  the  rod  into  a  tapering  hole  formed  by  two  revolving  dies  striking  rigidly  together 
at  a  rate  of  several  hundred  blows  per  minute,  thus  forming  cold,  and  in  a  moment's  time,  a  much 
better  point  than  that  previously  obtained  by  the  slow  laborious  process  of  heating  and  drawing  at 
the  forge.  Then  follows  a  thorough  cleaning  by  subjecting  the  rods  to  a  hot  bath  of  sulphuric  add 
and  water,  in  proportions  varying  greatly,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  iron.  Strong  metallic 
reels,  laden  with  hanks  of  rods,  are  lowered,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  crane  operated  by  power,  into 
large  tubs  of  the  boiling  liquor,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  till  the  action  of  the  add  has 
removed  all  scale  and  rust,  when  they  are  lifted  out  and  thoroughly  rinsed  by  submerging  in  a  tank 
of  clean  cold  water.  A  coating  of  lime  or  the  gluten  obtained  from  rye-meal  is  then  carefully  applied 
to  every  portion  of  the  hanks,  to  prevent  scratching  and  excessive  heating  of  the  wire-plate  in  drawing, 
after  which  the  load  of  rods  is  lowered  on  to  a  truck,  the  reel  tripped  and  withdrawn,  and  the  rods 
drawn  away  to  dry  preparatory  to  being  brought  to  the  wire-block — a  powerful  iron  drum,  mounted 
upon,  and  connecting  by  a  clutch  with,  the  upper  end  of  an  upright  revolving  shaft.  It  is  upon  this 
machine  that  the  rads  are  converted  into  wire.  The  pointed  end  of  the  rod  is  passed  through  a  hole 
carefully  reamed  to  the  desired  size  in  a  steel  or  chilled-iron  plate  securely  fastened  to  the  frame  of 
the  machine,  and  the  pi'ojecting  end  seized  by  a  strong  pair  of  pincers,  which  are  slowly  but  firmly 
drawn  back  by  power,  pulling  the  end  of  the  wire  with  them  till  a  piece  is  obtained  suffidently  long 
to  fasten  to  the  block,  when  the  latter,  by  winding  the  wire  about  its  circumference  as  it  revolves, 
continues  the  process  of  drawing  till  the  whole  hank  has  passed  through  the  plate,  when  a  device 
designed  espedally  for  this  purpose  catches  the  loose  end,  and  automatically  arrests  the  movement  of 
the  whole  machine.  This  automatic  stopping  of  the  block  occurs  not  only  when  a  hank  is  completed, 
but  also  if  by  chance  the  rod  breaks  or  kinks,  or  the  reel  becomes  displaced  during  the  process  of 
drawing. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  enter  upon  screw-making  strictly  speaking ;  for  the  operations  described 
thus  far  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  practised  by  manufacturers  of  wire  for  general  purposes ; 
but  in  the  next  machine,  the  header,  the  stock  undergoes  a  dedded  change  in  form,  and  begins  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  screw.  The  end  of  a  coil  of  wire  placed  on  a  reel  at  one  end  of  the 
machine  is  passed  between  a  pair  of  feed-rolls  operating  upon  the  wire  by  friction,  and  thence  through 
a  steel  tube  and  die  into  the  central  part  of  the  machine,  where  the  length  of  wire  introduced  at  eaich 
impulse  of  the  feed-rolls  is  accurately  determined ''by  an  adjustable  gauge.  Here  this  piece  is  cut 
off,  grasped  between  two  fingers,  and  carried  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  die,  where  it  is  pushed  back 
into  a  hole  having  its  outer  extremity  chamfered  in  the  form  of  a  screw-head ;  and  the  wire's  being 
cut  a  little  longer  than  the  die  allows  the  hammer  that  now  strikes  it  to  force  the  surplus  stock  into 
this  countersink,  forming  the  head  at  a  single  blow,  after  which  the  piece  of  wire  is  driven  from  the 
die  and  drops  into  a  box  beneath,  a  screw-blank.  In  the  machine  above  described  the  die  employed 
is  in  a  single  piece,  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  manufacturer,  solid,  and  is  used  for  the  smaller  sizes 
of  screws  only,  as  it  has  been  found  more  advantageous  to  head  the  medium  and  larger  sizes  in  an 
open  die ;  i.  e.,  a  die  drilled  and  chamfered  similarly  to  that  previously  described,  but  divided  through 
the  hole  into  two  parts,  so  that  each  half  presents  on  one  surface  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  screw- 
blank.  The  machine  in  which  these  dies  are  used  differs  but  little  in  prindple  from  that  already 
described,  the  chief  point  being  the  cutting  of  the  wire,  here  accomplished  by  a  lateral  movement  of 
the  dies,  which  themselves  carry  the  piece  cut  off  to  a  position  opposite  the  hammer,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  fingers  employed  in  the  solid-die  machine. 

The  blanks,  after  rattling  in  saw-dust  to  remove  the  oil,  are  next  carried  to  the  shaver  and  nicker, 
an  ingenious  and  quite  complicated  machine,  and  by  far  the  most  varied  and  interesting  in  its  opera- 
tion.  Surmounting  this  machine  is  a  large  iron  hopper  containing  the  blanks  to  be  operated  upon, 
whence  they  are  taken,  a  few  at  a  time,  by  a  kind  of  fork  with  two  parallel  tines,  between  which  the 
blanks  pass  along  into  receiving  slides,  where  they  remain  until  removed  one  by  one  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  receiver  by  a  mechanism  operating  like  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  human  hand, 
which  reaches  over  the  machine,  seizes  a  single  blank,  and  introduces  it  into  a  pair  of  revolving  jaws 
immediately  below  the  feeding  apparatus.  The  blank,  firmly  gripped  and  rapidly  revolved  by  these 
jaws,  is  approached  from  the  front  by  a  steel  cutting  tool  grooved  to  correspond  with  the  shape  of 
the  head  desired,  which  removes  the  irregularities  and  8Ui*plus  stock  left  by  the  header,  while  the 
blank  is  maintained  in  its  position  by  a  support  brought  to  bear  agaiust  it  from  the  opposite  side. 
The  jaws,  still  holding  the  blank,  then  pass  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine,  where  the  blank  is 
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supported  on  both  sides  by  rests,  while  its  head  is  automatically  held  against  a  small  circular  saw 
till  the  nick  is  cut  to  the  required  depth,  when  it  returns  again  to  its  former  position,  is  reshaved  to 
remove  the  rough  edges  left  by  the  saw,  and  finally  thrown  from  the  mcushine  into  a  box  by  its  side. 
During  the  processes  of  shaving  and  nicking,  as  also  that  of  threading,  described  below,  a  jet  of 
soda-water  (a  solution  consisting  principally  of  sal  soda  and  water,  but  containing  in  small  quantities 
several  other  ingredients,  frequently  termed  "  medicine,''  to  prevent  rust  and  insure  a  bright  polish 
on  the  finished  screw)  is  maintained  upon  the  blank  and  tool  to  prevent  the  latter's  heating. 

From  the  shaver  and  nicker,  with  an  intermediate  cleaning  in  hot  soda-water,  the  blanks  pass  to 
the  threader — a  machine  seeming,  to  a  person  unfamiliar  with  machiner}*,  somewhat  similar  in  ex- 
ternal appearance,  but  in  fact  performing  very  different  functions.  Here  we  find  the  same  hopper, 
fork,  slides,  and  general  feeding  device  (which,  with  slight  modifications,  is  very  generally  employed 
on  all  classes  of  machinery  for  operating  upon  headed  blanks),  and  also  the  jaws  for  revolving,  and 
the  rest  for  supporting,  the  piece  to  be  operated  upon.  As  soon  as  the  blank  is  fed  into  the  jaws, 
which  in  this  machine  seize  the  end  bearing  the  head,  a  small  tool  with  a  straight  cutting  edge  ap- 
proaches the  opposite  extremity,  turns  the  point,  and  immediately  retires  to  give  place  to  the  chasing 
tool  that  passes  and  repasses  over  the  blank,  cutting  the  thread  similarly  to  an  engine-lathe,  and  va- 
rying the  number  of  cuts  with  the  size  of  the  screw  and  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  removed.  This 
operation  completed,  the  screw  is  finished,  ready  for  its  final  cleaning  in  hot  soda-water  and  saw- 
dust, and  packing  in  paper  boxes  containing  a  gross  each. 

These  machines  are  so  an*anged  as  to  guard  against  breakage,  whatever  occurs,  to  all  appearance 
almost  as  effectually  as  if  in  possession  of  reasoning  powers.  Thus,  to  prevent  the  spilling  of  the 
blanks,  the  feeding  fork  ceases  to  operate  when  the  i^eceiving  slides  are  filled ;  and  every  part  of  the 
machine  is  so  arranged  as  to  automatically  adjust  itself,  if  by  chance  a  little  larger  or  longer  blank 
finds  its  way  into  the  jaws ;  while  in  case  of  extreme  variation  in  this  respect,  or  an  undue  strain 
upon  any  portion  from  any  cause  whatever,  as,  for  example,  the  displacement  of  some  of  its  parts,  or 
even  the  introduction  of  some  foreign  matter,  as  a  screw-blank,  between  the  gears,  the  whole  ma- 
chine instantly  stops,  at  the  same  time  producing  a  peculiar  sound,  which,  being  easily  distinguished 
above  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  other  machinery,  serves  the  purpose  of  a  signal,  and  continues  till 
the  difficulty  receives  attention.  A  great  amount  of  time  and  thought  has  been  devoted  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  many  devices  employed  on  this  machinery,  and  they  have  all  been  made  the  subjects 
of  valuable  patents  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  aJl  the  prindpal  countries  of  Europe. 

Though  apparently  a  veiy  simple  article,  and  one  in  which  the  field  for  improvement  would  seem 
very  limited,  yet  common  wood-screws  themselves  have  been  the  subject  of  no  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion from  inventors,  as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  patents  granted  in  the  United  States  to  new  or 
modified  forms  in  their  various  parts ;  and  the  advance  from  the  screw  of  a  century  ago  is  no  less 
than  in  the  many  other  mechanical  products  more  frequently  brought  to  notice.  The  screws  in  use 
at  the  commencement  of  tiie  present  century  were  generally  made  from  rough  rods,  without  a  point, 
and  with  very  imperfect  thread  cut  by  hand  with  a  file ;  and  it  was  not  until  about  1846  or  1846  that 
the  manufacture  of  the  gimlct-polnt,  which  had  previously  been  undertaken  and  abandoned  in  Europe, 
was  permanently  introduced,  though  the  old  blunt  screw  had  for  some  years  previous  been  threaded 
by  machinery.  The  improvements  that  have  been  devised  since  that  time  are  very  numerous,  but 
few  of  them  have  proved  of  any  practical  value,  and  perhaps  only  one  has  ever  been  put  into 
actual  use  to  an  extent  to  warrant  special  mention  in  this  connection.  Briefly  described,  this  im- 
provement, consummated  in  1876,  consists  in  a  peculiar  formation  of  the  core — ^that  part  of  the 
threaded  portion  of  the  screw  included  within  the  spiral  formed  by  the  bottom  of  the  thread — by 
which  it  is  left  tapering  for  a  third  or  half  its  length  from  the  point  where  the  thread  commences  to 
the  point  of  the  screw,  while  at  the  same  time  all  the  threads  are  cut  to  an  edge,  leaving  no  thick 
threads  near  the  body,  as  in  the  old  form ;  thus  securing  increased  strength  at  the  point  receiving  the 
greatest  strain,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  difficulty  of  thick  tiireads  found  in  all  fonns  of 
taper  screws  previously  devised.  This  screw  is  estimated  to  be  60  per  cent,  stronger  than  one  having 
a  straight  core,  and  has  met  with  such  general  approval  that  one  of  our  largest  manufacturers,  by 
whom  it  has  been  patented,  has  refitted  his  factory  for  the  production  of  this  improved  pattern  only. 

SCREW-PILES.    See  Foundations. 

SCREW-PRESS.    See  Prbssks. 

SCREW-PROPELLER  *  An  instrument  used  for  propelling  vessels,  consisting  of  a  blade  wound 
in  the  form  of  a  helix  or  spiral  around  an  axis  parallel  to  the  keel  of  the  boat.  Its  action  is  simitar 
to  that  of  a  free  bolt  working  in  a  fixed  nut.  By  turning  the  bolt  in  the  nut  it  is  made  to  advance 
in  the  same ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  screw-propeller  the  water  represents  the  nut,  and  the  screw,  with 
the  vessel  to  which  it  is  attached,  the  bolt.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  theory  which  has  been 
proposed  to  explain  its  action,  but  some  have  considered  it  as  a  fan  which  exhausts  the  water  in  front 
of  it  and  throws  it  out  in  a  current  behind ;  it  is  thus  supposed  that  the  reaction  of  the  water  projected 
behind  the  propeller  moves  the  ship  forward.  Although  many  able  engineers  have  given  the  subject 
their  deepest  consideration  and  have  made  it  a  study  of  years,  it  is  still  an  unsolved  problem,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  exact  conditions  which  influence  its  action. 

The  paddle-wheel  was  employed  among  the  ancients,  as  we  find  traces  of  its  use  by  the  old  Egyptians, 
the  Romans,  etc. ;  but  the  screw  as  an  instrument  of  propulsion  is  of  comparatively  late  date.  We 
find  it  proposed  by  Hooke  in  1680,  Duguet  in  1727,  Pancton  in  1768,  Watt  in  1780,  Bramah  in  1784, 
Fulton  in  1794,  Cartwright  in  1798,  and  Shorter  in  1802  ;  and  there  are  numerous  other  patents  and 
propositions,  of  which  a  very  complete  review  is  given  in  Bourne's  "  Treatise  on  the  Screw-Propeller." 
In  1804,  two  years  before  Fulton  began  building  the  Clermont,  Colonel  John  Stevens  of  Iloboken, 
K.  J.,  built  and  ran  a  steamboat  on  the  North  River,  in  which  he  employed  a  screw-propeller.    The 
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engine  and  propeller  of  this  boat  arc  still  preserved  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  In  1806 
be  built  the  Phoenix,  which  made  the  trip  to  Albany  from  New  York  in  1807,  shortly  after  Fulton 
had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  same  thing  with  the  Clermont.  From  this  time  to  1836  numerous 
arrangements  of  screw-propellers  were  proposed,  but  no  extended  use  was  made  of  this  method  of 
propulsion  until  Francis  Pettit  Smith  of  Hendon,  England,  and  Captain  John  Ericsson,  brought  the 
subject  forward,  and  by  their  energy  and  perseverance  proved  the  practical  value  of  screw-propellera 
for  ships.  Both  obtained  patents  for  the  use  of  the  screw  in  1836,  and  from  this  time  forward  its 
application  to  steamships  has  steadily  increased,  until  at  present  there  are  but  few  ocean-steamers 
propelled  in  any  other  way ;  and  tlie  same  mode  of  propulsion  has  frequently  been  adopted  for  river- 
steamers.  Since  its  general  adoption  numerous  modifications  have  been  proposed  and  patented,  but 
it  will  suffice  if  we  illustrate  the  most  important  kinds  that  are  now  employed. 

Forms  of  Scbkw-Propbu.ers. — In  Figs.  8789  to  8796  the  acting  surfaces  of  all  the  various  kinds 
are  equal,  which  gives  a  very  good  comparison. 

The  common  screw,  Fig.  3789,  consists  of  four  blades,  whose  acting  surfaces  are  portions  of  helices 
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of  true  screws.    It  is  so  constructed  as  to  revolve  in  a  cylindrical  space  in  the  dead-wood  of  the  ship, 
and  has  the  comers  rounded  off.    It  is  cast  in  one  piece. 

The  Hirsch  screw,  Fig.  3790,  is  one  whose  pitch  varies  both  radially  and  axially.    The  blades  are 
so  shaped  that  the  comer  of  the  acting  edge  or  leading  edge  first  enters  the  water,  and  the  rest  of  the 
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blade  follows  gradually.    The  propeller  is  usually  made  with  the  blades  separate,  and  the  mode  of 
attaching  them  to  the  hub,  whereby  their  positions  may  be  varied,  is  another  of  its  peculiarities. 

The  Mangin  screw,  Fig.  3791,  is  one  of  a  varying  pitch  axially ;  i.  e.,  the  advance  along  the  axis 
varies  for  different  parts  of  the  convolution.  Its  peculiarity,  however,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  is 
that  it  consists  of  two  narrow  propellers  placed  one  behind  the  other. 


8793. 
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Griffiths'  propeller.  Fig.  3792,  has  a  spherical  hub  whose  diameter  is  from  one  third  to  one-fourth 
of  the  diameter  of  the  screw.  The  blades  vary  in  width  along  their  length,  being  about  one-third  of 
the  diameter  of  the  screw  a  short  distance  from  the  hub,  slightly  narrower  at  the  hub  itself,  and  about 
one-ninth  of  the  diameter  at  the  point.    The  radial  section  of  the  blade  is  slightly  curved  toward  the 
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front,  and  the  blades  are  made  separate,  being  bolted  to  the  hub  in  sach  a  manner  that  their  positions 
may  be  varied  and  the  pitch  altered. 

Liherwood^s  screw,  ¥i%.  3793,  has  its  pitch  expanding  both  radially  and  axially ;  i.  e.,  the  pitch  at 
the  circumference  is  different  f'om  that  at  the  hub,  and  varies  also  along  its  length.  At  the  same 
time  this  screw  is  made  to  overhang  the  hub. 

The  CollLs-Brown  screw,  I*lg.  3794,  like  the  Mangin,  cjnsists  of  two  propellers  on  the  same  shaft, 
with  blades  of  the  peculiar  form  shown.  ^ 

The  Sricsson  screw,  fig.  3795,  is  formed  from  true  helices,  the  same  as  the  common  screw  already 
described,  the  essential  difference  being  that  it  id  made  to  overhang  the  hub. 

amXi.  9796. 


The  tug-boat  propeller,  Fig.  3796,  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  formed  with  blades  that  arc  very 
wide  at  the  circumference  and  narrow  at  the  hub.    The  pitch  is  usually  an  expanding  one. 

Desigmng  of  Screio-PropeUera, — The  conditions  which  must  be  known  in  order  to  lay  out  a  screw- 
propeller  are :  its  extreme  diameter,  size  and  form  of  hub,  the  amount  of  overhang  over  the  hub, 
whether  forward  or  aft  of  it,  the  width  of  the  blade  measured  along  a  tangent  at  its  extreme  point, 
or  mstead  of  these  last  two  conditions  the  space  in>the  dead-wood  of  the  ship  in  which  the  blade  must 
revolve ;  also  the  number  of  blades,  the  thickness  of  the  same,  and  last,  but  not  leai^t,  the  kind  of 
screw  of  which  the  blade  forms  a  part.  Indeed,  this  last  condition  must  be  as  definitely  fixed  as  llie 
diameter  of  the  screw.  In  actual  use  we  find  generally  three  kinds  of  propellers,  in  which  the  pcncra- 
t4*ix,  or  the  line  which,  by  its  revolution  under  certain  conditions,  geneiates  the  screw-surface,  alwnys 
passes  through  the  axis  of  the  propeller.  This  condition  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  indeed  screw- 
propellers  have  been  made  in  which  the  generatrix  crossed  the  axis ;  but  such  eases  are  rarely  found 
in  practice,  and  their  consideration  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  article.  The  three  kinds 
or  cases  which  we  consider  are  all  made  up  of  straight  lines  (elements),  although  curved  generatrices 
might  be  used,  and  such  have  actually  been  employed  in  practice.  However,  for  the  general  purposes 
of  illustration,  the  cases  shown  are  sufficient ;  and  for  those  wishing  to  study  the  subject  mora  closely 
and  with  more  minuteness,  we  can  recommend  Prof.  C.  W.  MacCord's  articles  on  the  screw-propeller 
contained  in  the  Scieniijic  American  Supplement,  No.  78  to  No.  108,  in  which  are  given  the  best 
methods  of  laying  out  propellers,  and  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  clear  and  comprehensive  manner. 
Other  good  works  on  the  screw-propeller  arc  burgh's  "  Modem  Screw-Propulsion,*'  Bourne's  "  Treatise 
on  the  Screw-Propeller,'*  and  P.ankine's  *'  Ship-Building,"  all  of  which  works  have  been  used  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. 

The  three  cases  of  screw  propellers  here  illustrated  are  as  follows:  Case  I.,  (he  true  terew ;  i.  e., 
the  screw  in  which  every  equal  portion  of  a  revolution  of  the  generatrix  corresponds  to  an  equal 
advance  along  the  axis.  In  our  illustration  the  generatrix  is  assumed  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
but  it  may  also  be  taken  inclined  to  the  same  at  any  angle.  Case  II.,  dve  screw  vnth  radially-expaivding 
pitch  ;  i.  e.,  a  certain  pitch  is  given  at  the  hub  and  another  at  the  circumference  of  the  screw,  and  a 
blade  has  been  shown  in  which  all  the  elements  are  right  lines.  Case  III.,  the  screio  with  axiaUtf- 
expanding  pitch  ;  i.  e.,  the  pitch  varies  continually  at  each  point  of  the  revolution,  and  according  to 
some  fixed  law. 

Case  I.  Corutrucfian  of  (he  True  >8prw.— Figs.  8797,  8798,  and  3799  pliow  the  method  of  laying 
out  a  screw-propeller  with  uniform  pitch.  Fig.  8797  is  an  end  view.  Fig.  3798  a  side  view,  and  Fig. 
3799  an  auxiliary  view,  for  determining,  the  development  of  the  screw-thread.  These  figures  give 
the  diameter  of  the  propeller,  (79 ;  the  form  and  size  of  the  hub ;  the  space  iu  which  the  propeller  is 
to  revolve,  represented  in  the  side  view  by  its  dotted  outline  on  the  plane  of  the  paper,/'  a'  h'  d  e' g' ; 
the  pitch,  whose  development  on  a  tangent  plane  is  represented  in  the  auxiliary  view  by  0-13 ;  and 
the  normal  thickness  along  the  element  i  9,  represented  in  the  end  view  by  t «  v  to  9.  In  order  to  lay 
out  the  pitch-line  developed  on  a  tangcnt-plane,  we  draw  a  vertical  line  through  the  point  0  in  the 
auxiliary  view,  and  lay  off  on  it  with  any  convenient  scale  the  length  of  the  circnmfei'ence  of  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  C9.  At  the  point  thus  found  we  draw  a  perpendicular  equal  to  the  pitch  of  ihc 
thread,  and  join  this  latter  point  with  0.  The  line  thus  found  represents  the  development  of  llic 
thread  of  a  screw  of  the  required  pitch  and  diameter  on  a  tangent-plane.  We  now  draw,  with  C  as 
a  centre  and  C9  as  a  radius,  the  circle  or  portions  thereof  representing  the  end  view  of  a  cylinder  on 
whose  surface  the  whole  helix  would  lie  were  the  space  limited  in  the  dead-wood  a  true  cylinder  willi. 
out  rounded  corners.  Lay  off  on  this  circle  the  aliquot  parts  1-2,  2-3,  3-4,  etc.,  and  draw  radii  at  the 
various  points.  These  radii  will  represent  the  end  views  of  the  generatrix  in  its  various  positions. 
It  must  here  be  stated  that  we  have  assumed  C  9  to  represent  the  element  in  the  end  view  which  is 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  paper  in  the  side  view,  and  passes  through  the  point  9',  bisecting  the  hub 
at  %  "  t.     Starting  with  9'  in  the  side  view,  we  lay  off  on  dther  side  of  it  the  parts  9'-8',  8-7',  9'-d', 
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if-ir,  etc,,  cquiTalcDt  parla  of  the  pitch,  coireipomlli^;  to  the  tame  parts  of  the  circle  in  the  end 
vieir.  Evidently  tiie  veiticais  drawn  tlirough  the  point*  B',  8',  J,  11',  etc,  represent  tfao  poeiliona 
of  the  generatrix  in  its  progress,  if  revolved  into  the  plane  parallel  to  ibe  paper,  iion  f  a'  b'  i  e'  g 
vepreseatH  the  coL'reflpoDding  revolved  portions  of  the  blade ;  hence  the  intersfctioiw  of  Itiifl  curve 
with  the  TcrticalB  give  the  various  points  in  the  outline  of  the  blade  which  lie  on  these  elements. 


Id  order  to  find  the  true  positions  of  these  points,  we  proceed  as  follows :  Let  us  take  the  point  a' 
and  try  to  Gad  lis  true  position  In  the  end  view  and  side  view,  a'  being  (be  position  revolved  into  * 
plane  parallel  to  9'  i"  >',  its  position  if  revolved  in  the  end  view  will  be  somewhere  in  C9.  We 
therefore  prciecl  a'  on  C'9  bj  drawing  the  indicated  borizonial,  and  thus  find  the  required  position 
n.  In  its  true  position,  however,  a'  lies  on  the  element  0  C  ;  so  we  take  the  radius  C  n  and  describe 
the  arc  no,  iotereectin^  0  C  in  a,  which  vill  be  its  true  position,  and  which  we  project  back  to  tlic 
corresponding  element  in  the  side  view,  bf  drawing  the  indicated  horizontal  line,  thus  finding  a".  In  a 
aimilnr  manner  the  various  points  ot/'  a  b'  d  e' g  are  prajocted  upon  CS,  and  ai-e  then  revolved  and 
projected  back  again.  Tlius  we  find  the  true  outline  of  tbe  blade  in  the  aide  and  end  views.  Wc 
must  now  find  the  interscelion  of  this  surface  with  the  hub.  This  is  done  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
determination  of  the  point  a.  Each  point  of  this  interacclion  will  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  hub,  and 
their  revolved  portions  will  therefore  be  situated  on  the  outline  of  the  bub  shown  in  the  ntde  view. 
Thus/  represents  the  revolved  poaltion  of  one  point  of  the  intersection  lying  on  the  element  throujib 
r'.  Thid  point  is  projected  on  the  corresponding  revolved  position  of  the  element  in  the  end  vicH 
Ctf,  and  Is  revolved  to  ilj  true  po.sition  and  then  projected  back.  This  operation  has  not  beea 
shown  in  the  some  blade,  but  in  the  blade  to  the  right  ot  it,  mopel.v  to  avoid  confusion  of  lines.  The 
iiups  representing  tlis  operation  of  projecting  from  the  sidii  view  to  the  end  view  are  dotted  lines, 
while  thoje  showing  the  reverSB  operation  are  broken  lines. 

We  have  now  defined  the  acting  surface  of  our  blade  in  the  end  view  and  side  view.  Four  b!ad<?a 
being  re<iulred  in  this  ca!>e,  we  di'aw  these  four  in  their  respective  pnaiiions  in  the  end  view  (as 
shown),  the  views  being  the  sami!  for  all  four  in  this  cose.  We  now  project  the  various  points  of 
the  outline  to  the  corresponding  elements  in  the  side  view,  and  thereby  we  get  a  complete  side  view 
of  all  four  acting  surfaces  of  the  blades  as  shown.  The  point  to  which  wc  now  direct  our  attention 
is  to  show  tbe  back  of  tho  blade.  >'or  this  purpose  we  lay  out  in  tho  end  view  the  curve  « ir  w  B, 
which  represents  the  normal  thickness  ot  the  blade  at  the  various  points  of  the  element,  supposing 
the  normals  to  be  revolved  into  the  plnnc  of  the  paper.  We  will  call  this  the  conventional  section, 
for  it  is  no:  a  true  seclinn.  In  order  to  show  the  bock  of  tbe  blade,  we  intersect  the  propeller  hj 
means  of  cylinders  whose  axes  coincide  with  the  aiis  of  the  propeller.  First,  however,  we  find  the 
shape  of  the  blade  at  the  hub.  We  have  already  determined  the  sliape  of  the  intersection  of  the 
acting  surface  k'  i'  m'.  At  i"  we  suppose  a  tangent  drawn  to  this  curve,  and  erect  upon  it  a  normal 
(periieodicular)  >"w'  equal  to  iu.  This  pics  us  one  point  of  the  required  section.  For  ihc  other 
points  it  is  necessary  that  wc  assume  them,  as  a  theoretical  determinalion  would  be  too  laborious 
and  complicated  a  process  for  the  drawing  room.  We  then^fore  lay  out  the  curve  ;t'  »'  n',  using  for 
a  guide  previous  constructions  of  this  kind  which  hnve  proved  successful.  This  section  alone  is  not 
Rutflcient,  so  we  determine  the  intersections  of  several  cylinders  of  various  diameters  with  the  pro- 
peller. For  our  purpose  one  other  cylinder  is  sulTicicnL  Let  us  assume  one  having  a  radius  C  t. 
Draw  the  arc  EF  in  the  end  view,  representing  a  portion  of  the  trace  of  this  cylinder.  Where  tins 
trace  intersects  the  various  elements  draw  horizontal  lines  to  the  side  view,  and  find  the  intersections 
with  the  corresponding  elements  in  that  view.  Thus  ( is  projected  to  f',  z  to  i',  etc.  This  Intersee- 
tion  will  be  a  helix,  to  which  a  normal  is  again  drawn  at  i",  namely,  i"  <>',  equal  to  s  v,  and  tiien  the 
curve  If'  c'  v'  is  assumed.  In  the  side  view  the  various  sections  are  indicated  by  the  shaded  parts. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  these  sections  are  correct  one^,  we  suppose  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  to  cut  the  propeller,  and  wc  find  whether  tbe  section  given  in  thid  manner  is  smooth.    The 
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operation  of  doing  this  is  shown  in  Case  III.  Evidently  the  outline  of  the  back  seen  in  the  side  view 
vill  be  tangent  to  all  these  sections,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  such  a  curve  as  seen  in  the  side 
view  and  project  it  back  to  the  end  view  by  drawing  verticals  from  the  various  points  of  tangency  of 
the  outline  with  the  sections  to  the  corresponding  arcs  representing  the  cylinders.  To  find  the  in- 
tersection of  the  back  of  the  blade  with  the  hub  in  the  end  view,  we  project  the  various  points  in  the 
eleiuenta  on  the  side  view  to  the  corresponding  elements  in  the  end  view.  These  various  intersec- 
tions and  traces  are  now  also  laid  off  at  each  blade,  and  the  drawing  of  our  propeller  is  finished. 

Pattern  mctking. — ^After  the  drawing  has  been  made  it  goes  to  the  pattern-maker,  who  does  tlie 
preparatory  work  for  the  moulder.  In  some  cases  a  complete  pattern  is  made  of  tbp  propeller,  and 
this  is  then  moulded  in  sand  in  the  usual  manner.  But  generally  the  blade  is  **  struck  "  up  in  loam ; 
that  is,  a  board  is  guided  in  such  a  manner  that  H  produeeB  the  required  surface.  The  arrangement 
employed  at  the  Delamater  Iron  Works,  New  York,  is  sketched  in  Figs.  8800,  3801,  and  8802.  Since 
our  acting  surface  is  made  up  of  straight-line  elements  reyolving  around  an  axis  and  advancing  on  it 
simultaneously,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  produce  the  same  surface  in  loam  by  moving  a  board  having 
a  straight  edge  in  the  same  manner  along  a  guide-curve  which  corresponds  to  the  outer  helix  of  the 
blade.  It  is  the  pattern-maker's  work  to  lay  out  the  sweep  or  straight  board  and  the  curved  guide- 
boards  necessary  to  the  moulder,  lie  proceeds  in  the  following  manner :  Draw  any  vertical  line  A  5, 
Fig.  8800,  equal  to  the  circumference  (or  a  certain  part  thereof)  of  the  required  circle  of  the  propeller, 
and  at  h  draw  the  perpendicular  h  C  equal  to  the  pitch  (or  the  corresponding  part  of  it);  join  C  with 
^,  and  this  is  the  developed  helix.  Let  A  represent  the  element  CA,  Fig.  8801,  and  with  (7  as  a 
centre  strike  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  C7  (T  as  a  radius ;  this  represents  the  actual  limit  of  the  blade. 
In  order  to  make  the  form  of  the  back  and  of  the  acting  surface  fit  together,  there  must  be  a  certain 
bearing  surface  outside  of  the  blade.  Take,  therefore,  a  radius  of  say  six  inches  additional  length,  as 
Wk,  and  strike  the  arc  OH;  this  will  represent  the  end  view  of  the  guide-curve.  Divide  this  arc 
of  1,  2-13  into  certain  aliquot  parts  of  the  ciijcumference,  and  lay  off  on  either  side  Uie  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  developed  circle.  Through  the  various  points  in  the  circle  draw  radii  intersecting 
the  arc  W  in  corresponding  points,  and  draw  horizontal  lines 
through  the  points  A  b  (Fig.  3800)  produced,  intereecting  the 
pitch-line  A  C  produced  in  the  points  1,  2,  3,  etc.  The  horizontal 
distances  of  these  points  of  A  C  from  A  h  will  be  the  heights 
respectively  above  and  below  the  element  A  of  the  various  ele- 
ments 1,  2,  3,  etc.  Through  the  various  points  of  intersection  of 
the  radii  with  OH  drop  perpendiculara  to  the  side  view.  The 
point  A ,  Fig.  8801,  corresponds  to  A^  and  is  assumed  in  the  side 
view  and  a  horizontal  element  g  h  drawn  through  it.  The  verti- 
cal height  of  h  above  the  base- 
line being  given,  the  pattern- 
maker sets  his  boards  (which 
we  assume  to  have  the  width  of 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  circum- 
ference) around  the  circle  O  H^ 
Fig.  3801.  The  joints  are  then 
shown  by  the  dotted  vertical 
lines  in  the  side  view.  At  each 
joint  he  subtracts  or  adds  the 
corresponding  horizontal  length 
of  the  point  ovl  A  C  from  A  6, 
Fig.  3800,  from  the  height  of 
h  above  the  base,  according  as 
these  lengths  lie  to  the  left  or 
to  the  right  oi  Ah  produced. 
Having  thus  fixed  the  points  at 
the  joints  of  the  boards,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  cut  off  the  unnecessary 
wood  until  a  resrular  curve  is 

formed  corresponding  to  the  one  shown  in  the  side  view.  This 
curve  he  produces  somewhat  beyond  the  ends  of  the  blade,  so 
as  to  give  a  bcari.ng  surface  for  the  upper  and  lower  forms.  A 
band  of  sheet  metal  is  next  bent  around  the  guide-curve  both 
inside  and  outside,  thus  securing  its  edges  from  damage  by  being 
handled  roughly.  The  shape  of  the  "  sweep  "  is  too  clear  from 
the  sketch,  Fig.  3802,  to  need  explanation.  In  order  to  limit  the 
blade,  a  curve  of  wood  may  be  constructed,  having  the  end  view 
of  the  blade  as  a  base,  and  the  various  heights  of  the  elements 
perpendicular  to  it  at  the  corresponding  points ;  or  a  sweep  may  be  made  having  the  form  of  the  space 
m  which  the  blade  is  to  turn,  and  by  revolving  this  around  the  same  axis  the  blade  will  be  limited. 

Moulding. — In  moulding,  the  arrangement  sketched  in  Fig.  3802,  and  partly  in  Fig.  3801,  is  em- 
ployed. 8  8\B9^  vertical  shaft  which  sets  in  a  step  «,  and  has  a  bracket  running  from  the  wall  of  the 
building  with  a  bearing  which  goes  round  the  shaft  near  its  top  and  holds  it  vertically  in  position. 
A  casting  nmktia  damped  around  this  shaft  so  that  it  can  revolve  freely.  To  this  casting  is  bolted 
the  sweep-board  g  A,  being  adjusted  until  it  is  horizontal.  On  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  plaoed  a  cap 
having  two  small  pulleys  pp  in  it,  and  which  can  freely  revolve  on  the  axis.  A  rope  passes  from 
the  casting  nmki  over  these  pulleys,  and  has  a  counterweight  W  attached  to  it,  which  is  nearly 
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equal  to  tUe  weight  of  the  costing  md  sweep-board,  la  Btartiog,  the  moolder  first  adjusts  bis  ^iild»- 
curve  C  A  to  be  central  with  the  aiU.  Next  the  sweep-board  is  attached  to  the  castiog  n  m  jtr,  and 
An  weight  W  is  adjusted.  Uereupon  be  Jcrews  the  curve  A  c  w  on  his  sweep-board.  This  curve  is  a 
•evUon  of  a  plane  A'  B  Ihrough  the  blade  (shown  in  Fig.  ZIVA).  He  now  proceeda  to  mould  the 
back  of  the  blade  b;  building  up  hU  form  roughly  at  firdt  with  bricli  cemented  together  bj  sand. 
Over  tl)is  rough  form  he  spnads  the  loam,  and  brings  it  to  the  required  Bbape  by  rotating  the  sweep- 
board  around  the  shaft.  He  now  finishes  up  bis  mould  of  the  back  by  taking  off  the  curve  A  e  to  and 
forming  the  ed;:;e  around  the  mould  as  a  true  screw.  ThcQ  be  rouods  off  the  comers  by  hand  uid 
lets  it  dry.  After  ilryiog,  dry  sand  iii  put  over  the  mould  thus  formed,  and  he  cerates  without  the 
curve  h  c  a,  thus  producing  the  form  of  the  acting  surface.  This  he  now  uses  as  a  pattern.  He 
takes  Bway  tbe  sweep-board  and  proceeds  to  cover  the  dry  sand  with  loam ;  upon  this  loam  he  builds 
the  bricke,  and  thus  makes  tbe  farm  of  the  acling  surface  of  the  blade.  After  it  is  all  built  and 
dried  he  lifts  the  top  off,  tbe  dry  sand  not  adhering  lo  any  great  extent  to  the  loom,  and  finishes  it 
up.  Each  blade  is  thus  moulded  separately,  ■  core  being  placed  in  the  centre  for  the  hub  and  lined 
out,  when  the  whole  mould  is  put  together ;  whereupon  it  is  baked  in  the  oven,  and  then  cast.  Tbe 
old  method  of  mouldiog  was  to  flnisb  tbe  acting  suTfaoe  first,  and  then  the  dry  eand  was  placed  upon 
this  and  formed,  whereupon  the  back  was  built  up  above.  This  method  is  still  used  iu  many  plaoea, 
but  it  is  much  more  laborious  and  requires  more  skilled  moulders  thnn  the  former  method. 

CiBi  U.   The  rropallei-  toifA  liadiaU^£Upatuli>iff  PUdi.—Bsa-  8803,  3804,  and  8800  show  the 


method  ot  laying  out  ■  propeller  with  radiallj-eipanding  pheh — i.  c,  with  pitch  varying  eontinually 
from  the  hub  to  tbe  periphery  ot  the  blade.  We  have  given  in  this  case  tbe  diameter  oi  the  pro- 
peller, the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  hub,  the  space  in  which  the  propeller  must  revolve,  the  pilch 
at  the  periphery,  and  the  pilch  at  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  hub  ;  also  the  condition  that  the  ele- 
ment through  a'.  Fig.  3803,  is  to  be  perpendicular  to  tbe  ails.  This  latter  condition  ia  necessary  iu 
spGdf]dng  tbe  propeller,  as  It  is  evident  that  if  the  position  of  some  element  is  not  Riven,  an  infl- 
ijte  aunber  of  propellers  will  satisfy  all  the  other  conditions.  In  this  case  only  two  blades  arc  re- 
quired, and  we  must  therefore  have  three  views,  a  top  view.  Fig.  38U4,  an  end  view,  Hg.  8800,  and  a 
side  view,  fig.  381)3,  We  lii'st  draw  our  centre-line  C  C,  and  perpendicular  to  this  the  centre-line  of 
the  top  view.  Then  we  construct  in  the  side  and  top  views  the  form  of  tbe  hub,  sod  show  the  corre- 
sponding drcles  around  C  as  ■  centre  in  the  end  view.  We  neit  indi^jatc  the  space  in  which  the 
propeller  ia  to  ravolrc  by  the  dotted  outline  in  tbe  side  view,  and  then  draw  the  cii-clea  A  B  oad  EF 
and  the  lines  A  B,  A'  B',  and  E'  F,  which  represent  the  cylinders  on  which  the  blnde  has  the  two 
given  pilches.  In  ibe  end  vjow  wc  now  divide  our  circle  into  aliquot  parts  by  the  radii  a  C,  t  C,  f  C, 
etc,  and  lay  off  on  A'  B  and  A'  B  aliquot  parts  of  the  pitch  corresponding  to  the  divisions  of  the 
circle.  The  letters  in  the  side  view  correspond  to  those  in  tbe  end  view,  Un  £ '  ^  we  lay  off  tbe 
corresponding  parts  of  the  pitch  on  that  cylinder.  Then  we  join  the  respective  points  thus  found 
with  each  other,  and  these  lines  indicate  the  positions  of  the  elements  revolved  into  a  plane  paiaUel 
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to  a  C  To  Sad  Ibe  true  form  of  Iho  blade,  we  proceed  wilh  each  interacetion  o(  one  of  the  elc- 
menta  with  the  dotted  outlioc  in  the  maimer  here  indicated.  The  intcreection  of  the  elenicat  tbroi^h 
t'  U  projected  to  tbe  vci  lic&l  a  V  at  the  point  Ir ;  this  is  revolved  to  /  sod  projected  back  to  I',  wbcre 
thil  pro|ec(ing  line  intci-sectB  the  vertical  through  the  original  point.  In  order  to  find  the  intersec- 
tion of  this  eurface  with  the  hub,  we  prolong  Che  clcineatB  in  the  eiUg  view  until  they  interacci  the 
outline  of  tbe  hub  ;  through  these  pointB  draw  verticals  as  shown,  and  proceed  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated in  Case  I.  We  must  now  also  project  thU  curve  in  the  top  vjuw.  for  tbis  purpose  proceed 
with  each  point  as  is  here  indicated  for  the  point  /.  Itevolve  I  to  m  Brouni)  C  as  a  centre,  and  Iben 
draw  a  vertical  line  to  the  top  view,  hading  the  point  where  this  intersects  the  coi'responiiiDg  element 
In  m' ,-  this  point  m'  fa  now  revolved  bacit  along  m'  n'  until  H  iotersecta  tbe  verlical  through  (,  which 
will  be  the  reqtiired  point  r'.  We  now  asstime  one  conventional  section  along  a  C,  and  by  means  of 
it  the  section  at  the  hub.  We  now  indicate  a  cylioder  bj  tbe  circular  arc  U  H  and  (bo  line  O'  ff, 
and  find  its  intersection  with  the  blade.  Everj  point  in  the  intersection  will  lie  on  this  cylinder,  and 
if  revolved  will  reach  the  point  U  or  will  lie  in  the  line  Q'  W  in  tbe  top  view,  Since  our  interseo- 
tioiu  with  elementa  must  otao  lie  ■□  these  elements,  their  revolved  positions  will  be  the  points  at 
which  these  revolved  elements  intersect  Q'  IF.  Fmm  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  elements  on 
0  /f  draw  verticalB,  and  from  the  corresponding  points  on  G'  if  horizontals;  their  points  of  Inter- 
section will  be  the  required  points  through  which  a  curve  is  drawn.  On  this  helii  (for  such  it  is)  we 
now  draw  the  required  section,  taking  our  normal  height  from  the  conventional  section,  and  then  we 
show  the  outline  of  the  bock  of  the  blade  and  its  intersection  with  the  hub,  as  In  Case  I, 

Afotildinff, — When  this  blade  is  to  be  ntruck  up  in  loam,  two  guide-curves  must  be  made,  one  for 
the  outer  helli  and  one  for  the  helix  at  the  hub.  Also  the  casting  holding  tbe  swecp-bcanl  in  Fig. ' 
8802  is  made  in  two  separate  pieces  instead  of  one  as  shown  in  Case  I.  The  lower  piece  bangs  from 
the  upper  arm  and  has  the  sweep-board  attached  to  it.  Instead  of  a  drculnr  hole,  through  which 
the  aiii  passes  in  the  lower  arm,  it  has  an  oblong  hole  which  allows  it  to  adjust  itself  to  die  angle 
which  the  sweep-board  makea,  and  which  vaHes  continually,  as  Is  seen  in  Fig.  3808.  In  other  re- 
spects the  method  of  procecduig  is  the  same  as  in  Case  I. 

Cabs  III.    Tht  Propeller  uriih  Axialli/- Eipandinff  Pitdi.—The  third  case  which  we  will  consider  is 
(he  one  in  which  the  pitch  expands  ailally ;  that  is,  the  pitch  varies  while  the  element  revolves,  or. 
In  other  words,  for  the  same  advance  along  the  ails  tbe  element  revolves  through  difTerent  angles. 
r  according  to  the  law  of  falling  bodies;  if,  therefore, 
we  produce  a  pambola.     Only  one  blade  is  shown  in 
figs.  8806  to  8609 ;  the  others  can  be  laid  out  b; 
the  genera]  method  given  under  Case  I.    We  have 
given  tlie  dlamet«r  of  blade,  size  and  form  of  hub, 
Mmiiing  space  {indicated  by  dotted  line  In  the  side 
view.  Fig.  3b08),  the  pitch  of  the  leading  edge,  and 
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the  pitch  after  bavinn  advanced  through  A 
B.  We  now  proceed  as  follows:  In  the 
auxiliary  view,  Fig.  8SD9,  draw  any  vertical 
a  b,  and  parallel  to  it  draw  f'  o  at  a  distance 
a  c'  equal  to  A  B  from  it.  Lay  off  a  £  equal 
to  the  cii-curaference  of  the  circle  of  the  pro- 
peller on  any  convenient  scale,  and  draw  a 
horizontal  line  through  h.  Now  moke  he 
equal  to  the  entering  pitch,  and  h  d  equal  to 
the  pitfh  after  tbe  advance  A  £,  on  the  same  scale,  and  £  c  the  pitch  at  the  middle  point  lying  half- 
way l>elween  c  and  d.  Draw  ae,  ad,  and  ae  ,■  where  a  e  intersects  c'  o  in  e'  vrill  be  one  point  in  the 
required  paraboLi.  Divide  c'  e'  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  psrts,  and  draw  horizontal  lines ;  then 
divide  c  e  into  the  same  number  of  parts,  and  join  the  points  of  division  with  a  ;  their  intersections 
with  the  horizontals  drawn  from  t'  t'  will  bo  points  in  the  parabtla.  To  the  other  side  of  «'  lay  off 
parta  <'-4',  4',-S',  etc,  equal  to  those  found  by  dividing  c'  c',  and  divide  td  into  the  same  number  of 
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parts  as  its  equal  e  (/,  and  lay  off  points  7,  8,  etc,  to  the  right.  Joining  these  latter  points  with  a  and 
drawing  horissontal  lines  through  4',  5',  6',  etc.,  the  points  of  intersection  of  corresponding  lines  will 
also  lie  in  the  required  curve.  It  remains  to  wrap  the  curve  thus  developed  around  the  cylinder  again. 
Bisect  a  c'  and  draw  the  vertical  rd;  the  point  of  intersection  of  this  line  with  the  parabola  oorrc* 
sponds  to  k  k'y  Figs.  3807  and  3808.  To  show  the  method  of  wrapping  the  curve  around  the  cylin- 
der again,  we  will  indicate  the  process  with  the  point  g^  Fig.  3809.  Through  A*,  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  parabola  with  rd^  draw  the  horizontal  m  hf,  and  lay  off  from  k  any  distance  kg.  In 
the  side  view  draw  a  perpendicular  to  the  axis  C  C  through  k\  and  from  its  foot  lay  off  a  distance 
equal  to  hg.  Fig.  3809,  and  there  erect  another  perpendiciuar  intersecting  the  dotted  outliqe  m'  g'  ; 
this  perpendicular  represents  the  side  view  of  the  element  through  g\  In  order  to  find  the  end  view 
of  this  element,  we  eroct  a  perpendicular  to  mkfag;  then  the  length  of  this  perpendicular  to 
where  it  intersects  the  parabola  is  the  developed  length  of  the  arc,  which,  if  wrapped  around  the 
cylinder  again,  would  give  us  the  true  position  of  the  end  of  the  required  element.  Thus  in  the  end 
view  draw  the  tangent  ^  A:  to  the  circle  of  the  propeller,  and  lay  off  the  perpendicular  distance  from 
g  to  the  parabola  on  this  tangent,  equal  to  ^  iir  in  the  end  view.  Take  three-fourths  of  gk  for  a 
radius,  and  the  point  p  thus  found  for  a  centre,  and  strike  an  arc  intersecting  the  circle  of  the  pro- 
peller in  n  ;  -this  is  the  required  point,  and  a  radius  drawn  from  C  is  the  required  element.  In  this 
manner  any  number  of  elements  may  be  found,  and  then,  by  projecting  the  intersections  with  the 
dotted  outline  and  revolving  and  projecting  back  again,  the  true  views  of  the  blade  ai'e  found.  In 
the  top  view  the  corresponding  elements  are  drawn  and  the  points  projected  up  from  the  end  view. 
As  to'  the  back,  the  operation  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  Case  I.,  tfnd  Aeed  therefore  not  be  re- 
peated. There  is  another  operation  illustrated  here,  which  was  referred  to  in  Cases  I.  and  II. ;  that 
ii,  the  process  of  determining  whether  our  assumed  sections  at  various  radial  distances  from  the  cen- 
tra are  good  or  not.  For  this  purpose  we  suppose  the  blade  to  be  intersected  by  a  plane  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis  and  shown  in  the  top  view  by  its  trace  JK.  We  suppose  the  various  sections  to  have 
been  determined,  in  this  case  two  besides  the  one  at  the  hub.  The  line  «/*  if  intersects  the  top  view 
of  section  E'  K  in  ro'  and  v'.  These  points  arc  projected  into  the  end  view  by  drawing  vertical  lines 
through  vo'  and  v\  and  determining  the  points  w  and  v  where  they  intersect  the  arc  EF,  These  two 
points  will  be  in  the  required  section.  Similarly  points  are  detenr.ined  in  O  H  aud  in  any  number 
of  sections.  If  now  a  curve  drawn  through  all  these  points  is  regular  without  any  uneven  portions, 
the  sections  can  be  assumed  to  be  good,  for  there  will  be  no  sudden  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  back 
of  the  blade.    Sections  like  JIC  are  made  at  various  points,  and  our  previous  work  is  thus  tested. 

Moulding. — ^The  method  of  moulding  a  propeller  of  this  class  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  in 
Case  I.,  the  only  difference  occurring  in  the  laying  out  of  the  guide-curve,  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
8810.  The  method  depends  directly  upon  the  operation  of  drawing  the  parabola  and  wrapping  it 
around  the  cylinder,  which  has  already  been  given.  In  this  figure,  however,  the  cylinder  EB  is  12 
indies  more  in  diameter  than  the  one  in  Fig.  3806.  The  letters  correspond  to  those  used  in  Figs. 
8806  to  8809.  Tlie  parabola  is  laid  out  in  the  same  manner;  then  a  circle  is  drawn  tangent  to  a 6 
at  m,  and  with  EB  for  a  diameter. 

The  various  points  of  intersection  of    ___^ b 

the  perpendiculars  from  mf  with  the  ^  '       *^ 

curve  arc  then  projected  on  a  b,  cor- 
responding to  the  tangent /it  in  Fig. 
8S07.  They  are  now  wrapped  around 
the  circle  B  Ey  nnd  horizontal  lines 
are  drawn  from  the  points  o,  />,  m,  u, 
V,  etc.,  thus  found.  In  the  side  view 
oif  the  cylinder,  r  a  is  drawn  corre- 
sponding to  ra  in  the  development, 
and  the  line  mf  is  produced  inter- 
secting rain  k'.  On  either  side  of 
k'  perpendiculars  are  erected  torn'/' 
at  points  corresponding  to  the  same 
letters  in  the  development.  The  inter- 
sections of  these  perpendiculars  with 
the  horizontals  alraady  di'awn  from 
o,  JD,  m,  u,  etc.,  give  us  the  required 
curve.  If  now  we  assume  the  height 
of  any  point  as  Ar*,  we  can  easily  set 
our  boards  around  EB  and  mark 
these  heights,  then  work  it  into  a  uni- 
form curve  and  face  it  with  metallic 
strips,  and  we  have  our  guide-curve. 

Definitions. — The  alip  of  a  propeller  is  the  difference  between  the  actual  velodty  of  the  ship  and 
the  velocity  which  would  result  did  the  screw  work  in  a  solid  medium.  Poailive  dip  occurs  when  the 
speed  of  the  ship  is  less  than  that  of  the  propeller.  Negative  alip  is  of  very  doubtful  occurrence,  and 
is  supposed  to  take  place  when  the  ship  moves  faster  than  the  propeller. 

Theoretical  Connderationa  relative  to  tlu  Screw-Propeller, — The  theoretical  consideration  of  the 
screw  as  a  means  of  propulsion  involves  the  currents  produced  by  the  ship,  the  friction  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  blades,  the  position  of  the  propeller,  and  numerous  other  conditions,  which  make  this 
problem  one  of  difficult  solution ;  and  up  to  date  no  satisfactory  conclusions  with  rej[;ard  to  it  have 
been  arrived  at.  Attempts  at  a  solution  of  portions  of  the  general  problem  may  be  found  in  the 
Journal  of  (he  Franklin  Inalitute,  third  series,  vols.  Ixvi.  and  Ixxii. 
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Id  order  to  find  the  size  and  proportions  of  a  screw  required  to  drive  a  ship  at  a  certain  speed, 
the  usual  method  is  to  be  guidod  by  preTious  practice.  Bourne,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Screw-Pro* 
peller,"  gives  a  very  yaluable  set  of  tables  for  the  proportions  of  various  screws.  A  method  which 
is  sometimes  used  is  the  following :  liind  the  resistance  of  the  ship  by  the  formula  given  in  the 
article  Padoli- Wheels,  then  multiply  this  resistance  by  the  speed  of  the  vessel  in  feet  per  minute ; 
this  will  evidently  give  the  useful  work.  Divide  by  33,000,  and  wc  have  the  effective  horse-power. 
Assuming  the  total  eflSciency  of  the  power  exerted  through  the  engine  and  screw  tu  be  60  per  cent., 
we  divide  the  effective  horse-power  by  60  and  multiply  by  100.  This  gives  the  indicated  horse-pow. 
er  of  the  engine.  The  diameter  and  stroke,  etc.,  are  now  determined  for  the  enpne  by  the  rules 
applicable  to  marine  engines,  as  explained  under  the  head  of  Engines,  Steam,  Marine.   The  pitch  is 

^  X  Px  2» 

now  found  to  be  equal  to ~ ,  where  A  =  area  of  piston,  P  =  mean  pressure  on  piston,  «  = 

It 

stroke,  and  R  =  resistance  of  the  vessel. 

Then  we  have,  according  to  Rankine,  the  following  rule  for  finding  the  proper  disk  area  of  the 
screw,  that  is,  the  area  of  the  blades:  Divide  eight-tenths  of  the  pitch  by  the  circumference,  and 
subtract  the  quotient  from  1.  The  remainder  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  an  equivalent 
feathering  paddle  to  that  of  the  screw.  The  area  of  the  feathering  paddle-wheel  is  found  by  the 
rule  given  under  that  head.  (See  Paddls-Whesls.)  Divide  that  area  by  the  ratio  already  found, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  required  effective  area  of  the  screw.  The  screw  is  made  of  such  a  diameter 
as  the  drau|rtit  of  the  vessel  will  allow,  not  permitting  the  blades  to  approach  the  surface  nearer  than 
one  foot.  Bourne  gives  for  a  good  proportion  one  square  foot  of  the  area  described  by  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  screw  to  every  2^  square  feet  of  immersed  midship  section.  The  pitch  should  be  equal 
to  or  somewhat  larger  than  the  diaiijetcr  of  the  screw,  and  should  be  one-sixth  of  a  complete  thread 
when  three  blades  are  used. 

Burgh  gives  for  the  thickness  of  the  blade  at  the  root  (in  his  work  on  "  Modem  Screw-Propul- 

arca  of  blade  in  feet 
sion*^): ,  the  higher  constant  being  for  wrought  iron  or  gun-metal  and  the  lower 

one  for  cast  iron. 

However,  none  of  these  rules  give  perfectly  reliable  results,  and  it  is  best  to  be  guided  by  previous 
practice,  of  which  Burgh^s  "  Modem  Scrcw-Propulsion  "  gives  good  examples. 

PracHcal  Connderations  as  lo  Use  of  the  Seretc-FropcUer. — With  regard  to  the  manner  of  holding  the 
screw  on  the  shaft,  there  are  various  methods.  Usually  one  or  two  keys  are  driven  along  the  shaft,  and 
one  through  the  boss  and  shaft.  When  the  screw  is  between  the  rudder  and  ship,  it  usually  has  a 
bearing  on  the  rudder-post.  When  it  overhangs,  or  is  outside  of  the  rudder,  the  shaft  passes  through 
an  ovfu  hole  in  the  post,  and  the  screw  is  frequently  held  on  the  shaft  by  a  nut  on  the  end  of  it. 

Supposing  the  screw  and  paddle-wheel  to  work  with  equal  eflSciency,  the  former  is  preferable  for 
ocean  travel.  In  order  to  work  well,  the  paddle-steamer  must  always  be  well  trimmed  or  set  plumb 
in  the  water ;  for  otherwise  unequal  strains  are  produced  by  one  wheel  being  deep  in  the  water  and 
the  other  being  very  nearly  or  completely  out  of  the  water.  In  the  case  of  the  screw  the  position  of 
the  vessel  docs  not  materially  affect  the  working  of  the  propeller.  For  these  reasons  a  screw- 
steamer  may  be  full-rigged,  and  can  make  use  of  the  full  advantage  of  the  wind,  while  the  paddle- 
steamer  cannot  have  any  other  than  light  rigging.  However,  the  lighter  rigging  also  decreases  the 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  paddle-steamer,  which  again  is  partly  counterbalanced  by  the  resists 
ance  of  the  paddle-boxes.  The  heavier  rigging  retards  the  screw-steamer  when  steaming  directly 
against  the  wind,  as  the  large  masts,  sparring,  ropes,  etc.,  create  a  great  resistance.  In  case  of  a 
direct  head  wind  it  is  advisable  for  a  screw-steamcr  to  use  sail  and  tack,  and  f?he  would  probably 
proceed  the  same  distance  in  the  direction  of  her  destination  as  a  paddle-steamer  advancing  directly ; 
at  the  same  time  less  fuel  would  be  consumed.  A  paddle-steamer  depends  almost  entirely  upon  its 
engine,  while  a  screw-steamer  can  use  sails  in  connection  with  steam.  The  above  shows  the  advan- 
tages of  the  screw  over  the  paddle-wheel  for  ocean  navigation.  When  we  have  smooth  water,  how- 
ever (i.  e.,  in  rivers  and  shallow  water),  the  paddle-wheel  will  retain  its  place,  not  needing  the  deep 
immersion  which  is  necessary  for  screws.  Another  advantage  of  the  screw  is  the  fact  that  the  en- 
gine can  be  made  lighter  than  for  the  paddle-wheel,  on  account  of  more  rapid  revolution. 

A  valuable  paper  on  the  use  and  construction  of  the  screw-propeller,  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Macginnis, 
read  before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  is  published  in  Enginecri'ng^  xxvii.,  351.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  extracted  therefrom  : 

Tahle  showing  Construction  of  Propellers  *  of  Liverpool  Steamers. 


name  op 
steamer. 


lb«rl« 

City  of  Berlin. 


Dfam- 
•tcr. 


Mmd 

Pitch. 


Ft.  In.  Ft.  In. 
SI  0  2«  4 
21     6    81     ft 


Sur- 
Imc. 


BritAonlc....'  28    6,  80    0 


Bothnia... 

Ohio 

Sardinian. 


20  10!  28  1 
17  0  24  0 
20    0   25    6 


8q.  Ft. 

Ill 

150 
124 
118 


lOT 


MATERIAL. 


Bon. 


Bladn. 


Wdght. 


Ptoel. 

Ca8t  Iron. 

Wr'ght  iron. 

Cast  Iron. 


Cast  Iron. 


Bt^el. 
Cast  Iron. 
Steel. 
Bt«eL  • 


SteeL 


TODB.  Cwt. 
18     1 

20  0 

21  18 
15  10 


IG   0 


CVLIKDEB8. 

• 

itioM  per 

ionte. 

Ii 

High-        1 
PreMure. 

Low- 
Pnuor*. 

Stroke 

Revoli 
M 

No. 

DiMn. 
In. 

No. 

D;ain. 
In. 

Ft.  In. 

1 

5ft 

2 

78 

5    0 

52 

14 

1       72 

1 

120 

5    6 

56 

Ht 

2 

48 

2 

^•8 

5    0 

52 

m 

1 

fO 

1 

104 

4    6 

52 

IH 

1 

67 

1 

90 

4    0 

00 

18 

1        CO 

1 

1U4 

4    0 

64 

m 

*  All  of  the  ordinary  Griffiths  pattern,  with  four  blades,  and  all  right-handed  except  that  of  the  Sardinian. 
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The  writer^s  conclusion  is,  that  "for  propellers  of  16  ft  diameter  and  upward  the  system  of  haTing 
the  boss  and  four  blades  separate  is  the  best,  the  former  being  made  of  superior  cast  iron  annealed, 
care  being  taken  not  to  have  it  cored  out  too  much  (as  this  has  caused  the  failure  of  many) ;  the 
blades  should  be  of  the  improved  steel  recently  introdupad,  and  of  the  Griffiths  shape,  with  a  good 
substantial  section,  the  thickness  at  the  root  being  from  half  an  inch  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  for 
each  foot  of  diameter ;  about  2  in.  in  from  the  tip,  the  thickness  should  be  about  1  in.  or  1^  In. ;  Uie 
pointB  of  the  blades  should  be  bent  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  aft  of  the  straight  or  perpendicular  line  of 
medial  section,  commencing  about  2  ft.  6  in.  from  the  tip,  the  horizontal  sections  on  the  back  of 
blade  being  convex,  of  increasing  radii  as  they  approach  the  tip,  and  on  the  driving  or  after  face 
slightly  convex  at  the  root,  gradually  decreasing  until  they  become  straight.  The  pitch  should  not 
vary 'more  than  2  ft.  at  the  most,  and  should  be  fine  enough  to  allow  the  engines  to  work  at  a  piston 
speed  of  from  500  to  660  ft.  per  minute. 

ExPEBiMENTs  ON  ScRRw-PaoPELLERS. — Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
best  form  of  screw  for  propelling  vessels ;  and  although  some  very  conflicting  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  various  experimenters,  it  seems  as  though  variations  in  the  shape  as  regards  the  pitch  do 
not  materially  affect  the  efficiency  of  screws.  The  following  dynamometrical  results  were  obtained 
by  M.  Taurines  in  1860:  1.  The  useful  effect  diminishes  as  the  pitch  increases.  2.  The  useful  effect 
insreases  with  the  diameter,  and  the  number  of  revolutions  may  be  reduced  when  the  diameter  in- 
creases. 8.  The  four-bladcd  screw  is  always  superior  to  the  two-bladed,  but  this  superiority  is  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  other  advantages  of  the  latter.  4.  The  fraction  of  surface  may  be  reduced 
considerably  without  much  altering  the  useful  effect,  but  when  reduced  too  much  the  engine  will  not 
work  i-ogularly. 

Mr.  llennie  made  a  series  of  experiments  in  June,  1856,  on  the  relative  power  exerted  by  a  screw 
immersed  at  various  depths,  and  he  found  that  the  reiistance  or  thrust  of  the  screw  increased  very 
rapidly  with  its  immersion,  the  number  of  revolutions  being  the  same,  and  that  the  law  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  parabola  in  which  the  abacissw  are  the  depths  of  immersion  and  the  ordinates  are  the 
thrusts.  According  to  Chief  Engineer  B.  F.  Isherwood's  investigations,  the  variation  in  efficiency  of 
the  screws  generally  employed  did  not  exceed  7  per  cent ;  in  screws  having  the  same  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  surface,  their  propelling  efficiency  in  smooth  water  is  not  affected  by  either  the  number  or  the 
position  of  their  blades ;  and  the  absolute  slip  of  screws  having  the  same  kind  of  surface,  and  diffcr- 
iag  only  in  its  quantity,  is  for  the  same  speed  of  the  same  vessel  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of 
their  surfaces.  Numerous  other  conclusions,  all  for  smooth  water,  and  a  valuable  series  of  tables  of 
experiments,  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  above-named  engineer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  In- 
t'Uute^  1875.  These  experiments  were  also  made  with  reference  to  the  resistance  of  the  hull  of  a 
vessel  propelled  through  water  at  various  speeds. 

Propellers  have  been  made  with  the  pitch  varying  in  almost  every  imaginable  manner.  The  blades 
have  been  shaped  like  birds*  wings,  like  fish-tails,  etc. ;  but  none  of  these  shapes  have  proved  suffi- 
ciently successful  to  induce  engineers  to  adopt  them  generally.  Sc'.*ews  with  four  blades  have  been 
made  so  that  two  of  the  blades  can  be  folded  on  the  other  two,  thus  facilitating  the  lifting  of  the 
propeller  on  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel  for  repairs,  or  when  sails  alone  are  to  be  used ;  such  a  pro- 
peller was  patented  in  England  by  Mr.  Britt  in  185S. 

At  one  time  a  large  number  of  propellers  of  the  navy  and  also  of  merchant  ships  were  so  arranged 
thit  they  could  be  disconnected  from  the  shaft  and  lifted  out  of  the  water ;  but  there  are  very  few 
of  such  arrangements  used  now,  because  it  is  more  economical  to  leave  a  little  steam  in  the  engine 
and  revolve  the  screw.    (See  Engituxringy  January,  1867.) 

In  order  to  prevent  propellers  from  dragging  when  the  ship  is  proceeding  under  sail,  so-called 
feathering  aiTangemcnts  have  been  employed,  by  means  of  which  the  blades  arc  turned  on  the  hub 
until  only  the  edge  cuts  the  water.  Such  an  arrangement  is  illustrated  and  described  in  Engineering^ 
August,  1867. 

Screws  with  hollow  blades  have  also  been  made,  in  which  water  is  forced  through  the  shaft  into 
the  blades,  and  out  of  thcic ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  materially  assists  the  performance  of  the 
propeller. 

Some  engineers  advocate  sottiag  the  screw  at  an  angle  instead  of  vertical,  and  state  that  a  gain  of 
power  results  from  the  fact  that  the  various  blades  act  upon  a  more  uniformly  resisting  mass  than 
when  vertical,  as  in  that  case  the  resistance  to  the  top  blade  is  only  the  weight  of  the  water  above  it. 

Tufin  Screws. — ^Two  screws  placed  on  each  side  of  the  stem-post  of  a  vessel  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed. The  advantages  claimed  for  this  arrangement  are :  greater  security  against  total  disablement 
of  the  propelling  apparatus  ;  greater  handiness,  and  the  maintenance  of  manoeuvring  power  in  case 
of  serious  damage  to  the  rudder  or  8teei*ing  gear ;  and  greater  facilities  for  the  water-tight  Bubdi\*i- 
sion  of  the  engine-room  by  means  of  middle-line  bulkheads.  The  disadvantages  arc :  greater  liability 
of  damage  to  the  screws  when  ships  are  going  into  or  out  of  docks,  coming  alongside  wharves,  or 
taking  the  ground ;  reduce!  cargo-space,  in  consequence  of  a  larger  engine-room  and  two  shaft-pas- 
sages being  required  ;  nec33sity  for  a  larger  and  more  expensive  engine-room  staff,  in  consequence  of 
the  machinery  bejng  duplicated  ;  and  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  machinery,  in  proportion  to  the 
horse-power  developed,  as  compared  with  single-screw  engines.  See  paper  on  **  Single  and  Twin 
Screws,"  by  Mr.  W.  II.  White,  A.ssistant  Constructor  R.  N.,  in  Engineering^  xxv.,  829.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  seems  to  be  narrowed  down  to  one  of  relative  economy  (see  Engineering,  xxvii.,  179X 
which  has  reached  no  definite  conclusion. 

In  addition  to  works  already  mentioned  in  this  article,  the  following  papers  may  be  consulted : 
"  On  the  Minimum  Area  of  Blades  needed  by  a  Screw-Propeller  to  form  a  Complete  Column,"  Cot- 
terill.  Engineering^  xxvii.,  885;  "On  the  Action  of  Screw-Propellers,"  Ent/ineer^  i\\r.^  164-257; 
**  On  Feathering  Siirew-Propcllers,"  ibid,,  xlvi.,  69 ;  "  On  Propellers  in  Deep-Draught  Ships — Single 
and  Twin  Screw,"  ibid.,  xlvi.,  261.    See  also  Engines,  Steam,  Mabims. 
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SCREW-THREAD.-~7%tf  Amei-ican  or  United  States  standard  thread  for  ordinary  bolt  and  nut  use 
is  based  upon  an  investigation  made  by  Mr.  William  Sellers,  and  presented  by  him  to  tbe  Franklin 
Institute  in  a  paper  read  in  April,  1864  ;  and  upon  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
thereon,  in  which  report  it  was  recommended  that  **  screw-threads  shall  be  formed  with  straight  sides 
at  an  angle  to  each  other  of  60°,  having  a  flat  surface  at  the  top  and  bottom  equal  to  one-eighth  the 
pitch  (as  shown  in  Fig.  8811).     The  pitches  shall  be  as  follows : 


Diameter  of 

No.  ThrMidi , 

DtaMnttar  of 

Bolt. 

par  Inch. 

Bolt. 

A 

20 
IB 

1 

t 

16 

1 

t- 

14 
18 

w 

A 

12 

If 

« 

11        1 

1* 

No.  Thraada 
ptr  loch. 

10 
9 
8 
T 
7 
6 
6 


Dlamater  of  No.  Thnada  , 

Bolt. 

par  Inch. 

If 

B* 

H 

5 

H 

5 

2 

4k 

Si                4*        1 

H 

4 

2* 

4 

Dhmatar  of  jNo.  ThrMidi 
Bolt.        I    p«T  Inch. 


DfaiiDfltarof 
Bolt. 


8 
H 

H 
H 

4 
4i 


«i 

8 
8 
2( 

2| 


H 

5 

ft* 

6 


No.  Threads 
par  Inch. 


i* 
H 

.1 


**  The  distance  between  the  parallel  sides  of  a  bolt-head  and  the  nut,  for  a  rough  bolt,  shall  be  equal 
to  one  and  a  half  diameter  of  the  bolt  plus  on&-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  thickness  of  the  head  for  a 
rough  bolt  shall  be  equal  to  one-half  the 

distance  between  its  parallel  sides.    The  8811. 

thickness  of  the  nut  shall  be  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  bolt.  The  thickness 
cf  the  head  for  a  finished  bolt  shall  be 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  nut.  The 
distance  between  the  parallel  sides  of  a 
bolt-head  and  nut  and  the  thickness  of 
the  nut  shall  be  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
less  for  finished  work  than  for  rough." 

The  V-T'hread. — The  form  of  the  ordmary  Y-thread  is  shown  in  Fig.  3812.  The  taper  of  thread 
is  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  per  inch  of  length. 

Table  showing  Number  of  Threads  to  an  Inch  in  V-Thread  Screws, 
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16 
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4* 
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2f 
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14 
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TTie  Whitworth  Thread. — The  proportions  of  the  Whitworth  (English)  standard  screw-thread  are 
shown  in  Fig.  8818,  and  the  pitches  for  the  various  diameters  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Tahle  showing  Number  of  Threads 

to  an  Inch 

tn  Whitworth  Sereics, 

DkunaCer  In 
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Diameter  in 
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1        Inches. 
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1 
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Sf 
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&f 

2f 
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If 

4f 
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2* 
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9 

2 

H 

1 

Angle  of  thread  =:  .V5*.    Depth  of  threads  =  pitch  of  screws.    One-sixteenth  of  deoth  is  rounded  off  at  top  and 
bottom.    No.  of  threads  to  the  fnch  in  square  thraads  =  half  the  number  of  those  in  angular  threads. 
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TabU  dtomng  Diinuier  in  AcAc*,  Sat,  and  PUiAtt  of  Machint  Screat. 

•mnJUmttam.     1  No.  oTTbrwU  U  ■•ik. 

! 

V^,^mt,Vm. 

N.-lV»d..I«t. 

No.    4 

No.  U 

The  various  fonns  of  screw-thrcwls  are  shown  in  Flf;.  8613  > :  1  ia  tbe  V-tbread ;  t,  the  English 
BtaDdnrd  tliresd;  3,  U.  S.  standard  thread  ;  4,  bastard  tliretd  ;  C,  rolcbet  thread  ;  6,  iH|uare  tbread; 
and  7,  wood-screw  diread. 


SCRRW-TIIREADING  TAPS  AND  DIES.  Tips.— Tbe  tap  is  a  tool  used  to  cut  (breads  in  hnlee. 
It  ububIIj  con9i»la  of  a  cflindrical  piece  of  steel  having  at  one  end  a  thread  of  tbe  requliiite  pitch, 
and  squared  at  tbe  other  eitrcmitj  to  receive  a  wrench.  The  threaded  end  of  the  tap  has  longitudi- 
nal flutes,  so  that  thread-teeth  are  thus  formed  which  cut  their  waj  into  the  metal  around  the  orifice. 

CowlnKlKm  of  Tapt. — For  eiecudng  accurate  work,  taps  of  an  Inch  or  less  in  diameter  should  be 
made  without  an;  clcaruuee  in  the  thread.  The  thread  should  be  made  parallel,  and  tbe  taper  to  the 
taper-  and  plug-tap  should  be  given  as  follows:  For  tbe  taper-lap  the  thread  should  be  turned  off  so 
that  the  entering  end  Is  of  (he  diameter  of  the  bottom  of  the  thread,  tbo  taper  running  struct. 
and  leaving  about  six  full  threads  at  the  other  end  of  the  tap.  Bj  this  means,  there  being  no  clear- 
ance in  the  thread,  the  tap  will  work  verj  steadily,  and  will  tap  a  hole  in  which  tbe  tap  itself  will 
be  a  neat  fit,  wliile  all  tbe  holes  tapped  will  tie  of  exactly  one  size.  By  giving  the  tap  a  long  taper 
it  will  work  easier,  and  is  not  so  apt  to  tap  out  of  straight;  for  a  tap  bavin;;  no  clearance  on  the 
thread  is  very  dilGcult  to  right  if  It  once  gets  out  of  straight  after  it  liaa  entered  the  hole  to  more 
WI4.  SSIB. 


than  one-quarter  of  its  lengtb.    The  plug-tap  should  be  made  in  like  manner,  and  tapered  off  for 

about  four  threads  from  the  end.  A  very  good  plan  of  caaiug  the  fricUon  of  the  tap  Is  to  lile  a  flat 
place  along  tbe  tops  of  the  teeth,  extending  along  each  tooth  nearly  to  the  edges.  On  taps  for  ordi- 
nary use,  however,  it  is  better  to  ^'ivc  the  thread  a  very  small  amount  of  clearance — juKt  enough  to 
relieve  the  sides  and  top  of  tbe  tap  from  contact — the  object  being  to  reduce  the  friction  of  the 
thread  in  the  hole,  and  not  to  sharpen  the  angles  forming  the  cutting  edges. 

tt  is  not  advantageous  to  taper.taps  to  reduce  the  diameter  of  the  threads.  The  sides  of  the  tbread 
upon  a  lap  have  considerable  friction  upon  the  metal  being  cut,  especially  when  the  cd^es  of  tbe  tap 
have  tjccome  somewhat  dulled  by  use  To  avoid  this  friction,  an  excellent  form  of  tap  has  been  de- 
vised by  Prof.  J.  E.  Sweet  of  Cornell  University,  the  prindples  of  tbe  action  of  which  are  shown  in 
Fi-».  sau  to  33H.  The  Up  is  first  threaded  and  tapered  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  heated  to 
change  its  color,  so  that  the  subsequent  operations  may  be  better  observed.  The  blank  thus  prepared, 
and  before  being  fiuled  or  grooved,  is  put  into  the  lathe  with  tbe  foot-stock  of  tbe  latbe  set  back — 
that  is,  the  reverse  of  the  position  it  occupied  when  turning  the  taper  on  the  tap ;  and  then,  with  a 
tool  somewhat  more  acute  than  the  one  used  for  cutting  the  thread,  the  tiottom  of  tbe  thread  is  turned 
away  until  a  new  angle  is  formed  on  the  sides  of  all  threads  up  to  abont  one  diameter  of  tbe  tap 
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which  IB  left  in  its  orlfpoat  conditioD  to  ctur  out  and  Ic&Te  a  Gnisbud  bole.  When  Biich  a  tap  ia 
Snted  and  the  outer  surface  betweeD  the  flutes  lilcd  anay,  all  part*  at  the  tap  hare  a  clear«nce,  and,  so 
far  as  the  cutting  cd^es  sre  concerned,  a  tietter  vlcarooce  thao  if  made  by  either  of  the  old  methods. 
Another  invenlioD  by  Prof.  Sweet,  applicable  (o  this  or  any  other  style  of  tap,  is  shown  in  Figs. 
SSIT  and  3S18.  In  the  ordinary  tap,  nith  tbc  taper  four  or  live  diam- 
ctei-s  in  length,  there  are  far  more  cutlin.::  edges  thao  are  necessary  to     a  '""' 

do  the  work;  and  if  tho  taper  is  made  shorter,  the  dilBcullj  of  too  E 
little  room  for  chips  prcBents  itself.  The  tvtl  results  arising  from  the  jl 
eiliil  cutting  edges  sre  that,  if  all  cut,  then  it  is  cutting  the  metal  use-  <J 
lesily  Bne — consuming  power  for  uothiug;  or  if  some  of  the  cutting  J 
edges  C.-iil  to  cut,  tbey  burnish  down  the  meta),  not  only  wasting  power,  ]| 
but  making  it  all  the  harder  for  the  following  cutters.  One  plan  to  w 
avoid  this  is  to  file  away  a  portion  of  (he  cutting  edges  ;  but  the  method  « 
adopted  in  tbe  UnlTersity  tap  ia  still  better.    Assume  that  it  is  desired 

to  make  three  following  cutters,  to  remove  the  stock  down  to  the  dotted  line  in  Fl^'-  3S1S.  Instead 
of  eaiA  cutter  taking  off  a  layer  one-lhird  the  thiciinesfl  and  tbe  foil  width,  tbe  first  cutter  is  cut 
away  on  each  side  to  about  ene-tbird  its  full  width,  so  that  it  cuts  out  tbe  centre  to  its  full  depth,  as 


^mM/^^Mt^^7i 


shown  in  Fig.  SSlf,  tbe  next  tatter  cnttli^  out  tbe  metal  at  A,  and  the  next  at  B.  Thia  Is  accom- 
plished by  filing,  or  in  any  other  way  cutting  away,  the  sides  of  one  row  of  the  teeth  all  the  way  up ; 
next  cutting  away  the  upper  sides  of  the  neit  row  and  the  lower  sides  of  Ihc  third,  leaving  the  fourth 
row  (if  it  be  a  four-fluted  Up)  as  il  is  left  by  the 

lathe,  to  insure  a  unifonn  pitch  and  a  smooth  8810. 

thread. 

Figs.  SXie,  3820,  and  3821  represent  the  three 
ordinary  forma  of  tap.  Fig.  SSIO  is  a  tapcr-tsp, 
Fig.  3820  a  plug-tap,  and  Fig.  3821  a  bottainii:g 
tjip.  IHirs.  3822  and  SSS3  represent  a  form  of 
tap  which  has  been  successfully  used  in  large 
tools.  The  thread  is  cut  in  parallel  steps,  in- 
creasing in  size  toward  the  shank,  the  last  step 
(from  Dxo  K\n  Fig.  8822)  being  the  full  size. 
The  end  of  the  top  at  A  being  the  proper  sixe 
for  tbe  tapping  hole,  and  the  flutes  not  being 
carried  through  A,  insures  that  the  tap  shall  not 
be  used  in  holes  too  small  for  the  size  of  the  lap, 
and  thus  is  prevented  a  great  deal  of  tap  break- 
uf-fi.  The  bottom  of  the  thread  of  the  Hrst  par- 
allel step  (from  ^  to  £)  is  below  the  diameter 

of  .fl,  BO  as  to  relieve  the  aides  of  the  thread  of  friction  and  cause  the  tap  to  enter  easily.  Tbe 
first  tooth  of  esch  step  does  all  the  cutting,  thus  acting  as  a  turning  tool,  while  the  step  within  the 
work  holds  tiie  tootb  to  its  cut,  as  shown  in  Hg.  3823,  in  which  A'  represents  a  nut  and  T  tbe  top, 


both  in  section.  The  step  C holds  the  tap  to  its  work,  and  it  is  obrious  thst,  as  tbe  tooth  B  enters, 
il  will  cut  the  thread  to  its  own  diameter,  the  rest  of  the  teeth  on  that  step  merely  following  frlction- 
Icss  until  tbe  front  tooth  on  the  aeil  step  takes  hold.  Thus,  to  sharpen  the  tap  equal  to  new,  alt 
that  is  required  is  to  grind  away  the  front  tooth  on  each  step,  and  it  iKComes  practicable  to  reverse 
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9-  the  tap  A  dozen  tines  vrithont  Bofteniu^  it  at  all.     As  a  Buinple  of 

duly,  it  niay  be  oienlioned  that,  at  the  HaniB-GortiBS  Works,  a  tap 
at  tbis  class,  2{  in.  diatoeter,  witb  ■  four-pitch,  and  10  iu.  long, 
will  tap  a  hole  0  in.  deep,  paasin-;  lh«  tap  continuously  through 
nitbout  an;  backing  motion,  too  men  perlonaing  the  duti  with  a 
„„,  wrench  4  ft.  long  oier 

all,  the  work  being  of 

Stocks  aim  Diss. — 
>'or  culting  eilernal 
threads  on  rods  or  boiti, 
cither  the  screw -plat« 
or  Btocka  and  dies  are 
Qicd.  The  old  fonn  of 
icrew.jilate  vbb  a  plate  of  etecl  having  a  tan^  or  handle  at  one  or  both  ends.  Through  it  wei«  made 
one  or  more  serica  of  graduated  screw^  holes,  so  that,  by  passing  the  bolt  or  [»n  succcssiTely  through 
teveral,  a  flniahed  screw  was  produced.  Screw-cutting  dies  are 
held  in  a  stock  bj  clarapii^-screwB  or  other  suitable  means. 

Whilaorlh^i  Ki-eir-iloct  is  repreflonied  in  Fig.  382*.  The  in- 
terior of  the  stock  is  shown  in  dotted  lines  through  the  top  plate 
o,  which  is  fastened  by  the  sorows  bb'  b' ;  c  is  a  stationary  or 
fixed  die;  dit  am  moTtng  dies  simultaneously  brought  up  by  a 
piece  t,  sliding  in  a  recess  in  the  stock,  and  bearing  with  a  dis. 
tinct  incline,"  as  shown  by  dotted  lines,  against  the  back  of  each 
die.  The  piece  e  terminates  with  a  square.threaded  screw  t', 
and  is  drawn  up  by  a  nut  /,  on  the  outside  of  the  stock.  The 
dies  having  been  cut  by  s  full-sized  master-tap,  the  curvo  made 
by  their  outer  edges  Is  that  of  the  blank  pin  or  bolt  they  are 
intended  to  screw.  Hence,  in  starting  the  thread  they  bear  at 
all  points  of  the  common  curre,  and  the  impression  made  by 
iudenUtion  Is  an  eiact  copy  of  the  thread  of  the  die.  The  parts 
indented  serve  as  a  steady  guide  to  the  dies  In  cutting  round  the 
blank  pin.  A  groo'e  in  the  stationary  die  facilitates  the  opera- 
tion. Four  cutting  edges  are  brought  into  action,  at  points  of 
the  drcumfcrcnce  nearly  equidistant ;  so  that  by  little  more  than 
a  quarter  turn  the  thread  Is  completely  started  round  the  pin, 
nnd  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  operation  by  the  common  screw- 
stock  is  entirely  removed.  After  the  thread  is  started,  the  liied 
die  serves  prindpally  as  a  guide  and  abutment  for  the  others. 
The  inner  edges  of  the  moving  dies,  which  chiefly  act  in  cutting  , 
out  the  metal,  are  filed  to  an  acute  angle.  Their  action  in  cut- 
ting is  similar  to  that  of  a  chasing  tool.  The  direction  of  the 
moving  dies  is  that  of  two  planes  meeting  beyond  the  centre  of 
the  stock,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  screw-bolt  and 
considerably  distant  from  it.  This  direcUon  is  determined  with 
reference  to  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  screw-bolt  as  the  thread  is  cut  deeper. 

EiiirtU'i  a^talable  Kreic-calHTig  stock  and  dirt  is  represented 
in  Fig.  8825.  In  this  device  the  dies  nrc  set  up  by  a  cam-lever, 
and  ara  closed  to  the  proper  diameter  when  the  arm  of  the  cam- 
lever  is  coincident  with  the  arm  of  the  stock.  By  turning  the 
cam-lever  half  a  revolution,  the  straight  side  of  the  lever  faces 
the  dies  ;  hence  the  latter  may  be  instantly  removed  and  others 
substituted.  The  dies  may  be  used  to  cut  up  and  down  the  bolt 
b"ll,  the  movable  die  may  be  slackened  back  (by  moving  the  can 
to  the  top  of  the  bolt  to  take  another  cut,  or  (o  remove  it  on  completion  of  the  thread. 


T/it  Lightning  Sertic-Platf,  manufactured  by  the  Wiley  &  Itussell  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Qreenfield,  Slass.,  is  represented  in  Fig.  3829.  The  adjustable  die  is  shown  separate  and  apart  In  Fig. 
8S2T.    In  Fig.  Si26,  A  is  the  die ;  B,  the  oollet ;  i>  D,  the  taper  screws  i^ulating  the  cut ;  and  £;  k 
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tHiidiog-MTev.  Another  biudii^-iCTew,  not  sbomi  la  the  cot,  oppoMB  the  screw  £od  the  other  side. 
In  adjuating  the  die,  the  bindiiig-screwB  E  are  first  slackened,  and  the  «ie  rctjulred  fixed  bj  moviDf; 
the  t«pe^he>ded  scrawa  D  Din  at  outj  after  which,  the  bindii^-ftcrews  £are  set  vei?  tight  tlie  last 
thing.  This  die  cute  screws  with  accuracj  and  finishes  its  work  at  one  cut,  Tho  dies,  while  preserv- 
ing ihe  strength  and  reli- 
ability af  the  solid  die,  are  -  ' 
not  solid,  but  are  sd just- 
able  for  wear  HO  as  to  keep 
(be  cxsL-t  size  of  (he  t&ps, 
iiotwiibstandiDg  long  use, 
and  to  allon  ot  nuts  and 
bolts  (or  diffei'ent  pur- 
]>ose9  bein;  made  to  fit 
together  tightly  or  loosc- 
\j  aa  desired.  AVhen  iwed  up  they  can  be  replaced,  the  stock,  collets,  etc,  remainbiE  good.  The 
collets  holding  the  dies  harve  ^Ides  for  Btarting  bolts  true;  but  when  desirable  to  cut  close  uoder  the 
h^nds  of  iMlta,  tbe  face  side  of  the  die  is  used. 

Fipe  Slotki  and  Dia. — Tbese  tools  differ  from  those  hither(o  described,  In  that  the  stock  contains 
a  guide  to  steadj  tbe  pipe  and  conduct  it  true  to  the  die.  In  Fig.  38:iB,  A  is  tbe  stock,  containing 
the  box  B  tor  the  die  I.  The  box  Is  covered  bj  the  cap  D,  which  is  secured  shut  bj  tbe  screw  E. 
The  guide  /'has  its  bore  made  (o  suit  the  external  diameter  of  tbe  pipe  to  be  threaded,  and  is  fixed 
by  tbe  set-screws  shown  at  0.  The  end  of  Ihe  work  is  passed  through  the  guide  F.  rf  is  a  fasudle 
detached.  J.  R.  (in  part). 

SCRIBENG-BLOCE.  This  tool,  which  is  used  for  marking  out  work  previous  to  aawhig  or  cut- 
ling,  is  made  In  a  variety  of  foiTUB.  but  the  simplest  and  best  form  is  that  shown  in  fig.  S8S9, 
in  which  U  is  the  block  complete,  the  scrlber  being  a  simple  piece  of  round  steel  wire.  The 
dotted  line  on  the  foot  is  the  distance  to  which 

the  loot  is  hollowed  out  to  malic  it  stand  firm.  8S1S. 

E  is  the  bolt  and  nut ;  the  bolt  has  a  flat  sido 
filed  on  each  side  of  It  to  fit  It  to  the  slot  In 
the  scribing^-block  etcm,  so  that  the  bolt  cannot  _.^     ^ 

turn  when  it  is  being  tightened.     /'  is  a  face  CJShJl, fl 

and  edge  view  of  the  piece  or  clamp  for  the  Jllzll""!  II 

Bcriher  which  passes  through  tiio  hole  In  tbe  l(iH^?l^'^~y 

flot.    The  advantages  possessed  by  this  form  Vjit^'       • 

over  other  forms  of  scribing-block  are,  that  it 
ia  easy  to  make,  and  that  the  scribcr,  being  a 
piece  of  wire,  is  easily  renewed.  It  holds  the 
Bcriber  very  firmly  indeed,  and  tbe  Bcriber  may 
be  moved  back  and  forth  without  the  nut  be- 
coming slack ;  an  object  of  great  imporliuec, 
not  attaionble  in  the  common  forms  in  which 
(his  tool  is  made.  J.  K. 

SCRUBBER      See   Gab,  iLLCMiNAtiNO,  Ar- 

SEAMISG  MACHINE.     See  Phebsib. 

SETTLRR.    See  Ahiloxhitino  Uacbinebt.  D 

SEWERS.     See  Dbaihiqe. 

SEW1XG  MACHINES.  The  essential  parts  common  to  all  sewhig  machines  are;  1.  An  eye- 
pointed  needle,  wbich  by  suitable  mechanism  is  caused  to  carry  the  thread  through  the  fabric ;  %  A 
ilcvice  for  forminp  the  stitch  by  looping  or  locking  tbe  thread ;  S.  A  "  take-ap  "  t«  dose  tbe  slitcb 
upon  the  "oods,  and  to  prevent  the  thread  from  flying  loose  during  the  up  stroke  of  the  needle  ;  i.  A 
"tiMision"  deviuc  to  regulate  the  strain  applied  to  drawing  the  stitch  tight  in  the  fabric;  fi.  A  feed- 
motion,  by  means  of  which  the  work  may  be  fed  through  tbe  machine  at  given  speed.i,  go  that  (he 
Icngtb  of  stitcb  may  be  varied  at  will ;  G.  A  device  for  holding  the  fabric  down  upon  the  work-table 
and  feed-plate  while  being  sewed.  These  various  portions  are  the  result  of  corabinntions  of  many 
inventions  and  of  a  progressive  lievulopment.  The  parts  which  overiihadow  all  others  in  relative 
importance  are  the  eye-pointed  needle  and  ibc  "  four-motion"  feed. 

Tht  Running  Slilch. — The  aim  of  the  first  inventors  of  newlng  machines  was  to  make  a  running 
stitcb,  Heilmann  in  1829  took  the  ccntrcM<yed,  two-pointed  needle  devised  by  Weisenthal  in  175ti, 
and  embodied  it  in  an  embroidering  machine,  where  pevoral  such  needles  were  simlUrly  actuated 
over  a  moving  web  of  cloth,  so  us  to  lepont  psitems  at  various  jiolnts  from  one  governing  design, 
John  J.  Oreenough  In  1842  used  a  needle  sitni'ar  lo  Weiscnthal's,  which  be  pulled  through  the  cloth 
by  nippers.  Bean  in  1843  eornigaled  the  fabric  and  pushed  it  on  an  ordinary  threaded  sewing 
needle;  and  numerous  other  inveuloi-s  pur.aued  the  same  idea.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  running 
sUtch  is  here  persistently  aimed  al,  and  the  annve  object  has  been  followed  up  to  tbe  present  time, 
the  latest  form  ot  maeiiinc  for  the  purpose  using  a  spiral  needle  and  making  an  overhand  stitch 
along  the  edges  of  ba^s,  as  described  fai'lher  on. 

Tit  Chain  or  Crodiet  Stitth. — While  some  inventors  worked  in  this  direction,  others  endeavored 
10  produce  the  chain  or  tambour  sUlch.  This  ia  shown  In  Fig.  SB30.  It  is  formed  by  passing  a 
thread  throuch  the  fabric,  forming  a  loop,  then  making  a  second  loop  and  passing  it  through  the 
first,  and  again  making  a  third  and  passing  it  through  tbe  second,  and  so  oo.  This  is  the  stitcb 
made  by  the  booked  needle  ia  crochet  work.     Thomas  Saint  in  1790  was  tbe  first  lo  produce  this 
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stitch  by  machinery,  and  his  apparatus,  probably  the  first  sewing  machine  ever  made,  is  represented 
in  Fig.  8831.  a  is  the  bed-plate ;  6,  an  upright  post  bearing  a  horizontal  overhanging  arm,  upon  the 
end  of  which  are  placed  a  needle  /  and  an  awl  g^  adjusted  by  means  of  set-screws  and  moved  by 
cams  h  and  i  on  the  shaft  k.  The  awl  first  made  a  hole  in  the  fabric ;  then  the  needle,  engaging  the 
thread  in  a  notch  on  its  lower  end,  descended  through  this  orifice,  and  one  loop  was  carried  over  the 
other  by  the  bent  point  of  the  spindle  d.    The 


work  was  supported  on  a  box  /,  sliding  between 
guides  m  and  moved  by  a  screw  n  turned  by  a 
toothed  wheel  o,  which  in  turn  was  moved  upon 
the  shaft  k.  The  screw  r  adjusted  the  box  /  on 
the  guide-plate.  In  1804  Duncan  in  England 
arranged  an  embroidering  machine  with  crochet 
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needles,  which  after  passing  through  the  fabric 

received  thread  from  a  feeding  needle  and  drew 

it  back,  pulling  one  loop  through  the  other.    Bar- 

th61emy  Thimonnier  in  France,  in  1830,  devised 

a  sewing  machine  in  which  the  crochet  needle  was 

also  used  to  make  a  chain  stitch.    His  needle 

passed  through  the  fabric,  caught  a  lower  thread 

from  a  thread-carrier  and  looper  beneath,  and 

brought  up  a  loop,  which  it  laid  on  the  upper  surface ;  then  descending  again,  it  caught  another  loop 

and  enchained  it  with  the  previous  one,  and  so  on.    Saint's  machine  made  its  chain  with  loops  on 

the  under  side,  while  Thimonnier^s  produced  its  loops  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cloth. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  needles  thus  far  described  are  hooked  or  notched,  or  else  have  the 
eye  in  the  end  opposite  the  point,  or  in  the  middle.  In  1841  Newton  and  Archbold  in  England 
devised  the  first  needle  with  the  eye  at  the  point.  It  might  be  considered  as  developed  either  by 
carrying  the  point  of  the  hook  of  the  crochet  needle  to  join  the  shaft,  or  by  connecting  the  points  of 
the  notched  needle.  The  above-named  inventors  used  the  eye-pointed  needle  to  carry  a  thread 
through  the  fabric  and  leave  a  loop  on  the  other  side ;  then  a  hook  caught  the  loop  and  drew  it 
lengthwise  over  the  spot  where  the  needle  would  pass  through  on  its  next  descent. 

The  eye-pointed  needle  making  a  chain  stitch  appears  in  many  modem  machines,  and  the  date  of 
its  invention  marks  also  the  entering  of  inventors  into  another  divci*ging  path,  which  has  led  to  the 
construction  of  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  machine  of  the  present  day.  This  apparatus  for  some  time 
made  a  simple  chain  stitch,  which  could  easily  be  unraveled  ;  but,  as  is  fully  described  in  referring 
to  the  machine  farther  on,  an  ingenious  appliance  puts  a  twist  in  the  stitch  which  obviates  this 
difficulty. 

The  b(mble-I/>op  Sliteli, — In  1844  Fisher  k  Gibbons  patented  in  England  a  curious  mode  of  loop- 
ing one  stitch  with  the  loop  of  another.  A  lower  curved  eye-pointed  needle,  carrying  the  thread, 
passed  up  through  the  fabric.  An  upper  eye-pointed  needle  then  entered  between  the  lower  one  and 
its  thread,  and  the  curved  needle  descended  and  left  a  loop  upon  the  upper  needle,  the  fabric  being 
fed  the  length  of  a  stitch.  The  curved  needle  again  ascended,  and  at  the  same  time  the  upper  needle 
was  moved  in  such  a  manner  that  it  passed  the  thread  around  the  curved  needle,  and  then  retired 
through  the  loop  of  the  needle  thread  previously  on  its  stem.  After  this  the  upper  needle,  again 
advancing,  entered  between  the  curved  needle  and  its  thread  as  before,  and  the  movements  were 
repeated.  The  Grover  &  Baker  machine  (which  see)  embodies  a  modification  of  this  peculiar  con 
struction. 

The  Lock  Stitch, — The  great  advantages  of  the  eye-pointed  needle,  however,  were  never  fully 
proved  until  the  invention  of  the  lock  stitch.  This  is  always  made  by  passing  loops  of  thread  through 
the  fabric  by  means  of  an  eye-pointed  needle,  and  then  passing  another  thread  through  these  loopsi, 
the  second  thread  as  it  were  locking  the  first  in  place,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3832.  When  both  threads 
are  drawn  equally  tight,  the  position  of  each  thread  is  the  same  relative  to  the  sides  of  the  cloth,  the 
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locking  or  overlaying  taking  place  in  the  body  of  the  fabric.  This  is  shown  vevy  much  exaggerated 
in  Fig.  3833.  It  will  be  apparent  that  to  make  this  stitch  some  means  must  be  employed  to  carry 
the  under  thread  continuously  through  the  loops  of  the  upper  one.  There  is  a  sort  of  analogy  be- 
tween this  operation  and  the  carrying  of  the  weft  throu£!:h  the  warp-threads  of  a  loom,  and  this  pos- 
sibly suggested  the  use  of  a  shuttle  for  the  purpose.  Between  1832  and  1834,  Walter  Hunt  of  New 
York  conceived  this  idea,  and  built  machines  embodying  the  eye-pointed  needle  and  a  shuttle ;  but  he 
neglected  to  protect  his  invention  as  required  by  law,  so  that  in  1846  Elias  Howe,  who  by  independent 
study  had  reached  similar  results,  was  allowed  to  patent  them,  while  Hunt,  who  subsequently  at- 
tempted to  assert  his  prior  claims,  was  denied  similar  protection  on  the  ground  of  abandonment. 
Howe  made  a  curved  eye-pointed  needle,  and  caused  his  shuttle  to  reciprocate  and  so  carry  the  lock- 
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iDg  thread  through  the  loop,  by  means  of  two  strikers  on  the  ends  of  vibrating  arms  worked  by  cams. 
Since  Howe's  time  modifications  of  the  shuttle  mechanism  have  multiplied  with  great  rapidity.  Many 
of  these  will  be  specially  noted  in  referring  to  the  classification  and  construction  of  modem  ma- 
chines. One  point  in  this  connection,  however,  will  suggest  itself  to  the  mechanic,  namely,  that  a 
locked  loop  can  be  made  not  merely  by  passing  a  thread  contained  in  a  moving  shuttle  through  the 
loops,  but  also  by  carrying  the  loop  over  the  thread  wound  upon  a  stationary  bobbin.  This  latter 
idea  was  put  in  practical  shape  by  Wilson  in  1861 ;  and  the  rotary  hook  which  canies  the  loop 
about  a  fixed  bobbin  is  the  essential  feature  of  the  modem  Wheeler  &  Wilson  machine. 

The  Feed-Motion. — In  all  the  early  sewing  machines  the  arrangements  for  feeding  the  cloth  to  the 
needle  were  crude  and  imperfect  In  Greenough^s  machine  the  material  to  be  sewed  was  held 
between  clamps  provided  with  a  rack,  which  was  moved  to  and  fro  alternately  to  produce  a  back 
stitch,  or  continuously  forward  to  make  the  running  stitch.  The  feed  was  continuous  to  the  length 
of  the  rack-bar,  and  then  the  latter  had  to  be  set  back.  The  intermittent  automatic  feed  in  Saint's 
machine  has  already  been  explained.  In  Howe's  machine  the  cloth  was  attached  to  a  baster-plate, 
and  carried  along  before  the  horizontal  needle  to  the  end  of  the  plate's  motion.  Then  the  machine 
was  stopped,  the  parts  were  brought  back  to  their  first  position,  and  the  operation  was  begun  again. 

In  1852  Mr.  A.  B.  Wilson  devised  the  four-motion  feed— an  invention  remarkable  for  its  entire 
originality  and  its  admirable  adaptation  to  its  purpose.    It  has  never  been  successfully  supereedcd. 
The  manner  of  its  operation  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  8834.    The 
device  consists  in  moving  a  serrated  bar,  in  a  slot  in  the  horizontal  plate  8884. 

upon  which  the  cloth  is  fed,  in  the  direction  of  the  four  sides  of  a  paral-    i  ■■■    '  . 

Iclogi'am.    The  teeth  carry  the  cloth  forward  while  moving  horizontally  a    I  .-''vixM^'i^uvi^vi'Vvi  I 
short  space  above  the  surface  of  the  plate ;  the  bar  then  drops  (the  second    1 1  I  I 

motion),  then  passes  backward  horizontally  beneath  the  plate  (the  third    ■  c    —  '« 

motion),  and  rising  brings  the  teeth  through  the  slot  and  above  the  sur- 
face (the  fourth  motion).    The  directions  of  these  movements  are  indicated  by  the  arrows.    The 
motion  which  canies  the  cloth  forward  is  so  timed  as  to  take  place  while  the  needle  is  raised  above 
the  cloth,  and  never  to  interfere  with  its  passage.    By  limiting  the  extent  of  this  motion  Ae  length 
of  the  stitch  is  easily  adjusted. 

Among  other  feed-motions  invented  was  a  notched  wheel  which  rotated  with  its  upper  edge  just 
passing  through  a  slot  in  a  horizontal  plate.  An  intermitting  motion  was  given  to  this  wheel,  the 
movement  alternating  with  that  of  the  needle  through  the  fabric.  This  arrangement  was  used  with 
some  success  in  the  early  machines  of  Singer  and  others.  Mr.  I.  M.  Singer  also  devised  a  feed- 
motion  above  tlie  cloth,  the  presser-foot  moving  the  material  forward  by  means  of  its  roughened 
under  surface.  The  first  continuous  feed  was  pi-obably  that  devised  by  Batchelder,  who  used  an 
eudless  band  or  cylinder  studded  with  a  row  of  points  which  carried  the  fabric  to  and  past  the 
needle.  Wilson's  four-motion-feed  patent  expired  after  two  extensions  in  1871,  and  the  Batchelder 
patent,  which  also  was  twice  extended,  terminated  in  1877.  In  1856  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  and 
Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  Companies,  I.  M.  Singer  k  Co.,  and  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  united  in  a 
combination  which  controlled  the  eye-pointed  needle  and  shuttle  and  the  four-motion  and  continuous 
feeds,  and  which  was  thus  enabled  to  dominate  the  entire  sewing-machine  trade.  With  the  expiiaticn 
of  the  Batchelder  patent  in  1877  the  last  important  claim  of  the  contractmg  parties  ended,  and,  the 
competition  of  smaller  manufacturing  ocncems  being  rendered  possible,  a  large  reduction  in  the  price 
of  sewing  machines  resulted. 

Clasgificaiion  of  Sewing  Machines. — The  most  general  classificaticn  of  sewing  machines  is  with 
reference  to  their  specific  uses.  I.  The  term  "  sewing  machine,"  without  further  qualification,  is 
applied  to  apparatus  for  sewing  ordinary  fabrics.  II.  Waxed-thread  sewing  machines  are  of  pecu- 
liar constraction,  and  are  used  for  sewing  harness,  sides  of  shoes,  and  leather  generally.  III.  Shoe- 
sewing  machines  are  a  special  variety  used  for  fastening  together  the  soles  and  uppers  of  shoes  and 
boots.  IV.  Buttonhole-  and  eyelet-making  machines  stitch  the  edges  of  the  apertures  named.  A'. 
Book-sewing  machines  sew  together  the  sheets,  or  sets  of  pages  called  "  signatures,"  which  make 
up  the  body  of  a  book.  VI.  Bag-sewing  machines  may  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  class,  when  their 
work  is  to  make  an  overhand  stitch  in  the  edges  of  bags. 

I.  Sewing  Machines  for  Ordinary  Fabrics. — These  are  classified  according  to  the  stitch  which 
they  make,  and  are  consequently  known  as  (1)  lock-stitch,  (2)  single-thread  chain-stitch,  and  (3) 
double-thread  chain-stitch  machines. 

(1.)  Lock-Stitch  Sswino  Machines. — There  are  two  principal  methods  of  making  the  lock  stitch, 
namely :  by  the  rotary  hook  or  looper,  which  carries  the  loop  of  the  upper  thread  around  the  station- 
ary bobbin  on  which  the  under  thread  is  wound ;  or  by  the  moving  shuttle,  which  transports  the 
locking  or  under  thread  through  the  loop  of  the  upper  thread.  These  machines  are  respectively 
known  as  rotary-hook  and  shuttle  machines. 

RoTARY-HooK  Machines. — The  Wlitder  <fc  Wihon  Sewing  Machine^  manufactured  by  the  Wheeler 
k  Wilson  Sewing-Machine  Company  of  New  York,  is  represented  in  Fig.  8835,  and  its  details  in 
Figs.  3836  to  3841.  This  machine  is  the  best  representative  of  its  class,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
many  ingenious  and  novel  devices  which  distinguish  it  from  all  others.  Fig.  8836  represents  the 
so-called  No.  8  machine,  which  has  some  special  features  noted  in  particular  hereafter.  Of  other 
forms  as  made,  the  Nos.  6  and  7  machines  are  the  principal.  The  following  description  covers  the 
general  features  of  all. 

It  has  been  explained  that  the  ro'ary-hook  machine  makes  its  lock  stitch  by  transporting  the  loop 
of  thread  over  a  fixed  bobbin.  The  hook  or  looper  for  this  purpose  is  of  peculiar  form,  as  shown  at 
A^  Fig.  3836,  the  tail  or  guard  overlapping  the  point,  so  that  the  under  thread  from  the  bobbin  C 
cannot  interfere  with  the  loop  from  the  needle.  The  bobbin  is  inclosed  in  a  case  Z),  which  covera 
one  side  and  the  mouth  or  opening  between  the  sides.     This  case  permits  the  loop  of  upper  thread 
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it.  At  B  ia  the  wuher.  In  order  to  accommodsic  the  motioD  of  the  hook  to  the  action  of  th« 
take-up — or  la  other  wonls,  to  produce  ft  varinblc  mottoii  between  the  driving-shaft  aod  the  hoob- 
■luft,  10  that  while  the  velodt;  of  rotation  of  tbe  fonuer  \a  aai'onn,  that  of  the  latter  aball  be 


allernatelj  accelerated  and  retarded — an  ingciiioua  THriable-mation  device  in  used,  which  ie  illustrated 

in  Fig.  SSST.     It  consieCs  of  a  circular  di^Ii  Bl.  rerolvini;  in  a  fixed  joke  SO,  and  eccentric  to  the  axes 

of  the  driving.  &nd  hook-slnfts,  which  lie  [n  the  aame  Une.    On  opposite  sides  of  the  centre  of  this 

disk,  and  Ijin);  along  the  same  diameter,  are  two  slots, 

A  pin,  S6,  from  the  flange  82  ol  the  driving-shaft  12,  38?9. 

works  in  one  of  these  alott,  giving  a  variable  motion 

to  the  disk  bj  reason  of  the  disk's  being  eccentric  to 

the  shaft.    The  other  slot  rcceires  &  pin  80  from  the 

flange  IE  of  the  hook-shaft  18,  which  thus  receives 

a  motion  alternately  accelerated  and  retarded  to  a 

Cler  degree  than  that  of  the  Tariable-motion  dink. 
amount  of  variation  of  motion  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  amount  of  ecccntricitj  of  the  disk,  and  the 
distances  of  the  pins  from  the  centres  of  ihe  flanj^es. 

Fig.  3838  la  a  view  of  the  machine  from  beneath. 
AC  4  is  shown  the  means  of  actuating  the  DeedJe-bar 
and  tako-up  lever.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  former 
is  a  stud  and  roller  which  enters  the  cam  on  the  con- 
vex surface  of  tbe  cylinder  4.  The  connecting-rod 
73  of  the  take.up  lever  receives  motion  from  the  cam 
S  on  the  face  of  the  same  cylinder.  Thia  cam  ia  fixed 
upon  tbe  drivlng-^haft,  which  is  connected  with  the 
band-wheel  II. 

The  action  of  the  machine  will  bo  understood  from 
Tig.  883!).  The  needle,  descending,  carries  a  bight  of 
« thread  througli  the  goods  and  Into  the  cavity  of  the 
hook,  the  take-np  lever  letting  down  thread  enough 
for  this  purpose.  As  the  nei.'dic  bejnns  to  rise  a  loop 
is  (hrowQ  out,  which  is  immediately  entered  by  the 
point  of  the  hook,  as  shown  at  1,  the  under  thread 
from  the  bobbin  being  held  clear  of  the  loop  by  the 
tail  of  the  hook,  as  shown  at  2.     The  needle,  having 

cleared  the  circumference  of  the  hook,  but  still  havini;  iti  eye  below  the  fabric,  fiauscs,  while  the 
take-up  lever  descends  and  gives  out  thread  enough  to  complete  the  lon^,  which  is  expanded  by  the 
hook  and  carried  around  the  bobbin.    Thia  port  of  the  revolution  of  the  hook  is  performed  on  its 
107 
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faater  motion.  The  loop  having  been  carried  tround  the  bobbin  and  cast  off  the  liook,  uid  the 
nemlle  having  risen  cnlii-elj  out  of  the  goods,  the  take-up  draws  up  the  loop  and  coinpielcs  the  itildu 
While  the  Blitch  i^  drawinj-  up,  during  the  inlcrcal  between  ihei-asting  off  of  one  loop  and  the  eater- 
ing  of  the  next,  the  hook  ia  on  itB  Glower  motion. 

At  the  momant  of  drawing  up  the  etitch,  the  apparatus  for  securing  Bud  regulating  the  under  ten- 
eioQ  comes  into  play.  This  ie  represented,  detached  from  the  machine,  in  Kig.  3840,  in  which  1  is  a 
hook-washer,  of  wliieh  the  pi^ojecling  pad  2,  when  in  position,  orerliea  the  perii>herj  of  the  hook ; 
4  is  a  plate  which  is  screwed  to  the  frame  of  the  machine ;  S  ie  a  perfomted  iinger  held  in  proper 
direction  on  the  plate  by  dowel-pins,  which  leave  It  free  to  be  lifted  fi-om  the  plate  ;  the  needle,  at 
every  desi^nt,  passes  tijrough  the  hole  in  the  tension -finger,  and  through  it  also  passes  the  under 
thread ;  fi  is  «  horizontally  movable  lever,  one  extremity  of  which  bears  upon  the  tondon-flngcr.  At 
each  revolution  of  the  book,  the  pad  2  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  tenaion-Bnger  S,  clamping  the 
lower  thread  when  the  take-up  is  completing  the  drawing  up  of  the  loop  and  tighteuiog  (he  slitdi. 
The  degree  of  under  tension  is  varied  by  moving  the  lever  S,  thus  bringing  it  to  bear  apon  one  or 


another  point  of  the  8B];er,  and  causinp  the  latter  to  eiert  a  greater  or  less  pressure  upon  the  pad. 
When  the  stitch  u  completed  the  pad  moves  away  from  the  finger  and  releases  the  under  thread 

The  feed  generallj  used  in  this  machine  is  a  modification  of  the  well-known  four-motion  feed  of 
A.  B.  Wilson,  the  arran;romcnt  of  which  is  represented  In  Fig.  3841.  At  each  revolution  of  (he 
book  the  feed-bar  7,  with  its  point  28,  is  raised,  moved  forward,  and  allowed  to  drop  by  the  action 
of  the  feed-cam  39,  which  is  attached  to  the  hook-shaft ;  the  bar  is  then  thrown  back  by  the  spring 
BH.  This  machine  is  also  provided  with  the  "  wheel-feed,"  when  desired  for  certain  special  kinds  of 
leather  stitching.  The  leuf^th  of  slitch  is  regulated  by  (he  eccentric  etop  27,  which  is  attached  to 
the  cloth-plate  of  the  machine,  and  may  be  turned  as  desired  by  means  of  the  small  lever. 

The  machine  represented  in  Fig.  3880  is  more  especially  adapted  tor  family  use  and  light  manufac- 
ture ;  and  for  such  u^cs  it  has  some  special  features.  The  needle-bar  is  actuated  by  an  eccentric  and 
connection,  instead  of  by  a  cam;  the  variable  motion  uf  the  hDok.is  obtained  by  pladng  the  driiiug- 
and  the  hook-shaft  in  different  lines,  and  connecting  them  with  cranks  and  a  link ;  the  length  uf 
stitch  is  regulated  by  the  movemeitt  of  a  knob  on  the  upper  surface  of  th»  bed-plate ;  the  (ako-up  is 
simplified,  and  the  under  tension  is  regulated  by  means  of  •  thumb-screw.  To  facilitate  the  piadng 
and  removing  of  the  bobbin,  the  ring-slide  or  bobbin-holder  is  hinged. 

The  following  tests  made  by  the  judges  at  the  Centennial  Eihibltion  of  1876  will  serve  to  show 
the  capabilities  of  the  machine :  "  One  of  the  tests  was,  to  stitch  book-muslin  with  No.  400  cotton  at 
the  rate  of  SOO  stitches  per  minute.  To  test  the  ease  with  which  it  runs,  two  tbickncsees  of  muslin 
were  stitched  together  with  No.  SO  cotton  at  a  speed  of  BOO  stitches  per  minute,  with  the  same  cotton 
used  as  a  driving-belt.  On  patent  enameled  leather,  and  without  injury  to  (he  surfacei  lines  of  stitch- 
ing were  made,  containing  over  100  perfect  stitches  to  the  inch,  lings  of  both  India-nibbci'  and  kid 
were  stitched  perfectly  water-tight  at  the  seams.  As  teats  of  tlie  heavy  material  which  may  be  sewed 
by  it:  In  one  case  18  thicknesses  of  'butternut'  duck  were  sewed  together;  and  in  another  6  laycrK 
of  tin,  alternating  with  7  thicknesses  of  heavy  broadcloth,  were  all  stitched  together  without  any  pre- 
vious puncturing  of  the  (in.  To  test  the  variation  in  thickness  of  the  work  which  is  permissible 
without  change  in  the  adjustment  of  either  tension,  seams  were  made  passing  successively  from  one 
to  three  and  four  thicknesses  of  leather,  thence  to  muslin  ftnd  to  the  tliinnesi  tissue  paper.  Calf-skin 
and  India-riibl>er  were  sewed  together,  and  the  feats  of  making  seams  with  copper  wire  instead  of 
thread,  and  using  a  purposely  knotted  under  thread,  wei'e  successfully  performed ;  and  the  machine 
was  finally  run  st  a  speed  of  over  2,000  stitches  per  minute.  In  a  i-eciprocatlng-shuttte  machine,  this 
would  necessitate  4,000  single  excursions  of  the  shuttle  per  minute,  or  06)  in  a  second  of  time." 

SBUtiLi  Machines. — These  machines  outnumtwr  all  other  forms,  and  with  regard  to  construction 
are  of  two  principal  varieties:  ts(,  Ihose  having  oscillating  shuttles,  which  move  in  a  curved  path  in 
a  veitical  plane ;  and  2d,  those  having  reciprocating  shuttles,  which  move  in  a  curved  or  straight  path 
in  a  horiiontal  plane,  either  (a)  at  a  right  ongle  to  the  needle-arm,  or  (6)  parallel  to  the  same. 

Besides  the  machines  above  named,  others  have  been  constructed  having  rotary  shuttles  and  sta- 
tionary shuttles ;  but  these  have  not  come  into  any  extended  use,  and  hence  are  not  specially 
described. 

Oseillatinff-Shutl/f  Miwhhuv. —  TTie  WUton  Sciring  JfiicAiiw,  manufactured  by  the  Wilson  Sewing- 
Machine  Company  of  Chicago,  is  represented  in  perspeclive  in  Fig,  3S42.  The  working  parts  beneath 
the  mocliine  are  clearly  shown  In  Fi^.  3S4S.  The  shuttle  is  separately  ivpresented  in  Fig,  8844.  In 
the  shuttle  is  plocod  (he  bobbin  07,  the  thread  from  which  is  canied  through  a  slot  98,  under  and 
between  (ension-disks  SU,  and  around  a  tension-stud  100,  and  thence  through  the  hole  and  gaard. 
spring  tin  and  DK.  A  swing-cap  is  then  brought  over  the  bobbin,  and  the  shuttle  is  placed  on  a  car- 
rier tn  a  circular  race,  a  front  view  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  3842.     In  Fig.  S843, 09  is  the  oscillating 
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shaft  that  operates  the  shuttles,  snd  70  is  the  rotary  shaft  which  actuatiis  the  fecil ;  TS  is  the  stitch- 
regulating  cam ;  7S  is  the  feed-cam  ;  76  ia  the  shuttle-race  »  77  is  the  feed-bar  piu;  IB  is  the  stildi- 
regulaling  ntit :  79  is  the  feed-regulating  scruw  ;  and  72  is  the  feed-i-egulating  cluCcL     Also  at  73  is 

shonn  the  suiral  fced- 
W«.  spring. 

The  shafts  69  and 
70  are  act  us  ted  re- 
speclivclf  bj  the  eu- 
ccDtric  pitman  ns  and 
the  pitman -oscilla- 
ting crank  t>7.  tk>lh 
of  these  receire  rao- 

tric  en  the  main  shall, 
'    shonn  in  fig.  3X42. 

Al  ae,  in  Fig.  3843, 
I    are   take-up   scrons, 

at  60  is  the  rotating 

xhaft-ci'snk,  and  at 
62  the  shaft-crank  pins.  It  nil)  be  evident  that  s:^  the  shuttle-carrier  oscillates,  the  shuttle  is  car- 
ried to  and  fro  throu<;h  the  loop,  the  point  of  the  shuttle  entering  the  latter  as  the  needle  di^sccnds 
into  positioD.  This  macliine  is  notably  simple  in  eonstniction  and  easj  in  operation.  It  is  provided 
<rith  an  ingenious  take-up  attuuhsJ  to  the  rade  of  the  needle-bar  ca^,  which  draws  uj)  the  shuttle 


lliread,  lightens  the  stitch,  takes  thread  from  the  apool,  and  keeps  the  slaek  thread  awaj  from  the 
needle  poiat  until  the  needle  enters  the  fubric. 

Machina  having  Raiprocating  Sftnttfci.— (a.)  SkiUlU  mom-\g  pnra'M  lo  nfidleMrm.—  Tlit  Singer 
Scmag  Machine,  manutactul^  by  the  Singer  Sowing- Jlachinc  Company  of  Kew  York,  differa  from 

other  eha  ttle  machines  in  the 
direction  of  the  mOTemcnt 
of  its  shuttle  as  above  indi- 
cated. The  shuttle  itself  Is 
shown  in  Fig.  SB4&,  and  will 
serve  ai  an  example  of  the 
usual  form  o!  the  appliance 
in  most  machines  into  which 
it  pnlers.  A  is  the  bod;, 
it  the  bobbin  wound  with 
thread,  and  C  the  thread- 
f.'uidp.  Fiji.  384%  represents 
the  shuttle  A  placed  in  the 
Hb  lit  tie-carrier  E,  with  the 
point  of  the  shuttle  just  en- 
tering the  loop. 

(b.)  Sliuale  miiirw  al  ripht 

anglf   lo   ntnltr-ann. — The 

Hmurkold  Se-ring  WW-in/-, 

nmnufaclnred  hv  the  Ke.il* 

Machine  Tomnanv  of  Pi-ovl- 

d-nc.  It.  I.,  U  represented  in 

Fig,  H847.    The  sh utile Jevcr 

recsii'cs  motion  from  the  eixentrie  lever  ennnoeled  with  the  main  shaft,  through  a  imiversal  joint,  t!ic 

cccuntTie  lever  being  held  in  a  swivel.     This  swivel  is  s'lpported  on  pointed  centrc-acrews,  one  of 

which  is  adjustable  by  means  of  a  check  n-il.     At  the  upper  end  of  the  ecoentric  lever  is  a  *• — '— "■ 
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wedge,  which  by  meana  of  *  screw  may  be  ndjnnteii  so  as  to  take  up  any  wonr.  HardeneJ  »tcel  wdsb- 
e^  oontave  on  ODe  side,  lit  against  the  ball  which  forms  the  univeraal  joint  so  as  to  i^ve  it  a  large 
bearing  surface,  anil  the  ball  itself  la  split  and  provided  with  a  ta^xLT  aeivw  so  that  it  may  tie  expanded. 
The  feed-bar  is  not  pivoted  at  one  end  as  ia  usual,  but  has  a  apring-seat,  su  that  tl  may  be  rolled 
parallel  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  prcsser-foot.  The  shuttle  han  an  open  end,  with  the  bobbin  reating 
upon  the  Bhuttle^carricr.  The  iiwt  of  a  head-piece  ia  thus  obrialeil,  and  by  tbU  lucana  It  is  ciaimeil 
that  a  greater  quantity  of  thread  can  be  used.  Other  distinctive  features  of  this  machioe  are 
M  follows:  The  banil-wliei'l  can  be  tighteoctl  or  loosened  on  the  shaft  at  nill,  lo  fadlitatc  wind- 


ing of  the  bobbin.  The  tension-brocltet,  having  a  lodting  seat,  presents  a  parallel  Surface  to  the 
tensian-spring  in  all  positions.  The  lifter  has  a  triple  cam,  so  that  it  may  be  adjusted  to  raise  the 
presaer-foot  for  ordinary  worli,  and  the  foot-beniiner  into  position  for  receiving  clolb  for  hemming,  or 
lo  remove  both  foot  and  hemmer.  The  needles  are  made  with  shanks  of  differeat  slzea,  corresponding 
to  sizes  of  blade,  so  that  each  blade  ia  brought  the  same  distance  from  the  shuttle.  The  needles  are 
also  self-setting.  A  necdle-guatd  of  steel  ^Iwcen  the  shuttle  and  needle  prevents  breakage  of  the 
latter. 

Tie  JfttB  ffotae  Seainff  Sfackine^  made  by  Johnson,  Clarke  A  Co.  of  New  York,  is  represented  in 
ng,  384B.     The  shuttle-cancer  is  a  bell-erank  pivoted  beneath  the  machine,  and  receiving  motion 

from  a  horizontal  eccen- 
***■  trio  by  means  of  a  link. 

The  feed-lever  ia  actuated 
by  a  cam  on  the  vertical 
shaft,  and  iu  motlop  is 
governed  by  a  slilch-regu- 
Idtor  bar  which  moves  in 
longitudinal  ways  beneath 
the  pUie.  The  chief  fea- 
ture of  this  machine  is 
the  fewness  of  its  work- 
inft  parts.  Other  peculi- 
aritiesofc<     '      " 


s  claimed   for  it 

'  arc  a  self-setting  needle, 

i  an  antomatic  tenuon,  a 

means  of  winding  the  Imb- 
bin  without  rnnniog  the 

entire  machine,  a  dial  for 

regiilatiiig  the  length  of 
stitch,  a  apiing  tension-shuttle,  a  self-acting  take-up,  a  powerful  feed-molion,  and  easy  adjustability 
of  all  parts. 

The  White  Setting  Afaehine,  manufaclurcd  by  the  While  RewiDg-Mnchinc  Company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  represented  in  Fif;,  384B.  Tlie  shuttle  is  here  caused  to  reciprocate  by  a  pivoted  lever,  which 
reoclvea  motion  from  a  lever-arm  and  ball.  To  this  arm  a  to  and  fro  motion  is  imparted  by  suitable 
connection  with  the  eccentric  on  the  main  shaft.  The  leed.lever  also  derives  motion  from  this  eccen- 
tric, and  imparts  it  to  a  disk  on  the  end  of  the  feed-nrbor  under  the  machine,  as  shown.  At  the 
opposite  eilrcniity  of  the  foed-arbor  is  the  feed-cam.     On  the  adc  of  the  machine  opposite  the  cam 
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U  the  feed-screw,  bj  adjusdng  vhldi  the  Uitch  is  lengthened  or  shorteDod.    The  feed  in  doable — 

thftt  is,  on  both  Bides  of  the  needle — so  thsl  the  operator  can  carrj  the  fabric  through  either  side  ■■ 
desired.  This  feature,  and  the  lar|;e  space  under  the  arm,  are  special  adrant^es  claimed  for  this 
maahine.  The  shuttle  is  self-threading,  is  of  solid  steel,  aod  cavries  an  extra-large  bobbin.  The 
shuttle-tension  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  incresaed  or  ditnioished  without  remofiog  the  shuttle. 
tJct-screwB  are  provided  in  all  boxes  and  bearings,  so  that  anj  lost  molion  due  to  wear  can  be  at 
once  taken  ap, 

7'A«  Domaiic  Seieiny  3lat!une,  made  bj  the  Domestir  Scwing-llachlne  Company  of  Xew  York, 

is  repreaeated  in  Fi^. 
8850.     Near  (he  riglit- 


given  to  the  feed-  and 

shuttle-leveie  beneath 

themachioe.  Theshut- 

llc  is  prOTiUed  with  a 

spring-latch  piToled  tc 

it,  which  extends  along 

the  shuttle,  and  is  bent 

to  close  the  open  end 

of    the    latter.     The 

spring    rests    on    the 

thread    aod    gives     it 

the  necessaij  tension. 

The  shuttle  ia  placed 

loosely  in  tbe  finders 

of  the  swinging  carrier 

or  lever,  and  inclines 

downward  and  outward 

to  the  left  agninat  the  upright  inner  face  of  the  race  in  the  bed  of  the  machine.    The  Uke-up  for  the 

Rovcmment  of  the  thrcsJJ  is  a  coiubinatian  of  the  spring  and  the  positire  methods.    The  strain  that 

It  puts  on  the  thread  ia  modlBed  by  the  spring,  but  the  action  which  relieves  the  strain  \i  positive. 

The  fly-wheel  may  be  made  tight  or  loose  on  the  ahaft,  as  desired.     The  shultle-tever  is  forked  at 

one  end  to  receive  the  ball-iike  eitremitj  of  the  vertical  lever  pivoted  to  the  standard  and-embracing 

a  cam  or  eccentric  on  the  main  shaft.     The  latter  actuates  the  needle-bar  by  means  of  a  crank-pin 

at  ItB  outer  end,  which  enters  a  curved  slot  attached  to  the  bar.    The  four-motion  feed  derives  ita 


test. 


KOI. 


motion  from  a  belLcrank  actuated  by  a  horizontal  lever,  moved  by  a  vertically  reciprocating  connect- 
ing-rod  which  ia  driven  by  an  eccentric  on  the  main  shaft. 

(2.)  Sinqle-Thbead  CBAIK-Srncn  MtcniNES.—  The  ^lllaa.  A  OMi  Seicinif  Machine  U  tbe  chief 
representa^ve  of  thix  class.  The  shaft  of  the  machine  Is  0]>erated,  as  is  usual,  by  a  belt  from  a  targe 
wheel  driven  by  a  foot-treadle.  An  eccentric  on  the  main  ahaft  moves  a  pitman  which  causes  the 
vibmtior.  of  the  pivoted  anu  or  lever,  to  which  is  connected  the  needle-bar,  which  is  thus  recipro- 
cated up  anil  down.  The  needle,  which  ia  straight,  paasca  up  within  the  uecdle-bar,  and  is  clamped 
in  place  by  a  nul  which  is  acrewed  upon  the  lower  split  end  of  the  Utter.  The  preaser-foot  is  sup- 
ported by  the  stationary  G-shaped  arm  of  the  machine,  and  serves  to  hold  the  fabric  in  place  upon 
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the  Wble,     The  preaser-foot  is  held  down  by  n  BprinR,  and  is  lifted  bj  k  bhibU  cam-lever.    Tlie 
general  comtruction  ie  shown  in  lilg.  3861,  upon  wbicb  the  names  of  the  parts  are  marked. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Willcoi  &  Uibba  machine  lie  In  the  mechaaiam  for  producing  a 
twlsled-loop  Btitch,  wbii-h  was  patented  bf  Mr.  J.  £.  A.  Gibba,  and  in  the  auiomaljc  tension  devuiul 
bj  Ur.  Charles  II.  Willcoi.  In  the  stitch  mechaniBm,  a  rotating  hook  cauaea  the  relations  of  the 
threads  on  each  side  to  become  cbtnged  toward  each  other.  The  different  parts  of  tbe  hook  are 
shown  in  Fig.  SB52,  In  which  18  ia  the  shank,  19  the  point  of  the  hook,  20  the  "  cast^ff,"  and  21  the 
heel.    JiKit  the  shield  for  protecting  tbe  thread  from  ml.    In  Fig.  38fi3  tbe  needle,  having  descend- 


sen. 


SHM. 


stei. 


38B4. 


ed  to  tbe  lowest  point,  i.'arrying  down  the  thread,  his  just  bt^gun  to  ascend ;  and  a  loop  is  thrown  oft 

on  the  back  side  of  (he  needle  just  in  time  for  tbe  point  of  the  hook  to  CQtci  It.   As  the  needle  neca, 

the  hook,  moving  in  tbe  direction  of  (he  arrow,  pasaea  into  the  loop,  drawing  it  down  and  spreading 

it.     As  the  hook  advances  from  this  point  the  loop  begins  to  twiat;  thread  No.  1,  Hg.  88M,  moving 

to  the  rielit,  slides  off  the  shoulder  at  the  centre  of  the  hook  and  falla  down  (o  the  shank,  near  the 

shield  ^  while  the  heel,  21,  catches  (he  back  side  of  the  loop  2,  and  swinging  it  around  passes  into  the 

kwp  which  is  being  reveraed.     Aa  the  hook  still  advances  and  the  heel  paBscs  farther  into  tbe  loop, 

thread  No.  2  slides  into  the  an^le  at  the  centre 

of  the  book,  as  seen  in  Fi".  SS6S.    The  loop  is  »<m. 

now  complclel;  reversed,  thread  So.  2  being  on 

thla  aide  of  the  needle,  anil  thread  No.  I  on  the 

back  side.     While  the  old  loop  thus  twisted  and 

spread  out  Is  held  open  on  the  body  of  the  hook, 

the  point  It)  enters  the  new  loop  and  carries  it 

into  the  old  one,  ns  acen  in  Fi^;.  SSS8 ;  and  as  the  hook  continues  to  revolve,  the  cast-off,  20,  paascs 

out  of  the  old  loop  and  leaves  it  to  be  drawn  up  to  the  under  side  of  the  fabi'ic,  as  in  FIk.  S6&7, 

which  completes  the  atitch. 

The  position  of  (he  thread  in  the  twisted-loop  stitch  i«  shown  in  Fig.  SfKS.  In  Willcoi's  auto- 
malic  tension,  instead  of  aubjcoting  the  thread  (the  spool  containing  which  is  placed  on  a  carrying 
pep  above  the  fiied  arm  of  the  marfiine)  to  a  eontinuoUB  IcnBion  produced  by  partially  confining  it  in 
a  groove  or  clump  through  which  the  motion  of  the  machine  draws  it,  it  Is  made  to  posa  belireeD 


two  disks,  held  together  by  a  spiral  spring  firmly  enough  to  hold  the  thread  inflexibly  and  to  draw  it 
through  the  fabric  to  a  definite  distance,  until  more  ia  required  to  make  a  new  loop.  Tbe  strain  is 
then  relieved  by  a  amatl  rod  atriking  against  tbe  lower  end  of  another  rod  attached  (o  the  upper  disk. 
A  uniformity  in  the  drawing  up  of  each  stitch  is  thus  secured,  and  as  the  neceasity  for  change  in 
tension  when  different  aizea  of  thi-ead  or  Ihicknessea  of  cloth  are  used  is  done  away  nith,  no  proviaion 
is  made  for  change  by  the  operator. 

Aa  shown  in  Fig.  S8G1,  (he  main  shaft  extends  under  the  machine,  and  an  eccentric  on  this,  back 
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of  the  roUUng  hook,  enters  a  nlot  ii 
lengtb  of  the  stilch  U  regalated  by  w 
U  restricted  at  will. 

(3.)  Double-Thread  Chi IX -St ITCH  Michinis. —  The  Oroeer  it  Battr  Seiring  Maehiiu,  ehown  in  Fig. 
3N39,  uses  t<TO  Qcedlesi,  an  eje-pointcd  Deedlenbove  and  acurred  eye-jKiialed  needle  or  looper  beneath 
the  clotb-plalc.  Sloiion  is  given  to  the  lower  needle  O  as  folloirB ;  In  the  end  of  the  lower  vihratint; 
arm  ia  a  slot,  in  which  stanii^  the  post  T  resting  on  a  fixed  Btep.    The  portion  of  thie  poet  which 

passes  through  the  slot  in  the  ann  is  flattcnod 

d  of  a  spiral  form,  bo  tbst  it  is  camuid  to 

>ke  a  halt  rerolution  bj  the  upward  and  down- 

iil  iDOtiOD  of  the  arm.     The  under  thread  is 

,   taken  directlj  from  the  ori^na)  epool  AT,  thence 

passes  through  the  guide  L,  and  thenee  to  the 
.    looper.    The  relstive  motions  of  the  upper  needle 

(which  is  curved)  and  the  louper  are  so  timed 

IliBt  thej  Hlteraatel}'  enter  the  one  into  the  oth- 
er's loop,  and  thus  jiroducc  the  stitch  shown  in  Fi^'.  USflO.  The  tightening'  of  this  stitch  makts  a 
firm  knot.  Tlie  upper  needle  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  vibrating  ai-m  C.  The  main  sbaft  H 
rotates  under  the  bed'plale  A,  and  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  aim  C.  A  double 
cam  on  this  »haft,  combtacd  with  a  spring,  {pves  motion  to  the  ordinarj  four-motion  feed.  The 
length  of  stitch  ix  varied  by  the  time  which  the  feeiler  is  kept  out  of  conUct  with  the  cam  at  the  end 
of  the  backward  stroke.  B  is  the  stationary  arm  to  which  the  presser-foot  D  is  attached.  The 
upper  thread,  the  spool  of  which  is  shown  b1  H,  gels  its  tension  b;  passage  tiirougb  metal  disks  /, 
and  thence  passes  direcll)'  through  plain  guides  to  the 
needle.     A   light  spiral  sprin"  "   fl-  nvi-r  whwh  thp  *™'- 

thread  passes,  serves  to  kct 
when  the  sti-oin  is  relieved  by 
pair  of  small  nipper-spring.',  w 
bold  it  buck  long  enough  for  i 
II.  Waxed-Thread  Sevtini 
chiefly  used   for  sewing  up 
Khoe^,  in  hamess-nuiking,  and 
in^  Blitcbingof  leatlier.     E<i 
the  lock-^tilL'h  and  the  chain. 
714*  ICealM  A'o.  1  Wax.J^n 
ufacCured  by  the  Providence 
dence,  R.  ].,  Is  a  lock-stitch  m: 
alike  on  both  sides,  with  threat 
hard  wat     Referring  lo  Rji 
follows;  Power  is  transmitt« 
by  means  of  a  horizontal  shal 
tion-pulley  30,  and  also  the  d 
is  caused  t«  come  in  contact  i 
light  shaft,  by  pressure  on  tl 
11  incloiies  the  stilch-rejrister 
upper  end,  and  records  tlie  re 
13  is  a  hand  biia.nce-wheel. 
ing  motion,  through  lever  3! 
Attached   to  cam   33   is   cam 
preseer-bar  lever  40  and  pre 
pose  of  relieving  lo  a  ccr- 
tain  extent  the  pressure  on 
the  material  while  the  feed 
is  acting.    Cam  36  operates 
lever  41,  for  the  purpow  of 
giving  motion  (o  the  9hll^ 
tie.    Cum  3S  operates  the 
suparalor  4fl,   the   use   of 
which  ia  explained  farther 
on.    Cam  33,  through  the 
lever  34,  ^ves  horizontal 
motion  to  the  feed.    Cain 
32,   through    a  lever   not 
shown,  gives  motion  to  tin; 
whirl-ghart49;  and  cam  31 
gives  perpendicular  motion 

to  the  feed  throuirh  lever  20.  By  means  of  lever  2S.  cam  07  operates  at  Inlcrvals  the  brake  28,  piv. 
ing  increased  tension  on  the  s]>ool  H.  At  4S  is  the  shuttleholder,  and  at  15  the  crank-lever  which 
opernte»  it.  At  OS  in  shown  an  extra  face-plate  for  heavy  work.  The  shuttle,  which  holds  about 
1110  ft,  of  linen  thread,  is  round,  nbout  1 )  in.  in  diameter,  and  has  a  recess  on  the  side  of  which  is  a 
hook  lo  catch  the  thrcad-toop.  The  needle  is  straight  and  baibed.  The  operation  of  the  machine  is 
as  follows : 
The  spool  34,  after  being  filled  with  hard-woicd  thread  by  a  waxing  machine  provided  for  the 
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purpose,  is  adjusted  in  place,  and  the  thread  is  drawn  up  through  the  whirl-  or  looper-shaft  49,  and 
tht-floc  through  the  needle-plate.  The  looper-shaft  has  an  oscillating  motion,  and  its  object  is  to  wind 
the  thread  around  and  upon  the  hook  of  the  needle  when  the  latter  has  fully  descended.  When  the 
loop  is  drawn  up  on  the  hook  of  the  needle  to  its  extreme  hei^t,  the  point  of  the  separator  46  entera 
the  loop  and  spreads  it.  The  needle  next  descends  a  short  distance,  simply  to  release  the  loop  and 
leave  it  on  the  separator,  and  then  returns.  The  instant  the  needle  casts  off  the  loop  upon  the  sepa- 
rator, the  hooked  point  of  the  shuttle  enters  it  and  starts  around.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  shuttle 
are  two  holes,  opposite  one  another,  above  and  corresponding  to  which  holes  are  pins  connected  to 
an  upright  spindle  inside  the  shuttle-box.  These  pins  have  a  walking-beam  motion,  rising  alternately, 
so  that  one  of  them  is  in  constant  contact  with  the  shuttle,  while  they  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  thread  around  the  same.  As  soon  as  half  the  loop  or  one  strand  of  thread  is  engaged  in 
the  hook  recess  in  the  shuttle,  the  latter  oscillates,  the  pins  lifting  at  the  proper  time  to  let  the  goods 
pass,  and  the  Teed-point  moving  the  goods  along.  While  the  above  is  taking  place,  the  needle 
descends,  catches  the  under  thread,  and  rises.  Meantime,  the  book  on  the  shuttle  has  carried  one 
side  of  the  loop  entirely  around  it.  The  two  parts  of  the  loop  are  thus  brought  together,  and,  the 
thread  having  just  slipped  off  the  separator,  the  loop  is  left  with  the  shuttle-thread  loose  within  it. 
The  stitch  is  6nally  drawn  tight  and  Into  the  body  of  the  material  by  the  rising  of  the  needle.  Fig. 
8862  shows  the  stitch  and  the  manner  of  making  it. 

Loop-StUeh  Waxed-Thread  Sewing  Maehines. — In  waxed-thread  sewing  machines  which  make  the 
loop  stitch,  an  awl  is  usually  employed,  which  is  driven  downward  through  the  leather  by  the  upper 
mechanism.  When  the  awl  rises,  the  needle,  which  is  hooked  or  barbed,  follows  it  through  the  mate- 
rial, and  receives  a  thread-loop  from  a  small  horizontally  swinging  arm,  which  is  supported  by  the 
arm  or  upper  portion  of  the  machine.  When  the  needle  descends,  it  carries  a  loop  of  thread  through 
the  loop  last  formed.  The  feeding  of  the  work  through  the  machine  is  effected  by  a  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  needle. 

III.  Shoe-Sewino  Machines. — ^The  sewing  machine  for  boots  and  shoes  was  for  some  time  made 
similar  to  the  ordinary  leather-sewinsr  machines.    This,  however,  did  not  reach  the  inside  of  the 
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shoe  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  sew  the  upper  to  the  insole,  although  stitches  could  be  put  on  the 
outside  which  sewed  the  soles  together.  The  shoe-sewing  machines  as  at  present  made  produce 
either  the  loop  or  lock  stitch. 

The  McKay  Shoe-Semng  Machine  is  a  lock-stitch  machine,  and  has  for  its  essential  feature  a  device 
at  the  end  of  the  jack,  inside  the  shoe,  which  acts  in  concert  with  the  needle.  This  device  is  called 
the  whirl,  and  is  represented  at  A  in  Fig.  3863.  It  is  simply  a  small  ring  having  bevel-teeth  on  its 
exterior,  so  that  it  is  rotated  by  the  pinion  B.  This  pinion  receives  its  motion  by  the  rods  and  bevel- 
gearing,  which  communicates  with  a  cam  movement  in  the  rear  of  the  upper  part  of  the  machine. 
The  whirl  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  horn,  and  the  waxed  thread  from  the  spool  is  led  through  a  side 
anerture  in  it.  The  needle,  represented  in  Fig.  3864,  passes  down  through  a  central  orifice  in  the 
whirl.  A  shoe  is  placed  on  the  horn,  and  the  stitching  is  commenced  preferably  at  or  near  the 
shank.  As  the  stitching  proceeds,  the  horn  is  rotated,  and  the  shoe  moved  thereon  so  as  to  bring  it 
properly  under  the  action  of  the  needle.  The  end  of  the  horn  is  covered  by  a  plate  in  which  is  an 
orifice  over  the  whirl.  The  hooked  needle,  after  penetrating  the  sole  resting  on  the  horn,  has  the 
waxed  thread  laid  in  its  hook  by  the  whirl,  and  in  ascending  it'draws  a  loop  of  thread  through  the 
sole  and  upper.  A  cast-off,  /T,  Fig.  8864,  closes  the  hook  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  loop  while 
the  shoe  is  moved  for  a  new  stitch ;  and  when  the  needle  next  descends,  it  passes  through  the  loc^p 
on  its  shank  and  draws  a  new  loop  up  through  it,  in  this  way  enchaining  one  loop  with  another. 
Just  en6u<rh  thread  i.<«  drawn  from  the  spool  to  form  a  stitch,  this  action  being  automatic  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  material  being  sewn.  The  feed-point  has  a  reciprocating  motion  which 
pushes  the  work  under  the  needle- 

The  Good}icar  and  McKay  Sensing  Machine  is  of  different  constniclion  from  that  described,  it  hav- 
ing a  straight  awl  and  circular  needle.  The  latter  works  in  a  circle  of  less  than  2  in.  in  diameter. 
Another  important  feature  is  the  needle-guard,  working  concentrically  with  the  needle,  forming  a 
brace  which  Buppoi*ts  the  point  of  the  needle  in  entering  the  work  and  in  drawing  up  the  stitch, 
thereby  preventing  the  springing  or  breaking  of  needles.  In  operation,  this  brace  or  support  goes 
down  with  the  ne(*(Ile  until  the  point  of  the  needle  enters  the  work,  and  there  remains  until  the  needle 
returns,  supporting  it  close  to  the  barb,  when  the  greatest  strain  comes  upon  it  in  drawing  up  the 
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Biitch.     The  esgential  portions  of  tbU  mitchinc,  Ibe  Carved  needle  brang  represented  u  entering  the 
9hoe-Bo1e,  are  ghown  in  Fig.  3S66. 

The  keaU  Lotk-Stiich  Shot-Seairtg  Machine,  represented    in  ilg.  3866,  is  the  same  in  shuttle 
mechanism  and  in  general  cjnstructiAi  a»  the  waicd-ibreul  machine  b;  the  same  makers,  described 
on  page  T14.     Ita  essential  advantage  is  the  pro- 
duction of  tbe  lock  stilch.     The  shoe  or  boot,  after  SOM. 


coarser  tliread  ciiher  at  top  or  bottom,  as  dei^ired. 

IV.  DcTTONHOLB  iSD  EvKLBT-MAKIMa  HiCBWES. — The  National  Bvtlonholi  ifaekine  is  representeil 
in  Pi;.  3S67.  .The  fcrdin;;  mechanism  ie  the  peculiar  feature  of  this  machine,  the  stttcb-fonning  me- 
chanistn  bein^  ideuilcal  with  ibe  Wheeler  k  Wilson  No.  7  machine.  On  the  driring-shaft  of  the 
machine  u  fastened  a  switch.cain,  which  projects  throu)^  an  aperture  made  in  the  bed-plate.  Work- 
ing in  this  cam  ia  a  follower,  which  ia  adjusted  at  one  end  of  one  of  two  driTins-lerers.  These  haTc 
tlieir  fulcnims  at  their  opposite  euda,  and  are  joined  together  by  an  adjustable  link,  vhich  ia  sevuted 
to  the  driving-levers  bj  means  of  sliding  block;!.  Ore^  of  these  levera  is  secured  to  a  driving-plate 
gibbed  on  the  bcd-plaie.  To  theoppo^ite  ^ideof  thin  sliding  plate  is  attached  a  cloth-clamp  and  plate, 
between  which  is  placed  the  material  in  which  buttonholes  are  to  be  made.  Tlio  i-eciprocating  motion 
wliicb  the  follower  receives  from  liic  SKitch-cam  is  conveyed  through  the  levers  and  sliding  plate  to 
this  clolh-clamp,  and  given  the  nceea^^nrj'  vibrator;  motion  re<|uisite  to  form  the  buttonhole  or  over- 
ed^e  Btitch.  This  vibrniion  ia  limed  to  take  place  immediately  after  the  needle  leaves  and  before  it 
riienterethe  fabric.  On  this  vibralinj;  slidin;;  plate  is  falcrumed  a  feed-lever,  irhicb  is  also  adjustabl? 
connected  t6  a  feed-arm  gibbed  in  ways  to  the  bed-plate.  The  vibration  of  the  sliding  plate  imparts  the 
motion  by  means  of  this  ann  and  lever  lo  a  feed-doe,  which  revolves  a  rateliet-wheel.  The  revolution 
of  this  wheel  gives  motion  through  a  variable-motion  device  lo  a  wheel  which  is  geared  to  a  feed-disk, 
said  wheel  being  revolved  twice  to  one  revolution  of  the  feed-diak-  This  feed-disk  \*  slotted  in  its  upper 
surface.  In  this  slot  is  adjustably  connected  a  pitman  which  at  the  other  end  is  I'ccured  to  a  feed-plate 
working  Iwo  ways  in  an  independent  chanse-plnte,  which  is  adjusted  upon  the  vibrator  aa  ahown.  To 
this  feed-plale  is  attached  the  cloth.clamp  before  referred  to.  The  action  of  the  feed-disk  and  pitman 
OS  a  crank-wheel  and  cmnk  imparts  the  feeding  or  longitudinal  slep-bj-slep  motion  to  the  elotb-clomp, 
moving  the  fabric  placed  therein  in  that  direction,  while  the  lateral  redprocating  motion  is  imparted 
by  means  of  the  switch-cam  levers  and  vibrating  plate  before  described,  thus  making  the  over-edge 
siiiches  along  the  aidcof  the  buttonhole.  When  tbe  end  of  the  buttonhole  la  reached,  a  cam  correctly 
adjusted  on  the  shaft  of  the  feed-disk,  working  against  a  cam-strap,  moves  the  independent  cliange- 
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plate  and  the  clotb-cUm|)  nttached  thereto,  bringin;;  tbe  unelilched  Me  at  the  buttonhole  under  the 
DGed]c,  while  the  natural  reverse  moiemeDt  of  the  piimBii  in  the  feed-disk  or  crank-wheel  csueee  the 
maTerial  to  be  moved  id  tbe  oppoeile  direction,  thus  lajicg  tbe  BtllcheB  in  this  second  ode  of  the  but- 
tonhole the  same  as  and  pnrallel  with  the  sEde  finit  worktd.  Tbe  action  of  this  cam-strap  and  cbaoge- 
plate  is  so  gradual  from  side  1«  Bide  that  a  number  of  Blitcheaare  interlocked  BcroBa  ^le  ende.  Thus 
tbe  buttonhole  is  automatically  worked  on  both  aidea  aud  barred  at  both  ends  without  handling  or 
Bloppiug  the  machine.  The  qualitj  or  ctoBeueas  of  the  Btitcbes  can  be  changed  bj  moring  the  screw 
sbann,  which  works  in  the  feed-arm,  tberebj  giving  more  or  less  motion  to  the  feed-lever  and  ratchet, 
and  ccnsequentlj  through  the  interveoiiig  mechaniam  to  the  cloth-plate  and  clamp,  and  its  step-by- 
It  mentioned  abore.    The  depth  of  Tibralion  is  changeable  at  will  bjthc  adjustable  link 


oonnecting  the  two  levers,  whidi  connect  tbe  follower  in  the  awitch-cam  with  the  Blfdtn)[  plate.    The 

length  of  buttonhole  is  varied  as  desired  by  the  connection  of  the  pitman  with  the  slottvd  feed-disk. 
Moving  this  connection  to  the  outer  surface  gives  a  longer  buttonhole,  and  toward  the  centre  a  shorter 
one.  The  cutting  space  in  the  centre  of  this  buttonhole  is  changeable  by  a  thumb-screw  that  changes 
the  fulcrum  of  the  cam-strap  against  which  the  change-cam  on  the  feed-disk  shaft  operates. 

The  AWionoZ  KyM  Mfiehine  is  the  same  as  the  National  buttonhole  machine  so  far  an  the  stitch- 
forming  mechanism  and  the  cam  on  the  driving-shaft,  follower,  and  the  two  drivinff-levera  are  con- 
cerned. Connecting  with  the  la.st  of  these  two  driving  leveie  by  an  adjustable  link  is  a  third  lever, 
(ulcrumed  to  the  bed-plate  and  connected  at  the  other  end  with  a  sliding  plate.  The  plate  has  fast- 
ened to  It  a  dog  operating  on  a  ratchet-wheel  which  is  located  directly  under  the  needle  of  the  machine. 
This  ratcbet-vheel,  the  upper  portion  of  which  forms  a  revolving  doth-plate,  haa  in  its  upper  surface 
inserted  a  number  of  sharp  points  ov  pins..  In  the  centre  of  this  plate,  and  projecting  through  it,  la 
a  slotted  finger  or  stud  that  is  secured  to  a  sliding  cloth-plate.  Thia  sliding  plate  also  has  a  slot  cut 
in  its  surface  to  admit  of  the  needle  onletinf!.  This  sliding  cloth-plate  is  attached  to  the  regular 
sliding  plate  of  the  machine,  which  gives  it  a  vibratory  motion,  at  the  same  time  that  tbe  revolution 
of  the  ratchet-wheel  and  fced-ptale  gives  the  circular  feeding  action  to  the  material.  In  the  place 
of  the  cloth. clamp  of  the  sewing  machine  is  s  drcular  foot  that  clamps  the  material  securely  to  the 
revolving  feed-plale,  and,  by  its  foroe  in  pressing  the  material  asninat  the  slotted  finger,  causes  this 
finger  to  perforate  the  material,  making  the  hole  of  the  eyelet.  This  hole  is  varied  by  usinfj;  a  larger 
or  tmallcr  finger.  All  variations  of  depth  of  vibration,  qualities  of  siiteh,  etc,  are  accomplished  by 
tiio  moving  of  thumb  screws  that  cluinpe  the  fulcrums  of  the  various  levers. 

V.  Book-Sewino  Hachines  are  used  to  stitch  together  the  sheets  or  signatures  which  make  up  the 
body  of  a  book.  In  hand-binding,  after  a  book  has  been  pressed  in  the  sinashing  machine,  it  passes 
to  a  sawing  machine  preparatory  to  sewint;.  Several  volumes  are  taken  together,  and  by  means  of 
revolving  sawa  cuts  (nsually  five)  are  made  in  the  backs,  of  a  bIic  sufficient  to  admit  the  bands  of 
twine  to  which  the  sheets  are  sewed.  The  sewer  lia>i  a  nooden  frame,  which  consists  of  a  table  with 
two  upright  sci-ewa,  supporlinj;  a  horizontal  and  adjustahle  rod,  to  which  three  s'ronK  bands  faalenea 
on  the  table  are  attached  at  distances  corresponding  to  the  three  inner  saw-mnrks.  The  sewer  places 
the  first  sheet  asainst  the  baud?,  and  pasBcs  the  needle  from  the  first  cut  or  kettle-stitch  to  the  in- 
rfde  of  tbe  sheet,  then  out  and  in  at  every  band,  embracing  each  with  the  thread,  until  the  bottom  is 
reached.  The  next  sheet  is  sewed  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately until  the  last. 
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Sm^'i  Book-Semnff  Hachint,  the  invenlion  of  Ur.  D.  H.  SidjlIi  of  Hartford,  Cono.,  \»  represent- 
ei  in  Figs.  3HB8  to  SH7S.  Tbia  sjipHrulus  ie  remarkable  not  011I7  for  the  great  ia^eniiitj  of  its  con- 
struction, but  for  the  rapiditj  with  which  it  opemtea  aud  the  strength  of  its  finished  work.  It  U 
capable  of  sewing  SU  signatures  pei'  miQul«,  and  ineertB  8  separate  threads  if  need  be,  anj  one  of 
which  tnaj  be  cut  or  broken  without  impairing  the  holding  at  the  others.  The  machine,  nhicb  is 
represented  in  perspective  in  Pig.  3868,  uses  8  spools,  and  is  capable  of  geiing  any  book  id  length 
within  the  comimsa  of  il9  supporting-bBr  and  up  to  B  iuches  in  thickness,  (hi  the  left  of  the  ina- 
chine  in  Fig.  SSUB  i^  a  pivoted  upii^ht  I'od  A  having  four  radial  anas.    This  tod  hu  an  up  ftnd 


down  moTement  in  it'  bonrings,  and  also  a  movement  of  rotation.  The  attendant  begins  by  placinR 
a  signature  or  folded  sheet  over  the  arni,  which  projects  directly  toward  him.  The  paper  is  adjusted 
and  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  clip  S.  By  the  action  of  the  cam  shown  beneath  the  machine  and  the 
arm  connected  therewith,  the  upright  rod  A  is  rotated  and  at  the  same  time  raised.  Deanwhile  the 
four  presscr-fect  shown  are  swung  upward,  so  that  the  sheet  by  the  rotation  and  subsequent  rising  of 
the  rod  and  arm  is  brotifiht  directly  under  the  needles,  when  the  prcssers  close  down  nn  it;  at  the 
xiijjc  time  a  stop  strikes  the  clip  B  and  rai^s  it.    The  signature  is  then  in  the  position  shown  In  fig. 
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gSSS.  Kcrcrridg  now  lo  Fig.  SBSH,  tbc  clip  B  Ib  ehowa  reieed.  Working  in  guards  on  s  ci«BB-bar  of 
the  mactiine  aru  two  curved  needles.  One  needle  la  sboMn  in  full  size  in  tig.  S8T0.  A  needle  C,  u 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  is  represented  in  >  ig,  SSflU  IB  hnvin;;  passed  down  tlirough  the  b&eb  of 
th«  sheet.  This  It  is  enabled  lo  do  by  s  suitable  recess  made  In  the  swinging  onn.  The  point  of  tiis 
needle  bu  sn  eye,  and  through  this  the  thread  has  previously  been  plaoGd.  As  the  needle-point 
emerges  from  the  paper  a  long  horizontal  ncedlo  comes  forwiird  from  the  reur  of  tbe  machine  and 
passes  through  the  loop  of  the  thread.  The  end  of  this  needle  just  entering  the  loop  is  shown  in  Fig. 
3809.  The  curved  neeillc  then  is  retracted,  the  supporting  arm  descends,  aod  the  sheet  is  left  held  up 
by  the  stitch  and  pressed  back  against  the  preceding  sheets  by  the  pressera.  in  the  same  way  as 
already  described,  another  sijfnaturc  is  now  brought  ioto  pkee.  This  time,  honevor,  the  curved  needle 
C  does  not  act,  bul  the  stitch  is  made  in  precisely  siroiUr  way  by  the  opposite  curved  needle  D,  Fig. 
3^69.  The  loop  from  this  needle  is  taken  by  the  same  stisi^'bt  needle  as  before,  as  its  point  comes 
out  at  the  same  place.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  needles  C  sod  I>  conBtilule,  so  lo  speak,  a 
pair,  and  that  they  operate  in  turn  on  alternate  signatures.  From  Y\%.  S86S  it  will  also  be  noticed  that 
there  are  four  pairs  or  sets  of  these  curved  needles,  anil  that,  as  all  work  alike,  the  iGft-hantl  needles 
put  the  stitch  in  the  fii-st  siguature,  for  example,  the  right-band  ones  in  the  next,  and  so  on.  This 
will  be  more  clenily  understood  fi'om  Fi^'.  3871,  whieh  represents  the  backs  of  a  series  of  sheets. 
Uere  the  long  horiiontal  needles  which  move  out  from  the  rear  are  shown  at  f,  carrying  the  loops, 
the  positions  of  the  stitches  in  alternate  signatures  being  indicated  by  the  (lotted  lines.  The  object 
of  thus  alternating  stitches  is  to  make  the  finished  book  of  even  thickness.  In  Fig!  3872  are  shown 
the  horizontal  needle  and  the  sheets  suspended  theretioni  by  the  loops,  in  perspective.  In  the  end 
of  the  needle  is  on  eye.  After  the  desired  number  ot  signatures  have  been  sewed,  a  piece  of  stout 
cord  is  rove  through  the  needle-ejes,  and  then  the  frame  carrying  all  four  needles  is  retracted.  The 
effect  of  this  is  lo  draw  the  cords  through  all  the  loops,  thus  firmly  locking  the  stitches.  Jl  will  be 
clear  that  not  only  are  the  pairs  of  adjacent  stitches  made  by  each  pair  of  curved 
needles  entirely  independent  of  all  other  stitches  made  by  other  sets  of  needles,  but  ^'^ 

that  the  stileh  made  by  the  right-hand  needle  of  each  pair  is  independent  of  the  stitch 
made  by  the  left-hand  needle. 
The  nicchauiam  by  which  the  operations  above  described  are  effected  is  exceedingly 
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rimplB.    An  automatic  tension  keeps  a  uniform  strain  on  the  thraads,  and  a  novel 
clutch  on  the  driving-wheel  enables  the  operator  to  govern  tbe  action  of  tbe  machine. 

II  may  be  added  that  this  machine  if  but  a  sii^le  representative  of  a  series  of  devices 
of  similar  nature  by  the  same  inventor.  The  principle  of  ore  of  these,  for  sewing  in 
strips  of  raw  hide  in  the  backs  of  heavy  books,  is  represented  in  Fig.  3B73.    After  the 
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badcB  are  sawed,  each  signature  is  so  lifted  and  adjusted  that  certain  portions  of  its 
edge  are  pushed  aside.  Eye-pointed  needles  then  pass  through  the  portions  of  the 
edge  not  bent  down,  and  over  the  raw-hide  strips  laid  in  place,  as  shown.  The  stitches 
are  locked  in  the  middle  as  already  described. 

VI.  OvEBHiND  OB  BfUKiNO-STrrcH  Sewino  SUcHiNis.— The  principal  renresmlallve 
of  IhisclasHof  apparatus  is  the  Lai ng  overhead  sewing  machine,  used  for  slilehing  seams 
of  heavy  hags.  An  illustrated  description  of  the  mechanism  appears  in  the  Sdtnlific  Ameriean, 
xiivii.,  1  le.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  means  of  making  the  stitch.  The  needle 
is  caused  to  pass  completely  through  the  fabric  from  "overhead  "  lo  the  under  side,  and  then,  pase- 
ing  upward  round  the  edge,  once  more  pierces  and  passes  through  the  material,  and  so  on.  This  is 
a  copy  of  the  action  of  hand  sewing  in  making  a  seam  where  the  thread  or  cotton  continually  encir- 
cles the  two  edges  which  are  brought  together  to  be  united.  This  effect,  or  stitch,  is  produiHl  by  a 
circular  helical  needle,  which  makes  two  or  three  turns  round  a  central  spindle.  The  interior  diame- 
ter of  tbe  drcular  needle  is  oonsiderably  greater  than  that  of  the  spindle  within  it ;  and  as  the  driving- 
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band  is  uraDged  by  guIde-puUcjs  to  puw  onl;  round  one  side  of  the  needle  and  tpindle,  the  needle 
is  thu8  preiHed  awBj  from  the  Bplndic  u]>on  one  aide,  iinil  is  suitably  placed  for  piercing  tho  material 
as  it  revotves.  One  end  ot  ihe  Hpiral  needle  is  of  course  sharpened,  and  the  other  end  by  ■  hook 
engages  the  thread,  and  thus  caniee  it  Ciii'oii;;h  anJ  through  the  material,  making  a  tapping  stitch 
round  the  edges  of  the  scam,  which  cannot  thus  lie  distinguished  from  hand-seoing  except  by  iu 
regularity  and  evenness. 

SEWING-MACHINE  ATTACHMENTS, 
machine  to  increase  its  capabilities.    Ttacy  ai 


nary  fabrics,  anil  for  euch  do  not  materially  differ  in  esaential  paiiiculars.     Those  here  illustrated 
are  spcdally  oontriTed  for  application  to  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  madiine. 

lAc  Flaie-Oauffe,  Fig.  3ST4,  is  attached  to  the  clotb-plate  by  means  of  a  thumb-^rcw,  so  that  it 
can  be  set  at  any  desired  diatance  from  the  needle.     It 
ia  used  M  a  guide  to  enable  a  line  of  stitching  to  be  ^^^' 

made  at  uniform  distaiioe  from  the  edge  of  the  fabi'ic. 


7^  Qaillmg  or  Botom  Oaugf,  Fig.  387fi,  U  attached 
to  the  preeser  foot.  The  work  is  paa»id  beneath  it  The 
finger  of  the  gauge  is  set  to  serve  us  a  guide  for  the  edge 
of  a  told  when  stitching  Hhin-bosomi,  or  for  a  preceding  line  of  stitching  when  it  is  used  for  quilling. 

TIte  Hemma;  sbawo  separate  in  Fig.  3870  and  attached  in  Fig.  38T7,  is  substituted  for  the  ordi- 
nary presscr-foot.     The  fabric  to  be  bcmtoed  \a  passed  with  ita  edge  entering  the  scroti,  the  latter 
being  BO  shaped  as  to  told  the  edge  of  the 
cloth  over  twice,  as  is  done  in  hand-hem-  ^^' 


ming.    The  told  then  passes  under  the  nee- 
dle and  Is  stitched  down. 

Tin  Cordtr,  shown  separate  in  Fig.  3878  and  attached  in  Fig.  St'iV,  is  used  to  place  a  cord  be- 
tween thicknesses  of  cloth.  It  is  aititchcd  to  the  presser-foot,  and  has  a  tube  which  conducts  the 
cord  close  to  the  line  of  stitching  which  holds  it  in  place. 
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KtiJPtTt  are  uaed  (or  luaklns 
raffles  OD  fabric  while  the  eauic 
ia  twin;  stitched,  the  ruffle  be- 
in:;  gathered  and  the  band  se  weil 
HiiuultaneouBlj.  This  la  done  in 
two  different  wajs.  Fig.  3SS0  ti 
method  the  band  to  which  (he  rul 


.  ,  ,.  that  the  feed  will  flrtl  aeiie 

the  ruffle  nnd  carry  it  forward  until  the  teeth  pass  the  edge  of  the  se]iBralor  and  engage  the  band 


also,  both  are  then  moTed  forward  together,  the  rutHe  being  moved  a  faster  distance  than  the  band 
at  each  stitch,  thiia  causing  its  fultneae,  the  amount  of  which  is  controlled  by  the  small  lever  shown 
•bore  tbe  de^ce. 

In  Toofs  Standard 
raffler,  repreeented  in 
Fig.  SB81.  thcraffiing 
mechanism  is  entirc- 
Ij  independent  of  the 
feed.  The  adTsntagc 
of  this  i«  that  the 
raffle,  being  placed 
above  the  band,  can 
be  plainlj  seen  and 
more  easily  regulated 
to  the  desired  full- 
Dees.  The  gathering 
mechanism  consists 
of  a  blade  or  knife, 
which  cither  pulls  the 
ruffle  into  gathers  or 
folds  it  into  a  succes- 
sion of  small  plaits. 
The  device  is  attached 
to  the  tied  of  the  ma- 
chine b;  loeans  of 
the  thumb-screw  T. 
The  ruffling  blade  is 
actuated  by  the  lever 
2,  which  connects  it 
to  the  needle-bar,  and 
the  fullness  is  regulfu 
ted  by  the  star-shaped 
screw  nenr  the  lever. 

T/u  Bindfr,  and  the  same  in  place,  arc  shown  respectively  in  figs-  S882  and  3B83.  tt  Is  attached 
to  the  cloth-plate  by  screws.  The  material  is  passed  through  it  as  shown,  and  guidce  are  set  to  the 
proper  width.  Pig,  S%Si  represents  the  Beam-stay  foot  or  trimmer,  which  Is  used  for  stitching  atay- 
Uading  over  scams  to  strengthen  them,  and  also  for  sewing  trimming  upon  clothing.     It  Is  substi- 
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tuted  in  place  of  the  ordinary  steel  presser-foot,  and  the  stay-binding  is  passed  up  through  the  &m 
and  down  through  the  second  slot,  as  shown. 

7'he  Braider  is  represented  in  Fig.  8885.  A  piece  of  glass,  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  3886,  is  in- 
serted in  the  presser-foot,  and  through  a  hole  in  this  the  braid  is  passed  and  thence  conducted  under 
the  needle.    The  pattern  is  usually  first  stamped  on  the  fabric. 

T/ie  Ihxck'Marker  is  represented  in  Fig.  8887.  It  is  attached  to  the  cloth-plate  by  a  screw.  The 
loose  cud  of  the  connecting-rod  j  is  inserted  in  the  tube  k.  The  gauge  a  is  set  as  far  from  the 
needle  as  the  width  of  the  tuck  is  desired  to  be ;  and  the  end  of  the  operating  lever  b  is  placed  under 
the  end  of  the  needle-bar,  with  the  end  passing  through  the  eyelet.  The  damp^screw  p  on  the 
gauge  is  then  loosened,  and  the  creaser  g  is  set  as  far  forward  as  it  is  desired  to  fold  the  cloth  for 
the  next  tuck.    The  fabric  is  placed  beneath  the  spring  U 

The  Sfam-TVimmer. — Fig.  8888  represents  an  ingenious  device  for  trimming  seams  of  leather 
work.  The  knife  D  is  attached  to  the  trimmer-bar  C.  It  is  thrown  out  of  action  by  means  of  the 
knob  Bf  by  which  the  rocker-shaft  A  is  drawn  forward,  causing  the  knife  to  be  lifted  and  held  up 
by  the  spring.  To  set  the  blade  in  operation,  the  knob  at  the  top  of  the  trimmer-bar  C  is  pressed 
down  when  the  needle  is  at  its  highest  point.  Fig.  3889  represents  the  rolling  presser-foot,  which  is 
preferable  when  leather  is  being  stitched. 

SHAFTING.  Under  this  generic  term  is  now  included  all  that  series  of  mechanism  which  is  used 
to  convey  motion  from  the  motor  to  the  machine. 

Shafts,  once  made  of  heavy  timbers  supported  by  iron  gudgeons,  are  now  replaced  by  light,  polished 
iron  bars,  turned  cylindrical  and  carefully  straightened,  to  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum  and  to  keep 
the  rotating  mass  in  perfect  balance ;  and  by  the  best  makers  they  are  also  ground  to  standard  gauges 
to  insure  a  sufficiently  uniform  diameter.  Shafts  thus  finished  are  known  commercially  by  the  size  of 
bars  from  which  they  are  made,  but  really  measure  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  less  in  diameter  (one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch,  or  by  some  makera  one-tenth,  being  required  for  finishing).  Some  manufacturers, 
however,  planish  shafts  by  passing  them  through  rolls,  etc. ;  these  shafts,  known  as  eold-roUed^  have 
an  actual  diameter  equal  to  their  nominal  diameter. 

Shafts,  once  sold  by  the  pound,  are  now  sold  by  the  running  foot,  and  the  principal  dealers  keep  a 
stock  of  the  usual  lengths  ready  finished  on  hand ;  these  lengths  are  generally  accommodated  to  the 
usual  distances  between  the  floor-beams  in  mills,  and  vary  from  8  to  22  ft.,  the  hangers  generally 
being  placed  7,  8,  9,  10,  or  sometimes  even  11  ft.  apart.  This  distance  in  a  measure  dctennines  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft  to  be  used,  a  larger  diameter  being  of  course  required  to  span  the  longer  bays ; 
for  shafts  are  subject  to  two  kinds  of  stress,  the  torsional  one  of  transmitting  power,  and  a  lateral 
one  between  bearings,  where  the  shaft  acts  as  a  beam  fixed  at  both  ends  and  deflected  by  gravity  or 
by  the  pull  of  the  belts.  A  shaft  abundantly  strong  to  resist  the  torsional  stress  if  properly  sup- 
ported, may  yet  sag  by  its  own  weight  between  the  bearings  if  these  are  not  sufficiently  close  to- 
gether. Hangers  may  be  separated  by  from  6  to  9  ft.  under  ordinary  circumstances.  By  diminishing 
the  size  of  the  shaft  and  increasing  the  number  of  bearings,  we  diminish  the  weight  of  the  mass  to 
be  moved,  and  consequently  its  momentum  and  inertia  and  the  resultant  friction.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  cases  where,  from  scarcity  of  water  or  other  cause,  it  becomes  necessary  to  economize  to 
the  greatest  extent  in  the  use  of  power,  the  very  lightest  shafts  are  employed,  and  hangers  are 
placed  at  exceedingly  close  intervals,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  additional  hangers  of  long  drop  arc 
placed  beside  each  pulley. 

As  rigidity  between  bearings  is  deemed  so  desirable,  it  is  frequently  obtained  without  materially 
increasing  the  journal-friction  by  employing  large  shafts,  but  reducing  them  at  their  bearings  to  a 
considerably  smaller  diameter.  Thus  a  6*inch  shaft  might  be  turned  down  for  4-inch  bearings,  and 
by  this  means  the  surface  velocity  of  the  journal,  and  consequently  its  tendency  to  heat,  would  be  di- 
minished ;  while  the  shoulders  thus  formed  would  abut  against  the  boxes  and  prevent  end  motion  of 
the  shaft.  In  the  absence  of  such  diminished  bearings,  collars  are  used  to  prevent  longitudinal 
motion  in  the  bearings,  and  arc  either  shrunk  or  welded  on  and  turned  up  in  place,  or  secured  by 
set-screws.  Collars  should  be  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  same  bearings,  and  not,  as  they  are  some- 
times put,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  line  of  shafting.  Differences  in  temperature  will  constantly  alter 
the  length  of  the  line,  and  thus  bring  the  collars  too  far  apart  or  too  close  together.  For  example, 
in  a  line  of  390  ft.  (not  an  excessive  length)  the  increment  will  be  about  onc-thirty-second  of  an 
inch  per  degree  F. ;  and  a  change  from  winter  to  summer-^»«ay  from  40""  to  98" — ^would  increase  the 
longth  of  the  line  1|  J  inch  ;  that  is,  if  the  collars  were  right  in  the  winter,  they  would  allow  nearly 
2  in.  of  end  motion  in  midsummer,  if  they  were  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  boxes.  Within  recent 
years  the  speed  of  line-shafts,  especially  in  cotton-mills,  has  been  greatly  increased,  some  mills 
running  at  as  high  as  400  revolutions  per  minute ;  but  800  and  200  revolutions  are  more  oomroon 
speeds.  Machine-shop  shafts  should  run  at  about  120  revolutions,  while  those  for  wood-working 
purposes  run  at  about  240  revolutions. 

In  order  to  find  the  maximum  tordonal  stress  that  may  he  transmitted  by  a  shaft  within  good  work- 
ing  limits,  multiply  the  cube  of  the  diameter  in  inches  by  18.6  for  east  iron,  by  27.7  for  wrought 
iron,  or  by  67.2  for  steel.     The  product  is  the  torsional  stress  in  statical  foot-pounds. 

To  find  the  diameter  of  a  shaft  capcUfla  of  transmitting  a  given  iorhional  kress  toithin  good  work- 
ing limits,  divide  the  torsional  stress  in  statical  foot-pounds  by  18.6  for  cast  iron,  by  27.7  for  wrought 
iron,  or  by  67.2  for  steel.  The  cube  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  diameter  in  inches.  The  torsional 
stress  is  expressed  by  the  pixxluct  of  the  actual  torsional  force  in  pounds  by  the  radial  distance  in 
feet  at  which  it  is  applied. 

To  find  the  maximum  horse-power  transmitted  by  a  shaft  tciihin  good  tcorking  limits^  multiply  the 
cube  of  the  diameter  in  inches  by  the  speed  in  turns  per  minute,  and  divide  by  286  for  cast  iron,  by 
190  for  wrought  iron,  or  by  92  for  steel.     The  quotient  is  the  horse-power. 

To  find  the  diameter  of  a  sliaft  capafAe,  wiiJiin  good  toorking  limilSj  of  transmitting  a  given  horse- 
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power  J  multiply  the  horse-power  by  286  for  cast  iron,  by  100  for  wrought  iron,  or  by  92  for  steel, 
and  divide  by  the  speed  in  turns  per  minute.  The  cube  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  diameter  in  inches. 
To  find  the  ipeed  required  for  trantmitiing  a  given  horse-power^  multiply  the  horse-power  by  286 
for  cast  iron,  by  190  for  wrought  iron,  or  by  92  for  steel,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  cube  of  the  di* 
ameter  in  inches.    The  quotient  is  the  speed  in  turns  per  minute. 

Table  showing  Strength  of  Bound  Wroughi-Jron  Shafting  {Clark). 
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Frietional  Resistance  of  Shafting.— The  frictional  resistance  of  horizontal  shafting,  running  on  cylin- 
drical journals,  has'been  determined  by  Morin  and  Webber.  (See  Journal  of  tlte  Franklin  Institute^ 
hviii.,  261.)  Taking  the  mean  of  the  coefficients  found  by  these  investigators,  the  work  absorbed  by 
friction  for  one  turn  of  a  horizontal  shaft  with  oi-dinary  oiling  is  equal  to  .0182  W  d^  or  with  contin- 
uous oiling  equal  to  .01  \2Wd.    The  horse-power  absorbed  i»y  the  friction  of  a  horizontal  shaft  with 

WdS  WdS 


ordinary  oiling  is  represented  by 


-,  and  with  continuous  oiling  by 


In  these  formu- 


1800000'  ^    ■  2960000 

las,  W  =  total  weight  of  shafting  and  pulleys,  plus  the  resultant  stress  of  belts  in  pounds ;  i  =  di- 
ameter in  inches ;  and  8  =  number  of  turns  per  minute.  The  resistance  of  upright  shafting  is  prob- 
ablv  about  three-fourths  of  that  of  horizontal  shafting. 

Cold-Rolled  Shafting. — Shafting  made  from  wrought  iron  rolled  cold  has  been  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Jones  k  Laughlin  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  has  been  proved  by  experiment  to  possess  many 
advantages.  A  very  full  report  covering  all  previous  investigations  has  been  made  on  the  subject 
by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  and  is  published  by  the  manufacturers.     Prof.  Thurston's  conclusions  are; 

**  I.  The  process  of  cold-i oiling  produces  a  very  marked  change  in  the  physical  properties  of  the 
103 
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irOD  thoB  treated,  (a.)  It  increancs  the  tcnadty  trom  26  to  40  per  cent.,  and  tbe  reaiBtanoe  to  tranK- 
veree  BtreBs  frum  00  to  SO  pei'  ccDt.  (£.)  It  elevalea  the  elastic  limits,  under  both  tensile  and  trane- 
verae  BtresBes,  from  80  to  120  per  cent,  (-^.t  The  niodulus  ot  claatic  i-eeilience  is  elevated  from  300 
to  400  per  cent.     The  clastic  resilience  to  trnnaverae  sti-ess  is  BugmeDted  from  ISO  to  4ZS  per  cent. 

"  2.  Cold-rolling  also  improves  the  metal  in  other  rtspectB,  (a.)  It  gives  the  iron  a  Bmooth  bright  Bur- 
fac«,  nbaolutel;  fi'ee  from  the  scale  of  black  oiide  utiavaidably  left  <rheii  hot -rolled.  l&.)  It  U  made  en- 
actl;  to  gauge,  and  for  man;  purposes  requires  no  further  preparation,  (e.)  In  working  the  metal  the 
wear  and  tear  of  tlie  tools  aie  less  than  iritli  hot-rolled  iron,  thus  saving  labor  and  expense  in  fitting. 
(e^I  The  cold-rolled  iron  rcaiata  stresses  much  more  uniformi;  than  does  the  untreated  metal." 

The  structure  is  also  rendered  more  dense  and  uniform.  It  is  further  stated  tbat  cold-rolled  iron 
is  suitable  for  all  coostnictions  not  exposed  to  high  temp^mtures  ;  that  it  is  especially  suitable  fui 
all  purposes  demanding  a  high  elastic  limit  and  great  shock-resisting  power  without  pcnnanenl 
(li.itortion ;  tbat  tlie  process  improves  the  metal  thraugliout — its  benefit,  as  has  been  seen,  reaching 
the  centre  of  tbc  bar,  and  rendering  the  whole  much  more  homogeneous  and  uniform  than  common 
iitm ;  and  that  in  many  eases  it  maj  prove  superior  even  to  some  steels  as  a  material  ot  construction. 

Table  eJioicing  Sirmglh  af  Ho'-rol'rd  and  Cold-n>!led  Bha/ting  (  TkvTUon\ 
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The  preceding  table  showi  the  relative  Btrenicth  of  cold-rolled  and  hot-rolled  shafting  under  the 
ioail  to  which  the  abaft  may  be  repeatedly  subjected  without  injury.    If  subjected  to  shock,  how. 
ever,  only  one-half  of  the  fibres  in  the  table  *n 
allowable. 

Workt  for  Reftrmee.—"  A  Uanual  of  BuIe^ 
Tables,  and  Data  for  Mechanical  Engineers," 
Clark,  Lotulon  and  New  York,  IS7T;  "Hill-Qcar- 
ing,"  Box,  Iiondon,  1878;  "Machinery  and  Hill- 
Work,"  Ranklne,  London,  1676.  See  also  Bklt- 
INO,  ConpLiHca  and  Clutches,  H^moeeh,  Joub- 
NILS,  and  Ektb  and  Ketwavs. 

SIIAPINO  MACHINES  FOR  METAU  The 
shaping  machine,  or  sbapcr,  as  It  is  more  com- 
monly termed  In  this  country,  may  bo  regarded 
(19  a  modified  form  of  the  planer,  designed  to  ai't 
u]>on  amalter  surfaces.  Its  movements,  notably 
in  the  quick  roturn  motion,  correspond  to  Ihoxe 
of  the  slotting  machine;  but  the  operation  of  the 
tools  is  the  same  as  in  the  planer.  For  planing 
Blots,  keyways,  etc,  the  shaping  machine  is  better 
suited  than  the  planer, 

Tht  Atatmitle  Sliaper,  constructed  by  the  Hen- 
dcy  Machine  Company  of  WoloottvlIIe,  Conn.,  in 
represented  in  Fig.  8890.  The  form  shown  haf 
a  stroke  of  IB  in.  and  cross-foed  of  16  in.,  and 
nil]  plane  a  piece  8  in.  high.  Its  peculiar  feature 
consists  of  a  novel  arrangement  [or  producing  a 
quick  and  accurate  reversal  of  the  cutter-bar  for 
carrying  the  tool.  For  this  purpose  a  double- 
faced  friction-clutch  is  used,  which  is  completely 
surrounded  by  two  loose  pulleys,  running  in  op- 
posite directions  on  the  first  pinion-shaft;  the 
inner  faces  of  the  pulleys  are  turned  to  St  the 
eiterior  face  of  tiie  clutch.  The  clutch  has  a 
longitudinal  movement  on  the  shaft,  and  is  pre- 
vented from  turning  on  the  shaft  by  means  of  a 
fixed  key,  on  which  it  moves  endwise.  Tc  oper- 
ate this  clutch  a  hollow  shaft  is  used,  and  In  the 
hollow  part  a  connectitig-rod  is  bo  arranged  as  lo  connect  the  clutch  with  a  shipping  device.  The 
clutdi  Is  connected  with  the  rod  by  means  of  a  pin  pasung  through  the  hub  of  the  clutch,  also 
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through  the  abkFt  and  rod.    To  kilow  the  clutch  to  elide,  s  slot  la  cut  Iq  tbe  ahaft.    On  the  oppo- 
site cud  of  the  rod,  and  between  the  pulleys  and  machine,  is  a  so-called  "  cam-box,"  which  woriiR 
around  a  fiifd  stud  secured  to  the  main  bearing  of  the  machine.    The  cam-boi  has  an  annulBV 
f;rooTe  turned  in  It,  and  is  provided  with  a  close-titting  ring  which  is  secui'ed  in  tbe  cam-box  b;  a 
tap  screwed  thereto.     Tbe  ring  I'erolTcs  with  the  nhaft,  nnd  iB  connected  with  the  rod  <a  the  shaft 
bj  meiuB  of  a  pin,  the  Hame  ae  described  in  operating  the  clutch.     When  the  cam-box,  wHb  ila  re- 
volving ring  attached  to  the  clutch  by  means  of  tlie  rod  in  the  hollow  shaft,  is  caused  to  make  a 
alight  longitudinal  movement,  it  imparts  the  same  movement  to  Uic  clutch  on  the  shaft  aa  the  cam- 
box  itcelf  receives.     For  the  purpose  of  uhtaining  this  movement  of  the  cam-box,  a  diagonal  slot  if 
cut  in  ii,  which  works  on  tlie  fiied  Btud ;  anJ  b;  a  Blight  revolving  motion  of  the  box  is  caused  ai 
the  siani:  time  the  end  mo- 
tion by  which  tbe  dutch 
is  moved.     To  accompliKb 
this  Dioveinent  of  the  lam- 
bui,  a  rod  is  connected  with 
it  and  also  with  a  sliding 
block  on  the  side  of  the 
machines  this   slide   ii  So 
arranged  as  to  receive  its 
niolioa  by   means  of  the 
shipper-block  B,  or  stops,  on 
the  cutter-bar.  These  stops 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  point 
on  the  raitter-har,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  length  of  stroke 
desired.    The  macfaioe,  be- 
ing forward,  or  cutwisc,  un- 
til tbe  etop  on  the  cutter- 
slide  strikes  the  sliding  block  on  the  side  of  the  machine,  causing  it  to  traverse  a  short  distance,  and 
at  the  same  time,  causing  a  shght  rotary  and  longitudinal  movement  of  the  cam-lrai  by  ila  connec- 
tions as  above  described,  moves  the  clutch,  thus  engaging  one  pulley,  then  the  otiior,  producing  the 
reversing  motion  of  the  cutting  tool  as  desired. 

The  Sdlert  Shaping  MaiAitu  is  shown  in  Fig,  S8U1,  In  this  the  upper  surfaoc  of  the  bed  or  frame 
is  provided  with  a  flat  slide,  along  which  the  head  A  traverses.  Along  the  centre  of  the  length  of 
the  slide  is  a  screw  operated  by  the  handle  B,  which  screw  passes  through  a  nut  attached  to  the 
frame.  The  head  A  thus  ma;  be  moved  to  operate  npoo  any  psrt  of  the  slide.  The  latter  recfpio- 
catea  at  a  right  angle  to  the  length  of  the  bed,  and  is  operated  as  follows ;  Tbe  cone-polley  C  oomiou- 
nicates  rotary  motion  to  a  ahaft  runnin);  along  the  entire  length  of  the  bed  at  the  back.    In  the  shaft 


is  cut  a  groove  running  from  end  to  end,  and  npon  it  ia  a  pinion  having  a  feather  flied  to  the  pinion 
and  a  sliding  fit  in  the  groove  of  the  shaft  or  spindle,  so  that  the  pinion  is  rotated  with  the  shaft, 
and  yet  may  move  along  it.  The  pinion  !s  held  by  the  frame  of  the  bead  and  traverses  with  it,  be- 
ing in'gear  with  the  ^ear-wheel  ahown  in  the  figure  by  an  ingenious  device  to  be  hereafter  eipluned. 
Reciprocating  motion  is  communicated  from  tine  gear-wheel  to  the  slide  or  bar  of  the  head.  The 
work  is  fixed  to  the  table  or  tables  D,  which  are  adjustable  for  height  to  suit  the  work,  and  which 
may  be  set  st  any  required  width  apart  upon  the  frame. 

Fig,  3S92  is  a  side  view  of  the  sliding  head,  showing  at  A  the  slide,  D  the  connecting  rod,  atid  f 
the  toot-holder. 
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We  hare  now  to  deitciibe  the  ingenious  device  sbove  referred  to.  known  as  the  Wbitvorth  quick- 
ratum  DiotioD,  which  is  ihown  in  Figs.  38U3  and  3Sti4.  Its  object  is  to  cause  the  slide,  and  bcnce  Ibe 
L-utling  tool,  to  travel  faster  during  the  return  than  during  the  cutting  stroke,  so  as  to  increase  the 
rate  of  working.  Upon  a  conreaicnt  part  of  the  head  is  placed  B  spui^wheel  A,  capable  of  revolv- 
ing freely  upon  a  Sied  overhanging  shaft  of  lacge  diameter.  Through  this  shaft,  but  not  concentric 
with  it,  runs  a  spindle  C,  having  upon  its  citremit}'  B  crank-piece  P,  which  it  keeps  in  contact  with 
the  face  of  the  wheel.     Thus  supported,  each  would  be  able  to  revolve  indcpendenttj  of  the  other — 


the  wheel  npon  hs  fixed  shaft,  and  the  crank-jdece  round  the  axis  of  its  spindle — bat  thdr  tvrolu- 
tlons  would  be  eccentric  to  one  another.  But  hj  slotllng  the  crank-piece  and  fixing  a  pin  in  the  face 
of  the  wheel,  they  are  compelled  to  rcvolru  together ;  the  velodtj  of  the  crank,  if  that  of  the  wheel 
be  uniform,  varying  constantly,  as  the  pin  which  drives  It  and  the  spindle  which  carries  it  approach 
and  recede  from  each  other.  A  dovetailed  groove  in  the  face  of  the  crank-piece,  at  any  part  of  which 
the  end  of  the  oonnectii^-rod  Jt  can  be  set,  provides  the  i-equieite  adjustment  for  the  length  of  the 
stroke.   The  arrangement  of  this  device  in  connection  with  the  Sellers  machine  ia  shown  in  Fig.  S86B. 

The  counter-shaft  of  the  ma- 
38IIS.  chine  shown  is  arranged  with 

two  speeds,  one  fast  for  narrow 
work,  and  one  slow  for  a  great- 
er length  of  cut  and  for  shap- 
ing steel.  These  differences  of 
speed  are  in  addition  to  the 
changes  incident  to  the  cone- 
pulley.  The  machines  are  pro- 
vided with  a  spindle  and  chuck- 
ing oones  for  doing  circular 
work,  such  sa  planing  up  Ihc 
bosses  or  huba  of  rocker  arms; 
but  in  addition  to  this  much 
work  can  be  more  convenient- 
ly held  in  independent  centre- 
heads.  Centre-heads  are  pro- 
vided for  each  size  of  machine, 
with  index-plates,  carefully  di- 
vided, and  with  tangent  wheel 
and  worm  for  feeding  on  circu- 
lar work.  The  centre-headfl  are 
supported  on  a  bar,  so  arranged 
as  to  bo  held  In  line  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  planer  motion. 

Hand  -  Shaping    Machine.  — 
Fig.   88B6    represents    a  hand- 
aliaping  .iinehine,  the  construction  of  which  is  clear  from  the  engraving.    The  stroke  ia  6  in.  vertical, 
odjuflnieut  of  (able  3  in.,  and  length  of  ti-aversc  R  in. 

Shapcr-Chuck. — Fig.  381IT  is  a  chuck  used  in  shaping  machines  and  planers.  A  is  the  base.  B  the 
fixed  jaw,  and  C  the  movable  jaw.  The  work  'mi  placed  between  C  and  B,  and  is  clamped  by  the  jaw 
C,  whidi  is  afterward  forced  toward  B  by  llip  pcrewa  F. 

Shaper  or  Planer  Caiirta  are  attachments  for  holding  work  and  rotalins  It  over  a  given  portion  of 
a  revolution.  They  arc  boiled  to  the  work-table  of  the  machine  upon  which  they  are  used.  In  the 
Pratt  iL  Whitney  device,  shown  in  Fig,  38fl.<,  AUa  frame  or  bed  carrying  the  heads  B  and  C.    The 
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wott  U  placed  between  Ihe  ceatree  D  lud  R  m  the  sanie  manner  a£  in  &  lathe.     The  dog  or  clAtnp 

hslened  to  the  work  u  held  in  a  fixed  poi^ition  in  the  tlrivinn  [lii'ce  at  D  bj  metiDa  of  Ibe  ect-Bcrewc 

sfaown.     The  method  of  moTinf;  [he  work  lhn>u};1i  a  {.fivcn  portioQ  of  a  revolution  is  aa  followa :  To 

the  spindle  to  which  the  centre  D  and  the  holding  device  at  B  aie  attached  is  fixed  the  wheel  F,  the 

head  B  aifording  journal-beiriiig  to  the  spindle. 

Around  the  circumference  of  Fun  cut  teeth  which  **'^- 

mebh  into  (he  worm-screw  sbowo.     Bj  operating 

tlie  himdle,  which   ia   attached  to  the  spindle  of 

the  worm-screw,  the  wheel  F  is  caused  to. revolve. 

On  the  outside  fure  of  F  are  driUcd  a  series  of  dr. 

cled  of  holc^  each  cii-cle  dividing  the  plate  into  t, 

certain  naiuber  of  equal  diviaiooa,  and  into  the^e 

holes  a  pin  oo  the  end  of  the  spring-arm  8  fit«. 

Suppose  that  it  is  required  to  present  the  respec- 
tive aides  of  a  heittgoD-shaped  piece  of  work  aue- 
Oeeaivcly  to  the  action  of  a  planer  or  shaper  tool. 
The  arm  S  is  set  so  that  its  pin  eod  will  stand  in 

line  with  a  circle  of  holes,  the  whole  number  of  holes  in  which  circle  U  divi^ble  bj  4  without  leaving 
a  remainder,  and  the  pin-plate  F  is  moved  by  the  worm-screw  until  the  projecting  pin  on  the  cad  of 
S  falls  into  one  of  the  holes  of  the  cirelc.    The  cut  is  then  taken  CD  the  work,  and  when  finished  tfar 

plate  F  is  again  moved  by 

the  wortn-screw  (or  tangent 

screw,  as  it  is  also  termed) 

until  it  has  turned  one-uith 

of  a  revolution,  wlien  the 

pin  will  again  coindde  with 

aholeandcnCGrit.    If  the 

circle  selected  contains  Stt 

holes,   then   the   pin  will 

foil  into  every  siith  hole ; 

if   it   contains   18  holes, 

then  into  every  eijrhth  hole,  and  so  on.    Tlie  opemtor  nsually  marks  the  hole  in  which  the  pin  stands, 

and  counts  the  necessary  nnmber  of  holes  (as  obtained  bj  calculation)  that  the  pin  is  to  miss  before 

entering  another  hole.  J.  R.  (in  part). 

SHEARINU     UACllINE.       t'ec  UCB. 


ShEAUHO   llACHIHEnV. 

SHINQLE  MACHINERY.  Shin- 
elcs  are  thin  pieces  or  slabs  of  wood 
having  parallel  sides,  but  thicker  at 
one  end  than  the  other,  used  for  oor- 
rring  the  roofs  and  sometimes  the 
sides  of  hounes.  Shingles  are  usu- 
ally 18  in.  in  length  and  have  6  in. 
of  margin,  tenncd  the  gavge  of  the 
shingle ;  the  other  two-thirda  ia  cov- 
er. The  excess  over  twice  the  gauge 
is  the  lap  or  bond.  The  material  ia  ' 
flrat  cut  from  the  log,  usually  by 
dra^-sawB.     (See  Sawb.) 

The  Bolfitiff  aiid  Sappivg  Mac/line 

made  by  Messrs.  Snyder  tiros,  of  WilliamspoTt,  Pa.,  is  npresented  in  }1g.  SS9S.    The  block  as  cut 

by  the  drag-saw  is  placed  endwise  on  the  carriage,  and  the  E<ap.wood  ia  taken  otf.     It  la  then  placed 

with  the  centre  on  the  small  point  abown  at  the  middle  of  the  carriage,  and  is  sawn  into  bolts.     This 

mschine  boa  an  iron  frame,  and  by  Its  aid 

^"'"^  it  is  claimed  that  one  man  can  bolt  and 

sap  up  to  100,000  shingles  daily. 

SAinffle-iamnff  Mat/iina  cut  the  bollH 

up  into  shingles.     Hg.  3900  represents  the 

iniproved  Parker  shingle-sawing  machine, 

made  by  the  manufacturers  above  named. 

The  circular  saw  and  jointer  are  In  the 

same  frame.    The  block  is  held  by  spiked 

rolls  in  a  carriage  which  presents  the  bolt, 

butts,  and  points  allcrnaiely.     The  saw 

uaed  has  a  diameter  of  twice  the  lenj^h  of 

the  shingle  to  be  sawed,  and  the  block  n> 

I    presented  sideways  lo  the  saw,  so  that  the 

—  cuts  of  the  teeth  are  nearly  parallel  with 

the  fibres  of  the  wood.     Among  the  advan- 

tigea  claimed  for  this  machine  are,  that  with  it  a  long  or  30-inch  shingle  can  be  cut  with  a  30-meh 

law,  and  it  con  be  adjusted  lo  cut  shingles  of  various  lengths  from  14  lo  30  in.     The  thickness  of 
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tbe  ahiiigle  can  be  iucreaud  al 
pleasure,  and  round  Umber  can  be 
aaircd  as  well  as  square  or  flat. 
The  maDufacturera  atale  that  one 

mao  can  saw  and  joiat,  as  a  regu- 
lar day's  work  with  the  machine, 
15,000  sbinglea  IS  la.  lung. 

Fig.  3901  represents  a  horizon- 
tal shingle-sawing  machine  made 
by  Messrs.  Treior  A  Co.  ol  Lock- 
poi't,  N.  Y.  Id  this  Che  saw  is 
horizontal  and  the  carriage  rcdp- 
j  rocates  orcr  it,  the  shingles  being 
I     deliTered  upOD  a  slide  under  lliu 

machine  as  shown. 
I  Fig.  8902  Teprescnis  Etaru's 
patent  I2-block  shingle  machine, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  C.  S.  &  K. 
Burt  of  Dunlcith,  111.  Upon  each 
of  two  sides  of  a  fiame  about  ^  ft. 
square  la  placed  an  upright  sbafL 
These  shafts  each  carry  a  horizon- 
tal saw,  and  above  the  saws  a  cir. 
cular  carriage  is  mounted.  TLc 
_   wa  carriage  is  divided  into  12  apaces,  into  nub  of  which 

a  block  (o  be  cut  into  shingles  is  placed  white  the 
carriage  is  in  motion,  new  blocks  h«ing  supplied  as 
fasi  as  the  Bret  ones  are  cut  up  by  tbe  saws.  The 
carriage  ia  driven  by  friction-rollers.  The  dogs  are 
simply  weights  raised  by  an  inclined  plane,  to  drop 
o7  the  end  and  fasten  the  block  while  the  saw  is 
jia^aing  through.  It  is  claimed  that  this  macbitie 
wiil  produce  froia  130,000  to  ieO,(»0  shingles  p«T 

Fig,  seOS  is  Urown's  spalt  and   Bbin^le  machim, 

intended  to  utilize  lumber,  such  as  thick  slabs,  log- 

buItingH,  board-trimmin/^B,  and  other  material,  which 

usually  constitutos  the  waste  of  saw-mills.    Ttie  wood 

is  clamped  on  Che  carriage,  which  can  be  moved  km. 

gitudinaltv  to  present  the  work  to  the  saw,  and  trans- 

veraely  to  feed  after  each  aucoes^ve  cut. 

Wiinglc-aiUins  ilaehinc. — Fig.  3904  represents  a  machine  made  by  Messrs.  Trevor  k  Co.  of 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  for  cutting  siiinglcs  from  steamed  bolts.     The  slungles  an  cut  by  the  large 

reciprocating  bnife  abown,  whioii  is  operated  by  a  ^^ 
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SHOB-UAKING  HAGHiNEKT.     A  Ui^ie  nomber  of  miduDes  bare  been  devised  to  suppUat 

huid-labor  in  the  manutBctare  of  boots  and  shoes.  In  the  American  modem  shoe  faclorj  the  divis- 
ion of  labor  on  the  variaiii  parts  of  the  shoo  is  carried  to  it«  greatest  eitenl  The  following  risnmt 
of  tlie  various  manipuliitioDi  will  indicate  tbe  man;^  processes  through  which  the  lenther  passes  while 
being  made  up  into  a  finished  shoe,  and  at  the  same  time  will  show  the  order  of  use  of  the  machincH 
bereifier  noted  in  detail.    Shoc^ewing  machines,  ^^ 

which  are  among  the  most  important  of  shoe-mak-  ^"^^ 

ing  machines,  will  be  fouml  described  under  Sew- 

Id  the  shoe  factory,  the  uppers  anil  linings  of 
a  ^oe  are  stitclied  generally  in  one  department, 
where  the  buttonholes  are  worked  by  hand  or  by  ■ 
machine  especially  adapted  to  that  purpose,  and 
the  buttons  put  onor  eyelets  punched,  if  for  a 
lEXced  shoe.  The  uppers  bein;;  ready,  the  first  pro- 
cess in  bottoming  is  (o  wet  the  soles,  which,  after 
being  paitially  dried,  are  passed  under  a  heavy 
roller,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  shoemaker's 
lapstone.  The;  are  then,  if  for  machine-sewing, 
after  being  properly  cut  out  for  tlie  requisite  sizes, 
run  through  a  channeling  machine,  which  lakes 
out  a  thread  of  leather  from  the  outside  edge  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sole,  leaving  a  thin  narrow  flap 
all  round,  so  tliat  when  tbe  atitch  is  laid  in  the 
place  o(  the  leather  thus  removed  tbe  bottom  may 
be  hammered  down  so  smoothly  as  harilly  to  Indi- 
cate where  iu  surface  was  raised  to  allow  of  the 
atilcliing.  The  upper  is  then  diann  over  the  last 
and  tacked  on  tbe  insole,  and  the  outsole  is  tacked 

on.  The  last  is  now  withdrawn,  and  the  shoe  passed  to  the  sen  ing  macliine,  where  the  stitch  is  nutdu 
through  the  outsole  and  itiiolc,  and  the  edge  of  tbe  upper  coming  between  them,  the  flap  raised  for 
the  channel  being  laid  and  cemented  over  the  seam.  Tbe  heel  is  now  put  on  in  tbe  rough,  and  the 
edges  of  both  heet  and  sole  are  trimmed  and  burnished.  In  making  a  "turn"  shoe,  the  sole  is 
shaped  before  lacking  to  the  last,  on  which  it  is  plac«d  with  the  grun  side  of  the  leather,  or  that 
which  is  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  shoe,  next  the  last;  tbe  opper,  with  the  stiffening  in,  is  then 
pulled  over,  wrong  side  out,  then  lasted  and  sewed,  tbe  lost  being  taken  out  after  sewing,  and  tlie 
surplus  upper  cut  away.  The  shoe  is  then  turned  right  side  out,  first  at  the  seat,  then  the  ball  and 
toe,  the  last  again  put  In,  and  the  sole  and  stiffening  hammered  into  proper  form.    A"team"of 


sboemakon  consists  of  from  fonr  to  nine  men,  comprising  tasters,  heelers,  trimmers,  burnishers,  and 
finishers,  who  complete  the  sboe,  after  the  uppers  are  made  and  the  soles  cut  out.  But  the  number 
of  men  in  a  team  and  the  way  in  which  tbe  work  is  divided  tip  are  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
kind  of  work. 

MtCinNBS  POB  WORXINO  TBI  LlATHBR. 

The  Poatr  Roller  of  or^nary  form  is  represented  in  Fig.  890S.    Its  object  Is  t< 
harden  tbe  leather  by  passing  the  same  through  heavily-geared  rolls,  as  shown. 
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The  SoUevitipg  Machine  is  represented  in  Pip;.  3S0S.  The  bed  of  this  machine  cotuins  of  a  number 
of  blocks  of  hard  wuod  inlted  together  »ii>l  supported  bj  a  heavy  iron  frame.  Above  the  bed  Ibeiv 
ifl  a  heavy  iron  beam  haTin-;  guide-rada  which  extend  downward  throu;;h  suitable  boxes  at  the  ends  uf 
the  niftin  frame.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  a  heavy  shntt  is  journ»led,  which  carries  two  eccen- 
trics (one  at  each  end),  whose  rods  are  connected  with  tlie  enda  ot  the  iron  bcaia.  The  main  ahaft  in 
geared  at  both  enda  (o  relieve  it  from  torsional  strain.  A  side  or  piece  of  sole  leather  is  placed  upon 
the  bed,  and  dies  having  the  form  of  the  soles  to  tie  cut  are  placed  upon  tlie  leather.  The  shaft  U 
then  allowed  to  rotute,  when  the  beam  will  Ift  forced  down  upon  the  die.s  and  the  leather  will  be  cut. 

SoU-ramtlding  Machine, — Hg.  3907  represents  the  power  Bole-mouldinj;  machine  made  by  He«sie. 
Swain,  Puller  £  Co.,  of  l.;nn,  Uass.  This  apparatus  ia  used  to  mould  the  sole  to  St  the  botlotn  ul 
the  last.  The  lower  platen  is  forced  against  Uie  upper  one  bj  the  powerful  geaiing  shown  in  connct'- 
tion  with  a  knee-joint,  and  is  thrown  back  bj  means  of  coiled  eprin;^  when  the  pressure  ia  renuTed. 

The  Sl-iving  Machine  is  used  for  skiving  or  paring  leather  down  to  any  desired  width  of  Scarf. 
In  Tripp's  counter-skiver,  represented  in  Fig.  S90B,  the  knife  is  held  by  atecl  ;^gea  at  each  side  of 
the  edge,  and  is  adjusted  to  any  thickness  of 
itack  by  ao  auloraatic  feed-roll.     A  rand  is 
produced  from  any  tbiclcness  of  stock  by  the 


is  arranged  V 

Rand-formii^  Machine. — A  rand  ts  one  of  the  slips  of  leather  placed  beneath  the  heel  of  a  9o\r 
to  bring  the  rounding  aurfaee  to  a  level,  ready  to  receive  the  lifts  or  pieces  of  sole  leather  with  which 
the  heel  is  built  up.  In  the  machine  Toprcscnlcd  in  ¥\g.  39(19,  the  rand-strip  is  passed  in  at  the  oriflcr 
A,  and  Is  seized  between  two  steel  foi-mcra,  one  of  which  is  held  up  against  it  by  the  central  shaft, 
around  which  it  ia  bent  as  its  thin  edge  ia  crimped  by  the  formers.  The  strip  li  kept  in  ■  corred 
[inth  by  a  guide,  and  ia  released  by  a  stripper  at  the  lower  opening  B.  properly  crimped  and  curved. 

Hac]iini:s  for  Joiniko  the  Pabts  or  tbe  Sboe. 

TItc  Pcjiyei; — The  essential  parts  of  this  machine  arc  as  follows:  I.  An  awl  driven  upward  ami 
ilownward  by  suitable  mechanism ;  2.  A  peg-driver,  raised  by  a  cam  and  jireferably  driven  down  by 
a  spring ;  3.  A  feed  to  move  the  shoe  the  distance  between  the  holes  into  which  the  pegs  are  driven, 
which  feed-motion  may  be  given  to  the  shoe  either  by  the  awl  moving  bodily  sideways  while  in  the 
leather  and  carrying  the  shoe  with  It,  or  by  a  rotary  feed-wheel,  the  first  being  preferable ;  4.  A 
Btrip  ot  iHlg-wood  arranged  lo  be  fed  under  the  peg-driver  at  the  moment  the  driver  is  elevated  over 
a  hole  previously  fonncd  by  the  awl ;  0.  A  splitter  or  cutler  to  separate  the  peg  from  the  strip ;  6. 
Means  of  regulating  the  feed  of  the  ahoe;  7.  A  jaek  lo  hold  the  shoe  with  the  bottom  ol  the  aole  up- 
ward, and  under  the  driver  and  awl,  so  eonatriicted  ns  to  enable  the  angle  at  which  the  pegs  are 
driven  Into  the  sole  to  l>e  adjusted  slightly,  and  also  so  constructed  ns  to  allow  for  the  variation 
from  a  horizontal  plane  of  the  ixitlom  of  the  shoe ;  8.  A  cuide  against  Hh>eli  the  side  of  tbe  shoe-Hole 
I'ests,  and  which  regulates  the  distanuc  of  the  line  ot  pegging  from  the  edge  of  the  sole.  This  guide  If 
usually  made  adjustable.  The  jaek  serves  as  an  anvil,  and  hence  must  be  strong  and  firm.  Machines 
for  pegging  two  rowa  are  simply  doubl,;  apparatus  of  the  above  class. 


SHOE-MAKING  MACfflNERY. 


The  DMMt  important  fealnre  of  Uie  iavention  is  the  strip  of  peg-wood,  to  produce  which  a  whole 
series  o(  ioReuious  contrivaneeB  are  emplojcd.  A  peculiar  lathe  cuw  it  trom  a  round  log  in  a  long 
spiral  ribbon.  This  being  ver;  tender  and  delicate,  another  special  machine  ia  ctnplojed  to  wind  ii 
up.  There  is  a  pcouliar  process  of  drying  and  seaaoQing.'  Aoother  machine  points  and  bevels  the 
edse  BO  as  lo  make  the  pegs  pointed.  As  it  ia  essential  always  to  have  the  bevel  at  ■  certain  angle, 
Mr.  B.  F.  Stunevant  (the  inventor  of  these  devloes)  contrived  a  machine  to  grind  Ihc  knives  of  tile 
sharpener  so  as  to  keep  the  same  angle  on  them,  that  they 
might  always  cut  the  same  way.  Lastly,  a  machine  for 
oompfessing  the  pegs  was  invented.    The  construction  of 


the  p^-strip  ns  above  described  will  be  readily  understood 

from  Mg,  88J0.    About  900  pegs  are  Inserted  per  minute. 

The  pegstrip  measures  about  100  fL  in  length,  and  on  an 

average  there  is  S2  in.  of  pCfi^png  in  a  shoe.    From  4  to 

6  p^s  per  Inch  are  commonly  driven  in,  but  there  is  a 

gteal  variety  of  sizes  of  peg-wood  for  different  shoes,  and 

some  shoes  are  pegged  in  double  towh. 
The  mechanism  of  the  "  Champion  "  pe)^er,  represented 

in  Hg.  B91I,  ia  easily  followed.    The  long  jack-standard 

A  ia  hinged  by  a  universal  joint  to  the  foot-lever,  which  Is 

wciglitcd  at  one  end  to  hold  the  shoe  in  contact  with  tho 

feeding  devices,  and  at  the  other  with  a  foot-rest  to  disen- 
gage the  finished  shoe.    The  jack  is  capable  of  lateral  and 

longitudinal  motions  upon  the  standard,  to  present  the 

surface  of  the  sole  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  peg- 
ging davioes  in  a  horizontal  plane.    The  vertical  plunger, 

cariTing  an  awl  and  a  driver,  is  operated  by  a  cam  and 

gearing  and  a  spiing.    The  rotary  feed  la  immediately 

back  of  the  peg-guide,  and  is  operated  by  a  pawl  and 

ratchet  receiving  motion  from  the  main  gearing,  usually 

bv  a  cam.    The  peg-strip  is  fed  into  the  guide  from  a  cow, 

aiid  a  peg  is  cut  off  by  a  latei-al  knife  at  each  fall  of  the 

driver,  immediately  before  being  driven  into  the  shoe. 

Tlu!  Wirt^treKinff  Machine  eonneota  the  solea  by  the     ^ 

insertion  of  bits  of  acrew-lbreaded  wire.    The  wire  is  talcen 

from  a  coil,  which  rotates  bodily  in  a  horiiontal  plane  while  nii 

a  die,  which  while  cutting  the  thread  upon  it  causes  the  wire 

A  knife  suilablj  adjuated  cuts  off  the  wire  at  proper  length. 
For  shoe-sewing  machines,  see  Sewing  Machimis, 
Uachikis  roB  Finishtno  thk  Shoe. 

The  Bcam-Rabber  is  represented  in  IHg.  3912,     The  shoe  is  placed  on  the  Btatlonaiy  arm  of  the 
machine,  and  the  metal  disk,  pressed  down  by  the 
**"■  spring  shown,  is  rubbed  over  the  seam  to  smooth 

and  flatten  it. 

Tht  Beating-iyul  Machine  ia  used  for  beating 
out  the  soles  after  the  upper  is  sewed  on,  thus 
'  closing  the  chancel  in  which  the  atitching  is  made. 
fig.  3013  represents  the  "American"  machine 
made  by  Uessrs.  Swain,  Fuller  k,  Co.,  of  Lynn. 
Mass.  The  shoe  is  plnced  upon  the  last,  and  the 
mould  is  caused  to  descend  upon  the  sole  villi 
great  force,  thus  both  pressing  the  sole  and  laying 
the  channel.  The  pressure  is  given  by  the  treadle, 
which  brings  the  upper  platen  down  upon  the  sole. 
The  treadle  is  then  locked  down,  and  the  work- 
man adjusts  another  shoe  on  the  second  last, 
shown  on  the  cnniage,  before  removing  the  pres- 
sure from  the  first  sole.    By  the  use  of  this  machine  it  is  claimed  that  one  man  can  do  the  work  of 

three  using  ordinary  hand-hammers. 

Tlie  Shoe-Hcfl   Trimmer. — Fig.  39U  represents  the  Cotfi  shoc-hcel   trimmer,  the  use  of  which  is 

indicated  by  the  name.    The  shoe  is  held  stationary  by  the  treadle-clamp,  and  the  knife-stock,  which 

ia  centrally  pivoted  fo  the  outer  phite  or  jaw  bearing  upon  the  tread-lift,  is  than  grasped  in  the  hands 

if  the  operator  and  moved  to  give  a  sweeping  cut  to  trim  the  heel 
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miag  edges  tbe  shoe  \a  mounted  npon  a  jack,  tbe  rarriage  of  which  has  commumcated  to  it  a  more- 
lucnt  of  IraoBlation  and  rotatioii,  ao  tbut  while  the  side  of  the  Bole  ia  being  trimmed,  tbe  aboo  is  fed 
longitudiDHlIj  against  tbe  knife,  but  tit  the 
toe  and  heel  is  rotated  beneath  it.   The  knife  '*'*■ 


om  I  reprtiscnui  a  neii-ieeoing  i-jtiei  macninE, 

whicli  placM  and  fastens  metaliic  erelets  in  punclied  holes.    Tlie  eyelets  are  placed  in  tbe  receiter 

on  top,  and  are  fed  down  the  channel.     At  tbe  bottom  thcj  pass  between  the  plunger  and  anvil,  and 
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toned  doim  b;  foot-preaaure  and  retracted  by  a  Bpring ;  and  Fif .  3916  ia  ■  self-feeding  punch,  which 
feeds  the  leather  uid  punches  the  ho1e»  an;  distance  apait  for  the  eyeleta. 

SHUTTLE.    See  Looua,  and  Siniiia  Hachimes. 

aWNALS,  It  AIUtOAD.  Derioes  for  securing  safetj  upon  railroads  bj  communicating  intelligence 
between  persona  in  charge  of  the  train  and  tboee  in  charge  of  the  roadway,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  aD- 
lomatic  signals,  between  two  trains  following  one  snotber.  Signals  are  usually  constructed  as  signs 
erected  alongaide  the  track,  which,  accordin;;  to  change  of  their  position,  form,  or  color,  conre;  in- 
structions to  the  engine-driier.  They  may  be  diTidcil  into  awiteii  signals,  which  show  whether  the 
switch  is  Eet  for  tho  main  line  or  for  a  side  tmck,  kud  road  sisals,  which  indicate  wbetber  the  line 
ahead  is  or  ia  Dot  clear.  Besides  these,  there  arc  numerous  other  signals  nsed  in  railway  traffic. 
Posts  beside  the  track  indicate  distances,  grades  nf  the  roail,  and  special  orders  st  certain  places  for 
the  engine  to  stop,  whistle,  etc.  Cautionary  siguals  arc  used  to  warn  brakemen  on  the  tops  of  freight 
cars  of  proiimily  of  low  bridges,  those  dcTices  being  simply  aeries  of  wires  or  ropes  luapetided  from 
cross-rods,  which  come  in  contact  with  tho  brakeman's  person  as  the  ears  pass  beneath  them.  Tor- 
pedoes are  placed  on  tbe  Irvck  some  distance  in  rear  of  a  train  accidentailj  delayed,  to  warn  follow- 
ing trains;  and  the  approach  of  trains  to  stations  or  crossings  is  sometimes  announced  by  electno 
bells  automatically  operated  by  the  pnssago  of  tbe  engine  and  cars  over  certain  parts  of  the  tradf. 
Communication  between  the  cars  and  the  engine  is  effected  by  a  belt-rope.  The  engine-driTcr,  wbcn 
hand-brakes  are  used,  signals  instructions  to  the  brakemen  by  blasts  of  tbe  whistle.  Flags  or  lights 
of  dilTereDt  cdora  are  used  on  moving  trains  to  indicate  that  other  trains  are  following,  etc. 

In  the  early  days  of  railroads,  when  the  trains  were  few  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  long 
interval  of  time,  no  special  sigoaliag  apparatus  was  used.  The  signals  were  gi>en  in  daytime  by  n 
Sag  held  or  waved  horizontally  or  Tcrticallj,  and  at  night  by  lanterns  of  different  colors.  Theso 
primitive  methods  ere  sUll  used  when  Switching  trtdns  in  depot  yards.  At  (he  present  time  signals 
exist  in  many  varieties. 

The  SaiicK  Signal  shows  the  position  of  the  Switch.  In  Kg.  8920  is  represented  one  form  of 
switch  signal  which  is  extensively  used  in  this  country.  The  round  target  A,  at  vlgbt  angles  to 
tbe  line  of  the  track,  being  visible  from  the  train,  shows  that  tho  switch  is  placed  for  the  sidli^. 
If  the  target  B  is  presented  to  view,  it  means  that  the  switch  is  placed  for  the  main  line.  These 
two  targets  (being  rclativply  at  riglil  angles  to  each  other)  are  attached  to  a  veiilcal  shaft,  which 
ends  at  the  bottom  with  a  crank  acting  on  the  switch.  By  means  of  a  band-lever  L,  the  shaft, 
which  is  fastened  on  an  iron  stand,  can  be  turned  over  an  angle  of  90°,  moving  tbe  switch  end  ex- 
]Hising  the  one  or  the  other  target.  The  round  tai^t  is  usuaily  painted  red  and  the  other  one 
while,  to  insure  a  distinct  difference  between  them.  At  night,  the  position  of  tbe  switch  is  Shown 
by  the  red  or  white  light  of  the  lamp  placed  on  the  top  of  tbe  shaft.  For  a  three-throw  switch  tbe 
shaft  is  turned  90"  to  Tnove  the  switch  from  one  extreme  to  tbe  middle  track,  and  again  90°  to  move  it 
to  the  other  track,  thus  making  in  the  whole  1S0°  or  half  a  reTolution.  One  of  the  targets  is  then 
exposed  twice  to  view,  namely,  whenever  the  switch  is  set  for  the  outside  tracks.  To  indicate  for 
which  of  the  two  tracks  (right  or  left  of  tbe  main  line)  it  is  set,  the  form  of  the  target  is  not  made 
symmetrical  in  regard  to  its  centre-line.  One  half  may  be  made  pointed  {an  arrow  form  is  used 
sometimes),  the  point  Indicating  for  which  of  the  side  tracks  the  switch  Is  set. 

The  Amplest  form  of  a  switdi  signal  Is  a  target  attached  to  tbe  top  of  an  onKnary  reversing  lever 
which  moves  the  awltch.  The  position  of  the  lever,  whether  to  the  right-  or  left-hand  side  of  the 
central  (vertical)  position,  indicates  the  |)o3ilioo  of  tbe  switch. 

Road  Signalt  show  whctlier  (he  road  ahead  is  ctcnr.  and  include  "safety,"  "danger,"  and " proceed 
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with  caation  "  BtgcaU.  Of  these  there  aic  three  principal  kinds,  namel;,  the  "disk  si^il,"  the  "aem- 
Bpbore  Bignal,"  and  the  "  optical  Bif^sl."  The  optical  signal  conveyB  intelligence  bj  cihibiliag  differ- 
ent colon.  Tbese  are  difficult  to  diBtin!;uiBh  at  a  distance  ;  and  Bincc  it  has  been  proved  that  "  color- 
blindness "  is  alarminglj  frequent  among  railway  employees,  tbey  are  being  slowly  abftndoQcd. 

7^  DM:  8iffnal  is  represented  in  Fit;.  S9SI.     It  is  a  round  target,  usunh;  paint«d  red  on  the  side 
which  is  to  be  observed  (separate  aignnU  bciog  used  for  each  line  of  a  double-track  railroad).    When 


placed  in  ricw  with  ito  face  toward  the  appronthing  train,  it  means  "  danger  "  ;  nnd  when  concealed 
— that  is,  plnced  parallel  with  the  track— it  indicates  safety.  A  lamp  plaued  behind  the  diiik  shows 
a  red  light  for  duoger  at  nigbt.  To  make  this  signal  positive  in  both  lis  poaitions,  it  ta  now  cut- 
tomarj  to  attitcb  to  the  shaft  another  di^k  of  different  color,  or  a  differently  shaped  target,  at  right 
nnglcs  to  the  Grst  diak  and  below  it,  which  when  exposed  indicates  "  safety."  A  eignal  will  theu  be 
visible  wMchcvcr  way  it  be  set. 

37it  Semaphore  Biipial,  shown  in  Fi|;.  3922,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  conspimons, 
and  is  rapidly  being  introduced  in  preference  to  other  types,  cBpecially  in  Europe.  It  oonsista  of  a 
high  post,  to  the  top  of  which  one  or  more  arms  are  pivoted,  moving  in  a  vertical  plane.  Signals  arc 
given  by  the  different  positions  of  these  arms,  which  are  arranged  to  move  through  a  quarter  of  h 
circle.  If  the  arm  hangs  vertically  (aa  ihown  in  dotted  lines),  it  means  "  safety  " ;  if  it  is  raised 
horizontal,  it  signiSes  "danger"  ;  and  iF  plnced  at  an  angle  of  IB",  "caution."  If  only  the  first  two 
BigtuU  are  used  in  the  system,  the  position  of  the  arm  at  46°  is  often  taken  for  "  safety."  This  is  a 
preferable  arrangement,  as  both  the  signals  arc 
'"'•  then  positive. 

Signaling  at  night  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
■  lamp  which  ia  attached  to  the  post,  and  in  froot 
of  which  a  pair  of  "  spectaeles,"  containing  red  and 
green  e-lasses,  are  moved  by  means  of  the  same 
rod  which  operates  the  arm.  The  red,  green,  and 
white  lights  indicate,  respectively,  "danger,"  "cau- 
tion," and  "aatety." 

Arms  arc  sometimes  placed  on  opposite  siden 
of  semaphoro.poalB  to  convey  signals  to  different 
tifuika.  Thus,  in  England,  when  the  train  Is  ran 
ning  on  the  left-hand  track,  the  driver  observe* 
only  the  arms  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  post, 
whether  this  track  be  the  up  or  the  down  line. 
In  the  United  States  the  caae  is  just  the  oppwitr. 
On  junctions  where  there  are  many  tracks,  and  an 
arm  for  each  track  haa  to  be  attni^ed  to  the  Mn)e 
post,  these  arc  ]>1aced  one  below  the  other,  but 
always  on  the  same  side  of  the  post  for  the  tracks 
leadbi!;  in  the  same  direction.  The  semophore- 
arms  are  usually  painted  in  different  colora  on  the 

Optiod  Signed*  are  those  which  convey  intelli- 
gence by  exhibiting  different  colore.  The  appa- 
ratus consists  of  a  box  as  shown  on  the  outside  of 
the  second  story  of  the  si^aal  hou<ie,  Fig.  Z9'l?>.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  box,  on  each  side,  are 
rarcular  openings,  20  In.  in  dianictei',  covered  with  ordinary  p;lass.  Apparatus  eiists  within  the  box 
by  which  red  or  green  targets  or  lights  may  he  shown  at  will.  Each  side  of  the  apparatus  give* 
signals  for  one  of  (he  two  tracks.  The  atteodant  gets  a  distant  view  on  the  line  from  the  upper 
story  of  the  houw,  and  finds  in  it  a  comfortable  Khpltpr. 

Aemuiie  or  AiuJihlt  Siffna/i  are  often  a  valuable  nddition  to  the  signals  of  the  other  types  in  case 
of  storm  or  fo^r,  when  tbe  latter  may  not  be  seen,  oi-  may  be  easily  mletakeo.    For  this  purpose,  on 
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some  roads,  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  which  supports  the  disks  is  attached  an  arm,  with  a  torpedo  at 
its  end.  This  arm  swings  simultaneously  with  the  disk.  If  the  disk  stands  at "  danger,"  that  is, 
perpendicularly  to  the  line,  the  torpedo  is  place  1  on  the  top  of  the  rail.  The  next  ti'ain  passing 
causes  an  explosion  of  the  torpedo,  and  thus  receives  warning. 

Another  way  of  giving  audible  signal  is  by  acting  on  the  steam-whistle  of  the  passing  locomotive. 
This  is  accomplished  either  mechanically  or  electrically.  In  the  first  case  a  lever  connected  with  the 
signal  acts  on  a  lever  attached  to  the  locomotive  whistle,  opening  its  valve.  The  electric  device  is  an 
invention  of  M.  Lartigue,  and  has  been  successfully  used  on  the  Northern  Railroad  of  France.  It  is 
also  employed  in  connection  with  the  vacaum-brake.    (See  Brakes.) 

^'Dviani^^  and  "  ffome*^  SiffnaU. — One  signal  is  not  enough  to  protect  a  train  stopped  at  a  station 
from  following  trains,  for  the  reason  that  the  engine-driver  of  the  latter  may  often  be  unable  to  bring 
his  train  to  a  standstill  after  discerning  the  signal  before  it  comes  in  collision  with  the  train  ahead. 
Even  if  the  second  train  should  stop  near  the  signal,  during  its  delay  it  would  be  unprotected  from 
succeeding  trains.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  in  addition  to  a  signal  near  the  station  termed  the 
^*  home "  signal,  another  called  the  ^*  distant "  signal  is  established  at  an  interval  of  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  mile  from  it.  The  distant  signal  shows  the  position  of  the  home  signal.  On  sighting  a 
distant  signal  at  danger,  the  driver  stops  his  train  at  once,  and  then  proceeds  past  the  signal  far 
enough  to  protect  his  train  from  the  rear  by  the  distant  signal.  He  then  awaits  the  movement  of 
the  home  signal.  As  the  position  of  the  distant  signal  often  cannot  be  well  seen  by  the  home-signal 
man,  devices  called  "  repeaters  "  are  placed  in  the  signal  cabin.  These  are  usually  miniature  signals 
which  are  moved  by  wires  from  the  distant  signals  to  the  position  of  the  latter.  To  distinguish 
night  signals,  in  the  back  of  the  lamp  is  made  a  small  opening  called  *' back-light,"  which  faces 
the  signalman's  cabin.  Small  frames  or  spectacles,  similar  to  those  used  in  front  of  the  lamp,  and 
moving  with  them,  are  placed  behind  the  *' back-light,*'  thus  showing  which  of  the  signals  is  ex- 
hibited. An  electric  device  is  also  used,  which  enables  the  signalman  in  his  cabin  to  Imow  whether 
the  light  in  the  lamp  is  burning  or  extinguished. 

Inteblocking  Signals. — ^The  idea  of  concentrating  at  convenient  points  the  levers  by  which  nu- 
merous signals  and  switches  are  worked  was  advanced  in  the  early  days  of  railroading.  The  advan- 
tages promised  were  reduction  in  the  number  of  attendants  and  in  working  expenses.  On  the  other 
hand,  difficulties  in  the  possibility  of  making  mistakes  between  levers,  etc.,  soon  became  apparent, 
and  outweighed  the  benefits.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  the  **  interlocking  *'  system  was  devised. 
To  understand  the  principle  of  this,  the  simplest  case  of  meeting  tracks  must  first  be  considered. 
This  is  that  of  a  simple  junction  which  two  trains  may  approach  in  the  same  direction,  one  being  on 
the  main,  the  other  on  the  branch  line,  or  from  opposite  directions.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
would  be  impossible  with  the  interlocking  system  to  give  both  trains  a  safety  signal — ^the  result  of 
which  would  be  collision — ^for  the  reason  that,  while  the  signal  to  one  train  shows  ^*  safety,"  it  can 
l>c  so  set  only  after  showing  **  danger  '*  to  the  other  train.  Nor  could  the  "  danger  '*  signal  be  with- 
drawn until  the  first  or  safety  signal  was  placed  at  **  danger."  On  a  more  complicated  junction,  the 
number  of  combinations  being  greater,  the  danger  of  mistakes  would  be  still  increased.  If  a  train, 
before  arriving  at  such  junction,  crosses  one  or  more  tracks,  all  these  tracks,  including  those  from 
which  it  starts  and  on  which  it  is  to  arrive,  should  be  closed  to  other  trains ;  and  these  tracks  arc 
then  in  a  condition  which  is  technically  called  *' fouled."  The  danger  of  setting  a  signal  to  safety, 
for  a  train  proceeding  to  or  from  the  branch,  before  the  switch  is  moved  in  the  proper  position 
(which  IS  not  an  unknown  cause  of  accident),  has  also  been  provided  against  by  the  interlocking  sra- 
tcm.  Not  only,  moreover,  does  the  latter  require  the  switch  to  be  moved  in  due  time  for  the  train 
to  shift,  but  the  switch  must  be  caused  to  traverse  its  full  throw  (set  "  home "),  and  be  locked  in 
this  position.  On  safety  or  point  switches,  placed  so  that  the  trains  run  over  them  in  the  direction 
toward  which  the  switches  are  pointing,  switch-locks  are  not  needed,  as  the  trains  will  force  their 
way  on  the  main  line.  (See  *'  Safety-Switches,"  in  the  article  Railroad.)  The  working  of  gates  at  a 
roadway  crossing  or  draws  of  bridges  can  be  made  in  a  similar  manner  dependent  on  the  relative 
positions  of  signals. 

Fig.  8924  represents  a  double  junction,  and  shows  the  disposition  of  the  interlocking  system.  This 
will  serve  as  a  model  from  which  plans  for  operating  more  complicated  junctions  may  be  easily  ar- 
ranged. The  levers  in  the  signal  cabin,  of  which  there  are  thirteen,  are  ail  numbered  to  correspond 
with  the  plan.  Nos.  1  and  2 
arc  respectively  the   distant  2S6bi.     I  ^^^^^  | 

and  the  home  signals  for  the         ^      \     /     ? 

"main up  line";  Nos.  11  and     •    '^^^ 
9  ai*o  the  same  for  the  "  main 
downline";  Nos.  11  and  10 

are  the  same  for  the  "branch  '       A^^<^  I I  I  /**^  ^^^^  i£V£/ij 

down  line  " ;  Nos.  3  and  4  are 

the  same  for  the  "branch  up 

line."      No.  6  is  the  switch 

for  the  "  branch  down  line,'' 

and  No.  7  the  lock  for  this  switch ;  No.  6  is  the  switch  for  the  "  branch  up  line,"  which  has  no  lock 

for  the  reason  already  stated.     Nos.  8,  8  are  the  cross-over  track,  which  is  provided,  in  order  to 

avoid  confusion,  with  the  ordinary  switch  targets.    Nos.  12  and  13  are  levers  operating  the  gates.     In 

this  plan  there  is  only  one  distant  signal.  No.  11,  for  the  "  main  down  "  and  "  branch  down  "  lines. 

Normally,  all  signals  are  set  at  "  danger,"  the  switches  are  opened,  the  main  lines  unbroken,  and  the 
gates  closed  against  the  roadway  traffic.  In  this  position  nothing  interferes  with  the  movement  of 
trains  on  both  of  the  main  lines ;  their  sippials  are  consequently  unlocked,  and  may  be  lowered  to 
^  safety"  for  an  approaching  train.    But  signals  of  the  branch  lines  arc  locked  at  "  danger"  as  a  oon- 
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sequence  of  the  awitchcB  beiD^  open.  A  rooTemeat  of  aof  of  tbe  lerera  will  now  produce  locking  ntid 
unlockia<;  of  other  levers.  The  different  cases  are  as  toUaws:  a.  Hoving  to  asfetj  «t  the  eigail  No. 
9  locks  the  lever  N'o.  7  in  its  normal  poeilion,  preTenting  the  switch  from  being  Bet  for  the  "  down 
brancli"  line.  The  distant  signal  Ko,  11,  showing  onl;  the  condition  of  the  home  signal,  does  not 
open  the  passage  over  the  junction,  and  consequentl;  does  not  interlock  with  the  switch,  b.  Signal 
No.  3,  when  moved  to  satetj,  locks  the  switch  Na  6  in  Its  norma!  position,  e.  When  a  tr»in  in  lo 
psas  from  the  main  down  to  the  branch  down  line,  and  nothing  interferes  with  its  passage,  the 
Bwitch-lock  lever  No.  T  is  reversed,  which  action,  unlocking  the  switch,  will  lock  the  sigtulH  \ot>.  1, 
I,  9,  and  10.  The  swilch-lever  No.  6  is  neit  reversed,  setting  the  switdi  for  the  branch  and  onloch- 
ing  signal  No.  lO,  nhich  is,  however,  still  lacked  bj  the  lever  No.  7.  Until  this  lever  is  reversed  to 
its  former  position,  when  the  swilch-lock  locks  the  switch  agiun,  tbe  signal  No.  10  cannot  be  tvl 
to  safetj.  During  the  whole  operation  nothing  prevents  the  attendant  from  admitting  trains  from 
the  branch  up  (o  tbe  main  up  lino.  <1  If  a  branch -up-line  train  has  to  pass  the  junction,  the  switch- 
lever  No,  6  is  reversed,  aettuig  the  Switch,  locking  signals  Nos.  1  and  2  at  danger,  and  nnlocking 
signals  Nob.  S  and  4,  which  src  then  set  to  safety  by  reversing  their  respective  levers.  This  opera- 
tion doc«  not  Interfere  with  the  traffic  on  the  main  down  and  the  branch  down  lines,  a.  The  Croea- 
over  track,  if  set  to  effect  a  junction  between  the  two  Imes,  locks  all  the  signals  at  danger,  f.  If  all 
signals  are  at  danger,  the  gate^  can  be  opened  for  the  roadway  crossing,  by  reversing  first  the  stop- 
lever  No.  12,  which  action  locks  all  signals,  and  releases  the  gate  from  the  "stops"  which  prevent 
tbe  gates  from  being  opened  by  any  one  except  the  attendant.  The  gate-lever  No.  18  is  nGitn.>- 
verscd,  moving  all  four  gatCB  open,  aiid  also  locking  the  signals.  The  gates  in  their  new  position  are 
held  by  anotlier  pair  of  stops.  To  move  back  tbe  gates,  the  levers  are  changed  to  thdr  former  posi- 
tion, the  signals  being  loc'ced  until  the  gale  is  closed.  Gates  cannot  be  opened  for  the  roadway 
crossing  if  any  of  the  signals  indicates  safety,  tlic  gate-Btop  lever  being  then  locked  by  the  signaJ- 

TJit  Saiht/  and  Farmer  Interhtkinr/  fli/ilcm  is  one  of  the  best  known  forms  of  this  appantns,  lie 
medumism  is  shown  in  Figs.  8926,  8926,  and  SBJ7.  A  series  of  levers  is  placed  side  b;  aide  in  a 
casl-iroa  floor-frame.  Two  of  the  levers  are  shown  in  Fig.  3926,  one  in  a  normal  position,  the  other 
in  an  inlonnediaCe  poution.  The  levers  are  bent  and  pivoted  at  P,  and  their  short  horizontal  arms 
are  connected  bj  means  of  rods  and  bcll-crankB  with  tbe  switches  or  signals. 

In  order  to  ooontcract  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  long  rods  caused  by  differences  of 
temperature,  a  compensating  lever  Is  used,  conBlsiing  of  a 
straight  bar  pivoted  in  the  centre,  which  divides  tbe  whole 
rod  in  halves.  Bach  half  oF  the  rod  connects  with  the 
opporite  end  of  the  lever.  When  the  rods  expand,  they 
move  the  lever  a  corresponding  distance  around  its  ccti- 
tre,  so  that  neither  signals  nor  signal-levers  are  affected. 

The  levers  move  in  (|uadnmla,  which  are  arched,  ver- 
^cal  Hba,  cnst  on  the  frame.  At  the  end  of  each  qnsd- 
i-ant  is  a  notch  in  which  entera  the  latch  or  "catch  "  of 
a  spring  catch-rod,  with  which  esch  lever  is  provided,  a5 
shown  in  the  (igure.  The  distance  between  the  notches 
Is  the  whole  throw  of  the  levers.  To  reverse  a  lever,  the 
catch  must  first  be  lifted  from  its  notch,  and  this  move- 
ment of  the  catch  is  utilized  here  for  the  locking  or  un. 
locking  of  other  levers.  This  is  accomplished  as  followf : 
A  sliding  block  B,  Fig.  3926,  is  attaclicd  sideways  to  the 
catch,  by  means  of  a  stud.  This  block  is  placed  in  a 
curved  slot  of  a  rocker  D,  in  which  it  can  slide,  and  which 
is  pivoted  in  the  centre  at  A.  When  the  lever  is  in  its 
'  normal  position,  the  catch  is  lowered  in  the  notch  of  tbe 

quadrant,  atHJ  consequently  the  block  B  presses  the  cor- 
raeponding  end  of  the  rocker  down,  raising  Its  other  end : 
and  when  the  catch  is  lifted  up  from  the  notch  of  the 
quadrant,  it  raises  the  depressed  end  of  the  rocker,  placing 
I  Ihe  latter  in  a  horizontal  position.     While  tbe  lever  i» 

baing  reversed  fscc  the  nearest  lever  with  its  rocker  in 
Fig.  3926^  the  block  B  slides  in  the  rockor  without  aflecl- 
'  ing  its  position,  as  the  slot  in  the  rocker  is  curved  in  an 

arc  of  a  drclc  from  the  centre  P;  but  when,  at  the  end 
of  its  throw,  the  catch  is  lowered  into  the  corresponding 
notch,  it  depresses  tbe  other  end  of  the  rocker,  which  will 
t-ike  a  position  the  reverse  of  its  Erst  one.  The  left-h.-ind 
-  end  of  the  rocker  is  connected  by  a  universal  joint  with  a 

vertical  connecting-rod  Ji,  which  acts  on  the  crank  of  a 
spindle  O  O.  The  central  portion  of  this  spindle  is  flat, 
and  when  in  normal  position  is  horizontal.  In  Fig.  392B  one  half  of  the  spindle  is  shown  in  horizon- 
tal position  at  H,  the  other  in  vertical  position  at  /.  The  mechanism  above  described  is  applied  to 
each  of  the  levers.  Above  the  spindles  6  O  are  placed  locking  bars  shown  in  cross-.iecUon  in  Fig. 
3926.  Each  lever  which  locks  other  levers  has  such  a  lockii^  bar,  and  these  bars  can  be  moved  in 
the  direction  of  their  length,  which  movement  is  effected  by  the  motion  of  the  spindle.  This  will  be 
more  clearly  understood  from  Fig.  39S6,  which  is  n  side  view  of  the  apparatus  (levers  and  rocker* 
bdng  detached).    Only  the  first  spindle  to  the  left  is  shon-n  with  its  crank  and  the  connecting-rod 
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E;  the  other  spindles,  M  and  N^  are  shown  in  cross-section.  Above  the  spindles  is  the  locking  bar 
which  is  moved  by  the  first  spindle,  by  means  of  a  casting  K,  which  is  riveted  to  the  bar,  and  which 
engages  with  a  stud  of  the  spindle.  When  the  spindle  turns  on  its  axis  this  stud  pushes  the  locking 
bar.  The  locking  bar  carries  locks  L  Z,  which  move  with  it,  and  which,  according  as  they  do  or  do 
not  fall  in  the  way  of  a  spindle,  prevent  the  latter  from  being  turned  on  its  axis,  or  the  reverse.  Refer- 
ring  to  Fi^.  3926,  the  spindle  N  cannot  be  turned,  while  the  spindle  M  can  be,  the  first  being  locked 
and  the  other  unlocked.  It  will  be  found,  by  following  the  movements  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  apparatus,  that  when  a  spindle  is  locked  its  respective  lever  is  also  locked,  and  thus  it  cannot  be 
reversed.  The  spindles  are  also  provided  with  holes  as  seen  in  Fig.  8925  at  /.  If  a  lock  is  placed 
directly  above  a  hole,  the  spindle  will  not  be  locked.    This  is  shown  at  N  in  Fig.  8927. 

By  considering  now  three  different  positions  of  the  spindle,  which  correspond  with  the  positions  of 
the  rocker,  the  operation  of  the  mechanism  will  be  easily  understood.  The  first  position  of  the  spindle 
(normal)  is  horizontal,  as  shown  on  the  left-hand  end  spindle  in  Fig.  8926 ;  the  third  position  of  the 
spindle  is  shown  at  O  in  Fig.  8927 ;  and  the  second  position  is  intermediate  between  the  first  and 
third.  In  the  first  position.  Fig.  8926,  some  of  the  spindles  are  locked,  as  at  N^  and  others  are 
unlocked,  as  at  M,  In  the  second  position,  the  locking  bar,  being  partly  moved  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow,  will  lock  the  spindle  Jf,  but  the  spindle  JVwill  not  be  unlocked,  as  the  lock  has  not  moved 
far  enough  to  meet  the  hole  in  the  spindle.  This  last  is,  however,  attained  in  the  third  position,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  8927.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  locking  bar,  arriving  at  the  tlunl  position, 
becomes  itself  locked  by  the  spindle  N^  provided  the  latter  has  been  moved  from  its  normal  position 
by  reversing  its  corresponding  lever ;  and  that  therefore  the  first  spindle,  and  thus  its  corresponding 
lever,  cannot  be  brought  back  to  its  normal  position  until  the  spindle  N  is  first  placed  normal.  This 
counterlocking  of  the  first  spindle  in  the  third  position  is  very  important  in  the  system.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  the  first  spindle  is  acted  on  by  a  signal  lever,  and  the  third  spindle  by  a  switch  lever : 
it  is  obvious  that  to  move  the  switch  the  signal  must  be  first  set  to  danger,  and  that  the  signal  can- 
not be  restored  to  safety  until  the  switch  is  first  moved  to  its  normal  position.  With  these  means 
any  amount  of  combmations  can  be  made,  and,  no  matter  how  complicated  be  the  junction,  a  perfect 
interlocking  system  can  be  applied  to  it. 

The  Toucey  and  Buchanan  interlocking  apparatus,  used  in  this  country,  differs  from  the  foregoing 
only  in  details  of  mechanism. 

Interlocking  has  also  been  effected  by  pneumatic  means.  On  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  at  Boston,  a 
draw-bridge  signal  is  interlocked  with  the  lock  of  the  bridge  by  means  of  air  inclosed  in  a  pipe,  which, 
by  being  either  compressed  or  expanded,  moves  the  signal.  Interlocking  by  means  of  eleotridty  is 
used  in  connection  with  the  *■'•  block  system." 

Systems  or  Operating  Signals. — a.  The  Time  S^^ntem, — ^A  eertain  interval  of  time  must  elapse  be- 
tween the  departure  of  two  successive  trains  from  a  station.  The  time  varies  on  differ^it  roads,  and 
according  to  the  different  speeds  at  which  the  trains  travel.  Generally  from  6  to  16  minutes  is 
accorded  for  safety.  Less  time  is  required  if  the  first  train  travels  faster  than  the  succeeding  one, 
and  vice  verta.  If,  therefore,  a  train  passes  a  signal,  that  signal  is  set  behind  it  at  danger,  and  the 
attendant  at  the  expiration  of  the  specified  interval  of  time  opens  the  line  by  restoring  the  signal  to 
safety.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  can  insure  safety  only  when  all  trains  travel  at  their  proper 
Sliced,  and  when  nothing  happens  that  may  arrest  their  movement  between  the  signal  stations.  * 

h.  TJie  Block  System, — The  imperfections  of  the  time  system  are  successfully  remedied  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  interval  of  distance  for  the  interval  of  time.  This  constitutes  the  *^  block  system." 
In  its  operation  the  line  is  divided  by  signals  into  distances,  called  **  sections " ;  and  the  essential 
principle  of  the  system  is,  that  only  one  train  at  a  time  is  allowed  upon  a  section.  To  insure  this, 
the  signalman  stationed  at  one  end  of  a  section  must,  of  course,  know  whether  any  train  is  or  is  not 
upon  that  section.    Hence  there  must  be  tel^!;raphi(;  communication  between  the  signalmen. 

The  block  system  is  applied  in  two  different  ways :  as  the  absolute  block  system^  in  which,  if  a  train 
ocaipies  a  section,  that  section  is  blocked,  and  another  train  cannot  enter  on  it ;  and  as  ^epermiseh'e 
block  sysiem^  which  Is  less  perfect  than  the  other,  as  in  this  the  following  trains  may  enter  a  section 
already  occupied,  though  receiving  cautionary  signals.  On  some  roads  the  time  system  is  combined 
with  the  block  system,  all  trains  entering  on  a  blocl^ed  section  being  detained  for  a  few  minutes  bc< 
fore  cautionary  signals  are  given. 

The  apparatus  used  in  working  the  block  system  is  in  both  cases  alike.  It  can  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  1.  Mechanism  independent  of  the  road  signals,  and  serving  as  a  means  of  transmitting  intel- 
ligence between  the  neighboring  signal  posts ;  2.  Mechanism  which  acts  directly  on  the  road  signals. 
The  second  class  is  subdivided  into  (a)  apparatus  which  requires  the  presence  of  attendants,  by  whom 
it  is  manipulated,  and  (6)  apparatus  which  is  operated  by  the  movement  of  the  trains,  and  which  is 
thus  automatic. 

1.  Mechanism  independent  of  Road  Signals. — To  this  class  belong  the  devices  of  Cooke,  Walker, 
Tyer,  Preece,  Rcgnault,  and  some  others,  and  the  ^*  electric-slot  signal,"  which,  as  will  be  shown,  is 
a  distinct  form,  combining  the  interlocking  with  the  block  system.  These  contrivances  arc  either 
acoustic  or  optical.  In  either  case  the  signal  stations  are  connected  by  telegraphic  wires,  one  for  each 
line,  and  each  station  has  an  apparatus  which  com- 
municates with  the  neighboring  station.  An  acous-  8928. 
tic  apparatus  is  simply  an  electric  bell,  on  which,     ABC 

according  to  the  different  number  of  strokes,  differ-     , 

ent  signals  are  given.    The  attendant  has  no  power 

over  the  bells  at  his  station,  which  can  be  actuated  only  from  the  neighboring  stations :  but  he  has 
two  keys  (drcuit-closers)  with  which  he  in  turn  can  work  the  bells  of  other  stations.  The  working 
of  the  system,  taking  the  simplest  bell  code,  is  as  follows:  Let  A^  B,  and  (7,  Fig.  8928,  designate 
three  suooessivc  stations.    Suppose  a  train  to  enter  upon  section  A  B.    The  signalman  at  A  presses 
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the  key  twice  in  succession,  giving  two  strokes  on  one  of  the  bells  at  B^  which  signal  is  merely  a 
question  from  ^  to  2^  whether  the  train  may  enter  the  section.  If  B  answers  affirmatively  by  two 
strokes  on  the  bell  at  Ay  A  starts  the  train  by  giving  It  the  outdoor  safety  signal,  and  at  the  same 
time  sounds  the  bell  at  ^  to  announce  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so.  B  acknowledges  this  by  return- 
ing two  strokes  on  the  bell  at  A,  When  the  train  has  reached  B,  the  attendant  there  gives  three 
strokes  on  the  bell  at  A^  to  announce  that  the  train  has  arrived ;  and  in  acknowledgment  of  this  A 
Htrikes  three  times  the  bell  at  B.  The  operation  is  repeated  between  B  and  C,  and  so  on.  The  bell 
code  is  more  complicated  if  the  description  of  the  kind  of  train  or  other  intelligence  is  to  be  transmitted. 

The  optical  apparatus  is  an  improvement  on  the  acoustic  system,  in  that  the  signals  after  being 
nrnde  arc  lasting,  until  the  time  for  changing  them  again  arrives.  Electric  bells  are  aUo  here  UEed, 
but  only  to  announce  a  change  in  the  signals. 

These  signals  are  made  by  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  to  the  right  or  left  from  the  ver- 
tical or  neutral  position.  In  one  position  the  needle  points  to  **  Line  Clear,'*  in  the  other  to  "  Train 
on  Line  " — words  which  are  inscribed  on  the  dial  of  the  instrument. 

Tyer*8  instrument  is  provided  with  two  needles  for  each  line,  which  for  distinction  are  differently 
painted.    One  of  the  needles  shows  the  last  signal  received,  the  other  the  last  signal  sent. 

Rcgnault  has  improved  this  instrument  by  arranging  it  so  that  the  message  sent  is  automatically 
repeated  at  the  instrument  of  the  sender,  announcing  its  receipt,  without  any  action  of  the  receiver. 
The  action  is  here  as  follows :  If  the  attendant  at  A  has  to  announce  a  train  at  B^  Fig.  8928,  he 
pi*c38e8  the  button  (a  circuit-closer)  of  his  instrument,  sending  an  electric  current  %o  B,  A  bell  is 
tlius  rung  and  a  needle  caused  to  point  to  **  Train  on  Lme."  The  inclination  of  this  needle,  however, 
closes  automatically  a  return  current  from  ^  to  ^,  which  causes  a  needle  to  incline  at  ^  to  give  & 
similar  indication.  This  constitutes  the  repeating  signal.  If  the  announcing  signal  is  not  recdved  at 
B^  no  repeating  signal  can  be  returned  to  A,  This  repeating  signal  at  A^  which  blocks  the  line  after 
the  departure  of  the  ti-ain,  cannot  be  changed  by  the  attendant  at  A^  but  only  by  the  attendant  at  B^ 
who  after  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  B  sets  his  instrument  and  that  of  ^  to  indicate  "  line  Clear.*' 

Instead  of  the  needles,  miniature  semaphore  signals  similarly  operated  are  sometimes  used. 

It  will  bo  noted  that  the  above  devices  simply  transmit  instructions  to  attendants,  without  oompeU 
ling  execution ;  and  hence,  by  mistake  or  carelessness,  the  signalman  may  give  a  wrong  outdoor  signal. 
The  eiedric-doi  aiffnal  prevents  this  by  restricting  the  power  of  an  attendant  to  give  a  safety  signal 
to  a  train  without  the  consent  of  the  attendant  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  block  section.  Such  aii 
apparatus,  interlocking  the  road  signals,  and  also  the  switches,  with  the  telegraphic  signals,  thus  com- 
bining the  interlocking  with  the  block  system,  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  by 
Messrs.  Saxby  and  Farmer.  The  three  signals,  ^*Line  Clear,**  **  Train  on  Line,**  and  **Line  Blocked," 
were  used,  the  last  meaning  the  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  "  Train  on  Line  **  signal,  and 
being  employed  only  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  system  of  interlocking.  The  apparatus  makes  it  compul- 
sory that  the  signals  shall  be  operated  in  a  certain  desired  order.  It  also  places  certain  restrictions 
on  tiic  action  of  the  operator,  which  are  by  the  inventors  summed  up  as  follows:  1.  It  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  signalman  to  telegraph  ^^Line  Clear**  until  the  switches  and  outdoor  signals  are  in 
the  proper  position.  2.  It  makes  it  impossible  to  move  switches  for  shunting  or  giving  access  to  a 
line  which  has  been  signaled  as  *^  clear  **  for  an  expected  train,  nor  in  any  case  can  such  movement 
of  the  switches  be  made  until  after  the  *^  Line  Blocked  **  signal  has  been  sent  to  the  station  on  either 
or  both  sides.  8.  The  signal  ** Train  on  Line*'  must  be  transmitted  to  the  station  in  advance  before 
the  outdoor  signal  for  a  train  to  enter  a  block  section  can  be  given,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
train  to  enter  a  block  section  unannounced  by  telegraph  to  the  station  in  advance.  4.  The  outdoor 
starting  signal  cannot  be  given  to  permit  entrance  into  a  block  section  without  the  consent  and  con- 
current action  of  the  signalmen  at  both  ends  of  such  block  section.  6.  The  mechanism  makes  it 
compulsory  that  the  outdoor  starting  signal  shnll.be  reset  to  danger  behind  every  train,  and  that  upon 
the  entrance  of  a  train  into  a  block  section  the  signalman  at  the  station  in  advance  shall  give  to  the 
<iignalman  at  the  station  in  the  rear  the  proper  si^ial  of  "  Line  Blocked  '*  behind  the  coming  train. 

2.  Mechanism  connected  with  Road  Signalit. — To  the  second  class  noted  on  page  767  belong  the  ap- 
paratus of  Siemens  and  Halskc,  and  of  Lartigue,  Tesse,  and  Prudhomme,  called  **  electro-semaphores,'* 
which  are  manipulated  by  attendants,  and  those  of  Hall  and  of  Rousseau,  which  are  automatic. 

Electro-Seniapliores, — Fig.  8929  represents  a  complete  electro-semaphore  according  to  the  system 
of  Lartigue,  Tessc,  and  Prudhomme,  for  a  double-track  road,  as  used  on  the  Northern  Railroad  of 
France.  The  road  is  divided  into  sections,  at  each  end  of  which  is  placed  an  electro-semaphore,  which 
id  constructed  as  follows :  Two  large  semaphore-arms,  A  and  B^  serve  as  signals  to  be  observed  by 
the  trains.  Two  small  semaphore-arms,  a  and  h  (6,  being  behind  the  post,  is  not  shown  in  the  cut|, 
arc  the  signals  announcing  to  the  attendant  the  departure  of  trains  from  the  other  extremities  of  the 
two  neighboring  sections.  Two  electro-magnetic  instruments  for  the  up  line,  MM\  are  placed  at  one 
side  of  the  semaphore,  and  two  for  the  down  line  are  placed  at  its  other  side.  A  battery  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  semaphore  supplies  the  electric  currents.  The  two  electro-magnetic  instruments  for 
each  track  are  numbered  1  and  2,  and  are  connected  by  telegraphic  wires  with  tlie  instruments  of  the 
neighboring  semaphores,  so  that  instrument  No.  1  is  connected  with  instrument  No.  2  of  the  advanced 
semaphore,  and  instrument  No.  2  communicates  with  instrument  No.  1  of  the  semaphore  in  the  rear. 
These  instruments  are  identical  in  construction,  the  latter  being  shown  in  Figs.  3980  and  3981,  which 
are  side  and  end  elevations,  respectively.  On  a  shaft  XX  are  fixed  two  cranks,  M  and  J9,  projecting 
on  the  outside  at  a  box  which  encases  the  apparatus ;  one  of  them,  if,  is  provided  with  a  handle,  to 
be  moved  by  hand,  and  the  other,  B^  is  connected  with  the  semaphore-arm  by  a  rod.  Instrument 
.  No.  I  is  connected  with  the  large,  and  instrument  No.  2  with  the  small  semaphore-arm.  The  two 
cranks  form  an  angle  of  90"*  with  each  other.  A  detent  W  opposes  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  to  the 
right,  acting  on  a  ratchet  which  determines  two  positions  of  the  shaft :  one  with  the  crank  B  vertical 
(when  the  large  semaphore-arm  is  down),  and  the  other  at  210**  from  it  (when  the  scmaphonvarm  is 
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1).    Oq  tbe  shaft  ^are  also  fastened  it  finger  D,  Gied  >t  in  angle  of  160°  to  the  crank  B; 

QiD  6',*  and  a  disk  0,  of  a  non-conducting  materia!.  Two  prlBioatic  levers  J  and  r,  fomiDg 
t  angle  wltb  each  other,  are  attached  to  another  sbnft,  /'—the  lerer^  being  in  the  plane  of 
7,  and  the  Icrcr  i'  in  tbe  plane  of  tbe  finger  D,  At  the  bottom  of  the  lc<ur  r  is  attached  an 
^^  armature  pot  a,  strong  magnet  A,  whose  two  branchea  end  in  soft-iron 

^^  cores,  surrounded  with  bobbins  through  which  an  electric  current  an  be 

gent.  The  lever  r  ii  connected  with  a  atop  P,  which,  being  in  tha  plane 
of  tbe  finger  D,  preTonts  its  passing  tlic  second  fixed  position,  namelj, 
when  the  large  Betiiaphorc-irm  is  horizontal.  This,  however,  happens 
O-il;  when  the  armature  p  is  atirscti.-d  by  Its  m^nct.     When  tbe  arma- 


ture is  liberated  from  the  magnet,  the  slop  P  being  no  longer  a  support 
to  the  finger  D,  tbe  latter  then  Is  free  (o  fall.  The  nrmalurep  is  liber- 
ated from  its  mac^et  only  by  the  action  of  an  electric  current  which, 
passing  through  the  bobbins,  weakens  the  magnetic  force  ;  and  tbis  car- 
rcnt  can  be  sent  only  from  the  semaphore  of  the  neighboring  post  When 
the  finger  D  removes  its  support,  the  shaft  X  is  no  longer  locked  in  its 
fixed  position,  and  cdnsequcullj  tbe  large  semapbonvariD  will  fall  by  its 
own  weight.  The  scmaphon?-arm  can  be  brought  back  to  a  lioiizonlal  position  by  the  crank  M  being 
turned  over  an  angle  of  210°  by  band,  in  which  case  the  cam  C  will  lift  the  lever  J,  and  conseqociitly 
bring  the  armature  p  again  in  contact  with  the  magnet,  and  place  the  stop  P  under  the  finger  D, 
preventing  any  further  rotation,  and  locking  the  am.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Liige  semapbore- 
arm  is  placed  in  the  horizontal  danj^rr  position  mechanically  by  the  attendant,  and  that  it  is  locked 
in  this  positton  and  cannot  be  reset  to  aafctg  by  him,  but  only  by  the  signalman  at  the  other  extrem- 
ity of  the  section.  The  small  semaphore.iimi  which  is  acted  on  by  instrument  No.  2  (identipal  with 
instrument  No.  1)  is  so  counterweigh t«d  as  to  take  a  horizontal  position  when  liberated  from  the 
action  of  the  niDgnel,  nod  vict  vcraa.  The  horizontal  position  of  the  email  semaphore-arm  is  thus 
affected  by  the  action  of  the  attendant  at  the  semaphore  of  the  neighboring  post,  and  it  announces 
that  a  train  ba£  just  entered  on  the  section. 

The  disk  0,  which  rotates  with  the  shaft  X,  is  a  cireuil-elo.-er.  It  is  made  of  non-conduclinc 
material,  but  It  has  on  its  ciicnmference  seven  metattiu  pUlcs.  Three  pairs  of  these  are  connected, 
and  the  seventh  plate  passes  through  the  shaft  .^to  the  ground.  Tlic  disk  rotates  between  foar 
triangular  prisms,  which  come  In  contact  with  the  seven  metallic  plates  during  the  rotation.  These 
prisms  are  connected  respectively  with  the  positive  and  negative  pole?  of  the  battery,  with  (be  bobbins 
of  the  magnet  A,  and  with  the  line-wire  which  lends  to  the  neighboring  semaphore-post.  As  the 
disk  rotates,  the  electric  currents  are  established  or  broken  between  each  two  of  [lie  prismB.  In  the 
different  positions  of  the  semaphore-arms  electric  communication  is  established  or  broken  as  follows : 
When  the  semaphorc-ann  is  Ubenited  from  the  action  of  the  magnet  (the  large  arm  being  down  and 
the  small  ann  horizontal),  uo  comma nication  between  the  prisms  exists,  and  consequently  no  electrio 
current  passes.  When  the  semaphore-arm  is  locked  by  the  notion  of  the  mB;:net  (in  the  reverse  posi- 
tion of  the  arms),  a  communication  is  established  between  the  line-wire  and  the  bobbins  of  the  raajpiel ; 
the  position  of  the  arms  can  then  be  reversed  by  the  signalman  at  the  other  eitremily  of  the  section. 
During  the  rotation  of  tbe  disk,  which  occurs  when  the  arm  changes  position,  one  pole  of  the  botterj 
is  placed  momentarily  in  communication  with  a  line-wire,  causing  actions  to  be  presently  described. 

There  is  another  magnet  R  attached  to  the  appaiaius,  which  acts  on  a  tai^et  V,  on  which  are 
written  the  words  "Free"  and  "  lilocked."  As  this  tai^t  is  attracted  or  liberated  by  the  m^net 
(an  annatere  being  attcdied  to  a  lever  which  move?  the  target),  these  two  words  can  lie  seen  alter- 
nately through  an  opening  mndc  for  this  purpose  in  the  casing  of  the  apparatus ;  atid  at  the  satne 
time  a  stroke  on  a  bell  T,  by  a  bell-hammer  (  which  moves  with  the  target,  gives  an  audible  signal, 
■nnoundng  that  n  current  is  passing.  The  bobbins  of  the  magnet  R  communicaie  with  those  of  the 
magnet  A  in  such  a  manner  that  the  positive  pole  of  one  connects  with  the  n^ativc  of  tbe  other, 
aikd  via  vsrta.  By  this  arrangement,  if  either  negative  or  positive  current  is  sent  through  the  wire, 
it  wilt  strengthen  the  power  of  one  and  weaken  that  of  the  other  magnet. 

To  explain  now  the  operation  of  the  electro-semaphores,  let  us  consider  the  road  divided  into  sec- 
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tions  by  the  signal-posts  Xy  Y^  Z,  Fig.  3982.  A  train  having  started  frora  the  -tmtfal  post  X^  the 
signalman  there  turns  the  crank  of  instrument  No.  1  (the  initial  post  has  no  instrument  No.  2), 
raising  the  large  semaphore-ann  to  danger.  Before  the  arm  has  reached  that  position,  a  momentary 
negative  current  is  sent  on  the  line-wire  to  instrument  No.  2  of  the  semaphore  at  Y^  where  it  liber- 
ates the  smali  scmaphore-ann  from  the  magnet,  placing  it  thus  horizontally  and  announcing  the 
departure  of  a  train.  And  while  the  small  semaphore-arm  at  F  is  changing  its  position,  a  posi- 
tive  current  is  bent  through  the  line-wire  from  instrument  No.  2  at  K  to  instrument  No.  1  at  X^ 
which  strengthens  the  power  of  the  magnet  A  and  weakens  that  of  the  magnet  R,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  target  V  is  liberated  and  the  word  **  Blocked  "  can  be  read  on  it.    This  is  also  accompanied 

by  a  stroke  on  the  bell  T,    The  attendant  at 
^^^'  X  has  thus  received  an  announcement  that  the 

electric  signal  sent  by  him  to  Y  has  been  actu- 
ally  produced  there.  When  the  train  arrives  at 
"  F,  the  attendant  there  manipulates  his  instni- 
mcnt  No.  1,  producing  at  Fand  Z  the  same  effects  as  those  just  described.  This  done,  he  turns  the 
crank  of  instrument  No.  2,  setting  his  small  semaphore-arm  vertically,  and  thus  removing  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  train  which  he  has  formerly  received  from  X,  This  action  on  instrument  No.  2  at 
Y  sends  a  negative  current  to  instrument  No.  1  at  X^  which  neutralizes  the  power  of  the  magnet^, 
liberating  thus  the  large  semaphore-arm,  which  falls  to  safety,  and  opens  the  scctidn  X  Y  for  a  suc- 
ceeding train.  Again,  while  the  large  semaphore-arm  at  X  ii  falling  to  safety,  a  positive  current 
is  transmitted  from  instrument  No.  1  at  AT  to  instrument  No.  2  at  y,  where  it  prcxiuces  a  movement 
of  the  target  on  which  the  word  ^*  Free  *'  can  be  read,  announcing  thus  to  the  attendant  at  Y  that  his 
signal  has  been  produced  at  X.    A  stroke  on  the  bell  accompanies  this. 

HaJX  AtUoniatic  Ulednc  Sigfuda. — ^This  system  of  signaling  does  not  require  attendants,  as  it  is 
operated  by  the  action  of  the  movino;  trains.  The  entrance  to  each  block  section  is  protected  by  two 
signals,  placed  about  1,000  feet  apart.  Each  signal  is  of  the  disk  form,  and  is  placed,  together  with 
an  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  in  a  water-tight  box  which  is  attached  to  a  liigh  post,  so  as  to  be 
visible  from  a  long  distance.  The  boxes  have  round  openings,  covered  with  glass,  through  which  the 
disks  arc  visible  when  displayed.  The  signal  which  is  placed  immediately  at  the  entrance  of  a  section 
is  called  the  *Manger  signal,*'  and  the  other,  placed  1,000  feet  farther  off,  the  **  safety  signal.*'  But 
each  of  them  when  displayed  indicates  danger  to  the  approaching  train,  and  if  hidden  from  view  in- 
dicates iafety.  The  two  signals  are  connected  by  electric  wires,  and  are  so  arranged  that  when  one 
of  them  is  displayed  the  other  is  hidden,  and  vice  vena  ;  the  change  of  position  of  one  of  the  signals 
producing  a  reversal  of  the  other.  The  second  signal  is  called  the  "  safety  signal,''  as  it  gives  to  the 
engine-driver  a  constant  knowledge  of  the  working  order  of  the  apparatus.  At  the  entrance  to  a  sec- 
tion is  also  placed  a  **  track  instrument,"  which,  being  acted  on  by  a  passing  train,  sets  the  signals  in 
the  danger  position,  to  close  this  section.  Another  track  instrument,  placed  about  1,600  feet  distant 
from  the  first,  reverses  the  rear  signals,  setting  them  in  the  %afcty  position,  to  open  the  rear  section  for 
a  following  train.  The  electro-magnetic  devices  which  move  the  signals  are  connected  by  wires  with 
one  pole  of  a  battery  and  with  the  ground.  The  track  instruments  are  circuit-closers,  which  are  inter- 
posed in  the  wire  connecting  the  sigaals  with  the  ground.  The  instrument  which  sets  the  signals  at 
danger,  which  for  distinction  may  be  termed  No.  1,  connects  with  the  danger  signal,  while  the  other, 
No.  2,  connects  with  the  safety  signal. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Hall  system  of  signals  is,  that  only  one  battery  need  be  used  for  the  whole 
line.  This  advantage  is  obtained  by  such  a  disposition  of  the  wires  as  to  equalize  the  electric  resist- 
ance over  the  line.  Fig.  8988  explains  thi.^.  One  pole  of  a  battery  is  connected  with  a  wire  B^  called 
the  "  battery  wire,"  which  extends  over  the  whole  line,  and  ends  unconnected.  Another  wire  ^, 
called  the  **  ground  wire,"  also  extends  over  the  whole  line.    One  end  of  this  is  connected  with  the 

ground  at  Zi,  and  the 


8988. 


mm 


other  end  is  left  free. 
The  other  pole  of  the 
battery  connects  with 
the  ground  at  Y.  At 
different  points  of  the 
line,  branch  wires  A 
A  A  are  run  from  the 
ground  wire  to  the  cir- 
cuit-closers  C  C"  C", 
wbicb  are  the  track  in- 
struments. Tlie  latter 
are  further  connected  by 
wires  B  B  B  (which  on 
their  way  pass  through 
the  signal  apparatus)  with  the  battery  wire.  If  any  of  the  circuit-closers  are  closed,  an  electric  cir- 
cuit is  established.  In  Fig.  3988  the  circuit-closer  C"  is  represented  as  closed.  The  current  wiK 
therefore  travel  from  one  pole  of  the  battery,  through  the  battery  wire  -5,  the  branch  B^  the  dreuit- 
closer  C",  the  branch  A^  and  the  ground  wire  A^  to  the  ground  at  Z,  and  hence  through  Y  to  the 
other  pole  of  the  battery,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  evident  that  whether  the  circuit-closer  C  or  C"  he 
dosed,  the  length  of  wire  passed  over  by  the  current  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  circuit  just 
described. 

The  track  instniment  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  8934  and  3936,  representing  its  verticil  section  and 
plan.  In  Fij*.  3936,  the  cap  D  is  removed.  "  The  lever  L  is  pivoted  at  ^  in  a  bracket  which  is  bolted 
to  a  cross-tie.    One  end  of  the  lever  extends  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  track  rail,  being  some- 
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whM  eUratiA  abare  Ihc  top  of  llie  IntUr,  bo  tbnt  a  wheel  of  a  passing  train  must  depress  it,  and 
thus  swing  Et  on  il»ptTOL  Tiro  rubber  springs,  R  and  r,  nerve  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  shock, 
■od  to  brnig  the  ieier  iMck  to  its  »onnHt  posilion.  The  other  ead  of  the  IcTer  L  enters  into  a  cast- 
ing Q,  which  is  also  b<rited  to  the  cross-tie;  a  slitting  cover /f  prevents  the  dust  frani  entering  inside 
cf  the  easting.  The  casting  ia  dMdod  into  two  cliuobcrB.  The  upper  chamber  ^  ia  an  air-cjlinder, 
in  which  a  piston  P  is  fitted.  The  piston  ia  pro- 
•**<-  vidcd  with  a  rod  p,  the  lower  end  of  which  stops 

irminitiDg 

Fis  placed 

the  ground 
«  through 

is  puehi>d 
the  conic. 


by  coonecUng  the  spaces  above  and  below  the  piston  by  atr-passagcs,  ^,  I,  o.  Id  wblcfa  ft  small  valve 
«  opens  Gommunioilion  freely  when  the  air  is  Sowing  from  above  the  piston  to  below  it,  but  leaves 
only  a  amall  opeuin);  when  the  direction  of  the  sir-current  ie  reversed. 

The  signal  apparatus  is  shown  in  Figs.  S93B  and  B83T,  representiDi;  its  front  and  side  elevalions. 
It  eonsists  of  a  disk  A  attached  lo  a  lever  B  B,  fastened  on  a  shaft  AX,  with  which  It  Bwinga.  The 
dlitk  as  shown  at  ^  is  in  a  pendent  position,  and  as  shown  in  half,  in  dotltd  line,  is  in  a  raised  pn- 


rilion.  It  is  brooi;ht  from  th^  first  into  the  secnnd  position  by  the  aciiou  c(  an  electro-magnet,  and 
iH  hold  so  by  mnoi  of  a  mechsniol  aupport.  It  is  brougtit  back  into  the  depressed  position  by  its 
own  gravitation,  the  mechanical  support  being  removed  by  the  action  ul  another  clectriMnagnet 
'lliis  is  aceomplished  by  the  following  arrangement :  On  the  shaft  XX  is  fastened  a  wheel  a,  to  the 
circumrereoce  of  which  is  fixed  one  end  of  a  chain  b,  its  other  end  being  attached  to  a  rocking  lever 
JC.  The  lever  if  is  connected  by  a  rod  Jt  with  another  rocking  lever  J'',  pivoted  at  s,at  the  other  end 
or  which  is  attached  an  armatui-e  A  of  an  clcctra-ma},'net  M.  In  the  position  shown  in  the  drawin;;, 
the  armature  A  is  liberated  from  its  magnet ;  hut  when  the  electro-magnet  if  becomes  excited  hy  nii 
electriucurrent,  it  will  attract  the  armature,  swinging  the  lever /'into  the  position  jjt' (shown  in  doited 
line),  and  thus  raising  the  end  /  of  the  rocking  lever  X  to  the  position  /'.  The  chain  ft,  beiui; 
thus  pulled,  will  swing  the  ahnfi  X,  and  with  it  also  the  disk  A,  into  the  raised  position.  Ai  aoon 
as  the  lever  F  has  been  raised,  another  lever  L,  which  is  pivoted  on  the  ails  o  and  counterweighled 
bv  a  weight  »,  will  swinj;  From  the  position  o  h  into  the  position  o  n'  (shown  in  dotted  line),  and  n 
stop  1  of  the  lever  F  will  then  rest  on  the  top  of  the  lever  £,  thus  HUpporting  the  disk  in  its  ruscd 
Iiosition.  The  lever  L  carries  nn  armature  '  of  a  second  elect ro-ma^net  X,  wliicb  when  enei^xed  by 
the  action  of  an  electric  current  will  attract  the  armature  and  thus  bring  the  lever  L  back  into  its 
foimer  position  ;  liy  wliieh  action,  the  support  of  the  lever  Fbcing  removed,  the  lever  will  fall  down, 
together  with  the  lever  K,  lo  the  first  position  ;  the  chain  d  will  consequently  be  slackened,  and  the 
disk  will  be  nllowed  also  to  fall  by  its  pmvity.  The  cleclro-maguet  il  is  eicited  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent established  by  track  instrument  no.  I,  which  closes  a  recllon,  and  electro-magnet  N  is  eiciltd 
by  track  instrument  Ho.  3,  which  opens  n  section. 

The  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  danger  and  safety  signals  ia  i=imilar,  the  only  dilTcrcnce  being 
that  the  first  is  displayed  when  in  its  raised  position,  and  the  second  is  displsyed  when  in  its  pendent 
position.  BO  that  both  are  either  rallied  or  lowered  at  the  same  time. 

All  wirefi  for  electric  transmission  are  connected  to  metallic  plalea  which  are  marked  in  the  draw- 
in;;  from  I  to  8,  and  which  are  attached  to  an  insulated  plate,  across  which  the  shaft  ^  passes.  This 
portion  of  the  apparatus  is  called  the  "  drcuit-closer  and  cut-out,"  and  Is  shown  also  separately  in  Fip. 
393R,  with  some  pdrts  detached.    On  this  insulating  plate  is  placed  a  lever  H //,  whidicon  be  broiiphl 
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In  oontwt  with  plates  I  and  3,  or  3  tnd  4,  &nd  thus  close  or  brcik  a  circuit  between  tliem.    Thii 
lever  a  provided  irith  two  IcgB  v  v',  projecting  downward.     With  the  shaft  ^movca  also  a  finger  P, 

wbich  carries  at  Its  end  an 
insulated  stud  m,  Tbe  stod 
gniDgiug  with  the  shaft  X 
touches  one  or  the  other  of 
tbe  two  lege  V  ti',  and  swings 
the  lerer  £l,  either  in  tbe  por- 
tion shown  in  Fitr.  8936,  or  that 
Bbown  in  Fig.  333S.  Plates  6 
and  8  hate  itUchcd  to  them 
Hpring  circuit-closers,  the  other 
ends  of  which  csn  be  brought 
momentarily  in  contact  with 
plates  S  and  T,  respectirelj,  by 
the  action  of  the  sune  stud  m, 
wbich,  as  the  shaft  X  swings 
one  way  or  another,  puses  Its 
filed  position  b;  the  action  of 
momentum  of  the  swinging 
parts  which  are  attached  to  it. 


The  connections  of  the  wires 

rents  can  now  be  explained 
from  the  dia^m  Fl;;.  3939. 
The  safctj  sod  danger  signals 
are  abown  raised  la  the  por- 
tion of  danger.  The  section 
la  then  occupied  by  ■  trun, 
and  conaequentl;  tbe  signals 
will  remaip  in  this  position 
until  the  train  has  entered  tbe 


succeeding  scctio 

nand  passes 

mcnt  No.   2. 

Closing  a  circuit. 

As  thU  in. 

:s   with    the 

safctj  signal  by 

means  of  its 

closed    which    runs   from    the 

ground  through 

rack  instru- 

raent  No.  2,  tbe 

afety  sumal. 

thence  through  the  battery  to 

IT  a,  eircult-cloaer  ff,  connector  I,  etectro-w^niet  N  t<,a 
the  ground  agitm;  nr  via  iierta.    The  connection  of  wires  is  indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  the  dia- 
gram.   As  the  electro-  ^^ 

magnet  NN  becomes  .™: ^ 

excited,  it  produces  a     .T?^fivwc-irf«e-*»,^         / ^ 

fall  of  tbe  disk  of  the 
safety  signal,  which  is 
thus  dismayed  m  seen 
in  dotted  line.  At  the 
same  time  the  drcull- 
closer  H  swings  from 
the  posKlon  indicated 
bjr  a  full  line  to  the 
po?ilion  H',  shown  in 
dotted  line,  and  thus 
breaks  the  described 
circuit.  The  action  of 
tbe  electro-magnet  is 
thus  momentary,  and 
as  soon  as  tbe  stroke 
of  one  of  Die  wheels 

of  a  train  has  produced  StftTf  SiatC  Onneefi  S/smiit 

the  current,  all  subse- 
quent strokes  of  the  n 


v fam„ 
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rent  vbldi  nina  from  the  ground  through  oonnector  6,  eircoit-closer  T,  oonnector  G,  all  of  Che  Nfelf 
eignal,  then  thnx^h  the  duger  si^il  b;  its  connector  S,  drouit-cloaer  H,  oonnector  1 ,  to  the  eledrcr- 
nugnet  A'  N,  tad  tbence  tliruugh  the  batter;  to  the  ground  a^n;  OTvietrtrsa.  This  lauaestbe  disk 
of  Ibe  danger  signal  to  fall  and  be  hidden.  The  drrait-closer  H  of  the  danger  signkl  will  now 
Biritch  off  into  the  poiiitlon  indicated  bj  Che  dotted  line,  llie  tignala  are  thus  aet  to  'o/tlj/,  and  if  a' 
train  enters  on  the  section  it  strikes  track  inscrument  No.  1,  which  connects  with  connector  8  of  Che 
danger  signal,  and  ttic  currenCe — wliich  the  reader  can  nov  easily  make  out  for  himself — will,  aotini; 
on  the  electro-magnets  if  If  of  tlic  dani^r  and  safety  eignals,  raise  both  of  the  disks  to  the  danger 
position.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  position  of  the  siaetj  signal  shows  to  the  trainmen  who  enter 
a  section  whether  the  danger  signal  has  been  displajcd  behind  the  train;  in  other  words,  whether 
the  apparatoa  is  in  a  worklag  condition,  f^hould  the  sofetj  Bignnl  be  displajcd  after  the  train  passed 
a  hidden  danger  signal,  a  derangement  of  the  apparatus  would  be  discovered  and  reported  at  the 
nearest  station.  T^  aafet;  lignal  is  thus  onlj  a  controlliog  apparatus.  If  Ihe  signals  are  placed  at 
the  entrance  to  a  depot,  the  safetj  signal  has  another  spring  circuit- closer  J\  which  when  the  disk 
rises  is  dosed,  thus  aending  a  current  through  on  electriu  bell  placed  at  the  station,  announcing  the 
approach  of  a  train. 

In  connection  with  the  Hall  signals,  track  instruments  are  used  to  strike  bells  on  road^crossings, 
warning  flagmen  that  a  train  is  comin;/.  A  special  "  switch  Instrument  "  is  also  used,  wMch  inter- 
locks the  si^^nals  with  switches  in  such  manner  that,  whenever  a  switch  is  set  wrong  to  the  main  line, 
the  aignals  are  set  automaticallj  at  danger,  and  when  the  switch  is  placed  back  for  the  m^n  line,  the 
signals  are  set  at  xtfetg.  In  a  similar  manner  the  draw  of  a  bridge  Is  interlocked  with  the  aignils. 
Amneau'j  Aviomatic  Signal  consists  of  a  disk  (Fi;;.  8640)  which  revolves  on  a  vertical  shaft 
^^  moved  by  clock-work.    This  vertical  shaft  has  four  hori- 

^^*  lonta]  arms,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  a  stop  E,  pre- 

vent the  rotation  of  the  disk.  The  stop  E  carries  an 
armature  of  an  electro-magnet  D,  which,  when  momen- 
tarily attracted,  moves  the  stop  and  releases  the  arm. 
The  disk  will  then  revolve,  but  only  a  quarter  of  a  revo- 
lution, as  the  next  arm  will  be  engaged  by  the  ''stop." 


shown  in  Fig.  3941,  which  is  a  drcuit-cloaer,  is  placed 

under  a  rail,  and  during  the  pasiage  of  a  train  cloaet  a 

drcuit,  momentarily  eidting  the  elect ro-Oiaghet  of  the 

signal  apparatus.     As  soon  as  the  change  of  position  of 

the  disk  has  been  produced  bj  Ihe  action  of  the  track 

instrament,  a  dreuH-closer  attached  to  the  siijnal  apparatus  breaks  the  cunvnt;  but  at  the  same 

time  a  second  drcuit-ctoscr  Is  closed  by  the  rotation  of  the  shaft,  setlinR  the  signal  apparatni  In 

electric  communicaljon  with  another  track  iDBtrument,  which  is  placed  at  the  other  end  of  a  rulroad 

section  protected  by  this  signal.    This,  being  actuated  by  a  train,  will  place  the  signal  back  to  tta 

former  position.    Thus  the  signal  cannot  be  moved  to  dsujier  and  back  to  safety  by  the  same  track 

InBtmment,  but  by  the  alternate  action  of  the  two.  .  The  automatic  octhm  cf  n'  be  dispensed  with  if 

desired,  by  substituting  for  the  track  iostrument  an  apparatus  worked  only  by  band. 

Worh/or  Re/erencf.—" On  the  Pied  Signals  of  ItoilwavB,"  Rapier,' London,  1874;  "Treatise 
upon  Railway  l^ignals  and  Accidents,"  Dswncy,  London,  1874  ;  "Railway  Appliances,"  Barry,  Ix)n. 
don,  ISTfl ;  "Note  sur  le  Block -System  et  sur  quelques  Apparcils,"  etc,  Bartiaui,  Paris,  187T; 
'■Kotc  sur  I'Emploi  des  Electro- Si mnphorps  de  MM.  I.Brtigue,  Tesse  et  Prudhomme,  pour  la  Realisa- 
tion du  Block-System."  CI6raul(,  Psris,  IST7-  Sec  also  the  following  papers  in  the  Rtalroad  Oazctle: 
"  Interlocking  Switches  and  Signals,"  vii.,  424-427  iToucey-Buchanan  System),  448-4B6  (Saiby  and 
Fanner  System),  477-479  (Brierly  System) ;  "  The  Burr  Pneumatic  Interiockins  Apparatus,"  ii.,  201 ; 
"  The  Itousaeau  Electric  Si;nia I  System,"  li.,  230  and  241:  "Saxby  and  Farmer's  Union  of  the  Block 
and  Interlocking  Svstcnw,"  i.,  341,342;  "  Semaphore  Sgnale,"  i.,  477-47B;  "  Chambers's  Pneuma- 
tic Signals,"  xi.,  BB ;  "  ElcctrmSemaphores  of  Larti^^e,  Tessc,  and  Prudhomme,"  li.,  93,  96,  108, 
J09 ;  "  The  Hall  Automatic  Electric  Railroad  Signals,"  li.,  B8g-BB0,  T.  F.  K. 

SILE-SPINNINQ  HACIIIN'ERV.     The  machinery  used  in  the  fabrication  of  silk  is  ver;  simple, 
impared  with  that  reiiuired  for  cotton  or  wool.    The  long  and  Ingenious  series  of  processes  by 
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delicate  BbrM  Bpiin  by  (b«  silk-woriD  to  tonn  snub  ■  thread  ae  U  reqnireJ  for  tUe  purpoac  for  whit^ 
It  U  intended ;  to  clein  the  raw  silk  from  the  gum  which  it  hotda  in  its  nituntl  Bttte ;  uid  to  free  i- 
from  kaot»  aud  imperfectiona. 

The  thrrad  u  prodaoed  br  the  worm  is  composed  of  two  Gbments,  which  are  spun  simultkucoiisly 
and  ceraentad  together.  When  wound  into  the  cocoon  the  coil;  mutually  cohere  to  each  other,  but 
readily  separate  upon  being  immersed  in  warm  water,  so  that  the  entire  thread  may  be  reeled  off. 
As  many  of  throe  flbneats  as  may  tie  desired  are  reeled  oil  together,  and  become  cemented  so  as  to 

form  a  tlireail.  In  this  state  it 
is  the  ran  liiJc  of  commerce,  and 
is  exported  to  the  United  Static 
from  Cliina,  Japan,  and  Italy, 
made  up  into  hanks  or  bundlc«. 
The  length  of  each  filament  is 
usually  about  800  yards.  Of  a*- 
eragc  cooooDB,  SfiO  weigh  about 
a  pound,  and  12  Jbs.  ot  cocoofu 
yield  a  pound  of  silk. 

WaMng  tmd  Winding, — The 
raw  silk   is  first  inclosed  in  a 
light  cotton  bag  and  HMtked  Ju 
warm  water  at   110°  P.  for  ■ 
Cow  hours.     The  water  is  then 
I'cmoved,  and  the  silk  left  in  > 
softened  stale  bj  the  bydro-ei- 
troctor.    The  silk  ia  then  placed 
upon   reels   and   thence  wound 
upon  spools.     The  reels  ate  sis- 
sided,  and  are  tecfantcall;  called 
nri/lt.    They  are  adjustable  to 
I    suit  the  aiicB  of  the  hanks',  and 
i   arc  balanced  so  that  they  vi.l 
not  break  the  threads  by  irregu- 
lar motion.   By  means  of  woghts 
enough  frictiott  ia  produced  up- 
on their  axes  to  keep  the  threnil.-i  stretched.     The  bobbins  hare  each  an  independent  motion,  and 
any  one  can  be  taken  off  and  replaced  without  inlerfcrinz  with  the  others.    An  eye  throu$;h  which 
the  thread  passes  to  t!ic  bobbin  has  a  traverse  motion  by  which  the  thread  is  wound  obliquely  and 
lateral  adhesion  U  prevented. 

CUaninff — or,  as  It  is  sometimes  termed,  "  clearing" — is  performed  by  Hiing  the  bobbins  lioriton- 
tally  on  plain  spindles  and  passing  the  thread  between  two  adjust.ible  pieces  of  metal.    Sliould  a 
knot  or  other  uncTenneas  cliancc  to  be  on  the  thread,  these  metal  blades  prevent  Its  passing  througli, 
one  of  the  plates  becomes  de- 
pressed, and  the  bobbin  is  lift- 
ed ofF  ike  friction-roller  which 
"ivei  it  motion.   The  stoppage 
being  perceiTcd  by  the  attend- 
ant, the  defect  is  remored  and 
the  work  proceeds. 

TurUiiTig  or  Tkrowii^. — 
Silken  thread  merely  wound 
and  clenned  is  called  dunih 
tinffUs.  If  twisted  to  add  to 
its  streni;tli  and  flrtnness,  it  is 
termed  Ihraum  lingUi,  or  aim- 
ply  sinffla.  Two  or  more  sin- 
Ijles  twisted  together — that  ia, 
single  -  twisted  loosely — form 
Iram,  which  is  used  as  the  weft 
in  weaving.  When  two  sin. 
F;le«  are  twisted  together  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  that 
In  which  the  singles  themselves 
ars  twisted — that  is,  so  that 
the  resulting  thread  is  double- 
twisted — the  process  ia  calle<l 
thmmng,     and     the    product 

Ihroien  filk  or  orgamint.  This  i.*  generally  used  as  the  warp  in  weaTing.  Tor  silk  gauze  dumb  sin- 
gles are  used ;  for  rihbona  sod  common  silk,  thrown  singles ;  for  the  best  silk,  tmm  and  oi^anzinc. 
Doubling  is  the  procesa  of  bringing  two  or  more  twisted  threads  into  one  and  winding  them  prepara- 
tory to  spinning. 

77u  SUi.Spinnwg  Frame  eonstmcted  by  the  Danforth  Locomotive  Works  of  Patcrson,  N.  J.,  ia 
represented  in  Fig.  394S.  On  this  the  spools  of  doubled  thread  are  placed,  and  a  certain  number  of 
turns  per  ioeh  is  given  to  the  fllamenta,  tbia  twist  being  n^latcd  by  the  speed  of  the  delivery  roUa, 
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which  are  in  BiDgle  paii*s,  and  not  compound  as  in  cotton-spinning,  no  stretch  being  given  or  required. 
The  threads  are  again  doubled  or  twisted  by  a  second  operation. 

From  th»  spinning  frame  the  silk  ia  transferred  to  the  reel-mill,  Fig.  8943,  where  it  is  again  wound 
into  skeins,  and  b  ready  for  the  dyer. 

Spinminq  Waae  Silk. — ^Waste  silk  is  of  two  kinds — that  produced  directly  from  the  cocoons,  and 
that  which  accumulates  in  the  course  of  manufacture.  It  is  first,  submitted  in  short  lengths  or 
Patricks''  to  the  processes  of  softening,  washing,  opening,  filling,  and  dressing,  when  it  is  ready  for 
the  first  machine  of  the  series,  which  is  the  spreader,  and  in  which  the  silk  passes  over  a  porcupine 
roller  and  through  a  series  of  combs,  and  is  delivered  upon  a  drum.  From  the  spreading  nuichino 
the  silk  is  taken  to  the  aeU  or  divering  machine,  which  is  constructed  similarly  to  the  spreader,  with 
the  exception  that  the  silk  is  delivered  into  a  can  instead  of  being  wound  round  a  roller.  From  the 
slivering  machine  the  silk  ia  taken  to  the  drawing  madiine,  which*  has  fine  gills  placed  closely  together. 
The  sliver  then  passes  to  the  roving  frame,  where  it  is  still  further  reduced  by  bcii^g  passed  through 
a  very  fine  scrcw-g!11.  The  rove  is  now  ready  for  spinning,  and  is  removed  to  the  spinning  frame, 
which  is  similar  in  construction  to  those  used  in  dry  flax-  and  worsted-spinning.  Ilere  the  rove  is 
greatly  reduced  in  size,  and  is  twisted  and  wound  upon  a  bobbin,  to  be  afterward  doubled  in  similar 
manner  to  cotton,  flax,  and  other  yams.  Finally,  the  silk  thread  is  taken  to  the  reeling  machine, 
where  it  is  made  into  hanks.  A  very  full  illustrated  account  of  the  machines  devised  by  Messrs. 
Oreenwood  k  Batley  of  Leeds,  England,  and  by  which  the  above-described  process  is  accomplished, 
appears  in  Engineering,  xviii.,  6  et  seq» 

SINGEING   MACHINE.    See  Cloth-finishino  Machikkrt. 

SIZING  MACHINE.    See  Hat-makimg  Macbinkry. 

SLICKING   MACHINE.    See  Leather-working  Machinery. 

SLIDE-REST.    See  Lathe-Tools,  Turning  (Slide-Uest). 

SLIDE-VALVE.  The  valve  which  controls  the  admission  or  exit  of  steam  from  the  cylinder  of  an 
engine.  The  general  nature  of  tliis  arrangement  is  illustrated  in  .^gs.  3944  to  8947,  for  the  case  in 
whidi  the  valve  is  just  long  enough  to  cover  the  ports,  the  figures  showing  the  slide  in  its  central  and 
two  extreme  positions.  It  occupies  the  mid-position.  Fig.  8946,  when  the  piston  is  at  either  extremity 
of  its  stroke ;  the  extreme  position.  Fig.  3945,  when  the  piston 
is  at  half-stroke  in  its  descent ;  and  that  shown  in  l*1g.  8944, 
when  the  piston  is  at  half-stroke  in  its  a.«ccnt. 

When  a  slide  has  no  lap,  the  width  of  its  facing,  at  /  anrl 
g.  Fig.  8946,  equals  that  of  the  steam-ports,  the  lap  being  any 
additional  width  whereby  those  ports  are  overlapped. 

Tliat  the  waste  steam  may  have  unobstructed  egress,  the 
exhaust-port  e  must  be  made  of  no  less  width  than  uie  steam- 
ports  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  bara  d  and  e  should  cur- 
respond  with  the  slide-face  at  /  and  g.  The  three  ports,  to- 
gether with  the  bars  between  and  beyond  them,  are  therefore  drawn  of  equal  width ;  the  total  length 
of  the  slide  being  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  steam  sides  of  the  steam-ports.  The  distance 
through  which  the  slide  moves,  in  passing  from  one  extreme  position  to  the  other,  is  called  its  travel, 
which,  in  this  case,  eqiutls  tvoice  the  width  of  port. 

When  the  motion  of  a  slide  is  produced  by  means  of  an  eccentric,  keyed  to  the  crank-shaft  and  re- 
volving with  it,  the  relative  positions  of  the  piston  and  shde  depend  upon  the  relative  positions  of  the 
crank  and  eccentric. 

In  proportioning  a  slide-valve,  it  is  commonly  designed  so  that  the  admieaion,  cut-off^  releaee,  and 
compreseitm  of  the  steam  shall  occur  at  certain  definite  points  of  the  stroke.  The  literature  relating 
to  ^e  slide-valve  is  quite  extensive.  Among  the  most  recent  and  approved  works  upon  the  subject 
arc :  **  Link  and  Valve  Motions,"  by  W.  S.  Auchincloss ;  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Movement  of 
Slide-Valves,"  by  G.  W.  HacCord ;  and  "  Treatise  on  Valve  Geare,"  by  Gustav  Zeuner.  The  method.s 
explained  in  the  present  article  are  principally  derived  from  the  last-named  work.  An  explanation 
of  the  arrangement  of  link-motion  is  contained  in  the  article  LocoifOTiYE,  Description  of  Parts  of  the. 

The  travel  of  a  slide-valve  whidi  is  just  long  enough  to  cover  the  ports  is  equal  to  twice  the  width 
of  port-opening.  If  the  valve  is  lengthened  on  the  steam  side,  this  addition  is  called  atcamUap,  and 
an  addition  to  the  exhaust  side  is  called  exhaitet-Iap.  The  effect  of  steam-lap  is  to  cut  oif  the  steam 
at  an  earlier  part  of  the  stroke,  and  exhaust-lap  causes  the  exhaust  to  open  later  and  close  earlier , 
than  it  otherwise  would.  The  amount  of  opening  for  the  admission  of  steam  at  the  beginm'ng  of  the 
stroke  is  called  steam-lead,  and  the  opening  for  release  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  is  exhauetUcM,  If  a 
valve  has  neither  lap  nor  lead,  the  eccentric  is  secured  to  the  shaft  in  such  a  position  that  a  line  join- 
ing its  centre  with  the  centre  of  the  shaft  is  perpendicular  to  a  line  connecting  the  centre  of  the  diaft 
and  the  centre  of  the  crank-pin.  If  the  valve  has  lap  or  lead,  the  eccentric  must  be  moved  ahead  so 
that  the  line  joining  its  centre  and  the  centre  of  the  shaft  makes  an  angle,  called  the  angtdar  advance, 
with  its  former  position.  By  marking  the  central  line  on  the  eccentric,  it  can  be  readily  adjusted 
when  the  angular  advance  is  determined.  The  area  of  port-opening  for  any  given  case  should  be  sudi 
that  the  velocity  of  the  steam  in  passing  through  it  will  not  excccxl  100  ft.  per  second.  The  accom- 
panying table  can  be  used  in  determining  the  area : 

Speed  of  piston,  m  ft.  per  minute..  100  200  800  400  600  600  700  800  900  1000  1100  1200 
Port  area  =  piston  area  X 02    .04    .06    .07    .09      .1    .12    .14    .15      .17      .19        .2 

Thus,  for  an  engine  with  a  cylinder  40  in.  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  stroke, making  60  revolutions  a  minute, 
the  port  area  should  not  be  less  than  1266.6  x  0.07  =  88  sq.  in. ;  and  if  the  length  of  the  port  is 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  its  width  is  88  +  .40  =  2.2  in. 
The  width  of  opening  given  by  the  motion  of  the  valve  is  frequently  greater  than  the  width  of 
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port,  80  that  the  bridge  between  steam-  and  exhaust-ports  should  be  wide  enou^  to  prerent  a  leak 
into  exhaust  due  to  over-travel.    The  following  rules  are  given  by  Auchincloss : 
Minimum  width  of  bridge  =  width  of  opening  +  i  in.  —  width  of  steam-port.  • 


Width  of  exhaust-port  =  width  of  steam-port  + 


travel  of  valve 


—  width  of  bridge 


The  principal  questions  relating  to  travel  and  lap  of  valve  can  be  readily  solved  by  the  aid  of  the 
accompanying  diagram  and  tables.  In  Fig.  8948,  A  B  represents  the  strdce  of  the  piston.  D  C 
is  perpendicular  to  ^  ^.  GEia  the  central  line  of  the  crank  at  the  instant  of  admutian;  FE^ 
at  cuJtroff ;  Q  Ey  At  rf lease  ;  and  JiE,  at  commencement  of  eusfiiofu  J7^  bisects  the  ancle  0  E  F^ 
and  EM  is  a  continuation  of  HE.    I  and  N  are  the  centres  of  two  circles  of  whidi  JfEiiA  EM 


EL      EK 


steam-lap 


E  O  _E  P  _        exhaust-lap 


are  the  diameters.    Then, -jf^-  j^j^-  ^^if  travel  of  valve '  EM" EM''  half  travel  of  valve ' 

and  HED  =■  angular  advance  of  eccentric  By  Table  I.  the  travel  of  the  valve  and  the  steam-lap 
can  be  found  when  the  angle  GEF=iaiB  known ;  and  Table  II.  gives  thi»  angle  for  any  desired 
point  of  cut-off,  and  for  various  lengths  of  connecting-rod.    Table  L  also  gives  the  exhaust-Up 


W4S. 


\-\^ 


Ofnfi 


^ggmtiif^y 


|ce^r« 


when  the  angle  OEQ  =  $  is  known.  The  angular  advance  can  be  found  from  Fig.  8946  if  the 
lead-angle  GE A  =y  is  given ;  and  any  of  the  other  positions  can  be  found  from  the  figure,  as 
indicated.  In  using  Table  I.,  the  angle  a  is  always  to  be  taken  for  finding  the  travel  of  the  valve, 
and  the  angle  3  is  to  be  used  only  in  calculating  the  exhaust-lap.  Where  a  valve  has  no  exhanst- 
lap,  the  angle  /3  =  a  -i-  angular  advance. 

To  illustrate  the  preceding  principles,  suppose  that  the  width  of  port,  as  calculated  in  the  former 
example,  is  2.2  in. ;  that  the  width  of  opening  is  to  be  2.6  in. ;  that  the  connecting-rod  is  2|  times 
the  stroke ;  that  the  cut-off  is  to  take  place  at  three-quarters  of  the  stroke,  the  release  at  -^ ;  and 
that  the  lead-angle  is  to  be  10^  By  Table  II.,  a  =  IH.e**  +  10*"  =  124.6'' ;  hence  by  Table  I.  the 
travel  of  valve  is  2.5  x  8.738  =  9.46  in.,  and  the  steam-lap  is  9.46  x  0.2324  =  2.2  in.  SInoe 
»  =  161.3°  +  10**  =  161.3%  the  exhaust-lap  is  9.46  x  0.0811  =  0.77  in.  By  Fig.  8948,  the  angular 
advance  of  the  eccentric  is  90**  +  10°  —  62.3°  =  87.7%  and  the  crank-angle  at  commencement  of 
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eushioii  is  180*+  124.6''  —  161.3*  —  lO**  =  133.8%  oorresponding,  by  Table  II.,  to  a  piston  position 
of  about  0.81  of  the  stroke. 

The  positions  determined  above  are  for  the  forward  strolce  of  the  piston.  On  the  retnm  stroke,  the 
cut-off  will  take  place  at  the  same  crank-angle,  1 14.6** ;  but  to  correspond  to  the  same  piston  position, 
as  will  be  seen  bj  Table  II.,  it  should  take  place  at  a  eruik-angle  of  124.6^.  By  a  slight  adjustment 
of  the  angular  adyanoe  and  the  length  of  the  eccentric  rod,  the  cut-off  can  be  equalized.  This  adjust- 
ment is  fully  explained  in  Auchincloss*s  work,  referred  to  above.    The  width  of  bridge  should  be  at 

4.1 
least  2.6  +  0.26  -»  2.2  =  0.66  in. ;  and  the  width  of  exhaust-port,  2.2  + 0.66  =  8.7  in. 

The  above  method  of  proportioning  valves  does  not  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  angularity 
of  the  ecoentrio-rod.  This  effect  is  genei-ally  inappreciable,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  connection. 
The  reader  will  find  this  point  fully  discussed  in  Zeuner's  wofk,  from  which  the  method  is  derived. 

Table  I. — Lap  and  Travd  of  Valve. 
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.4217 

^    18.77 

116 

.8687 

4.888      ! 

166 

.0658 

8.800 

66 

.4198 

18.40 

116 

.2660 

4.256 

166 

.06(9 

8.278 

67 

.4169 

12.04 

117 

.2618 

4.169 

167 

.0666 

8.856 

68 

.4146 

11.70 

118 

.2576 

4.184 

16S 

.0588 

8.884 

69 

.4121 

11.87 

119      ! 

.2f«8 

4.061 

169 

.0179 

8.818 

70 

.4096 

11.06 

120 

.2500 

4.000 

170 

.0486 

8.191 

71 

.4071 

10.76 

121 

.8468 

8.940 

171 

.0P92 

8.170 

78 

.44)46 

10.47 

lt» 

.2424 

8.888 

172 

.0849 

2.160 

78 

.4019 

10.80 

188 

.2886 

8.885 

178 

.0806 

2.  ISO 

74 

.8998 

9.988 

124 

.2847 

8.770 

174 

.0202 

2.111 

76 

.8907 

9.679 

126 

.2809 

8.716 

176 

.0218 

8.(j91 

76 

.8940 

9.486 

186 

.8270 

8.668 

176 

.0174 

8.078 

77 

.8918 

9.201 

187 

.2281 

8. 611 

177 

.0181 

8.054 

78 

.8^586 

8.974 

128 

.2192 

8.561 

178 

.0087 

8.086 

79 

.8868 

8.767 

129 

.2158 

8.618 

179 

.0044 

8.018 

80 

.8880 

8.:49 

180 

.2118 

8.464 

160 

.0000 

8.000 

However  carefully  the  valve  is  proportioned  and  the  adjustment  of  the  eccentric  effected,  the 
engineer  who  desires  to  be  certain  that  the  valve-motion  of  bis  engine  is  properly  arranged  will 
midce  the  final  tefit  and  adjustment  with  the  aid  of  the  steam-engine  indicator. 

The  simple  slide-valve  is  not  ordinarily  employed  when  the  cut-o£F  is  to  take  place  at  an  earlier 
point  than  two-thirds  of  the  stroke,  on  account  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  exhaust.  This  can 
be  illustrated  by  an  example.    Suppose,  in  Fig.  3948,  that  7  =  6^,  a  =  66°,  and  fi  =  180°  ;  then  the 
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SLIDE-VALVE. 


Id 


g 


.01 
.09 
.03 
.04 
.OS 
-10 
.1ft 
.20 
.2.5 
.80 
.85 
.40 
.45 
.50 
.55 
M 
.85 
.70 
.75 
.80 
.85 
.90 
.95 
.96 
.97 
.93 
.99 
1.00 


I 


M 

SB 

h.  3  ** 

1^ 


1 


.01 
.02 
.08 
.04 
.05 
.10 
.15 
.20 
.25 
.80 
.85 
.40 
.45 
.50 
.55 
.60 
.65 
.70 
.75 
.80 
.85 
.90 
.95 
.96 
.97 
.93 
.99 
.00 


Tablk  lh^CHxmIhAnjfle$  for  ConnteHnff-Roeb  of  IHferent  Lengths, 

BATIO  or  LBtrGTH  OF  OOnimOTUrO-BOP  TO  UOfOTU  OF  tTBOKB. 


n 


H 


2f 


3 


H 


H 


Crank'Aagio,  in  Degr«M. 


For- 
StetdM. 

Rctarn 
Steok*. 

For* 

ward 

Stroko. 

Rotnra- 

FOT^ 

ward 
Stnko 

10.5 

Rotam 
Stn>k«. 

For^ 

ward 

Stroka. 

Stnk*. 

Foo^ 

ward 

Strokt. 

Ratara 
Slivha. 

For. 

ward 

SlMk«. 

Batata 

1 

For- 

flmka. 

Sinka. 

10.8 

18.2 

10.4 

18 

12.8 

10.6 

12.7 

10.6 

12.6 

10.7 

18.5 

10.7 

19.4 

14.6 

18.7 

14.7 

13.4 

14.9 

ll<.l 

15 

17.9 

15.1 

17.8 

15.1 

17.7 

15.2 

17.5 

17.9 

2i.9 

13.1 

22.5 

18.2 

22.2 

18.4 

22 

13.5 

21.8 

18.6 

21.6 

18.7 

81.5 

20.7 

26.5 

20.9 

26 

21.1 

25.7 

21.8 

85.4 

21.4 

25.2 

21.5 

25 

21.6 

84.9 

28.2 

29.6 

28.4 

29.1 

28.6 

2M.7 

i^.S 

28.4 

24 

28.2 

24.1 

28 

24.2 

87.3 

88.1 

41.9 

88.5 

41.8 

88.3 

40.8 

81 

40.4 

84.8 

40.1 

84.4 

89.8 

84.6 

89.6 

4i 

51.5 

41.5 

50.7 

41.9 

50.2 

42.2 

49.7 

42.4 

49.8 

42.7 

49 

42.9 

48.7 

43 

5).6 

43.5 

58.8 

43.9 

53.2 

4».» 

57.7 

49.6 

67.8 

49.3 

56.9 

50.1 

66.6 

54.8 

66.9 

54.9 

66 

55.4 

65.4 

55.8 

64.8 

56.1 

61.4 

56.4 

64.1 

56.6 

68.7 

60.8 

78.5 

60.9 

72.7 

61.5 

72 

61.9 

71.5 

62.2 

71      , 

62.6 

70.7 

62.8 

70.8 

66.1 

79.3 

66.7 

79 

67.8 

78.8 

67. S 

77.7 

68.1 

77.8. 

63.5 

76.9 

68.8 

76.6 

71.7 

85.8 

72.4 

84.9 

78 

81.8 

78.5 

88.7 

78.9 

88.8; 

74.2 

82.9 

74.5 

82.6 

77.2 

91.5 

78 

9). 7 

73.6 

90.1 

79.1 

86.5 

79.6 

89.1  1 

79.9      83.7 

80.8 

88.4  ' 

82.8 

97.2 

88.6 

86.4 

84.8 

95.7 

84.3 

95.2 

85.2 

94.8 

85.6      94.4 

85.9 

94.1 

83.5 

102.3 

89.8 

102 

8i.9 

101.4 

90.5 

100.9 

90.9 

100.4 

91.8    lOJ.l 

91.6 

99.8 

94.2 

103.8 

95.1 

107.6 

95.7 

107 

90.8 

103.5 

96.7 

H»6.1  ' 

97.1 

105.8 

97.4 

105.5 

100.2 

118.9 

101.1 

118.8 

101.7 

112.7 

102.8 

112.2 

102.7 

111.9. 

108.1 

111.5 

108.4 

111.8 

106.5 

119.7 

107.8 

119.1 

108 

113.5 

103.5 

118.1 

109 

117.8 

109.8 

117.4 

109.7 

117.8 

118.1 

125.7 

111 

125.1 

114.6 

124.6 

115.2 

121.2 

115.6 

12^.9, 

115.9 

128.6 

116.8 

188.4 

120.4 

182 

121.2 

181.5 

121.8 

181.1 

122.8 

180.7 

122  7 

180.4 

128.1 

180.2 

188.4 

189.9 

123.5 

189 

129.8 

183.5 

129.8 

188.1 

180.8 

187.8 

180.7 

187.6 

181 

187.8 

181.8 

187.1 

188.1 

146.9 

18^.7 

146.5 

189.3 

146.2 

189.6 

146 

189.9 

145.7 

140.2 

145.6 

140.4 

145.4  1 

150.4 

156.8 

150.9 

156.6 

151.8 

156.4 

151.6 

155.2 

151.8 

156 

152 

155.9 

15i.2 

165.8 

158.5 

159.8 

151 

159.1 

154.8 

154.9 

1M.6 

15S.7 

154.8 

168.6 

155 

158.5 

156.1 

158.4  . 

157.1 

162.1  1 

157.5 

161.9 

157.8 

161.8 

153 

161.6 

156.2 

161.5 

158.4 

161.4 

168.5 

161.8 

161.8 

165.4  ' 

161.6 

165.8 

101.9 

165.1 

163.1 

165 

162.2 

164.9 

162.8  1  164.9 

168.5 

lf4.8 

166.8 

169.7 

167 

169.6 

167.2 

169.5 

167.8 

169.4 

167.4 

ir.9.4 

167.5 

169.8 

167.6 

169.8 

180 

180 

180 

180 

130 

180 

130 

ISO 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

■  AT10  or  LKMGTH  OF  COlfKICOTlHG-BOD  TO   LSNGTH  OF  BTBOKR. 
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H 


I 


4i 


41 


Infinite. 


Crank-Ang^e,  In  Degroos. 


Foc^ 

ward 

Stroka. 


10.8 

15.8 

18.8 

21.7 

24.8 

84.7 

48 

50.2 

56.S 

68.1 

69 

74.8 

80.5 

86.2 

91.9 

97.7 

108.7 

109.9 

116.5 

128.6 

181.5 

140.6 

152.8 

155.8 

15H.6 

162.6 

167.7 

160 


I 


Rattini 
Stroka. 


12.8 
17.4 


.4 
.7 
.7 
.4 
.5 
.4 
.5 


21 

21. 

27, 

89 

43. 

56. 

68. 

70.1 

76.8 

82.8 

83.1 

98.8 

99.5 

105.2 

111 

116.9 

128.2 

1-29.8 

187 

145.8 

165.7 

15S.8 

161.2 

164.7 

169.8 

180 


For- 
ward 
Stroka. 

Raibni 
Stroka. 

For- 
ward 

Slroka. 

Raton 
Straka. 

Fof^ 
wird 
Stroka. 

Ratrm 
Stfoka. 

10.8 

12.8 

10.9 

12.2 

10.9 

12.8 

15.8 

17.4 

15.4 

17.8 

15.4 

17.8 

13.8 

21.8 

18.9 

81.2 

18.9 

21.1 

21.3 

24.6 

21.9 

24.5 

21.9 

24.4 

24.4 

27.5 

84-5 

27.4 

24.6 

87.8 

81.9 

89.2 

85 

89 

85.1 

88.9 

48.2 

48.8 

48.8 

48.1 

48.4 

43 

5).4 

56.2 

60.6 

56 

60.7 

55.8 

57 

68.8 

57.2 

68.1 

57.4 

62.9 

68.8 

69.8 

68.4 

69.6 

68.6 

69.4 

63.2 

70.1 

69.4 

75.8 

69.6 

75.7 

75 

82 

75.2 

81.8 

75.4 

81.6 

8J.7 

87.9 

80.9 

87.6 

81.1 

87.5 

86.4 

98.6 

86.6 

98.4 

S6.8 

98.2 

92.1 

99.8 

92.4 

99.1 

92.5 

93.9 

93 

105 

98.2 

104.8 

98.4 

104.6 

103.9 

110.8 

104.2 

110.6 

104.8 

110.4 

110.2 

116.7 

110.4 

116.6 

110.6 

116.4 

116.7 

188 

116.9 

122.8 

117.1 

122.6 

123.8 

189.6 

124 

129.4 

124.2 

129.8 

181.7 

186.8 

181.9 

186.7 

182 

186.6 

140.8 

145.1 

141 

145 

141.1 

144.9 

162.5 

155.6 

152.6 

155.5 

152.7 

ItAA 

155.4 

158.2 

155.5 

158.1 

155.6 

158.1 

153.7 

161.2 

15S.8 

161.1 

158.3 

161.1 

162.6 

164.7 

162.7 

164.6 

162.8 

1M.6 

167.7 

1G9.2 

167.8 

163.1 

167.3 

163.1 

180 

180 

130 

130 

ISO 

ISO 

For- 
ward 
Stroka. 


10.9 
15.5 
19 
22 
24.6 
85.2 
48.5 
50.8 
67.5 
68.7 
69.7 
75.6 
81.8 
87 

92.7 
98.5 
104.5 
110.7 
117.8 
124.8 
182.1 
141.2 
152.7 
155.7 
153.9 
162.8 
167.9 
130 


Ratara 
Stroke. 


12.1 
17.1 
81 

24.8 

87.2 

88.7 

47.7 

65.5 

69.6 

69.1 

75.8 

81.8 

87.1 

98.9 

98.6 

104.8 

110.1 

116.1 

182.4 

129.1 

186.4 

141.8 

155.8 

15$ 

161 

164.5 

169.1 

180 


11.5 

16.8 

19.9 

28.1 

85.6 

86.9 

46.6 

06.1 

60 

66.4 

72.5 

73.5 

64.8 

90 

95.7 

101.5 

107.5 

118.6 

120 

186.9 

184.4 

148.1 

1M.2 

156.9 

161).  1 

168.7 

163.5 

180 


Stroka. 


crank-an<!le  at  coromcncenient  of  cushion  will  be  180**  -f-  65*  —  180*  —  6*  =  60* ;  or  the  cushion  will 
be  exccs(*ivc,  and  it  can  only  be  reduced  by  decreasing  ^,  or  increasing  tlie  exhaust-lead,  which  is 
equally  objectionable  if  carried  very  far.  In  practice,  where  an  early  cut-olf  i.s  required,  separate 
steam-  and  exhaust-valves  are  employed,  or  the  cut-off  is  effected  by  a  second  valve,  actuated  by  an 
independent  eccentric,  sliding  on  the  baclc  of  the  main  valve,  this  second  eccentric  having  motion 
coincident  with  that  of  the  piston.  R  H.  B. 


SLOTTING  MACHINES. 
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SLOTTING  UACniNES^  Tfac  alottins  mtctune  is  a  varletj  of  plujjttg  iii*cbm«,  and  U  used  for 
cutting  Blots  or  hejw*;s  In  metal.  Sloiling  macbineB  with  Tertical  cultiog  movement,  sajs  Ifr.  J. 
Richards  in  "  Workshop  Muupiilation,"  differ  f  lom  planing  machines  In  uverat  respects.  In  slot- 
ting, the  tools  are  In  moat  cases  held  tigidl;,  and  do  not  awing  from  a  pivot  as  in  planing  machines. 
Tlie  tools  are  thus  held  lor  two  reasons :  because  the  force  of  grsTity  cannot  be  employed  to  hold 
them  In  position  at  startin",  and  because  the  Ibi'ust  or  stnun  of  cutting  falls  parallel  and  not  traus- 
Tersel;  to  the  tools  as  in  planing.  Another  difference  between  slotting  and  planing  is,  that  the  cut- 
ting movement  is  performed  by  Ihc  tools  and  not  b;  the  motioD  of  the  material.  The  catting  strains 
are  also  different,  falling  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  table,  in  the  snme  direction  as  the 
force  of  gravity,  and  not  parallel  to  the  table  as  \a  planing  and  shaping  machines.  The  feed-motion 
Id  slotting  machines,  because  of  the  tools  being  bcid  rigidly,  has  to  operate  differently  from  that  of 
planing  machines.     The  cross-feed  of  a  planing  machine  may  ttci  during  the  I'etum  stroke,  but  in 


slotting  machines  the  feed-movement  thould  take  place  at  the  end  of  tbe  up  stroke,  or  after  the 
tooia  are  clcnr  of  the  materia).  So  much  of  the  stroke  as  is  made  during  the  feeUing  action  is  there- 
fore Inat :  and  because  of  this,  mechnniem  for  operating  the  feed  usually  has  a  quick  abrupt  sctiou,  so 
as  to  save  useless  movement  of  Ihc  ciilter-liar. 

In  J'igs,  S94B  lo  30(54  in  rep'^^'ctitcd  an  improved  slolling  and  paring  machine  constructed  by  W, 
B.  Bement  &  Ron  of  Philadelrhia,  Pa. 

The  cut(in|;-bar  C,  Fig.  3949,  rocoives  motion  from  thecinnk  2)  through  aconnecting-rad,lhe  stroke 
being  ndjustable  by  the  screw  O.  The  pin  to  which  tbe  upper  end  of  the  connrcling.pod  i*  attached 
is  enlarged  vithin  the  cuttinp-lar,  and  tnppc<l  lo  rccrive  a  vertical  screw  Hfaieli  is  actuated  by  the 
oblique  shaft  and  bevel-gears  F,  raising  or  lowering  the  cutting-bar  in  relation  to  the  cmnk-shaft.    The 


SLOTTING  MACHINES. 


pAFtB  thai  adjusted  are  secured  in  place  bj  tightening  the  nut  E.  Tbe  inner  end  of  the  same  pin  is 
eil«nded  to  receiTs  a  [uocc  to  wbich  ia  jointed  the  end  of  tlie  counterbalance  lever  B.  This  leier 
has  ita  fnlorum  in  tbe  Inverted  pendnlum  /,  wbich  vibrates  on  a  pin  at  M  iusencd  in  the  frame. 
The  eranic  D  has  a  long  cylindrical  hub,  Irarcd  to  receive  the  Bteel  crank-shaft,  and  eitemally  fitted 
into  a  suitable  bearing  In  the  fnme,  eonatituting  In  fact  tbe  erank-joumal.  This  arrangement  gives 
ample  length  far  the  suitable  attachment  of  the  crankc  to  its  sbait,  with  an  eztremeiy  short  distance 
between  bearing  and  crank-pin.  It  aUo  Bhqrteni  that  projecting  part  of  the  fntme  which  guides  the 
lowor  end  of  the  cutting-bar,  and  gives  it  great  lateral  stifTnesB.  The  well-known  "WMtwoi-tb  mo- 
tion "  is  used  to  give  the  tool  a  more  mpid  motion  during  the  up  stroke  Uian  when  cutting.  A  truly- 
turned  cjlindrica!  projeclioa  cast  on  the  back  of  thebradiet  X"  furnishes  a  bearing,  on  wbich  revolves 
the  spur-wheel  A,  driven  by  the  cone  6  and  pinion  H.  A  bearing  for  the  crank-shaft  is  bored  ca- 
oentricall;  through  this  projection  and  the  bracket  on  which  It  iH  cast.  The  pin,  sliding  blodi,  and 
grooved  crank  are  arranged  la  the  manner  common  to  motions  of  this  class ;  the  crank,  however, 
being  expanded  into  a  light  drcular  disk  for  neatness  of  sppcaradbe  and  convenience  In  finlBhing. 
The  feeding  movement))  are  all  actuated  bj  the  cam  L  through  a  rock-shaft  and  double-slotted  arm 
P,  in  which  the  stud  of  tbe  rod  Q  is  adjusted  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  feed  as  desired.  The  bevel- 
sector  and  pinion  S  give  motion  to  die  shaft  R  and  slotted  arm  W,  and,  through  the  short  rod, 
pawl,  and  ralchet-wheel,  to  the  screw  moving  the  table  longitudinally.  The  Btud  may  be  moved  to  a 
central  position  in  the  arm  W  when  it  Is  not  desired  to  use  the  longitudinal  feed.  A  mitre-gear  on 
the  ihaft  R,  through  the  Bhaft  T,  with  arm  and  pawl,  conveys  a  similar  inlermitleot  motion  to  the 
spur-wheel  -Y,  with  which  ^aud  Vmay  be  brought  into  connection  by  sliding  on  their  reepective 
sbalfts,  actuating,  in  one  case  the  transverse  feed,  and  in  the  other  the  rotating  or  circular  one.  The 
form  and  position  of  the  uim  L  are  such  as  to  cause  the  positive  or  forward  movement  of  each  of 
Uie  pawls  to  take  place  while  the  pin  of  the  crank  J)  is  passing  its  highest  position,  the  return  move- 
ment occurring  while  the  tool  is  cutting.  A  slight  excess  in  length  of  stroke  over  the  actual  length 
of  cut  allows  the  feed  to  be  aocompliahed  while  the  tool  is  abovo  the  work ;  and  tbe  use  of  one  or 
the  other  end  of  tbe  double-slotted  arm  P  determines  tlie  direction  in  which  tbe  piwls  will  be  mov- 
ing at  this  point  in  tbe  revolution.  The  clamps  X  X  have  lips  which  fit  into  the  groove  in  the  edge 
of  the  circular  table,  and  serve  to  give  It  great  steadincls.  They  are  particularly  useful  when  the 
work  is  so  large  as  to  overhang  the  tsblc.  The  adjustment  of  the  sliding  surface  of  (he  table  is 
effected  by  taper  or  wedge-sh^ed  shoos,  as  at  Z.  These  are  carefully  scraped  to  a  uniform  bearing 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  necessary  adjustmeut  is  oixuralely  made  by  a  slight  turn  of  the  screw. 

When  a  slottlng-machiue  cutting  tool  has  its  cutting  edge  standing  far  down  and  out  from  the  tool- 
clamp,  tbe  tool  springs  away  from  the  work  ;  and  although  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  unavoidable,  in 
many  cases  it  may  be  allowed  for  in  setting  the  work  upon  tbe  table  by  placing  thicknesses  of  paper 
beneath  the  work.  The  result  ia  that  the  cut  will  be  parallel  with  the  tmed  surface  of  tbe  work, 
notwithstanding  the  spring  of  tbe  loci.  This  spring,  however,  has  a  very  damaging  cfTect  upon  the 
tool,  because  tbe  cutting  edge  presses  against  the  work  to  the  amount  of  the  spring  during  the  back 


stroke,  and  that  edge  therefore  becomes  more  rapidly  destroyed.  To  obviate  this,  the  Siture  or  de- 
vice shown  in  >'i;,'S.  39B0  and  S951  is  furnished  to  the  Bement  machine.  It  is  a  substantial  casting 
A  bolted  U)  the  cutling-har,  and  to  this  cosUng  is  secured  a  swivel  by  means  of  ■  dovetailed  dreular 
proJccIiOD  clamped  to  the  slide.  The  apron  is  hinged  upon  a  taper  pin  0,  and  the  tool  is  secoicd 
by  a  nut  B,  which  is  threaded  on  tbe  outside  of  the  tool-posL  A  sprii^  C  holds  tbe  aprm  to  ill 
place,  allowing  it  to  swing  slightly  downwanl  during  the  upward  stroke. 
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In  figs.  8952,  3908,  and  3954  is  shown  an  arrangement  used  for  light  work.  The  steel  stock  D 
is  fitted,  to  the  cylmdrical  socket  bored  in  the  steel  clamp  E.  A  slot  is  cut  through  the  entire  length 
of  one  side  of  Uie  latter,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  screws  F  will  hold  the  stock  securely  in  any 
position.  A  **  bit "  or  tool,  fitted  in  the  lower  end  of  the  stock,  is  allowed  to  swing  on  a  hardened 
taper  steel  pin  sufficiently  to  relieve  the  friction  during  the  upward  stroke,  and  is  brought  into  place 
again  by  a  light  spring.  In  irregular  work,  in  which  it  is  convenient  to  be  able  to  present  the  point 
of  the  tool  in  various  angular  directions,  the  cylindrical  form  of  stock  is  advantageous.  Very  gen- 
erally, however,  a  heavy  square  bar  of  steel  is  used,  the  bits  being  changed  as  required.  In  the  tool 
shown  in  place  in  Fig.  3949,  the  bit  is  triangular  in  form,  and  has  the  advantage  of  projecting  below 
the  end  of  the  stock.  By  these  devices  short  and  stiff  tools  may  bo  used  and  much  heavier  cuts 
taken ;  the  work  will  be  more  true  and  finished  with  a  cleaner  cut. 

Siottinff'Machine  Tools, — ^In  many  cases  in  slotting  machines,  long  steel  t.')ol9,  such  as  shown  in 
Figs.  8955  and  3956,  are  employed.  The  edge  A  is  the  cutting  edge,  the  thickness  at  O  being  re- 
duced to  make  the  sides  of  the  tool  well  clear  the  sides  of  the  cut.  The  face  B  receives  the  force 
necessary  to  bend  the  shaving  or  cutting,  which  force,  acting  at  a  right  angle  to  that  face,  tends  to 
force  the  tool  deeper  into  the  cut  at  the  angle  denoted  by  the  dotted  line  and  arrow  K  Were  £  groimd 
to  the  angle  shown  by  the  dotted  line  C,  the  force  due  to  bending  the  shavings  or  cuttings  would  be  in 
the  direction  of  the  line  and  arrow  2>.  A  comparison  of  D  and  E  shows  that  an  equal  degree  of 
tool-spring  would  have  a  greater  effect  in  deepening  the  tool-cut  in  the  case  of  I)  than  in  that  of  B; 
and  it  is  this  consideration  which  determines,  the  proper  angle  of  the  face  B.  It  being  obvious  that 
the  more  angle  it  has  the  keener  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool  wiA  be,  and  the  greater  the  liability  to 
force  into  the  cut,  and  since  the  deeper  the  cut  the  greater  is  the  force  required  to  bend  the  shavings, 
the  tool  continues  to  spring,  dicing  into  the  work  and  either  bending  or  breaking  itself,  or  stopping 
the  machine.  Hence  the  face  if  should  be  made  for  slight  tools,  or  for  tools  held  far  out  from  the 
tool-poet,  at  about  the  angle  shown.  The  face  U  should  in  all  coses  be  made  as  shown,  and  not  hol- 
lowed at  all  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  dotted  line  F,  which  would  not  only  weaken  the  tool, 
but  would  cause  the  cutting  edge  to  be  badly  supported  by  the  metal  behind  it,  and  hence  to  break. 
Those  considerations  as  to  the  shape  and  angle  of  the  faces  B  and  H  apply  to  all  descriptions  of 
slotting-machine  cutting  tools ;  and  they  are  of  more  importance  in  the  class  of  tools  here  shown 
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than  in  tools  used  in  any  other  kind  of  machine,  because  of  the  great  distance  they  have  at  times  to 
stand  out  from  the  holding  screws  or  clamps. 

A  roughing-out  tool,  held  in  the  tool-post  without  the  aid  of  a  bar,  should  be  made  as  shown  in 
fig.  3957,  concerning  which  nothing  need  be  said  save  that  it  should  be  hardened  right  out  if  the 
cutting  edge  stands  close  to  the  holding  screws  or  clamps  of  the  tool-post,  and  tempered  to  a  light 
straw  if  held  far  out  from  the  same,  which  will,  in  the  latter  case,  prevent  it  from  breaking  in 
consequence  of  any  deepening  of  the  cut  from  the  tool  springing.  J.  R.  (in  pnrl). 

SOLAR  ENGINE.    See  Engine,  Solar. 

SOLDERING.  The  process  of  uniting  the  edges  or  surfaces  of  similar  or  dissimilar  metals  and 
alloys  by  partial  fusion.  In  geneml,  alloys  or  solders  of  various  and  greater  degrees  of  fusibility 
than  the  metals  to  be  joined  are  placed  between  them,  and  the  solder  when  fused  unites  the  three 
parts  into  a  solid  mass ;  less  frequently  the  surfaces  or  edges  are  simply  melted  together  with  an  ad- 
ditional portion  of  the  same  metal.  The  solders  are  broadly  distinguished  as  hard  solders  and  soji 
solders.  The  former  only  fuse  at  red  heat,  and  are  consequently  suitable  alone  to  metals  and  alloys 
which  will  endure  that  temperature ;  the  soft  solders  melt  at  very  low  degrees  of  heat,  and  may  be 
used  for  nearly  all  the  metals.  To  avoid  continual  repetition,  references  are  made  to  the  lists  in  the 
succeeding  table,  in  which  some  of  the  solders,  fluxes,  and  modes  of  applying  heat  are  enumerated. 

Sard  Soldering. — ^Applicable  to  nearly  all  metals  less  fusible  than  the  solders ;  the  modes  of 
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treatment  nearly  similar  throughout.  The  hard  solders  most  commonly  used  are  the  spelter  sol- 
ders and  silver  solders.  The  general  flux  is  borax ;  and  the  modes  of  heating  are  the  naked  fire,  the 
furnace  or  mufBe,  and  the  blow-pipe.  Fine  gold,  laminated  and  cut  into  shreds,  is  used  as  the  solder  for 
joining  chemical  vessels  made  of  platinum.  Silver  is  by  many  considered  as  much  the  best  solder 
for  (German  silver.  Copper  in  shreds  is  sometimes  similarly  used  for  iron.  Gold  solders  laminated 
are  used  for  gold  alloys.  Spelter  solders,  granulated  while  hot,  are  used  for  iron,  copper,  braaa, 
gun-metal,  German  silver,  etc.  Silver  solders  laminated  are  employed  for  all  silver  works  and  for 
common  gold  work ;  also  for  German  silver,  gilding-metal,  iron,  steel,  brass,  guh-mctal,  etc,  when 
greater  neatness  is  required  than  is  obtained  with  spelter  solder.  White  or  button  solders  gran- 
ulated are  employed  for  the  white  alloys  called  button  metals ;  they  were  introduced  as  cheap  sub- 
stitutes for  silver  solder. 

Soft  Soldering, — ^Applicable  to  nearly  all  the  metals ;  the  modes  of  treatment  very  different  The 
soft  solder  mostly  used  is  2  parts  tin  and  1  part  l^ul ;  sometimes  from  motives  of  economy  much 
more  lead  is  employed,  and  1^  tin  to  I  lead  is  the  most  fusible  of  the  group  unless  bismuth  is  used. 
The  fluxes  B  to  G,  and  the  modes  of  heating  a  to  t,  in  the  table,  are  all  used  with  the  soft  solders. 
The  examples  commence  with  the  metals  to  be  soldered.  Thus  in  the  list,  zino,  8,  0,  /,  implies  that 
zinc  is  soldered  with  No.  8  alloy,  by  the  aid  of  the  muriate  or  chloride  of  zinc  and  the  copper-bit. 
Lead,  4  to  8,  F,  d^  «,  implies  that  lead  is  soldered  with  alloys  varying  from  No.  4  to  8,  and  that  it  is 
fluxed  with  tallow,  the  heat  being  applied  by  pouring  on  melted  solder,  and  the  subsequent  use  d 
the  heated  iron  not  tinned ;  but  in  general  one  only  oi  the  modes  of  heating  is  selected,  according  to 
circumstances. 

Iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel,  8,  B,  D,  if  thick,  heated  by  a,  6,  or  «,  and  also  by  g. 

Tinned  iron,  8,  C,  D,/. 

Silver  and  gold  are  soldered  with  pure  tin  or  else  with  8,  £,  a,  g^  or  h. 

Copper  and  many  of  its  alloys,  namely,  brass,  gilding-metal,  gun-metal,  etc.,  8,  B,  C,  D ;  w)|en  thick, 
heated  by  a,  6,  e, «,  or  g^  and  when  thin  by  for  g. 

Speculum-metal,  8,  B,  C,  D.  The  heat  should  be  most  cautiously  applied ;  the  sand-bath  is  perhaps 
the  best  mode. 

Zinc,  8,  C,  /. 

Lead  and  lead  pipes,  or  ordinary  plumbers*  work,  4  to  8,  F,  </,  or  e. 
■    Lead  and  tin  pipes,  8,  D  and  G  mixed,  g^  and  also/. 

Britannia  metal,  8,  C,  B,  g. 

Pewters :  the  solders  must  vaiy  in  fusibility  according  to  the  fusibility  of  the  metal ;  generally  G 
and  i  are  used,  sometimes  also  G  and  g^  or/. 

Tinning  the  metals,  and  washing  them  with  lead,  zinc,  etc. 

Soldering  per  se,  or  Burning  Together. — Applicable  to  some  few  of  the  metals  only,  and  which  in 
general  require  no  flux.  Iron,  brass,  etc.,  are  sometimes  burned,  or  united  by  partial  fusion,  by  pour- 
ing very  hot  metal  over  or  around  them,  d.  Lead  is  united  without  solder,  by  pouring  on  I'ed-hot 
lead,  and  employing  a  red-hot  iron,  d^  e^  and  also  by  the  autogenous  process. 

AUoyn  ami  their  Melting  Hca'e.  Fluxes, 

A.  Borax. 

B.  Sal-ammoniac,  or  muriate  of  ammonia. 

C.  Muriate  or  chloride  of  zinc. 

D.  Common  rosin. 

E.  Venice  turi)entine. 

F.  Tallow. 

G.  Gallipoli  oil,  a  common  sweet  oil. 

Modes  of  Applying  Heat. 

a.  Naked  fire. 

h.  Hollow  furnace  or  muffle. 

r.  Immersion  in  melted  solder. 

d.  Melted  solder  or  metal  poured  on. 

e.  Heated  iron  not  tinned. 
/.  Heated  copper  tool,  tinned. 
g.  Blow-pipe  flame. 
n.  Flame  alone,  generally  alcohol. 
i.  Stream  of  heated  air. 

77ie  Modes  of  appli/ing  Ilcai  in  Soldering. — The  modes  of  heating  works  for  soldering  are  ex* 
tremely  varied,  and  depend  jointly  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  objocts,  the  general  or  local  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  be  soldered,  and  the  fusibility  of  the  solders. 

In  hard-soldered  works,  the  fires  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  employed  in  forging  iron  and 
steel ;  in  fact,  the  blacksmith's  forge  is  frequently  used  for  brazing,  although  the  process  is  injurious 
to  the  fuel  as  regards  its  ordinary  use.  Coppersmiths,  silversmiths,  and  others  use  a  similar  hearth, 
but  which  stands  farther  away  from  the  upright  wall,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  central  parts  of  large  ob- 
jects being  soldered.  The  bellows  is  always  worked  by  the  foot,  either  by  a  treaidle,  or  more  com- 
monly by  a  chain  from  the  rocking-staff  terminating  in  a  stirrup.  The  brazier's  hearth  for  large  and 
long  works  is  a  flat  plate  of  iron,  about  4x8  ft.,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  shop  upon  four 
legs.  The  surface  of  the  plate  serves  for  the  support  of  long  tubes,  and  works  over  the  central  aper- 
turc  in  the  plate  which  contains  the  fuel,  and  measures  about  2  x  1  ft.  and  6  or  6  in.  deep.  The 
revolving  fan  is  commonly  u$ied  for  the  blast,  and  the  tuyere  irons,  which  have  larger  apertures  than 
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QBiial,  are  fitted  loosely  into  grooves  at  the  ends,  to  admit  of  easy  renewal,  as  they  are  destroyed 
rather  quickly.  The  fire  is  sometimes  used  of  the  full  length  of  the  hearth,  but  is  more  generally 
contracted  by  a  loose  iron  plate ;  occasionally  two  separate  fires  are  made,  or  the  two  blast-pipes  are 
used  upon  one.  The  hood  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  with  counterpoise  weights,  so  as  to  be 
raised  or  depressed  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  works ;  and  it  has  large  sliding  tubes  for  con- 
ducting the  smoke  to  the  chimney. 

There  are  many  purposes  in  the  arts  which  require  the  application  of  heat  having  the  intensity  of 
the  forge-ftre  or  of  the  furnace,  but  with  the  power  of  observation,  guidance,  and  definition  of  the 
artist's  pencil.  These  conditions  arc  most  efficiently  obtained  by  the  blow-pipe,  an  instrument  by 
which  a  stream  of  air  is  driven  forcibly  through  a  fiame,  so  as  to  direct  it  either  as  a  well-defined 
cone,  or  as  a  broad  jet  of  fiame,  against  the  object  to  be  heated,  which  is  in  many  cases  supported 
upon  charcoal,  by  way  of  concentrating  the  heat.  Most  of  the  blow-pipes  are  supplied  with  common 
air,  and  generally  by  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  operator ;  sometimes  by  bellows  moved  with  the 
foot,  by  vessels  in  which  the  air  is  condensed  by  a  syringe,  or  by  pneumatic  apparatus  with  water- 
pressure.  In  some  few  cases  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  or  the  same  gases  when  mixed,  are  employed. 
The  ordinary  blow-pipe  is  a  light  conical  brass  tube,  about  10  or  12  m.  long,  from  one-half  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  end  for  the  mouth,  and  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-fiftieth  at  the 
aperture  or  jet.  The  end  is  bent  as  a  quadrant,  that  the  flame  may  be  immediately  under  observa- 
tion. The  most  intense  heat  of  the  common  blow-pipe  is  that  of  the  pointed  flame ;  with  a  thick  wax 
candle,  and  a  blow-pipe  with  a  small  aperture  placed  slightly  within  the  fiame,  the  mineralogist  sue 
ceeds  in  melting  small  fragments  of  all  the  metals,  when  they  arc  supported  upon  charooal  and 
exposed  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  inner  or  blue  cone,  which  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame ;  that 
is,  f ragment^  of  all  metals  which  do  not  require  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe.  The  first,  or  the  silent 
pointed  fiame,  is  used  by  the  chemist  and  mineralogist  for  reducing  the  metallic  oxides  to  the  metal- 
lic state,  and  is  called  the  deoxidixing  fiame ;  the  second,  or  the  noisy,  brush-like  flame,  is  less  intense, 
and  is  called  the  oxidisdng  flame. 

The  following  method  is  much  employed  by  the  cheap  jewelry  manufacturers  at  Birmingham.  A 
stream  of  air  from  a  pair  of  bellows  directs  a  gas-flame  through  a  trough  or  shoot,  the  third  of  a 
cylindrical  tube  placed  at  a  small  angle  below  the  flame.  Instead  of  a  charcoal  support,  they  employ 
a  wooden  handle,  upon  which  is  flxed  a  flat  disk  of  sheet  iron,  about  8  or  4  in.  diameter,  covered 
with  a  matting  of  waste  fragments  of  binding  wire,  entangled  together  and  beaten  into  a  sheet  about 
three-eighths  or  half  an  indi  thick ;  some  few  of  the  larger  pieces  of  wire  extend  round  the  edge  of 
the  disk  to  attach  the  remainder.  The  work  to  be  soldered  is  placed  upon  the  wire,  which  becomes 
partially  red-hot  from  the  flame,  and  retains  the  heat  somewhat  as  the  charcoal,  but  without  the  in- 
convenience of  burning  away,  so  that  the  broad  level  surface  is  always  maintained.  Small  cinders 
are  frequently  placed  upon  the  tool,  either  instead  of  or  upon  the  wire.  Sometimes  the  gas-pipe  is 
surmounted  by  a  square  hood,  open  at  both  ends,  and  two  blast-pipes  are  directed  through  it  The 
latter  arrangement  is  used  by  the  makers  of  glass  toys  and  seals ;  these  are  pinched  in  moulds  some- 
thing like  bullet-moulds ;  the  devices  on  the  seals  are  produced  by  inserting  in  the  moulds  dried 
casts,  made  in  plaster  of  Paris. 

The  general  form  of  the  **  workshop  blow-pipe  "  is  that  of  a  tube  open  at  one  end,  and  supported 
on  trunnions  in  a  wooden  pedestal,  so  that  it  may  be  pointed  vertically,  horizontally,  or  at  any 
angle  as  desired.  Common  street  gas  is  supplied  through  the  one  hollow  trunnion,  and  it  escapes 
through  an  anmdar  opening ;  while  oxygen  gas,  or  more  usually  common  air,  is  admitted  through 
the  other  trunnion,  which  is  also  hollow,  and  is  discharged  in  the  centre  of  the  hydrogen  through  a 
central  conical  tube ;  the  magnitude  and  intensity  of  the  flame  being  determined  by  the  relative 
quantities  of  gas  and  air,  and  by  the  greater  or  less  protrusion  of  the  inner  cone,  by  which  the  an- 
nular space  for  the  hydrogen  is  contra^ed  in  any  required  degree. 

The  works  in  copper,  iron,  brass,  etc.,  having  been  prepared  for  branng  (or  soldering  with  a  fusi- 
ble brass),  and  the  joints  secured  in  position  by  binding-wire  where  needful,  the  granulated  spelter 
and  pounded  borax  are  mixed  in  a  cup  with  a  very  little  water,  and  spread  along  the  joint  by  a  slip 
of  sheet  metal  or  a  small  spoon.  The  work,  if  sufficiently  large,  is  now  placed  above  the  clear  fire, 
first  at  a  small  distance  so  as  gradually  to  evaporate  the  moisture,  and  likewise  to  drive  off  the  water 
of  orystallization  of  the  borax;  during  this  process  the  latter  boils  up  with  the  appearance  of  froth 
or  snow,  and  if  hastily  heated  it  sometimes  displaces  the  solder.  The  heat  is  now  increased,  and 
when  the  metal  becomes  faintly  red,  the  borax  fuses  quietly  like  glass ;  shortly  after,  that  is  at  a 
bright  red,  the  solder  also  fuses,  the  indication  of  which  is  a  small  blue  fiame  from  the  ignition  of 
the  zinc,  and  is  absorbed  in  the  joint.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  apply  the  heat  as  uniformly  an 
possible  by  moving  the  work  about  so  as  to  avoid  roeltiDg  the  object  as  well  as  the  solder.  The  work 
is  withdrawn  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  the  solder  has  fiushed  ;  and  when  the  latter  is  set,  the  work 
may  be  cooled  in  water  without  mischief.  Tubes  ai*e  generally  secured  by  loops  of  binding-wire 
twisted  together  with  the  pliers ;  and  those  soldered  upon  the  open  fire  are  almost  always  soldered 
from  within,  as  otherwise  the  heat  would  have  to  be  transmitted  across  the  tube  with  greater  risk  of 
melting  the  work,  air  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat ;  it  is  necessary  to  look  through  the  tube  to 
watch  for  the  melting  of  the  solder.  Long  tubes  are  rested  upon  the  fiat  plate  of  the  brazier^s 
hearth,  and  portions  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  fire  are  soldered  in  succession.  The  common  tubes 
for  gas-works,  bedsteads,  and  numerous  other  purposes,  are  soldered  from  the  outside ;  but  this  is 
done  in  short  furnaces  open  at  both  ends  and  level  with  the  floor,  by  which  the  heat  is  applied  more 
uniformly  around  the  tubes. 

Works  in  iron  require  much  less  precaution  in  point  of  the  heat,  as  there  is  little  or  no  risk  of 
fusion.  Thus  in  soldering  the  spiral  wires  to  form  the  Hitemal  screw  within  the  boxes  of  ordinary 
tail-vises,  the  work  is  coated  with  loam,  and  strips  of  sheet  brass  are  used  as  solder ;  the  flre  is  urged 
until  the  blue  flame  appears  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  when  the  fusion  is  complete ;  the  work  is  with- 
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drawn  from  the  fire  and  rolled  backward  and  forward  on  the  ground  to  distribute  the  solder  equaUy 
at  eveiy  part.  Other  common  works  in  iron,  such  as  locks,  are  in  like  manner  covered  with  loam  to 
preTent  the  iron  from  scaling  off.  Sheet  iron  maj  be  soldered  by  filings  of  soft  cast  iron,  applied  in 
the  usual  way  of  soldeiing  with  borax,  which  has  been  gradually  dried  in  a  crucible  and  powdered, 
and  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac. 

The  finer  works  in  iron  and  steel,  those  in  the  light-colored  metals  generally,  and  also  the  works  in 
brass  which  are  required  to  be  very  neatly  done,  are  soldered  with  silver  solder.  The  practice  of 
silver-soldering  is  essentially  the  same  as  brazing.  The  joint  is  first  moistened  with  borax  and  water ; 
the  solder  (which  is  generally  laminated  and  cut  into  little  squares  with  the  shears)  is  then  placed  on 
the  joints  with  forceps. 

In  soldering  gold  and  silver,  the  borax  is  rubbed  with  water  upon  a  slate  to  the  consistence  of 
cream,  and  is  laid  upon  the  work  with  a  camePs-hair  pencil,  and  the  solders,  although  generally 
laminated,  are  also  drawn  into  wire  or  filed  into  dust ;  but,  it  will  be  remembei*ed,  the  more  minute 
the  particles  of  the  granulated  metals  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  heat  required  in  fusing  them. 

JSxamplea  of  Soft  Soldertng, — ^In  this  section  the  employment  of  the  less  fusible  of  the  soft  solders 
will  be  first  noticed.  The  plumbers'  sealed  solder,  2  parts  lead  and  1  part  tin,  melts  at  about  440**  F. ; 
the  usual  or  fine  tin-solder,  2  parts  tin  and  1  part  lead,  melts  at  340** ;  and  the  bismuth-solders  at  f  ram 
250°  to  270°.    The  modes  of  applying  the  heat  consequently  differ  very  much,  as  will  be  shown. 

Lead  works  are  first  smeared  or  soiled  around  the  intended  joints  with  a  mixture  of  size  and  lamp- 
black, called  sotV,  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  melted  solder.  Next  the  parts  intended  to  receive 
the  solder  are  shaved  quite  clean  with  the  ahave-hook  (a  triangular  disk  of  steel  riveted  on  a  wire 
stem),  and  the  clean  metal  is  then  rubbed  over  with  tallow.  Some  joints  are  wiped,  without  the  em* 
ployment  of  the  soldering  iron ;  that  is,  the  solder  is  heated  rather  beyond  its  melting-point,  and 
poured  somewhat  plentifully  upon  the  joint  to  heat  it.  The  solder  is  then  smoothed  with  the  cloth, 
or  several  folds  of  thick  bed-tick  well  greased,  with  which  the  superfluous  solder  is  finally  removed. 
Other  lead  joints  are  tiripedj  or  left  in  ridges,  from  the  bulbous  end  of  the  plumber's  crooked 
soldering-iron,  which  is  heated  nearly  to  redness,  and  not  tinned.  The  iron  and  cloth  are  jointly 
used  at  the  commencement  for  moulding  the  solder  and  heating  the  joint.  In  this  case  less  solder 
is  poured  on,  and  a  smaller  quantity  remains  upon  the  work ;  and  although  the  striped  joints  are  less 
neat  in  appearance,  they  are  by  many  considered  sounder  from  the  solder  having  been  left  undis- 
turbed  in  the  act  of  cooling.  The  vertical  joints,  and  those  for  pipes,  whether  finished  with  the 
cloth  or  iron,  require  the  cloth  to  support  the  fluid  solder  when  it  is  poured  on  the  lead.  Slight 
works  in  lead,  such  as  lattices,  requiring  more  neatness  than  ordinary  plumbing,  are  soldered  with 
the  eopper-bit  or  eopper-boU — a  piece  of  copper  weighing  from  3  or  4  ounces  to  as  many  pounds, 
riveted  into  an  iron  snank  and  fitted  with  a  wooden  handle.  All  the  works  in  tinned  iron,  sheet  zinc, 
and  many  of  those  ia  copper  and  other  thin  metals,  are  soldered  with  this  tool,  which  in  general  suf- 
fices to  convey  all  the  heat  required  to  melt  the  moro  fusible  solders  now  employed.  If  the  copper- 
bit  have  not  been  previously  tinned,  it  is  heated  in  a  small  charcoal  stove  or  otherwise  to  a  dull  red, 
and  hastily  filed  to  a  clean  metallic  surface ;  it  is  then  rubbed  immediately,  first  upon  a  lump  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  next  upon  a  copper  or  tin  plate,  upon  which  a  few  drops  of  solder  have  been  placed  ; 
this  will  completely  coat  the  tool ;  it  is  then  wiped  clean  with  a  piece  of  tow,  and  is  ready  for  use. 

In  soldering  coarse  works,  when  their  edges  are  brought  together  they  are  slightly  strewed  with 
powdered  rasin,  or  it  is  spread  on  the  work  with  a  small  spoon ;  the  copper-bit  is  held  in  the  right 
hand,  the  cake  of  solder  in  the  left,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  latter  are  melted  along  the  joint  at  short 
intervals.  The  iron  is  then  used  to  heat  the  edges  of  the  metal,  both  to  fuse  and  to  distribute  the 
solder  along  the  joint,  so  as  entirely  to  fill  up  th^  interval  between  the  two  parts.  Only  a  short  por- 
tion of  the  joint,  rarely  exceeding  6  or  8  inches,  is  done  at  once.  Sometimes  the  parts  are  held  in 
contact  with  a  broad  chisel-formed  tool,  or  a  hatchet  stake,  while  the  solder  is  melted  and  coded,  or 
a  few  distant  parts  are  first  tacked  together  or  united  by  a  drop  of  solder ;  but  mostly  the  hands 
alone  suffice  without  the  tacking.  Two  soldering  tools  are  generally  used,  so  that  while  the  one  is  in 
the  hand  the  other  may  be  reheating  in  the  stove.  The  temperature  of  the  bit  is  very  important ;  if 
it  be  not  hot  enough  to  raise  the  edges  of  the  metal  to  the  melting  heat  of  the  solder,  it  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  fire.  Unless  by  mismanagement  it  is  made  too  hot  and  the  coating  is  burned  off,  the 
process  of  tinning  the  bit  need  not  be  repeated ;  it  is  simply  wiped  on  tow  on  removal  from  the  fire. 
If  the  tool  be  overheated,  it  will  make  the  solder  unnecessarily  fluid,  and  entirely  prevent  the  main 
purpose  of  the  copper-bit,  which  is  intended  to  act  both  as  a  heating  tool  and  as  a  brush,  first  to 
pick  up  a  small  quantity  or  drop  from  the  cake  of  solder  which  is  fixed  upright  in  a  tray,  and  then 
to  distribute  it  along  the  edge  of  the  joint. 

Copper  works  are  more  commonly  fluxed  with  powdered  sal-ammoniac,  and  so  likewise  sheet  iron, 
although  some  mix  powdered  rosin  and  sal-ammoniac  Others  moisten  the  edges  of  the  work  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  using  a  piece  of  cane,  the  end  of  which  is  split  into  filaments  to 
make  a  stubby  brush,  and  they  subsequently  apply  rosin.  Each  method  has  its  advocates,  but  so  long 
as  the  metals  are  well  defended  from  oxidation  any  mode  will  suffice,  and  in  general  management 
the  processes  arc  the  same. 

Zinc  is  more  difficult  to  solder  than  the  other  metals,  and  the  joints  are  not  generally  so  neatly 
executed.  The  zinc  seems  to  remove  the  coating  of  tin  from  the  copper  soldering  tool ;  this  probably 
arises  from  the  superior  affinity  of  copper  for  zinc  than  for  tin.  The  fiux  sometimes  used  for  zinc 
is  sal-ammoniac,  but  the  muriate  of  zinc,  made  by  dissolving  fragments  of  zinc  in  muriatic  acid  diluted 
with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  is  much  superior ;  and  the  muriate  of  zinc  serves  admirably 
likewise  for  ail  the  other  metals,  without  such  strict  necessity  for  clean  surfaces  as  when  the  other 
fluxes  are  used. 

Small  works  are  sometimes  united  by  cleaning  the  respective  surfaces,  moistening  them  with  sal- 
ammoniac  water,  or  applying  the  dry  powder  or  rosin,  then  placing  between  the  pieces  a  slip  of  tin 
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foil  previously  cleaned  with  emery-paper,  and  pinching  the  whole  between  a  pair  of  heated  toi^  to 
melt  the  foil ;  or  other  similar  modifications  combining  heat  and  pressure  are  used. 

Tanning. — Iron,  copper,  and  alloys  of  the  latter  metal,  are  frequently  coated  with  tin,  and  occasion- 
ally with  lead  and  linc,  to  present  surfaces  less  subject  to  oxidation.  Gilding  and  silvering  are  partly 
adopted  from  similar  motives. 

Copper  and  brass  vessels  are  first  pickled  with  sulphuric  add,  mostly  diluted  with  about  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water ;  they  are  then  scrubbed  with  sand  and  water,  washed  clean,  and  dried ;  they 
are  next  sprinkled  with  dry  sal-ammoniac  in  powder,  and  heated  slightly  over  the  fire;  then  a  small 
quantity  of  melted  block  tin  is  thrown  in,  the  vessel  is  swung  and  twisted  about  to  apply  the  tin  on  all 
sides,  and  when  it  has  well  adhered  the  portion  in  excess  is  returned  to  the  ladle,  and  the  object  is 
cooled  in  water.  When  cleverly  performed,  very  little  tin  is  taken  up,  and  the  sm'face  looks  almost  as 
bright  as  silver.    Some  objects  require  to  be  dipped  into  a  ladleful  of  tin. 

The  proportions  of  nickel  and  iron  mixed  with  the  tin  in  order  to  produce  the  best  tinning  are  10 
oz.  of  the  best  nickel  and  7  oz.  of  sheet  iron  to  10  lbs.  of  tin.  These  metals  are  mixed  in  a  crucible ; 
and  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  tin  by  the  high  temperature  necessary  for  the  fusion  of  the  nickel, 
the  metals  are  covered  with  1  oz.  of  borax  and  8  oz.  of  pounded  glass.  The  fusion  is  completed  in 
about  half  an  hour,  when  the  composition  is  run  off  through  a  hole  made  in  the  flux.  In  tinning 
metals  with  this  composition,  the  workman  proceeds  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

There  is  also  another  method,  that  of  eold  tinmnff^'bj  aid  of  the  amalgam  of  mercury;  but  this 
process,  when  applied  to  utensils  employed  for  preparing  or  receiving  food,  appears  questionable  both 
as  regards  effectiveness  and  wholesorocness,  and  the  activity  of  the  muriatic  acid  must  not  be  forgotten ; 
it  should  be  therefore  washed  carefully  off  with  water.  The  tin  adheres,  however,  sufficiently  well 
to  allow  ether  pieces  of  metal  to  be  afterward  attached  by  the  ordinary  copper  soldeiing-bit. 

Soldering  per  «,  or  Burrdng  Together. — This  principally  differs  from  ordinary  soldering,  in  the 
drcumstanoe  that  the  uniting  or  intermediate  metal  is  the  same  as  those  to  be  joined,  and  that  in 
general  no  fluxes  are  employ^. 

Pewter  is  sometimes  burned  together  at  the  external  angles  of  works,  simply  that  no  difference  of 
color  may  exist ;  the  one  edge  is  allowed  to  stand  a  little  above  the  other,  a  strip  of  the  same  pewter 
is  laid  in  the  ansle,  and  the  whole  are  melted  together,  with  a  large  copper-bit  heated  almost  to  red- 
ness ;  the  supemuous  metal  is  then  filed  off,  leaving  a  well-defined  angle  without  any  visible  joint 

Braaa  is  likewise  burned  together.  For  instance,  the  rims  of  the  lai-ge  mural  circles  for  observa- 
tories, that  are  6,  6,  or  7  ft.  diameter,  are  sometimes  cast  in  six  or  more  segments,  and  attached 
by  burning.  The  ends  of  the  s^ments  are  filed  clean,  two  pieces  are  fixed  vertically  in  a  sand-mould 
in  their  relative  positions,  a  shallow  space  is  left  around  the  joint,  and  the  entire  charge  of  a  crudble, 
say  80  or  40  lbs.  of  the  melted  brass,  a  little  hotter  than  usual,  is  then  poured  on  the  joint  to  heat  it 
to  the  melting-point.  The  metal  overflows  the  shallow  chamber  or  hole,  and  runs  into  a  pit  prepared 
for  it  in  the  sand ;  but  the  last  quantity  of  metal  that  remains  solidifies  with  the  ends  of  the  segments, 
And  forms  a  joint  almost  or  quite  as  perfect  as  the  general  substance  of  the  metaL  The  process  is 
repeated  for  every  joint  of  the  circle. 

The  compensation-balance  of  the  chronometer  and  superior  watches  is  an  interesting  example  of 
natural  soldering.  The  balance  is  a  small  fly-wheel  made  of  one  piece  of  steel,  covered  with  a  hoop 
of  brass.  The  rim,  consisting  of  the  two  metals,  is  divided  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  one  diamet- 
rical arm  of  the  balance,  so  that  the  increase  of  temperature  which  weakens  the  balance-spring  con- 
tracts in  a  proportionate  degree  the  diameter  of  the  balance,  leaving  the  spriug  less  resistance  to 
overcome.  This  occurs  from  the  brass  expanding  much  more  by  heat  than  steel,  and  it  therefore 
curls  the  semidrcular  arc  inward,  an  action  that  will  be  immediately  understood  if  we  conceive  the 
compound  bar  of  brass  and  steel  to  be  straight,  as  the  heat  would  render  the  brass  side  longer  and 
convex,  and  in  the  balance  it  renders  it  more  curved.  In  the  compensation-balance,  the  two  metals 
are  thus  united :  The  disk  of  steel,  when  turned  and  pierced  with  a  central  hole,  is  fixed  by  a  little 
screw-bolt  and  nut  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  crudble,  with  a  central  elevation  pmaller  than  the  disk ; 
the  brass  is  now  melted  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cooL  The  crudble  is  broken,  the  excess  of  brass 
is  turned  off  in  the  lathe,  the  arms  are  made  with  the  file  as  usual,  the  rim  is  tapped  to  recdve  the 
compensation  screws  or  weights,  and  lastly  the  hoop  is  divided  in  two  places  at  opposite  ends  of  its 
duimetrical  arm.  A  little  black  lead  is  generally  introduced  between  the  steel  and  the  crudble ;  and 
other  but  less  exact  modes  of  combining  the  metals  arc  also  employed. 

Cast  iron  is  likewise  united  by  burning,  as  will  be  explained  by  the  following  example :  To  add  a 
flange  to  an  iron  pipe,  a  sand-mould  is  made  from  a  wood  model  of  the  required  pipe,  but  the  gusset 
or  chamfered  band  between  the  flange  and  tube  is  made  rather  fuller  than  usual,  to  afford  a  little 
extra  base  for  the  flange.  The  mould  is  furnished  with  an  ingate,  entering  exactly  on  the  horizontal 
parting  of  the  mould,  at  the  edge  of  the  flange,  and  with  a  waste-head  or  runner  proceeding  upward 
from  the  top  of  the  flange,  and  leading  over  the  edge  of  the  flask  to  a  hollow  or  pit  sunk  in  the  sand 
of  the  floor.  The  end  of  the  pipe  is  filed  quite  clean  at  the  place  of  junction,  and  a  shallow  nick  is 
filed  at  the  inner  edge  to  assist  in  keying  on  the  flange.  Lastly,  the  pipe  is  plugged  with  sand  and 
laid  in  the  mould.  After  the  mould  is  closed,  about  six  or  eight  times  as  much  hot  metal  as  the 
flange  requires  is  poured  through  the  mould ;  this  heats  the  pipe  to  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  iron, 
so  that  on  cooling  the  flange  is  attached  suffidently  firm  to  bear  the  ordinary  pressure  of  screw-bolts, 
steam,  etc. 

The  method  of  burning  is  occasionally  employed  in  roost  of  the  metals  and  alloys,  in  making  small 
additions  to  old  castings,  and  also  in  repfdring  trifling  holes  and  defects  in  new  ones.  It  is  only  suc- 
cessful, however,  when  the  pieces  are  filed  quite  clean,  and  abundance  of  fluid  metal  is  employed,  in 
order  to  impart  suffidcnt  heat  to  make  a  natural  soldering.  This  process  is  also  employed  in  plating 
copper  with  silver,  although  differently  accomplished,  as  the  two  metals  are  raised  to  a  heat  just  short 
of  the  melting-point  of  the  silver,  and  the  metals  then  unite  without  solder  by  partial  alloying. 
110 
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SOWING  UACHI\B.    See  AoRtcvLTCiUL  UicHiMnT. 

SPECIFIC   GKAVITY,     See  GaiTiTy,  SrECinc. 

SPINDLES.    See  CorroN-spiNNiNO  Uachimert,  and  Uillstonb. 

SPINNING  MACHINEltY.  Sea  Comw-snN.iuio  lUcaiMuy,  Flii,  Uachuhei  foa  Paxfiu- 
HON  DF,  etc.,  and  Silk-3PInmino  HACHiNiav. 

SPINNING  METAL.  The  term  spiimiiig  is  given  to  a  proceas  for  altering  the  shape  of  malleable 
metals,  by  causing  sheut  metal  to  conform  or  low  into  lii.'mispherical,  oval,  or  irregular  form*  bj 


motion  and  preiaiire.  The  operatioD  Is  ooniideml  more  adrantageoui  than  stamping,  because  il  acts 
more  kindly  on  the  metal.  It  is  the  rcanit  of  gentle  pressure  combined  witb  rapid  nio(i<Hi,  and 
Involves  a  great  principle — the  effect  due  to  motion  in  oonnectitm  witb  time.  The  chief  feature  in  all 
such  chani^ne  of  form  Is  the  giving  of  Buffidenl  tine  for  the  particles  to  move  or  aow.  To  press  the 
flow  too  rapidlj  would  cause  Ibe  sheet  to  trar  from  rapture  of  particles.  This  teodeticy  to  tear  la 
defeated  bj  communicatiii';  a  verj  rapid  circular  motion  t^  the  sheet  oF  metal,  and  then,  bj  means  of 
an  instrument  beU  in  the  Ijand,  b  gentle  jiressureU  caused  to  tiear  on  one  point,  thus  producing  a  slight 

deproSBion ;  but  as  the  sheet  is  apio- 
nJnR  at  high  velocity,  the  depression 
at  once  forms  a  rirde,  and  so,  bj 
continuln;^  tb«  pnnsure  of  the  li^ 
slniment,  it  is  moaldei)  Into  an; 
form  accordingly. 

The  operstion  of  spinninp,  as  rep- 
resented Id  Pig.  3908,  is  perfomted 
in  a  species  of  lathe.  A  nxwld  of 
the  required  form  is  flied  on  the 
fsce-plale  of  the  revolving  spindle; 
the  sheet  or  disk  of  metal  is  held 
by  pressure  from  another  be4d-BUick 
»!.-ainst  the  mould,  and  by  tl>e  local 
pressure  of  the  inatrnment  is  (bus 
adroitly  formed  to  the  shape  of  the 
latler.  Instead  of  a  solid  mould,  in 
forming  the  bowls  of  teapots  and 
otiier  hollow  ware,  sectional  chucks 
of  metal,  represented  in  Fig.  39D6, 
are  used.  Over  these  the  entire  body 
of  a  teapot  or  cup  may  be  moulded. 
One  core  of  the  chuck  bcini;  removed,  the  remainder  can  be  taken  out  in  sections. 

Fig.  39J0  represents  a  powder-case  during  different  sta^ee  of  f>pinning.  A  is  the  completed  station- 
ary portion,  which  has  reached  its  present  peculiar  shape  after  passing  through  Sve  sti^^.  Il  is 
first  cut  into  the  flat  disk  £  ;  then  the  disk  is  spun  ns  far  as  C  ;  it  now  requires  to  be  annealed,  and 
after  this  11  is  turned  into  the  third  condition ;  it  is  then  spun  in'o  the  fourth  stage  D,  and  from  that 
to  the  finished  orticic  A.  The  lid,  which,  fits  Into  A,  is  composed  of  two  sennrate  pieces,  both  made 
by  spinning  from  disks,  and  both  pieces  when  completed  arc  united  by  spinning  over  a  lap  of  (Mh> 
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upon  the  other.    The  disk  E  is  brought  to  the  form  F^  and  then  to  that  shown  in  Q.    Disk  U  \& 

spun  into  the  form  /.    The  forms  /  and  H  combined  produce  the  finished  lid  J. 
The  French,  who  were  the  originators  of  the 

process,  employ  it  with  great  dexterity  in  a  va-  **^'  ^ 

riety  of  ways,  more  especially  in  the  production 

of  such  articles  as  large  oval  di!<b-cover8.    The 

sheet  is  secured  to  the  centre  of  an  oval  chuck, 

and  by  a  dexterous  use  of  two  pieces  of  gi^eased 

boxwood,  held  in  both  hands,  the  workman  veiy 

cleverly  prevents  the  sheet  from  puckering  as 

he  spins  it  into  an  oval,  and  finally  turns  over 

the  outer  edge  into  a  border,  thus  giving  it  rigid- 
ity as  well  as  neat  finish. 

See  "Lecture  on  Metal-Spinning,"  by  Jchn 

Anderson,  C.  E.,  in  the  Sdeniific  American^  xxi., 

870.     Metal-spinning  as  applied  to  silver-warc 

is  described  in  the  ScierUifie  American^  xxxvi., 

287,  and  to  plated  ware  in  AppUtoni'  Journal^ 

December,  1878. 

SPIRIT-LEVEL.    A  frame  of  metal  or  wood,  the  upper  and  lower  faces  of  which  are  straight  and 

parallel  one  with  the  other,  into  the  body  of  the  stock  of  which  is  inserted  a  small  glass  tube  contain- 
ing alcohol.    The  spirit  docs  not  entirely  fill  the  tube,  and  hence,  when  the  tube  is  hermetically  scaled^ 

there  will  be  shown  there- 
®*^-  ^  in  a  small  air-bubble.   The 

tube  is  set  so  that  when 
the  true  faces  stand  exact- 
ly hoiizontal,  the  bubble 
will  appear  in  the  middle 
of  the  length  of  the  tube. 
When  the  true  face  of  the 
iraplemeni  is  placed  against 
the  work,  the  position  of 

the  bubble  denotes  the  horizontal  position  of  the  work.    In  the  spirit-level  shown  in  Fig.  £961  two 

glass  tubes  are  inserted,  at  A  and  B,    These  are  placed  relatively  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and 

serve  for  both  vertical  and  horizontal  verification.    Spirit-levels  are  also  constructed  with  a  rotating 

spirit-tube,  the  amount  of  rotation  of  which  is  measured  on  a  graduated  scale,  so  that  the  level  \& 

thus  converted  into  an  inclinometer. 
SPOOLING  MACHINE.    See  Gottov-spiknimo  Machinist. 
SQUARE.    An  instrument  composed  of  two  arms,  one  of  metal  and  the  other  of  wood,  or  both  of 

metal,  disposed  at  an  exact  right  angle.    Its  object  is 

to  determine  the  adjustment  of  pieces  at  90'',  or  to  lay  SMS. 

off  work.    Fig.  8962  represents  a  machinist's  square    ^/k 

of  proper  proportions.    The  metal  portion  or  blade  i^^    |  [J 

should  be  of  saw-plate.    The  back  A  is  made  in  halves 

as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  one  portion  having  a 

recess  as  shown  to  receive  the  blade.    The  parts  are 

secured  by  rivets. 
SQUEEZER.    See  Ibon-workino  Machinery — Pvd- 

DLINO. 

STAIR-BUILDING.    See  Cabpentrt. 

STAMPS,  ORE.    The  ore-stamp  is  the  simplest  and 
most  effective  machine  for  crushing  ores  to  powder.    Breakers  and  rolls  (see  Breaker  or  Crusher)  • 
act  by  direct  slow  pressure,  while  stamps  in  falling  acquire  momentum  and  strike  quick  sharp  blows 
upon  the  mass  to  be  broken.    The  whole  stamp  is  composed  of  the  following  parts :  the  stem,  the 
tappet,  the  stamp-head  or  socket,  and  the  shoe.    The  mass  of  hardened  iron  on  which  the  stamp- 
head  falls  is  called  the  die,  and  this  is  placed  in  a  cast-iron  box  called  the  mortar. 

The  arrangements  of  the  various  parts  of  a  stamp-battery  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  8968,  which 
represents  Stanford's  patent  self-feeder,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Presoott,  Scoft  k  Go.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  is  the  stamp-stem,  on  which  is  keyed  a  feeding-tappet  B,  This  tappet  is  so  set  on  the  stem, 
that  when  the  rock  on  the  die  has  been  reduced  to  a  certain  depth,  it  shall  in  falling  with  the  stamp 
strike  on  one  end  of  the  lever  C.  This  lever  is  hung  from  the  girt  K^  and  is  forked  so  that  it  spans 
the  stamp-stem.  The  rod  E  passes  up  through  a  hole  in  the  outside  end  of  the  lever,  and  has  a 
collar  bearing  against  the  lever  to  support  it.  The  height  of  this  collar  is  regulated  by  a  screw  and 
check-nuts  F  on  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  E.  A  rod  D,  with  a  hook  at  each  end,  engages  a  notch  in 
the  lever  C,  and  also  hooks  into  the  bail  of  the  shoe  G  of  the  hopper-car  H.  The  shoe  is  hinged  at 
L,  The  hopper-car  is  lined  with  sheet  Iron,  and  has  four  wheels,  so  that  when  the  battery  is  to  be 
operated  without  the  self-feeder,  it  can  be  run  out  of  the  way.  The  operation  of  the  apparatus  is 
as  follows :  The  feeding-tappet  B  having  been  clamped  on  the  stem,  and  the  lever  having  been  reg- 
ulated to  its  proper  position  for  the  distances  apart  at  which  the  shoe  and  die  are  to  work  by  reason 
of  the  intervening  material,  the  hopper-car  is  filled  with  rock.  The  mortar  is  first  fed  by  hand, 
so  as  to  make  a  bod  under  the  stamps.  As  soon  as  the  rock  under  the  middle  stamp,  to  which  the 
feeding-tappet  is  attached,  decreases  in  depth  below  the  fixed  limit,  the  feeding-tappet  in  its  descent 
strikes  against  the  lever  C7,  and  through  the  rod  2>  jars  the  shoe  (?,  causing  it  to  throw  a  quantity 
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at  rock  Into  tbe  niorbir.  Tbii  continues  until  the  rock  hu  beoome  k  thick  Under  the  stamp  that  the 
fee<ling-tappel  does  not  touch  the  lerer.  Feeding  ia  then  stopped,  to  begin  again  when  the  rock  baa 
been  crushed  from  under  tbe  stamp.  The  feed  is  adjusted  to  the  wear  of  tbe  shoes  and  dies  bj  the 
screw  F,  and  by  moring  the  feeding-tappet  B  on  tlie  stem. 

UosTABS. — Id  the  old-foahioned  butteries  the  mortar  or  coffer  in  which  Ibe  Btamps  act  is  nude  of 
plank,  ttulted  to  a  timber  frame,  lined  with  sheet  iron,  lud  fitted  with  a  oastjron  bed  or  shallow 
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trough  at  the  bottom,  which  scrrca  as  the  die  or  auTil,  But  in  working  fcold  ores  it  becomes  of  the 
first  importance  to  prevent  all  leakage  in  the  batteries,  especially  where  quicksilTcr  fs  used.  With 
wooden  mortar*  this  is  next  to  impOBBible,  especialtj  if  they  are  allowed  to  become  dry ;  and  besldee, 
it  is  difflcult  to  oonslract  them  in  the  l>est  form.  Cast-ii-on  mortars  fulfill  all  required  conditions, 
and  these  are  therefore  in  general  use.  They  are  constructed  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
olmditlone  of  their  employment.  The  mortar  for  dry  crushing  Is  suitable  either  for  gold  or  for  silrer 
ore,  while  for  wet  crushing  the  gold  diffei's  from  that  used  for  silver.  When  machinery  is  to  be 
transported  to  localities  which  are  inaccessible  to  wagons,  mortars  are  nuide  in  sections  and  faatened 
together  permanently  after  being  put  in  place. 

Figs.  3904  and  SOes  represent  the  dry  mortar  in  solid  and  In  sectional  form.  The  die  )s  set  as 
h^h  as  in  the  wet  mortar  fur  gold.  The  screens  at  A  are  more  inclined  from  the  perpendicular  than 
those  of  wet  mortars,  and  there  is  a  double  discharge.  The  width  of  the  bottom  upon  which  the  die 
is  set  is  about  II  in.  for  a  die  of  8  in.  diameter,  while  the  outside  length  is  al>oul  G2  in. 

In  the  sectional  mortar,  Fig.  8905,  the  upper  part  is  made  of  boiler-plate,  fastened  at  the  oomera 
by  angle-iron.  The  bed  is  of  cast  iron  in  sections  cut  transversely.  A  bar  of  wrought  iron  is  fitt«d 
into  a  groove  planed  in  the  bottom,  with  rivets  holding  it  securely  to  the  sections.  This  prevents 
any  sideway  working  of  the  sections,  which  are  firmly  bolted  together. 

Wet-crushing  mortars  for  gold  and  silver  respectively  are  represented  in  Tigs.  5966  and  3HT,  The 
mortar  for  gold,  toccthcr  with  its  screen  dooni,  is  lined  with  copper.  The  discbanie  is  above  tlie 
lining.  The  general  shape  of  the  silver  mortar  for  wet  crushing  i>  almost  identically  tiiat  of  the 
gold  mortar.    The  die,  however,  is  set  tower,  while  the  screens,  tor  whid)  openings  arc  toadc  on  each 
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side,  are  brought  nearer  to  the  middle  line  of  the  stamp,  and  have  their  whole  surface  available  foi 
diflcbarge. 

Conw,  which  lift  the  stem  by  means  of  the  tappet,  are  made,  as  is  shown  in  Figs.  3968  and  8969, 
either  with  one  or  two  arms.  The  single-armed  cam  will  pennit  greater  speed  of  stamp  than  the 
double-armed  cam.  It  will  work  up  as  high  as  110  drops  per  minute.  The  great  majority  of 
mills  use  double-armed  cams,  in  order  to  avoid  friction  of  the  cam-shaft,  siuoe  they  give  two  drops  of 

the  stem  to  every  revolution  df  the 
83M.  89OT.  shaft.    The  proper  curve  of  the  cam 

is  a  modified  involute  of  a  circle,  the 
radius  of  which  is  equal  to  the  hori' 
zontal  distance  between  the  centre  of 
the  cam-shaft  and  the  centre  of  the 
stamp-dtem.    The  modification  of  this 
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curve  consists  in  giving  a  sharper 
curvature  than  the  involute  near  the 
end.  This  form  of  cam  takes  the 
weight  of  the  stamp  at  the  least  prac- 
ticable distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  cam-shaft,  where  the  lifting  mo- 
tion is  slow  and  the  concussion  com- 
paratively slight,  and  leaves  it  in  such  a  way,  on  account  of  the  quickened  curve,  as  that  the  point 
of  the  cam  shall  not  tear  along  the  face  of  the  tappet  from  a  line  through  its  centre  to  its  outer 
edge  or  point  of  delivery.  The  outer  end  is  shaped  to  conform  to  the  edge  of  the  tappet.  As  the 
curve  of  the  cam  is  determined  by  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  cam-shaft  and  the  stem 
in  the  erection  of  the  machinery,  this  distance  should  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  order  to  insure  the 
satisfactory  working  of  the  cam' 

The  Tappet^  or  Lifler^  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  secured  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  and 
forms  a  projection  2^  in.  wide,  under  which  the  cam  catches  and  lifts  the  stamp.  Fig.  8970  is  a  ver- 
tical section  of  the  tappet.  It  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  weighs  from  60  to  70  lbs.  It  is  alike  at 
both  ends,  so  that  when  one  face  becomes  worn  it  can  be  reversed  upon  the  stem.  For- 
merly the  tappets  were  attached  to  the  stems  by  means  of  screw-threads  cut  upon  the 
latter,  the  tappet  being  screwed  down  as  a  nut  upon  a  bolt ;  afterward  key-seats  were 
cut  to  receive  the  transverse  key ;  but  these  methods  have  been  superseded  by  a  much 
more  simple  and  convenient  device  of  a  wrought-iron  gib,  set  up  against  the  stem  by 
keys,  which  has  given  the  name  of  "  gib-tappet "  to  the  improved  form.  The  tappet  is 
cast  with  a  rectangular  recess  in  one  side  of  the  hole,  for  the  stem.  Into  this  recess  a  gib  is  placed. 
This  is  a  rectangular  block  of  wrought  iron,  flat  on  one  side  but  hollowed  on  the  other,  so  as  to  fit 
the  curvature  of  the  stem.  Two  transverse  slots  or  openings  at  the  back  of  the  recess  are  provided 
for  keys  or  wedges,  by  which  the  gib  is  wedged  powerfully  against  the  stem,  so  that  the  tappet  is 
firmly  secured  nt  any  desired  angle.  Thus  no  key-seat  or  change  of  the  form  of  the  stem 
WW.  ia  required,  and  the  tappet  can  at  any  time  be  removed  without  difficulty  merely  by  driving 
pr?      out  the  keyp. 

Lj  The  Stamp- Fcad  or  Socket,  shown  in  Fig.  8971,  is  cylindrical  and  made  of  the  toughest 

oast  iron,  sometimes  strengthened  with  wrought-iron  bands  at  the  top  and  bottom,  shrunk 
in  while  hot  It  is  cast  with  two  conical  openings  or  sockets,  one  in  each  end,  the  upper 
one  being  for  the  reception  of  the  tapered  end  of  the  stem,  and  the  lower  and  larger  open- 
ing for  the  shank  of  the  shoe.  Transverse  rectanprular  openings,  or  keyways,  are  made 
through  the  socket  at  the  bottom  of  each  end  opening;.  These  nre  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
out  the  shoe,  or  of  detaching  the  socket  from  the  stem,  by  inserting  stcci  keys  or  wedges,  which 
bear  against  the  end  of  the  stem  or  of  the  shoe,  and  when  driven  in  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 
With  proper  care,  the  socket  wears  four  years,  and  after  being  once  attached  to  the  stem  need  not 
be  removed  ;  but  the  shoe  wears  out  in  a  few  weeks. 

Shoes  and  Dies. — The  form  of  the  shoe  is  shown  in  Fig.  8972,  and  the  die  in  Fig.  8978.  Both  are 
cylindrical,  and  are  cast  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  white  iron.  The  shoe  is  usi-ally  8  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  6  in.  in  height  from  the  face  to  the  shank.  The  die  corresponds  in  diameter  at  the  face, 
but  is  often  made  with  a  broader  face  than  the  shoe;  its  base  ia  either  n  rec- 
tangular flange  with  its  comers  taken  off,  or  it  is  round  throughout  its  whole 
len<:cth,  and  seated  into  a  socket  in  the  bottom  of  the  mortar. 

The  different  parts  of  the  stamp  are  generally  disconnected  when  shipped, 
since  their  construction  permits  of  their  being  united  with  ease  when  they  arc 
to  be  placed  in  the  battery.  In  order  to  fasten  on  the  tappet,  it  is  only  ncci'S- 
sary  to  slip  it  on  the  stem  and  then  wedge  it  fast  by  moans  of  the  gib  and 
keys.  To  attach  the  stamp-head  to  the  stem,  the  socket  is  placed  upon  the  die  in  the  mortar  and 
the  stem  is  dropped  into  it. 

7^  Cam-Shaft  is  usually  made  4|  in.  in  diameter  for  five  stamps,  and  rocnctlir.cs  6  in.  for  nm- 
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Ding  tea  BUmpi,  with  it  bearing  at  eaob  battery  post.  The  pulley  on  itB  end  is  mftde  of  wood,  built 
on  flanges.    The  cams  are  keyed  on  bj  dther  one  or  two  keys  each. 

Tie  Ouidet,  in  vbich  the  Biamp-stem  is  run,  are  generally  made  of  the  firmest  wood  that  can  veil 
be  obtained  ;  and  tbey  are  secured  to  the  girts  of  the  battery-frame  by  collai^boltB  between  each  two 
Btema.  They  are  constructed  In  halves,  so  that  whan  worn  by  the  stem  they  may  be  doted  up  to  ii 
by  di'essing  down  thdr  faces. 

T/u  Sa-eai,  for  working  ores  by  the  wet  process,  is  made  geDeraily  of  Russia  sheet  iron.  This 
iron  has  a  plnnidied,  glceay,  and  amootb  surface ;  it  should  be  free  from  mat  or  flaws,  and  be  very 
soft  and  tough.  The  severest  test  of  sheet  iron  consists  in  hammering  a  port  of  the  sheet  into  a 
eoncHve  form.  Id  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  screens,  the  sheet  is  perforated  by  punches,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  the  number  0  to  the  number  10  oommon  sewing  needle.  The  screen  fur  the  workiog 
of  ores  dry  is  usually  made  of  wire,  and  varies  in  fineness  from  SUOto  10,000  meshes  to  the  square  incli. 

The  Ball  Orv-^^oi;:^  represented  in  a  full-page  plate  and  in  detail  in  Figs.  »»74  to  3USI,  is  an  over- 
head stamp  of  great  power,  of  improved  modem  constructiaa.  A  A  are  the  bed-timbers,  surrouaded 
by  casl-iroD  silU  B,  over  which  are  placed  timbers  C  and  D.  The  timbers  E  support  the  battery- 
posts,  and  at  I?  is  tiic  bed-plate  of  the  mortar.    The  battery-posts  are  held  togelhsr  by  a  woodeo  cap 

ant. 


/at  the  top,  and  by  the  iron  frame  A',  the  bunt«r-beam  r,  and  tbe  cheek-pieces  T.  They  ar«  braced 
by  iron  beams  Q.  The  mortar  proper,  a,  Hg.  3976,  is  cast  In  one  piece  and  wngha  1,BOO  lbs.  It  is 
shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  397S.  On  the  mortar  bottom  is  placed  the  bed-plate  «,  and  above  this  the 
die  proper  t(.  The  die  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  b,  fastened  to  the  bed-plate  by  the  bolts/,  as  shown 
in  tig.  S977-    At  g  are  the  stave- linings,  of  hard  chiliad  cast  iron,  held  in  place  by  mutual  otwtMit 
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tnd  tbe  bolt  K  Above  tb««e  ai«  tbe  ^de  liniogB  m  and  n,  the  lover  anea  of.cast,  the  upp«r  ones  of 
trroughl  iron.  The  morUir  liningB  are  chained  about  once  a  yenr.  Tbe  Bbt>CB^,  fig,  39TB,  are  made 
circular  with  the  sides  cut  off.  On  the  upper  side  ther  have  a  projecting  piece,  one  side  of  which  is 
dovetailed  to  fit  into  the  slot  of  the  slem.     Thej  weigh  from  4G0  to  BSO  lbs.,  and  are  of  hard  cast  iron. 

The  Enortar  with  straight  pides,  instead  of  flaring  ones  as  above  described,  is  shann  in  Fig.  S98I, 
the  various  parts  already  naincd  t«ing  aimilarlT  lettered.  At  g  is  the  stem.  When  Ihc  front  of  the 
mortar  flares,  ttkere  are  two  screens,  iiach  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  back  screen,  the  shipe  of 
which  ia  shown  in  Figa.  S97S,  397 »,  and  »U80.  These  screens  are  of  Bleel  plate  three-tbiny-secDndeof 
an  inch  thicli,  with  holes  ranging  from  threc-thirtv-seconda  to  tlii-cc-!iiiteentbs  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

ITie  screens  discharge  into  hoppers,  i,  Fig.  3974,  and  t.  Tig.  SB78,  attached  to  Ihe  inclined  sidcH 
of  the  mortar,  and  deliver  the  material  to  launders,  which  carry  tbe  crushed  ore  to  the  wastters.  Tbe 
top  of  the  mortar  is  closed.  On  It  is  the  feed-hopper  W,  Fig.  3978.  The  stem  of  the  mortar  passes 
through  an  ntn-shaped  appendage,  J,  Fig.  3974,  and  u.  Fig.  397tl,  with  a  cone  in  the  centre,  through 
wliich  water  is  discharged  into  tbe  roortar  by  tbe  pipe  3f.  Just  above  the  mortar  an  iron  frame,  jV, 
Fig.  397I>,  Is  bolted  to  the  battery-post  F,  which  has  two  boxes,  O  O,  through  whicli  the  stem  of  (he 
stamp  P  is  guided.    Between  these  two  boxes  a  pulley  wilb  feathers,  Q,  is  clamped,  which  wotlis  in 


splines  in  the  stamp^em  ;  a  i)elt  running  over  this  policy  gives  a  rotary  motion  to  Ihc  stamp.  The 
alamp-stem  P  is  round,  and  made  of  wrought  iron.  Its  lower  end  has  a  dovetail  to  receive  the  shoe, 
which  is  fitted  and  keyed  into  It.  The  upper  end  has  a  circular  flange,  to  which  the  bonnet  R  is 
bolted.  At  the  top  of  the  mortar-frame  the  steanw^ylinder  8  is  bolted  to  a  cast-iron  frame  T, 
which  is  fitted  and  bolted  to  the  stamp-frame.  The  piston  passes  down  through  the  buntor-beam  (', 
which  Is  boiled  to  the  battery  timbers,  into  the  bonnet  Ji,  ioio  which  it  is  screwed,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
3U7B.  The  buntor-beam  frame  contains  a  cushion,  against  which  the  top  of  the  Elamp-sbaft  bonnet 
R  strikes  when  raised  too  high,  and  this  prevents  Ma  upward  motion,  and  also  presents  the  piston 
from  knocking  the  cylinder-head  out.  It  never  touches  eicept  when  too  much  steam  is  let  Into  the 
stcam-eylinder,  or  when  tbe  pressure  of  the  iKiiler  is  unnecessarily  increased.  The  stoam-chcst  If 
inckMes  the  Blide-valve ;  the  steam  enters  the  eteam-chest  1^  by  a  pipe  Y,  and  is  discharged  by  the 
cihaust-pipe.  The  slide-valve  works  entirely  independent  of  the  stamp-stem,  running  a  fixed  number 
of  strokes  per  minute,  and  is  driven  by  Ihe  eccentiio  b  and  valve-rod  Z.  The  eccentric  has  its  motiun 
from  a  belt  on  the  pulley  r.  which  is  driven  by  a  separate  engine.  It  runs  upon  the  shaft  d,  upon 
which  are  two  eccentric  elliptical  cog-wheels,  t.  The  regular  motion  of  the  shaft  d  is  in  this  way 
changed  into  an  irregular  motion,  and  gives  the  eccentric  and  steam-valve  a  stow  upward  and  quick 
downward  movement.  By  the  arrangement  of  cushions  in  the  stamp-shaft  bonnet  R,  the  piston-rod 
and  head  arc  relieved  from  the  very  severe  strain  which  would  otherwise  come  on  them.  The  mortar 
of  this  stamp  is  so  large  that  the  shoe  and  die  must  never  come  together,  as  the  power  of  the  blow 
is  very  great.  A  lever  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  stamp,  which  the  bonnet  R  strikes  when  the 
rock  gets  too  low,  and  warns  the  workmen  before  the  shoes  and  dies  come  together. 

To  work  the  stamp,  the  motion  is  communicated  to  the  valve  by  the  pulley  c,  the  ore  baring  Grsl 
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been  thrown  into  the  feo^-hoppen.  It  falls  down  into  the  mortar  proper  through  the  feed-spout  W, 
Fig.  3976.  The  water  is  turned  on  to  the  pipe  M^  Figs.  8974  and  3976,  and  at  each  blow  of  the 
ata'np  the  water  and  crushed  ore  are  thrown  toward  the  top  of  the  screens.  The  pulp  is  forced 
through  the  screens,  and  falls  through  the  spout  z  into  the  launders  leading  to  the  washers. 

A  detailed  desoiiption  of  the  Ball  stamp  will  be  found  in  the  MeUdlwffieal  Heview,  ii.,  4,  from 
which  the  foregoing  is  abridged. 

Stamp'MUl  I^erformaneet, — Three  BalPs  stamps  at  the  Pewabic  mill,  Lake  Superior,  running  from 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  81,  1876,  gave  the  following  results :  No.  of  days  running,  281 1 ;  tons  of  rock  stamped, 
68,942 ;  tons  stamped  per  cord  of  wood,  avet-age,  10.84 ;  total  running  expenses,  t^6,208.87 ;  cost  of 
stamping  and  washing  one  ton  of  rock,  $0.79. 

The  following  table  shows  sizes  and  dimensions  of  these  stamps : 

Dimensions,  etc,,  of  BnUVs  Ore-Stamps, 


wo.  OF 
STA^IP. 

Dlanwtor  of  Sbaft  Weight  of  Stvop-  9^^^,^  «  •  v.  a. 

DiMBttcrof 
StaHB-CjrUndcr, 

NambOT  of  Blow* 
par  BliMt*. 

■w|alnd  Ibr  oat 

1 
▲etaal  AaoaC  of 
Bod  Craihad  par 
day  of  M  Hows. 

1 

8 

8 

4 

9 

8 
7 
6 
6 

4 

4,600 
8.900 
2,900 
1,900 
650 

88 
98 
86 
24 
18 

IS  to  19 

11 

9 

8 

6 

00 

90 

99 

110 

180 

60 
98 
86 

16 
8 

190 

96 

69 

89 

19  to  90 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  data  gathered  by  Messrs.  Presoott,  Scott  k  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
djco,  relative  io  performances  of  the  Stanford  stamp,  shows  that  heavy  stamps,  working  at  a  high 
spepd  with  a  short  drop,  will  do  more  work  than  lighter  stamps  at  a  lower  speed  with  a  higher  drop. 
The  practice  of  millmen  is  inclining  in  this  direction. 

Table  showing  Performances  of  Stanford  Stamp- BaUeries. 


Kind  of  mill {i^dJy'* 

No.  of  mortars |        6 

Dincharge  of  mortars ,  D*ble. 

No.  of  stamps  to  each 

mortar 

Total  No.  of  stamps 

Weight  of  stamp  in  lbs. . 
Height  of  drop  in  Inches. 
No.  of  drops  i>er  minute. 


I 


80 

730 

8 

99 


Screens  made  of. 


) 


Trade  No.  of  screens. 
Tons  of  rock  crushed  in  I 

i4  hours f 

Tons  of    rook    crashed  I 

per  stamp  in  84  hours.  ) 

Qaallty  of  rock  formation  •} 
Fineness  of  the  bullion . . . . 


Brass 
wire. 

90 

98 

1.78 

Htrd 

Fstone 
998 


Silver,     Silver,  Silver, 


wet. 
6 
Double. 


80 
790 
9 
8^ 
Bussla 
iron, 
punched. 
6 

67 

8.07 

Touirh 

quartz. 

990 


dry 
6 
Dble 


80 

790 

8 

99 

BrAM 

wire. 

9a 

4S 

1.6 

Easy 

quartz 
779 


dry. 
6 
D'ble. 


80 
790 
7.9 

98 

Brass 
wire. 

90 

88 

1.1 

Soft 

.'jtone 

91H) 


Silver, 
wet. 
6 
Double. 


80 

79) 

7.9 

87 

Bussla 

Iron, 

punched. 

6 

47 

1.97 

Soft 

'imestone. 

990 


STAUOHING  MACHINE.     See  Laundry  Machwert. 

STATICS.  That  branch  of  mechanics  which  treats  of  the  action  of  forces  in  equilibrium.  The 
union  of  two  or  more  forces  to  produce  a  mechanical  effect  is  called  a  composition  of  forces.  Con- 
versely, when  a  single  force  is  replaced  by  two  or  more  forces  which  produce  the  same  effect,  or  when 
it  is  resolved  iuto  components  for  the  purpose  of  mathematical  analysis,  such  operation  is  called  a 
resolution  of  forces.  Analyses  of  cases  must  have  regard  to:  1,  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  the 
force  or  power ;  2,  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts ;  and  8,  the  part  of  the  body  or  load  to  which 
it  is  applied,  and  which  is  called  the  point  of  application.  The  quantity  of  force  or  power  is  usually 
expressed  by  assigning  it  a  value  in  weight.  It  may  also  be  represented  by  a  straight  line  of  pro- 
poitlonate  length. 

Two  or  more  forces  acting  id  the  same  direction  produce  a  result  equal  to  their  sum  ;  acting  in 
opposite  directions,  the  result  is  a  force  equal  to  their  difference.  When  two  forces  a(*t  together  to 
produce  a  third,  they  may  be  represented  by  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  while  the  resultant  is  repre- 
sented by  the  third  side.  If  a  point  is  kept  at  rest  by  the  action  of  three  forces,  these  forces  may 
be  represented  in  quantity  and  direction  by  the  sides  of  a  trians;lc.  Thus,  the  point  a.  Fig.  3982, 
will  be  kept  at  rest  when  acted  upon  by  three  forces  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  5,  c,  and  dj  where 
the  forces  are  represented  respectively  in  quantity  and  direction  by  the  sides  6',  c',  and  d.  If  the 
adjacent  sides  of  a  parallelogram  represent  two  forces  in  quantity  and  direction,  the  resultant  forces 
will  always  be  represented  by  the.  diagonal  contained  between  them.  Thus,  if  e  a  and  e  dy  I^lg.  898S, 
represent  two  forces  equal  in  quantity,  having  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows,  their  resultant  will 


^  In  4*8tamp  mortars,  1.79;  in  6-$tamp  mortart,  1.S8. 
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be  repreBented  by  the  longer  diagonal  cb;  but  if  a  6  and  h  d  represent  two  forces  acting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows,  the  resultant  will  be  represented  by  the  shorter  diagonal  a  d.  These  propositions 
may  be  experimentally  yerified  by  the  method  of  Gravesande.  Let  two  weights  of  8  and  10  lbs.  be 
suspended  orer  two  friction-pulleys  by  a  string,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8984,  and  let  a  third  weight  of  say 
14  lbs.  be  suspended  from  this  string,  between  the  pulleys.  After  a  time 
the  system  will  come  to  rest.    If  now  the  string  supporting  the  middle  weight 
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be  extended  upward  vertically  to  some  point  as  d^  and  d  a  and  dc  lye  drawn 
parallel  to  the  striogs  a  b  and  6  <;,  a  parallelogram  will  be  formed  whose  adja- 
cent sides  a  b  and  b  e  and  whose  diagonal  6  a  will  have  the  respectiye  values 
8,  10,  and  14.  The  point  b  is  acted  upon  by  three  forces,  represented  by  the  respective  sides  of  the 
triangle  adb'm  quantity  and  direction,  the  weight  8  acting  in  the  direction  b r,  the  weight  10  acting 
in  the  direction  b  a,  and  the  weight  14  acting  in  the  direction  db. 

The  resultant  of  a  number  of  forces  acting  upon  the  same  point  of  a  body  may  be  determined  by 
finding  the  resultant  of  the  first  two,  and  of  this  with  the  third,  etc.  This  will  be  obvious  by  sup- 
posing four  equal  forces,  ae^  be,  ce,  and  d  e,  Fig.  3985,  acting  at  right  angles  to  each  other  upon  the 
point  e.  The  resultant  of  a  e  and  b  e  will  be  the  diagonal /e  of  the  parallelogram  a  e  bf  ;  the  resul- 
tant of /e and  t e  will  he  be;  and  that  of  6 e  and  d e  will  be  asero ;  which  will  also  appear  by  observ- 
ing that  the  forces  a  e  and  c  e  balance  each  other,  as  also  do  the  forces  6  e  and  de.  The  resultant  of 
any  number  of  forces  may  also  be  found  by  connecting  the  lines  representing  the  forces,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3986.  Suppose  the  forces  to  be  represented  in  quantity  and  direction  by  the 
lines  abybcycdy  and  de.    Connect  the  points  a  and  e,  and  the  line  a e  will  rep-  8087. 
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resent  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  in  quantity  and  direction ;  for  ae  is  the 
resultant  of  a  6  and  be,  ad  that  of  a  c  and  cd,  and  a  e  that  oi  ad  and  d  e. 

The  force  which  impels  a  sail-vessel,  moving  with  the  wind  off  the  quarter,  is  the  resultant  pro- 
duced by  the  oblique  action  of  the  wind  against  the  sails.  Let  a  b,  Fig.  3987,  represent  the  position 
of  the  sail,  and  d  e  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind.  This  force  may  be  resolved  into  the  compo- 
nents cf/and/tf,  the  former  parallel  with  and  the  latter  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  sail,  and 
therefore  the  only  force  which  is  effective.  But  it  is  not  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  keel,  m  k; 
therefore  it  must  be  resolved  into  the  components  fff  and  ff  c,  the  latter  of  which  will  represent  in 
quantity  and  direction  the  effective  propelling  force  given  by  the  wind,  whose  force  is  measured  by  rfc. 

Centre  oj  Gravily,— The  point  through  which  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  caused  by  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation  of  the  molecules  of  a  body  passes  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity.  This  point  may 
be  within  the  body,  or,  in  consequence  of  its  form,  may  be  beyond  it.  The  finding  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  a  geometrical  problem,  but  with  an  irregular-shaped  body  it  can  most  easily  be  determined 
experimentally  by  suspending  it  in  two  positions,  and  finding  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  ver- 
tical lines  which  pass  through  the  two  points  of  suspension.  This  point  of  intersection  will  necessa- 
rily be  the  centre  of  gravity ;  for  it  is  evident  that  it  must  reside  in  each  of  the  two  verticals,  as  each 
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vertical  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  gravitating^  forces  of  the  body  while  suspended  in  any  one  position. 
In  the  case  of  bodies  of  uniform  density  and  of  geometrical  form,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  readily  deter- 
mined by  geometrical  principles.  In  a  circle  or  sphere  it  coincides  with  the  geometrical  centre.  In  a 
plane  triangle  it  is  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  lines  joining  the  vertices  of  two  angles  with  the 
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middle  of  the  opposite  sides,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8988.    In  a  cone  or  pyramid  it  is  in  the  line  joining  the 
vertex  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  base,  and  at  one-fourth  the  distance  from  the  base. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  in  equilibrium  when  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  point  of  support  are  in  the 
same  vertical  line.  When  the  point  of  support  is  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  equilibrium  is  said 
to  be  stable.  Founded  upon  this  is  the  sometimes  so-called  paradox  of  maintaining  a  beam  in  a  hor- 
izontal position  with  only  one  end  resting  upon  a  support,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3989.  The  condition  is^ 
easily  understood  if  thfe  beam  6  and  the  leaden  ball  a,  with  the  attached  bent  rod,  are  considered  as 
forming  one  body  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  at  c.  When  this  is  vertically  below  the  point  of  sup- 
port, the  system  will  be  in  stable  equilibrium.  When  a  body  has  its  centre  of  gravity  above  the  point 
of  support,  but  in  the  same  vei*tical,  it  is  said  to  be  in  unstable  equilibrium. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium  and  a  merely  stable  condition ; 
for  equilibrium  implies  a  balance  of  force.  A  block,  for  example,  may  rest  in  a  stable  condition 
when  lying  upon  the  floor,  although  supported  below  its  centre  of  gravity.  But  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  sup|)orted  by  a  point ;  if  it  were,  this  point  would  need  to  be  in  a  vertical  with  the  centro  of  grav- 
ity. There  are  some  cases  of  stable  equilibrium  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  above  the  point  of 
support.  Thus  when  the  body  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  stable  equilibrium  will  exist  when  it  rests  upon 
one  of  its  poles  a  or  6,  Fig.  8990,  because  the  centre  of  gravity  occupies  the  lowest  possible  position. 
Disturbing  the  spheroid  so  as  to  bring  the  axis  out  of  the  perpendicular  will  raise  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity, and  although  it  carries  it  to  one  side,  as  from  c  to  c\  the  point  of  supiM>rt  is  removed  still  far- 
ther in  the  same  direction,  as  from  b  to  d  ;  and  therefore  gravity  will  bring  the  body  back  till  the 
axis  is  vertical. 

When  the  point  of  support  and  the  centre  of  gravity  coincide,  as  in  a  wheel,  the  equilibrium  is  said 
to  be  indiiferent,  as  is  also  the  case  when  a  sphere  rests  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  because  the  centre 
of  gravity  and  the  point  of  support  will  always  be  in  a  vertical  line.  A  prolate  spheroid  or  an  egg, 
lying  on  its  side  upon  a  plane,  is  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium  in  one  direction,  and  in  that  of  indif- 
ferent equilibrium  in  another.    Supported  at  the  pole,  the  case  becomes  one  of  unstable  equilibrium. 

The  vertical  line  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  is  called  the  line  of  direction  of  the 
oentre  of  gravity.  A  body  will  rest  upon  a  horizontal  plane  only  when  the  line  of  direction  falls 
within  the  base  on  which  it  rests ;  and  its  degree  of  stability  or  power  to  resist  change  of  position 
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depends  upon  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  line  of  direction  from  the  edge  of  the  base  as  compared 
with  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  base,  or  upon  the  length  of  the  arc  which  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  will  describe  when  the  body  is  raised  from  a  horizontal  position  of  the  base  to  that  in 
which  the  line  of  direction  falls  through  the  edge  of  the  base.  Thus,  if  a  horizontal  plane  is  rotated 
on  one  edge  till  its  centre  of  gravity  falls  in  the  line  of  direction,  it  will  describe  the  quadrant  of  a 
circle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3991 ;  while  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cube  requires  to  be  moved  only  through 
an  arc  of  45°  in  order  to  bring  it  vertically  over  one  edge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8992. 

MscHANicjkL  Elkments. — The  combinations  of  mechanism  are  numberless ;  but  the  primary  ele- 
ments are  only  two,  namely,  the  lever  and  the  inclined  plane.  By  the  lever  power  is  transmitted  by 
circular  or  angular  action — that  is  to  say,  by  action  about  an  axis ;  by  the  inclined  plane  it  is  trans- 
mitted by  rectilineal  action.  The  principle  of  the  lever  is  the  basis  of  the  pullet/  and  the  w/ieel  and 
axle  ;  that  of  the  inclined  plane  is  the  basis  of  the  wedt/e  and  the  screw. 

Thk  Lever. — ^Tlie  elementary  lever  is  an  inflexible  straight  bar,  turning  on  an  axis  or  fixed  point 
called  the  fulcrum  ;  the  force  being  transmitted  by  angular  motion  about  the  fulcrum  from  the  point 
where  the  power  is  applied  to  the  point  where  the  weight  is  raised,  or  other  resistance  overcome. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  lever,  according  as  the  fulcrum,  the  weight,  or  the  power  is  placed  be- 
tween the  other  two ;  but  the  action  is  in  every  case  reducible  to  that  of  the  three  parallel  forces 
in  equilibrium.  In  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  Fig.  3993,  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  power  and  the 
weight ;  in  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  Fig.  8994,  the  weight  is  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  power ; 
and  in  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  l*  ig.  3995,  the  power  is  between  the  weight  and  the  fulcrum.  The 
general  rule  for  asceitaining  the  relation  of  power  to  weight  in  the  lever,  whether  it  be  straight  or 
curved,  is :  The  power  multiplied  by  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum  is  equal  to  the  weight  multiplied 
by  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum.  Or,  representing  the  power  by  P,  and  by  p  its  distance  from  the 
fulcrum,  and  the  weip,'ht  by  W,  and  by  w  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  we  have : 

P:  W  ::   to  :p;  or  Pp  =  W\d, 

From  this  the  following  rules  may  be  deduced  : 

1.  To  find  the  power :  Multiply  the  weight  by  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  and  divide  by  the  dis- 

Ww 
tanoc  of  the  power  from  the  fulcrum ;  or  P  = . 


3.  To  flnd  tbe  weight :  Uultiplj  the  power  by  its  digtance  from  tbo  talcnim,  and  d[Tide  b;  Ibe  die- 
Pp 
tanoe  of  (he  weisht  from  the  fulcrum ;  or  W^ — . 


tanoe  of  (he  weight  from  the  fulcrum ;  c 


S.  To  find  the  distance  of  the  power  from  the  fulcrum :  Multiply  the  weight  b;  its  distance  from 
the  fulcrum,  and  divide  by  the  power  ;  or  p  =  —  - . 
4.  Tu  find  the  distance  of  tbe  weight  from  tbe  fulcrum :  Uultiplj  tbe  power  by  its  Uielnnce  from 


the  fulcrum,  snd  divide  hj  the  weight ;  o 


W  ' 


If  the  weight  of  the  lever  be  included  in  Buch  catculatioua,  its  influence  Is  the  same  as  if  its  whole 
welgbt  or  ite  mass  were  collected  at  its  centre  of  (crarit;.  If  seTerai  weights  or  powers  act  upon  one 
or  both  ends  of  the  lerer,  tlie  oondicion  of  equilibrium  is :  Pxp  +  P'xp'  +  F"  x  p",  etc  =  W 
X  a  +  W  X  k'  +  W"  K  to",  etc  If  the  ftrms  of  the  lever  be  equalij  bent  or  curved,  the  distancca 
from  the  fulcrum  must  be  measured  upon  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  lines  of  direction  of  the 
weight  and  power  to  a  line  mnoing  horizontally  through  the  fulcrum;  and  if  unequally  curved, 
meuure  the  distances  from  the  fulcnim  upon  a  line  running  horizontally  through  it  mi  it  meets  per- 
pendiculars falling  from  the  ends  of  the  lever. 

Wort  done  wilh  Ou  Lrver.—Oa  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  roovementj,  the  power  and  the 
weight  on  the  lever,  n^lecting  frictional  reustanees,  arc  to  each  other  Inversely  as  the  length  of  tbe 
arms  upon  which  they  act — that  is,  of  their  radii  of  motion — and  inveiselj  as  the  arcs  or  spaces 
passed  througlt  or  described  by  the  ends  of  the  arms.  The  power  deecending  through  a  given  arc  a 
and  the  weight  through  an  arc  c,  we  have  power  x  arc  a  =  weight  x  aic  c.  To  ehow  this  arithmeti- 
cally, let  the  weight  be  raised  through  I  foot ;  then,  with  a  leverage  of  7  to  1,  the  power  descends  7 
ft. ;  and  taking  it  at  60  11m.,  the  weight  it  raises  will  be  60  Iba.  x  7  =  420  Ihs. ;  and  the  equation  of 
work  is  60  lbs.  X  7  ft.,  or  420  foot-pounds  =  4S0  lbs.  x  1  foot,  or  420  foot-pounds. 

The  Pullet  is  a  wheel  over  which  a  cord  or  chain  or  band  is  passed  in  order  to  transmit  the  force 
applied  to  the  cord,  etc.,  in  another  direction.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  contiauous  series  of  levers 
with  equal  arms  on  one  fulcrum  or  axis,  and  affords  a  continuous  circular  motion  instead  of  the  in- 
termittent circular  motion  of  one  lever.  Fig.  3996  represents  a  fiied  pulley  corresponding  to  a  lever 
of  the  first  kind.  The  weight  W  is  sustained  bv  the  power  P  by  means  of  a  cord  passed  over  the 
pulley  in  fixed  supports,  and  the  oentre-ltne  a  eh  represents  the  element  of  the  lever,  from  the  ends 
of  which  the  power  and  the  weight  may  be  conceived  to  depend,  turning  on  tbe  fulcrum  e.  £j  equali- 
ty of  maments,  W  x  ae^Pxbc;  and  the  sroiH  or  radii  ca  and  c  b  being  equal,  the  power  is  equal 
to  the  weight,  and  the  counter-pressure  at  the  fulcrum  is  equal  to  twice  the  weight.  Ihe  single  Gied 
pulley  simply  changes  the  direction  of  the  force  without  modifying  the  intensity  of  the  power. 

The  pulley  may  be  employed  as  a  lever  of  the  second  kind  by  suspendiag  the  weight  to  the  ails  of 
the  pulley,  and  fixing  one  end  of  the  cord  to  a  point  as  a  fulcrum  point,  as  shown  on  tbe  left  in  Fig. 
39B7.  Supposing  the  power  to  be  applied  at  d,  we  shall  have  Fx  fa=  W  x  ah.  Suppose  W  = 
!Oandafr=],  wehave  iO  x  I  =  P  x  i,  whence  P=  10;  or  in  other  woid?,  the  leverage  being  as 
2  to  I,  the  power  la  only  half  the  weight.  Referring  agsin  to  Fig.  S9S6,  suppose  the  power  to  be 
applied  at  e  and  one  end  of  the  cord  to  be  brought  to  a  fixed  point.  Then  tbe  product  of  the  power 
liy  the  radius  of  tbe  pulley  is  equal  to  that  of  tbe  weight  by  the  diameter;  and  the  leverage  being 
»a  1  to  2,  the  power  is  twice  the  weight.     The  pulley  here  becomes  a  lever  of  the  third  liind. 

In  these  last  two  applications  of  tlie  pulley,  it  becomes  movable  when  in  sction,  and  by  combining 
two  or  more  movable  pulleys  on  the  same  or  different  ailes  on  one  block,  vllh  one  cord,  the  gain  of 
power  may  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

1.  To  find  tbo  power  necessary  to  balance  a  weight  or  resistance  by  means  of  a  system  of  fast  and 
loose  pulleys :  Divide  tbe  weight  by  the  number  of  ropes  by  which  it  is  carried — that  is,  the  number 
S998. 


of  ropes  proceeding  from  the  movable  block.  The  quolicBt  is  the  power  required  to  balance  the 
weight.  When  the  fixed  end  of  tbe  rope  is  attached  to  the  fixed  block,  the  number  of  ropes  pro- 
ceeding irom  the  loose  block  is  twice  tbe  number  of  movable  pulleys,  and  the  power  may  be  found 
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by  dividing  the  weight  bj  twice  the  number  of  movable  polleys.  When  the  end  of  the  rope  is  at- 
tached to  the  movable  block,  the  division  may  be  taken  at  twice  the  number  of  movable  pulleys  plus 
1.    Or,  putting  n  for  the  number  of  movable  pulleys,  if  the  filed  end  of  the  rope  is  attached  to  the 

W  W 

fixed  block,  P=  —  :  and  if  the  fixed  end  of  the  rope  be  attached. to  the  movable  block,  P  = . 

2n*-  *^  ^  2n+l 

2.  To  find  the  weight  or  resistance  that  will  be  balanced  by  a  given  power  by  means  of  a  system 
of  fast  and  loose  pulleys :  Multiply  the  power  by  the  number  of  ropes  proceeding  from  the  movable 
block ;  or  when  the  rope  is  attached  to  the  fixed  block,  multiply  the  power  by  twice  the  number  of 
movable  pulleys ;  or  when  the  rope  is  attached  to  the  movable  block,  multiply  the  power  by  twice  the 
number  of  movable  pulleys  plus  1.  Thus,  in  the  first  case  we  have  W=  2nF,  and  in  the  second 
case  ir=(2n+  I)  P. 

8.  To  find  the  power  necessaiy  to  balance  a  weight  by  means  of  a  system  of  separate  movable 
pulleys  with  separate  cords  consecutively  connected,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8998 :  Divide  the  weight  by 
that  power  of  2  of  which  the  index  \b  the  number  of  movable  pulleys ;  or  subdivide  the  weight  suc- 

W 
ccssivcly  by  2  as  many  times  as  there  are  movable  pulleys  to  find  the  power  required.    Thus,  P  =  ~^»* 

4.  To  find  the  weigjit  that  can  be  balanced  by  a  given  power  by  means  of  a  system  of  separate 
movable  pulleys  as  above  demnibed :  Multiply  ^e  power  by  that  power  of  2  of  « hieh  the  index  is 
the  number  of  movable  pulleys ;  or  multiply  the  power  successively  by  2  as  many  times  as  there  are 
pulleys.    Thus,  W=  P  x  2*. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  cords  should  be  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the  illustration,  in  order  that 
rules  3  and  4  may  apply. 

Work  done  mth  the  Pulley, — ^In  using  the  single  fixed  pulley  the  power  is  equal  to  the  weight,  and 
the  spaces  through  which  they  move  in  the  same  time  are  equal  AVith  the  movable  pulley  the  weight 
is  suspended  at  the  axle,  and  in  raising  the  weight  1  ft.  the  power  at  the  circumference  with  a  lever- 
age  of  2  passes  through  2  ft,  and  is  only  half  the  weight ;  hence,  as  already  shown,  a  weight  double 
the  power  is  raised  half  the  height  through  which  the  power  is  applied.  CTonversely,  when  the  weight 
is  suspended  at  the  circumference  of  the  movable  pulley  and  the  power  is  applied  at  the  axle,  the 
leven^  is  one-half ;  the  power  is  therefore  double  the  weight,  and  moves  dirough  1  ft.  while  the 
weight  moveq  through  2  ft. 

Thb  Wheel  and  Axle  may  be  likened  to  a  couple  of  pulleys  of  different  diameters  united  on  one 
axis,  of  which  the  larger,  a.  Fig.  8999,  is  the  wheel,  and  the  smaller,  c,  the  axle,  with  a  common  ful- 
crum in  the  axis,  the  centre-line  ac  representing  the  elements  of  a  lever.  Here  the  weight  W  tm. 
axle  e  is  balanced  by  the  power  P  on  axle  a ;  whence  Pa^z  We^  and  the  following  rules : 

1.  To  find  the  power:  Multiply  the  weight  by  the  radius  of  the  axle,  and  divide  by  the  radius  of 

We 
the  wheel ;  or,  from  the  above  formula,  P  = • 

2.  To  find  the  weight :  Multiply  the  power  by  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  divide  by  the  radius  of 

the  axle :  or  IT  =     -  • 

c 

8.  To  find  the  radius  of  the  wheel :  Multiply  the  weight  by  the  radiu:«  of  tlie  axle,  and  divide  by  the 

Wc 
power ;  or  a  =  — -• 

4.  To  find  the  radius  of  the  axle :  Multiply  the  power  by  the  railius  of  the  wheel,  and  divide  by  the 

weight;  or  c  =  -_  • 

•  Work  done  with  the  W/icel  and  Azle.^Wbi\e  the  wheel  in  Fig.  3999  makes  one  revolution,  the 
axle  also  makes  one.  The  power  descends  or  traverses  a  space  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  =  2  a  X  8.1416,  while  the  weight  U  raised  through  a  space  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
axle  =  2c  X  8.1416.    If  the  radius  of  the  wheel  be  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  of  the  axle  8  in.,  the  cir- 

cumferences  are  9.42  ft.  and  1.67  ft.,  being  as  6  to  1;  and  the 
power  and  the  wei£;ht,  converselv,  are  as  1  to  6.  If  the  power  be 
20  lbs.,  then  (P)  20  lbs.  x  9.42  ft.,  or  188.4  foot-pounds  ^(W) 
120  lbs.  X  1.57,  or  188.4  foot-pounds. 

The  Inclined  Plane  is  a  slope,  or  a  fiat  surface  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  on  which  weights  may  be  raised.  By  such  substitution 
of  a  sloping  path  for  a  direct  vertical  line  of  ascent,  a  given  wcicrht 
can  be  raised  by  a  power  which  is  less  than  the  weight  itj^clf. 
The  power  is  determined  In  the  following  manner :  We  will  sup- 
pose two  cases,  the  first  in  which  the  power  is  applied  in  a  direc- 
tion  parallel  to  the  plane,  and  the  second  in  which  it  is  applied  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  or  parallel  to  the  base.  Let  m,  Fig.  4000^ 
be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  freely-moving  body  resting  on  a  plane 
whose  length  Is  a 6,  and  whose  height  is  be.  Let  the  perpendicu- 
lar m  e  fall  from  the  centre  of  gravity  upon  the  plane ;  also  draw 
m  d  perpendicular  to  the  plane.  I^et  m  e  represent  the  force  of  gravity ;  then  will  m  d  represent 
the  pressure  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  de  or  ml  will  represent  the  force  in  quantity  and  dln^ 
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tion  with  which  the  body  tends  to  move  downward  along  the  plane.  An  equal  force  acting  in  the 
opposite  direction  will  therefore  produce  equilibrium.  Since  the  triangle  med'is  similar  to  a  be, 
ed  :  em  ::  be  :  ab,  ConsequeDtly,  when  the  power  is  applied  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane, 
equilibrium  will  exist  where  p  :  w  ::  height  of  plane  :  length  of  plane,  or  p  :  to  ::  sin.  a  :  rad.  In 
the  second  case,  where  the  power  is  applied  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  base,  prodaoe  m  cf  to  A, 
and  drawtfA  parallel  to  the  base;  then  will  ehormkoi  the  parallelogram  mehk  represent  the 
force  necessary  to  produce  equilibrium,  and  m  h  will  represent  the  pressuie  perpendicular  to  the 
plane.  But  in  this  cade  « A  lem  wbciac.  Therefore,  power  :  weight  ::  height  of  plane  :  length 
of  base  of  plane,  ov  p\  w  ::  sin.  a  :  cos.  a. 
From  the  foregoing  may  be  deduced  the  following  rules : 

1.  To  find  the  power :  Multiply  the  weight  by  the  height  of  the  plane,  and  divide  by  the  length. 

2.  To  find  the  weight :  Multiply  the  power  by  the  length  of  the  plane,  and  divide  by  the  height. 
S.  To  find  the  height :  Multiply  the  power  by  the  length,  and  divide  by  the  weight 

4.  To  find  the  length :  Multiply  the  weight  by  the  height  of  the  plane,  and  divide  by  the  power. 

Wwk  done  wUh  the  Indincd  Fiane. — ^The  weight  is  raised  in  opposition  to  gravity,  and  the  work 
done  on  it  is  expressed  by  the  product  of  the  weight  into  the  vertical  height  of  the  inclined  plane. 
The  work  done  by  the  power  is  expressed  by  the  product  of  the  power  into  the  length  of  the  plane. 
These  two  products  express  equal  quantities  of  work,  and  P  x  1=.  W  x  h.  For  example,  the  length 
of  the  plane  is  24  ft.  and  the  height  2  ft. ;  the  weight  is  120  lbs.,  and  the  power  10  lbs.  Then  the 
work  done  in  raisiug  the  weight  up  the  whole  of  the  incline  is  240  lbs. ;  thus,  (P)  10  lbs.  x  24  ft., 
or  240  foot-pounds  =  {W)  120  lbs.  x  2  ft.,  or  240  foot-pounds.  The  power  is  here  supposed  to  be 
applied  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane.  If  applied  in  a  direction  at  an  angle  to  the  plane,  it  is 
to  be  resolved  into  its  components  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

Thb  Wedge  is  a  pair  of  inclined  planes  united  by  their  bases  or  *'  back  to  back,"  Bshead,  Fig. 
4001.    Whereas  inclined  planes  are  fixed,  wedges  are  moved,  and  in  the 

direction  of  the  centre-line  a  6,  against  a  resistance  equally  acted  on  by    flj, ^^^' 

both  planes  of  the  wedge.    The  function  of  the  wedge  is  to  separate 

two  bodies  by  force,  or  divide  into  two  a  single  body.    In  some  cases 

the  wcdsce  is  moved  by  blows,  as  in  splitting  timber;  in  others  it  is 

moved  by  pressure.    When  pressure  is  applied,  while  the  wedge  and 

power  move  through  a  spaee  equal  to  the  length  of  the  wedge  a  6,  the 

weight  is  moved  or  overcome  through  a  space  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  wedge  cd ;  and  as  the 

power  is  to  the  weight  inversely  as  the  spaces  described,  they  are  to  each  other  directly  as  the  breadth 

to  the  length  of  the  wedge.   Hence  P  x  length  =  Wx  breadth  of  wedge.  Whence  the  following  rales : 

1.  To  find  the  weight  of  transverse  resistance:  Multiply  the  power  by  the  length  of  the  wedge, 
and  divide  by  the  breadth  of  the  head. 

2.  To  find  the  power :  Multiply  the  weight  or  transverse  resistance  by  the  bi*eadth  of  the  head, 
and  divide  by  the  length  of  the  wedge. 

8.  To  find' the  length  of  the  wedge :  Multiply  the  weight  by  the  breadth  of  the  wedge,  and  divide 
by  the  power. 

4.  To  find  the  breadth  of  the  wedj/c :  Multiply  the  power  by  the  length  of  the  wedge,  and  divide 
by  the  weight. 

Work  done  wWi  the  Wedge, — Supposing  the  wedge  to  be  driven  by  a  constant  pressure  through  a 
distance  equal  to  its  length,  the  work  done  by  the  power  is  expressed  by  the  product  of  the  power 
into  the  length,  and  the  work  done  on  the  weight  is  expressed  by  the  product  of  the  weight  into  the 
breadth  of  the  wedge.  If  the  wedge  be  driven  for  only  a  part  of  its  length,  the  work  done  by  the 
power  is  in  the  proportion  of  the  part  of  the  length  driven,  and  the  work  done  on  the  weight  is 
similarly  in  the  proportion  of  the  part  of  the  breadth  by  which  the  resisting  surfaces  are  separated. 

The  Screw  is  an  inclined  plane  lapped  round  a  cylinder.  Take,  for  example,  an  inclined  plane 
abe^  Fig.  4002,  and  bend  it  in  circular  form  resting  on  its  base.  The  incline  may  be  continued, 
winding  upward,  round  the  same  axis,  and  thus  helical  planes  of  any  required  length  or  height  may 
be  constructed.  The  helix  thus  made  being  placed  upon  a  cylinder  and  the  dead  parts  of  the  helix 
removed,  the  product  is  an  ordinary  screw.  The  inclined  fillet  is  the 
thread  of  the  screw,  and  is  called  "  external."     But  the  thread  may  4002. 

also  be  applied  within  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  then  it  is  **  internal," 
as  in  an  ordinary  nut.  The  distance  apart  of  two  consecutive  coHf, 
measured  from  centre  to  centre  |Or  from  upper  side  to  upper  side — lit- 
erally the  height  of  the  inclined  plane — for  one  revolution,  is  called  the 
pitch  of  the  screw.  The  effect  of  a  screw  is  estimated  in  terms  of  the 
pitch  and  the  radius  of  the  handle  employed  to  tuni  cither  it  or  the 
nut,  one  on  the  other ;  and  the  leverage  of  the  power  is  the  ratio  of  the  drcumferenoe  of  the  circle 
described  by  the  power  end  of  the  handle  to  the  pitch.  The  radius  is  to  be  measured  to  the  cen- 
tral point  where  the  power  is  applied.  The  circumference  being  equal  to  the  radius  multiplied  by 
twice  8.1416,  or  6.28,  we  have  PiW  i\  p\r  x  6.28,  in  which  p  is  the  pitch  and  r  the  radius;  also, 
6.28  Pr  =  N  X  p.     Whence  the  following  rules; 

1.  To  find  the  power:  Multiply  the  weight  by  the  pitch,  and  divide  by  the  radius  of  the  handle 

Wp 
and  by  6.28 ;  or  P  = . 

6.28  r 

2.  To  find  the  weight :  Multiply  the  power  by  the  radius  and  by  6.28,  and  divide  by  the  pitch ; 

,      6.28  Pr 
or  Ir  = . 

P 
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8.  To  find  the  pitch :  Multiply  the  power  by  the  radius  of  the  handle  and  by  6.28,  and  divide  by 

6.28  Pr 
the  weight ;  or  p  = . 

4.  To  find  the  radial  length  of  the  handle :  Multiply  the  weight  by  the  pitch,  and  divide  by  the 

Wp 
power  and  by  6.2S ;  or  r  =  _. 

6.28  P 

Work  done  vfith  iha  Ssretc. — In  one  revolution  of  the  screw,  the  weight  is  raised  through  a  height 
equal  to  the  pitch  of  tho  thread,  while  the  power  acts  through  the  ciroumferenoe  of  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  the  point  at  which  it  is  applied  to  a  lever. 

For  works  for  reference,  see  Mechanics. 

STAVE  MACHINEUY.    See  Barrel-uakino  Machinebt. 

STEAM-BOILERS.    See  Boilebs,  Steam. 

STEAM— BRAKES.    See  Brakes 

STEAM-COMPRESSION  OF  COTTON.  The  object  of  compressing  cotton-bales  is  to  obtain  the 
largest  possible  weight  in  stowage  in  a  ship's  hold,  inasmuch  as,  within  a  certain  limit,  the  quantity 
in  pounds  that  can  thus  be  stowed  governs  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  market  through  the  price  of 
freight,  the  latter  being  regulated  by  the  amount  that  a  ship  can  stow  per  ton  register.  Consequently, 
the  result  sought  in  compressing  is  the  greatest  possible  density  of  material. 

Bales  "  \  received  from  the  planters  vary  considerably  in  size.  Their  horizontal  section  ranges 
between  3  sq.  ft.  (4  ft.  Ions;  by  2  ft.  wide)  and  17  sq.  ft.  (6  ft.  long  by  34  in.  wide).  There  would  be 
many  advantages  in  securing  a  uniform  size,  and  the  National  Cotton  Exchange  has  recommended 
that  plantation  press-boxes  be  equalized  to  give  an  area  of  cross-section  of  9  sq.  ft.,  or  64  by  24  in. 
The  average  bale  may  be  considered  as  weighing  470  lbs.,  and  it  measures  in  volume  00  cub.  ft. 

The  amount  of  compression  to  which  this  can  be  subjected  depends  upon  the  press  used,  and  upon 
the  means  of  securing  the  bale  while  in  the  press  in  order  to  prevent  its  undue  expansion  after  the 
pressure  is  removed.  The  following  figures  showing  degree  of  compression  in  the  press  and  subse- 
quent expansion  were  obtained  by  Capt.  S.  H.  Oilman  of  New  Orleans,  by  the  measurement  of  about 
1,000  bales  during  the  cotton  season  of  1875-'76 :  Thickness  of  bale  in  press,  in  inches,  11.16;  den- 
sity per  cubic  foot,  in  pounds,  89.46 ;  density  when  turned  out  of  press,  20.90 — ^when  delivered  to 
ship,  18.14 — when  stowed  in  ship's  hold  by  jiick-screws  and  mechanical  means,  21.47  ;  thickness  of 
bales  delivered  on  wharf,  in  inches,  26.85 — when  stowed  in  ship's  hold,  21.42 ;  ai^ea  of  horizontal 
section  of  bale,  in  square  feet,  12. 

At  a  trial  of  an  India  press  in  Liverpool,  Orleans  cotton  was  compressed  to  66  lbs.  per  cubic  foot, 
and  tied  so  as  to  remain  at  46  lbs.  without  injury  to  the  staple,  which  opened  in  30  minutes  wftfa- 
out  any  appearance  of  having  been  baled.  All  India  cotton  is  baled  to  a  density  of  46  lbs.  per  cubic 
fo3t  measurement  on  landing  in  England.  The  Champion  Compress,  hereafter  described,  in  New 
Orleans,  it  is  stated,  has  compressed  a  bale  of  good  ordinary  cotton  to  a  density  of  80  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot.  The  bale  was  then  tied  to  expand  to  88  lbs.,  and  samples  in  a  short  time  showed  no  evidence 
of  having  been  pressed  at  all. 

As  regards  the  strength  of  band-iron  in  general  use  on  cotton-bales,  the  elastic  strength,  according 
to  the  authority  above  quoted,  is  2,342  lbs. ;  the  breaking  strength  is  2,700  lbs. ;  and  the  stretch  per 
lineal  foot  between  the  elastic  strength  and  the  breaking  strength  is  about  one  inch. 

The  elastic  or  lifting  strength  of  a  bale  of  cotton  compress^  to  6  in.  in  thickness  is,  after  having 
expanded  60  per  cent  of  its  volume,  67,222  lbs.  It  appears  from  this  that  such  a  bale  cannot  be 
held  with  the  usual  six  iron  bands,  whose  total  elastic  strength  is  but  14,062  lbs.,  at  a  size  approxi- 
ting  nearer  than  6  in.  to  that  which  it  had  in  the  press,  except  in  cases  of  very  large  single  or  double 
bales.  This  deduction  coincides  with  the  results  of  compressing  cotton  in  India,  where  the  staple 
comes  from  the  planter  in  loose  bags  or  sacks.  It  is  weighed  in  quantities  of  890  lbs.  at  a  time  into 
a  cast-iron  box  18  by  48  in.  in  horizontal  area,  and  is  there  compressed  to  a  thickness  of  12  in.  and 
to  a  density  of  66  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  To  hold  it,  18  iron  bands  1}  in.  wide  (equal  to  24  American 
bands)  are  applied  and  riveted  together.  The  bale  when  removed  from  the  press  expands  to  about 
18  in.  in  thickness,  and  to  a  density  of  about  46  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  as  already  stated.  Cotton  com- 
pressed in  this  manner  can  be  stowed  in  ships  at  the  rate  of  2,800  lbs.  per  registered  ton.  Twelve 
ships  loaded  in  New  Orleans  in  the  spring  of  1876  carried  1,424  lbs.  per  registered  ton.  A  large 
gain  in  stowage  is  obtained  by  compressing  two  bales  into  one  package.  Details  of  this  operation 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  Champion  Compress,  from  which  it  appears  that 
a  stowage  of  2,545  lbs.  per  ton  was  obtained,  which  could  have  been  increased  to  2,870  lbs. 

The  apparatus  used  for  compressing  bales  maybe  divided  into  two  classes:  hydroatoHe pres^ett^ 
the  power  of  which  is  constant  throughout  the  stroke ;  and  pro^essive-lcver  steam-pressesy  the  power 
of  which  is  irregularly  progressive  and  cumulative  to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  where  the  greatest  pres- 
sure is  exerted.  The  Taylor  hydrostatic  press,  which  is  the  principal  form  used  in  this  country,  is 
described  under  Presses,  Hydraulic. 

The  form  of  steam-press  upon  which  modem  apparatus  of  the  kind  is  based  was  devised  by  Mr. 
Philos  B.  Tyler  in  1846.  Its  constniction,  as  originally  made,  is  shown  in  Figs.  4008  and  4004.  In- 
terposed between  the  piston-rod  and  follower  of  the  press  are  levers,  so  arranged  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation,  when  the  resistance  presented  by  the  bale  is  at  its  minimum,  the  arms 
in  connection  with  the  follower  shall  be  at  their  greatest  length,  while  those  connected  with  the  pis- 
ton shall  be  at  their  shortest.  As  the  resistance  increases,  the  relation  of  the  lever-arms  is  changed 
gradually,  and  in  proportion  to  the  rcs^istanoe  of  the  cotton,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  just  the 
reverse  condition  obtains.  In  Figs.  4003  and  4004,  the  bed  b  is  inverted  and  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  a  beam  of  the  frame.    To  the  upper  side  of  this  beam  is  secured  the  steam-cylinder  a.    The 
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pision-rod  is  proTidcd  with  racks  which  engsge  wiib  the  toothed  BCctora  c.  The  aectora  are  conned- 
oil  with  the  tu.tuwcr  t  b;  four  rods  h.  When  Bteani  ia  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  the  piston  la  forced 
up.  Tliis  causes  the  sectors  to  swing  on  their  fulcra,  and  in  to  doitig  to  lift  up  the  follower  over  a 
small  di'itanuf.  Tlio  bale  is  thui  forciblj  oompreased  between  (he  follower  and  the  bed,  and  so  is 
hild  until  the  bauds  an  passed  around  it  and  secured. 


3E^EEEE 
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Orader't  Stamlanl  Cnmprea,  constructed  eimiUrlj  to  the  foregoinj;,  has  a  second  steam^cjlinder 
placed  inverted  and  vertically  aboTe  the  cylinder  which  rests  on  the  bed  of  the  machine.  The  upper 
cylinder  has  a  shorter  stroke  but  lai^r  piston  area  than  the  lower  one.  The  operation  is  as  follows  : 
When  steam  is  admitted  to  the  lower  cylinder,  the  piston  ascends,  and  the  rack  on  the  piston-rods 
vibrates  the  segacnts  as  already  described.  This  motion  is  contiuued  until  very  near  the  end  oi  the 
atroke,  when  the  upper  eitremlty  of  tlie  piston-rod  enters  a  clutch,  by  which  it  becomes  connected 
with  the  lower  end  of  tbe  piston-rod  of  the  npper  inverted  cylinder.  Steam  ia  then  ndmilled  into 
the  latter,  and  the  pressure  is  by  it  completed,  the  large  piston  surface  and  short  stroke  affording  a 
means  of  applyio;;  the  very  great  de|:ree  of  compression  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  operation.  In  a 
machine  of  this  description  erected  in  Ken  York,  the  loner  cylinder  was  48  in.  in  diameter,  and  the 
upper  one  60  in.,  the  strokes  meaBuring  respectively  fl  and  4  ft.  The  floor  apace  occupied  was  14  by 
18  ft.,  and  the  weight  of  Ihc  machine  was  about  100  tons.     (See  Seiettijie  American,  uix.,  2S7.) 

TTic  Champion  Compreti,  represented  in  F!^.  4OO0,  is  the  invention  of  Capt.  S.  II.  Gilmsn  of  New 
Orleans,  and  hai  achieved  very  remarkable  results  in  the  comprcsfion  of  cotton.  The  dimensions  of 
a  machine  btiill  in  18T6,  and  at  the  present  lime  (lS79j  in  active  use,  are  as  follows:  Area  of  bed- 
plate, 20  by  l-J  ft, ;  depth  of  same,  18  in. ;  total  height  to  top  of  reversing  cylinder,  88  ft.  fl  in. ;  di- 
ameter of  main  cylinder,  lb  in.,  stroke  10  ft. ;  diameter  of  reversing  cylinders,  34  in.,  stroke  IS  in, ; 
ler^h  of  lifting-rods  between  centres,  32  ft.  T  in. ;  diameter  of  same,  12  in. ;  diameter  of  lifting>rod 
shafts  (tn^t  steel),  13  in.;  diameter  of  sedor-centre  shafls  (ingot  steel),  18  in.;  radius  of  sectors, 
70  In. ;  face  of  arehol  teeth,  20  in. ;  pitch  oC  same,  8  in. ;  stroke  of  lower  platen,  6B  in. :  stroke  of 
wedge,  12  in.;  smallest  space  for  bale,  0  in.;  largest  space  for  bale,  S  ft.;  size  of  each  of  four 
rubber  bumpers,  S  by  24  by  16  in.;  length  of  g>ecti>r-bearingB,  B  In.;  length  of  Ibelr  vibration  in 
their  bote*,  in  degrees  of  their  cii'Cumfcrcnce,  97°  ;  diameter  of  bearings,  18  in. ;  length  of  bearings 
of  tbe  liftln^'-rods  nt  each  end,  13  in. ;  diameter  of  same,  13  in. ;  vibration  of  same  on  ciKumfercncc 
of  npper  shafts,  97  ' ;  vibration  of  lower  ends  of  lifting-rods  on  their  shafts,  4°  2T ;  diameter  of  up- 
per tie-rod',  8  In. ;  of  lower  tie-rods,  6  In.  The  shafts  of  the  lifting-rods  and  sector-centre  shafts  arc 
all  of  ingot  steel,  turned  one-eighth  smulter  than  their  boxes,  which  are  made  of  brass  compoulion  6  lo 
1,  and  tiiose  in  the  ends  of  the  rods  are  solid  rings,  1  in.  thick,  forced  bard  into  the  rods.  The  av- 
erage working  load  on  eneh  of  theae  bearings  is  SCtO.OOO  lbs.  net.  They  are  lubricated  with  easlor- 
1^1,  and,  after  compressing  24,0O0  bales  of  cotton,  and  making  not  less  Ihsn  40,000  compressions, 
are  imported  to  show  no  appearance  of  abracion  or  wear.     The  load  on  each  of  these  bearings  has 
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frequently  been  carried  up  to  900,000  lbs.,  and  occasionally  to  1,000,000  lbs.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  this  great  pressure  is  on  only  about  onc-fourth  of  the  time,  and  that  it  is  in  motion 
only  about  6  in  60  seconds.  The  result  indicates  that  the  pressure  of  shaft-bearing  can  safely  be  car- 
ried up  to  8,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  with  very  slow  movement,  when  the  parts  are  made  of  such 
materials  as  are  here  used.  The  press  represented  in  Fig.  4005  was  constructed  to  canj  a  net  lead 
of  4,500,000  lbs.  The  factors  for  safety  are  stated  not  i{L  any  part  to  exceed  10,000  lbs.  tensile  for 
wrought  iron  and  steel ;  200  lbs.  transverse  and  5,000  lbs.  compression  for  cast  iron. 

The  valve-gear  consists  of  one  double  steam-valve  7  in.  in  diameter,  and  two  exhaus^ valves  of 
same  make  and  size,  all  raised  by  cams  on  a  rock-shaft  worked  by  the  pressman.  The  first  exhaust- 
valve  opens  to  a  distributing  steam-chest,  with  three  outlets,  all  closed  by  check-valves,  and  leading 
respectively  to  the  reversing  cylinders,  to  the  steam-jacket,  and  to  the  heater.  When  these  are  all 
filled  with  steam,  at  about  equal  pressure  with  the  cylinder,  the  check-valves  all  drop  and  the  other 
exhaust-valve  opens  to  the  atmosphere,  letting  the  jiress  down ;  and  when  the  reversing  cylinders 
have  made  their  stroke  forward,  an  escape-pipe  opens  behind  their  pistons  to  the  atmosphere ;  they 
are  pushed  back  again  by  the  sectors  when  the  press  goes  up.  The  pressure  obtained  in  this  way  by 
the  exhaust-steam  into  the  reversing  cylinders,  cylinder-jacket,  and  water-heater,  is  nearly  half  that 
of  the  main  cylinder,  as  is  shown  by  the  instrument.  The  boiler-heater  oonstinided  for  this  applica- 
tion is  reported  to  heat  the  feed-water  to  a  mean  of  260**.  The  heater  being  between  the  pump  and 
boilers,  the  pump  throws  cold  water  through  the  coils  in  the  heater  to  the  boilers.  The  main  cylinder 
has  a  cast  steam-jacket,  with  an  annular  space  between  it  and  the  cylinder  of  1^  in.,  in  which  a  prcteure 
of  50  lbs.  is  kept  up  by  the  escape-steam  as  described.  The  boilers  used  for  this  press  are  three, 
each  85  ft.  long,  48  in.  in  diameter,  with  two  16-inch  flues,  all  made  of  three-eighths  iron;  outer 
shells  double-riveted  in  all  horizontal  seams.  They  are  entirely  inclosed  in  the  gaseous  products  of 
the  combustion,  wliich  pass  from  the  furnace  under  the  shells,  return  to  the  front  through  the  flues, 
and  back  again  on  the  top  of  the  shells  to  the  chimney.  The  consumption  of  fuel  when  constantly 
running  is  13  lbs.  of  coal  per  bale  of  cotton  compressed. 

The  most  novel  features  in  the  dynamics  of  this  press  are,  its  reversing  cylinders,  its  wedge,  and  its 
upper  platen ;  and  in  its  statics,  the  novel  features  are  its  iron  frame  and  the  way  in  which  the  whole 
structure  is  tied  together  as  one  piece.  The  reversing  cylinders  stand  perpendicular  to  the  main 
cylinder,  above  and  outside  of  it,  and  immediately  behind  the  sectors  when  they  are  up,  and  throw 
their  power  against  the  sectors  to  force  them  inward  and  downward  when  the  press  is  to  be  opened. 
These  cylinders  receive  the  exhaust-steam  from  the  main  cylinders  as  before  described ;  the  mean 
pressure  as  indicated  by  the  gauge  is  40  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  gives  a  pressure  against  sectors 
of  72,660  lbs.,  equal  to  16  lbs.  per  square  inch  against  the  main  piston ;  this  starts  the  pres^s 
down  without  delay.  The  wedge  supports  the  upper  platen  by  flanges  which  project  horizontally 
from  its  lower  ed^s,  on  which  run  small  wheels,  whose  axles  are  attached  by  connections  to  the 
platen ;  the  end  thrast  is  held  by  connecting-rods  to  the  frame,  so  that  when  the  wedge  moves  the 
platen  has  a  vertical  movement  corresponding  to  the  slope  of  the  wedge.  The  cylinder  has  a  heavy 
iacket  2^  in.  thick,  which  fits  to  the  cylinder  at  both  ends  and  at  two  central  points.  The  jacket  is 
heavily  ribbed,  and  is  attached  to  the  side  frames  by  two  vertical  flanges  on  each  side.  The  cylinder, 
its  jacket,  and  the  two  side  frames,  all  being  thus  bolted  together  and  to  the  beam,  form  one  solid 
mass,  further  stiffened  by  the  tie-rods  at  the  foot  of  the  sectors.  The  upper  tie-rods  take  the  thrust 
of  the  reversing  cylinders,  and  also  stop  the  upward  movement  of  the  sectors,  on  rubber  bumpers  at 
the  top  of  the  top  frame  and  between  the  tie-rods. 

In  India  the  iMiles,  being  made  of  a  uniform  size  and  weight,  are  reduced  to  a  uniform  density. 
In  the  United  States  bales  vary  from  800  to  600  lbs.  in  weight,  and  from  8  to  17  ft.  in  area  of  hori- 
zontal section.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  pressure  required  to  reduce  American  bales  to  the 
greatest  density  varies  very  largely.  This  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  by  the  following  table.  The 
cylinder-pressure  on  the  Champion  press  has,  it  is  stated,  in  exceptional  cases  been  carried  as  high  as 
140  lbs.  per  square  inch,  applying  a  net  pressure  upon  the  bale  of  4,668,642  lbs. 

Table  sliowitiff  Data  obtained  from  the  Average  Daily  Work  of  the  Champion  Comprcn  in  New  Or^ 

leansj  Junc^  1877,  by  8.  H,  Oilman, 
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15.85 
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Cubic  Foot. 


Ponndi. 
33.11 
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46.56 
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Ponndt. 
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Pounds. 

RAda. 

Socton. 

40 

1.16« 

54« 

60 

1.60' 

61- 

60 

2.88* 

68- 

70 

8.06* 

78' 

80 

8. 89* 
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96 
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85" 

CnmnlaUom  of 
Laveng*. 


I>aMl  Wciflit  aad 

FrietloB  dadadrd 

froan  InhU  Powa 
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2.78 

8 

8.84 

4.46 

5.63 

8.76 


Pouada. 
385.484 
354.270 
8^8.858 
884  897 
878.8fi8 
580,fi93 


Tying  Cotton-Bales, — Second  in  importance  only  to  the  reduction  of  the  bale  in  the  compress  to 
the  greatest  possible  density,  is  the  question  of  checking  the  expansion  of  the  bale  when  removed 
from  the  press.  This  expansion  varies  very  greatly,  being  greatest  in  wide  bales  of  light  weight,  and 
least  in  narrow  bales  of  heavy  weight.  In  order  to  maintain  the  bales  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
density  to  which  they  are  reduced  by  the  compress,  it  is  necessary  that  each  band  should  be  drawn 
tightly  around  the  bale  and  be  secured  by  a  tie  that  does  not  impair  the  tensile  strength  of  the  band. 
The  following  are  the  essential  requisites  of  a  band-ti<rhtener  and  tie,  the  absence  of  any  one  of  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  result  sought  to  be  obtained :  The  band-tightener  must  be  entirely  flexible  in 
order  to  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  width  of  the  bales,  which  causes  them  at  times  to  project  beyond 
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and  at  others  to  be  several  inehes  within  the  outer  edge  of  the  pltlcni ;  ft  miut  applj  the  aame  and 
conaequenll;  an  indepeniient  strain  to  eieh  and  every  band ;  it  muBt  Ik  8o  simple  in  Its  action  as  to 
enable  ui;  ordinarj  laborer  to  use  it ;  and  it  must  be  capable  of  attaining  a  speed  of  at  least  60  bales 
per  hour.  The  tie  muBt  be  selMocking,  instanCaneoua  in  its  actian,  eecuring  the  bands  at  their 
altimate  point  of  tenBiao,  and  muat  not  impair  their  tensile  fltrength. 

Bj  universal  custom  sii  bands  are  used  upon  each  bale,  and  six  men  are  employed  at  a  compress, 
t>af  three  on  each  nde.  To  attain  the  greatest  possible  speed,  it  is  therefore  necessary  Uiat  three 
bands  be  tied  on  each  side.  It  vill  be  readily  understood  that  where  so  enormoua  a  pressure  is  ap- 
plied it  is  necessary  that  the  bale  should  be  placed  exactly  In  the  centre  of  the  platens ;  for  if  placed 
flush  with  one  edge  of  the  platens  the  press  would  be  subjected  to  an  abnormal  alrain,  that  would  &i 
the  period  of  its  breaking  doim  at  a  short  dietancc. 

Tige.  400S  and  4007  represent  a  "steam  bale-baud  tightener,"  invented  by  Capt.  Gilman.  Three 
of  these  are  applied  to  each  side  of  a  press,  and  each  has  two  perpendicular  arms  attached  to  two 

horizontal  bars,  upon  which 
they  move  freely  in  any  di- 
rection. These  bar«  are  Ti- 
brat«d  by  two  steam-cylin- 
ders, by  which  means  one 
bar  is  caused  to  pull  up  the 
butd  while  tbe  other  forces 
down  the  tie.  fig.  4001 
represents  the  puller  in  po- 
siuon,  with  the  band  insert- 
ed. Steam  is  applied  Srst 
to  the  lifting  or  pulUng-ap 
cylinder,  and  then  lo  tbe 
depressioi;  cylinder,  which 
pushes  down  tbe  tie.    Fig. 


4006  represents  (be  puller 
in   its   position   alter   the 
bands  have  been  tiKhtened. 
Steam    is  then   exhausted 
from  both  cylinders  simul- 
taneously, when  the  pullers 
let  go  of  the  bands  and  the 
operation  is  completed.    In 
order  to  apply  an    equal 
strain   to   each  band,   Uie 
puller  is  fumijhed  with  a 
friction-cam  and    rack  (as 
shown  at  A),  which  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  strain.     It 
has  been  found  in  practice 
that  1,200  lbs.  is  the  ultimate  strain  that  can  be  thus  applied  without  causing  the  bands  to  break  when 
thoy  Bust^n  the  expansive  force  of  the  bales  upon  being  released  from  the  press.    This  armngemcnt 
is  indispensable,  as  it  is  proved  by  practice  that  the  bands,  when  passed  around  the  bales  by  hand 
and  inserted  in  the  pulleys,  vary  in  length  as  much  as  10  in,  upon  the  same  bale.     B,  Fig.  4006,  rep- 
resents the  mcchaniam  for  holding  the  loose  end  of  the  band.     It  ie  gripped  tightly  between  rollers 
moving  upon  an  inclined  plane  of  71°,  as  at  that  angle  the  wedge  will  neither  slip  nor  stick.     By 
this  arrangement  the  bands  do  not  slip  as  long  as  any  strain  is  applied,  and  release  themselves  as 
soon  as  the  strain  is  removed. 

Fig,  400S  represcDts  the  "  gri;>-tie,"  also  the  invention  of  Capt.  Gilman.  One  end  of  the  band  ia 
doubled  over  to  form  a  bulb.  The  band  when  passed  through  the  tie  moves  freely  in  one  direction  ; 
but  when  pressed  down  so  as  to  force  the  bulb  into  the  tie,  it  forces  the  loose  end  of  tbe  band  into 
tbe  curved  line  of  the  tic,  holding  it  securely  without  impairing  its  strength. 

Experience  has  proved  that  by  tbe  use  of  an  efficient  bale-band  tightener  and  self-locking  tie  the 
carrying  capaeilj  of  n  cotton-laden  vessel  is  increased  fully  20  per  cent.     The  following  eianiple  will 
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iUustititc  this  fact.  In  1878  the  British  steomehip  Whickham,  of  1,124  tons  not  rcffistcr,  was  loaded 
at  New  Orleans  with  cotton  from  various  presses,  all  using  a  hand  band-tightener.  Her  cargo  con- 
sisted of  6,127  bales  of  cotton  and  136  tons  of  oil-cake  (equal  in  stowage  room  to  500  bales  of  cot- 
ton), making  the  equivalent  of  5,627  bales  of  cotton,  or  6  bales  to  the  ton.  About  the  same  time  the 
British  steamship  Enmore,  of  1,122  tons  net  register,  was  loaded  from  the  same  presses,  but  without 
the  use  of  a  band-tightener.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  4,527  bales  of  cotton  and  80  tons  of  oil-cake 
(equal  to  1 10  bales  of  cotton),  making  a  cargo  equivalent  to  4,637  bales  of  cotton,  or  4.18  bales  per  ton. 

Doubling  Bales, — The  natural  tendency  of  all  bodies  when  subjected  to  an  expansive  force  is  t<i 
assume  a  round  form.  This  tendency  is  only  checked  by  the  degree  of  resistance  offered  by  the  ma- 
terial of  whv;h  the  body  is  composed.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  broader  the  bale  is  in  proportion 
to  its  thickness,  the  greater  will  be  the  expansion  when  it  is  f rced^  from  the  pi-essure  of  the  compress. 
A  bale  32  in.  in  width  and  weighing  about  850  lbs.  is  readily  brou^t  down  to  6'  in.  in  the  Ctetmpioti 
Compress.  While  in  the  press  its  longitudinal  cross-section  is  a  parallelogram  5  >:  32  in.  To  raise 
the  long  side  (32  In.)  of  this  parallelogram  into  a  parabolic  curve  6  in.  in  height,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
draw  each  of  the  ends  of  the  short  (5-incb)  side  1  in.  into  the  bale,  or  in  other  words  to  dimioidh  the 
distance  between  them  by  2  in.  When  therefore  the  pressure  of  the  compress  is  removed,  the  figure  of 
the  cross-section  of  the  bale  so<m  becomes  a  paraboloid  30  in.  in  length  and  1 6  in.  in  depth.  When 
two  such  bales  arc  returned  to  the  press  and  tied  together,  the  two  parabolic  curves  that  come  in 
contact  are  redu<^d  to  a  straight  line  through  the  centre  of  the  package.  The  cross-section  of  the 
doubled  bales  forms  a  paraboloid  of  17  x  81-^  in.  A  bale  26  in.  wide  and  weighing  about  480  lbs.  is 
brought  down  to  7  in.  in  the  press,  and  expands  to  14  in.  Two  such  bales  when  laid  together  in  the 
ptess  expand  to  21  in.  Of  20  bales  doubled  into  10  by  the  Champion  Compress,  the  average  weight 
per  bale  was  506|  lbs. ;  average  cubic  contents  per  bale,  12  ft.  1^  in. ;  average  weight  per  cubic  foot, 
42.22  lbs.  The  British  steamship  Kensington  was  loaded  at  New  Orleans  in  1878  partly  with  doubled 
bales,  and  carried  the  largest  cargo  per  registered  ton  ever  taken  from  an  American  port.  Her  net 
registered  tonnage  was  908  tons,  and  her  cargo  consisted  of  4,976  bales,  equal  to  5.48  bales  and 
2,546  lbs.  per  ton  register.  Of  this  cargo,  2,990  bales  were  doubled,  1,662  were  compressed  by  the 
Champion,  using  the  tie  and  band-tightener  above  described,  and  324  bales  were  from  other  presses. 
Tight  compressmg  insures  the  delivery  of  cotton  at  the  port  of  destination  in  better  order,  and  re- 
duces the  cost  of  stowage.  The  Kensington's  cargo  was  stowed  for  40  cents  per  bale,  the  customary 
charge  being  at  the  time  60  cents. 

The  average  width  of  bales  received  at  the  Gulf  ports  is  about  82  in.,  while  at  the  Atlantic  ports 
it  is  about  26  in.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  with  presses  of  the  same  power  and  the  use  of  the  steam 
bale-band  tightener  and  self -locking  tie,  vessels  from  the  Atlantic  ports  should  carry  about  20  per  cent, 
more  pounds  per  registered  ton  than  from  the  Gulf  ports.  This  important  fact  may  eventually  in- 
duce planters  to  adopt  a  imiform  size  for  boxes  of  plantation  presses,  as  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Exchange.* 

STEAM-ENGINES.  See  Engikis,  Proportions  of  Parts  of  ;  Engines,  Steam — Hoisting,  Marine, 
Portable  and  Semi-Portable,  Stationary  (Reciprocating  and  IkOTART),  and  Uncsual  Forms  of. 

STEAM-HAMMER.    See  Hammers,  Steam,  Direct-Actino. 

STEAM-HEATLNG.    See  Heating  bt  Steam  and  Hot  Water. 

STBAM-PUMP.    See  Pumps,  Steam. 

STEAM-TRAP.    See  Heating  bt  Steam  and  Hot  Water. 

STEEL.  Modem  steels  have,  by  reason  of  their  new  compositions  and  characters,  so  far  outgrown 
the  old  definitions  of  iron  and  its  compounds,  that  scientific  societies,  and  even  governments,  have 
endeavored  to  established  a  new  and  suitable  nomenclature.  In  another  part  of  this  article,  when 
we  have  examined  these  new  characters  and  their  causes,  we  can  more  satisfactorily  consider  the 
terminology. 

I.  The  Adaptation  of  Iron  to  tbe  Useful  Arts. — Iron  in  a  pure  state  would  be  too  soft  and  weak 
for  most  purposes  of  the  arts.  At  the  same  time  too  much  impurity  impairs  its  useful  qualities. 
Very  small  amounts  of  those  impurities  which  necesFarily  associate  themselves  with  iron  during  its 
manufacture  largely  change  its  physical  character ;  for  instance,  adding  1  per  cent,  of  carbon  to 
soft  wrought  iron  or  steel  will  double  its  tenacity,  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  will  make 
the  product  too  brittle  for  most  uses.  -  Thus  the  first  problem  in  the  adaptation  of  iron  to  the  useful 
arts  is  to  regulate  its  impurities,  or  rather  its  strength-giving  ingredients.  Iron  ore  must  first  bo 
freed  from  its  chemically  mixed  oxygen.  This  is  done  by  subjecting  it  at  a  red  heat  to  caibonic 
oxide ;  the  mechanically  mixed  earths  may  afterward  be  expelled  by  comprossion  at  a  welding  heat, 
or  by  fusion.  The  "  direct  process  *'  operates  on  this  principle,  but  not  yet  in  a  large  way  with  com- 
mercial success.  Therefore  the  blast-furnace  (see  Furnaces,  Blast)  must  be  the  stai-ting-point.  The 
blast-furnace  also  removes  oxygen ;  but  in  onler  that  the  iron  shall  be  got  with  rapidity  and  slight 
loss,  and  in  order  that  the  mechanically  mixed  impurities  may  be  removed  from  it  by  difference  of 
gravity,  the  whole  product  must  be  fused.  To  be  fused  at  a  practicable  heat,  the  iron  must  have 
8  to  5  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  this  it  gets  from  the  fuel.  But  at  this  temperature  it  takes  up  also 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  if  these  are  present ;  and  the  ores  of  other  metals  which  are  mixed  with  the 
iron  ore  are  also  more  or  less  smelted,  thus  giving  the  iron  almost  always  1  to  8  per  cent,  of  silicon, 
also  manganese,  chromium,  etc.,  in  vai*ying  quantities. 

So  far  in  our  inquiry  the  problem  of  regulating  impurities  is  but  partly  solved.  The  blast-furnace 
makes  a  product— cast  iron — which  is  of  great  value,  because  it  can  be  easily  melted  and  run  into 
moulds ;  but  the  blast-furnace  also  provides  the  carbon  and  silicon  which  weaken  the  iron,  and  make 
it  unmalleable,  and  unfitted  for  tools,  boilers,  bridges,  rails,  and  many  constructive  uses.    The  next 

*  The  forefTOlDg  details  concernlnfr  the  Champloii  Compress,  band-tlf?htener,  and  tie  have  been  coatribnted  by  John 
B.  Lafitta,  Esq.,  PrealdeDt  of  tbe  Louisiana  Cotton  Tie  Company,  of  New  Orleans. 
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step  is  to  get  out  these  impurities ;  to  do  this  we  resort  again  to  oxygen,  the  original  impuritj. 
Puddling  (see  Iron-makino  Processes — Puddling)  is  the  process  heretofore  almost  uniTcrsally  em- 
ployed (until  we  oome  to  modem  steel  processes) ;  the  others  are  akin  to  it,  and  more  costly.  Pud- 
dlins  is  removing  from  crude  cast  iron  in  a  rcvcrb^ratory  furnace  its  carbon  and  silicon,  down  to  a 
few  hundredths  of  1  per  cent.,  by  means  of  oxygen  derived  from  the  air  passing  through  the  fire,  or 
usually  from  oxide  of  iron  (ore)  charged  with  the  crude  iron.  As  the  iron  becomes  purified,  it 
assumes  a  pasty  condition.  Phosphorus  may  also  be  largely  oxidized  and  so  removed  at  low  tem- 
peratures. It  is  just  beginning  to  be  understood  how  much  chemical  affinities  change  with  tempera- 
ture. Iron  will  give  up  an  impurity  to  the  slag  at  one  hea^  and  take  it  back  at  another.  Puddling 
and  kindred  processes  thus  produce  wrought  iron,  which  is  malleable,  weldablc,  and  capable  of  large 
variations  in  physical  qual.^ies  by  moans  of  the  degree  of  condensation  to  which  it  is  subjected  in 
rolling  or  hammering  into  merchantable  shapes,  and  also  by  means  of  the  amount  of  its  chemical 
ingredients,  chiefly  carbon.  When  a  large  amount  of  carbon,  say  one-half  to  three-quarters  per 
cent,  is  left  in  the  puddled  iron,  it  is  called  "  puddled  steel,"  beoiusc  it  will  haixlcn  and  temper.  This 
product  will  be  fuither  mentioned. 

II.  The  Nature  ov  Steel. — Although  we  now  observe  the  possibility  of  a  C3rtain  control  of  the 
impurities  (the  body-giving  ingi^edients)  of  iron,  we  still  have  not  arrived  at  steel ;  we  still  lack  the 
homogeneity  of  physical  $tri*dure  which  gives  high  and  uniform  endurance  under  every  sort  of  stress. 
The  second  problem  is  therefore  not  a  chemical,  but  a  structural  one.  Its  solution  is  simply  the 
fusion  of  the  product.  Wrought  iron  is  made  only  at  a  pasty  heat ;  its  separately  foimed  particles 
are  not  poured,  but  merely  welded  together ;  and  although  the  molecules  may  be  the  same  as  in  steel, 
the  masses  of  molecules  are  separated  by  minute  layera  of  imperfectly  expelled  slag.  Wrought  iron 
is  therefore  a  bundle  of  iron  laminas  interspersed  with  threads  and  pockets  of  slag — generally  tbree- 
riuarters  to  2  per  cent  in  the  best  iron — which  impair  its  continuity  and  strength.  Steel,  on  the 
contrary,  having  been  made  at  the  temperature  of  fusion,  flows  in  a  fluid  state  into  a  solid  crystalline 
mass,  from  which  all  the  slag  (mechanical  impurities)  is  expelled  by  the  superior  gravity  of  the 
metal. 

But  homogeneity  is  not  the  only  advantage  which  steel  has  over  wrought  iron.  1.  While  the  value 
of  wrought  iron  depends  quite  as  much  on  the  amount  of  compression  it  receives  in  manufacture  as 
on  its  chemical  constituents  (within  the  usual  and  normal  limits),  the  value  of  steel,  whidi  is  already 
dense  when  first  cast,  is  much  less  dependent  upon  condensation.  2.  While  wrought  iron  is  the 
result  of  an  oxidizing  process  which  does  not  allow  the  retention  in  uniform  quantities  of  easily 
oxidized  ingredients,  such  as  carbon  and  manganese,  and  while  wrought  iron  is  pasty  when  formed 
and  cannot  therefore  become  incorporated  with  subsequently  added  ingredients,  steel,  on  the  con- 
trary, may  during  its  manufacture  be  varied  by  dilution  and  alloying,  as  well  as  by  oxidation,  and 
various  ingredients  may  be  incorporated  with  its  fluid  mass  as  reagents  and  fluxes  before  its  com- 
pletion, or  after  its  completion,  as  molecular  or  as  mechanical  constituents.  8.  Steel  also  has  the 
advantage  of  adaptation,  by  means  of  its  composition,  to  every  variety  of  stress.  For  instance, 
while  wrought  iron  is  well  adapted  to  make  the  tension  members  of  a  bridge,  and  not  well  adapted 
to  resist  compressive  strains,  steel  may  be  made  equally  suitable  for  both  purposes,  by  simply  varying 
its  body-giving  ingredients.  (See  the  section  of  this  article  on  the  effect  of  composition  upon  physiou 
qualities,  page  817.) 

Having  thus  observed  that  the  production  of  steel  depends  (1st)  on  the  regulation  of  the  impuri- 
ties of  iron,  and  (2d)  on  fluidity  during  manufacture,  we  have  to  consider  the  two  remaining  ques- 
tions :  (3d.)  How  are  these  conditions  realized  in  the  various  processes  ?  (4th.)  In  what  direction  and 
degree  do  foreign  ingredients  change  the  physical  qualities  of  steel  ? 

III.  Steel-uakino  Processes. — 1.  The  Crucible  Process. — ^This,  in^  its  older  form,  is  peculiar  in 
that  it  is  not  largely  a  process  for  changing  the  character  of  ingredients,  but  chiefly  a  process  for 
promoting  the  homogeneity  by  fusion  of  already  refined  ingredients.  It  consists  in  melting  in  cruci- 
bles puddled  iron  which  has  been  previously  carburized  by  cementation,  and  casting  the  product  into 
ingots.  This  cemented  iron,  or  **  blister  steel,"  is  made  by  subjecting  bars  pack(Ml  in  charcoal  to  a 
reid  heat  for  several  days,  according  to  the  degree  of  carburization  required.  It  was  the  steel  of 
commerce  previous  to  1770,  when  'Huntsman  melted  it  in  crucibles  and  produced  what  was,  from  a 
structural  point  of  view,  the  first  true  steel.  In  its  latest  developments,  the  crucible  process  is, 
besides,  a  process  of  dilution ;  but,  unlike  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  processes,  it  is  not  one  of 
purifying  crude  iron.  It  consists  in  melting  irons  which  aro  more  or  less  decarburized  and  desili- 
oonized  (wrought  iron  or  low  steel)  with  carbon,  manganese,  and  other  ingredients.  Melting  down 
highly  carburized  cemented  steel  produces  a  highly  carburized  cast  steel,  quite  too  brittle  for  most 
structural  uses ;  hence  the  necessity  of  starting  for  these  uses  with  uncarburized  wrought  iron.  The 
parification  of  crude  iron  may  indeed  be  done  in  the  crucible,  but  it  is  so  much  more  cheaply  done  by 
other  processes  that  the  crucible  is  reserved  for  fine  steels.  Here  we  note  an  important  feature  of 
the  crucible  process.  It  may  start  with  highly  refined  and  purified  iron,  while  both  the  open-hearth 
and  Bessemer  processes  start  with  from  20  to  100  per  cent,  of  crude  iron.  These  processes,  not  being 
practically  able  to  melt  decarburized  iron,  require  an  initial  fluid  bath  of  easily  melted  carburized 
or  cast  iron,  in  which  to  dissolve  the  more  purified  materials.  But  the  crucible;  in  the  concentrated 
heat  of  the  furnace,  may  start  with  purified  iron  in  an  unmelted  state. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  modes  of  producing  and  purifying  iron  enables  us  to  determine  how 
the  purest  crucible  steel  may  be  made.  The  starting-point  is  ore  as  free  as  possible  from  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  and  other  harmful  ingredients.  This,  by  the  Catalan  or  some  other  "  direct"  process, 
is  deoxidized  without  combining  the  impurities ;  or,  if  the  blast-fumaoe  is  employed,  the  ore  is  deox- 
idized at  a  low  temperature,  by  "  cold  blast,"  so  as  to  combine  but  little  of  the  impurities.  The  re- 
sulting cast  iron  is  then  decarburized  and  desilioonized  in  a  charcoal  foi^e  fire,  or  it  is  puddled  at  the 
lowest  practicable  temperature,  so  as  to  oxidize  as  much  as  possible  of  the  phosphorus  and  silioon. 


It  is  practicable  thaE  to  produce  m,  wrouglit  Initi  which  has  but  two  to  three  huodredthe  of  one  per 
oenL  of  anj  Ingredieot  except  metallic  iroo.  To  thin  Ter;  pure  material  carbon  and  the  other  Ingre- 
dicDta  required  mar  be  added  in  the  crucible.  The  crunble  has  long  had  another  adTantago  over 
other  prooesseB  for  making  verj  sound  steel :  the  metal  tnaj  be  held  In  a  hi)^;  fluid  stale,  out  of 
eoDtact  with  air,  In  the  crudble,  an  indefinite  time  after  all  chemical  action  has  ceased,  so  that  gae- 
bubblea  and  slag  will  be  expelled  bj  means  of  their  inferior  gniTitj;  in  lecbuical  phrase,  the  metal  la 
"  dead-melted,"  so  that  it  may  t>e  cast  sound.  Sound  castmg  has,  howerer,  been  accouiplisbed  in 
another  way,  which  will  be  referred  to  under  "  The  Open-Hearih  ProceiB." 

Having  thus  obserred  the  character  and  requirements  of  the  crucible  process,  we  are  prepared  to 
consider  the  means  by  wbieb  it  ia  practised.  The  crucibles  (see  Csdcibls),  or  "  pott,"  bold  from  CO 
to  80  ItM.  each,  and  are  made  of  day  (Stourbridge-clay  pots  are  used  in  Slieffield,  the  chief  seat  of 
this  manufacture),  or,  as  almost  always  in  the  United  States,  of  plumljagoniiied  with  a  littU  clay.    They 


have  to  reaint  the  h^est  attainable  heat  (4600°  F.)  for  many  hours,  and  also  the  chemical  action  of 
oxides  and  fluxes;  hence  tbey  endure  bnl  for  S  to  6  charges,  and  are  consequently  a  Urge  item  in  the 
cost  of  crucible  steel.  The  pots  are  usually  charged  with  the  itecl  materials  in  a  cold  state,  corered 
with  a  lid  which  at  the  softening  heat  becomes  practically  air-tight,  and  «et  in  a  furnace.     The 
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ordinarj  pot-famaoe,  or  "  melting-hole/*  is  a  chamber  large  enough  to  hold  2  to  4  crueiUcs  and  the 
surrounding  coke  fire,  which  is  urged  by  a  powerful  draught  Many,  sometimes  hundreds  of  melting- 
holes  are  set  in  a  line,  with  a  common  ash-pit  and  flue,  the  waste  heat  usually  being  employed  to  gen- 
erate  steam  in  boilers.  The  consumption  of  coke  is  about  3  tons  per  ton  of  steel.  The  Siemens 
regenerative  gas-furnace  has  however  reduced  the  combustible — ^not  coke,  but  cheap  coal — ^to  1  to  1^ 
ton  per  ton  of  steel,  and  in  some  cases  to  less  than  1  ton,  thus  quite  revolutionizing  the  crucible 
steel  manufacture,  as  it  has  also  revolutionized  other  metallurgical  processes.  In  >ig8.  4009  and 
4010  (the  Siemens  pot-furnace),  the  pots  are  shown  in  a  chamber,  something  like  the  old  meltin;;- 
hole ;  they  are  heated  not  by  coke,  but  by  gas  burned  around  them.  The  principle  and  operation  of 
the  regenerative  gas-furnace  can  be  so  much  more  clearly  explained  by  means  of  the  engravings  illus- 
trating the  open-hearth  process,  that  they  will  not  be  further  referred  to  here. 

Steel  which  is  low  in  carbon  cannot  remain  fluid  except  at  a  vevy  high  temperature ;  hence  much 
delay  or  chilling  exposure  by  agitation  or  otherwise  in  casting  will  cause  not  only  excessive  scrap,  but 
unsound  (because  not  perfectly  fluid)  castings.  The  pots  must  therefore  be  quickly  lifted  out  of  the 
furnace,  and  expertly  tipped,  so  that  the  stream  of  fluid  steel  shall  pour  into  the  mould  without 
touching  or  spattering  against  its  sides.  In  making  large  castings,  many  pots  are  successively 
emptied  into  a  ladle,  and  from  this  the  steel  flows,  into  the  mould.  The  stream  must  be  unbroken, 
BO  that  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  skill  is  required.  Ingot  moulds  are  made  of.  cast  iron,  and  will 
be  further  referred  to. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  crucible  steel  manufacture  presents  the  h^hcst  possibilities 
with  regard  to  quality,  but  not  with  regard  to  cheapness.  It  could  not  have  multiplied  steel  rails, 
ships,  bridges,^  boilers,  and  machines,  as  other  steel  procssses  have  done. 

Until  a  late  day  much  mystery  has  been  made  to  surround  the  crucible  steel  manufacture  in  Shef- 
field, and  at  such  famous  works  as  Rrupp^s  in  Garmany.  But  it  is  the  simplest  of  processes  ;  and 
it  is  now  known  that  the  great  success  of  prominent  manufacturers  has  been  due,  1st,  to  exceed- 
ing care  and  skill  in  the  selection  (generally  by  more  crude  means  than  chemical  analysis)  of  the 
materials  used ;  2d,  to  military  discipline  in  the  difficult  and  dangerous  operation  of  pouring  the 
contents  of  hundreds  of  pots  in  a  continuous  stream ;  8d,  to  the  knowledge,  which  has  come  by 
many  trials,  of  how  fast  and  how  much  to  heat  the  ingots.  Large  ingots  (say  4  ft.  in  diame- 
ter and  40  tons  in  weight)  are  heated  a  week  or  more  before  hammering ;  but  the  heat  is  not  so 
rapidly  applied  as  to  bum  (harmfully  oxidize)  the  exterior. 

The  capacity  of  crucible  steel  works  in  the  United  States  is  about  50,000  tons  of  ingots  per  year. 

2.  Thb  Opkn-Hearth  or  SiEmNS-Mi.RTiN  Prociss. — The  general  idea  of  this  process  is  the  melt- 
ing of  steel-making  materials  in  large  quantity  and  cheaply,  by  applying  flame  directly  to  them  on 
the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  rather  than  melting  them  a  few  pounds  at  a  time  by  heat 
conducted  through  crucibles.  In  practice,  however,  the  process  has  developed  into,  not  the  mere 
fusion  of  materials,  but  the  refinement  of  crude  materials  by  oxidation  during  fusion,  and  the  dilution 
of  unrefined  with  refined  materials.  It  is  practically  necessary  to  start  with  a  bath  of  cast  iron  (10 
per  cent,  at  least  of  the  whole  charge),  in  which  the  refined  and  hence  refractoiy  ingredients,  such 
as  wrought  iron,  may  be  easily  dissolved.  In  order  to  obtain  the  high  temperature  required,  an  excess 
of  air  is  admitteid  along  with  the  gas,  so  as  to  insure  complete  combustion ;  hence  the  flame  is  oxidiz- 
ing. The  bath  preserves  the  wrought  iron  from  excessive  oxidation.  Although  patented  in  its  gen- 
eral features  in  1845,  by  Heath,  the  process  made  little  headway  until  other  important  inventions 
(chiefly  the  two  first  mentioned)  were  associated  with  it.  1st.  The  Siemens  regenerative  gas-furnace 
gives  the  high,  uniform,  and  controllable  heat,  without  which  the  operation  could  not  be  economically 
conducted.  2d.  The  Messrs.  Martin,  by  applying  spiegeleisen  (a  pig  iron  containing  about  10  per 
cent,  of  manganese)  to  the  melted  steel,  cured  the  red-shortness  which  had  been  an  almost  fatal 
obstacle.  The  action  of  manganese  will  be  further  considered.  8d.  Dr.  Siemens  has  more  lately 
introduced  the  "  ore  process,'*  by  means  of  which  a  bath  composed  wholly  of  pig  iron  may  be  decar- 
burized.  4th.  Tessi^  du  Motay  and  Slade  have  developed  "  phosphoric ''  steel,  which,  having  more 
phosphorus  than  carbon,  and  also  much  manganese,  is  good  for  many  purposes,  and  is  cheaply  made 
out  of  pig  iron  and  old  iron  rails.  Thus,  to  meet  the  varied  requirements  of  cost  and  quality,  cast 
iron,  wrought  iron  in  every  form  (such  as  direct-process  "  sponge,"  puddle-balls,  scrap,  etc.),  and  also 
steel  scrap,  are  used  in  almost  every  proportion,  with  or  without  ore.  Having  thus  observed  the  nature 
and  range  of  the  open-hearth  process,  we  may  better  consider  its  apparatus  and  conduct  in  detail. 

The  Furnace. — In  the  ordinary  furnace  the  temperature  is  the  immediate  result  of  combustion 
alone,  and  does  not  exceed  about  8600°  F.  In  the  regenerative  furnace  the  temperature  may  be 
increased  above  this,  or  up  to  the  point  of  dissociation,  by  applying  the  enormous  quantity  of  heat 
not  used  in  the  furnace  to  the  fuel  and  to  the  air  for  its  combustion.  To  do  this  successfully,  the 
fuel  must  be  gas.  There  are  two  systems  of  regeneration.  The  Siemens  system  consists  in  passing 
the  heated  products  of  combustion,  as  they  leave  the  furnace,  over  vast  surfaces  of  brick,  upon  which 
they  deposit  their  heat.  The  entering  air  and  gas  are  then  passed  over  these  hot  brick  surfaces,  and, 
so  to  speak,  wash  off  the  heat  from  them  and  take  it  up  themselves.  Meanwhile  the  escaping  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  heating  other  brick  surfaces,  which  in  their  turn  yield  their  beat  to  the  in- 
comin;;  gases.  The  other  form  of  regenerator  is,  properly  speaking,  a  stove,  in  which  the  outgoing 
gases  pass  on  one  side  of  thin  conducting  partitions,  while  the  incoming  gases  flow  along  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  heat  being  continuously  transmitted  through  the  partitions. 

The  fuel  is  made  into  gas  in  a  vessel  separate  from  the  furnace.  The  ordinary  form  of  gas-pro- 
ducer for  bituminous  coal  is  shown  in  fles.  4011  and  4012,  in  lon<;itudinal  and  cross  section.  It  is  a 
brick  chamber  7  to  8  ft.  square.  Coal  charged  through  the  gas-tight  hopper  A  is  slowly  burned  on 
the  grate  B.  The  fire  is  stirred  by  a  bar  inserted  at  the  hole  C.  By  means  of  the  flue  D  the  gas 
enters  the  gas-stack,  which  is  also  the  outlet  of  three  other  producers  arranged  around  it.  Thence 
the  gas  is  conducted  through  brick  or  iron  flues  to  the  furnaces,  which  may  adjoin  the  producers  or 


bo  Inindredd  of  feet  ainj.  Air  for  combuatioD  is  usuall;  drawn  into  the  grate  bj  meuia  of  the  fur- 
luice-chinitie;,  but  blast  is  beeiimliig  to  be  introduced  under  tbe  grates,  in  order  to  better  control  the 
rate  of  comboEtion.  Tfaa  ooal  haring  been  lighted  in  the  producer,  tbe  Tolatile  constituents,  chiefly 
hjdrocarboDB  and  water,  are  first  evolved.  Of  tbe  remaining  SO  or  70  per  cent  of  carbon,  that  next 
the  grate  is  burned  to  carbonic  acid,  which  by  rising  through  two  or  three  feet  thickness  of  incnn 


4011. 


4011. 


descent  carlKm  is  changed  to  carbonic  oiide.  The  gases  passing  to  the  furnace  constst  chiefly  of 
carbonic  oiide  20  per  cent.,  hydrocarbons  10  per  cent.,  and  nitrogen  60  per  cent  The  producer  and 
pas-flue  should  contain  a  slight  eicese  of  preaeure  otbt  the  atmosphere  to  prevent  tbe  inflow  of  air 
dirougb  crevices,  and  the  coosequeni  combustion  and  waste  of  gas.  Pladng  the  gas-producers  below 
the  furnace,  or  supplying  them  with  air  by  a  fan  rather  than  by  the  fumoce-chimney  draught,  best 

4013. 


accomplishes  this  reeull.  Another  means  of  producing  such  a  plenum  is  the  sheet-iron  cooling  tube, 
in  which  the  gas  from  the  stack  falls  toward  the  furnace,  and  is  thereby  nralcd  from  300°  ur  400° 
down  to  200°  or  2fiD°,  thus  gaining  IS  to  30  per  cent,  in  weight,  which  urges  it  forward  to  the  f uraace. 
As  the  regenerative  furnace  has  become  so  largely  used  in  every  branch  of  tbe  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facture, for  heating  as  well  as  for  melting,  a  somewhat  extended  description  of  it  seema  worruited 


The  open-hearth  Form  of  it  is  shown  in  longitmliiuil  rertiail  section  in  fig.  4013,  in  crols-seetlon  in  ^jp 
4014,  kad  in  horiiontBi  section  in  Fig.  4016.  Aboro  the  floor.lice  (Fig.  4014)  the  fumkce  is  a  rec- 
tangular iron  box  about  22  x  10  ft,  in  plan,  strengtbeaed  with  buckBtaTes,  roofed  and  lined  with 
fire-brick,  and  furnUbed  with  char^n;;-doora,  like  the  ordinary  reverberator;  fumaoe.  Tbe  sand-bed 
or  hearth  upon  wbieh  the  materlaia  are  melted  rests  in  a  heavj'  cast-iron  basin,  beneaih  whivh  there  is 
a  free  circulation  of  air  to  preserve  the  parts  from  eiceexive  heat.  B;  means  of  the  spout  Ftbe  Rlecl 
is  conducted  to  the  casting-ladle.  The  regenerator  coaslats  of  four  fire-brick  chambers,  K,  L,  M,  N, 
Tig,  4013,  which  are  filled  with  a  cbeckerwork  of  fire-bricks  stacked  looscl;  together,  so  as  to  present 
tbe  largest  amount  of  surface  to  any  gas  entertDg  the  chamber.  From  each  dF  the  end  chambers  KN 
two  gas-ports  lead  up  into  tbe  fum&ce  (bb  shown  on  the  right  of  Fig.  4013,  and  in  plan  on  the  risfat 
of  Yi%.  4blB).  From  each  chamber  L  M  three  air-ports  lead  up  alonpide  the  gas-port«  to  a  higher 
point  in  the  furnace,  in  order  to  promote  a  more  thorough  minure  of  air  and  gas.  The  ports  Ifaua 
form  a  sort  of  vast  ac^nd  burner  at  each  end  of  the  furnace.  The  gas,  air,  and  reversing  vaivee  and 
flues  are  shown  In  ctoss-sectioD  in  Fig.  4014,  in  plan  (laid  orer  a  hoKiODtai  aedion  of  tbe  flues)  In 
l^lg.  4019,  and  in  longitudinal  section  (laid  over  a.  longitudinal  section  of  the  regenerators)  in  Fig. 
lots.  The  operation  ia  as  foUows :  Gas  from  the  producers,  regulated  by  the  puppet-valve  B,  passes 
down  through  tbe  revering  valve  C  (Fig.  401S),  which  is  so  set  as  to  throw  it  into  the  flue  F  and 
the  regenerator  K,  where  it  percolates  through  the  mass  of  red-  to  yellow-hot  bridiwork,  and  then 
passes  at  an  equally  high  tenipenUure  into 
the  furnace.     Ueanwhile,  air  reculatsd  by 


gas  Is  not  carefully  regulated,  to  melt  down  the  roof  of  the  furnace.  Tbe  flame  is  thrown  down  by 
tbe  vxil  upon  tb«  bath  of  metal  in  the  hearth ;  thence  it  passes  down  the  porta  R  8  (Fig.  401fi)  into 
tlie  two  regenerators  Jf  jr(Fig.  4013),  which  absorb  its  beat,  and  thence  it  escapes  through  the  flues 
under  the  two  reversing  valves,  and  into  the  ohininey-Sue  A  A'.  After  20  or  SO  minutes,  the  two 
left-hand  regenerators  having  been  somewhat  cuolcd  by  the  ingoing:  air  and  gas,  and  the  two  right- 
hand  regenerators  having  been  highly  heated  by  the  outgoiai;  products  of  comhustioo,  the  valves 
C  C  are  reversed  by  means  of  the  handles,  when  immediately  the  currents  begin  to  move  in  the 
opposite  direction.     The  gases  pa-ta  into  the  furnace  at  AS  and  out  throu|A  tbe  regenerators  K L, 

The  early  opeu-heartb  furnaces  held  but  3  tons  of  metal ;  B  to  7  tons  is  a  common  capacity,  but 
the  newer  furnaces  hold  10  to  12  tons,  and  18-ton  furnaces  are  in  use.  Greater  fadlityand  economy 
BO  far  follow  increased  sIm,  and  the  limit  seems  to  depend  largely  on  the  quality  of  the  reftsctoij 
materials  which  have  to  hold  safely  such  great  fiuid  masses  at  eicessivc  temperatures.  The  side 
walls,  ports,  and  roofs  are  usually  built  of  silica-bricks,  made  by  sticking  together  nearly  pure  dllea- 
Kind  by  means  of  I)  per  cent,  of  lime.  A  rrof  will  lost  from  la  to  200  heats,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature. The  famace-botloms  are  also  of  silica-sand,  baked  in  layers,  and  are  rei>aircd  after  each 
heat  by  adding  sand  where  required. 

The  Procat. — (1.)  In  the  "  acrap  process,"  the  fnrnaoe  having  been  highly  Iwatcd,  the  pig  iron  ia 


cbtiged  and  melted,  and  the  scrap  or  uncsrbuHted  matertat  ia  tben  added,  a  tittle  at  a  time;  sooto- 
times  the  latter  ia  preheated  in  »d  aaiiliarj  lumace  before  it  is  charged  into  the  bath.  (2.)  Or  all 
tite  mUeriait,  both  pig  and  scrap,  are  charged  cold  together ;  the  pig  melta  Brat,  and  fonos  a  bath 


while  the  rest  is  heating.  Id  this  method,  (he  scrap  may  be  somcwhal  more  wasted  hj  oiidation,  but 
llie  oiide  of  iron  thiiB  formed  ia  not  loet;  it  operates  like  ore  ia  the  "ore  process."  This  method  also 
saves  the  auiillar;  fum&ce  and  tbe  rehandling  of  the  scrap.  As  already  indicated,  tbe  oiidizing 
Same  pnriGee  the  crude  cast  iron,  the  silicon  burning  first  nod  forming  slag,  the  phosphorus  bom- 
Ing  sligbtly  at  this  high  temperature,  and  the  carbon  burning  to  caibomc-oilde  gas,  which  creates  a 
liicly  ebullition  id  tbe  bath.  (See  Table  II.  of  rate  of  oiidation  in  the  ore  process.) 
'  Toward  the  close  of  the  process,  tests  are  taken.  Two  or  three  pounds  of  metal  are  dipped  out  and 
cast  into  a  test  Ingot,  the  fractore  and  the  tonghness  of  which  indicate  to  the  expert  very  accurately 
the  forwardness  or  completion  of  the  decarburization.  At  the  Ume  indicated  by  tbe  test,  spiegeleisen 
or  ferro-manganese  is  added,  ueually  cold  ;  it  is  rapidly  melted  and  incorporated  with  the  bath.  The 
object  at  adding  It  is  twofold.  During  or  after  the  oxidation  of  the  silicon  and  carbon,  some  iron  is 
alio  oxidized.  The  reaulllng  oxide  of  iron  would  render  tlie  steel  unmalleabie ;  but  the  manganese, 
having  in  a  higher  degree  than  anything  else  present  on  affinity  for  oxygen,  removes  it.  Part  of  tbe 
manganese  is  also  mechanically  mixed,  or  molevularly  incorporated,  wi^i  the  iron  ;  pbysidsta  do  not 
^ree  as  to  the  method. 

Tbe  exact  conduct  of  tbe  more  common  scrap  proceee,  in  which  part  of  tbe  scrap  Is  charged  with 
the  pig  and  part  preheated  and  charged  a  little  at  a  time,  may  best  be  studied  from  the  record 
in  Table  L  of  an  actual  typical  charge.  Tbe  pig  and  steel  scmp  were  qaile  pure ;  the  iron  Tti\t 
bad  nearly  one-third  of  1  per  cent,  of  phoaphorua  ;  the  resulting  steel  had  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent, 
of  phosphorus,  Ferro-manganese  was  used  in  order  to  add  as  little  carbon  as  possible  to  the  chai^. 
In  tbe  ordinary  scrap  process  from  S  to  T  per  cent,  of  spiegeleisen  containing  10  to  15  per  cent,  of 
manganese  ts  used. 

Direct-Proceii  Metal. — Excellent  steel  is  produced  from  charcoal  blooms  made  direct  from  the  ore  . 
In  the  Catalan  fire.  The  blooms  ai«  preheated  and  dissolved  In  the  smallest  practicable  bath  of  crude 
iron.  But  the  Catalan  direct  process  is  very  expensive.  Ec)uallj  pure  metal  has  been  produced  by 
other  direct  methods,  some  of  which  are  cheap,  but  none  of  which  are  yet  commercially  developed. 
As  the  direct  process  is  likely  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  open  hearth,  a.  few  nords  may  be 
devoted  to  its  ccn^^lderation  in  this  connection. 

(I.)  Dr.  Siemens'a  direct  procesi  consists  In  melting  ore,  together  wHh  coal  and  limestone  enough 
to  reduce  It,  In  a  rotating  furnace,  topping  off  such  slag  bb  will  run,  squeezing  the  remaining  slag  out 
of  tbe  ball,  and  charging  tbe  ball  hot  into  the  open-hearth  furnace. 

(2.)  Blair's  procesB  consists  in  deoxidiring  ores  rapidly  by  gaa  and  solid  fuel,  but  without  fusion, 
and  then  withdrawing  the  sponge  cold,  without  allowing'  it  to  oxidize  again.  The  sponge  la  com- 
pressed and  chained  into  the  opeD-hcartb  bath. 

(S,)  Du  Fuy'e  process  consists  in  plsdng  the  ore  and  carbon,  together  with  the  materials  to  make  ■ 
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glass  (for  protecting  the  metallic  iron  as  it  is  formed),  in  an  annular  sheet-iron  canister,  heating  the 
canister  till  the  ore  is  reduced  and  the  slag  fused,  and  then  putting  the  canister  and  its  contents  into 
the  open-hearth  bath.  A  canister  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  ring  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  ore  in  a  thin  mass,  so  that  heat  will  readilj  penetrate  it,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  material  under  treatment  from  the  gases  of  the  furnace.  The  canister  is,  of  course,  a  costly 
element. 

In  all  these  processes,  the  impurities  of  the  ore  are  not  chemically  combined  with  the  iron;  they 
float  after  fusion  in  the  bath,  or,  if  the  product  is  welded  up  into  wrought  iron  instead  of  being 
melted,  the  impurities  will  be  squeezed  out  in  the  slag. 

The  use  of  iron  direct  from  the  blast-furnace  or  from  the  cupola  has  not  been  found  to  facilitate 
the  open-hearth  manufacture :  solid  pig  is  purified  while  it  is  melting  on  the  open  hearth,  and  the 
purification  of  fluid  pig  appears  to  require  as  much  heat  and  as  much  time. 

I7te  Ore  Pi-oeess, — ^This  consists  in  melting  down  a  charge  of  pig  iron  together  with  so  much  ore 
that  the  iron  in  the  ore  shall  make  good  the  waste  of  pig  by  oxidation.  The  oxygen  of  the  ore  is 
the  chief  agent  in  purifying  the  crude  iron.  A  little  lime  is  put  in  as  a  flux.  Usually  from  10  to 
20  per  cent,  of  steel  or  wrought-iron  scrap  is  charged  with  the  pig,  because  the  sorap  is  constantly 
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Table  II. — Ancdyxes  at  different  Periods  of  the  Ore  Process, 
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accumulating,  and  because  it  somewhat  shortens  the  pix)ces8.  Pig  alone  can  be,  and  often  is,  treated 
with  ore.  The  process  occupies  10  or  12  hours.  For  a  6-ton  charge  of  pig  and  scrap,  80  cwt  of  an 
ore  containing  say  60  per  cent,  of  iron  is  put  into  the  bath,  a  little  at  a  time.  The  analyses  in  Table 
II.  show  the  rate  of  oxidation  of  the  chief  impurities. 

The  rapid  burning  of  the  silicon  forms  upon  the  bath  a  slag,  which,  being  thickened  by  the  me- 
chanical impurities  of  the  ore,  bubbles  sluggishly,  and  increases  in  frothiness  and  yolume.  When 
the  bath  gets  hotter,  and  carbonic  oxide  is  mpidly  eliminated  from  the  burning  carbon,  the  slag  gets 
more  fluid  and  dense,  and  commences  vigorous  ebullition.  When  this  begins  to  cease,  and  the  tests 
also  show  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  carbon,  spiegeleisen  or  ferro-manganese  is  added,  according 
to  the  character  and  temper  of  the  metal  required.  The  ore  process  is,  in  fact,  puddling  carried  on 
at  a  fluid  instea  1  of  a  pasty  heat.  It  makes  homogeneous  steel  instead  of  laminated  wrought  iron. 
Hut  less  phosphorus  is  oxidized  at  this  high  temperature  than  in  the  puddling  process ;  therefore  pig 
with  a  suitable  amount  of  phosphorus  must  be  used.  The  elimination  of  phosphorus  by  puddling  at 
low  temperature  may  however  be  utilized  in  the  open-hearth  process  by  dissolving  puddle-balls  thus 
made  in  the  bath. 

Ore  is  sometimes  used  in  the  scrap  process,  to  facilitate  decarburization.  Its  reactions  tend  to  in- 
crease the  temperature  of  the  bath,  but  it  should  be  previously  heated,  so  as  to  take  up  as  little  heat 
as  possible  from  the  bath. 


7K«  Pemol  F\imaee. — Id  France,  U.  Pernot  has  for  some  yeart  eiperimenled  upon,  and  has  rec«ilt- 
1;  broosht  to  a  high  state  of  efficiencj,  an  open-hearth  furnace  with  a  revolving  health,  bj  means  of 
which  toe  mechBoinit  agitation  of  the  batli  (due  to  the  rotation)  k  nutde,  at  in  the  Beuener  proocBs, 
to  facilitate  the  chemical  reactioni.  This  furnace  makcB  about  3^  heats  from  cold  mateiialB  iu  H 
hours,  and  is  very  ecoDomlciil  of  fuel.  'J'he  product  of  the  alatioaar;  beartb  is  from  2  to  2^  heats 
from  cold  materiale  in  21  hours.  A  cross-section  of  the  Fcmot  furnace  in  its  latest  form  ia  shown 
at  C,  Fig.  4016.  The  regenerator  is  eimiUr  to  that  of  Biemens,  previously  described.  Tbe  hearth 
is  shown  as  run  out  for  convenient  repairs  at  C\  A  plan  of  tiie  apparatus  is  shown  In  (Ig.  4011. 
where  D  represents  a  xtesm-en^ne  which  gives  the  he«^th,  b;  meanB  of  gearing,  «  constant  rotBtinn 
of  about  R  revolutions  per  minute. 

Figs.  401S  and  4017  also  show  a  recent  Arrangement  of  an  open-hearth  plant,  which  maji  have 
cither  rotstiiu;  or  Blationarj  hearths.  >lg.  4017  shows  in  plan  a  Fcmot  heai-th  C.  with  IU  ports  jj . 
The  spie^luscn,  or  any  stock  ^at  is  to  be  preheatod,  is  treated  in  the  auxiliary  furnace  S,  and 
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theuoe  chai^^  into  the  ateel-fumace.  When  ready  to  be  cast,  the  steel  is  lapped  by  means  of  llic 
spout  S  into  the  ladle  F,  and  (hence  run  into  the  ingot-moulds,  a  gtoup  of  which  is  shown  at  J.  The 
crane  O  removes  the  ingots  and  replaces  the  monlds  in  tbe  casting  pit.  /^  ia  an  oven  for  heating  the 
distributing  appamtus,  upon  which  a  groap  of  ingot-moulds  arc  set  to  be  fllied  from  the  bottom. 
Two  opcD-hearth  furnaces  are  set  at  the  right  of  the  auiiliary  £,  Fig.  4017;  then  an  auiiliscy,  and 
so  on,  as  required ;  so  that  one  auiiliary  serves  two  steel-fuinaccs.  There  are  also  a  iudlc-crane 
and  an  ingot-crane  for  each  steci-fumuce. 

Maivag  Large  Ingott. — While  small  ingots — 100  lbs,  or  lexs— are  usually  cast  in  npiil  moulds,  eo 
that  tliey  can  tie  easily  removed,  a  large  ingot  is  poured  into  a  solid  cast-iron  mould  ;  its  shrinltige 
is  so  great  that  it  easily  slips  out  of  tbe  end  of  a  mould  which  has  a  slight  taper.  Ingots  up  to  40 
or  SO  toas  weight,  containing  the  metal  of  half  a  dozen  o|)cn-beartb  fumacca  or  BeHvemcr  convert- 
ers, are  cast  by  means  of  an  intefmediate  ladle  holding  ^0  or  SO  tons,  which  sits  over  the  mould, 
and  also  a  syetem  of  steam  or  hydraulic  cranes  and  of  ladles  moved  shout  on  wheels.  Tlie  contents 
of  two  or  three  furnaces  having  been  put  by  the  smaller  ladles  and  the  cranes  into  the  intermediate 
ladle,  the  latter  la  tapped  by  means  of  a  fire-brick  nonle  and  stopper  In  lis  bottom.  While  the 
steel  is  running  out  of  it,  the  contents  of  the  remaining  steel-furnaces  are  poured  into  it.  All  this 
is  easy  with  proper  machinery  and  discipline.  It  is  not  done  in  the  United  Slates  as  yet,  because 
there  has  been  inaufficiont  call  for  lai^je  products  to  warrant  the  eost  of  plant.  The  largest  ingots 
made  here  ai'c  those  cast  from  a  single  furnace  or  converter  by  means  of  the  single  ladle,  as  shown  in 
tbe  accompanying  cpen-hearth  and  Be«semer  engravings.  Ingots  for  rails  and  for  bars  generally  arc 
in  the  best  practice  made  from  1  to  2  tons  weight,  "  bloomed  "  in  a  heavy  rolling-mill,  and  then  cut 
up  to  he  rolled  or  hammered  into  smaller  shapes.    This  treatment  saves  scrap  and  improves  quality. 

SUH  t'oMiagii.—Jhe  Tcnenoirc  Company,  in  Fratftc,  have  developed  tbe  manufacture  of  sound 
steel  casting  which  have  as  high  a  specific  gravity  as  rolled  steel,  as  well  as  the  strength  and  phyv- 
icnl  properties  generally  of  rolled  or  hammered  steel  of  equal  hardness.  Although  steel  castings 
arc  more  or  less  successfully  made  eliiewbere  by  means  of  manganese  and  silicon,  the  Tcrrenoire  pro- 
cess is  ori^nal  In  following  a  scientific  order  of  chemical  reaction  of  silicon  and  manganese,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  partly  prevent  and  partly  remove  the  causes  (chieSy  the  reactions  of  oxygen)  which  In 
ordinary  steel  produce  unsoundness  and  want  of  polidiiy.  It  would  be  Impracileable  to  further  de- 
scribe this  Important  mnnutucture  within  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

Prodvctum. — In  187B  there  were  but  3-2  open-hcaiih  fui-naces  in  the  United  States  ;  the  largest 
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number  in  one  works  is  3.  In  Great  Britain  there  were  above  80  fumacce,  one  works  having  24. 
The  yearly  output  of  a  5-  to  6-ton  furnace  averagefl  about  8,000  tons ;  a  10>ton  fumaoe  should  pro- 
duce twice  as  much. 
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8.  Thb  Bessemer  Process. — The  apparatus  is  illustrated  by  the  following  engrayings,  and  will  be 
more  fully  described.  The  process  is  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  silicon  in  melted,  crude  cast 
iron,  so  as  to  make  it  malleable,  by  means  of  air-blasts.  This  definition  to  some  extent  describes 
puddling  and  the  earlier  processes  of  making  malleahle  iron.  In  all  these  processes  the  air  oxidizes 
a  portion  of  the  iron,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  thus  formed  undoubtedly  oxidizes  a  part  of  the  carbon 
and  silicon.  In  puddling,  howeyer,  the  mixture  of  the  oxidizing  agent,  so  that  it  may  come  in  con- 
tact with  all  parts  of  the  iron  successively,  is  promoted  by  stirring  the  melted  iron  by  manual  power ; 
but  so  slow  is  the  process,  and  so  small  are  the  masses  that  can  be  treated  by  a  workman,  that  not 
even  the  heat  of  the  combustion  thus  promoted,  nor  even  the  additional  heat  of  the  burning  coal, 
can  keep  the  iron  fluid  when  deprived  of  its  carbon.  The  purified  iron  is  withdrawn  in  a  plastic  con- 
dition, mixed  with  slag.  The  radical  and  essential  difiPerence  between  this  process  and  the  Bessemer 
process  is  a  mechanical  difiPerencc,  and  it  consists  in  the  intense  and  violent  stirring  of  the  Bessemcr- 
ized  iron.  To  this  alone  is  due  the  production  and  maintenance  of  a  temperature,  without  any  other 
fuel  than  the  carbon  and  silicon  contained,  that  keeps  the  metal  fluid,  so  that  it  can  be  cast  into 
homogeneous,  malleable  ingots.  In  puddling,  the  iron  is  agitated  by  the  power  of  one  man ;  in  Bes- 
semerizing,  it  is  torn  into  spray  by  a  SOOhorse  engine.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  stirred  by  a  single  iron 
bar ;  in  the  other,  it  is  pierced  by  innumerable  bars  of  air,  penetrating  every  part,  and  enveloping 
every  atom  of  iron  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxidizing  material.  The  combustion  thus  takes  place,  not 
ia  successive  sections  of  the  mass,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  it  at  once,  and  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time ;  and  the  heat  arising  from  such  combustion  has  not  time  to  CEcapc  frcm  the  n.as8  until 
purification  U  completed. 

The  Bessemer  process,  as  first  performed,  and  as  still  practised  to  some  extent  with  irons  contain- 
ing 4  to  6  per  cent,  of  manganese,  consists  in  bloviing  the  iron  until  all  the  carbon  is  exhausted,  ex- 
cept what  is  wanted  in  the  product  This  point  is  determined  partly  by  spectroscopic  observation  of 
the  carbon  lines  of  the  converter  flame.  Some  slag  is  also  taken  out  of  the  converter,  cooled,  and 
broken;  its  color  indicates  the  state  of  the  bath.  Globules  of  metal  found  in  the  slag  are  also  ham- 
mered ;  their  malleability  when  cold  is  a  f uither  indication.  The  manganese  is  not  all  burnt  out ; 
enough  remains  to  prevent  the  formation  of  oxide  of  iron  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  product 
red-short  The  more  rapid  and  convenient  method  is  to  blow  the  iron  until  all  the  carbon  is  exhaust- 
ed ;  this  point  is  obvious  from  the  sudden  dropping  of  the  flame.  This  full  blowing,  however,  pro- 
duces oxide  of  iron,  which  would  make  the  product  unmalleable,  and  hence  it  must  be  removed  by 
putting  in  manganese  to  take  up  the  oxygen,  just  as  in  the  open-hearth  process  already  described. 
Silicon,  in  oxidizing,  heats  the  charge  much  more  than  carbon  does,  because  the  products  of  the  for- 
mer remain  in  the  converter,  while  those  of  the  latter  go  off  in  gas.  In  order  that  the  charges  shall 
work  uniformly,  it  is  important  to  have  the  silicon  uniform  in  amount  Charges  may  be  too  hot  or 
so  cold  as  to  cbiU  while  being  cast.  Manganese  heats  the  charge  like  silicon,  but  to  a  less  degree. 
(See  following  remarks  on  the  direct  process.)  Up  to  the  invention  of  the  Thomas  and  Gilchrist 
method  of  dephosphorizing  ores,  mentioned  farther  on,  no  phosphorus  was  removed  by  the  Bessemer 
process.  This  material  is  possibly  oxidized  at  the  low  starting  temperature,  but  at  the  finishing  heat 
the  iron  has  tlie  highest  affinity  for  it,  which  may  be  readily  satisfied,  as  the  slag  and  iron  are  boiling 
together. 

Table  III.  gives  analyses  of  various  kinds  of  "  Bessemer  pir,''  which  are  also  suitable  for  the  open- 
hearth  process.    Table  IV.  gives  analyses  of  the  metal  at  different  periods  of  the  Bessemer  process. 

Table  III. — Averoffe  AnaUfta  of  Bestemcr  Pig  fnyna. 
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Table  IV. — Clionieal  Clurnxjei  daring  ilte  Bctsemer  Operation. 
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1  (Iron). 


Oraphlte 

GoDiblned  carbon 

eiHoon 

Manganeae 

flalphnr. 

PhosphoniB 

Copper. 


F«r  Ont. 

2.07 

1.20 

1.962 

.086 

.014 

.048 


2 

3 

4 

5  (Steel). 

P«r  Ccat. 

Per  Cent. 

r«rCiot. 

P«r  Ckot. 

2!i7' 

•  •  •  ■    ■ 

1.56 

•    •   •   ■ 

.097 

•  ■  •  • 

.666 

.796 

.686 

.020 

.<80 

Trace. 

■  •  •  • 

■  ■  •  • 

.809 

I'rac©. 

•  ■  •  • 

•  -  •  • 

•  *  •  « 

.061 

.064 

.067 

.056 

•  •  *  • 

■  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.080 

No.  1.  Original  pig  iron. 
'*    2.  Metal  and  slag  taken  at  the  end  of  first  period  (6  minutes). 
**   8.      "  "        "  "  ofthc  boil  (12  minutes). 

•»   4.      **  "        "  "  of  the  blow. 

"    6.      "  "        "      after  addition  of  spiegeleisen. 

Apparahu.^Yisifi.  4017  a  and  4C18  show  respectively  a  gi'ound  plan  and  a  cross-section  of  an  Amer- 
ican Bessemer  plant  of  the  best  type.  The  pig  iron  and  the  fuel  to  melt  it  are  hoisted  by  hydraulic 
lifts  Tl\  charged  into  one  of  the  cupolas  L,  melted,  and  tapped  out  into  one  of  the  ladles  N.    In 
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case  the  direct  process  (which  will  be  further  described)  is  ased,  the  ladle  from  the  blast-funiaoe  Is 
hoisted  up,  as  shown,  between  the  cupola  ladles.  From  the  tlppin^-ladle  the  metal  is  poured  down 
one  of  the  spouts  P  and  the  jointed  spout  R  into  one  of  the  vessels  or  converters  A  B.  The  vessel 
B  is  shown  in  section ;  it  has  a  silica  lining  about  a  foot  thick,  and  a  perforated  brick  bottom  through 
which  the  air  is  blown  when  the  vessel  is  turned  up  as  in  Fig.  4018.  The  blowing  engine  for  a  pair 
of  7-ton  vessels  works  up  to  ttOO  horse-power.  The  vessel  is  rotated  on  its  trunnions  by  a  hydraulic 
rack  and  pinion.    The  spicgeleisen  is  melted  in  one  of  the  cupolas  MM^  and  tapped  into  the  vessel 


at  the  termination  of  the  blowing.  The  ladle-crane  C  and  the  three  ingot-cranes  D  arc  used  as  in 
the  open-hearth  plant.  The  ovens  G^  (?  are  employed  to  dry  the  vessel-bottoms  and  the  bottom- 
casting  apparatus.  The  hydraulic  cranes  and  hoists  are  actuated  by  a  pumping  engine  working  at 
SOO  to  400  lbs.  per  square  inch  water-pressure.  The  water  is  distributed  by  means  of  valves  which 
are  worked  from  the  "  pulpit "  E, 

Figs.  4019  and  4020  give  sectional  views  of  the  converter  in  two  positions.  Fig.  4021  is  a  plan  of 
the  converter  with  the  rotating  machinery.  The  ladle  into  which  the  steel  is  poured  from  the  con- 
verter is  shown  in  Figs.  4022,  4028,  and  4024.  Fig.  4022  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  ladle-crane  and 
elevation  of  the  ladle.  Fig.  4023  shows  the  platform  on  which  the  ladle  moves,  and  Fig.  4024  is  a 
partial  section  through  the  ladle,  showinsr  the  loam-coated  rod  which  acts  as  a  stopper  in  pouring. 
By  this  latter  arrangement  the  steel  is  discharged  in  a  regulated  stream,  and  the  cinder  remains  on 
top.  The  steel  is  usually  cast  in  inc^ols  about  5  ft.  long  and  14  in.  square  at  the  base  (tapering  from 
1  to  1^  in.),  each  ingot  being  rolled  into  two  or  three  rail-blooms.  When  the  steel  is  intended  for 
other  purposes  than  rails,  moulds  of  special  forms  arc  used.  To  obviate  the  occurrence  of  air-bubblcs 
in  the  steel,  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  stream  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mould  and  spatter- 
ing against  the  sides,  bottom-casting  is  employed  ;  that  is,  pouring  the  steel  down  a  central  sprue  and 
causing  it  to  enter  the  bottom  of  several  moulds  at  a  time  through  flre-clay  distributors. 

The  large  production  of  American  works  (which  will  be  stated  farther  on)  is  due  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  provides  large  and  unhampered  spaces  for  all  the  principal  operations  of  manufacture 
and  maintenance,  while  it  at  the  same  time  concentrates  these  operations.  The  result  of  concentra- 
tion which  is  real'.zcd  is  the  saving  of  rehandling,  and  of  the  spaces  and  machinery  and  cost  re- 
quired for  rehandling;  a  possible  result  of  concentration  which  has  been  avoided  is  the  interference 
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at  one  macfaiiie  and  operation  with  another.  At  the  same  time  a  degree  of  elasticity  has  been  intro- 
ducod  into  the  plant,  parti;  by  tbc  duplication  and  partlj  by  the  intercbangeiblencss  of  important 
apptirtenances,  the  result  IJieing  tbat  little  or  no  time  is  lost  if  the  melting  and  comerting  opeiationa 

rent,  or  it  lemporarr  *''^ 


Cleveland  and  otber  pbosphorlo  ores  to  be  used  oommerdally  In  the  manufacture  of  sleel,  is  dcs 

■cribcd  by  the  inventom,  Messrs.  Sidney  U.  Tbomaa,  F.  C.  S.,  and  Percy  C.  Gilchrist.  F.  C.  S.,  ia  a 

paper  read  before  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  1879.    (See  Bngineering,  xxvii.,  S7T-4S4.) 

It  has  already  been  pointed  Sut  that  at  the  couclusioQ  of  the  Bessemer  praoesa 

vbatever  phosphorua  there  is  io  the  iron  remaias  there,  and  that  it  has  hilherlo  *'™' 

been  found  impossible  in  the  Bessemer  oouTcner  to 

ailldoua  or  acid  nature,  and  offers  oo  means  of  eseap 

phosphodc  acid  in  iU  nascent  state,  unless  it  lias  i 

relapses  to  its  original  condition,  and  remains  comb 

phide.     Measra.  Thomas  and  Gilchrist  recogniied  th 

was  an  acid  s)a^  in  the  Bessemer  conrerter,  the  reinc 

would  be  an  impossibility ;  and  they  contemplated  th 

tilicious  sin;;  of  a  calcareous  or  maEnesian  basic  slag. 

base  with  which  the  nascent  phosphoric  acid  could  ct 

be  eliminated  from  the  iron.     This,  it  was  seen,  coi 

the  difBculty  with  the  lining.    A  ganister  lining,  belr 

eaten  away  by  a  baaic  slag,  and  ijhe  latter  would  be 

time ;  so  that  to  render  the  contemplated  action  of  t) 

lining  also  had  to  be  provided.    The  lorentors,  aftt 

finally  discovered  that  an  excellent  brick  could  be  c 


stone,  containing  from  B  to  8  per  cent,  of  silicn,  3  t 
1  to  i  per  cent,  of  o^iide  of  iron,  by  firinjc  It  at  ver 
fire-brick-kiln  tcmperotures  being  insufficicnL  Wil 
and  also  In  the  tatter,  before  the  molten  mcial  Is  nn 
tiCy  of  lime  in  proportion  to  the  silicon  In  the  ir 

which  the  influence  on  the  alag  has  to  he  ueutrallxed.     mi^  meun  is  tuvn  luu  m, 
and  the  blowing  Is  continued  2}  to  8  minutes  aftT  the  cnrbon  is  pnnr,  (he  phos- 
phorus meanwhile  protecting  the  ii'on  from  oiidation.     Most  of  the  phosphorus  Is  oxidized  during  this 
"after-blow."    Splegeleiscn  ia  then  put  Into  the  converUr,  and  the  mclal  is  run  out  into  Ingots  of 


Dtheui 


It  is 


>l  Icra  than  31 


per  cent.,  knd  under  20  per  cent,  of  silica.     In 
Bessemer  or  i-iemcns  slag  contaiaH  from  I  to  B  per  cei 
oeflia,  and  over  40  per  cent,  of  silics. 

ra<  Bireet  Proem.— The  direct  use  of  blset-fumoc 
conierter  without  reincltiDg  has  for  Mime  y^ars  been 
France,  Belgium,  and  elsewhere,  with  prett}'  uuiform  iro 
ernt.  of  uiuiganesc.  The  oxidation  of  tliia  large  amoun 
t  of  silicon  makes  tbe  charge  hot  enough 
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of  scrap.  At  the  same  lime,  aaj  remaining  manganese  becomes  a  useful  ingre- 
dient in  the  steel.  In  fact,  with  such  irons  the  blowing  is  in  some  works  stopped 
(bj  means  of  sla^-olar  tests  above  mentioned)  while  the  charge  still  retuns 
enough  carbon  and  manganese  to  constitute  the  desired  grade  of  steel,  and  no 
more  is  added.  Tbe  direet  ate  of  biasl-fumace  metal  in  Gi«at  Brltidn,  from  tlie 
native  and  foreign  ores  which  are  best  obtainable  there,  and  which  do  not  contain 
much  manganese,  has  been  practised  for  n  sliorter  period,  and  with  less  marked 
( although  substantial)  success.  In  the  absence  of  manganese,  the  necessarj  heat 
in  generated  only  by  means  of  an  excess  of  silicon,  and  highly  aiticonized  irons 
hare  a  tendency  to  moke  a  brittle  product,  for  reasons  which  are  not  as  yet  perfectly  understood. 
Tbe  direct  process  has  but  ivcently  been  tried  in  one  American  works. 

iVoifuf^ion.— There  are  (1870)  23  Bessemer  converters  of  6  to  8  tons  capacity  each  in  the  United 
Slates,  2  each  in  II  works.  Their  aggregate  capacity  is  900,000  Cons  of  ingols  per  year.  The 
number  of  converters  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  the  number  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  is  much 
larger  ;  but  the  production  per  vessel  is  considerably  greater  in  the  United  States.  It  may  be  stated 
generally  that  the  average  output  of  a  pair  of  vessels  la  the  United  States  in  1876  was  22B  to  2S0 
tons  of  ingots  per  U  hours,  and  that  snch  plants  are  now  producing  about  8B0  tons  of  ingots  in 
24  hours.  The  largest  output  of  any  Britlsli  woris  ia  about  200  tone  out  of  a  pair  of  7-toa  vesselit 
in  24  honrs.  Tbe  prodoct  of  the  best  Belgian  works  is  about  the  same.  In  all  the  foreign  works 
which  make  a  large  oulpnt,  the  arrangement  wlikh  distinguishes  the  American  plant  has  been  more 
or  leas  adopted. 

Compariaoa  of  the  Open-Hearth  and  Bestemtr  Proetuet. — The  open-hearth  process  presents  these  fa- 
vorable coEiditions  :  It  allows  a  moro  complete  elimination  of  impuriliea  ;  the  necessary  heat  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  proportion  or  re^larity  of  silicon  and  manganese  in  the  pig  iron  ;  hence,  and  because 
it  may  use  ore  and  old  iron  of  Inferior  quality,  Its  materials  may  be  very  cheap ;  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  best  materials  and  with  the  accurate  means  of  test  and  control  which  the  operation  furnishes 
at  all  stages,  it  may  produce  very  fine  and  very  ouiform  qualities  of  steel,  of  every  degree  of  temper 
and  adaptation.  The  Bessemer  process  is  at  present  the  cheaper  one,  and  the  cost  of  plant  is  equally 
cheap  per  ton  of  product.  AVitb  good  and  uniform  irons  it  produces  many  grades  of  eieellent  steel ; 
but  fadliliea  for  tests  and  control  are  inferior,  and  it  is  less  adapted  to  wide  ranges  of  products. 

IV.  The  Ingbedients  or  Steel  and  tbeib  ErriMTr  on  Phtbical  Qdalities. — Table  V.  gives  the 
analyses  of  a  variety  of  steels,  from  hard  and  excessively  brittle  tool-steel  down  to  soft  boiler-plate 
steel,  which  will  bend  double  cold  without  fracture.  The  elements  in  many  steels  arc  quite  differ- 
ently grouped,  but  the  tabic  ^ves  a  good  idea  of  general  practice. 

There  are  four  principal  hardening  or  tiody-giving  elements,  viz. :  carbon,  phosphorus,  silicon,  and 
manganese.  These  promote  resistance  to  all  kinds  of  statical  strains,  and  they  give  a  hi|;h  resilience 
and  elastic  limit ;  but  they  impair  ductility  and  toughness.  The  best  results  for  all  purposes,  how- 
ever, are  obtained  by  associating  some  hardening  element ;  steel  could  be  made  bo  pure  as  to  impair 
^  value.  Carbon  is  the  most  effective  of  all  the  hardening  elements.  Il  not  only  inereascs  lenacity 
and  elastic  limit,  but  it  imparts  tbe  power  of  bardening  and  tempering.  Suddenly  cooling  highly 
cttrburlzed  etcel  from  a  red  heat  "  combines  "  all  tlie  carbon,  or  gives  it  a  molecular  relation  to  the 
iron  which  promotes  hardnexs.  Heating  and  slowly  cooling  the  same  steel,  from  a  red  beat,  brings 
the  carbon  to  a  graphitic  state,  mechanically  mixed  with  the  iron,  the  result  Ixring  sottncsa  and  in- 
creased ductility. 

TiBLK  v.— jM?JHrt  of  Steel. 
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Table  VI.  shows  the  amount  of  carbon  in  varioas  wcIl*known  irons  and  steels.  Table  VII.  shows 
the  tenacity  and  elongation  due  to  yarious  amounts  of  carbon,  the  other  haidcning  elements  being 
uuiform  and  medium  in  amount. 

Table  VX. — Carbon  in  Steeh  and  Wrouglit  Irons, 

Very  soft  puddled  iron,  chain-cables,  armor-plates,  etc 0.0 1  to  0.03 

Swedish  bar  iron 0.08  to  0.38 

Iron  boiler-plate 0.09  to  0.19 

Iron  rail  (usually  with  one-third  to  oue-half  per  cent  of  phosphorus) 0.09  to  0.15 

Steely  iron,  or  puddled  steel 0.30  to  0.60 

Very*  soft  Bessemer  steel 0.03  to  0.04 

Extra-soft  Swedish  Bessemer  steel 0.07  to  0.08 

Bessemer  and  open-hearth  boiler-plate< 0.10  to  0.20 

Steel  rails  and  tires 0.30  to  0.60 

Steel  for  masons*  tools 0.60  to  0.70 

Steel  for  cutting  tools 0.75  to  1.00 

File  steel 1.15  to  1.20 

Tablk  VII. — Percentoffes  of  Carbon^  Tenacity^  and  EUmgation. 


CARBON.  Bmking  LqmI,  Lbt.  p«r  Square  Inch. 


.05  to  .15 
.15  to  .88 
.88  to  .62 
.02  to  .88 
.88  to  1.12 


57,000  to   <I9,C00 

6e,00Jto   80.000 

80,000  to  104,000 

104,1100  to  120.000 


EloDgttlon,  Far  Omt. 


25  to  80 

20  to  25 

lU  to  20 

5  to  10 


126,C0J  to  1  0,000  I  5 


Phosphorus  slightly  increases  tenacity  and  raises  the  elastic  limit  of  steel ;  but,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  carbon,  it  decreases  ductility  and  promotes  rittleness.  It  also  impairs  malleability.  A  large 
amount  of  reduction  or  compression  in  the  manufacture  from  ingots  to  bara,  improres  phosphoric 
steel  much  more  than  it  improves  ordinary  steel.  High  phosphorus  and  high  carbon  make  steel  yeiy 
brittle.    Phosphoric  steels  arc  always  kept  low  in  carbon. 

Silicon  is  little  understood.  Certain  experiments  and  practice  seem  to  show  that  it  does  not  very 
much  affect  steel,  but  that  its  oxide,  silica,  is  the  disturbing  cause.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it 
has  the  effect  of  phosphorus  in  a  lower  degree. 

Manganese  is  an  important  element.  We  have  seen  that  its  great  affinity  for  oxygen  enables  it  tc 
reduce  the  oxide  of  iron  which  makes  all  steel  red-short  after  purification  by  oxidation.  As  an  in> 
gredient  in  steel,  it  is  held  by  most  experts  to  promote  (within  certain  limits)  sound  casting,  mallea- 
bility, toughness,  and  strengths  of  all  kinds.  Other  experts  believe  it  to  be  simply  a  mechanical  and 
not  a  molecular  ingi*edicnt,  and  hence  of  limited  value.  It  is  true  that  manganese  seems  to  impair 
the  quality  of  steel  for  some  special  uses,  but  on  the  whole  it  may  be  considered  as  a  valuable  ingre- 
dient. The  makers  of  phosphoric  steel  believe  that  it  neutralizes  the  mechanical  effects  (chiefly  brit- 
tleness)  of  phosphorus. 

Other  elements  affect  the  behavior  of  steel.  Chromium  and  titanium  arc  believed  to  act  in  some 
degree  like  manganese,  but  to  be  more  effective  as  hardening  elements.  Aluminum  also  is  recognized 
as  a  hardening  element.  These  and  other  metals  occur  so  infrequently  in  ordinaiy  ores  that  they 
have  not  been  largely  studied.  Chromium,  titanium,  and  tungsten  are  sometimes  artificially  incor- 
porated with  steel. 

Sulphur  does  not  affect  the  useful  qualities  of  steel  structures,  but  it  impairs  the  malleability  of  steeL 
When  much  above  one-tenth  per  cent,  is  present,  the  steel  is  liable  to  crack  in  rolling  and  for^ng. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  copper,  which  however  seems  to  affect  welding  more  and  malleability  less. 
Nickel  and  cobalt  are  often  present;  their  effect  on  strength  is  not  yet  traced. 

It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  while  the  inexpert  reader  may  wonder  at  the  limited  knowledge 
of  steel-makers  about  the  effects  of  these  metals  and  metalloids,  the  expert  reader,  knowing  the  diffi- 
culties of  arriving  at  this  kind  of  conclusion,  will  the  more  wonder  at  the  progress  in  chemistry  and 
in  metallurgy  generally,  which  has  given  us  what  little  clew  we  have  got  to  the  relations  between 
chemical  ingredients  and  physical  qualities  in  iron  and  steel. 

V.  The  NoincNCLATCRE  or  Iron  and  Steel. — ^Before  there  were  any  soft  steels,  and  the  existing 
hard  steels  were  used  only  for  tools,  the  capacity  of  the  material  to  harden  by  sudden  cooling  w.i^ 
very  naturally  its  defining  quality.  But  this  capacity  is  not  confined  to  cast  steels ;  puddled  iron 
carburized  by  cementation,  and  also  incompletely  puddled  iron  (called  puddled  steel),  will  harden 
equally  well  per  unit  of  cirbon.  Cast  steel,  however,  has  an  equally  conspicuous  quality,  which  is 
confined  to  it  exclusively,  and  which  puddled  irons,  however  much  carburized,  do  not  share  with  it, 
viz. :  homogeneity  due  to  fusion.  For  tool-steels  this  is  a  very  important  quality ;  for  structural  steels 
it  is  the  all-important  one,  while  capacity  to  harden  is  of  minor  Importance:  in  fact,  many  structural 
steels  should  have  an  incapacity  to  harden.  Moreover,  capacity  to  harden  in  both  the  cast  and  the 
puddled  product  is  high  when  carbon  is  high ;  it  decreases  as  carbon  decreases,  and  it  absolutely 
ceases  when  carbon  is  low,  as  for  instance  in  boiler-plate  steel. 

Such  being  the  facts,  the  late  controversy  about  nomenclature  turned  on  these  qaestions :  Shall  the 
term  steel  be  applied,  as  of  old,  to  all  compounds  of  iron  that  will  harden,  whether  they  are  cast  or 
puddled,  and  the  term  wrought  iron  be  applied  to  those  that  will  not  harden  ?  or  shall  the  term  steel 
cover  all  compounds  of  iron  which  have  been  cast  from  a  fluid  state  into  a  malleable  mass  ?  The  lat- 
ter definition  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  more  reasonable  and  convenient.    But  it  was  not  deemed 
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sufSdcntly  comprehensive,  especially  in  Europe.  Duiing  the  Centennial  Exliibition,  an  international 
oommlttee  was  appointed  by  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  to  propose  a  better  nomen- 
clature.   The  following  was  recommended : 

1.  That  all  malleable  compounds  of  iron  with  its  ordinary  ingredients,  which  are  aggregated  from 
pasty  masses  or  from  piles,  or  from  any  form  of  iron  not  in  a  fluid  state,  and  which  will  not  sensibly 
harden  and  temper,  and  which  generally  resemble  what  is  called  "  wrought  iron,"  shall  be  called 
wcMroH  (German,  Schimsseiten  ;  French,  fer  toude). 

2.  That  such  compounds  when  they  will  from  any  cause  harden  and  temper,  and  resemble  what  is 
now  called  **  puddled  steel,"  shall  be  called  todd-ttui  (German,  Schoeisastafd  ;  French,  <icier  wude), 

8.  That  all  compounds  of  iron  with  the  ordinary  ingredients,  which  have  been  cast  from  a  fluid 
state  into  malleable  masses,  and  which  will  not  sensibly  harden  by  being  quenched  in  water  while  at 
a  red  heat,  shall  be  called  intfoi  iron  (German,  Fbuaeisen ;  French,  fer/ondu), 

4.  That  all  such  compounds,  when  they  will  from  any  cause  so  harden,  shall  be  called  in^ot  steel 
(German,  Fftuttstahl ;  French,  ader  fondu). 

This  nomenclature  has  been  officially  adopted  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Sweden.  It  is  very  sim- 
pic,  bat  it  perhaps  gives  all  necessary  enlargement  to  the  ofd  terms  **  wrought  iron  "  and  "  steel." 

See  works  quoted  under  Ibon-makino  Processes.  A.  L.  II. 

STEPS.  Bearings  for  the  lower  ends  of  vertical  shafts.  One  mode  of  constructing  them  is  shown 
in  Fig.  402f>.  It  was  at  one  time  the  practice  to  turn  the  end  of  the  shaft  hemispherical.  Steps 
were  also  made,  to  fit  which  the  end  of  the  shaft  was  bored  and  a  pin  was  inserted,  or  the  end  of 
the  shaft  was  turned  down  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  sharp,  hard  pivot.  All  of  these  and  many  other 
devices  were  found  more  or  less  unserviceable,  and 
at  last  millwrights  began  to  recognize  that  they 
were  increasing  the  pressure  per  square  inch  upon 
the  step  to  an  inordinate  degree,  and  that  the  ver- 
tical bearing  should  be  constructed  by  the  same 
rules  of  proportion  that  govern  all  others.  For 
light  shafts  it  has  been  found  sufficient  to  support 
the  end  with  a  vertical  pillow-block  carrying  in  its 
lower  end  a  flat  steel  step  the  diameter  of  the  shaft, 
wtiile  the  shaft  end  is  also  shod  with  hardened 
steel  and  cut  with  cross-grooves.  The  ball  and 
socket  of  the  pillow-block  insure  a  good  bearing  be- 
tween the  hardened  surfaces,  and  the  grooves  ad- 
mit sufficient  oil.  But  in  many  cases  the  diameter 
of  the  shaft  is  not  enough  to  support  the  weight 
that  it  has  to  carry  without  incurring  too  great  a 
pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  step.  In  sudi  an 
event  it  is  best  to  separate  the  two  functions  of  the 
bottom  bearing,  and  to  prevent  lateral  movement 
of  the  shaft  by  a  vertical  pillow-block  placed  imme- 
diately above  the  step,  whose  office  it  then  becomes 
properly  to  sustain  the  superincumbent  weight. 

An  excellent  step  for  tUs  purpose  may  be  made  as  shown  in  Figs.  4026  aud  4027.  The  lower  end 
of  the  shaft  is  shaped  to  a  square,  which  fits  loosely  into  a  corresponding  socket  in  a  cast-iron  disk.^, 
faced  on  its  lower  side,  and  provided  with  crossing  grooves  £!£!  for  oil.  This  disk  abuts  against  a 
similar  piece  By  of  square  horizontal  section,  turned  true  on  top  and  terminating  below  in  a  convex 
surface,  rocking  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  C  in  which  the  step  is  contained.  £  is  provided  with  a 
centre-hole,  met  by  others  drilled  in  from  its  periphery,  which  serve  to  convey  oil  to  its  centre.    The 
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surrounding  box  C  is  filled  with  oil,  which  finds  its  way  into  the  holes  i>,  and  is  pumped  up  by  the 
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centrifugal  action  of  the  grooves  EE^  and  distributed  over  the  wearing  surfaces ;  while  the  convexi- 
ty of  the  loose  piece  B  enables  it  to  present  a  perfect  bearing  to  the  fixed  disk  A^  and  its  square  sec- 
tion prevents  it  from  turning.  If  the  velocity  of  the  shaft  be  not  excessive,  and  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  on  the  step  be  not  over  60  lbs.,  the  durability  of  the  step  will  be  practically  endless. 
Under  this  pressure  the  disks  never  touch,  but  are  constantly  kept  apart  by  a  film  of  oil.  Steps 
thus  made  by  Messrs.  William  Sellers  &  Co.  have  been  found,  we  arc  informed,  after  26  years'  con- 
stant running,  still  to  show  the  tool-marks  of  the  lathe  in  which  the  wearing  surfaces  were  trued  up. 
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Id  proportioninic  such  u  step,  [t  is  only  necessary  to  divide  tbo  total  wdght  to  rest  on  it  bj  50,  mul- 

Uplj  bj  U.Sa4,  and  extract  tbe  squai-c  root  of  the  quotient,  and  the  reeult  will  be  the  diameter  required. 

Examplt.—7a  find  diamelei'  of  elcp  tor  a  4-iac)i  shaft  30  ft.  bigb,  carTrine  1,000  IbB.  wcigfat  oi 

3770 
gears  and  couplings;  Total  wciglit  of  abart  and  attachmenla,  aay  2,770  lba.[  then— — —  = 

70.B3,  and  VWM  =  8.4  inches  =  diameter  of  step  required.  C.  H.,  Jr. 

STONE,  AHTLFICIAL,     Sec  Co.icbeib  and  Ceuents. 

STOMB-BREAKER.     See  Ureiker  ok  Cbdebeh. 

STONE-CAIIVIMG  MACHINE.  A  machine  for  earring  panels  and  mouldings  on  stone  b;  means 
of  ft  diamond  tool.  I^lg.  40^8  represents  an  apparatus  of  tbis  diss,  which  consista  of  an  ii'OD  frame 
holding  ■  table  •rhich  can  be  raised  and  lowei'ed  b;  turning  the  handle  seen  at  the  upper  rigfat-buuJ 
oorner.  this  connecting  with  tbo  screw  seen  under  the  table,  while  the  stone  to  be  shaped  is  laid  on 
top.  The  diamond  drill  is  connected  with  a,  vertical  aiis,  rapiilly  I'otated  bj  meant  of  tbe  belt  teen 
at  the  top  of  the  machine.  The  universal  joint,  by  means  of  which  connection  is  made  with  the 
drill  to  this  moving  aiis,  consists  of  a  spiral  steel  band,  which  may  be  turned  at  ft  right  angle  to  the 


original  axis.  In  tbe  engniTin<!;  tbe  drill  is  rcprei^enied  in  an  oblique  position,  cutting  a  p«atc  with 
moulding  in  tbe  surface  of  a  stone.  The  whole  system  to  which  the  rotating  diamond  diill  is  at- 
tached can  be  moved  from  ri^hl  to  left  by  hand,  while  an  automatic  motion  may  be  thrown  on,  mov- 
ing it  forward  and  backward.  The  croM-bare  gi<ing  it  steadineira  are  provided  with  friction-rollen 
running  at  the  sides,  supporting  guide-pieces,  which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  uprights  at  tbe  four 
comers  of  the  frame.  One  of  these  ia  represented  removed  in  order  better  to  eipose  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  working  pai'ls  in  the  centre.  The  automatic  feed,  giving  the  forward  and  backward 
movement  to  the  drill,  is  seen  at  the  left ;  the  pulley  at  the  eilrcuie  end  turns  a  long  screw,  tho  roti- 
tion  of  which  may  be  reversed  by  the  motion  of  a  crank  :  the  screw  is  situated  behind  two  horiz.in- 
tal  sliding  bars,  and  works  in  a  sliding  nut  attached  to  the  drill  support,  which  follows  the  motion 
of  the  sliding  nnt. 

STONE-CUTTERS'  TOOLS.  fFor  stone-sawa,  see  Pawb.)  Formerly  stone-cutters'  tools  were 
made  of  iron  with  steel  edges  ;  the  modem  practice  ia  to  make  them  wholly  of  steel. 

The  doufile-faee  hammer,  Fig.  4029,  is  a  heavy  tool  weigliing  from  20  to  30  lbs.,  used  for  roughly 
shaping  Blonea  ns  they  come  from  the  quarrv  and  for  knocking  off  projections.  This  Is  used  only 
for  the  roughest  work.  The  faee-hammer.  Fig.  4030,  has  one  blunt  and  one  cutting  end,  and  is  usod 
for  the  asme  purpoae  as  the  double-face  hammer,  where  lees  weight  is  required.  The  cuttin:;  end  i* 
used  tor  roughly  squaring  stonee  preparatoiy  to  the  uae  of  finer  tools.  The  cant.  Fig.  4031,  hm 
one  blunt  and  one  pyramidal  or  pointed  end.  It  weighs  frtmi  IS  to  20  lbs.  Used  in  quarries  f(>r 
roughly  shaping  stone  for  transportallon.  The  piet.  Fig.  4032,  somewhat  resemblee  the  pick  used 
in  digging,  and  is  used  for  rough  dressing,  mostly  on  limestone  and  Handstonc.  Its  length  varies 
from  la  to  24  in.,  tbe  thickness  at  the  eye  being  about  2  in.  The  azt  or  petiAhammir,  Fig. 
4033,  has  two  opposite  cutting  edges.  It  is  used  for  making  drafts  around  the  arris  or  edge  of  stonee, 
■ad  in  reducing  faces  and  sometimes  joints  to  a  level.  ltd  length  ia  about  10  in.  and  tbe  catting 
edge  abnut  4  in.  It  is  used  after  the  point  and  before  the  patent  hammer.  The  iooOiJoe,  Fig.  4034. 
is  like  the  oie,  ciocpt  tluit  its  cutting  eriges  are  divided  into  teeth,  the  number  of  which  varies  with 
the  kind  of  work  required.  This  inol  is  not  uaed  in  i;ran>te  and  gneiss  cutting.  The  btah-haiami^, 
l;'ig,  4i)3"p,  is  a  square  prism  of  slocl  nlioac  ends  are  cut  into  a  number  of  pyramidal  points.    The 
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l«Dgth  of  the  hunmer  is  from  4  to  8  in.  and  the  cutting  fuK  from  S  to  4  in.  squai'e.  The  pOJDtii 
vai7  in  number  and  tize  nith  the  wofk  to  be  done^  One  end  is  sometiuieE  made  with  a.  cutlinj' 
edge  like  that  of  the  aii'.  The  a-andall,  Fig.  40S6,  is  a  malleable-iron  bar  about  Z  ft.  long,  slighlly 
Oatleoed  at  one  end.  In  this  end  is  a  slot,  S  in.  long  aod  thi-ee-eighths  of  an  inch  wide.  Through 
this  alot  are  passed  ten  doubied-headcd  points  of  quarter- iucli  square  oleel,  i  in,  long,  which  are  held 
in  pt«ce  bj  a  key.  The  patent  hammer,  t^g.  4037,  is  a  double-headed  tool  so  formed  as  to  hold  at 
«ach  end  a  set  of  wide  thin  chisels.  The  tool  is  in  two  parl«,  which  are  held  (ogclber  by  the  bolts 
'  which  bold  the  chisels.  Lateral  motion  is  prevented  by  four  guanis  on  one  of  the  |>iecea.  The  tool 
withmtt  the  teeth  is  ^  x  Si  x  li  iu-  1'lie  teeth  are  9}  in.  wide.  Thdr  IhiclineBa  varies  from  one- 
twelfth  to  one-Biith  of  an  inch.    This  tool  is  used  for  giving  a  finish  to  the  surface  of  stones. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  ai*  two-handed,  or  require  both  hands  of  the  workman  to  use  thetn. 
The  rctnuining  tools  to  be  described  require  the  use  of  only  oue  hand  for  each.  The  Aand-Aammer, 
Fig,  403S,  weighing  from  2  lo  6  \bs.,  \b  used  in  drilling  holes  and  in  pointing  and  chiseling  the  harder 
rocks.    The  maiUt,  Fig.  403U,  is  used  where  the  softer  limestones  and  aandstones  are  to  be  cut.    The 
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pilMHff  rimel,  fig.  4040,  Is  usually  of  14-ineh  octajonal  steel,  spread  on  the  eutllnp  end  torn  rectangle 
of  t  X  24  in.  It  is  used  to  make  a  well-defined  edge  to  the  face  ot  a  atone,  a  line  being  marked 
on  the  joint  surfaoe,  to  which  the  chisel  is  applied,  and  the  portion  of  the  stone  outside  of  the  line 
broken  off  by  a  blow  with  the  hanrf-liammer  on  the  head  of  the  chisel.  The  point.  Fig.  4CMl,iB  made 
of  a  round  or  octagonal  rod  of  steel,  from  1  in.  to  I  in.  diameter.  It  is  made  about  12  in.  long, 
witli  one  end  lironirht  to  a  point.  It  is  used  until  its  length  is  reduced  to  about  6  in.  It  ia  employed 
for  dressing  off  tlie  irregular  surface  of  stones,  either  for  a  permanent  finish  or  preparatory  to  the 
use  of  the  axe.  According  to  the  hardness  ot  the  stone,  either  the  band-hammer  or  mallet  is  used 
with  it.  The  eUtd,  Rg.  4042,  of  round  steel  of  |  to  )  in.  diameter  and  about  10  in.  long,  with  one 
end  brought  to  a  cutting  edge  from  ^  in.  to  2  in.  wide,  is  used  for  cutting  drafts  or  mai^ins  on  the 
face  of  stones.  The  InaHi^uel,  Pig.  4043,  is  the  same  as  the  chisel,  except  that  the  cutting  edge  is 
divided  into  teeth.  It  is  used  only  on  marble  and  Bandetonca,  The  tp/iOing  ehuel,  Fig  4044,  is  used 
chiefly  on  the  softer  stratified  stones,  and  sometimes  on  fine  architectural  carvings  in  pranite.  The 
pl-ag,  a  truncated  wedge  ot  steel,  and  Ihe/eaihefi,  ot  half-round  malleable  iron,  Fig,  4045,  are  used 
for  splitting  unatratieed  stone.  A  row  of  holes  is  made  with  the  drill.  Fig.  4046,  on  the  line  on 
which  the  fracture  is  to  be  made.  In  each  of  these  holes  two  feathers  arc  inserted,  and  the  plugs 
lightly  driven  in  between  them.  The  plugs  are  then  gradually  driven  home  by  light  blows  of  the 
liand-hammer  on  each  in  luecesaion  until  the  stone  splits. 

In  architectural  carving,  a  variety  of  chisels  of  different  forma  arc  used.  For  most  of  these  no 
speeifie  names  exist,  and  their  shapes  are  varied  with  the  special  work  lo  be  done. 

Tlie  foregoing  article  is  abridired  from  a  paper  on  the  "  Nomenclatur*  of  Building  Stones  and  of 
litono  Masonry,"  by  Messrs,  Croes,  Merrill,  and  Van  Winkle,  in  the  TransarHo  *  of  the  Ameriean 
Sacieti)  of  Civil  Enffineeit,  November,  1817. 

STONE-CUTTING.  (See  also  M»bonrv  and  SronK-CrTTCTB'  Tools  )  All  Floncs  used  in  building 
come  under  one  ot  three  classes,  viz, :  1.  Rough  stones  that  are  used  us  they  come  from  the  quarrv  ; 
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2.  Stones  roughly  squared  and  dressed ;  8.  Stones  accurately  squared  and  finely  dressed.  In  prac- 
tice, the  line  of  scpanition  between  them  is  not  very  diitinctly  marked,  but  one  class  gradually 
merges  into  the  next. 

Ututguared  Sloneg^  or  Rubble. — ^This  class  covers  all  stones  which  are  used  as  they  come  from  the 
quarry,  without  other  preparation  than  the  removal  of  very  acute  angles  and  excessive  projections 
I'rom  the  general  figure.  The  tenn  "  backing  "  which  is  frequently  applied  to  this  class  of  stone  is 
inappropriate,  as  it  properly  designates  material  used  in  a  certain  relative  position  in  a  wall,  whereas 
stones  of  this  kind  may  be  used  in  any  position. 

Squared  Sljnes. — This  class  covers  all  stones  that  are  roughly  squared  and  roughly  dressed  on 
beds  and  joints.  The  dressing  is  usually  done  with  the  face-hammer  or  the  axe,  or  in  soft  stones 
with  the  tooth-hammer.  In  gneiss  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  the  point  sometimes.  The  distinction 
between  this  class  and  the  third  lies  in  the  degree  of  closeness  of  the  joints  which  is  demanded. 
Where  the  dressing  on  the  joints  is  such  that  the  distance  between  the  general  planes  of  the  surfaces 
of  adjoining  stones  is  half  an  inch  or  more,  the  stones  properly  belong  to  this  class.  Three  sub- 
divisions of  this  class  may  be  made,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  face  of  the  stone : 

(a.)  Quany-faced  stones  are  those  whose  faces  are  left  untouched  as  they  come  from  the  quarr}'. 
(b.)  PUcJied-fctced  stones  are  those  on  which  the  arris  is  clearly  defined  by  a  line  beyond  which  the 
i-ock  is  cut  away  by  the  pitching  chisel,  so  as  to  give  edges  that  are  approximately  true.  («.)  Drafted 
stones  are  those  on  which  the  face  is  surrounded  by  a  cliisel-draft,  the  space  inside  the  draft  being 
left  rough.  Ordinarily,  however,  this  is  done  only  on  stones  in  whicii  the  cutting  of  the  joints  is  such 
as  to  exclude  them  from  this  class.  In  ordering  stones  of  this  class,  the  specifications  should  always 
state  the  width  of  the  bed  and  end  joints  which  are  expected,  and  how  far  the  surface  of  the  face 
may  project  beyond  the  plane  of  the  edge.  In  practice  the  projection  varies  between  1  in.  and  6  in. 
It  should  also  be  specified  whether  or  not  the  faces  are  to  be  drafted. 

CiU  Slones. — This  class  covers  all  squared  stones  with  smoothly-dressed  beds  and  joints.  As  a 
rule,  all  the  edges  of  cut  stones  are  di*afted,  and  between  the  drafts  the  stone  is  smoothly  dressed. 
The  face,  however,  is  often  left  rough,  when  the  constructions  are  massive.  In  architecture  there  are 
a  great  many  ways  in  which  the  faces  of  cut  stone  may  be  dressed,  but  the  following  are  those  that 
will  usually  be  met  in  engineering  work :  (a.)  Rough-pointed,  When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  an 
inch  or  more  from  the  face  of  a  stone,  it  is  done  by  the  pick  or  heavy  points  until  the  projections 
vary  from  \  in.  to  1  in.  The  stone  is  then  said  to  be  rom^h-pointed.  This  operation  precedes  all 
others  in  dressing  lunestone  and  granite.  (6.)  Fine-pointea,  If  a  smoother  finish  is  desired,  rough- 
pointing  is  followed  by  fine-pointing,  which  is  done  with  a  fine  point.  It  is  only  used  where  the 
finish  made  by  it  is  to  be  final,  and  never  as  a  preparation  for  final  finish  by  another  tool,  (e.)  Cretn- 
dolled.  This  is  only  a  speedy  method  of  pointing,  the  effect  being  the  same  as  fine-pointing,  except 
that  the  dots  on  the  stone  are  more  regular.  The  variations  of  level  are  about  one^ighth  of  an  inch, 
and  the  rows  are  made  parallel.  When  other  rows,  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  are  introduced,  the 
stone  is  said  to  be  erosa-crandaUcd.  (d.)  Axed  or  pene-hammereaj  and paicnt-hammered.  These  two 
vary  only  in  the  degree  of  smoothness  of  the  surface  which  is  produced.  The  number  of  blades  In  a 
patent  hammer  varies  from  6  to  12  to  the  inch,  and  in  precise  specifications  the  number  of  cuts  to 
the  inch  must  be  stated,  such  as  d-cut,  8-cut,  10-cut,  12-cut.  The  effect  of  axing  is  to  cover  the  sur- 
face with  chisel-marks,  which  are  made  parallel  as  far  as  practicable.  Axing  is  a  final  finish,  (e.) 
Toothroatcd.  The  tooth-axe  is  practically  a  number  of  points,  and  it  leaves  the  surface  of  a  stone  in 
the  same  condition  as  fine-pointing.  It  is  usually,  however,  only  a  preparation  for  bush-hammering, 
and  the  work  is  then  done  without  regard  to  effect  so  long  as  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  suffidently 
leveled.  (/.)  BuahJiammered.  The  roughnesses  of  a  stone  are  pounded  off  by  the  bush-hammer,  and 
the  stone  is  then  said  to  be  **  bushed.*'  This  kind  of  finish  is  dangerous  on  sandstone,  as  experience 
has  proved  that  sandstone  thus  treated  is  very  apt  to  scale.  In  dressing  limestone  which  is  to  have 
a  bush-hammered  finish,  the  usual  sequence  of  operations  is :  Ist,  rou^-pointing ;  2d,  tooth-axing ; 
3d,  bush-hammering,  {g,)  Rubbed,  In  dressing  sandstone  and  marble,  it  is  very  common  to  give 
the  stone  a  plane  surface  at  once  by  the  use  of  the  stone-saw.  Any  roughnesses  left  by  the  saw  are 
removed  by  rubbing  with  grit  or  sandstone.  Such  stones,  therefore,  have  no  margins.  They  are 
frequently  used  in  arohitecture  for  string-courses,  lintels,  door- jambs,  etc. ;  and  they  are  also  well 
adapted  for  use  in  facing  the  walls  of  lock-chambers,  and  in  other  localities  where  a  stone  surface  is 
liable  to  be  rubbed  by  vessels  or  other  moving  boilics.  (h.)  Diamond  panels.  Sometimes  the  space 
between  the  margins  is  sunk  immediately  adjoining  them,  and  then  rises  gradually  until  the  four 
planes  form  an  apex  at  the  middle  of  the  panel.  Such  panels  are  called  diamond  panels,  and,  in  the 
cose  described,  the  panel  is  a  sunk  diamond  panel.  When  the  surface  of  the  stone  rises  gradually 
from  the  inner  lines  of  the  margins  to  the  middle  of  the  panel,  it  is  called  a  raised  diamond  panel. 
Both  kinds  of  finish  are  common  on  bridge-quoins  and  similar  work.  The  details  of  this  method  of 
dressing  should  be  given  in  the  specifications. 

The  foregoing  article  is  abridged  from  a  paper  on  the  "  Nomenclature  of  Building  Stones  and  of 
Stone  Masonry,'*  by  Messrs.  Groes,  Merrill,  and  Van  Winkle,  in  the  Traneaeliona  of  the  Ameriean 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers^  November,  1877. 

STOVES  AND  HEATING  FURNACES.  Fircplaces.— In  private  dwellings,  where  changes  of 
temperature  are  so  frequent,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  keep  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  several 
dwelling-rooms  independent  of  each  other.  On  this  account  the  open  fireplace  has  always  held  its  own 
as  being  the  most  convenient.  With  an  open  fireplace,  a  velocity  will  frequently  prevail  in  the  chim- 
ney  of  10  ft.,  and  in  some  instances  of  16  ft.  per  second,  thus  causing,  with  a  flue  14  in.  by  9  in.,  the 
removal  of  from  80,000  to  45,000  cub.  ft.  per  second.  But  as  a  rule  there  is  no  provision  whatever 
made  for  replacing  the  air  thus  removed.  The  hotter  we  make  the  fire,  the  more  heated  air  do  we 
send  up  the  chimney,  and  the  more  cold  air  do  we  bring  in  to  supply  its  place.  Careful  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  with  an  ordiniry  open  fireplace  five-sixths  of  the  heat  passes  up  the  chim- 
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nef.  The  way  in  nbich  such  a  fireplace  ids  to  create  circulalioa  of  air  in  a  room  with  cloned 
doors  and  windows  is  as  follows;  The  air  is  drawn  along  the  flour  toward  the  grate;  it  is  then 
warmed  by  the  radiollng  heat  of  the  fire,  and  part  is  carried  up  the  chimney  with  the  smoke,  while 
the  remainder  flows  upward  near  the  chimney -breast  to  the  uciliug,  and,  as  it  cooIh  in  its  progress 
tonsi'd  the  opposite  wall,  descends  to  tbt.-  floor,  to  be  again  drown  toward  the  Greplaoe.  It  follows 
tram  this  that^  with  an  open  fireplace  in  a  i«oui,  the  beit  position  in  which  to  deliver  the  fresh  air  re- 
qjired  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  has  passed  up  the  chimney  is  at  aouie  conrcnieat  point  in  the 
chimney-breast,  between  the  chimney-piece  and  (he  top  of  the  room  ;  for  the  air  thus  falls  into  the 
upward  current,  and  mixes  with  the  air  of  the  room  without  perceptible  dtaturbance. 

The  principle  of  Galton'R  ventilating  fireplace,  Fig.  4047,  is  derived  from  these  conside rations. 
Fi-esh  air  is  admitted  at  the  back,  where  It  is  wanned  by  a  laige  heating  surface,  and  then  canled  by 
a  flue,  adjacent  to  the  chimney-flue,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  where  it  Bows  into  llie  currents 
which  already  exist  in  the  room.  The  fireplace  prcsei've?  an  e<juable  temperature  all  over  the  room, 
uud  provides  a  lai^e  amount  of  fresh  warmed  air.  Ucn.  Jlorin's  experiments  on  this  ventilating  fire- 
place showed  thai,  with  the  ordinary  fii-eplocc,  the  heat  utilized  in  a  room  amounted  only  to  0.12G  of 
the  heat  given  off  from  fuel,  while  in  Galton's  ventilating  fireplace  the  heat  utilized  in  a  room  ro»c 
to  O.Sfifi  of  the  heat  ^vcn  ofT  from  the  fuel.  Therefore,  to  produce  the  same  de{.^ree  of  warmth  in  a 
room.  Gallon's  fireplace  rcquii-es  only  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  coal  requii-cd  by  an  ordinary 
fireplace.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  every  flreplace  should 
^^''-  be  lumisbed  with  some  means  of  admitting  fresh  wai-med  air. 

I'lRGTLACE  Hkatcrb, — IilrcpUce  heaters  originated  in  the  so-called 
I^trohe  stove  in  Baltiniore,  Ud.  -,  and  one  of  (lie  earliest  American 


patents  fur  this  mode  of  warming  was  that  gr^fiied  tc  S.  B.  SextoTi 
in  I80U.  In  ^is  healer  there  was  a  so-called  fuel-magazine,  the  coal 
in  which  when  the  healer  was  in  operation  was  colirely  burning;  fo 
that  the  device  therefore  differed  from  the  modem  typo  of  magazine  beater.  (See  "  Base-bumins 
Stoves"  in  this  article.)  The  heater  was  set  flush  with  the  wall,  and  was  intended  to  warm  the  room 
in  which  it  was  placed  as  well  aa  the  apartinontB  above.  Heaters  were  afterward  made  differing 
from  Sexton's  mainly  in  that  they  protnided  iuto  the  room.  In  1868,  or  thereabouts,  magazines 
such  as  are  used  in  outstanding  stoves  were  combined  with  fireplace  heaters,  thus  rendering  the  lat- 
ter more  effectire. 

The  essential  points  of  a  fireplace  heater  consist  of  a  fuel-magazine  fed  from  the  top  or  upper 
pirt,  a  firo-pot,  and  a  grate  benenth.  tipace  is  left  between  the  surface  of  the  grate  and  the  lower 
[>art  of  the  fire-pot  sufficient  to  admit  of  cleaning  the  fire. 

The  general  arrangement  of  an  improved  form  of  heater  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  40S1.  The 
circulation  of  the  smoke  from  the  fire-pot  through  the  side  flues  B,  and  thence  up  the  rear  flue  C,  is 
shown  In  the  diagram.  Fig.  4048.  These  flues  are  incloHod  in  the  air-chamber  and  hot  the  air  there- 
in, tho  warmed  current  passing  up  the  encasing  pipes  aa  shown  in  Ki^.  4049  and  40MI.  The  Bristow 
flreplaoe  beater,  made  by  the  Bristow  Stove  Company  of  New  York,  is  represented  in  Fig.  40BI,  and 
is  an  example  of  one  of  the  most  improved  forms.  The  construction  is  clear  from  the  illustration, 
and  the  heated  air  follows  the  course  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

Stoves. — Stoves  in  llie  United  States  are  of  great  diversity  of  forms,  of  cast  iron,  shed  iron,  and 
sometimes  of  soapatone.  Iron  stoves  especially  for  burning  coal  are  oommonly  lined  witb  flre-brieh, 
wliiob  not  only  increases  their  dumbiiitj,  but  prevents  the  metal  from  being  overheated.    They  heat 
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b;  radiation  in  ail  directions  from  tlieir  surface ;  the;  also  bent  the  air,  iibicfa,  rising  into  the  upper 

Salt  ot  the  room,  la  diOnBcd  bj  circulation.  Where  a  room  is  light,  with  no  loss  of  heat  by  out- 
awing  ur,  and  the  smoke  escapes  into  the  chimney  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  the  store  be- 
comes the  perfection  of  economy  in  heating.  The  desirable  points  in  storcl  are  automatic  r^alation 
of  the  draught,  accurate  litting  of  the  parta,  inclosuro  of  the  fire-spuce  with  slow  conductors,  and  the 
bringing  of  all  the  heat«d  jiroiiucta  of  combustion  in  contact  «itb  the  lai^csC  possible  absorbing  and 
radiating  metallic  surface,  so  that  the  iron  nil)  give  out  its  narmth  at  a  io*  temperature. 

BoK-b'irninij  Slovei  Hie  simply  surfnoe-buniing  stoves  proiided  with  a  magazine  tor  rcaeire  coal, 
suspended  from  and  within  the  centre  of  the  upper  section,  and  reselling  to  a  point  4  to  S  in.  above 


the  lop  plane  of  the  fire-chamber.  Such  constructions  were  patented  both  in  France  and  England 
by  a  Ur.  Walker  as  early  as  IS40. 

Id  I8!I2  Dr.  Eliphalct  Kolt  patented  and  manufactured  to  a  considerable  eitent  a  oanslruction 
known  as  the  "NoW  stove,"  Fig.  4IJ52.  This  was  a  true  "base-burner,"  because  it  burned  at  the 
base  only.  The  outlet  from  the  fire-chamber  was  about  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  grate,  and 
the  products  of  combustion  passed  downward,  thence  horizontally  through  this  outlet  to  the  exit-pipe. 

The  next  stove  of  this  cla.»s  that  appeared  was  also  a  true  "base-burner"  for  tlie  same  reason; 
the  fire  burned  at  and  from  the  baM.     It  W3S  patented  by  Dennis  0.  Liltlcfield,  and  is  represented 
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in  Kg.  4068.  The  magaiine  fire-pot  A  ie  a  cnntinuouB  cylinder  of  nearly  imiforai  sjM,  aupported 
upoD  X  floor  or  ring,  in  the  centre  of  which  ia  pUced  the  gr'ate.  This  cylinder  U  Eurrouniled  by  a 
cose  of  partly  tafit  and  partly  ehect  Itod,  with  an  intervening  cliamber  of  2  to  4  ia.,  depending  upon 
Ihe  eizc  of  the  stove.  The  lower  portion  of  the  cylinder,  for  6  to  8  in.  in  height  from  the  base,  is 
provided  with  wed|^shaped  slots  tapering  npwanj,  which  leaves  Inra  or  fingers  tapering  downward, 


BtoTC,  and  oppoute  to  these  slota,  there  are  placed  in  the  outer  caee  windows  of  mica  for  iLluiiiination 
from  the  incandegcuDC  coal  thus  eipoacil.  A  fire  can  be  retained  in  this  stove  from  fl  to  12  days 
without  attention,  and  without  Ihe  (vngumption  of  much  coal  oithc  radiation  of  much  beat- 
Moat  "  baae-buniere,"  or  more  properly  "  magaiine  stoves,"  have  been  greatly  improved  bj  the  in- 
troduction of  what  are  known  as  the  "  anli-clinlicr  "  devices  patented  by  Foster,  Uoorc,  Frost,  Hunt, 
nod  Pci-rj.  The  csaential  features  of  these  devices  are  as  follows :  I.  Placing  the  ^'rale  in  a  plane 
below  the  l>ase  of  the  fire-pot,  so  that  a  alieer  can  l>e  passed  over  the  surface  of  ihe  former,  for  Ihe 
purpose  of  removing  clinkers  and  other  refuse ;  2.  Construcling  a  space  between  the  ei^  of  (be 
grate  and  the  wall  of  the  store,  through  which  this  refuse  may  drop  into  the  ash-pan  ;  3.  Construct- 
ing the  grate  to  rotate  and  dump ;  4,  Placing  in  the  outer  case  mica  windows  for  illumination  fi-om 
the  incandescent  coals  that  are  exposed  in  the  space  between  the  pot  and  the  grate.    The  special 

WB4. 
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advantagca  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a  magarine  for  reserve  fuel  are :  1 .  The  aavmg  of  labor 
bj  the  infrequent  requirement  to  supply  fuel ;  2.  The  regularity  and  uniformity  with  which  it  is 
fed  to  the  fire;  3.  The  perpetuity  of  the  fire.  The  principle  has  frequently  been  applied  to  cooking 
stoves  with  practical  success  ;  but  they  have  never  become  popular. 

The  stove  illustrated  in  Fig.  40^4  cootains  ibese  improvements,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of 
the  best  class  of  tlie  modem  AineHcan  magimne  slove. 

CoOKiKa  Stoves. — The  term  "range"  is  eoiiim  only  applied  in  this  country  to  cooking  stoves  bricked 
in  at  the  sides,  or  otherwise  permanently  built  into  the  house.  The  ordinary  range  ia  simply  a  flre- 
chamber  lined  with  fire-brick,  and  having  at  one  side  a  water-back  or  iron  chamber  through  which 
water  is  conducted  to  be  healed  on  its  passage  for  household  uses.  The  ovens  are  usually  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  fire-chamber,  and  arc  provided  with  dampers  which  allow  the  beat  to  pass  around 
them  or  be  shut  off  as  desired.  Some  ranges  arc  constructed  with  so-called  elevated  ovens,  these 
compartments  being  placed  over  the  range  and  heated  by  suitable  6ues.  Ranges  have  fiat  tops,  in 
which  are  apertures  of  various  shapes  to  enable  cooking  vessels  and  implements  to  be  adjusted  to 
tbe  fire. 

Cookin);  stoves  proper  arc  portable,  and  need  only  suitable  connection  with  the  water-pipes  and 
chimney-flues  to  render  them  ready  for  immediate  use.    They  eiist  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  Ihe 
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United  Stktw,  and  a  grtttt  amount  of  ingeouit;  hu  been  cipendcd  in  the  tmpni'innent  of  tiieir  con- 
atructiCHi.    Tbe  two  tonnB  presented  In  llgg.  406b  and  40Cfi  are  representaCire  of  the  cIum. 

llg.  10E6  is  the  Burke  patent  hot-air  cooking  stove,  manufaotured  bj  UeBire.  Burke  k  Oonway  of 
New  York.    j1  is  tbe  flre-box,  with  a  portion  of  tbe  interior  wall  of  the  front  air-chamber  ramoTed ; 

B  is  the  top  Mnoke- 
•»"■  Sue ;     C,    ilie    end 

smoke-flue ;  D,  the 
bottom  smoke-flue: 
a;  the  amokc-pipe, 
CJnvejing  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  lo 
the  cbimnejr;  f,  tlie 
re^ialcrthrough  whicit 
the  air  is  admitted  lo 
the  hot-air  diamber 
G,  Burrounding  tbe 
lire-box.  HwtiieUai 
bot-air  chamber ;  i, 
the  back  hot-air  chain- 
i>cr,  from  which  the 
liot  air  pasMS  direcllj 
into  the  oven  thrauj^ 
the  perforated  distrib- 
uting interior  back- 
oTen  plate  31.  ^f  is 
theinteiior  front-oren 
hot-air  distribulin;; 
plale.  It  is  the  lower 
front  hoMir  diamber, 
whence  the  hot  air  is 
drawn  through  the  au- 
tomate damper  T  to 
the  fire  to  support 
eoTubustion,  and  is 
thence  carried  aroand 
the  orcu  to  the  chim- 
n^v.  W  is  the  ash-rifter;  X,  the  asb^lrawer;  and  Y.  the  hot  elosot.  In  the  engraring  the  white 
aiTowB  indicate  the  circulation  of  the  hot  nir,  and  the  dark  ones  that  of  the  products  of  combustion. 

Fig.  40Ee  reprcHenls  the  Uagee  oooking  store,  made  b;  the  Magce  Furnace  Companji  of  Boston, 
Mass.  The  different 
parts  are  named  in  the 
enitraring.  Air  is  ad- 
iiiitted  into  a  chamber 
tormed  by  the  auxiliary 
plates  A,  and  thence, 
after  it  becomes  heat- 
ed, it  passes  through 
the  tubes  S  into  the 
oven  at  <7.  After  trav- 
ursing  the  oren  the 
air  Is  drawn  into  the 
hack  of  the  fire-pot 
throuf;h  apertures  in 
the  plate  M 

Oai-StoBrB.— Attach. 
ments  lo  illuminating 
Hitaresforsimpleheat- 
ing,  as  of  watet  or  food, 
undoubted!]'  somewhat 
preceded  the  larger  em- 
ploymcnt  of  gas,  either 
for  general  cooking 
purposes  or  for  warm- 
ing. Tiie  natural  suc- 
cession has  been  tlic 
construction  of  appa- 
ratus for  intense  and 
direct  heat  for  the 
preparation  of  food, 
and  for  continued  and 
diffused  heat  for  wann- 
ing alone.  Sudi  apparatus  has  taken  sliape  in  a  wide  range  of  gaa-atoves,  designed  and  adapted 
for  their  special  uses ;   gas  reflectors  or  radiators ;   and  special  fixtures  for  heating  in  the  form 
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of  gas-logs,  BO  called,  being  semblances  of  fuel  in  log  form  in  metal,  asbestos,  etc.,  and  supplied 
with  gas-piping,  for  fireplace  use.  Such  use  of  gas,  and  hence  the  manufacture  of  conveniences 
therefor,  appear  to  be  in  the  main  confined  to  the  United  States,  especially  as  regards  the  larger 
forms  of  apparatus.  Nearly  all  gas-stoves  involve  modifications  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  by  means  of 
wlilch  air  is  allowed  to  mingle  with  and  thus  increase  the  heat  of  the  flame.  It  is  yet  a  matter  of 
some  doubt  whether  the  products  of  combustion,  as  occun'ing  under  circumstances  where  the  direct 
flames  of  the  burning  gas  impinge  upon  metal  surfaces,  are  not  a  source  of  contamination  from  the 
lai'ge  number  of  particles  set  free,  which  more  or  less  seriously  affect  the  air  of  our  rooms.  The 
requisites  deemed  essential  by  the  judges  at  the  Centennial  Elxhibition  to  secure  approval  and  award 
were  such  thorough  construction  of  parts  as  to  render  the  escape  of  gas  before  reaching  the  burner 
impossible,  such  adjustment  of  jets  as  to  secure  a  full  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  flame,  and  such  dispo- 
sition of  the  flame  as  to  prevent  the  superheating  of  larr;e  metal  surfaces.  The  gas-stoves  manufac- 
tured in  Philadelphia  in  a  variety  of  forms  have  the  serviceable  and  attractive  feature,  as  applied  to 
warming  purposes,  of  a  burnished  reflecting  surface,  heightening  in  marked  degree  the  radiating 
power,  and  lending  an  effect  of  geniality,  of  which  this  fonn  of  heating  apparatus  was  previously 
quite  barren.  It  is  probable  that  efforts  to  increase  the  completeness  of  combustion  and  the  radiating 
effect  will  t>e  in  the  future  the  direction  in  which  improvement  will  be  made.  That  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  cheaper  gases  for  consumption  in  this  way  may  yet  be  furnished  in  convenient  form,  is 
also  a  desideratum  toward  which  effort  will  no  doubt  be  directed.  A  lessened  cost  of  fixtures  is  also 
to  be  aimed  at 

HoT-AiR  FuRKACGS. — Thc  requirements  of  a  furnace  per  sc  are  determined  by  certain  well-ascer- 
tained data  ia  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and  philosophy  ;  and  as  from  time  to  time  these  data  have  been 
established,  the  effort  in  the  construction  of  hot-air  furnaces  has  been  to  give  them  recognition  and 
adaptation.  Some  of  these  determining  facts,  as  affecting  construction  and  associate  conditions,  are 
worthy  of  a  brief  enumeration  as  the  rationale  of  the  somewhat  rigorous  demands  made  by  the  judges 
of  Group  XIV.  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  upon  all  furnaces  exhibited.  Among  them  are :  1.  The 
ascertained  power  of  very  highly  heated  metal  and  other  surfaces  to  slightly  abstract  the  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere — in  other  words,  to  promote  evaporation  and  to  certainly  change  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  air  by  expansion;  2.  The  ascertained. capacity  of  combustion  to  produce  from  fuel, 
notably  from  anthracite  ooal,  large  amounts  of  carbonic-acid  and  carbonic-oxide  gases,  with  sulphur- 
ous add  and  water  vapor:  8.  The  fact  that,  when  the  combustion  of  anthracite  is  complete,  the 
products  are  carbonio-acid  gas  and  water,  with  slight  sulphur  fumes ;  4.  The  fact  that  combustion 
rarely  is  complete  in  heating  appliances,  and  never  unless  the  supply  of  air  passing  over  and  through 
the  fire  is  abundant ;  5.  The  fact  that  carefully  conducted  experiments,  by  such  scientists  as  Ber- 
nard, Gu6i*and,  Taylor,  Watts,  Leblanc,  and  Chenot,  show  that  carbonic  acid  to  some  extent,  and 
carbonic  oxide  to  a  powerful  degree,  are,  when  respired— either  of  them  alone,  but  especially  when 
mixed — of  the  character  of  narcotic  poisons ;  6.  The  certainty,  as  established  by  Ste.-Claire  Deville 
and  Troost,  of  thc  French  Academy,  that  certain  metals,  especially  cast  iron,  when  heated  to  a  dull 
red  heat,  permit  the  passage  of  gases  directly  through  their  substance,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of 
their  molecules  or  atoms ;  7.  The  fact  that,  from  the  expansions  and  contractions  occurring  under  the 
alternations  of  high  and  low  d^rees  of  heat,  iron  castings  must  be  more  or  less  poorly  in  coaptation, 
the  passage  of  gases  through  their  joints  being  but  little  retarded,  while  cast  iron  is  also  notice- 
ably defective  and  porous  in  structure ;  8.  The  fact  that  the  denser  metals,  like  wrought  iron,  contain 
a  large  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide — a  fact  which,  though  its  relations  are  not  yet  understood,  seems 
in  some  way  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  carbonic  oxide  produced  in  combustion  into  dwellings. 

The  effort  of  the  group,  in  view  of  these  deteiminations  of  science,  became  chiefly  to  seek  for  the 
most  successful  adaptations  of  thc  piinclples  involved,  and  to  bestow  highest  commendation  upon 
such  as  should  possess  them  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  best  associate  conditions  of  convenience 
and  economy.  To  this  end  it  was  determined  to  require  of  any  hot-air  furnace  that  to  receive  fullest 
commendation  it  should  combine  the  following  features  :  1.  It  must  be  arranged  for  taking  its  supply 
of  fresh  air  from  outdoors,  because  only  such  fresh  air  is  fit  for  supply  to  dwelling-apartments.  2. 
It  must,  to  be  most  satisfactory,  have  least  Interference  with  free  combustion  and  the  escape  of  the 
product  of  combustion  into  the  chimney ;  i.  e.,  no  damper  in  the  snioke-flae,  and  no  provision  for  the 
cooling  of  the  flue  by  admission  of  air  between  the  fire  and  chimney,  e.  g.,  as  by  a  regulator ;  because 
to  secure  the  removal  of  thc  dangerous  elements,  especially  carbonic-oxide  gap,  complete  combustion, 
and  hence  ready  conversion  into  and  utility  as  carbonic-acid  gas,  must  be  retarded  by  no  agencies 
like  these.  8.  It  roust  have  its  dome  of  wrought  iron  thoroughly  bolted :  first,  because  of  its  avoid- 
ance of  leaks  in  joints ;  and  second,  because  of  its  apparently  lesser  permeability  to  gases  under 
heat.  4.  It  must  have  good  castin^rs,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  horizontal  joints:  first,  because  the 
necessity  for  thc  absence  of  "  pin-holes  *'  and  like  defective  structure  is  apparent ;  and  second, 
because  there  is  less  expansion  and  contraction,  and  less  separation  and  escape  of  gases,  with  hori- 
zontal than  with  vertical  joints,  and  fittings  are  more  perfect.  6.  It  must  have  only  fire-brick  or 
soapstone  walls  in  contact  with  its  fire :  first,  because  of  the  lessened  evaporation  thus  caused ;  sec- 
ond, because  the  dull  red  heat  of  iron,  so  productive  of  carbonic  oxide,  is  thus  avoided ;  and  third, 
because  of  the  absence  of  gas-escape  as  occurring  with  the  cast-iron  pot.  6.  It  must  have  the  most 
ample  provision  for  the  direct  supply  of  air  throu<!h  and  above  the  fire-pot,  so  arranged  as  to  best 
impinge  upon  the  combustion  points,  because  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  its  presence  to  effect  com- 
plete combustion,  and  hence  the  most  rapid  conversion  of  carbon  into  carbonic-add  gas,  and  the  larg- 
est economy  of  fuel.  7.  It  must  provide  for  a  suffident  supply  of  moisture :  first,  because  in  no  other 
way  can  thc  tendency  to  evaporation  from  the  atmosphere  which,  under  some  conditions  and  in  some 
climates,  the  furnace  induces,  be  counteracted ;  and  second,  because  this  element  is  imperatively 
demanded  for  conditions  of  health.  8.  It  must  have  a  large  cylinder  as  proportioned  to  the  fire-pot, 
oecause  thereby  the  avoidance  of  a  high  temperature  of  the  overarched  iron  is  aided.    9.  It  should,  if 
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—  tbe    pferioiislj-.named    ooDdi- 

tians  sre  full}'  secured,  be  pro- 
vided with  a  Don-conductiDg 
fli'c-proof  eacajcoient,  u  of 
hollow  tile,  brick,  or  similar 
BubsUnCC,  for  the  conservntion 
of  local Ij-radiatcd  beat,  but 
not  unleBH  tbeee  conditioua  are 
fecure:  first,  because  Euch  cun- 
Eervation  U  a  prime  feature  of 
econom;,  a  point  which  must 
always  operate  with  either  the 
purchaser  or  the  sciential  for 
obrious  reasons ;  second,  l>c- 
CBuae  the  heating  tliereby  of 
the  cellar,  where  tiimaccs  arc 
gcneralij'  located,  is  an  a  rule 
undesirable,  beyond  the  point 
of  simple  dryness;  and  lastly, 
the  reason  for  not  hnring  audi 
encasement  unless  the  dome  be 
ti[:lit,ctc.  (see  1,2,8,4,  6,  a, 
T,  and  8),  is  that  the  escape  of 
deleterious  gases  Into  the  Ui^r 
area  and  more  ample  dilution 
'  of  oxygen  in  tbe  cellar,  and 
,  fi'ecr  eiit  to  open' air,  must  be 
far  preferable  to  their  cod- 
.  centraled  conduct  to  the  liv. 
ing  apartments  above.  10.  ]t 
should  have  the  most  effective 
and   oonTenient    arrangement 

for  the  absti'a(.-t<on  of  clinkers  and  Barring  up  of  the  Gre  mass:  firKt,  because  of  the  better  cornbii^^ 

tion  thereby  secured ;  and  second,  because  of  tbe  more  even  and  better  regulation  of  lempetature,  in 

addition  to  the  merits  of  ease  in  its 

ore.     II,   It  should  combine  tbe 

fullest  and  at  the  same  time  the 

simplest  appliances  for  the  control 

and   removal  of  aahes,  dust,  and 

soot,  as  matters  of  Convenience  and 

as  promoting  the  efiiciency  of  the 

fui-nace. 

Thf  Boyn/on  Fumaef,  made  by 

Messrs.  Riehaiddon,  Boynton  &  Co, 

of  New  York,  is  represented  in  Fig. 

4037,  in  which  its  construction  is 

oTeariy    shown.      Its   chief   ftdvan. 

tages  are  the  absence  of  joints  and 

tliu  heaviness  of  the  castings  cm. 

bodied  in  it.     The  cold  air  follows 

the  course  of  the  arrows,  entering 

fi'om  beneath  the  brick  casing,  and 

becoming  waimcd  by  contact  with 

the  dome  and  radiator  before  pass- 
ing off  by  the  Sues. 

7^  Maga  I^umaee,  con^^tructed 

by  the   Ka^e   Furnace   Company 

of  Boston,  is  represented  in  Fij;. 

4053.     It  is  made  of  wrought  iron, 

with   cloAcly  ■  bolted   joints.      The 

fire-pot   is   larger  in   size  than    is 

nsual  in  cast-iron  furnaces,  and  the 

dome  Is  continuous  and  contains  no 

olr-flues,  as  is  generally  the  case  in     | 

furnaces  of  this  description.     The     i 

smoke-flue  is  placed  on  one  siile, 

and   has  a  continuation   over  the 

fwd-door  which    carries   off    any 

smoke  or  gas  that  otherwise  migiit 

escape  on  opening  the  door.    The 

cold-air  flue  is  at  the  bottom,  and 

the  ur  if  heated  by  direct  contact  with  the  dome.     The  arrows  indicate  the  course  of  the  hot  air. 
The  Flre-Quren  J^macr. — Fig.  40B9  represents  the  Fire-Queen  furnace,  nianufocturcd  by  Stewart, 
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PeleraoB  &  Co.  of  PhilulcIphlB. 
It  consists  of  A  cjlindricnl  bod; 
uf  ii-on,  in  whti.'h  tlic  fire-pot  is 
plw^.  Entirely  BUrrouuding  tliia 
iKxlr,  Viittt  the  exception  of  b  small 
portion  at  the  base,  is  a  shell  of 
iron,  a  space  boim;  left  between 
in  whicli  the  air  is  heated  aod  dis- 
tributed to  appropriate  flues.  A 
.ipL'oad  casing  Bui-rouuds  the  one 
mentioned,  uid  forms  the  external 
IhhIt  of  tbc  furnace.  Through  an 
opening  in  the  top  of  this  ciialng 
the  cold  air  is  introduced,  getting 
f^i-adually  bested  as  iC  descends  to 
ilic  bottom,  where  it  enters  tlie 
main  ascending  bot-aii'  chamber, 
lUua  making  a  double  circuit  around 
the  bodj  of  the  furnace,  keeping 
the  outside  cool,  and  preventing 
Biijr  culd  air  from  passing  Ibrough 
the  furnace  into  tbe  bot-arr  dis- 
tributing pipes.  It  is  provided 
with  a  lerer-gTate  which  is  mored 
on  anti-frictitni  rollers,  and  eta  be 
cleared  from  .ashes  wi^ont  open- 
ing the  fire-door  or  asb-pit  door. 
The  grate  moves  from  front  to 
back,  and  can  <>c  emptied  at  either 
end  of  the  ash-pit  when  neceeaarr. 
The  fire-pot  is  lined  with  fire-brick. 

Eittemeyer't  J-kmact,  devised  b;  llr.  R.  Eickeme.vcr  of  Yonkera,  N.  T.,  is  represented  in  Fig. 
4060.  The  surface  of  tbe  giite  can  be  increased  or  dimiiudied  bj  simple  mechanism,  to  adapt  it  to 
the  draft.    The  flre-boi,  ash-pit,  etc.,  are  entirely  Inclosed  in  a  wrought>iron  casing,  outside  of  which 


the  air  to  tie  heated  drcuUles,  and  at  tbc  same  time  is  eatirclj  shut  off  from  contoel  or  pcstihilily  ol 
mingling  with  the  ^aien  of  oombustioD. 

STRAIGHT-EDtiE.    The  straight-edge  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  a  surface-plate. 

(See  Pl*iiometeh.)     It  is  in  fact  a  lon^  nad  narrow  aurf ace-plate,  trued  by  the  same  process.    To  be 

'   Gai^bcd  accurately,  it  must  be  tested  by  lacing  on  edge  as  described  in  the  remarks  upon  surTacu 
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plates.  The  ribbed  form  shown  in  Fig.  4061  is  given  to  the  straight-edge,  to  enable  it  to  resist  de- 
flection from  its  own  weight  as  much  as  possible.     Both  straight-edges  and  surface-plates  are  best 

made  of  cast  iron,  which  is  found 
4061.  to  suffer  the  least  abrasion  under 

the  duty  required  of  such  tools. 

STKENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 
The  term  **  strength  of  materi- 
als/' in  its  widest  sense,  as  used 
by  many  authorities,  does  not  in- 
1  elude  merely  what  is  known  as 
the  absolute  or  ultimate  strength 
—or  the  resistance,  expressed  in  j 

pounds  per  square  inch  or  other  unit,  to  final  rupture— but  also  the  resistance  within  certain  limits 
to  distortion  shoi*t  of  final  inipturc,  as  the  elastic  limit  and  the  point  of  permanent  set ;  the  safe  | 

load ;  the  resistance  to  steady  and  to  suddenly  applied  loads ;  and  the  resistance  to  repetitions  of  i 

loads  and  to  shocks  and  vibrations.    It  also  includes  the  amount  of  distortion  of  the  material  before  i 

final  rupture,  commonly  called  ductility ;  and  the  property  of  returning  toward  its  original  form  after  I 

temporary  distortion,  or  elasticity.  The  external  forces  applied  to  materials,  tending  to  cause  their 
rupture  or  alteration  of  form,  are  called  stresses.  These  are  respectively  termed  tensile,  compressive, 
transverse,  toraional,  and  shearing. 

The  practical  applications  of  formula;  and  data  derived  from  experiment  relative  to  strength  of 
materials  appear  under  the  following  headings:  To  machine  designing  in  general,  Machink  Con- 
struction, PBiNcirLES  of;  strength  of  armor.  Armor;  of  chain  cables,  Chain  ;  of  bridge  structures, 
Bridqbs  ;  of  cements,  concretes,  brick,  etc.,  Concretes  and  Cements  ;  of  structures  in  wood,  Car- 
FENTRT ;  of  foundations.  Foundations  ;  of  journals  and  bearings.  Journals  ;  of  metal  as  resisting 
punching  and  shcarinfr,  Punchixo  and  Shearing  Machinery  ;  of  steam  machinery,  Engines,  Steam, 
Proportions  of  Parts  of,  and  Locomotives,  Proportions  of  ;  of  riveted  joints,  stays,  plates,  etc., 
Boilers,  Steam  ;  of  shafts.  Shafting  ;  of  wire.  Wire  ;  and  of  alloys.  Allots.  As  to  methods  of 
determining  strength  of  materials,  see  Testing  Ma.cuines. 

Tensile  Stress. — ^The  resistance  of  materials  to  tensile  stress  is  the  one  which  receives  most  attcn- 
tioq,  as  it  is  called  into  play  more  frequently  than  any  other  except  compressive,  and  is  considered  to 
be  in  some  measure  an  index  to  all  other  resistances.  It  is  usually  determined  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  known  as  a  testing  machine,  the  methods  of  using  which  are  fuUy  described  under  Test- 
ing Machines.  It  may  be  here  pointed  out  that  differently  constructed  maditnes  of  this  class  have 
given  widely  different  results ;  that  the  form  of  specimens  broken,  the  mode  of  placing  them  in  the 
machine,  and  the  time  during  which  they  have  been  subjected  to  stress,  also  greatly  affect  the  accu- 
racy of  data ;  and  that  consequently  wide  disagreements  are  encountered  in  the  figures  given  by  dif- 
ferent authorities  as  representative  of  standard  resistances  for  various  materials.  Hence,  the  careful 
engineer  will  wherever  practicable  individually  test  and  determine  the  strength  of  the  material  he 
proposes  to  use,  and  will  regard  such  data  as  arc  below  given  rather  as  approximate  and  subject  to 
verification  than  as  precedents  to  be  adopted  and  blindly  followed. 

27ie  to0cierU  of  elastieitif^  or  modulus  of  dcuticUy^  is  a  term  expressing  the  relation  between  the 
amount  of  extension  or  compression  of  a  material  and  the  load  producing  that  extension  or  com- 
pression. It  may  be  defined  as  the  load  per  unit  of  section  divided  by  the  extension  per  unit  of 
length ;  or,  the  reciprocal  of  the  fraction  expressing  the  elongation  in  one  inch  of  length,  divided  by 
the  pounds  per  square  inch  of  section  producing  that  elongation.  Thus,  let  P  be  the  applied  load, 
K  the  sectional  area  of  the  piece,  L  the  length  of  the  part  extended,  /  the  amount  of  extension,  and 

E  the  coefficient  of  elasticity.    Then  —  =  the  load  on  a  unit  of  section,  and  —  =  the  elongation  of 

P      I      PL 
a  unit  of  length.    E  therefore  =  ~ -* —  =  — r*     The  elastic  limit  is  that  point  at  which  the  ex- 

JC      L      Ji  I 

tensions  cease  to  be  proportional  to  the  stresses  and  begin  to  increase  in  a  greater  ratio. 

77ie  uUimate  strength  is  the  maximum  resistance  offered  to  rupture.  The  proof  strength  is  a  less 
degree  of  resistance  which  the  body  may  safely  offer  when  tested.  The  working  load  is  some  frac- 
tional part  of  the  ultimate  strength  which  may  be  selected  as  giving  perfect  safety  against  antici- 
pated strains  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  factor  of  safety  is  the  ratio  of  the  ultimate  strength  to 
the  working  load. 

The  proof -set  is  usually  and  should  be  always  below  the  elastic  limit,  i.  e.,  the  point  at  which  set 
becomes  proportional  or  nearly  so  to  the  distortion  produced  by  the  applied  force.  It  is  generally 
about  one-half  to  one-third  the  ultimate  strength.  The  ultimate  strength  or  breaking  load  of  any 
piece  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  fractured  section  into  the  tenacity  of  the  material 

P 
of  which  it  is  composed  ;  or  P  =  TK^  and  K  =     ,  where  P  represents  the  breaking  force,  T  the 

T 
tenacity  of  the  material,  and  E  the  area  of  section.  Values  of  T  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
table  of  coefficients  of  resistance.  The  very  best  grades  should  have  values  20  per  cent,  hi^er. 
P  and  T  are  taken  in  pounds  per  square  inch.  When  thin  cylinders  are  exposed  to  internal  press- 
ure, as  in  steam-cylinders,  boilers,  etc.,  the  bursting  pressure  may  be  determined  by  multiplying 
the  thickness  of  the  shell  by  the  tenacity  of  the  material,  and  dividing  by  the  semi-diameter ;  or 

Tt 

P  =  — ,  where  P  =  pressure,  t  =  thickness,  T  =  tenacity,  and  r  =  radius  of  cylinder. 
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Tensile  Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel.—  D.  K.  Clark  gives  the  following  recapitulation  of  data  from  a 
lai^ge  number  of  experiments : 

Caxt  Iron, — The  ultimate  strength  of  cast  iron  ranges  from  6  to  7^  tons  per  square  inch — first 
meltings,  specimens  under  one  inch  in  thickness.  For  thicker  castings  the  strength  diminishes.  The 
ultimate  tensile  strength  is  increased  bj  repeated  remeltings  to  from  15  to  20  tons  per  square  inch. 
The  elastic  strength  is  practically  the  ultimate  tensile  strength. 

Wrought  Iron, — The  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  rolled  bar  iron  varies  from  22|  to  30  tons ;  rivet- 
iron,  from  24  to  27  tons;  plates,  from  20  to  23  tons,  about  1  ton  less  crosswise  than  lengthwise  the 
fibre.  The  strength  is  reduced  more  than  1  ton  by  annealing.  For  a  wrought-iron  round  rod  of 
any  diameter,  the  square  of  the  diameter  in  quai*ter  inches  is  about  the  breaking  weight  in  tons. 

Steel, — ^The  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  rolled  bar  steel  varies  from  30  to  60  tons  per  square  inch. 
The  average  tensile  strength  may  be  taken  at  86  tons.  The  ultimate  strength  of  steel  plates  is  from 
22  to  32  tons,  according  to  the  proportion  of  constituent  carbon.  The  strength  is  the  same  length- 
wise or  crosswise.  Annealing  reduces  the  tensile  strength  of  steel  plates  by  1^  or  2  tons.  The 
most  remarkable  specimen  of  cast  steel  for  tenacity  which  is  on  record  was  manufactured  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Fa.  It  was  tested  in  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  found  to  sustain  242,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  tensile  strength  of  chrome  steel,  according  to  report  of  Gapt.  J.  B.  Eads, 
0.  E.,  on  tests  of  that  metal  for  use  in  the  St.  Louis  bridge,  was  found  to  average  for  12  specimens 
179,980  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

CoMPRCSsiVE  Stress,  oi'push  applied  to  a  piece  of  material,  is  a  force  which  tends  to  shorten  it. 
While  the  effect  of  tensile  stress  is  always  to  produce  rupture  or  separation  of  particles  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  of  strain,  that  of  compi-essive  stress  may  be  to  cause  the  material  to  fly  into  splinters, 
to  separate  into  two  or  more  wedge-shaped  pieces  and  fiy  apart,  to  buckle,  bulge,  or  bend,  or  to 
flatten  oat  and  utterly  resist  rupture  or  separation  of  particles.  There  exists  great  confusion  among 
authorities  as  to  the  use  of  this  terra,  and  the  data  given  as  representing  compressive  strengths  of 
various  materials  are  far  from  reliable.  In  no  department  of  mechanics  is  original  investigation 
more  needed  or  more  to  be  desired.  The  figures  in  column  G  of  the  table  give  approximately  the 
resistance  to  crushing  when  bending  does  not  occur.  Ilodgkinson,  in  experiments  on  long  square 
pillars,  found  that  the  compressive  strength  varied  as  the  8.59  power  of  the  side  of  the  square,  as  a 
mean  result ;  the  extremes  being  the  2.69  and  the  4.17  powers.  From  his  experiments  the  following 
table  of  the  absolute  strength  of  columns  was  obtained,  in  which  P  =  crushing  weight  in  gross  tonn, 
d  =  the  side  of  the  column  in  inches  or  external  diameter,  d,  =  the  internal  diameter  of  the  hollow 
in  inches,  and  /  =  the  length  in  feet : 


KIND  OF  COLUMN. 

Both  Bndi  BoaiuM,  the  Length  of 
the  Ciilamn  eieeedhig  16  thues  he 
Dfameler. 

Both  fiidi  Fist,  the  Length  of  the  Col- 
omn  ezeeedJng  SO  tbnei  fu  Dfauneter. 

Solid  eyUndrkal  colamnB  of  east  Iron 

Hollow  cvlindrical  cohimos  of  cast  iron 

7. -«.8l'^" -"'••" 

Solid  cylindrical  columns  of  wrought  iron 

BoHd  MiuirB  ntllar  of  Diintzic  wk . , .^ .. ..  rr--, 

i>=188.T6^,- 
■  i»- 10.95 

1                   i« 

These  formulse  apply  only  in  cases  in  which  the  length  is  so  great  that  the  column  breaks  by 
bending  and  not  by  simple  crushing.  If  the  column  be  shorter  than  that  given  in  the  table,  and 
more  than  four  or  five  times  its  diameter,  the  strength  is  deteimincd  by  the  following  formula : 

PCK 
W= ;  in  which  P=  the  value  given  in  the  preceding  table,  A^=  the  transverse  section 

of  the  column  in  square  inches,  C  =  the  modulus  for  crushing  in  gross  tons  per  square  inch,  and 
W-=.  the  strength  of  the  column  in  gross  tons.  The  modulus  for  crushing  is  defined  as  *'  the  press- 
ure which  is  necessary  to  crush  a  piece  of  any  mateiial  whose  section  is  unity  and  whose  length 
does  not  exceed  from  1  to  5  times  its  diameter."  The  first  and  second  formulee  given  below  were 
deduced  by  Lewis  D.  Gordon  from  Hodgkinsoh^s  experiments ;  they  show  the  total  breaking  weight 
of  a  cast-iron  column.  The  succeeding  formulae  for  strength  of  columns  of  wrought  iron  and  steel 
were  constructed  on  the  basis  of  Gordon's  formula  by  the  authorities  named  : 


For  solid  or  hollow  round  cast-iron  columns,  Fr= 


86  a 


1  + 


400 


For  solid  or  hollow  rectangular  cast-Iron  columns,  IF= 


86  a 


1  + 


5(X) 
19  a 


For  columns  of  angle,  te«,<channel,  or  cruciform  iron,  Jr= ^  (Unwin). 


1  + 


900 
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so  a 

For  solid  round  column  of  mild  steel,  \V=  -  -  (Baker). 

r* 

■*■  140U 

51  a 

For  solid  round  column  of  strong  steel,  W  =  7  (Baker). 

"^  900 

30  a 
For  solid  rectangular  column  of  mild  steel,  H'  =  ^-  (Baker). 


^  ■*"  2480 


For  solid  rectangular  column  of  strong  steel,  W  = 


51a 


(Baker). 


1  + 


1600 


In  these  fonnulse  W=:  the  breaking  weight  in  tons  of  2,240  lbs.,  a  =  sectional  area  of  the  mate- 
rial in  square  inches,  and  r  =  the.  ratio  of  the  length  to  the  diameter,  the  diameter  being  the  least 
dimension  of  the  section,  or  that  on  which  it  is  most  flexible. 

Transverse  Stress. — There  exists  no  such  discrepancy  in  the  published  figures  of  transverse 
strength  of  beams  as  in  those  of  the  compressive  strength  of  columns  according  to  different  authori- 
ties.   The  transverse  strength  of  beams  is  calculated  from  the  following  formuue : 

Kbd*         ,,      KAd 

W  =z  —    -  and  »r  = ,  for  beams  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other. 

L  L 

Kbd*                    KAd 
1^=  2  —    -  and  JK  =  2 ,  where  fixed  at  one  end  and  uniformly  loaded. 

Khd^                    KAd 
ir=  4 and  W—4 ,  where  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  at  centre. 

Kbd^  KAd 

ir=:  8 and  W=  S ,  where  fixed  at  both  ends  and  loaded  at  centre. 

L  L 

Kbd»                    KAd 
W  z=:B ■  and  W=  8 ,  where  supported  at  both  ends  and  uniformly  loaded. 

Kbd^                     KAd 
ir=  12 and  W=12 ,  where  fixed  at  both  ends  and  uniformly  loaded. 

Here  W  =  breaking  weight  in  pounds,  if  =  a  coefficient  which  varies  with  every  change  in  form 
of  cross-section  of  the  beams,  d  =  depth  of  beam  in  inches,  6  =  breadth  in  inches,  A  =  area  of 
cross-section  of  the  beam  at  point  of  rupture  in  square  inches,  and  L  =  length  between  suppoits  in 
feet.  The  values  of  K  given  in  the  table,  where  the  beams  arc  of  rectangular  section,  fixed  at  one 
end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  are  obtained  from  various  sources.  For  other  than  rectangular  sections 
the  following  may  be  taken  as  the  values  of  K  for  cast  iron :  Shape,  0  ;  value,  K  =  500.     Shape, 


T^  equal  flanges ;  value,  K=  620.  Fairbaim,  ^ .  value,  K  =  580.  Hodgkinson,  J^  ?  ^*l"e, 
if  =860.  The  following  values  are  given  for  wrought  iron:  rolled  rails,  ^r  1  600;  Fairbaim's 
riveted  beam,  jiTy  900;  box-beam,  J_F,  1,000.     For  the  wi-ought-iron   T^  beam,  when  supported 


8i)(«  +  !')S 
at  both  ends  and  uniformly  loaded,  the  formula  W  =  is  used  by  some  American 

L 

manufacturers.     2)  =  depth  in  feet ;  a  =  area  of  flange  in  inches,  a'  =  that  of  ^*  stem  *^  or  web  ; 

a'  .006  W  L  « 

S  •=.  stress  per  square  inch  of  area,  a  +  —  ,  in  tons.    The  deflection,  S  =     —  ^—    when  the  load 

,0.     .oo4ir/.» 

IS  apphed  at  the  middle,  and  J^  =  /— ^/k  -  when  applied  uniformly.    The  depth  D  is  measured 

between  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  flanges.  In  such  beams  it  is  customary  to  allow  as  maxima 
10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  tension  and  6,000  to  8,000  in  compression.  Deflection  should  not  ex- 
ceed one-thirtieth  of  on  inch  per  foot  of  length  in  any  structure. 

A  very  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of  transverse  strain  appears  in  "  Transverse  Strains,"  Hat- 
field, New  York,  1876.  Sec  nlso  the  works  on  strength  of  materials  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  arti- 
cle for  thconcs  on  the  relation  between  transverse  strength  and  tensile  and  compressive  strength. 
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SiRABUio  Stress  ib  a  force  tending  to  draw  one  part  of  a  solid  substance  over  another  part  of  it, 
the  applied  and  resisting  forces  acting  in  parallel  planes  which  are  very  near  each  other.  The  total 
resistance  to  ultimate  shearing  when  all  parts  of  the  resisting  surface  are  brought  into  action  at 
once  is  found  to  vary  directly  with  the  section;  so  that  if  if  =  the  area  of  the  section  subjected  to 
this  stress,  the  total  resistance  will  he  K  £L  The  value  of  8  has  been  found  for  several  substances, 
the  principal  of  which  are  as  follows : 

Shearing  Strength  of  Miateriala  {compiled  by  Wood), 

METAL.  ^  ^  ^-  P«f  «1  in- 
line cast  steel 92,400 

Rivet  steel ', 64,000 

Wrought  iron 50,000 

Wrought-iron  plates,  punched. 61,000  to  61,000 

Wrought-lron  hammered  scrap,  pundied 44,000  to  52,000 

Oast  iron 80,000  to  40,000 

Copper 88,000 


With  the  flbret. 


WOOD. 


Acro0A  the  fibred 


White  pine 480 

Spruce 470 

Fir 692 

Uemlock 640 

Oak. 780 

Locust 1,200 


Red  pine. 600  to  800 

Spruce 600 

Larch 970  to  1,700 

Treenails,  English  oak 8,000  to  6,000 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  results  that  the  shearing  strength  of  wrought  iron  is  about  the  same  as 
its  tenacity ;  of  cast  steel,  a  little  less ;  of  cast  iron,  double  its  tenacity  and  about  two-fifths  of  its 
crushing  resistance ;  and  of  copper,  about  two-thirds  of  its  tenacity.  Clark  considers  that  the  shear- 
ing strength  of  wrought  iron  may  be  taken  at  about  four-fiftlis  of  its  tenacity.  The  resistances  of 
metals  to  shearing  in  shearing  noachines  are  considered  under  Pdncrimo  and  Shkaiiiio  Machimks. 

ToBsioNAL  Stress  is  computed  by  the  formula  W=  S'   »  ;  -^  =  i/  —  ,   «  where  T^s=  breaking 

weight  m  pounds,  D  =r  diameter  of  shaft  in  inches,  and  i?.=  length  of  lever-arm  in  feet.  The  coeffi- 
cient S  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  tenacity  of  the  material,  where  the  torsion  is  equal  in  degree. 
Resilmnck  is  a  term  introduced  by  Dr.  Young.  It  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  work  performed 
in  producing  the  maximum  strain  which  a  given  body  is  capable  of  sustaining,  and  is  the  quality  of 
primary  importanoe  where  shocks  are  to  be  sustained.  Mallet^s  coefficient  of  resilience  is  the  half 
product  of  the  maximum  resistance  into  the  maximum  extension.  But  for  tough  metals  it  is  equal 
approximately  to  two-thirds  the  product  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material  by  the  distance 
through  which  the  body  yields  before  the  straining  force.  For  very  brittle  materials  it  is  measured 
by  half  that  product.  No  material  can  resist  the  shock  of  a  body  in  motion,  unless  it  is  capable  of 
offering  resilience  equal  to  the  amount  of  work  performed  in  setting  that  body  in  motion  at  the  given 
velocity ;  i.  e.,  equal  to  the  amount  of  energy  stored  in  the  moving  mass  at  the  instant  of  striking. 
In  predicting  the  effect  of  shock,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  know  the  amount  of  energy 
stored  in  the  moving  body  and  the  resilience  of  the  resisting  material.  To  meet  a  violent  shock  suc- 
cessfully, resilience,  rather  than  mere  strength,  must  be  secured.  As  an  instance,  it  is  found  that 
wrought  iron  of  comparatively  low  tenacity  but  great  toughness,  capable  of  stretching  considerably 
before  fracture,  is  far  superior  to  steel  for  armor  for  iron-clad  ships ;  the  latter  has  much  greater 
strength,  but  also  greater  brittleness.  Such  calculations  arc  not  usually  made  in  designing.  Im- 
munity from  the  injurious  effect  of  shocks  is  secured  by  the  use  of  a  large  factor  of  safety  in  pit>- 
portioning  parts  exposed  to  them,  by  care  during  construction  in  the  selection  of  tough  resilient  ma- 
terials, and  in  management  by  carefully  adjusting  all  parts,  and  applying  the  load  so  as  to  avoid 
jarring  action  as  far  as  possible.  If  a  weight,  acting  as  a  steady  load,  produces  a  given  deflection 
or  change  of  dimensions,  it  will  require  but  half  that  weif^ht  suddenly  applied  to  produce  a  similar 
effect,  whether  it  be  fracture  or  a  stated  alteration  of  form.  The  extension  of  ordinary  wrought 
iron  within  its  limit  of  elasticity  is  about  .0001  per  ton  per  square  inch  of  section.  The  amount  of 
extension  before  fracture  by  tension  is  given,  with  the  finest  quality  of  wrouprht  iron,  at  20  per  cent., 
with  medium  quality  16  per  cent.,  and  it  runs  in  some  irons  as  low  as  4  per  cent.  Cast  iron  of  fair 
quality  is  elongated  but  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  The  extension  of  steel  varies  wiih  the  amount  of 
carbon,  and  nearly  inversely  as  its  tenacity.  The  following  table  is  taken  m  part  from  Trautwine's 
**  Engineer's  Pocket-Book  "': 

Ultimate  Tensile  Strength  of  Steel  in  Founds  per  Sq.  In.,  and  Elongation  in  Indies,  befm-e  Breaking, 


SPECIMENS. 


No  1. 
No.  2 
No.  8. 
No.  4. 
No.  5 


PerOrat. 

of  Carbon, 

.88 
.48 

.48 
.IW 
.58 


Braakiog 
Waigrht. 


ftSlOO 
76.16S 
84,000 
«.\2ftO 
92.»60 


EloegR- 

Badll- 

tkm. 

•nca. 

.098 

4.4d0 

.089 

4.970 

.089 

^040 

.080 

6,080 

.OM 

8,600    ' 

SPECIMENS. 


No.  6. 
No,  7. 
No.  8. 
No.  9. 
No.  10. 


Pn-Oent 

ofCarboa. 

.fi8 

.74 

.84 

1.00 

1.26 

Brmking 
WtlghU 

109.8'H) 
101.020 
128,200 
184.400 
164,560 


I     ElODgBF 

Uoo. 


.071 
.OCO 
.OFO 
.071 
.044 


RoBI- 


4,770 
8.400 
61680 

4,680 


Non. — ^The  speetmens  tested  were  steel  bars  of  dilTerent  grades  made  flroin  pure  Swrdlah  Iron,  and  eadi  tar  was 
twned  to  a  diameter  of  1  Inch  fi>r  a  length  of  14  inchea. 
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In  the  larger  table  on  page  836,  the  ultimate  resilience  of  metals  is  given  a)  tested  in  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Phosphor-bronze  considerably  eiceeds  ordinary  bronze  in 
ductility  and  resilience. 

Influence  of  Density  and  Temperature  on  /S!fr«ny^i.-^Heating  wrought  iron  within  certain  limits, 
and  then  cooling  under  stress,  increases  its  strength  by  relieving  internal  strain.  Cold  rolling  and 
wire-drawing  increase  it,  m  some  cases,  100  per  cent.  Mr.  Dean  of  Boston  and  Uchatius  of  Vienna 
ha^e  similarly  increased  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  bronze.  Overheating,  annealing,  and  cold 
hammenng  decrease  its  strength.  Cast  iron  of  open  structure  and  low  density  is  increased  in 
strength  by  successive  remeltings,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  100  per  cent.,  over  pig  metal.  Cast- 
ing under  a  head,  or  under  considerable  pressure,  similarly  benefits  both  cast  iron  and  cast  steel. 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  produced  a  steel  of  extraordinary  strength  and  toughness  by  casting  under 
heavy  pressure.  The  internal  strain  consequent  upon  sudden  cooling,  or  upon  cooling  awkwardly- 
shaped  castings,  seriously  reduces  their  strength,  and  sometimes  produces  actual  fracture.  The 
character  of  cast  iron  is  largely  determined  by  its  density,  7.2  to  7.8  representing  the  best  limits  for 
ordinary  practice.  Cold  wrought  iron  is  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  red-hot.  Strongth,  ductility, 
and  resilience  increase  with  diminishing  temperatures,  when  the  materials  are  of  good  quality.  Cold- 
blast  cast  iron  is  usually  stronger  than  hot-blast  iron  made  from  the  same  ores.  Copper  foees  25 
per  cent,  of  its  tenacity  at  SSO**  F.,  60  per  cent,  at  810°,  and  67  per  cent,  at  1,000°,  the  diminution 
of  tenacity  varying  nearly  as  the  square  root  of  the  third  power  of  the  temperature.  Metals  in 
large  masses  have  usually  less  density  and  strength  than  when  worked  into  sheets,  bars,  or  wire. 
Wrought  iron  is  particularly  liable  to  loss  of  strength  in  large  forgings.  Bars  2  in.  in  diameter 
being  made  of  the  same  metal  as  other  bars  1  in.  in  diameter,  the  latter  are  sometimes  found  to  have 
20  per  cant,  more  strength.    Steel  exhibits  even  greater  differences. 

Bimlance  to  Pewtralian. — Indentation  is  resisted  by  wrought  iron  nearly  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness.  Fairbaim  found  the  foroe  necessary  to  push  a  blunt  point  or  a  ball  3  in.  in  diameter 
through  boiler-plate  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick  to  be  17,000  lbs.,  and  nearly  equal  to  that  required 
to  drive  the  same  instrument  through  a  3-inch  oak  plank.  Resistance  of  armor-plate  to  penetration 
by  shot  varies,  if  the  plate  be  well  backed,  as  the  square  of  the  thickness,  within  the  limit  of  mod- 
erate thickness.    The  material  should  be  strong  and  ductile. 

Strength  of  Members  of  Structures, — Oenerally,  in  designing  machines  or  parts  of  machines,  they 
should  be  so  proportioned  that  all  parts  will  have  factors  of  safety  of  nearly  equal  value.  Economy 
of  material  is  thus  secured,  and  also  the  very  important  advantage,  whcro  exposed  to  severe  shock 
or  sudden  strains,  of  utilizing  the  resilience  of  the  whole  machine  in  resisting  them.  Forms  of  uni- 
form strength  should  therefore  be  used  wherever  possible.  Suspension-rods  of  uniform  strength 
must  have  a  greater  section  at  the  point  of  support  than  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  load, 
as  the  upper  portions  carry  not  only  the  load  but  the  weight  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rod.  Pump- 
rods  and  wire  ropes  for  deep  mines  are  for  this  reason  ms^e  tapering,  with  the  largest  section  at  the 
top.  Care  should  always  be  taken  that  the  pieces  connected  and  their  fastenings  are,  when  possible, 
equally  strong.  Tall  columns  are  slightly  swollen  at  the  middle  portion  in  order  that  they  may  be 
equally  liable  to  break  at  all  points ;  and  the  llodgkinson  form  of  cast-iron  beams,  and  the  Fairbaim 
d)  form  of  section  of  wrou';ht-iron  beams,  are  given  their  peculiar  shapes  in  order  that  no  surplus 
material  may  exist  in  either  top  or  bottom  flange.  Beams  of  uniform  strength,  when  fixed  at  one 
end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  if  of  uniform  depth,  are  triangular  in  plan.  If  unifcrmly  loaded,  they 
represent  in  plan  a  pair  of  parabolas  whose  vertices  touch  at  the  outer  end.  When  of  uniform 
breadth,  their  vertical  sections  are  parabolic  in  the  first  case,  and  triangular  in  the  second.  Beams 
of  uniform  depth,  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  at  the  middle  point,  are  in  plan  a  pair  of  triangles 
with  a  common  bfise  at  the  load.  If  uniformly  loaded,  the  plan  is  a  pair  of  parabolas  with  their 
bases  at  the  middle  of  the  beam.  When  supported  at  the  ends  and  uniform  in  breadth,  they  are  in 
vertical  section  a  pair  of  parabolas,  in  the  first  case  with  vertices  at  the  ends  and  bases  meeting  at 
the  load,  and  in  the  lost  cose  semi-ellipses  extending  between  the  points  of  support.  In  building 
bridg3-girders,  economy  of  material  is  secured  by  the  use  of  isosceles  bracing  set  at  angles  of  45''. 
In  vertical  and  diagonal  bracing,  the  proper  angle  for  diagonals  is  56°  measured  between  the  diagonal 
and  the  vertical.  The  amount  of  resistance  of  a  cylinder  to  rupture  by  torsion  is  nearly  double  that 
to  breaking  across.  Bolts  exposed  to  shocks  and  sudden  strains,  as  when  used  as  armor-plate  fasten- 
ings, are  found  to  resist  much  more  effectually  where  resilience  is  secured  by  turning  down  the  shank 
to  the  diameter  of  the  bolt  at  the  bottom  of  the  thread,  or  otherwise  creating  a  unUorm  area  of  sec- 
tion between  head  and  nut. 

Working  Strength  of  Materials— Factors  of  Safety. — Cast  Iron* — Mr.  Stoney  recommends 
one-fourth  of  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  for  dead  weights,  one-sixth  for  cast-iron  bridge-girdcre, 
and  one-eighth  for  crane-posts  and  machinery.  In  compression  free  from  flexure,  according  to 
Mr.  Stoney,  cast  iron  will  bear  8  tons  per  square  inch ;  for  cast-iron  arches,  3  tons  per  square  inch ; 
for  cast-iron  pillars,  supporting  dead  loads,  one-sixth  of  the  ultimate  strength  ;  for  pillars  subject  to 
vibration  from  machinery,  onc-cighth,  and  for  pillars  subject  to  shocks  from  heavy  loaded  wagons 
and  the  like,  one-tenth,  or  even  less  where  the  strength  is  exerted  in  resistance  to  flexure. 

Wrought  Iron, — ^For  bars  and  plates,  5  tons  per  square  inch  of  net  section  is  taken  as  the  safe 
working  tensile  stress ;  for  bar  iron  of  extra  quality,  6  tons.  In  compression,  where  flexure  is  pre- 
vented, 4  tons  is  the  safe  limit ;  in  small  sizes,  3  tons.  For  wrouglit4ron  columns  subject  to  shocks, 
^Ir.  Stoney  allows  a  sixth  of  the  calculated  breaking  weight ;  with  quiescent  loads,  one>fourth.  For 
machinery,  an  eiii^hTh  to  a  tenth  in  usually  practised ;  and  for  steam-boilers,  a  fourth  to  an  eighth. 
Mr.  Roeblin-sj  says :  "Long  experience  has  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  adcubt  that  good  iron,  exposed 
to  a  tensile  strain  not  al>ovc  one-fifth  of  the  ultimate  strength,  and  not  subject  to  strong  vibration  or 
torsion,  may  be  dci>ended  upon  for  a  thousand  years." 

Sled. — A  committee  of  the  British  Association  recommended  a  maximum  working  tensile  stress  of 
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9  tons  per  square  inch.  Mr.  Stoney  recommends  for  mild  steel  a  fourth  of  the  ultimate  strength,  or 
8  tons  per  square  inch.  The  limit  for  compression  must  be  regulated  very  much  by  the  nature  of 
the  steel,  and  whether  it  be  unannealed  or  annealed.  Probably  a  limit  of  9  tons  per  square  inch, 
the  same  as  the  limit  for  tension,  would  be  the  safe  maximum  for  general  purposes.  In  the  absence 
of  experiment,  Mr.  Stoney  recommends  that,  for  steel  pillars,  an  addition  not  exceeding  50  per  cent, 
should  be  made  to  the  safe  load  for  wrought-iron  pillars  of  the  same  dimensions. 

Timber. — One-tenth  of  the  ultimate  stress  is  an  accepted  limit.  Timber  piles  have  in  some  situa- 
tions borne  permanently  one-fifth  of  their  ultimate  compressive  strength. 

FoundationM. — ^Prof.  Rankine  says  that  the  maximum  pressure  on  foundations  in  firm  earth  is  from 
17  to  23  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  that  on  rock  it  should  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  the  crushing  load. 

Maaon-wwrk. — Mr.  Stoney  says  that  the  working  load  on  rubble  masonry,  brick-work,  or  concrete 
rarely  exceeds  one-sixth  of  the  crushing  weight  of  the  aggregate  mass,  and  that  this  seems  to  be  a 
safe  limit.  In  an  aixsh,  the  calculated  pressure  should  not  ^xo^  one-twentieth  of  the  crushing  press- 
ure of  the  stone. 

Rope, — For  round  ropes,  the  working  load  should  npX  exceed  a  seventh  of  the  ultimate  strength, 
and  for  flat  ropes  one-ninth. 

Jiesisianee  to  JiepeaUd  ikr€8s* — ^The  law  determined  by  Wohler  in  1856,  after  a  long  series  of  ex- 
periments, is  that  "  Rupture  may  be  caused  not  only  by  a  steady  load  which  exceeds  the  carrying 
strength,  but  also  by  repeated  application  of  stresses  none  of  which  are  equal  to  this  carrying 
strength.  The  diiferences  of  these  stresses  are  measures  of  the  disturbance  of  continuity,  in  so  far 
as  by  their  increase  the  minimum  stiess  which  is  still  necessary  for  rupture  diminishes.**  TbJs  law- 
shows  that  the  assumption  that  safety  depends  only  on  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  must  be  con- 
sidered as  erroneous.  Wohler  determined  that  a  bar  which  is  alternately  subjected  to  compression 
and  tension  will  endure  a  much  smaller  number  of  repetitions  of  strain  than  the  same  bar  subjected  to 
an  equal  amount  of  either  tension  or  compression  alone.  Certain  bars  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  were 
equally  safe  to  resist  varying  bending  and  tensile  straining  actions  repeated  for  an  indefinite  time 
when  the  maximum  and  minimum  stresses  had  the  following  values :  For  wrought  iron,  in  tension 
only,  from  -|-  18,713  to  -f-  81  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  in  tension  and  compression  alternately,  frcm 
-f-  8,817  to  —  8,817  lbs.  per  square  inch.  For  cast  steel,  in  tension  only,  )rom  4-  34,807  to  + 
118,436  lbs.  per.  square  inch;  in  tension  and  oompresskin  alternately,  from  4-  12,475  to  —  12,475 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  4-  represents  tension  and  —  compression.  For  the  discussion  of  Wdhler*d 
law,  see  Machine  Construction,  PaiNaPLES  of. 

The  foregoing  article  contains  many  extracts  from  a  series  of  essays  on  **  Strength  of  Materials  '* 
by  Mr.  W.  Kent,  C.  £.,  published  in  Van  NoUrancTs  Engineering  Magazine^  vol.  xx. ;  from  **  Rules, 
Tables,  and  Data  for  Mechanical  Engineers,"  by  D.  K.  Clark,  London,  1877 ;  and  from  the  article 
on  **  Strength  of  Materials,"  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  in  the  **  American  Cyclopaedia." 

Works  for  Reference. — ^Tbe  literature  on  the  strength  of  materials  is  exceedingly  voluminous,  in- 
cluding much  that  is  of  little  value  in  the  light  of  mcdem  research.  The  following  are  among  the 
standard  works  on  the  subject:  "On  the  Strength  of  Cast-Iron  Beams,"  TumbuU,  London,  1882; 
**  On  the  Strength  and  Stiffhcss  of  Timber,"  TumbuU,  London,  1888 ;  "  On  the  Strength  of  Materi- 
als," Tate,  London,  1850 ;  "On  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron  and  other  Metals,"  Tredgold  and  Hodgkin- 
son,  London,  1861 ;  "Th^orie  de  la  Resistance  des  Solides,"  Belanger,  Paris,  1862 ;  "Resistance  des 
Materiaux,"  Morin,  Paris,  1862;  "Experiments  on  Wrou^t  Iron  and  Steel,"  Kirkaldy,  London, 
1864  ;  "  Lemons  sur  la  Ri^sistance  des  Mat^riaux,"  Kavicr,  Paris,  1864  ;  "  Cast  and  Wrou^t  Iron," 
Fairbaim,  London,  1865 ;  "  The  Elasticity,  Extensibility,  and  Tensile  Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel," 
Styffe,  translated  by  Sandberg,  London,  1865;  "On  the  Strength  of  Materials,"  Barlow,  London, 
1867;  "On  the  Strength  of  Beams,  Columns,  and  Arches,"  Baker,  London,  1870;  "Trcdgold's  Car- 
pentry," Hurst,  London,  1871;  "Tlie  Strength  of  Materials  and  Structures,"  Anderson,  London, 
1872 ;  "  New  Formulas  for  the  Loads  and  Deflections  of  Solid  Beams  and  Girders,"  Donaldson,  Lou- 
don, 1872;  "Iron  as  a  Material  of  Construction,"  Pole,  London,  1872;  "Applied  Mechanics — Ust^ful 
Rules  and  Tables,"  Rankine,  London,  1872 ;  "  Civil  Engineer's  Pocket-Book,"  Trautwine,  Philadel- 
phia, 1872  (see  latest  edition) ;  "  Theory  of  Strains,"  Stoney,  London,  1878 ;  "  Strains  upon  Bridge- 
Girders  and  Roof-Trusses,"  Cargill,  London,  1873 ;  "Strength,  Elasticity,  Ductility,  and  E^silience  of 
Materials  of  Construction,"  Thurston,  Philadelphia,  1874 ;  "  ResisUnce  of  Materials,"  Wood,  New 
York,  1875;  "Timber  and  Timber  Trees,"  Laslctt,  London,  1876;  "Elements  of  Machme  Design," 
TJnwin,  London,  1876;  "Fatigue  of  Metals,"  Spangenberg,  New  York,  1876;  "Strength  and  Deter- 
mination of  Dimensions  of  Structures,"  Weyi*auch,  New  York,  1877  ;  "  Reports  of  United  States  Board 
appointed  to  tost  Iron  and  Steel,"  Washington,  1879. 

Sec  also,  for  results  of  experiments,  flies  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute^  Engineering, 
EngimeTy  Iron,  Van  NostraiuTs  Engineering  Magazine^  London  Philotophical  TVannaHiong,  Civil  En- 
gineer^a  and  Architeefs  JoumaL  Proceedings InntUute  Mechanical  Engincei^s  (British),  Comptes  Rcndus, 
Annates  des  Pomts  ci  ChaussSes,  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Procecding% 
of  iJic  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  (British),  Annals  of  Philosophy  ^  mi  Journal  of  the  h-on  and  Sled 
institute. 

STRETCniNG  MACHINE.    See  Cloth-finishino  Macrinert,  and  Uat-iiakino  Macbinebt. 

STCCKOFEX.    See  Iron-makino  Processes. 

SUGAR  MACHINERY.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  consists  in  the  expression  of  the  saccharine 
juice  from  the  Bugar-pi*oducing  plants,  the  purification  of  the  expressed  juice,  and  the  evaporation 
therefrom  of  the  water  so  as  to  concentrate  the  sugar  into  crystalline  form.  The  processes  by  which 
this  is  accomplished  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  sugar  to  be  made,  or  in  other  words  accoixling 
to  the  purity  of  the  sugar  required.  Common-process  sugar  is  made  by  evaporation  in  open  pans ; 
vacuum-pan  or  ftranulated  sugar,  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  In  closed  pans ;  and  both  varieties  are 
made  into  refined  or  loaf  sugar  by  certain  processes  hereafter  described. 
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The  present  article  de&Is  with  Bugar  nunufactura  Bolelj  in  relation  to  the  machinery  used,  and 
therefore  doei  not  consider  the  verj  Important  cheniic*]  reactiooa  govcmlng  the  farioui)  operatioiu. 
For  dexcriplioiit  of  these  the  reader  ia  referred  to  woi^s  within  the  Geld  of  industrial  chemistry. 

SuoiB-MiLLS  are  machioes  for  eipreseing  the  juice  from  the  cane.  They  usuallj  consiat  of  heavy 
rollers,  driven  b;  animal-,  water-,  or  ateam-power,  through  which  the  cane  ii  paued.  In  the  best- 
constructed  lugar-milU  much  depends  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  distances  of  the  rolls.  A  too  close 
approiinuition  causes,  on  the  one  hand,  an  increased  expenditure  of  foic;  in  the  workiog  of  the  mill ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  rollers  be  placed  loo  far  apart,  a  portion  of  the  juice  escapes  extraction  and 
is  carried  off  in  t^e  cane-trash. 

The  construction  of  s  large  three-roll  sugar-mill  is  shown  in  Fig.  40SS.  The  cmsbing  rolls  arc 
strong  cast-iron  cylinders  mounted  Ijetwcen  (he  tva  massiTe  chock-pieces  or  ude-framcs  S  B,  and  so 


sjt  that  the  perimeter  of  the  upper  roll  is  nearlj  in  ooatjiet  with  the  two  lower  ones.  These  rolls  arc 
verj  flrmi;  keyed  on  a  wrougbt-lron  axial  shaft,  carrying  at  one  extremity  the  gear-wheels  by  which 
the  rolls  are  rerolred.  The  shaft  of  the  upper  roll  Is  made  of  iDcreased  strength,  as  it  hat  to  (us- 
tun  simultaneously  the  strain  of  the  two  lower  ones.  The  feed  and  delivery  rolls— that  is,  the  front 
and  back  ones — have  flanges  at  their  ends,  between  which  the  top  roll  is  placed.  These  flangee  arc 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  pressed  csnes  from  woriiiog  into  the  mill-bed.  The  diceka  B  are 
bolted  to  the  bed  C,  which  at  the  same  time  is  so  formed  as  to  receive  the  inclined  pans  D,  placed 
to  catch  the  juice  from  the  rolls.  The  nhote  mill  is  bolted  to  a  hard-wood  fi-aming,  which  is  sup- 
ported on  a  itone  fouadutioo.  The  cheeks  B  are  formed  with  pockets  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  bearings  of  the  shafts  ES,  lileans  are  provided  for  guiding  the  bearings  laterally,  also  to  regu- 
late the  distance  of  the  rollers  from  each  other  aod  to  compensate  for  wear.  The  upper  roll  revolves 
in  brass  bearings  surmounted  by  massive  caps  /,  which  are  retained  in  their  places  by  strong  bolts 
E,  which,  traveling  the  whole  height  of  the  cheeks,  are  secm-ed  under  the  bed-plate  by  means  of 
cotters  or  wedges ;  these  bolts  serve  hkewise,  by  means  of  the  lop  nuts,  to  rcEulate  the  space  be- 
tween the  perimeters  of  the  rolls.  Between  the  lower  rolls  is  placed  the  returning  knife,  which  is  s 
concave  wrought  or  cast  plate  secured  to  a  beam  of  wood,  arranged  to  project  into  the  openings  iu 
the  dicek,  whereby  they  may  be  elevated  or  depressed  by  means  of  a  screw  or  wedge.  This  return 
directs  the  cane  which  has  been  crushed  belweeo  the  top  and  feed  rolls  to  the  top  and  delivery  rolls, 
tig.  40B3  represents  a  so-called  "  Cuba  mill,"  as  constructed  by  Messrs.  Oeot^  L.  Squier  &  Bro. 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  form  of  mill  is  of  the  largest  size,  the  rollers  being  ii  by  86  in.  and  the 
weight  of  the  entire  machine  28,000  lbs.  The  relative  proportions  of  a  smaller  apparatus  of  this 
daas  are  shown  by  the  following  figures,  referring  to  a  "Mammoth"  mill  by  the  same  makers.  The 
top  roller  is  24  in.  in  diameter,  80  in.  long  on  its  woriring  (ace.  weighs  3.S30  lbs.,  and  has  a  steam- 
forged  wraught-iron  shaft,  6  in.  in  diameter,  running  in  brass  boxes.  Tbe  housings  are  8  in.  thick, 
and  weigh  l,BSO  lb.4.  each.  The  bed-plate  Is  cast  in  one  solid  piece,  and  •eighs  1,429  lbs.  The 
back  gear  is  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  weighs  l.flfiO  lbs.  Eight  wrought-iron  stay-bolts,  3  and  H  in. 
in  diameter,  are  so  arranged  as  to  bear  the  main  strain  of  the  rollers.  The  whole  mill,  without  feed- 
table  or  other  attachments,  weighs  over  16,000  lbs.  Tbe  peculiar  features  of  the  Squiermilld  are  the 
rubber  springs  and  wrought-iron  stay-bolts.  By  means  of  the  springs  the  rollers  are.  it  is  claimed, 
made  self-adjusting.  By  nuts  and  screws  the  springs  can  be  tightened  so  as  to  give  any  degree  of 
elaalidtj ;  so  that  the  greater  tbe  amount  of  cane  passing  through  the  rollers,  the  greater  will  be  Ibe 
pressure.  Tbe  springs  are  thus  claimed  to  insure  even  grinding  of  the  cane,  to  prevent  clogging  or 
breaking  from  over-feeding,  to  fidlltale  feeding  by  rei^cring  it  easier  to  feed  large  and  small  canea 
tt^ether,  and  to  make  tbe  mill  run  easier  and  steadier.  The  wrought-iron  stay-bolts  take  the  strain- 
ing pressure  of  the  rollers,  in  connecUon  with  the  rubber  springs.  In  this  respect,  an  important 
advantage  ia  claimed  for  nulls  thus  constniated  over  those  in  which  Uie  strain  is  thrown  upon  paria 
made  of  cast  Iron. 
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Fig.  4061  representB  a  tbrce4«U,  self-a<lluniDg,  vertical  mill  b;  the  makers  above  Daoied,  de^igaed 
tor  operation  bj-  animal-power,  a  sireep  being  placed  in  the  socket  A.  This  form  of  mill  is  adapt- 
ed for  grindini;  the  largest  tropical  case,  and  is  provided  with  the  rubber  springs,  wi-bught-ii-un 
etay-bolts,  and  means  of  adjuslment  noted  in  conaection  with  the  larger  mill  above  described. 

The  yield  of   sugar-cane  milla 
*l)M.  largely  depends  upon   the  power 

used  Co  drive  them.  It  haa  \ieaa 
determined  that  with  wind-power, 
utilized  through  wind-mills,  the 
result  ia  oa  an  average  but  SO  per 


cent. ;  with  anlmal-powcr,  Sr'.S  per 
cent, ;  with  water-power,  00,8  per 
cenl. ;  and  with  ateam-pover,  H1.9 
to  SI  per  cent. 

DErECAnoN  ind  Com>ensition. 
— The  juice  caught  in  the  pan  be- 
neath, the  mill  is  conducted  through  strainers  to  a  tank,  whence  it  is  pumped  to  tbe  defecators,  or  to 
a  receiving  vat  from  which  the  latter  are  aupplied.  A  la^  number  of  defecating  and  ooacentrating 
systems  have  been  devised,  mUnlj  with  the  object  of  saving  time  and  fuel.  The  defecation  of  juice 
ia  produced  by  heat,  which  coagulates  the  albumen,  and  by  the  addition  of  lime,  which  neutralitcs 
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the  aeid  and  renders  some  of  the  solid  impuriiiea  Insoluble.  The  heat  is  usually  obtained  from  the 
products  of  combustion  fiom  under  the  kettles  of  the  "  Jamaica  train  "  hereBft«r  described,  or  from 
eibauBt  steam.    The  ordinary  defecator  ia  an  oblong  iron  or  copper  tank  holding  some  BOO  gallons. 
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Into  the  top  of  this  the  juice  is  led  by  it  pipe.     A  water-conduit  is  also  eupplied.     Dndemeith  the 

taok  are  onilet-cocka  and  two  troughs,  □□«  serring  to  cooTey  the  cieiir  liquor  to  the  Jtmaio  tnin, 

•ud  the  other  to  convc;  the  ecum  to  a  guitkble  tank. 

For  raw  sugar  defecstioD  ODly  taken  place.     For  Ticui 

the  defecating  proceas  is  followed  bj  ■  clarification.     In 

fliown  a  sectional  elevation  of  ColwcU's  round  defecator 

from  the  mill  is  conducted  to  the  tanks  bj  the  cock  A.    "i 

heated  by  low-pressure  steam  admitted  b;  tbe  pipes  C    Tl 

is  drawn  oB  through  the  atnuoer  S,    The  nozzle  Ji"  swings  a 

the  stream  of  clear  liquor  into  the  trough  O,    Tbe  foul 

liiiuor  la  directed  into  the  trough  H,  the  water-cock  B  being 
An  elevation  of  tbe  Colwell  clarifier  is  shown  in  F<^.  40S 

the  tanks,  £  Is  the  sirup-pipe,  and  C  tbe  pipe  for  the  wash' 

■  scum  receptade.     P  is  au  iulet  for  the  live  steam,  whii 

worm  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  as  shown  in  section  at  i  i, 

for  conducting  the  condensed  atoam  to  the  trap  H.    £  ]a 

for  tbe  sirup,  which  may  boil  over  into  tbe  receptacle  Dj 

tha  outlets  lor  the  liquor 
EviFoRitioN  is  conducted  either  \/f  the  open-pan  or  thi 

process,  according  to  tlie  grade  of  sugar  tolte  produced. 
'Jlia  Open-Pan  f'roeea.~TiK  Jamaiea  train,  to  which  tb 

•tier  leaving  the  defecator,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  el 

of  open-pan  appaiatus.    Jt  consists  of  a  row  of  copper  oi 

set  in  brickwork.    Tbe  fumaoe  is  placed  under  the  smsUe 

end,  and  is  conducted  around  the  kettles  to  the  chimne;. 

tops  of  the  kettles  U  a  trough  for  catching  the  scum.     Tht 

of  a  Jamaica  train  is  shown  in  vertical  and  transverse  se 

41161  and  *0a8.     Tbe  kettles  varj  in  diameter  from  4  to  8  : 

est  being  placed  as  shown  directly  over  the  Gre.    At  I 

"grand"  or  receiving  kettle,  ioto  which   the  juice  is  fl] 

Here  the  proper  dote  of  milk  of  lime,  or  "  temper  "  as  it 

Added,    from  this  kettle  the  juice  Is  dipped  up  and  pae 

No.  K,  where  the  concentration  begins,  scam  beil^  rapidi 

aud  skimmed  alt  by  the  attendants.     When  the  juice  is 

rirup,  it  is  pumped  or  ladled  ioto  kettle  Ko.  S  ;  and  lastly  1 

He  No.  4,  or  the  battery,  where  It  is  boiled  to  proper  densil 

"  teocbe  "  is  bj  some  authorities  applied  to  all  these  kcttl 

it  is  restricted  to  the  last  and  smallest  kettle  of  the  series. 

ping  toacbe  "  is  a  Bmall  vessel  having  a  valve  at  the  bol 

worked  by  a  handle.     It  is  lowered  down  by  means  of  a  i 

ieache,  and  tbe  valve  beln^;  opened  it  withdraws  at  once 

which  is  then  transferred  to  tbe  coolers,  in  which  granulatin 

Coolers  arc  of  wood  viih  thick  sides,  about  T  ft.  in  lengtti 

width,  and  not  less  than  a  foot  deep.     This  depth  and  tl 

are  requisite  to  secure  slow  cooling,  witliout 

which  tbe  grains  could  not  be  coscse.     In 

about  24  hours  the  graining  takes  place,  the 

CrjfStals  forming  a  soft  mass  in  the  midst  of 

the  liquid  portion  or  molssnei'.     Tbe  separa- 
tion of  the  two  products  Is  effected  by  drsin- 

age  in  what  is  railed  the  curing  house.     This 

is  a  lar^e  building  coverinp  an  open  reser- 
voir.    Fume?  are  provided  for  bogsheads.  so 

that  the  drippings  from  these  shall  flow  into 

the  reservoir.     In  the  bottom  of  each  hogs- 
head several  holes  arc  bored,  and  into  each  hole  is  pnt  a  cruFhed  cane  or  the  stalk  of  a  plantain  leaf, 

the  lower  end  projecting  several  ioches  below  the  bottom.     The  hogsheads  being  filled  with  the  soft 

sugary  mixture,  the  molasses  gradually  drains  away  from  it,  dripping  from  the  ntalks.  The  opera- 
tion goes  on  for  three  to  sii  weeks,  till  the  sugar  is  con. 
sidered  sufficiently  dry  for  shipping.  It  still  retains  con- 
aidenible  molasses,  and  in  the  moist  hold  of  the  ship  the 
separation  eontinues,  the  molasses  leaking  away  and  in- 
volving a  serione  loss.  The  "  JuUus  Robert  diffusion  pro- 
cess" for  extracting  sugar  troiii  cane  is  in  uae  at  the  sugar 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Koch,  in  Bayou  Lafourche,  Lou- 
isiana. A  series  of  tall  cylinders  connected  by  pipes  are 
filled  with  thinly-sticed  canes  and  water.  The  diifusion 
allows  the  hydraulic  pressure  to  carry  off  the  dissolved 
sugar.  The  waUr  is  heatod  by  steam  to  about  190°  by 
a  boiler  through  which  the  diffusion  juice  passes.  It  b 
said  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  sugar  is  ex- 
traded  by  this  mplhid,  and  that  the  clarifying  process  Is  much  simplified  and  abridged. 

Ihe  Vaeuum-I'an  I  meat. — The  Ktliitta  ApparalHi  for  boiling  sugar  in  taetto  is  represented  la 
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Fie.  40S9,  mad  is  tbc  inven^on  of 
Ht.  Xorbcrt  Rillieui  ol  New  Or. 
leaoB,  To  heat  the  first  pan,  the 
escape  itcam  from  the  mill  on- 
giae  U  used,  and  an  air-pump 
produces  the  necessnr;  rocuum. 
The  juice,  after  having  beeii  clari- 
fled  and  filtered,  U  pumped  int« 
pan  A,  from  which  it  pmscs  b; 
(be  pipe  e  into  the  back  of  pan  B. 
Thmce  It  Is  conducted  bj  the 
pipo  e'  to  the  pan  V,  and  from 
this  pan  it  is  pumped  to  the  clari- 
flers.  Here  the  now  concentrated 
sirup  Is  heated  and  nkimiiicd.  It 
then  pusses  to  the  bone-biack  Al- 
tera W,  whence  it  goes  to  a  vat 
from  whiuh  the  fourth  or  "etrike" 
pan  D  U  supplied.  The  vapor 
■rising  from  the  juice  in  pan  A 
siipplics  heat  both  to  the  pan  B 
and  to  the  sti-ike-psn  D.  The 
Tspor  from  B  pasdee  throush  the 
column  n  and  slcam-aheat  i',  and 
ap  thn)uf;h  the  column  »  to  boil 
tlic  pan  C.  The  »spor  from  C 
sad  D  is  taken  to  a  condenser, 
where  it  is  condansed  hj  a  jet  of 
water.  The  waste-water  from  A 
ii  pumped  bsck  to  tlie  boilers; 
that  from  B,  C,  and  J)  is  pumped 
to  a  Tat,  from  which  it  is  drawn 
for  all  the  clcaostngs  of  the  cs- 

Fit's.  40TD,  4071,  and  4073 
reprcicnt  an  improved  "doable- 
oltcct  "  apparatus  on  the  RllUeui 
plan.  A  and  B  are  Che  erapora- 
tar«,  and  C  is  the  first  steam-Inlet 
valre  to  tbe  drum.  The  vapor 
an.  in^in  this  drum  pa-seee  through 
the  pipe  D  into  the  rear  chaiiit«r 
at  the  end  of  B,  and  thence  Into 
the  tubes  shown  in  section  in  fig. 
4072.  The  vapor  passes  to  the 
condenser  F  b;  the  pipe  £.  H 
is  the  liquor-pipe  coonecling  the 
two  pons. 

Fig.  4073  shows  the  internal 
construction  of  an  onlinarj  "tri- 
ple-effect"  pan.  a  Is  a  plate  of 
brass  or  composition  secured  to 
the  circle  and  carrying  the  upright  tube; 
tbe  liquor  enters  tbe  drum  and  surrounds 
Tht  ColietU  Apparaiut,  made  by  the 


;  through  which  tbe  liquir  passes.    The  steam  for  hetitjug 

the  tubes. 

Coiwell  Iron  Works  of  N'cw  York,  Is  represented  in  Hg. 
40T4.  A  is  tbe  feed -pump  j  AA,  bot- 
tom feed-pipes  ;  F,  live-steam  pipe,  lead- 
ing into  steam-drums ;  i>,  eibtuist-steam 
pipe  from  receiver  P.  and  connected  with 
valves  E  ;  FF,  overflow  from  air-cjllnder ; 
G,  overflows;  H,  ooudensation -escape 
from  first  pan ;  K,  condenser ;  L.  cold- 
water  pipe  and  valve  for  condenser  ;  J/, 
alr-cjlinder  of  vacuum-pump  ;  JV,  connec- 
tion between  air-cjiinder  and  condenser; 
0,  aupplemcntarj  condenser  for  second 
and  third  pans;  P,  receiver;  Q,  liquor- 
pipe  from  all  pans  to  the  mont-jus  C ;  S, 
pipe  conncctiag  mont-jus  and  condenser; 
X,  cold-water  pipe  to  eupplemenlary  con- 
denser ;  y,  return  from  second  drum  to 
supplementary  condenser;  I,  retnm  from 
third  drum  to  some ;    C,  mont-jus ;    U, 
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live-steam  pipe  for  vacuum-pump ;  EE^  overflow  from  water-cylinder ;  IT,  section  of  copper  drum. 
The  drums  are  composed  of  copper  curbs  having  composition  brass  heads,  into  which  are  expanded 
copper  tubes.  When  required  to  be  cleaned,  the  joints  on  two  pipes  are  broken,  and  the  drum  is 
lowered  down  and  replaced  with  a  spare  drum,  the  foul  drum  being  cleaned  at  leisure.  During  this 
process  the  operation  of  the  other  two  pans  need  not  be  stopped,  as  the  construction  admits  of  the 
pans  being  worked  at  option  as  either  a  single,  double,  or  triple  effect. 

The  courae  of  the  liquor  is  as  follows :  The  pump  A  draws  the  liquor  from  the  deposit  tanks,  the 
speed  being  so  regulated  as  to  keep  the  liquor  in  the  first  pan  at  a  certain  level  with  a  vacuum  of 

about  5  in.  of  mercury,  and 

M^l-  at  a  temperature  of  about 

^  0  160^   Here  it  is  evaporated 

to  about  16°  or  16°  Baumd, 
and  is  then  conducted  to 
the  second  pan,  where  the 
same  level  of  liquor  is 
maintained,  the  vacuum  be- 
ing at  about  12  or  16  in. 
and  the  heat  at  136°  to 
140°.  It  is  evaporated  to 
20°  or  22"^  B.,  and  conduct- 
ed to  the  third  or  finisLiug 
pan,  where  the  best  vacu- 
um and  lowest  degi'ee  of 
heat  are  maintained.  Here 
it  is  reduced  to  a  densltv  of 
from  26°  to  28°  B.  The 
juice  is  then  led  to  the 
mont-jus  C,  which  is  vX)n- 
nected  to  the  condenser  and 
with  the  clarifiers.  It  also 
has  a  steam-pipe,  steam- 
gauge,  and  safety-valve.  By 
opening  the  valve  and  con- 
necting the  moDt-jus  with 
the  condenser,  a  vacuuu  is 
formed  equal  to  that  in  the 
third  pan,  and  by  opening  the  valve  connecting  it  with  the  pan  it  receives  a  charge  of  liquor.  These 
valves  are  then  dosed  and  the  steam-valve  is  opened,  when  the  liquor  is  forced  up  to  the  tanks 
that  supply  the  clarifiers.  By  this  means  the  vacuum  in  the  third  pan  is  not  impaired,  and  hence 
the  whole  apparatus  is  kept  in  coiitinuous  operation.  Each  pan  is  connected  with  the  exhaust-steam 
pioe  D  through  the  valves  E  E  E;  which  are  attached  to  the  vapor-pipes  from  the  overflows.  Each 
pii  also  has  a  live-steam  connection  to  insure  against  accident  and  give  ample  heating  capacity. 
Th}  first  pan  receives  its  heat  thror«gh  the  valve  E^  and  the  vapor  from  the  first  pan  passes  through 
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the  overflow  G  and  into  the  drum  of  the  second  pan,  which  acts  as  the  condenser  for  the  first  pan. 
The  condensation  is  run  through  a  trap,  or  it  may  be  conducted  direct  to  the  condenser.  The  vapor 
generated  in  the  second  pan  passes  through  its  overflow  and  valves  to  the  drum  of  the  third  pan, 
or  direct  to  the  condenser,  while  the  vapor  generated  in  the  third  pan  passes  through  its  own  over- 
flow to  the  condenser.  The  condenser  has  an  injection-pipe,  and  is  also  connected  at  the  bottom 
-with  the  air-cylinder  of  the  combined  air-  and  water-pump.  The  condensation  of  the  second  and 
third  drums  is  connected  with  the  supplementary  condenser,  the  latter  being  connected  with  the 
water-cylinder  of  the  pump. 
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SnniB-RinNiNc:. 

The  proceea  of  BUf^r-reGDia£r,  an  carried  on  in  most  1an:!e(><'[abtl!>hniratB  in  tliis  coiintrj,  is  subetai 
tikllf  u  followB;  On  the  (ground  flnor  the  raw  supnr  is  diBioWeil  in  bot  water  la  large  cistern 
Thence  it  U  drann  off  thmugb  strainers  and  pumped  to  the  top  story  of  the  buildinir.  into  veBue 
called  bloW'Up  paoH,  because  steam  was  formerly  blown  Inlo  them  lo  beat  tbcm.     They  are  no 
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heated  to  about  208**  or  210**  F.  In  these  pans  milk  of  lime  is  added  to  the  liquor  to  neutialize  any 
add,  and  it  is  then  conducted  to  bag-filters  on  the  lower  floor.  From  the  bag-filters  the  sirup  is  run 
through  filters  of  animal  charcoal 

4075. 


or  bone-blacic,  and  is  pumped  to 
vacuum-pans,  where  it  is  con- 
centrated to  the  granulating  or 
crystallizing  point.  As  soon  as 
crystallization  begins,  the  sugar 
is  run  oif ;  and  if  it  is  to  be 
made  into  soft  sugar,  the  sirup 
is  discharged  by  means  of  cen- 
trifugal mills.  If  it  is  for  hard 
sugar,  the  sirup  is  allowed  to 
harden  in  moulds. 

The  general  arrangement  of  a 
re£nery  is  shown  in  Fig.  4075. 

The  Melting  Pan  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4076.  It  has  a  convex  bot- 
tom, and  a  well  D  to  form  a 
subsidiary  tank  for  the  reception 
of  clear  liquor.    The  raw  sugar 
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is  dumped  upon  the  grating  above,  the  lumps  being  broken  and  mixed  with  the  water  in  the  pan  by 
means  of  the  rams  A,  After  passing  through  the  strainer  C  the  sugar  is  kept  from  settling  by  the 
propeller-blade  B^  and  afterward  finds  its  way  to  the  well  through  the  ptrainer  E,    FU  the  cast-iron 

*'"'•  The  Mno-up  resembles  the  def- 

ecator used  on  plantations,  but  has 
a  single  bottom  and  is  much  larger. 
Its  capacity  is  usually  from  800  to 
1,500  gallons.  It  is  heated  by  a 
worm  and  live  steam. 

The  Bag-FiUen,  Fig.  4077,  are 
large  iron  boxes  divided  into  sec- 
tions, each  section  containing  two 
rows  of  bags,  whidii  are  inserted 
through  doors  in  the  sides.  The 
bags  are  held  by  nipples  screwed 
into  the  top  platea  of  the  boxes, 
and  are  so  arranged  that  if  a  part 
of  them  require  removal  this  may 
be  done  without  stopping  the  oper- 
ation of  the  others.  The  bags  are 
double,  the  inner  one  being  40  in. 
and  the  outer  12  in.  in  circumfer- 
ence, so  that  the  inner  bag  lies  in 
folds,  and  thus  presents  a  large 
straining  ai*ea.  Steam  is  admitted 
to  the  box  to  warm  the  liquor  auf- 
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fideiitlj  to  cause  it  lo  run  freely.  After  the  bags  become  choked  with  ImpuritleE,  the  contmta  of 
the  Biters  are  emptied  into  a.  teak,  uid  the  bags  are  wuhed  and  returned.  The  refuse  ii  pressed,  the 
meet  liquor  goin^  to  ibe  miilng  pan,  and  the  solid  remainder  ie  sold  as  rnannre. 

Tlu  Gharcoat-t\Uen  receWe  the  liquor  fram  the 
bag-filters,  the  same  being  collerled  in  a  large  tanic 
The  filter-cjlindcrs  are  of  iron,  and  are  usuall;  10 
ft.  In  diamelcr  and  IS  ft.  high.  It  was  formerly 
the  practice  to  make  their  height  equal  to  six  times 
their  diameter.  The  cylinder  is  filled  iritb  animal 
chaTcoal,  and  the  liquor  ii  let  in.  When  one  filter 
\i  filled,  its  bottom  cock  Is  opened,  and  the  liquor  ia 
onducted  to  the  top  of  another  filler,  and  thus 
through  all  the  filters  BuccassJTely.  If  after  pass- 
ing these  filters  the  color  of  thu  liquor  is  unsatis- 
factorr — that  ij,  not  pure  and  white— the  filters  are 
washed  out  by  admitting  hot  water  at  the  top,  and 
then  allowed  to  drain  until  they  do  not  drip. 
Sometimes  steam  is  used,  or  an  eihaueter  is  applied  |° 
to  the  bottoiD  to  draw  off  the  water,  air  following 
to  fill  up  the  Tscaum.  The  lower  roan-bole  ib  then 
opened,  and  Che  spent  charcoal  is  conreyed  to  the 
kilns  bj  means  of  a  suspended  rail-car.  The  appa- 
ratDS  for  and  mode  of  revivifying  the  charcoal  ia 
described  farther  on. 

Vaaium-Pan. — There  are  two  forma  of  thie  ap. 
paratns :  that  In  which  the  vacuum  is  produced  by 
a  Bpray-condenser,  and  that  in  which  the  Tapor  Es 
exhausted  by  ■  separate  vacuum-pump,  the  water 
of  condensation  escaping  through  the  barometric 
column.  The  former  li  conslnicted  on  the  wet  sys- 
tem and  the  latter  on  the  dry  system-  A  wet-eys- 
tcm  pan  constructed  by  Messrs.  Colwell  &  Bro.  of  | 
New  York  is  represented  in  Fig.  4078.  The  ms- 
leriil  most  commonly  used  is  cast  iron.     The  pan 

con^sts  of  a  bottom  with  lugs  for  supports,  a  curb  in  one  or  two  pieoes,  a  dome,  a  crown,  vapor-pipe, 
overflaw,  and  condenser.  If  the  pan  is  worked  on  the  wet  system,  the  condenser  can  te  placed  close 
beside  it ;  if  on  the  dry  system,  it  must  have  at  least  83  ft-  of  waste-water  or  "  lef:  "  pipe,  so  as  to 
ciUDterbalance  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  called  the  "  barometric  column."  As  tbU 
method  requires  the  ipost  water,  the  wet  system  is  chieSy  used  on  plantations,  as  Che  pump  will  act 
as  a  condenser  and  expel  the  air,  it  being  especially  constructed  foi  that  purpose.  The  heating  sur- 
face is  of  seamless  drawn  copper  tubes  in  serpentine  coils,  inclining  to  the  centre.  The  bottom  worm 
follows  the  dip  of  the  bottom,  and  the  top  worm  has  about  4  in.  dip,  enough  to  allow  for  run  of  con- 
densation; while  the  inlermetiiate  worms  are  arranged  between  with  graduated  dips.  The  worms 
lake  ateatn  from  the  outside,  and  the  water  of  condensation  is  taken  out  through  the  bottom  into 
traps.  The  diameter  of  the  worm  depends  upon  theain;  of  the  pan.  The  worms  are  secured  10  Cast- 
iron  braces  by  a  cup  anil  caps  which  securely  hold  them  from  jumping  during  the  boiling,  yet  allow 
them  to  eipand  and  contract  without  straining  the  bradng  or  chafing  the  worms.  Eye-glasaea  are 
provided  in  the  dome  or  curb,  so  that  the  boiling  action  may  be  observed  ;  and  vacuum-gauges  are 
also  applied.    The  lower  draw-off  valve  is  16  in.  in  diameter. 

When  a  pan  ia  to  be  charged.  It  ia  first  filled  with  steam  in  order  to  cjpel  the  air.  Water  is  then 
let  Into  the  condea.'<er,  and  the  vacuum-pump  started.  A  vacuum  is  soon  produced  aufflciont  to  draw 
in  the  liquor.  When  the  first  worm  is  covered,  the  steom  is  tnmed  on  and  boiling  is  started.  The 
quantity  taken  in  at  a  chaise  depends  upon  the  kind  of  sugar  required-  If  a  small-grain  sujiar  is 
desired,  ebargea  can  be  frequent  and  copiona.  On  the  other  band,  to  produce  a  large  grain,  care 
must  be  exercised ;  for  after  the  first  charge  is  grained,  no  new  grain  should  be  allowed  to  form.  If 
It  is  Intended  to  purge  the  sugar  cold,  it  ia  run  into  coolers,  whence  it  is  dug  and  conducted  to  the 
centrifugal  machines.  If  the  purging  is  to  be  done  hot.  ^e  wsgon  is  run  direct  to  the  miier,  and 
the  centrifugal  machines  go  to  work  immediately.  The  sugar  is  soon  purged,  cooled,  boied,  and 
ready  tor  thu  market. 

Ce<Urifiigal  itaehinrt,  as  above  noted,  are  used  for  the  draining  of  sugar-  The  construction  of  an 
Improved  machine  manufactured  by  Messrs.  LaflerCy  of  Gloucester  Cily,  N.  J,,  ia  ahown  in  Fig.  40711. 
It  consista  of  a  casing  in  which  ia  a  corrugated  drum  or  basket  attached  to  and  supported  by  an  np- 
right  steel  spindle-  Tliis  spindle  parses  tliroiigh  the  casing,  and  as  it  rests  upon  the  step  and  the  step 
upon  the  lever,  if  the  lever  Is  lowered  both  spindle  and  basket  are  caused  to  descend,  thus  bringing 
the  V-shaped  brake  on  the  bottom  of  the  basket  into  contact  with  the  wood  friction  inserted  in  the 
casing ;  and  by  this  means  the  revolution  of  the  machine  is  easily  arrested.  In  order  to  start  the 
apparalua,  the  lever  is  mised,  thus  lifting  the  basket  and  freeing  the  brake.  The  friction-cone  then 
onmcs  in  contact  with  the  friction-pulley,  and  motion  is  at  once  communicated  to  the  epindle.  The 
speed  of  the  machine  is  from  BOO  to  SOD  revolutions  per  minute.  The  quantity  of  sugar  purged  by  a 
machine  of  this  class  varies  with  the  quality.  Its  maximum  yield  Is  with  firsts  (A),  washed  a  little  ! 
the  weight  of  a  charge  varying  from  lis  to  IBO  lbs.,  the  time  of  a  charge  from  3  to  H  minutes,  and 
the  product  ranaing  from  I, GOO  to  3,000  Iba,  per  hour. 


Jji>i^'Siiffar  CitUirvf  Maehina. — In  the  manufacture  of  loaf  sugar,  the  tinip  from  the  vi 
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ts  tbe;  emerfe  from  the  i>WB,  by  revolTiiig  cntter-heodB  ¥f,  moTiiif,  aa  regarda  thetr  contiguous 

BurfactB,  in  £e  Bune  dJrecIioD  uid  in  line  witli  the  feed.  These  cutter-heads  m&j  be  of  an;  d^red 
tbape  in  thrir  traneTerse  section,  and  ma;  carr;  an;  Dtimber  of  cutlet's.  The  cutters  Q  G  are  tan- 
gentiallv  arranged  in  relation 

ftitii  their  heads,  and  so  that  4081. 

ttw;  cut  back  of  the  centres 
of  the  latter  close  to  the  clas- 
tic jswaff'.  In  this  va;  or 
bv  these  means  the  sticks  are 
nipped  into  cubes  or  blocks 
in  a  regular  and  eas;  man- 

Tlte  Char-Houie  Is  consid- 
ered H  lilal  department  ia 
the  econom;  of  a  reSner;,  as 
it  is  here  that  the  spent  char. 
coal  from  the  fltters  Is  revivi- 
fied and  made  again  fit  for 
use.  In  Figs.  40S2,  40B3, 
and  4084  is  shown  the  com- 
binAtioQ  of  Colwell's  drier 
and  the  Gondolfo  kiln  and 
•ecdanal  cooler, 'which  is  in 

general  use.  fig.  4082  U  a  half  front  riew ;  11^  40S3,  a  sectional  view  of  the  kiln,  and  a  section  of 
the  drier;  and  fig.  4184,  a  middle  elevation  of  the  kiln  through  the  ash-pit,  and  pardal  sectional  view 
of  the  drier.  BeginniDg  with  the  drier.  A  i%t  rectangular  box  or  chamber,  forming  a  receptacle  for 
the  wet  char.  £  is  a  hot-air  fiue  leading  from  the  kilns  below.  C  C  are  pipes  leading  through  the 
chaoiber  A  from  the  Sue  B  to  the  flue  i),  which  carries  the  hot  air  and  gases  to  the  chlmuej,  or  Out 
to  the  open  air.  The  pipes  Care  of  the  fonn  shown  in  the  crcss-sectlon,  Hg.  40S3.  The;  hare  a 
round  or  oral  form  on  top,  and  a  flat  bottom.  At  the  sides,  flanges  reach  down  below  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  bo  as  to  form  a  channel  on  the  under  side  below  the  flat  bottom.  E£  are  short  tubes,  flat 
on  the  top  and  curred  upon  the  bottom,  reaching  across  the  fiue  B  from  the  air  outside  the  apparatus 

4083.  40%  4064. 


to  the  chnnncl  under  the  tubes  C.  They  are  entirely  inclosed  through  ihc  flue  B.  F  F  are  similar 
tubes  pssflin^  across  the  flue  D.  The;  connect  the  grooTe  or  channel  under  the  tubes  C  with  the  up- 
ward flues  0.  The  bottom  of  the  chamber  A  is  formed  of  two  inclines,  a  a,  sloping  toward  the  sides, 
and  forming  channels,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  the  dlsch.-irge-oponlngs  o  o.  These  lead  b;  suitable 
pipes  to  the  kilns,  where  the  char  Is  rebumed. 

The  operation  is  as  follows :  The  wet  char  is  placed  in  the  chamber  A,  through  which  It  descends 
as  it  becomes  dry,  and  Is  drawn  off  through  the  openings  on.     In  descending,  the  char  comes  in  co» 
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tact  with  the  pipes  (7,  by  which  it  is  hoated.  It  then  passes  down  the  sides,  and  partially  around  and 
under  the  lips  of  each  pipe  C,  so  as  to  leave  a  channel  or  hollow  under  the  tube  between  the  down- 
ward-projecting ribs.  Through  the  opening  thus  made  fresh  air  passes  by  means  of  the  short  tubes 
E  and  F^  and  the  flues  G,  This  carries  off  the  moisture  from  the  heated  char  and  dries  it.  The  bhar 
is  first  heated  by  the  hot  air  from  the  kilns  passing  through  the  pipes  C\  and  is  then  exposed  while 
so  heated  to  the  current  of  air  acting  directly  upon  its  surface  in  the  channels  under  the  pipes,  so 
that  it  is  dried  as  rapidly  and  thoroughly  as  possible.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  flues  for 
cleaning  or  repairing,  the  face  of  the  apparatus  is  made  with  removable  gates,  as  shown  at  tt  in  Fig. 
4083.  The  gates  over  the  other  openings  are  supposed  to  be  removed.  The  char  leaves  the  drier  at 
a  temperature  of  almost  200''  F.,  so  that  after  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  quite  dry  on  the 
surface.  It  is  received  into  bin  K,  which  is  directly  over  the  top  of  the  retorts ;  and  as  the  chur  is 
drawn  from  the  coolers  the  retorts  are  charged  automatically.  The  ordinary  kiln  is  of  cast  iron.  The 
retorts  are  of  an  oval  pattern,  and  are  set  12  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  which  is  about  18  in.  wide 
and  8  ft.  long.  The  retoits  are  entirely  surrounded  by  a  fire-brick  wall,  outside  of  which  are  the  flues 
into  which  the  gases  escape  through  small  outlets  behind  each  retort  after  it  has  done  its  work. 
In  this  case  the  fire  has  to  revivify  through  4  inches  of  char.  With  the  Gondolfo  kiln,  however,  there 
arc  no  flues  in  the  walls,  the  products  of  combustion  being  admitted  into  the  inner  pipe  or  flue,  which 
together  with  the  outer  pipe  is  set  in  the  double  socket  so  formed  that,  after  the  heated  gas  has  done 
its  work  upon  the  outside  pipe,  it  performs  a  further  duty  in  its  upward  passage  to  the  flue  under  the 
drier.  The  annular  space  between  these  two  pipes  is  about  2  in.  The  char  passes  into  a  series  of 
seven  small  coolers. 

In  Fig.  4088  is  shown  the  Gondolfo  kiln.  The  bottom  plates  Oare  pierced  for  the  eockets  JT,  and 
bolted  to  the  party-beams  P'  and  P,  and  the  ash-pit  girders  Q  and  Q^  which  are  in  turn  supported 
by  the  columns.  The  double  sockets  M  are  for  the  reception  of  the  outside  retort  O  and  the  inside 
one  H,    Openings  R  are  provided  to  admit  the  heated  gases  into  the  inner  retort. 

Beet-Suoar  Mamufacturk. 

The  processes  of  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root  are  as  follows :  The  beets,  having  been 
gathereid  from  the  ground  and  deprived  of  their  tops,  are  carted  to  the  storing  place  or  into  the  wash- 
ing  room  of  the  factory,  each  load  being  accurately  weighed  as  it  is  brought  in.  Here  they  are  fed 
into  the  washing  apparatus,  which  cleanses  them  from  all  adhering  dirt,  and  delivers  them  to  the  ele- 
vator. The  elevator  raises  them  into  the  hopper  of  the  rasping  machine.  This  machine  reduces  them 
to  a  fine  pulp  or  to  thin  slices,  according  to  the  method  which  is  used  in  the  factory  for  extracting 
the  juice. 

The  methods  of  extraction  are  four  in  number,  as  follows :  1.  By  hydraulic  presses ;  2.  By  centri- 
fugal machines  ;  3.  Scfautzenbach's  maceration  process ;  4.  Robert's  diffusion  process. 

TTie  ExtrcLction  by  Nt/draulic  Preset  is  the  oldest  process  practised.  It  requires  the  most  manual 
labor  and  considerable  motive  power.  There  is  also  considerable  expense  attached  to  it,  on  account 
of  the  destruction  of  the  press-eloths,  or  sacks,  in  which  the  pulp  is  held  while  being  subjected  to  the 
pressure.    Great  care  is  also  necessary  in  washing  the  press-cloths  so  as  to  prevent  fermentation. 

T^e  Process  by  Centrifugal  Mackints  is  much  cleaner,  and  requires  less  manual  labor,  althoufrh 
considerable  motive  power  is  necessary  for  giving  motion  to  the  machines.  A  satisfactory  result  in 
this  process  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  proper  use  of  water  in  the  machines.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  just  the  right  quantity  should  be  used  at  the  proper  time,  in  order  to  get  the  best  per- 
centage of  the  juice  from  the  pulp,  in  the  most  concentrated  state. 

SchutzenbatiCs  Maceration  Process  requires  but  very  little  power  and  less  manual  labor  than  the 
process  by  centrifugal  machines.  Tlie  labor,  however,  must  be  intelligent  in  order  to  secure  perfect 
and  thorough  maceration  of  the  pulp.  In  this  process,  the  maceration  is  almost  too  thorough  when 
it  extracts  the  largest  percentage  of  saccharine  from  the  beets,  since  the  substance  of  the  beets  is 
decomposed  and  much  of  it  is  carried  off  in  the  juice.  This  causes  so  much  impurity  as  to  seriously 
retard  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar.  The  refuse  pulp  contains  so  much  water  that  the  use  of  either 
presses  or  centrifugal  machines  is  necessary  to  make  it  fit  food  for  cattle. 

Jioberfs  Diffusion  Process  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  economical  of  any,  both  in  first 
cost  and  in  working.  The  beet-roots  are  cut  into  small  thin  slices  and  put  into  a  chamber,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  cylinder  containing  a  feeding  screw,  driven  by  gearing  from  above.  The  sliced 
t)eet-root  is  passed  through  a  hopper  to  the  bottom  of  the  feeding  chamber,  whence  it  passes  out 
through  openings  into  the  outer  cylinder  or  diffuser,  and,  gradually  rising  to  the  top,  is  carried  off  by  a 
regulating  rake,  driven  by  independent  gearing.  From  the  top  of  the  diffuser  water  is  slowly  supplied 
through  small  pipes,  meeting  in  its  descent  the  most  exhausted  of  the  slices  as  they  rise  to  the  dis- 
charge level,  and  passing  through  to  the  richer  material  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  saturated.  At 
the  bottom  it  issues  through  perforations  or  outlet-pipes,  and  is  carried  off  to  a  cistern,  where  it  is 
heated,  and  is  then  returned  upon  the  beet  by  the  central  feeding  tube,  by  which  the  beet  is  supplied 
to  the  diffusing  chamber. 

Carbonaiation  consists  in  the  saturation  of  the  defecated  beet-juice  with  carbonic-acid  gas.  Tlie 
carbonatation  pans,  in  which  the  defecated  and  scum  juices  are  treated,  are  furnished  at  the  bottom 
with  a  pipe  pierced  with  three  parallel  rows  of  small  holes,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  through 
which  the  carbonic  acid  is  forced  into  the  liquid.  There  are  also  coil-pipes  or  double  bottoms,  for 
heating  by  steam  while  the  process  is  going  on.  When  '*  foaming ''  has  ceased,  the  carbonated  juice 
is  drawn  off  into  large  receivers  or  settling  tanks,  where  it  is  allowed  to  settle,  after  which  the  juice 
\^  ready  for  the  filters,  unless,  as  is  often  done,  it  is  subjected  to  a  second  carbonatation.  The  defe- 
cated and  carbonatated  juice,  after  being  drawn  from  the  pans  into  the  mont-jus,  is  forced  to  the 
tanks  over  the  charcoal  filters,  while  the  scums  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  filter-press  in  order 
to  extract  the  saccharine  juice  which  they  hold.  After  having  once  passed  through  the  filters,  the 
juice  is  conveyed  into  the  evaporators,  which  concentrate  it,  by  evaporatmg  a  portion  of  its  water,  into 
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rirup  of  24°  or  28°  B.  At  tbia  polot  of  concentration  these  sirups  a,ve  puised  tbiougb  the  charuoni 
fittera  into  the  ru-uum-pan  to  be  coacentnt«d  to  4U'  or  42"  U.  From  tbe  vacuum-pui  the  lirupt  Hi's 
drawn  into  vate  or  "  crjaulliEeni,"  where  the  augu  i»  left  to  deposit  itself  In  a  solid  fonn,  vhicb 
aFterward  allows  of  its  b^ng  freed  fnun  the  surroimdiuj;  molasses.  Tbe  complete  separation  of  the 
crjBtaU  from  the  molassea  te  effected  in  centrifugal  machines. 

Worti/or  RfJ'ernue. — "  Statement  of  the  Sugar  Crop  made  in  LouisiaDa,"  Champomier  (annual 
reports,  New  OrleanH,  184B-'67) ;  "  Sugar-Planter'B  Manual,"  Evans,  London,  1«47,  Philadelphia, 
1B48 ;  "Practical  Sugar-Planter,"  Wray,  London,  18T1  ;  "Sugar  Cultivation  in  Louisiana,  Cuba,  and 
the  British  PaSBessiona,"  Leon,  Londou.  1848 ;  "Practical  Treatise  ou  the  Cullivation  of  (he  Sugar- 
Cane,  and  tbe  Manufacture  of  Sugar,"  Ken',  London,  1801 ;  "  Manufacture  of  Sugar  and  the  Machin- 
ery Emploved,"  Burgh,  London,  186fl ;  "flistor;  of  SuL^r  and  Sugar- Yielding  Plants,"  Reed,  Lon- 
don, 1888;  "Treatise  on  the  Jlftnutacture  of  Sugsr,"  Soames,  London,  1873.  The  manufacture  of 
beet-sugar  is  described  b;  Dumas  in  his  "Trait6  de  Chiuie  appliqu^e  aux  Arts,"  vol.  vi. ;  see  also 
"  De  la  Fabrication  du  Sucr^  de  Betterave,"  Bureau,  Paris,  1898 ;  "  Beet-Root  Su^r  and  Cultivation 
of  Bset,"  Grant,  Boston,  1867  ;  and  "  Uanufacture  of  Beet-Itoot  Sugar,"  Crooks,  London,  1870. 

SUBFACB-PL.*.TE.     See  PLiNOHETaa, 

SWITCH  RAILROADS.     See  IUilbdads,  CoNaTHDcnoN  or. 

TALKING  MACHINE.     See  PHONoaaarB. 

TAN-BURS'ING  FURNACE.    See  Boilers,  Steam. 

TAPPING  MACIIIN'B.    See  Scbew-hikino  M«ciiiSBa. 

TAPS,    See  Screw-Threadino  Taps  add  Dies. 

TEDDER.    Sec  AaaicutTcaAL  Hachinebt. 

TELEGRAPH.  The  different  Hjstems  of  teleijaphy  in  practical  use  depend  upon  electro-magnet- 
isin  or  chemical  action.  (For  pneumatic  telegraph,  see  Pneuhatic  DiarATCH.)  In  this  oountr;  tbe 
telcgrmph  devised  by  Horse  and  Henry  is  chieBy  employed,  the  apparatus  bnng  actuated  bj  electro- 
magnetism.     The  principal  instruments  in  this  system  are  the  following: 

T/u  Traiumiller-  or  /fey.  Jig.  403fl,  serres  to  connect  and  disconnect  the  drcult  at  a  given  point 
OD  the  line,  and  by  so  doing  to  transmit  signals.  It  consists  of  a  brass  lever  L,  swung  on  jiivots,  and 
harin;;  on  one  end  a  button.  When  this  button  Is  pressed  down  t>ro  platinum  wii'es,  a  and  i,  are 
brought  into  contact,  thus  closing  the  circuit ;  when  the  pressure  Is  removed  a  spring  lifts  the  lever, 
separates  the  wires,  and  breaks  the  circuit.  When  the  message  is  sent,  the  operator  pGrmancntly 
cloHes  the  circuit  by  springing  to  the  left  the  lever  jS,  which  brinjrs  into  contact  the  duplicate  ]>lBti- 
num  wires  a'  and  b'.    The  signals  are  formed  by  breaking  up  the  coatinuous  flow  into  lou^  and  short 


intervals  or  waves — the  short  waves  by  a  nionientiiry  depression  of  the  key-lever,  and  the  loDg  waves 
bj  a  depression  of  longer  duration.  These  waves,  passing  over  the  wires  to  the  distant  station,  actu- 
ate the  recording  mechanism,  making  long  and  short  indentations  on  a  continuous  strip  of  paper. 

7R*  Rtgater  or  Recorder,  V\%.  4087,  consists  of  a  train  of  gearing,  deriving  its  power  from  a  weight 
or  coiled  spring,  which  serves  slowly  to  carry  forwni-d  between  two  cylinders  a  continuous  strip  of 
soft  paper  P  three.quarters  of  an  inch  in  width.  On  the  upper  cylinder  there  is  n  small  groove,  in 
close  proiimity  and  opposite  to  which  ia  an  indenting  point  upon  the  end  of  the  lever  L,  actuated  by 
the  electro-magnet  M.  The  psssa|:;e  of  a  short  wave  over  the  line  and  through  the  coils  of  wire  sur- 
rounding the  iron  cares  causes  the  latter  to  become  magnetic,  and  the  iron  armature  A  of  the  lever 
U  thus  attracted.  The  indentlag  prnnt  upon  the  other  end  of  the  lever  is  bi-ou^ht  !□  contact  with  (he 
moving  strip  of  paper,  pressing  it  into  the  groove  and  thus  recording  a  dot.  If  a  long  wave  is  trans- 
mitted, the  armature  remains  attracted  to  the  cores  of  th«  magnet  fur  a  longer  time,  and  the  indent- 
ing point  makes  a  long  indentation  owing  to  the  moving  of  the  paper  when  the  lever  is  attracted. 
This  long  indentation  is  called  a  dash,  and  by  a  combination  of  one  or  more  of  these  characters  a  dis- 
tinctive signal  is  f^ven  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  annexed  is  the  combinsiion  of  dots  and 
dashes  forming  the  lettera  of  the  alphabet  which  is  used  upon  the  Amcricnn  lines,  and  with  slight 
modifications  upon  those  uf  all  countries: 

A —  I     E-  I     I--  I      M I     Q I      U I     Y 
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Period I         IMemigadon I        Quotation 

Comnui I  ExclamstioD |         Farentharifl 

Id  practice,  tfae  raopiet  of  the  recorder  or  rcgtster  is  aeldom  influenced  by  the  direct  sctioD  of  the 
ciirrent  upon  the  liae,  esiiccitlly  upon  lines  of  considerable  length,  as  for  example  (hat  tfetween  New 
York  and  Washington.  Considerable  power  is  required  to  eSect  die  indeatatlOD  of  the  paper,  and  a 
current  of  sufficient  strcnf^h  cannot  be  msde  to  piSB  through  such  an  enormous  length  of  wire  except 
bj  the  use  of  a  very  powerful  battery.  To  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  latter,  sad  obtain  sufficient 
power  to  effect  the  [ndenlation  of  the  paper,  a  magnet  sensitive  to  feeble  currents  is  substituted  for 
the  recording  instrument  in  the  line,  and  the  litter  is  placed  in  a  stcondary  or  local  circuit  contaiung 
but  a  few  feei  of  wire  and  one  or  two  jars  of  battery. 

'J7u  Rilai/,  Fig.  4088,  is  provided  with  a  delicately-pivoted  lever  L,  which  is  limited  in  iU  motion 
by  two  screws,  the  one  on  the  right,  A,  being  tipped  with  platinum,  as  is  also  the  lever  at  a  opposite 
to  it.  The  spiral  spring  S  serves  to  draw  the  lever  away  from  the  force  of  the  mapnet  when  tlie  iron 
core  ceases  to  attract  the  armature.  The  lever  and  point  form  part  of  (he  local  circuit  containing  llie 
r^^ter,  and  serve  to  stop  and  stai-t  the  Sow  of  electricity  therein,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bidd- 
ing key  does  in  the  main  circuit  as  previously  described.  The  relay  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  a 
rignaling  key  operated  by  electro-magnetism  instead  of  by  the  hand  of  the  operator.  If  a  wave  is 
lent  from  the  distant  statioo,  tlic  lever  of  the  relay  is  attracted,  the  lever  and  point  come  into  con- 
tMt,  closing  the  local  circuit,  ioBucncing  the  register  magnet,  and  causing  an  indentstion  to  be  n^ade 
corresponding  to  the  lenji^h  of  the  wave.  The  reUy  lever,  performing  no  worit  and  making  but  the 
slightest  movement,  is  set  in  motion  by  a  current  many  times  less  in  strength  thgn  that  required  to 
indent  the  paper.  For  the  transmi^ion  ot  dis- 
patches in  cither  direction,  a  battery,  key,  relay,  ***'■ 
and  register  are  required  at  each  atalion ;  and  any 


number  of  stations  may  be  included  wi^in  the 
same  circuit  or  line,  the  attention  of  the  operator 
at  any  particular  ■lalion  being  called  by  frequent 

repetitions  upon  the  line  of  a  specific  signal  given  to  that  stolon.  The  use  of  a  strip  of  paper  for 
recording  the  rignals  is  fulling  gmdually  into  dieuee  in  this  countiy,  the  signals  being  generally  read 
by  the  sound  which  the  lever  of  the  register  makes  in  slriking  its  upper  and  lower  limiting  stopa. 
Tlio  paper-moving  mechanism  is  dispensed  with,  and  a  simple  electro-magnet  end  lever  used  instead. 
This  is  called  a  iounder.  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  4089.  The  armature  A  is  attracted  by  the  electro- 
magnet M.  causinc  the  lever  L  to  vibrate  between  the  screws  S  f,  which  are  so  adjusted  as  to  limit 
the  vibrations.     This  apparatus  is  placed  in  tfae  local  cireuit. 

In  nearly  alt  foreign  countries  a  modification  of  the  Morse  register  Is  ufcd,  which  consists  In  sub- 
stituting an  inking  wheel  for  the  indenting  point,  and  recording  the  dots  and  dashes  by  depositing 
iii  upon  the  flllct  of  paper.  Of  late  years  many  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the  Uone- 
Reury  aysten,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  repeater  or  imnslator  for  repeating  the  signals 
from  one  circuit  or  line  into  a  second,  or  any  number  of  circuits.  It  is  impossible,  as  lines  are  at  the 
present  time  constructed,  to  work  between  New  York  and  Cliicago  direct ;  hut  by  the  ucc  of  repeaters 
a  mesBKre  may  be  transmitted  from  ^ew  York  to  San  Francisco  through  repealers  stationed  at 
Duffalo,  Chicajfo,  Omalia,  Cheyenne,  Ogden,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The  principle  of  the  repeater  is  the 
same  as  the  action  of  the  relay  and  register  In  a  local  circuit,  as  previously  described.  Upon  Irana- 
iritting  a  signal  from  New  York,  the  electro-magnet  at  Buffalo  attracts  an  armature  and  lever  included 
in  the  circuit  from  Buffalo  to  Chie^o.  The  connecting  points  are  brought  in  contact,  and  a  powerful 
battery  stationed  at  Buffalo  is  put  in  communication  with  the  Chicago  wire.  This  causes  the  magnet 
at  Chicago  to  attract  its  lever  and  close  either  a  local  circuit  containing  a  sounder  or  another  circuit 
extending  to  Omaha, 

MiTLTiPLi  TcLiQR*rHV. — Thc  greatest  advance  in  the  above-mentioned  system  has  been  made  but 
recently  in  the  introduction  of  the  duplei  B)Stem  by  Stearns,  and  thc  quadntpleic  by  Edison.  By  thc 
use  oC  the  foi-mer  opparatus  two  distinct  niessngcs  may  be  transmitted  over  a  single  wire  in  oppo^le 
directions  at  the  same  time,  without  interfering  with  ench  other.  This  is  attained  by  arranpng  thc 
apparatus  at  each  terminal  station  in  such  a  manner  that  thc  transmission  of  a  signal  from  one  will 
not  affect  the  apparatus  at  that  station.  This  is  accomplished  by  providing  the  signaling  magneii 
with  double  coils  wound  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  if  a  current  be  transmitted  through  one  coti 
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upon  the  magnet  into  the  line,  it  is  prevented  from  acting  by  the  transmission  of  a  current  of  equal 
strength  through  its  extra  coil  into  an  artificial  line.  The  effect  of  the  current  in  each  coil  is  to  set 
up  contrary  magnetism,  hence  none  is  produced ;  but  such  a  balance  does  not  obtain  at  the  other  sta- 
tion, and  therefore  the  signal  is  received.  The  transmission  of  a  signal  from  the  other  station  takes 
place  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

The  quadruplez  system,  which  transmits  four  messages  at  the  same  time  over  one  wire,  two  in  one 
direction  and  two  in  the  other,  is  fast  replacing  the  duplex  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  By 
its  aid  two  messages  are  transmitted  by  increasing  and  decreasing  the  strength  of  the  currents  at  each 
terminal  station,  and  the  other  two  by  altering  the  direction  in  which  the  currents  flow  at  each.  At 
each  station  there  are  two  relay  magnets,  one  of  which  responds  only  to  strong  currents  independent 
of  the  direction  in  which  they  flow  through  the  circuit,  while  the  other  responds  only  to  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  flow.  Multiple  transmission  is  effected  in  various  ways,  too  complicated  to  adroit 
of  description  here.  They  will  be  found  considered  in  detail  in  **  Electricity  and  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph," by  George  B.  Prescott,  New  York,  1877. 

Type-Pkintino  Telbqbaph  Ststbms. — ^The  first  printing  telegraph  brought  into  practical  use  was 
devised  by  Royal  E.  House  of  Vermont  in  1846.  It  consists  of  two  entirely  distinct  parts — ^the  trans- 
mitter or  commutator,  and  the  receiver  or  printing  apparatus.  The  transmitter  is  a  toothed  contact- 
wheel,  so  arranged  that  when  it  is  made  to  revolve  the  circuit  is  closed  or  broken  28  times.  On  the 
same  shaft  as  this  wheel  is  a  cylinder,  and  on  the  cylinder  are  spirally  placed  28  pins.  The  cylinder 
is  arranged  beneath  a  keyboani  of  28  keys.  When  any  key  is  depressed  its  detent  is  struck  by  the 
corresponding  pin  upon  the  cylinder  in  its  revolution,  and  the  motion  of  the  latter  together  with  that 
of  the  contact-wheel  is  arrested.  Each  key-,  pin-,  and  wheel-contact  corresponds  to  a  letter,  punctua- 
uon  mark,  or  space.  When  the  cylinder  is  turned  from  one  letter  to  another,  exactly  such  a  number 
of  contacts  and  interruptions  are  given  as  will  bring  a  tyjie-whecl  in  the  receiving  apparatus  around 
to  the  same  point.  When  the  type-wheel  stops,  an  eccentric  forces  a  strip  of  paper  against  an  ink- 
band,  and  presses  it  against  the  type-wheel  with  sufficient  force  to  obtain  an  impression  of  the  letter 
which  happens  to  be  in  position.  The  House  apparatus  was  quite  extensively  used  on  some  lines  in 
this  country  between  1849  and  1860;  but  it  has  been  gradually  superseded  by  the  Phelps  instru- 
ment below  described. 

The  apparatus  of  this  kind  in  most  general  use  in  France  and  Oermany  is  that  of  Prof.  Hughes  of 
London  (formerly  of  Kentucky).  It  is  not  used  in  this  country.  Two  tyiie-wheels  are  kept  rotating 
synchronously  together  at  each  station,  by  means  of  a  train  of  gearing  provided  with  a  governor. 
Connected  to  the  mechanism  is  a  transmitting  cylinder,  arranged  with  and  controlled  by  a  keyboard 
having  a  key  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  A  printing  lever,  controlled  by  an  electro-magnet 
placed  in  the  main  line,  causes  the  printing  of  a  letter  upon  a  long  fillet  of  paper,  while  the  typo- 
wheel  is  rapidly  moving.  This  movement  is  caused  by  the  energizing  of  the  controlling  magnet  by 
the  transmission  of  a  single  wave  from  the  distant  station  at  the  proper  time.  Simultaneously  with 
the  printing  of  a  letter,  the  type-wheel,  by  the  action  of  the  printing  lever,  is  thrown  slightly  forward 
or  backward,  thus  correcting  at  every  impression  any  slight  variation  in  the  synchronous  movement 
of  the  transmitting  mechanism  of  the  wheel. 

The  b3st  apparatus  of  this  character  is  that  invented  by  Mr.  6.  M.  Phelps,  and  in  use  upon  the 
lines  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph.  It  is  known  as  the  eleclro-motor  telegraph.  The  train  of 
gearing  is  replaced  by  a  simple  but  powerful  electro-motor,  and  the  defects  of  the  Hughes  apparatus 
are  entirely  eradicated,  and  the  speed  of  transmission  greatly  increased.  Like  the  Hughes  appa- 
ratus, the  transmitting  device  and  type-wheel  of  the  receiving  instrument  are  caused  to  revolve  syn- 
chronously under  control  of  a  governor,  and  each  separate  letter  is  printed  by  a  single  pulsation  of 
the  electric  current,  of  a  determinate  and  uniform  length,  transmitted  at  a  determinate  time ;  but, 
unlike  the  Hughes  apparatus,  the  motion  of  the  type-wheel  is  arrested  while  each  letter  is  being 
printed,  and  it  is  automatically  released  the  instant  the  impression  has  been  effected.  By  this  means 
a  speed  of  transmission  has  been  attained  upon  this  instrument  exceeding  anything  which  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  possible. 

The  Hughes  and  Phelps  apparatus  are  only  adapted  for  working  on  long  'circiiits.  Many  simple 
printing  instruments  have  baen  devised  of  late  years  for  use  upon  short  wires  operated  by  private 
parties,  and  for  transmitting  from  a  central  station  market  quotations  to  various  parts  of  a  city,  re- 
cording the  same  by  printing  upon  fillets  of  paper.  Those  generally  in  use  have  a  type-wheel  rotated 
by  means  of  a  lever  which  is  vibrated  by  an  electro-magnet  actuated  by  the  transmission  of  a  series 
of  pulsations  within  the  circuit  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  lever  causes  the  type-wheel  to  revolve  by 
means  of  a  pawl  and  ratchet-wheel  step  by  step.  When  a  letter  is  to  be  printed,  the  wheel  is  brought 
into  a  proper  position,  and  another  electro-magnet  attracts  a  lever  and  effects  the  impression.  The 
printing  magnet  is  worked  independently  of  the  type-wheel,  either  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
current,  by  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  rapid  impulses  which  reciprocate  the  type-wheel  lever,  or  by 
changing  the  direction  in  which  the  current  flows  through  the  circuit.  Printing  instruments  for  pri- 
vate use  have  also  been  invented  which  work  upon  the  ma^eto-electric  principle,  dispensing  with  all 
batteries,  the  currents  being  generated  by  magnetic  induction  set  up  in  the  act  of  transmitting  the 
massage ;  but  this  form  of  apparatus  requires  a  constant  power  to  be  applied  to  generate  the  cur- 
rents. 

The  needle  system  of  Wheatstone,  once  exclusively  used  upon  the  English  lines,  is  fast  growing 
obsolete,  being  replaced  by  the  American  system. 

Thi  Mirror  System. — The  most  delicate  of  all  known  telegraphic  systems  was  invented  by  Sir 
William  Thomson,  and  is  exclusively  used  on  long  submarine  cables.  The  signals  are  read  by 
the  deflections  of  a  spot  of  light  to  the  right  or  left  of  a  zero  point  upon  a  scale.  In  the  centre 
of  a  bobbin  of  fine  insulated  wire,  included  in  the  cable  circuit,  is  placed  a  small  thin  miiTor  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  suspended  by  a  single  fibre  of  silk.    To  the  back  of  the  mirror  is 
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secured  >  piece  of  thin  si^l  higbt;  magnetized.     A  bekin  of  light  from  a  lamp  is  tliroini  upon  tbe 
mirror  wilhiu  the  coil.    Tbia  beam  is  raflcded  bacli  to  a  paper  scale  loiue  three  feet  dislant,  and 
there  ahone  aa  a  long,  thin  spot  of  light.    The  passage  of  a  current  orer  the  cable  and  through  the 
bobtnn  caaees  the  maguetizeil  s]>rin^  and  mirror  to  be  deflected  to  the  iiL:ht  or  left  acuording  to  ibo 
direction  of  the  current,  and  the  luorement  of  the  spot  In  various  directions  serves  to  give  the  neces- 
sary aijniala  to  form  the  itiesaagc. 
Tbe  general  arrangement  of  appaxaMia  is  ahown  in  Fig.  40B0.     In  the  centre  of  ttic  bobbin  is  the 
circular  mirror  which   carries   tbe 
magnetised  needle,  rendered  astatic 
bf  the  ms(;net  K  fixed  to  a  Tcrtical 
rod<aboTB  the  galvanometer.     C  is 
the  commutator  of  the  Rpparatua, 
S  tbe  manipulator,  with  two  kcjs. 
I    To  the  negative  currents  correspond 
I    the  deflections  of   the  need)e  and 
'    mirror  to  the  left;  to  the  posltire 
I    currents,  thoec  to  tlie  right.     F  is 
I    k  darliened  chamber  incloi<ing  the 
scale   on   which    arc    formed    the 
'    images  of   the  flame  of  the  lamp 
situated  behind  it.     Tbe  lutniuaui 
liesm  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
tide  of  the  ohamber  follows  the  path 
Ji,  falls  upon  the  uiirror,  and  is  re- 
fleck'd  to  the  zero  of  the  divided 
Male,  when  tbe  mirror  is  onntoved. 
At  each  passage  of  the  current  sent 
through  the  cable,  the  mirror  oecll- 
iatcs  as  airead;  described.    At  A  is 
a  battery  of  IFaniell's  elements,  and 
at  J  the  communication  is  made 
with  the  eartb. 
A  modification  of  this  instrutnent  U  the  beautiful  siphon  recorder,  also  invented  b;  Sir  William 
Thomson.      This  appaiatos  is  so  arranged  as  actually  to  delineate  upon  paper  the  very  Irregular 
movements  of  tlie  mirror-galvanometer  needle.    Fig.  4()V1  shows  the  fonn  of  siphon  recorder  in  use 
upon  tbe  French  Atlantic  cable.  Theappantusconsislsof  a  very  light  rcctangularcoil,  AA,  of  eiceed- 
inglj  fine  Insulated  wire,  suspended  between  the  poles  of  ■  large  and  powerful  electro-magnet  ff  S, 
which  is  charged  bj  e  local  battery  of  large  eize,     Withbi  the  coil  is  a  stationarj  toft-iron  oore  a, 
which  is  powerfully  magnetized  by  induction  from  the 

poles  NS.    The  coil  bb  swingr — ""-'  ---  "'"■ 

consiaUng  of  a  fine  wire  //',,  il 
adjustable  at  A.     The  received 
the  suspended,  coil,  the  saspcnsi< 
tbe  condactor ;  the  coll  is  impell 
field  in  one  direction  or  the  oth< 
larity  and  the  strength  of  the  ci 
it.     The  magnetic  Geld  in  this  xf 
and  very  uniform,  which  makes  1 
to  the  wealest  currentn.    The  f 
fine  glass  tube  turning  upon  a 
shorter  end  is  immersed  in  the  ii 
longer  end  rests  upon  the  paper 
Is  pulled  bacbward  and  fointard, 
thread  k,  which  is  attaclied  to 
the  swinging  cuil  bS,  and  in 
the  other  by  means  of  a  re- 
tracting spring  attached  to  an 
arm  on  the  axis  I,  and  con- 
trolled  by  an  adjusting  spin- 
dle.   The  paper  Is  caused  to 
move  at  a  uniform  rote   by 
means  of  gearing  driven  by 
B  nmall  electric  engine.     Fig. 
40U2    Is   a   I'sc^iniile   of   the 
writing  of  the  siphon  recoi-d- 

cr,  at  a  speed  of  IR  or  20  words  per  minute  ihrougli  a  cable  800  miles  in  length.  The  upward  wares 
represent  dots,  nnd  the  downwai-d  waves  daslies.  Tbe  international  alphabet  is  here  used,  which  ia 
slightly  different  from  tbe  American  alphabet.  In  working  very  long  cables,  the  action  of  the  cur- 
rent upon  the  swinging  coil  is  very  feeble,  and  the  friction  of  the  ^phon  ag^st  the  paper  strip,  It 
allowed  to  come  in  actual  contact  with  it,  would  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  its  movement.  In 
Huch  cB.'cH  the  point  of  the  siphon  does  not  HCiually  touch  the  paper;  the  ink  and  the  paper  are 
oppoailcly  eleclrified  by  an  inductive  marliine  driven  by  the  same  electric  engine  that  moves  the 
paper,  and  the  electrical  attraction  causes  the  ink  to  t>e  gected  from  the  siphon  on  to  the  paper. 
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Thv  Autographic  Ststbm. — By  means  of  this  system  messages  may  be  transmitted  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  sender,  and  pen-drawugs  may  also  be  sent    The  most  successful  types  of  apparatus 

4m. 
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are  those  invented  by  Cassclls  and  Meyer,  both  of  which  are  in  use  upon  one  or  two  lines  in  France. 
The  Gissells  apparatus  consists  of  two  large  pendulums  kept  swinging  in  unison  by  electro-magnets 
placed  in  the  Une-wire.  One  pendulum  transmits  electric  waves  at  certain  intervals,  which,  acting 
upon  the  magnets,  cause  them  to  correct  any  variation  from  exact  unison  of  swing.  Connected  to 
one  pendulum  is  the  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus.  The  message  for  transmission  is  written 
upon  metallic  foil  with  a  non-conducting  ink ;  this  is  laid  upon  a  platen  connected  to  the  earth  through 
a  battery.  A  fine  platinum  wire  connected  to  the  line-wire  is  reciprocated  from  one  end  of  the  foil 
to  the  other,  the  f(^  being  advanced  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  after  each  reciprocation  until  the 
point  has  passed  over  the  whole  of  the  foil.  The  platinum  point  when  passing  over  the  foil  allows 
the  current  from  the  battery  to  pass  over  the  line.  At  all  points,  however,  where  it  passes  over  the 
non-conducting  ink  with  wliich  the  message  is  written,  the  current  is  prevented  from  passing  into  the 
line.  At  the  distant  station  a  similar  point  is  reciprocated  over  a  platen,  upon  which  is  laid  a  sheet 
of  chemically-prepared  paper ;  the  passage  of  the  circuit  through  the  reciprocated  point  and  moist- 
ened paper  causes  a  blue  mark  to  appear.  If  both  pendulums  arc  started  at  the  same  instant,  the 
form  of  the  metallic  foil  upon  which  the  message  is  written  will  be  reproduced  upon  the  chemical 
paper  by  blue  lines  blending  one  into  the  other.  But  owing  to  the  non-transmission  of  any  cirrent 
where  the  tra^ismitting  point  passes  over  the  non-conducting  ink,  no  mark  will  appear ;  hence  the 
message  will  be  inscribed  In  white  characters  upon  a  blue  ground.  By  an  ingenious  device  Cassells 
reversed  this  action  and  caused  the  characters  to  b3  recorded  in  blue  upon  a  white  ground.  The 
manner  of  preparing  the  message,  as  well  as  the  complication  of  the  apparatus,  has  prevented  the 
general  adoption  of  this  system. 

The  apparatus  invented  by  Meyer  is  more  simple  than  that  of  Cassclls.  Recording  by  chemical 
action  is  replaced  by  a  record  with  ink.  At  each  station  the  synohronou:»ly  -moving  iron  style  is  re- 
placed by  a  rotating  cylinder,  a  single  spiral  rib  on  which  glides  over  the  foil,  on  which  the  commu- 
nication is  written  as  before.  At  the  receiiring  station  an  ink-roller  revolves  in  contact  with  the 
edi^e  of  the  screw-thread,  and  just  beneath  the  cylinder  is  a  band  of  paper  which  advances  synchro- 
nously with  the  foil  sheet  at  the  sending  station.  At  the  latter  the  current  is  sent  to  the  line  as  often 
and  as  long  as  the  screw  comes  in  contact  with  the  non-conducting  writing  on  the  tin  f<^l.  At  the 
receiving  station  the  current  passes  through  an  electro-magnet,  whose  action  ruses  a  platen  located 
directly  under  the  cylinder,  and  the  paper,  pressing  the  latter  against  the  inked  edge  of  the  screw- 
thread,  thereby  produc3S  an  impression. 

Cowper't  Writing  Telegraph, — ^The  autographic  system  of  telegraphy  explained  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  transmits  a  copy  of  the  writing  or  sketch.  By  the  writing  telegraph  devised  by  Mr.  £. 
A.  Cowper  of  London,  the  message  is  transmitted  by  the  act  of  writing  it.  The  principle  of  the 
apparatus  depends  on  the  well-known  mathematical  fact  that  the  position  of  any  point  in  a  curve 
can  be  determined  by  its  distance  from  two  rectangular  coordinates.  It  follows,  then,  that  every 
position  of  the  point  of  a  pencil,  stylus,  or  pen,  as  it  forms  a  letter,  can  be  determined  by  its  dis- 
tance from  two  fixed  lines,  say  the  adjacent  edges  of  the  paper.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
thsse  distances  could  be  transmitted  by  telegraph  and  recombined  so  as  to  give  a  resultant  motion 
to  a  duplicate  pen,  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  original  writing  would  be  produced.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
writing  stylus  moves  continuously  over  the  paper,  the  process  of  transmission  would  require  to  be  a 
continuous  one ;  that  is  to  say,  the  current  traversing  the  telegraph  line,  and  conveying  the  distances 
in  question  (or  what  comes  to  the  jMme  thing,  the  up  and  down  and  direct  sidelong  ranges  of  the 
stylus)  would  require  to  vary  continuously  in  accordance  with  the  range  to  be  transmitted.  Mr. 
Cowper  effects  this  by  employing  two  separate  telegraphic  circuits,  each  with  its  own  wire,  battery, 
and  sending  and  receiving  apparatus.  One  of  these  circuits  is  made  to  transmit  the  up  and  down 
component  writing  of  the  pencil's  motion,  while  the  other  simultaneously  transmits  its  sidelong  com- 
ponent. At  the  receiving  station  these  two  components  are  then  recomposed  by  a  pantograph  ar- 
rangement of  taut  cords  or  levers,  and  the  resultant  motion  is  communicated  to  the  duplicate  pen  at 
that  place.  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Cowper  to  transmit  each  continuously  varying  component  is  to 
cause  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  to  vary  very  closely  with  the  component  in  question.  An  illus- 
trated detailed  description  of  the  apparatus  appears  in  Engineering,  xxvii.,  180. 

Automatic  Systems. — In  these  systems  the  transmission  and  reception  of  the  message  over  the 
wires  are  conducted  entirely  by  automatic  machinery.  There  are  three  in  use,  those  of  Wheatstone, 
Siemens-Halskc,  and  Edison.  All  arc  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  controlling  cards 
of  the  Jacquard  loom.  Three  essential  devices  are  embodied :  (1),  the  perforator  or  puncher,  for  pre- 
paring the  message  by  perforating  the  characters  in  the  strip  of  paper;  (2),  the  transmitter,  for 
causing  such  characters  to  be  sent  in  the  form  of  electric  waves  through  (8)  the  receiver,  which 
carries  forward  a  strip  of  paper,  upon  which  the  characters  are  recorded  cither  by  chemical  decom- 
position or  by  ink.  The  Wheatstone  punchers  consist  of  three  keys,  one  for  the  dot,  one  for  the 
dash,  and  one  for  feeding  the  paper  forward  a  short  distance  after  each  letter  has  been  perforated. 
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The  paper  is  prepared  at  a  speed  of  from  18  to  20  words  per  minute.  The  Siemens-Halskc  per- 
forator is  similar  to  the  Wheatstone.  The  Edison  perforator  consists  of  a  keyboard  of  28  keys. 
The  depression  of  a  key  perforates  the  letter  entire,  and  feeds  the  paper  the  proper  distance  forward. 
The  paper  is  prepared  at  a  speed  of  from  35  to  50  words  per  minute.  The  Wheatstone  transmitter 
consists  of  a  clock  movement,  which  sets  in  rapid  vibration  two  rods,  which  operate  by  levers  to 

open  and  close  the  electric  currents,  and 

^^^ which  when  the  strip  contains  no  perfora- 

A       tions  strike  against  the  paper,  and  arc  thus 
I      /^      (^  (^  '    \     limited  and  prevented  from  transmittin;:;  a 

*^   ^^      ^^  ^-^  I     wave  over  the  wire.    When  a  perforation 

O  O  O  O  C      o^^^^^f  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  P^8  upward  throup^h 

the  hole.  Having  thus  greater  latitude  of 
movement,  they  allow  the  circuit-closing 
levers  to  come  in  contact,  and  a  wave  is 
transmitted.  The  action  of  one  rod  serves 
to  transmit  a  wave  In  one  direction,  while 
the  action  of  the  other  rod  serves  to  transmit  it  in  another,  so  that  the  characters  are  fent  by  rever- 
sals of  the  direction  in  which  the  circuit  flows  through  the  line ;  a  fact  necessary  with  this  system, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  receiving  apparatus.  Accurate  feeding  of  paper  is  at- 
tained by  using  a  supplementary  row  of  holes  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  the 
paper  is  carried  forward  by  a  toothed  wheel  engaging  the  holes.  Fig.  4093  is  a  specimen  of  a  per- 
forated strip  used  in  the  Wheatstone  system.  The  perforations  which  regulate  the  contact-making 
poi-tion  of  the  transmitting  apparatus  are  represented  by  the  larger  circles,  while  the  centre  row  of 
holes  is  repi'esented  by  the  smaller  circles.  By  this  row  of  holes  the  paper  is  can  led  forward  on 
the  transmitter.     The  slip  is  perforated  for  the  letter  R  of  the  international  alphabet. 

The  transmitter  of  the  Siemcns-Halske  system  consists  of  ^  magneto^electric  apparatus.  The  cur- 
rents necessary  for  si«nials  arc  obtained  by  induction,  and  pass  over  the  wire  alternately  in  one  or 
the  other  direction.  The  transmission  of  the  currents  so  generated  is  regulated  by  the  groups  of  per- 
forators. 

In  Edison's  system  the  transmitter  consists  of  a  drum  rotated  by  a  crank  connected  to  the  battery 
and  earth,  and  which  serves  to  carry  the  paper  forward  with  great  rapidity.  Resting  on  the  paper 
is  a  double  spring  tipped  with  small  platinum  wheels.  These  are  both  connected  to  the  line,  and 
arranged  so  that  they  will  come  in  contact  with  the  drum  where  a  hole  in  the  paper  passes  under 
them,  thus  connectmg  the  line  with  the  battery.  Fig.  4094  shows  a  strip  perforated  with  Edison's 
apparatus.  The  first  group  of  holes  represents  a  dash,  and  serves  to  transmit  a  long  wave.  The 
upper  perforation  is  used  in  conjunction  with  one  wheel,  to  bridge  over  the  intervals  between  the 

4094. 
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two  lower  perforators  by  keeping  the  line  in  contact  with  the  drum  while  the  other  wheel  is  passing 
the  space  between  the  two  smaller  holes. 

The  receiving  apparatus  employed  by  Wheatstone  consists  of  a  clockwork  for  drawing  the  paper 
forward  on  an  electro-magnet  which  gives  motion  to  an  ink- wheel.  The  electro-magnet  is  polarized 
by  having  its  core  made  permanently  magnetic ;  hence  it  responds  only  to  signals  formed  by  revers- 
ing the  d)i*ection  of  flow  of  the  current  through  the  wire  A  positive  current,  for  instance,  causes 
the  polarized  magnet  to  bring  the  ink-wheel  out  of  an  ink-reservoir  and  up  to  the  paper,  so  that  it 
continues  to  deposit  ink  upon  the  latter  until  a  negative  current  is  transmitted,  which  causes  the 
magnet  to  attract  the  lever  and  ink-wheel  away  from  the  paper.  This  system  is  employed  only  in 
England.  The  highest  speed  is  180  words  per  minute  on  short  lines.  The  average  speed  on  all 
lines  is  100  words  per  minute.  The  receiver  of  the  Siemens-Ealske  system  is  similar  to  that  of 
Wheatstone,  and  the  tpeed  about  the  same. 

The  receiver  of  Edison's  system  is  an  electro-chemical  one,  the  characters  being  formed  by  the 
electric  decomposition  which  takes  place  when  a  current  of  electricity  is  passed  through  moistened 
paper  by  means  of  a  metallic  wire  resting  upon  it.  A  drum  rotated  by  a  crank  serves  to  carry  for- 
ward the  moistened  paper.  The  drum  is  connected  to  the  earth.  A  wire  resting  upon  the  paper  is 
connected  to  the  line ;  the  wire  (usually  brass)  is  tipped  with  metallic  tellurium.  When  no  current 
passes  through  the  line,  point,  paper,  and  drum,  no  mark  is  made ;  but  if  a  single  wave  is  trans- 
mitted, the  passage  of  the  current  through  the  moistened  paper  causes  the  decomposition  of  the 
water,  setting  free  oxygen  and  -  hydrogen.  The  hydrogen  combines  instantly  with*  the  telluriam  to 
form  hydrotelluric  acid,  and  almost  but  not  quite  simultaneously  the  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  the  air,  depositing  finely-divided  tellurium  upon  the  paper,  and  leaving  a  very  blackish  brown 
mark  the  width  of  the  wire,  and  of  a  length  equal  to  the  length  of  the  electric  wave  transmitted. 
The  characters  are  recorded  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  3,160  words  having  been  transmitted  from 
Washington  and  recorded  by  this  means  in  New  York  in  one  minute ;  and  the  diaracters  are  so 
sharp  and  clearly  defined  that  a  sentence  of  four  words  can  be  recorded  in  the  space  of  one-eighth 
of  an  inch.  Another  modification  consists  in  using  an  iron  point  and  moistening  the  paper  with 
chloride  of  sodium  and  ferrid-cyanide  of  potassium.    The  passage  of  the  current  causes  the  forma- 
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tion  of  protoxide  of  iron  on  the  point,  and  the  ferrid  cyanide  combines  instantly  with  it  to  form 
TumbuU  blue.  The  results  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  tellurium  point.  An  impoi-tant  adjunct  to 
the  system,  by  means  of  which  high  spQ^d  in  transmission  is  obtained,  is  the  use  of  a  compen- 
sating  system,  whereby  the  retarding  effect  known  as  the  static  or  after  charge  is  rendered  null  on 
lines  of  ordinary  length.  The  compensator  consists  of  a  series  of  electro-magnets  contained  in  an 
artificial  line  at  both  the  transmitting  and  receiving  stations.  The  passage  of  the  current  through 
the  line  transmitting  the  signal  sets  up  the  staiic  or  after  charge,  while  its  passage  on  the  artificial 
lines  charges  the  magnets,  which  upon  the  cessation  of  the  main  circuit  (the  extra  current  f  rain  the 
magnet  having  a  tendency  to  pass  into  the  main  line  in  one  direction)  is  balanced  by  the  tendency 
of  the  static  or  after  charge  to  pass  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence,  the  moment  the  battery  is  dis- 
connected from  the  line,  the  signal  upon  the  chemical  paper  ceases.  Were  no  compensation  used, 
the  characters  would  at  high  speed  be  so  polanzed  as  to  run  into  each  other  and  make  a  contin- 
uous unintelligible  mark.    This  system  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years  in  this  country. 

Uany  other  automatic  systems  have  been  devised,  but  those  above  mentioned  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  come  into  extended  use. 

Automatic  Typo-Teleorafh  Systems. — In  these  systems  Roman  letters  are  transmitted  and  re- 
corded instantaneously.  The  first  system  invented  was  that  of  Bonnells,  Fig.  4095.  The  transmitter 
consists  of  a  traveling  carriage  moved  by  power,  the  message  being  set  up  in  type,  which  are  con- 
nected to  the  battery  and  to  eai*th.  A  comb  if,  of  five  points,  is  placed  in  line  with  the  type,  so 
that  the  passage  of  the  type  under  the  comb  causes  the  prongs  to  touch  all  parts  of  the  letter  as  they 
pass  rapidly  under  it.  Each  prong  is  connected  to  a  wire ;  hence  five  wires  united  in  the  line  L  are 
employed  between  the  transmit- 
tiQg  and  receiving  stations.    At 

the  distant  station  a  similar  comb  ^^  ^ 

JV",  of  five  prongs,  is  used,  the  ^r^ 

tips  being  formed  of  platmum. 
These  rest  upon  paper  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  man- 
ganese or  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  paper,  which  is  a  oontinoous 
strip,  is  cari'ied  forward  by  a 
train  of  wheels.  In  the  trans- 
mission of  the  letter  /,  for  in- 
stance, the  five  prongs  at  the 
transmitting  station  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  letter  simultaneously ;  hence  each  wire  receives  a  short  wave,  which,  passing  over  the 
line  and  through  the  points  upon  the  chemical  paper,  causes  a  decomposition  of  the  manganese  salt, 
leaves  five  dots  one  al)ove  the  other,  and  thus  forms  the  letter  L  In  the  case  of  the  letter  T,  the 
upper  pen  comes  in  contact  with  the  top  poHion  of  the  T  at  times  when  the  other  four  do  not  touch 
the  type.  Hence  the  first  point  transmits  a  long  wave^  which  is  recorded  by  the  top  point  at  the 
receiving  station,  while  no  current  is  transmitted  on  the  other  four  wires  except  when  all  the  points 
come  in  contact  simultaneously  to  form  the  lower  part  of  the  letter.  By  this  system  a  rate  of  speed 
equal  to  1,000  words  per  minute  has  been  attained  on  short  lines. 

The  American  system  devised  by  Edison  is  baised  upon  the  same  general  principle  as  that  of  Bon-^ 
nells,  but  the  devices  are  entirely  different.  Instead  of  setting  up  type  to  transmit  the  message,  the 
letters  are  formed  by  groups  of  holes  perforated  in  fillets  of  paper  by  a  perforating  machine.  This 
machine  consists  of  a  die  with  26  holes  massed  in  a  square  into  which  26  punches  fit.  Each  punch 
is  connected  to  a  separate  long  thin  bar.  These  bars  are  provided  with  pins  at  certain  intervals,  by 
means  of  which  the  bars  necessary  to  form  a  letter  are  carried  forward  by  the  depression  of  a  key. 
There  being  28  keys  in  all,  a  single  depression  serves  to  perforate  an  entire  letter  and  feed  the  paper 
forward.  The  average  speed  of  perforation  is  from  85  to  50  words  per  minute,  although  a  speed  of 
90  words  has  been  attained  by  a  very  expert  operator.  Two  wires  are  employed  for  transmitting  the 
characters ;  but  one-half  of  a  letter  is  transmitted  at  once.  The  record  is  made  upon  chemically 
prepared  paper,  as  with  the  Bonnells  system.  A  speed  of  1,200  words  per  minute  has  been  attained 
with  this  system  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Acoustic  Tblbobaph. — This  system  is  now  (1879)  being  developed.  The  principle  upon  which  it 
operates  is  the  transmission  of  several  series  of  electric  waves  simultaneously  over  a  ^ngle  wire,  by 
means  of  tuning-forks  or  reeds  adjusted  to  a  definite  pitch  or  rate  of  vibration,  and  the  reception 
and  analysis  of  these  waves  by  similar  tuning-forks  or  reeds  at  the  distant  station.  The  most  suc- 
cessful system  is  that  of  Gray.  This  consists  of  several  reeds,  each  tuned  to  make  a  certain  number 
of  vibrations  per  second.  Each  reed  is  provided  with  electric  contact-springs,  which  act  to  throw  in 
and  out  of  the  line  a  small  battery  at  each  vibration.  Each  reed  is  also  kept  in  continuous  vibration 
by  an  electro-magnet  local  battery  and  a  supplemental  contact-spring.  The  vibrations  of  the  reed 
,  serve  to  open  and  close  the  circuit  of  the  magnet  which  gives  it  motion,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
automatic  circuit-breaker  of  an  induction  coil.  A  Morse  key  is  connected  with  each  reed,  to  enable 
the  operator  to  stop  and  start  the  waves  over  the  wires.  The  different  scries  of  waves  which  pass 
over  the  wires  simultaneously  are  separated  or  sorted  out,  so  to  speak,  at  the  distant  station  by 
means  of  reeds  tuned  to  the  same  pitch  as  the  reeds  at  the  transmitting  station.  Hence,  if  at  the 
transmitting  station  five  reeds  are  in  vibration  and  are  transmitting  their  waves  over  the  wires,  the 
five  corresponding  reeds  at  the  receiving  station  will  be  set  in  vibration  by  the  action  of  these  waves 
on  the  electro-magnet  with  which  each  reed  is  provided.  If  now,  by  the  depression  of  a  Morse 
key  connected  to  any  reed,  the  wave  from  it  is  prevented  from  passing  over  the  line,  the  reed  at  the 
distant  station  tuned  to  respond  only  to  this  series  will  come  to  rest  almost  instantly,  notwithstanding 
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the  fnct  thu  the  other  witm  are  energidi^  ita  electro-nngnet ;  the  reason  being  that  the  reed  can  - 
only  be  made  to  respond  to  waTea  whtcb  follow  each  otLer  at  certain  dufinlle  ral«s,  and  wbich  cor- 
respond  to  its  proper  toae.  By  suitably  manipulating  the  keys  Oonnected  to  each  reed,  wrenl 
messages  ma;  be  transmitted  simultaDeonsIj,  the  characters  being  reorired  by  the  disoonllanooa 
musical  Kund  giren  out  br  the  receiving  re«da  when  they  are  atoppol  and  started.  Bell,  BdisoD,  Lk 
Cour,  and  Varley  hare  each  acoustic  aystcms  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  Gray;  but  Done  baTe 
been  so  perfected  as  to  come  into  actual  use.    (Sec  TELiniOKE.) 

Fise-Alieh  and  Dibthk.t  TiLKORArH  Stbteub. — These  systems  are  employed  for  local  telegraph- 
ing, usually  in  large  dtiea.  The  former  aervea  to  imnamit  from  various  parifl  of  a  city  to  a  central 
sta^on  a  fire  signal,  which  is  retransmitted  by  automatic  machinery  to  Taiious  towers  containing 
bells  ooutToUcd  by  electro-magnets  and  operated  by  wires  connected  to  tbe  central  station.  The 
district  telegraph  system  is  the  same  in  operation  and  principle,  and  la  used  for  connecting  tei^raph- 
iisally  a  central  office  with  private  dwellings,  stores,  etc,  to  enable  tbe  owners  to  call  to  thSr  aid 
either  a  messenger,  a  policeman,  or  the  Sre  depai-tment.  The  apparatus  for  Iranamilting  the  signal 
(which  is  generally  a  number)  consists  of  a  metallic  wheel  provided  with  a  number  of  suitably  ai^ 
ranged  tceih.  Tlie  spaces  between  the  teeth  are  filled  with  a  non-condncting  substance,  such  as  Ivory. 
Itesting  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel  Is  a  oonlact-spnng,  whidi  is  connected  to  one  end  of  the  line  and 
the  wheel  to  the  other.  Bj  means  of  a  lever  which  is  moved  through  a  considerable  distance  by  tbe 
sender  of  a  signal,  a  spring  is  wound  up  luffidencly  to  set  a  train  of  gearing  in  motion  and  give  the 
character-wheel  several  rotations.  This  causes  tbe  signal  to  be  repeated  over  the  wires  many  times. 
At  the  receiving  station  an  automatic  Horse  register  is  set  in  motion  by  the  first  signal,  and  reconja 
the  subsequent  signals  by  indentations  on  the  paper.  This  signal  is  at  once  seen  by  the  operator  in 
attendance,  and  ia  by  him  retransmitted  to  alt  the  towera  containinc  alarm-bells,  where  it  is  repro- 
duced and  made  audible  throughout  the  city.  In  tbe  case  of  the  district  telegraph,  the  signalii^ 
apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  lever  is  carried  round  for  a  given  distance  the  character- 
wheel  is  caused  to  give  one  revolution,  which  sIgniSes  >  messrager;  if  moved  slill  farther  to  a 
marked  point,  the  wheel  makes  two  revolutions  and  repeats  the  signal,  which  signifies  that  a  police- 
nian  is  wanted ;  and  if  the  lever  is  carried  lo  Its  full  limit,  the  wheel  gives  three  rrvolutlons,  repe«tii^ 
the  signal  Chtec  times,  signifying;  that  the  fire-eilinguisber  is  required  to  extinguish  an  incipient  fire. 

CONBTBUmON  OF  TcLIOBiFH  LiNES. 

U^rv.— The  best  wire  for  telegraphic  purposes  is  made  from  pure  Swedish  charcoal  iron,  and  is 
gnlvanited  lo  protect  it  from  oiidation.  The  most  usual  sizes  are  Xo.  9,  weighing  SS3  lbs.  to  the 
mile,  and  No.  8,  weighing  889  lbs,  to  the  mile.  Many  of  the  more  important  lines  of  the  Western 
Uoion  Telegraph  Company  are  now  built  of  So.  S  wire,  weighing  liTO  lbs.  per  mile.  In  jointing,  tbe 
end  of  each  wire  is  closely  turned  around  the  other  four  or  five  times  and  then  cut  off  short-  The 
joint  is  finished  by  dipping  In  melted  solder. 

/We*. — In  this  country  timber  is  used  for  poles.    In  Europe  light  Iron  structures  or  wood  saturated 
with  preservative  solutions  are  employed,  tbe  scardly  of  timber  rendering  economy  in  its  use  neece- 
nary.    In  the  United  States,  chestnut,  white  and  red  cedar,  and  redwood  are  chiefly  utilized.    Chest- 
nut and  white  cedar  will  last  (or  IS  years ;  red  cedar  has  remained  unimpaired  for  26  years.    Poles 
are  seldom  less  than  2S  ft.  Ion;;  by  6  in.  in  diame- 
41.91.  ter  at  the  top.     When  of  this  size  they  carry  from 

7  to  V  wires.     On  important  routes  their  length 
*  sometimes  reaches  90  it.    They  are  usually  placed 

about  ITS  ft.  apart,  numbering  HO  to  the  mite.  Tbe 
cross-arms  are  of  seasoned  white  pine,  4  by  0  in. 
thick,  and  varying  in  length  according  lo  the  num- 
ber of  wires  carried,  nsually  from  3  ft  for  two 
wires  to  7  f t.  fl  in.  for  six  wires.  The  practice  is 
lo  place  all  the  arms  on  the  same  side  of  the  pole, 
at  distances  of  22  in.  apart  between  centres,  fig. 
4096  is  an  example  of  the  standard  style  of  con- 
struction in  the  United  Slates,  the  pole  being  ar- 
ranged to  carry  seven  wires. 

Inmiaton. — The   following,  according  lo  Pres- 
cott,  are  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  line  insu- 
lator: "The  malerisl  of  which  it  i)icom|XK<ed  muFt 
itself  be  possessed  of  high  insulating  qualities,  and 
should  not  be  subject  to  decay  or  deterioration  from 
long-continued  exposure  to  the  weather.    The  sur- 
face muKt  be  repellent  of  moisture  and  not  liable 
to  retain  dust  or  smoke.     The  form  should  be  such 
as  will   ioieipose  tbe  greatest  popsible  insulating 
surface  between  the  line-wire  and  tbe  cross-arm  (-r 
pole,   compatible   with   the  necessary  mechaiucsl 
strength  for  supporting  the  wire.     The  following 
laslerials  arc  most  commonly  used  for  insulating 
purposes  :  Glass,  glass  with  an  Iron  covering,  vnl- 
canized  rubber,  brown  earthenware  glazed,  same  in  combination  «ith  vulcanized  rubber,  wliite  por- 
celain, and  baked  wood  prepared  with  some  resinous  compound.     Up.  4097  represents  a  glass  insu- 
lator, provided  with  a  screw-thread  which  fits  upon  a  thrcnrt  cut  upon  the  wooden  supporting-pin. 
By  this  arrancemcnt  the  insulator  is  prevented  from  being  drawn  off  the  pin  hy  an  upward  strain,  or 
by  tbe  action  of  the  wind  on  the  wires.    The  mode  of  attaching  the  wire  is  stiown  in  Fig.  4096.    Tlie 
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•renge  peroenlage  of  gliSB  iniultttora  brob«ii  ou  the  lines  of  the  Wealern  Uiiioa  Companj  for  t 
period  ta  four  j«ara  wu  6.4.  ll^.  40tt9  is  an  iasulator  of  whitewood  impregnated  with  ■  mon- 
cundnctiDg  oompound,  utd  trran^  to  hold  the  vjre  b;  tnspen^u. 


Uitderffrottnd  Tdtgraph  IJms. — A  valuable  report  on  this  aubjoot  wm  made  in  187B  to  the  Chi- 
eag3  Citj  Council,  bj  Ur.  J.  P.  Barrett,  Buperintendent  of  the  city  telegraph  Bjilem,  from  which  thu 
followtng  f&cta  are  taken : 

"The  priadpal  portion  of  the  telegraph  wires  in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe  are  laid  underground, 
and  in  the  dtj  of  London  there  were  In  1B7S  3,SO0  miles  of  underground  wire  belonging  to  the 
KOTernment  telegraph  ijAem  \  and  in  Paris,  about  the  same  dste,  all  the  wire*  were  undeigiround. 
In  Germanj  there  are  several  underground  telegraph  lines,  between  one  dtj  and  another.  For  lo- 
itanoe,  Berlin  U  conaecCed  with  Himbui^,  Hijence,  Btrasborf;,  Cologne,  and  many  other  cities  bj 
underground  lines  the  entire  distance.  The  cables  contain  from  Gre  to  seren  conductors  each,  Insu. 
laled  with  guttn-percha,  and  the  whole  protected  with  an  armor  of  iron  wires.  This  sjslem  has  shown 
itself  in  practice  to  be  both  ecoaomicsl  and  reliable.  There  are  in  Paris  worldng  Hues  that  hare 
been  buried  For  2S  years,  and  which  have  been  the  cauie  of  little  or  no  expense.  The  ditFerent  syl^ 
terns  of  underground  wires  hitherto  employed  are  these:  The  larger  proportion  of  the  work  which 
has  been  done  has  consisted  of  copper  vire,  insulated  first  with  gutta-percha,  and  the  gvtta-pereha 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  by  a  covering  of  t»r  and  tarred  tape.  The  wires  so 
protected  are  bunched  together  in  a  sort  of  cable  and  drawn  through  an  iron  pipe.  In  some  cases 
the  wires,  after  bclnz  insulated  with  gutta-percha,  ace  protected  by  a  series  of  gaivaniied  \xeta  wiree, 
laid  spirally  around  the  cable.  The  pipes  containing  the  wires  have  been  generally  laid  in  the  ground 
at  a  depth  of  S)  or  3  ft.  below  tbo  surface.  In  Paris  the  cables  are  coated  with  a  lead  covering  and 
hung  in  the  sewers.  Another  method  of  insulating  and  protecting  uoderground  wires  has  been  by 
the  itse  of  an  iasulator  known  as  kerilc,  which  is  a  form  of  vulcanized  rubber  eBpecially  adopted  as  a 
telegraph  inaulator ;  and  the  oopper  wires,  after  being  insulated  with  kerite,  are  laid  in  lead  or  iron 
pipe  or  wooden  boxes  under  Che  graund.  Another  method,  by  Professor  Brooks  of  Philadelphia,  baa 
bwn  successfully  employed,  which  consists  in  covering  the  oopper  wire  by  winding  or  braiding  with 
ootton  thread,  deprivjc^  the  thread  of  its  moisture  so  ■■  to  secure  a  high  d^ree  of  insulation,  bunch- 
ing the  wires  together,  as  many  as  are  required  on  a  given  route,  drawing  them  into  an  iron  pipe, 
and  filling  the  pipe  and  keepini;  it  full  of  specially  prepared  parafGne  oil,  which  serves  to  keep  ont 
miialure  from  the  pipes  and  to  Insulate  the  wires."  In  London  the  cost  of  laylug  60  underground 
wires  was  £23  8>.  Id.  per  mile  of  wire. 

SunniRisi  Tkliobaph  Cablsb. — The  design  and  construction  of  a  submarine  cable  vary  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  It  is  used.  Near  coaits  where  the  aea  is  shallow  and  Che  cable  is  exposed 
to  accidents  from  the  waves,  the  size  of  the  line  is  greatest,  while  in  deep  water  the  smallest  diam- 
eter possible  is  used.  The  conducting  wires  are  completely  insulated  from  the  iron  envelope  out- 
side, and  from  each  other,  by  layers  of  gutta-pereha.  The  wires  are  ueually  of  copper,  and  after 
bdng  covered  with  gutta-percha  they  are  subjected  to  the  most  careful  tests  for  conductivity  before 
being  made  into  cable.  Between  the  gutta-percha  and  the  iron  which  forms  the  protecting  envelope 
is  placed  a  layer  of  hemp,  technically  termed  the  bedding.  The  conducting  wires,  usually  seven  In 
number,  are  twisted  into  a  single  strand  ;  this  is  covered  with  the  hemp  bedding  soaked  in  Slnclt- 
holm  tar,  and  outside  of  this  is  a  series  of  galvanized  iron  wires  twisted  into  epiral  form.  Fizs. 
4100,  4101,  and  4102  represent  the  Atlantic  cable  from  Valencia  to  Newfoundland,  showing  tbe 
various  sizes  at  two-third*  their  actual  dimensions. 

The  layin?  of  a  submarine  csble  involves  much  special  machinery.  For  the  layini;  of  the  Atlantic 
cable  in  1S66  Che  Great  Es'iCem  was  employed,  (he  immense  size  of  the  vessel  adapting  her  especially 
to  the  work.  The  cable  it»elf  was  coiled  in  three  cireular  iron  tanks  built  on  the  main  dock  of  the 
■hip,  aa  shown  in  Figs.  4108  and  4104.     Tbe  largest  of  these  tanks  was  58  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and 
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•11  were  of  »  unitorm  depth  of  20  ft  6  in.   Id  these  tankB  the  cable  waa  coiled,  the  otuling  b^iiuiiiig 
Bt  the  outside.     In  order  to  pTBTenl  depredition  of  its  guttm-percha  co«t«ig  and  to  allow  of  its  elec- 
IritJ  oouditiou  being  efleetuall;  tested,  the  oibles  while  thus  stowed  were  kept  Bubmerged  in  w»ier. 
The  pajing-oat  machinerj,   shown  in  I'll;. 
4100,  4104,  coneisted  of  a  laise  wheel  E,  about  4 

ft.  in  diamutcr,  uier  which  the  cable  was 
passed,  and  then  cooducted  through  a  troi:gli 
F  in  which  rollers  were  placed.  In  the  pay- 
ing-out machinery  the  chief  object  to  tie  al- 
U^ed  was  to  supply  some  meaob  of  cheeldog 
the  cable  in  the  moat  rcgalar  manncF  pas»i- 
.,  ble  while  passing  out  of  the  ship,  and  alfo  of 

*^'"-  keeping  it  in  a  aUte  of  oonslant  tenBion. 

This  teDsion  it  was  neceMary  io  regulate  b; 
the  depth  of  the  water  in  various  parts  of 
the  ocean,  and  also  to  some  extent  by  tbe 
speed  of  the  ship.  On  entering  the  macMnery 
the  cable  was  passed  over  a  series  of  six 
deep-grooved  nhcels,  each  about  3  ft.  In  di- 
ameter, shown  at  G,  on  the  shaft  of  each  of 
which  was  placed  a  friction-disk  and  strap; 
and  abore  each  grooved  wheel  was  a  Jockcy- 
wheel  which  pregsod  the  cable  down  into  the 
grooves.  Tbe  jockc\-whce1s  could  be  lifted 
HO  as  to  allow  Ibe  cable  to  slip  freely  through 
the  groove  in  the  can'^lDg-whcel-  After  tbe 
cable  had  passed  throi:^b  thia  part  of  the 
machinery,  called  for  distinction  Uie  "jockey, 
gear,"  it  was  led  to  the  main  payiog-out 
drum  P,  over  which  ilnaa  fassed  four  times. 
On  the  aha  ft  of  this  drum  was  placed  the 
main  triction-(;eBr,  an  ingenious  eelf-adjusl- 
ing  arrangement  of  Appohl's  brakes.  The  cable,  having  been  suQicicDtly  checked  by  the  means 
described,  was  passed  over  the  Mem-wheel  A  into  the  sea,  and  on  its  way  the  actual  strain  was 
measured  by  a  dynamometer  placed  at  D.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  drum  tbe  cable  paaaed  over 
two  wbcela,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  I,  and  between  those  wheels  the  djnamomcler  was  placed. 


The  payin^-ont  drum  was  supplied  with  steam-power  for  rererung  its  nrlion  and  picking  up  the 
cable,  should  any  fault  occur  requiring  such  an  operation.  In  paying  out  the  cable,  the  portion  in 
the  after  tank  was  first  taken,  then  the  fore  tank  was  emptied,  and  the  middle  lank  was  left  to  the 
last,  the  ends  of  the  cable  from  tbe  several  tanks  having  been  spliced  tojicthcr  in  that  order  of  con- 


The  whole  of  the  cable  In  the  three  tanks  was  spliced  into  one  length  before  the  paying 
out  commenced.  The  total  length  of  cable  paid  out  was  l,Sal  knotx,  and  the  time  from  shore  was 
14  days,  giving  an  average  of  132  knots  a  day  paid  out,  and  an  average  rate  of  G^  knotfl  an  hour 
for  the  cable.  The  total  distance  run  was  1,669  knots,  making  the  average  proportion  of  slack  paid 
out  1 1  per  cent. 

Wortt /or  Rrfermcf. — "Experimental  Eesearchcfl  in  Electricity,"  Faradav,  London,  ie39-'B8 ; 
"Traits  de  la  Tfl^rti|ihlc  £lectrti|ue,"  Moigno,  Paris,  1841);  "Der  Eleklromsimetische  Telegrsph," 
i^hellcn,  Bninnwidc,  l8fiO-'66;  "The  Electric  Telei.Taph,  its  History,  etc.,"  Higliton,  London,  IBSi; 
"Ilislorieal  Sketch  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,"  Jones,  \ew  York,  1852  ;  "The  Eleotro-magnetie  Tcle- 
gi^ph,"  TumbuU,  rhiladclphia,  1803;  "Telegraph  Companion,"  Shaffner,  New  York,  I864-'B; 
^  Telegraph  Manual,"  ShaSner,  New  York,  18S9 ;  "  History,  Theory,  and  PracUce  of  the  Electric 
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Telegraph/^  Prescott,  Boston,  18^9;  '*  T6l6graphie  Electrique/' Gairarret,  Paris,  1852;  **  Electrical 
Accumulation  and  Conduction,"  Webb,  London,  1862 ;  **  Xll^graphie  £lectriquc,"  Dumoncel,  Paris, 
1864;  *'  Historj  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,''  Field,  New  York,  1866;  **  The  Telegraph  Cable,"  Gris- 
com,  Philadelphia,  1867;  **The  Electric  Telegraph,"  Sabine,  London,  1867;  ''lluports  of  United 
States  Commissioners  to  Paris  Exposition  of  1867:  Review  of  Telegraphic  Apparatus,"  by  Prof.  S. 
F.  B.  Morse,  Washington,  1868;  *'0n  Electrical  Measurement,''  Clark,  London,  1868;  ''Der  Bau 
Yon  Telegraphenlinicn,"  Ludcwig,  Lelpsic,  1670 ;  "Hand-Book  of  Practical  Telegraphy,"  Ciillcy,  New 
York,  1870 ;  "  Electrical  Tables  and  Formulse,"  Clark  and  Sabine,  London,  1871 ;  "  Das  Telegi-aphen- 
Recht,"  Meilli,  Zurich,  1871 ;  British  Association's  "  Report  on  Electrical  Standards,"  Jenkin,  Lon- 
don, 1873;  ''Guide  to  the  Electric  Testing  of  Telegraph  Cables,"  Hoskicer,  Loudon,  1873;  '* Tele- 
graph and  Travel,"  Goldsmid,  London,  1874;  "A  Manual  of  Telegraph  Construction,"  Douglas, 
London,  1875  ;  *' Electricity  and  the  Electric  Telegraph,"  Presoott,  New  York,  1877.  See  also  list  of 
works  cited  under  Elvctricitt.  T.  A.  E.  (in  part). 

TELEPUONE.  An  apparatus  for  the  transmission  of  sound,  either  by  direct  conduction  of  the 
sound-waves,  or  by  the  analysis  of  the  vibrations  producing  sound  at  one  point  and  their  recombina- 
tion at  another.  Telephones  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  acoustic  and  electrical.  In  the  first, 
the  sonorous  vibrations  arc  directly  conducted  ;  in  the  second,  electrical  impulses  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sonorous  vibrations  are  transmitted.  Electrical  telephones  are  cither  musical  or  articu- 
lating.   The  former  cannot  transmit  speech ;  the  latter  transmit  both  musical  and  articulate  sounds. 

The  Acoustic  or  Thrbad  Telbphonb  consists  simply  of  a  transmitting  and  a  receiving  box,  one 
end  of  each  of  which  is  closed  by  a  stretched  membrane,  and  the  two  membranes  or  diaphragms  are 
connected  together  by  a  thread  or  wire  attached  to  their  centres.  Through  this  connecting  thread 
the  motion  of  one  membrane  is  communicated  to  the  other,  and  sound-waves  may  in  this  way  be 
conveyed  to  a  considerable  distance  and  be  reproduced  audibly  on  the  membrane  at  the  other  end. 
A  series  of  interesting  experiments  on  this  device  has  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Miller  (see  paper  "  On 
the  Transmission  of  Vocal  and  other  Sounds  by  Wires,"  read  before  the  British  Physical  Society, 
1878),  who  succeeded  in  transmitting  minute  and  delicate  sounds  over  a  distance  of  150  yards  through 
a  copper  wire  .018  in.  in  diameter.  To  each  end  of  the  wire  was  attached  a  sheet-iron  disk  8^  in.  in 
diameter,  fastened  in  a  wooden  rim  about  half  an  inch  deep. 

Electrical  Telephones. 

Musical  Telephones. — ^The  main  object  sought  in  the  invention  of  these  instruments,  which  ante- 
date the  speaking  telephones,  was  a  means  of  transmitting  musical  notes  electrically  as  a  practical  and 
useful  mode  of  telegraphing  signals.  The  principal  devices  of  this  kind  are  those  of  Reis,  Yarley, 
La  Cour,  and  Gitty.  All  of  these  experimenters  followed  the  same  principle  by  different  ways.  In 
all  their  systems  a  sounding  body  yielding  a  note  is  employed,  the  vibration  of  which  body  serves  to 
roike  and  break  contact,  giving  to  a  current  of  electricity  an  intermittent  character,  the  number  of 
iatcrruptions  varying  of  course  with  the  note  sounded  at  the  transmitting  end ;  and  the  armature  of 
an  electro-magnet  at  the  receiving  station,  adjusted  to  respond  to  those  impulses,  is  arranged  to 
communicate  to  the  air  the  number  of  vibrations  transmitted,  and  to  reconvert  them  into  sound. 

ReW*  Telephone  was  devised  by  Philip  Reis  in  1860.  A  membrane  is  stretched  over  a  hole  in  a 
bdx,  which  has  a  mouth-piece.  When  notes  are  sounded  into  the  mouth-piece,  the  membrane  is 
thrown  into  vibration,  and  a  platinum  plate  attached  to  its  centre  makes  and  breaks  contact  with  a 
contact-screw,  and  in  so  doing  completes  and  interrupts  an  electric  current  which  traverses  the  re- 
ceiving instrument.  The  latter  consists  of  a  small  iron  bar  surrounded  by  a  helix  of  wire  which  is 
in  circuit  with  the  transmitter,  so  that  the  bar  or  core  becomes  magnetized  and  demagnetized  at  each 
complete  vibration.  By  this  means,  the  note  sounded  into  the  transmitter  is  reproduced  by  the  re- 
ceiver, the  action  of  the  two  instruments  being  isochronous. 

VarUjft  Telephone  was  devised  by  Mr.  Cromwell  Yarley  in  1870.  It  consists  of  a  tuning-fork  or 
vibrating  reed,  in  connection  with  an  electrical  condenser  which  transmits  vibratory  currents  of  elec- 
tricity to  a  distant  station. 

La  Cour'a  Tdephone  was  devised  by  M.  La  Cour  in  1874.  A  tuning-fork  is  used  to  produce  inter- 
ruption of  the  current.  The  fork  is  connected  by  a  light  key  with  the  battery,  and  by  a  spring  to 
the  line.  The  key  is  manipulated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  the  passing  current  is  interrupted 
at  each  vibration  of  the  fork  when  it  breaks  contact  with  the  spring.  The  receiver  consists  of  a 
soft-iron  fork,  the  prongs  of  which  are  surrounded  (but  free  to  vibrate)  by  bobbins  wound  with  in- 
sulated wire.  Close  to  the  projecting  ends  of  the  fork  are  two  vertical  electro-magnets.  The  cur- 
rents from  the  transmitting  lines  pass  through  the  coils  around  the  fork,  and  thence  through  the 
other  pair  of  electro-magnets.  By  this  arrangement  the  prongs  of  the  fork  acquire  polarity  opposite 
to  that  of  the  electro-magnets,  and  are  thrown  into  vibration  at  a  rate  depending  upon  the  number  of 
interruptions ;  and  a  note  the  counterpart  of  that  transmitted  is  the  result. 

Chraifs  Tdephorts  was  invented  by  Dr.  Elisha  Gray  in  1874.  In  tliis  device  a  tuning-fork  or  reed 
combines  both  functions  of  sound-producer  and  contact-breaker.  When  once  adjusted,  it  only  trans- 
mits to  the  receiving  instrument  the  number  of  pulsations  of  current  per  second  due  to  its  own  note. 
The  receiver,  like  that  of  Reis,  is  formed  of  a  horseshoe  mucrnet,  with  a  heavy  armature  attached  to 
its  poles,  and  mounted  on  a  resonating  board.  A  keyboard  like  that  of  a  harmonium  forms  a  part 
of  the  transmitting  instrument,  which  may  be  made  to  consist  of  any  convenient  number  of  musical 
contact-breakers.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  Dr.  Gray  has  constructed  his  telephonic  telegraph, 
in  which  four  or  more  different  messages  may  be  transmitted  simultaneously  through  the  same  wire. 
In  this  instrument  there  is  a  vibrator  at  the  receiving  station,  tuned  so  as  to  be  alTected  only  by  its 
corresponding  transmitter  at  the  other  station ;  and,  by  employing  intermediate  receivers  of  diiferent 
notes  along  a  wire,  the  signals  belonging  to  each  are  automatically  transmitted,  and  the  others  are 
allowed  to  pass. 

ARTxcuLAHNa  OB  Sfeakimo  TELKTHONBa.— Of  these  instruments  three  classes  may  be  recognized : 
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I.  TboM  irMcfa  operate  through  variatioDB in  tho  electro-motive  fon^oF  the  cuireot;  S.  Those  whidi 
opente  through  chuigei  in  iviiiUDce  of  the  niediiim  t.irough  vhicb  the  current  puses;  uid  S. 
ThoBc  which  are  ctUMd  to  opersts  mechaiiicall;  through  ciiemical  diongeB  produced  b;  the  current. 


I.  TiLXFHOHm  lanmtsa  on  Ciuaav  in  Elictro-iiotite  Force. — BetPt  T^^Amu  «u  iarentcd 

bj  Prof.  Alexander  GrtluuD  Bell  in  187S.    It  conEists  esseutiall}'  of  a  bar-icagnet  surrounded  b;  m 

tim  of  insuUled  wire  which  is  in  circuit  with  the  conducting  wire.     In  front  of  the  magnet  a  thin 

membiane  or  diaphragm  is  disposed.     The  receiviug  and  transmitting  inHtnunents  Rre  alike     The 

general  arraogenient  of  magnets,  diaphragms,  coila,  and  wire  in  a  telephone  drcuit  will  be  under- 

Hlood  from  fig.  4105.     The  actual  construction  of  the  instrument  is  Bhomi  in  Hg.  4106,  which  is  a 

longitudinal  section.     E  ii  the  diaphragm,  oC  thin  iron  plate.    F  is  Che  case  or  holder,  usually  of 

bard  rubber.    B  is  the  silk-covercd  cou  wound  upon  a  wooden  apooL    This  wire  is  citended  along 

inside  of  the  case,  and  connects  with  the 

line-wire  through  the  binding-screws  D. 

j1  is  a  steel  c^indrical  magnet,  about  n 

In.  long  and  threc-clghtfai  of  an  Inch  in  dl- 

,    ameter.     ItH  distance  from  the  diaphragm 

is  adjusted  b;  the  screw  shown  at  its  rear 

The  action  of  the  Bell  telephone  is  oom- 

moni;  eiplidnedM  follows:  Whensound- 

warei  are  projected  against  the  diaphragm, 

It  is  set  in  motion  and  caused  to  vibrate 

in  front  of  the  pole  of  the  electro-magnet. 

Bj  this  action  a  scries  of  Tariations  in  the 

atrengtll  of  the  cnrrents  are  Induced,  proportionate  to  and  aynchronous  with  the  fariations  in  (he 

morement  of  the  diaphragm,  and  these  Tarialions  are  transmitted  by  the  connecting  wii-e  to  the  receir- 

ing  InetraineDt,  and  are  reproduced  there  and  converted  into  sonorous  vibrations  b;  the  diaphragm. 

This  theory  Is  not  generally  accepted,  some  physieista  tradng  the  Mmrce  of  sound  to  molecular 
vibrations  in  the  magnetic  coil.  Eiperimenl^  by  II.  Adct  favor  Ibis  last-lDentioned  view,  snd  their 
ODtcome  fs  the  telephone  receiver  represented  in  Fig.  410?,  where  >n  iron  wire  or  a  strongly  msgnci- 
ized  needle  M  is  soldered  at  cscb  end  to  a  msss  of  copper,  E  and  D,  and  surrounded  by  a  bobbin  of 
insulated  wire  JV.  The  copper  is  soldered  to  a  mass  of  lead  C,  which  is  perforated  longitudinally  at 
O  to  allow  the  ends  of  the  coil  to  piiss  to  the  bioding-screws  at  F,  by  which  the  telephone  Is  con- 
nected to  the  circuit.  The  meUl  mass  D  Cw  phonetically  insulated  by  a  sheet  of  India-rubber  H. 
Ad  ear-piece  A  is  fitted  to  the  instrument ;  and  on  listening  into  it  while  the  vibratory  currents  Sow 
in  the  coll,  the  sounds  are  distinctly  audible.     U.  du  Moncel  explains  the  action  of  this  telephone  in 

4108. 


conformity  with  the  molecular  theory,  by  suppodug  that  the  vibratory  currents  ot  the  coll  lengthen 
and  shorten  the  Iron  core,  whidi  therefore  communicates  a  series  of  aniiU  shocks  to  the  more  inert 

metallic  masses  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

Goirer't  Tdephotu,  devised  by  Mr,  F.  A.  flower,  is  an  improved  form  of  Bell's  device,  the  modifi- 
cation in  shape  contributing  to  the  greater  distinctness  and  loudness  of  the  sounds  emitted.  As 
shown  in  Hg.  4108,  which  represents  the  interior  of  the  Instrument,  the  magnet  describes  a  segment 
of  a  circle,  the  narrow  oblong  poles,  which  arc  brought  close  together  in  the  middle  of  the  chonl. 
being  wound  with  flat  coils  of  fine  wire,  each  having  a  resistance  of  60  ohms.  The  diaphragm  is  a 
soft  Iron  platoSJin.  in  diameter.  The  boi  is  of  brass.  The  "call"  consists  of  a  mclodeon  reed 
fixed  to  the  under  side  of  the  diaphragm,  opnosite  a  narrow  slit  cut  In  the  latter.  A  aharp  puB  of 
air  sent  through  the  speakinp-Cube  pauses  through  this  aperture  and  agitates  the  reed,  which,  vibra- 
ting, transmits  its  note  over  Che  telephone  wire. 

Phdpt't  Tdepkotit^  Fig.  4109,  devised  by  Ur.  G.  M.  Fbclpa,  consists  of  a  permanent  bar-magnet  M, 
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,    beat  so  that  the  poles  sre  brought  aetr  to  each  otber.    Altacbed  to  bracketa  on  tbe  poica  are  two 
coila  /fand  ^',  oppoidle  to  vbich  are  the  two  diapfaragms  D  and  D' ;  and  between  them  is  a  central 
mouth-[Hece  T,  opening  into  a  chamber  in  which  tbe  puJMtioiu  of  the  air  in  talking  act  upon  the  dia- 
phra^  through  latoral  openinga.    The  coiU  are  connected  to- 
gether so  tiiat  the  current*  geocnted  by  the  fibnttiona  at  the 
diaphragm  are  in  the  same  direction  when  united,  and  are  con- 
sequentl;  much  stronger  than  when  onlf  one  coll  is  employed. 


A  similar  instrument  receives  tbe  niei>en^cH  it  tbe  other  end  of 
the  line.    There  is  another  form  of  Fhelpa's  iostniment,  which 
condsts  of  a  moutb-piecc  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  an  oval 
ebonite  case  containing  a  bent  magnet  connected  to  the  bar  car- 
rying the  0(hI  behind  the  diaphragm,  tbe  otber  pole  being  attached  to  the  periphery  of  the  dia- 
phragm in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  bar-magnets  in  the  croim  telephone  shown  in  Fig.  4110. 
This  consists  of  an  ordinary  combination  of  bar-magnet,  diaphragm,  and  coil ;  but  in  addition  there 
is  a  group  of  aii  permaneot  magnets  bent  into  circular  form,  and  having  their  similar  pole*  joined 
to  the  central  bar  carrying  the  coil.     The  other  ends  of  these  magnets  are  attained  to  the  edge  of 
theci^l. 

II.  TiLtPBOim  DEnNViNa  -ax  Caivaja  or  Elkttrtcat.  Kksistahce. — Editan't  Cation  Ttlephone. 
— Dr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  bos  made  the  discovery  that,  when  properly  prepared,  carbon  possesses  the 
remarkable  property  of  changing  its  resistance  with  pressure,  and  that  ibe  ratios  of  diese  changes 
correspond  eiactly  to  the  pressure.    On  this  pncciple  is  constructed  the  telephone  sbown  in  Hg. 
4111.    The  carbon  dUk  is  represented  at  £^  near  the  diaphragm^,  which  is  placed  between  platinum 
plates  D  and  O  connected  with  the  battery  circuit 
A  amall  piece  of  robber  tubing  B  Is  attached  to  the 
centre  of  the  metaltic  diaphragm,  and  presses  light- 
ly againit  on  ivory  piece  C,  which  t»  placed  directly 


over  one  of  the  platinum  plates.  When  therefore 
any  motion  is  given  to  the  diaphri^m.  It  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  corresponding  pressure  upon 
the  carbon,  and  by  a  change  of  resistance  in  the 
latter.  Any  electro -magnet,  properly  fitted  with  an 
in  connection  with  this  apparatus.  An  improved 
In  this  the  carbon  disk  is  contained  within  an 
■.e  ring,  screwed  to  the  metallic  portion  of  the  frame  forming  one  of  the  connections  of  the  cir- 
cuit, and  the  carbon  button  rests  upon  this  metallic  surface.  The  other  face  of  the  button  ie  cov. 
ered  with  a  didk  of  pUtiunm  foil,  connected  to  an  inaulatcd  tenninai,  anil  forming  the  other  circuit 
connection;  this  foil  ia  cemented  to  a  disk  of  glass,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  an  aluminum 
stud  that  bears  a!:ainKt  the  diaphragm  of  the  iostrumeDt. 

TTie  Rigid  Tetfplume.  Fig.  4113,  was  devised  by  Prof.  Augusio  Righi  of  Bologna.  The  receiving 
instrument  dilTers  but  little  from  that  of  the  Bell  telephone.  The  transmitter,  which  ia  entirely  dif- 
ferent, contains  a  conductin;;  powder,  which  ia  more  or  leas  pressed  upon  by  the  vibrating  body; 
and  as  the  conductivity  of  the  powder  varies  with  the  pressure,  the  intensity  of  the  electric  current 
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which  passes  will  be  relatively  Taried  with  the  TibrationSf  and  the  receiver,  if  placed  in  the  circuit, 
will  reproduce  the  sounds.  In  this  transtnitter,  a  membrane  of  parchment  paper  is  vibrated  by  the 
sound-waves,  but  a  metallic  sheet  or  a  membrane  of  wood  may  be  used.  In  the  centre  of  the  mem- 
brane ^  ^  is  fixed  a  piece  of  metal  C  />,  the  lower  end  of  whidi  has  the  form  of  a  flat  piston,  and 
rests  upon  the  powder  contained  in  the  thimble  E.  The  spring  F  G 
carries  the  thimble  E,  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  spring  is  regulated 
by  a  screw  H.    When  tiie  pressui'e  upon  the  powder  is  once  adjusted. 


4114. 


41ia 


which  is  easily  done,  the  apparatus  will  work  for  a  long  time  without 
readjustment.  The  best  results  have  been  obtained  with  powder  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  carbon  or  plumbago  and  silver. 

The  principle  of  the  telephones  above  described  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Microphonk,  which  see. 

III.  The  Electro-Chemical  Telephone. — About  the  year  1872,  Dr.  T.  A.  Edison  made  the  discovery 
that  if  a  strip  of  paper,  moistened  with  a  chemical  solution  that  is  readily  decomposed  when  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  is  passed  thi'ough  it,  be  drawn  over  a  metal  plate  connected  with  the  positive  pole 
of  a  voltaic  battery  and  beneath  a  platinum  style,  bearing  upon  it  with  a  gentle  pressure,  and  which 
can  be  connected  to  the  negative  pole  by  means  of  a  key  or  contact-maker,  whenever  the  current  is 
allowed  to  pass  the  friction  is  instantly  reduced  between  the  surface  of  the  prepared  paper  and  the 
platinum  style,  to  be  immediately  restored  the  moment  the  current  is  again  interrupted ;  from  which 
it  follows  that  If  the  paper  be  drawn  with  a  uniform  tractive  force  below  the  style,  it  will  slip  when- 
ever an  electrical  current  Is  transmitted  through  it,  and  will  be  retarded  again  by  a  frictional  resist- 
ance the  moment  that  the  current  ceases  to  flow.  This  discovery  has  been  applied  by  Dr.  Edison  to 
the  construction  of  a  telephone  which  is  remarkable  for  the  loudness  and  clearness  of  its  tones. 
Fig.  4114  is  a  diagram  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  device.  The  cylinder  A  is  composed  of  pre- 
cipitated chalk  to  which  a  small  proportion  of  acetate  of  mercury  is  added,  the  whole  being  moist- 
ened with  a  saturated  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  moulded  into  a  cylindrical  form  by  being  sub- 
jected to  hydraulic  pressure.  This  cylinder  is  mounted  upon  a  horizontal  axis  B^  and  is  made  by 
suitable  mechanism  to  revolve  beneath  a  metallic  strip  (7,  which  is  maintained  with  a  uniform  pres- 
sure by  an  adjustable  spring  S  against  the  surface  of  the  chalk.  At  the  point  where  the  strip  rests 
upon  the  cylinder,  a  small  plate  of  platinum  is  fastened,  and  the  opposite  end  of  the  strip  is  attached 
to  the  centre  of  a  diaphragm  of  mica  2),  4  in.  in  diameter,  firmly  fixed  to  the  framing  of  the  instru- 
ment by  its  circumference.  By  connecting  the  strip  to  the  zinc  element  of  a  voltaic  battery,  and 
the  chalk  cylinder  to  the  copper  pole,  and  rotating  the  cylinder  at  a  uniform  speed  away  from  the 
diaphragm,  it  will  be  found  that,  when  no  current  is  passing,  the  friction  between  the  moistened  sur- 
face of  the  chalk  and  the  platinum  strip  is  sufficient  to  drag  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm  inward, 
and  it  will  take  up  a  fixed  position  of  equilibrium  when  the  frictional  pull  in  the  centre  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  equal  to  the  elastic  tension  of  the  strained  diaphragm.  The  moment,  however,  that  an 
electric  current  is  allowed  to  pass  between  the  strip  and  the  cylinder,  electro-chemical  decomposition 
takes  place,  the  friction  between  them  is  reduced,  and  ihe  diaphragm,  finding  its  elastic  tension  un- 
opposed, flies  back  to  a  second  position  of  equilibrium  dependent  upon  similar  conditions ;  and  if  a 
Tariable  or  undulatory  current  of  electricity  be  transmitted  through  the  instrument,  the  diaphragm 
will  be  kept  in  continual  motion  by  the  constantly  varying  friction  existing  between  the  chalk  and 
the  platinum,  dragging  the  diaphragm  in  opposition  to  its  own  constant  elastic  tension.  (?  is  a  coun- 
ter-shaft which  can  be  turned  through  a  small  angle  by  depressing  a  lever  keyed  on  to  it  on  the  out- 
side of  the  case ;  the  effect  of  this  is  to  raise  by  means  of  the  forked  lever  L  L  the  damping  roller 
R  against  the  surface  of  the  chalk  cylinder,  and  so  occasionally  to  supply  the  water  whidi  is  lost  by 
evaporation.    The  roller  when  not  in  use  rests  in  a  trough  of  water  T, 

In  another  form  of  this  apparatus  the  movable  roller  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  cylinder  is  in- 
closed in  a  vulcanite  box  seen  at  the  end  of  the  movable  ai*m  in  Fig.  4115,  which  represents  the 
telephone  with  all  its  accessories.  The  small  shaft  that  runs  parallel  with  the  iron  arm  extends 
through  the  side  of  the  box  and  carries  the  chalk  cylinder.  Upon  the  opposite  end  there  is  a  small 
pinion  moved  by  a  worm,  the  crank  of  which  is  turned  by  the  finger.  The  diaphragm  of  the  receiv- 
ing instrument  is  covered  by  the  front  of  the  box,  excepting  a  small  central  portion  which  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  exit  of  the  sound.  The  arm  which  supports  the  receiving  instrument  is  jointed  so 
that  it  may  be  raised  vertically  out  of  the  way  when  the  telephone  is  not  in  use.  The  transmitter  is 
contained  in  the  stationary  rectangular  box ;  its  mouth-piece  projects  slightly,  and  the  diaphragm, 
which  is  of  mica,  is  supported  by  a  metal  frame  and  springs  inside  the  box  cover.  The  details  of 
its  construction  will  bo  understood  from  Fig.  4116.  A  vulcanite  arm  is  secured  to  the  centre  of  the 
mica  diaphragm  by  means  of  a  small  bolt^  which  is  oonnected  with  one  pole  of  the  battery  by  a  piece 
of  metallic  foil  or  very  thin  copper  wire.  The  head  of  this  bolt  is  platinum-faced,  and  sunk  deeply 
in  the  vulcanite  arm,  the  same  cavity  containing  also  a  piece  of  carbon  pencil,  such  as  is  used  for 
electric  candles.    The  carbon  fits  the  cavity  loosely  and  is  rounded  at  both  ends.    Its  outer  end  is 
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pTCflMd  bj  ■  platinam-fkced  spring  grcured  to  the  outer  tnd  of  the  Tulcanite  •rm.    The  spring  c»r- 
ries  at  its  free  end,  eiactlj  opposite  the  piece  of  carbon,  ■  brass  weight,  and  the  presBure  of  the 
spring  upon  the  carbon  is  regulated  by  ihe  small  set-Hcreiv.     A  wire  or  piece  of  copper  foil,  connect- 
ing with  the  ipring,  completes  an  electi-ical  dtcuit,  which  includes  the  primarj'  of  an  induction  ooll 
oonUlned  b;  the  rectangular  box.     The  seoondar;  wire  of  the  Induotion  coil  U  connected  with  the 
(eleplionio  Une,  and  a  terdarjf  eoil 
which  euTclops  the  aeoondary  is  oon- 
nected  with  the  rubber  and  ebalit 
cylinder  of  the  receiving  Instrament. 
Below  the  tranBmitter-boi  aie  two 
keys,  the  right-hand  one  being  Dtcd 
for  signaling,  the  left-hand  one  fur 
completing  the  tertiary  circuit  when 
a  mesBage  is  rccuived. 

Ttie  operati^in  of  the  inetrament 
i4  a9  follows:  Tlie  Tibrationof  the 
diaphntgia  of  the  transmitting  )>]- 
strumenC  raries  the  contact  between 
the  c*rbon  and  the  two  electrodes, 
so  that  a  varying  current  Is  ient 
through  the  primary  of  the  Induc- 
tion coil;  Ihii  of  course  produces  a 
secondary  current  of  varying  itttun- 
Bitj  in  the  secondary  wire  of  Ihe  in- 
duction coil,  which,  being  in  circuit 
with  the  secondary  wire  of  the  in- 
duction coil  of  a  distant  instminent, 
produces  a  current  In  the  teriUrf 
wire  wound  around  the  secondary 
coil.  The  tertiary  current  passes 
through  the  chalk  cylinder  and  the 
platinum-faced  rubhor,  and  as  the 
chalk  cylinder  revolves  the  friction 
of  the  rubber  is  varied  according  to 
the  variation  of  the  primary,  secon- 
dary, and  tertiary  cuiTonts.  The 
platinum-faced  rubber  is  connected 
with  the  diaphragu,  and  the  fric- 
tion of  the  rubber  is  siilBcieat,  whin  no  current  pa«8ee,  to  pull  the  diaphragm  forward  as  the  cylin- 
der is  turned ;  but  when  the  slighteit  CJrrent  is  sent  through  the  primary  coil,  the  induced  tertiary 
current  transforms  tho  frictional  surface  of  the  challi  inlo  a  frictlonless  sarface,  and  the  diaphragm 
apringd  hack.  All  tliU  is  necessary  to  describe  a  single  vibration  of  the  diaphragm,  thousands  of 
which  vibrations  are  rec[nired  for  the  utterance  of  a  single  sentence. 

Worla  for  Rcfirtncf.—''1\\e  Speaking  Telephone,  Talking  Phonograph,  and  other  Electrical 
Novelties,''  Prewott,  New  York,  1878;^' The  Telephone,"  Dolbear,  New  York,  1B78.  See  also 
files  of  the  8tifn)ifie  Amencan,  Bngiruerinff,  &iameer,  Mschanie'i  Itaffazinr,  Jouma!  of  Ihe  Soeitlg 
of  Arlt,  Sci^nti/in  jVcmt,  Journal  of  Ihe  T'r'eqrapk,  and  other  technical  periodlcalR,  since  1 878. 

TBllPERINQ  AND  HARDENING  METALS.  When  the  malleable  metals  are  hammeivd  or 
rolled,  thoy  generally  inorease  in  hardness,  in  elasticity,  and  in  density  or  specific  gravity,  which 
effects  are  produced  simply  from  the  closer  approiimation  of  their  particles ;  and  in  this  respect 
Bleel  miy  be  perhaps  considered  to  eicel,  as  the  process  called  hammer-hardening,  which  simply 
moans  ha-nmering  without  heat,  is  frequently  employed  as  the  sole  means  of  hardening  some  kinds 
of  steel  springs,  and  for  which  It  answers  remarkably  well.  After  a  certain  degree  of  compression, 
the  malleable  metals  assume  their  closest  and  most  condensed  states;  and  it  then  beeomes  npcessaty 
to  discontinue  the  compression  or  elongation,  ss  It  would  cause  the  disunion  or  cracking  of  the  sheet 
or  wire,  or  else  the  metal  must  be  softened  by  the  process  of  annealing. 

The  metals  lead,  tin,  and  zEoc  are  bj  some  considered  to  be  perceptibly  softened  by  immersion  in 
boiling  water ;  but  such  of  the  metals  as  will  bear  it  are  generally  heated  to  redness,  the  cohesion  of 
the  mass  is  for  the  time  reduced,  and  the  metal  becomes  as  soft  as  at  first ;  and  the  working  and  nn- 
neallng  may  be  thus  alternately  pursued,  until  the  sheet  metal  or  the  wire  reaches  its  limit  of  tenuity. 
The  generality  ot  the  metals  and  alloys  sulTcr  no  very  observable  change,  whether  or  not  they  are 
suddenly  quenched  in  water  from  the  red  heat.  Pure  hammered  iron,  like  the  rest,  appears  afler 
annealing  to  be  equally  soft,  whether  suddenly  or  slowly  cooled ;  some  of  the  impure  kinds  of  mallea- 
ble iron  harden  by  immereion,  but  only  to  an  eilent  that  is  rather  hurtful  than  useful,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  an  accidental  quality,  Rteel,  however,  receives  by  sudden  cooling  that  extreme 
degree  ot  hardness  combined  with  tenacity  which  places  it  so  incalculobly  beyond  every  other  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  of  cutting  tools  ;  especially  as  it  likewise  admits  of  a  regular  gradation  from 
extreme  hardness  to  its  softest  state,  when  subsequently  reheated  or  lemperei.  In  the  process  of 
hardening  steel,  water  is  by  no  means  essential,  ns  the  sole  object  is  to  extract  its  heat  rapidly;  and 
the  followini;  are  examples,  commencing  with  the  condition  of  extreme  hai-dness,  nnd  endii^  with  the 
reverse  condition, 

A  thin  heated  blrtdc  placed  between  the  cold  hammer  and  anvit.  or  other  good  conductors  of  heal, 
bcoomes  perfectly  hard.     Thicker  pieces  ot  steel,  cooled  by  exposure  to  the  air  upon  the  anvil,  be- 
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come  rather  hard,  but  readily  admit  of  being  filed.  They  become  softer  when  placed  on  the  cold 
cinders  or  other  bad  conductors  of  heat ;  still  more  soft  when  placed  in  hot  cinders,  or  within  the 
fire  itself,  and  cooled  by  their  gradual  extinction.  When  the  steel  is  encased  in  close  boxes  with 
charcoal  powder,  and  is  raised  to  a  red  heat  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  fire  or  furnace,  it  assumes  its 
softest  state ;  unless,  lastly,  we  proceed  to  its  partial  decomposition.  This  is  done  by  inclosing  the 
steel  with  iron  turnings  or  filings,  the  scale  from  the  smithes  anvil,  lime,  or  other  matters  that  will 
abstract  the  carbon  from  its  surface ;  by  this  mode  it  is  superficially  decarbonized,  or  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  pure  soft  iron. 

A  nearly  similar  variety  of  conditions  might  be  referred  to  as  existing  in  cast  iron  in  its  ordinaiy 
state,  governed  by  the  magnitude,  quality,  and  management  of  the  castings ;  independently  of  which, 
by  one  particular  method,  some  cast  iron  may  be  rendered  externally  as  hai-d  as  the  hardest  steel : 
such  are  called  chUUd-iron  eatiings  ;  and,  as  the  opposite  extreme,  by  a  method  of  annealing  com- 
bined with  partial  decomposition,  maUeable-iron  cagting9  may  be  obtained,  so  that  cast-iron  nails  may 
be  clinched.  (See  Casting.)  Again,  the  purest  iron,  and  most  varieties  of  cast  iron,  may  by  another 
proceeding  be  superficially  conveiled  into  steel,  and  then  hardened,  the  operation  being  appropriately 
named  case-hardening. 

The  temperature  suitable  to  forging  and  hardening  steel  differs  in  some  degree  with  its  quality  and 
its  mode  of  manufacture :  the  heat  that  is  required  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  carbon.  In 
every  case  the  lowest  available  temperature  should  be  employed  in  each  process,  the  hammering 
should  be  applied  in  the  most  equal  manner  throughout,  and  for  cutting  tools  it  should  be  continued 
until  they  are  nearly  cold.  Coke  or  charcoal  is  much  better  as  a  fuel  than  fresh  coal,  the  sulphur  of 
which  is  highly  injurious.  The  scale  should  be  removed  from  the  face  of  the  work,  to  expose  it  the 
more  uniformly  to  the  effect  of  the  cooling  medium.  Hardening  a  second  time  without  the  interven- 
tion of  hammering  is  attended  with  increased  risk  ;  and  the  less  fi<equently  steel  passes  through  the 
fire  the  better. 

Heating. — The  smallest  works  are  heated  with  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  are  occasionally  sup- 
ported upon  charcoal.  (See  Soldering.)  For  objects  that  are  too  loige  to  be  heated  by  the  blow- 
pipe, and  too  small  to  be  conveniently  warmed  in  the  naked  fire,  various  protective  means  are  em- 
ployed. Thus  an  iron  tube  or  sheet-iron  box  inserted  in  the  midst  of  the  ignited  fuel  is  a  eafe  and 
cleanly  way  ;  it  resembles  the  muffle  employed  in  chemical  works.  The  woik  is  then  managed  with 
long  forceps  made  of  steel  or  iron  wire,  bent  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  and  flattened  or  hollowed 
at  the  ends.  A  crucible  or  an  iron  pot  about  4  to  6  in.  deep,  filled  with  lead  and  heated  to  rednefs, 
is  likewise  excellent,  but  more  particularly  for  long  and  thin  tools,  such  as  gravers  for  ai-tists,  and 
other  slight  instruments;  several  of  thcFC  iray  be  inserted  at  once,  although  toward  the  last  they 
should  be  moved  about  to  equalize  the  heat.  The  weight  of  the  lead  makes  it  desirable  to  use  a 
bridle  or  trevet  for  the  support  of  the  crucible.  Some  workmen  place  on  the  fire  a  pan  of  charocal 
dust,  and  heat  it  to  redness. 

Great  numbers  of  tools,  both  of  medium  and  large  size,  are  heated  in  the  ordinary  forge-fire,  which 
should  consist  of  cinders  lather  than  fresh  coals.  To  prevent  dccarbonization  for  ordinal y  work,  char- 
coal instead  of  coal  is  sometimes  used  ;  and  inhere  haideniig  is  not  done  continuously,  this  is  a  gocd 
pr'actice,  because  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  can  be  thrown  on  the  fire,  and  the  latter  thus  rendered 
ready  for  use  in  a  few  minutes.  Green  coal  should  never  be  used  for  heating  the  steel  for  the  hard- 
ening, even  if  it  is  for  the  forging  process.  A  coke  suitable  for  heating  to  harden  should  always 
be  kept  on  hand.  To  make  it,  build  a  large  tire  of  entail  soft  coal,  well  itcttcd  and  banked,  and 
with  a  round  bar  make  holes  for  the  blast  to  come  through.  When  the  gas  is  burnt  out  of  the  in- 
terior and  the  outside  is  well  caked,  the  heap  may  be  broken  up,  so  that  the  gas  may  be  bumed 
from  the  outside.    This  done,  the  blast  is  stopped  and  the  coke  stowed  away  for  use. 

In  heating  the  work,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  communicate  to  all  the  parts  itquiring 
to  be  hardened  a  uniform  temperature,  and  this  is  only  to  be  arrived  at  by  cautiously  moving  the 
work  to  and  fro  to  expose  all  parts  alike  to  the  fire ;  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  it  of  course  in- 
creases with  long  objects,  for  which  fires  of  proportionate  length  are  required.  It  is  far  better  to  err 
on  the  side  of  deficiency  than  of  excess  of  heat ;  the  point  is  rather  critical,  and  not  alike  in  all 
varieties  of  steel.  Until  the  quality  of  the  steel  is  faniiliarly  known,  it  is  a  ?afe  precaution  to  ccm- 
mcnce  rather  too  low  than  otherwise,  as  then  the  extent  of  the  mischief  will  be  the  necessity  for  a 
repetition  of  the  process  at  a  higher  degree  of  heat ;  but  the  steel  if  bumed  or  overheated  will  be 
covered  with  scales,  and  what  is  far  worse,  its  quality  will  be  permanently  injured.  A  good  hammer 
in!i;  will  in  a  degree  restore  it;  but  this  in  finished  works  is  generally  impracticable. 

If  a  piece  of  hardened  tool-steel  shows  a  brightness  and  crystalline  formation  under  fracture,  it 
probably  has  been  burned ;  if  the  fracture  is  dull  and  even,  the  reverse  is  true.  When  a  piece  of 
work  will  be  improved  by  having  its  exterior  hardened  and  tempered  with  the  interior  left  softer,  it 
may  be  heated  in  melted  lead,  the  latter  being  covered  with  charcoal  to  prevent  oxidation.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  heat  the  steel  in  some  flux.  The  Waltham  Watch  Company  heat  their  hair-springs 
in  melted  glass.  The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company  heat  their  taps  in  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
cyanide  of  potash  and  salt.  The  Morse  Twist-Drill  Company  use  a  similar  mixture.  The  object  of 
heating  in  these  materials  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  carbon  in  the  steel,  which  is  of  great  consequence 
in  small  or  slight  articles. 

Cooling. — The  choice  of  cooling  mediums  has  reference  mainly  to  the  relative  powers  of  conduct- 
ing heat  they  severally  possess.  The  following  have  been  at  different  times  resorted  to  with  various 
degrees  of  success :  currents  of  cold  air,  and  immersion  in  water  in  various  states,  in  oil  or  wax, 
and  in  freezing  mixtures.  Mercury  and  flat  metallic  surfaces  have  been  also  used.  Jacob  Perkins 
recommended,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  plain  water  at  a  temperature  of  40°  F.  Mercury  is 
considered  by  some  to  give  the  greatest  degree  of  hardness  ;  then  cold  salt  and  water,  or  water  mixed 
with  various  "  astringent  and  acidifying  matters ;  "  plain  water  follows ;  and  lastly,  oily  mixtures. 
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With  plam  water,  an  opinion  very  largely  exists  in  favor  of  that  which  has  been  used  over  and  over 
again  even  for  years,  pinivided  it  is  not  greasy ;  and  when  the  steel  is  very  harsh,  the  chill  is  taken 
off  plain  water  to  lessen  the  risk  of  cracking  it.  Oily  mixtures  impart  to  thin  articles,  such  as 
springs,  a  sufficient  and  milder  degree  of  handness,  with  less  danger  of  cracking  than  from  water ; 
and  in  some  cases  a  medium  course  is  pursued  by  covering  the  water  with  a  thick  film  of  oil,  which 
is  said  to  bo  adopted  occasionally  with  scythes,  reaping-hooks,  and  thin  edge-tools.  As  a  rule,  plain 
cold  water  is  best  for  general  purposes ;  but  for  thin  elastic  works,  oil,  or  oily  compositions,  are  cer- 
tainly more  proper. 

A  so-called  natural  spring  is  made  by  a  vesael  with  a  true  and  a  false  bottom,  the  latter  perforated 
with  small  holes  ;  it  is  filled  with  water,  and  a  copious  supply  is  admitted  beneath  the  partition ;  it 
ascends  through  the  holes,  and  pursuej  the  same  current  as  the  heated  portions,  which  also  escape 
at  the  top.  Thi4  was  invented  by  Jacob  Perkins,  and  was  used  by  him  in  hardening  the  rollers  for 
transferring  the  impressions  to  the  steel  plates  for  bank-notes.  Sometimes,  when  neighboring  parts 
of  works  are  required  to  be  respectively  hard  and  soft,  metal  tubes  or  collars  are  fitted  tight  upon  the 
work,  to  protect  the  parts  to  be  kept  soft  from  the  direct  action  of  the  water,  at  any  rate  for  so  long 
a  long  a  period  as  they  retain  the  tempei'ature  suitable  to  hardening. 

The  process  of  hardening  is  generally  one  of  anxiety,  as  the  sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold  often 
causes  the  works  to  become  greatly  distorted  if  not  cracked.  The  latter  accident  is  much  the  most  likely 
to  occur  with  thick  massive  pieces,  which  are,  as  it  were,  hardened  in  layers  ;  as,  although  the  external 
crust  or  shell  may  be  perfectly  hard,  there  is  almost  a  certainty  that  toward  the  centre  the  parts  are 
gradually  less  hard,  and  whan  broken  the  inner  portions  will  sometimes  admit  of  being  readily  filed. 
When  in  the  fire  the  steel  becomes  altogether  expanded,  and  in  the  water  its  outer  onist  is  suddenly 
arrested,  but  with  a  tendency  to  C9ntract  from  the  loss  of  heat,  which  cannot  so  rapidly  occur  at  the 
central  part ;  it  may  be  therefore  presumed  that  the  inner  bulk  continues  to  contract  after  the  outer 
crust  is  fixed,  which  tends  to  tear  the  two  asunder,  the  more  especially  if  there  be  any  defective  part 
in  the  steel  itself.  An  external  flake  of  greater  or  less  extent  not  unfrequently  shells  off  in  harden- 
ing ;  and  it  often  happens  that  works  remain  unbroken  for  hours  after  removal  from  the  water,  but 
eventually  give  way  and  crack  with  a  loud  report,  from  the  rigid  unequal  tension  produced  by  the 
violence  of  the  process  of  hardening. 

The  contiguity  of  thick  and  thin  parts  is  also  highly  dangerous,  as  they  can  neither  receive  nor 
yield  up  heat  in  the  same  times ;  the  mischief  is  sometimes  les&ened  by  binding  pieces  of  metal  around 
the  thin  parts  with  wire,  to  save  them  from  the  action  of  the  cooling  medium.  Sliarp  angular  notch- 
es are  also  fertile  sources  of  mischief,  and,  where  practicable,  they  should  be  rejected  in  favor  of 
curved  lines. 

As  regards  both  craclcs  and  distortions,  it  may  perhaps  be  generally  said  that  their  avoidance  de- 
pends principally  upon  manipulation,  or  the  successful  management  of  every  step :  first,  the  original 
manufacture  of  the  steel,  its  being  forged  and  wrought  so  that  it  may  be  equally  condensed  on  all 
sides  with  the  hammer ;  otherwise,  when  the  cohesion  of  the  mass  is  lessened  from  its  becoming  red- 
hot,  it  recovers  in  part  from  any  unequal  state  of  density  in  which  it  may  have  been  placed.  While 
red-hot,  it  is  also  in  its  weakest  condition,  and  is  prone  to  injury  either  fram  incautious  handling; 
with  the  tongs,  or  from  meeting  the  sudden  cooling  action  irregularly ;  and  therefore  it  is  generally 
best  to  plunge  works  vertically,  as  all  parts  are  then  exposed  to  equal  circumstances,  and  less  dis- 
turbance  is  risked  than  when  the  objects  arc  immersed  obliquely  or  sideways  into  the  water ;  although 
for  swords,  and  objects  of  similar  form,  it  is  found  the  best  to  dip  them  exactly  as  in  making  a  ver- 
tical downward  cut  with  a  sabre,  which  for  this  weapon  is  its  strongest  direction. 

Very  slight  tools  may  be  prevented  from  cracking  by  heating  the  water  to  about  100**,  immersing 
them  slowly  and  perpendicularly  deep  into  the  water,  and  then  holding  them  quite  still  until  cold. 
Much  of  the  cracking  of  steel  during  the  hardening  process  arises  from  removing  the  articles  from  the 
water  before  they  are  reduced  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  water.  The  cutters  for  milling  ma- 
chines are  very  apt  to'  flaw  during  the  hardening ;  but  this  may  be  avoided  as  follows :  Sling  the 
cutter  by  a  wire  passing  through  the  hole,  and  fastened  to  a  small  plate  upon  which  the  cutter  may 
rest ;  then  fill  the  hole  with  fire  clay.  Dip  the  cutter  vertically,  and  hold  it  still  near  the  bottom  of 
the  water  until  it  is  cooled. 

Occasionally  objects  are  clamped  between  stubborn  pieces  of  metal,  as  soft  iron  or  copper,  during 
their  passage  through  the  fire  and  water.  Such  plans  can  be  seldom  adopted  and  are  rarely  followed, 
the  success  of  the  process  being  mostly  allowed  to  depend  exclusively  upon  good  general  management. 
In  experiments  in  making  the  magnets  for  dipping-needles,  which  are  about  10  inches  long,  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  two-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  this  precaution  entirely  failed, 
and  the  needles  assumed  all  sorts  of  distortions  when  released  from  between  the  stiff  bars  within 
which  they  were  hardened.  The  plan  was  eventually  abandoned,  and  the  magnets  were  heated  in 
the  ordinary  way  within  an  iron  tube,  and  were  set  straight  with  the  hammer  after  being  let  down  to 
a  deep  orange  or  brown  color.  Steel,  however,  is  in  the  best  condition  for  the  formation  of  good 
permanent  magnets  when  perfectly  hard. 

In  all  cases  the  thick  unequal  scale  left  from  the  forge  should  be  ground  off  before  hardening,  m 
order  to  expose  a  clean  metallic  surface ;  otherwise  the  cooling  medium  cannot  produce  its  due  and 
equal  effect  throughout  the  instrument.  The  edges  also  should  be  l<ift  thick,  that  they  may  not  be 
burned  in  the  fire ;  thus  it  will  frequently  happen  that  the  extreme  end  or  edge  of  a  tool  is  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  part  within,  and  that  the  instrument  is  much  better  after  it  has  been  a  few  times 
ground. 

When  a  wcdgc-shaned  or  thin  tool,  such  as  a  drill,  requires  to  be  tempered  at  and  near  the  cutting 
edge  only,  and  it  is  desirable  to  leave  the  other  part  or  parts  soft,  the  tempering  is  performed  by  heating 
the  steel  for  some  little  distance  back  from  the  cutting  edge,  and  then  immersing  tho  cutting  edge 
and  about  one-half  of  the  rest  of  the  steel,  which  is  heated  to  as  high  a  degree  as  a  red  heat,  in  the 
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water  until  it  is  cold  ;  then  withdraw  the  tool  and  brighten  the  surface  which  has  been  immersed  bj 
rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of  soft  stone  (such  as  a  piece  of  a  wom>out  grindstone)  or  a  piece  of  coarse 
emery-cloth,  the  object  of  brightening  the  surface  being  to  cause  the  colors  (described  farther  on)  to 
show  themselves  distinctly.  The  instant  this  operation  has  been  performed,  the  brightened  surface 
should  be  lightly  brushed  by  switching  the  finger  rapidly  over  it ;  for  unless  this  is  done,  the  colors 
appearing  will  be  false  colors,  as  will  be  found  by  neglecting  this  latter  operation,  in  which  case  the 
steel  after  quenching  will  be  of  one  color,  and  if  then  wiped  will  appear  of  a  different  hue.  A  piece 
of  waste  or  other  material  may  of  course  be  used  in  place  of  the  hand.  The  heat  of  that  part  of  the 
tool  which  has  not  been  immersed  will  become  imparted  to  that  part  which  was  hardened,  and,  by 
the  deepening  of  the  colors,  denote  the  point  of  time  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  again  immerse  the 
tool  and  quench  it  altogether  cold. 

The  operation  of  the  first  dipping  requires  some  little  judgment  and  care ;  for  if  the  tool  is  dipped 
a  certain  distance  and  held  in  that  position  without  being  moved  till  the  end  dipped  is  cold,  and  the 
tempering  process  is  proceeded  with,  the  colors  from  yellow  to  green  will  appear  in  a  naiTow  band, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  to  directly  perceive  when  the  cutting  edge  is  at  the  exact  shade  of  color 
required ;  then,  agaiu,  the  breadth  of  metal  of  any  one  degree  of  color  will  be  so  small  that  orce 
grinding  the  tool  will  remove  it  and  give  us  a  cutting  edge  having  a  different  degree  of  temper  or  of 
hardness.  The  first  dipping  should  be  performed  thus :  L<)wer  the  tcol  vertically  into  the  water  to 
about  one-third  of  the  distance  to  which  it  is  red-hot,  hold  it  still  for  about  sufficient  time  to  cool 
the  end  immersed,  then  suddenly  plunge  it  another  third  of  the  distance  to  which,  it  is  heated  red, 
and  withdraw  it  before  it  has  had  time  to  become  more  than  half  cooled.  By  this  means  the  body  of 
metal  between  the  cutting  edge  and  the  part  behind,  which  is  still  red-hot,  will  be  sufficiently  long  to 
cause  the  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  tool  end  to  be  extended  in  a  broad  band,  so  that  the 
band  of  yellow  will  extend  some  little  distance  before  it  deepens  into  a  red  ;  hence  it  will  be  easy  to 
ascertain  when  the  precise  degree  of  color  and  of  temper  is  obtained,  when  the  tool  may  be  entirety 
quenched.  A  further  advantage  of  this  plan  of  dipping  is,  that  the  required  degree  of  hardness  viill 
vary  but  very  little  in  consequence  of  grinding  the  tool ;  and  if  the  operaticn  is  carefully  performed, 
the  tool  can  be  so  tempered  that,  by  the  time  it  has  lost  the  required  degree  of  temper  from  being 
ground  back,  it  will  also  require  reforging  or  reforming.  As  a  rule  a  tool  should  be  made  to  a  red 
heat  to  a  distance  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  tool-steel  of  which  it  is  made.  A  number  of 
special  instances  of  hardening  are  grouped  below. 

Tempering. — ^Between  the  extreme  conditions  of  hard  and  soft  steel  there  are  many  intermediate 
grades,  the  common  index  for  which  is  the  oxidation  of  the  brijfhtened  surface,  and  it  is  quite  suffi- 
dent  for  practice.    These  tints,  and  their  respective  approximate  temperatures,  are  thus  tabulated: 


1.  Very  pale  straw-yellow 480* 

2.  A  shade  of  darker  yellow 440 

8.  Darker  straw-yellow 470 

4.  Still  darker  straw-yellow 490 

5.  A  brown  yellow 600 

6.  A  yellow  tinged  slightly  with  purple...  520 


1.  Light  purple 680° 

8.  Dark  purple 650 

9.  Dark  blue 670 

10.  Paler  blue 690 

11.  Still  paler  blue 610 

12.  Still  paler  blue,  with  a  tinge  of  green.  630 


The  first  tint  arrives  at  about  480°  F.,  but  it  is  only  seen  by  comparison  with  a  piece  of  steel  not 
heated.    The  tempering  colors  differ  slightly  with  the  various  qualities  of  steel. 

7%«  Tempering  Scale^  represented  in  the  colored  plate  given  herewith,  was  devised  by  the  editor 
of  this  work  and  Mr.  Joshua  Rose,  as  a  ^ide  to  the  temperer  in  selecting  the  colors  appropriate  to 
different  tools.  In  all  tools,  and  especially  in  costly  ones,  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  exact  degree  of 
temper  which  experiment  has  determined  as  the  best.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  color-te^t  the 
shades  of  yellow  alone  extend  over  a  range  of  70°  of  temperature.  Tool-users  know  that  within  these 
70°  lies  a  wide  range  of  hardness ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  widely  opinions  will  differ  as  to 
what  is  any  specified  shade  or  tint  of  color,  it  will  be  evident  that  in  the  yellows  alone  there  is  con- 
siderable room  for  error  if  the  temperer  is  simply  told  the  color  to  which  a  tool  is  to  be  hardened. 

The  scale  here  presented  is  an  exact  facsimile  of  a  bar  of  polished  steel  hardened  and  then  tem- 
pered to  all  the  colors  exhibited.  In  order  to  discover  the  best  practice  on  tempering,  and  also  to 
verify  the  colors,  copies  of  the  scale  were  forwarded  to  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  with  the 
request  that  they  would  indicate  by  marks  on  the  scale  the  colors  to  which  they  tempered  the  vari- 
ous tools  which  they  made  a  specialty  of  producing.  From  the  data  thus  collected,  and  also  from 
the  results  of  a  series  of  practical  expcfriments,  the  scale  has  been  marked  to  adapt  it  to  the  princi- 
pal tools.  The  user  finds  the  name  of  the  tool  which  he  desires  to  temper  on  the  scale,  and  notes 
the  color  opposite  the  mark.  To  this  color,  or  to  as  near  an  approximation  as  possible,  the  steel 
should  be  tempered.  Where  special  steels  are  employed,  some  slight  changing  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  marks  may  be  needful,  as  they  are  here  adapted  to  good  quality  American  tool-steel.  A 
little  experimenting,  however,  will  soon  exhibit  the  amount  of  variation  for  any  particular  kind  of 
metal,  and  this  amount  is  easily  applied  as  a  correction  to  the  indications  here  given. 

The  heat  for  tempering  being  moderate,  it  is  often  supplied  by  the  part  of  the  tool  not  requiring 
to  be  hardened,  and  which  is  not  therefore  cooled  in  the  water.  The  workman  first  hastily  tries  with 
a  file  whether  the  work  is  hard ;  he  then  partially  brightens  it  at  a  few  parts  with  a  piece  of  grindstone 
or  an  emery  stick,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  watch  for  the  required  color ;  which  attained,  the 
work  is  usually  cooled  in  any  convenient  manner,  lest  the  body  of  the  tool  should  continue  to  supply 
heat.  But  wlicn,  on  the  contrary,  the  color  does  not  otherwise  appear,  partial  recurrence  is  had  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  work  was  heated,  as  the  flame  of  the  candle  or  the  surface  of  the  clear  fire, 
applied  if  pospibte  a  little  below  the  part  where  the  color  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  may  not  be 
soiled  by  the  smoke. 

A  very  convenient  and  general  manner  of  tempering  small  objects  is  to  heat  to  redness  a  few 
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inches  of  the  end  of  a  flat  bar  of  iron  about  two  feet  long ;  it  is  laid  across  the  anvil,  or  fixed  by  its 
cold  extremity  in  the  vise,  and  the  work  is  placed  on  that  part  of  its  surface  which  is  found  by  trial 
to  be  of  the  suitable  temperature,  by  gradually  sliding  the  work  toward  the  heated  extremity.  In 
this  manner  many  tools  may  be  tempet'ed  at  once,  those  at  the  hot  part  being  pushed  ofF  into  a  ves- 
sel of  water  or  oil,  as  they  severally  show  the  required  color ;  but  it  requires  dexterity  and  quickness 
in  thus  managing  many  pieces.  Vessels  containing  oil  or  fusible  alloys  carefully  heated  to  the  re- 
quired temperatures  have  also  been  used.  The  method  called  '* blazing  off"  is  resorted  to  for 
many  articles,  such  as  springs  and  saws,  by  heating  them  over  the  naked  firo  until  the  oil,  wax,  or 
composition  in  which  they  have  been  hardened  ignites ;  this  can  only  oocur  when  they  respectively 
reach  their  boiling  temperatures  and  are  evaporated  in  the  gaseous  foim. 

The  period  of  letting  down  the  work  is  also  commonly  chosen  for  correcting,  by  means  of  the  ham- 
mer, those  distortions  which  so  commonly  occur  in  hardening ;  this  is  done  upon  the  anvil,  either 
with  the  thin  pene  of  an  ordinary  hammer,  or  else  with  a  hack-hammer,  a  tool  terminating  at  each 
end  in  an  obtuse  chisel-edge,  which  requires  continual  repair  on  the  grindstone.  The  blows  are  given 
on  the  hollow  side  of  the  work,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  curve ;  they  elongate  the 
concave  side,  and  gradually  restore  it  to  a  plane  surface,  when  the  blows  are  distributed  consistently 
with  the  positions  of  the  erroneous  parts.  The  hack-hammer  unavoidably  injures  the  surface  of  the 
work,  but  the  blows  should  not  be  violent,  as  they  are  then  also  more  prone  to  break  the  work,  the 
liability  to  which  is  materially  lessened  when  it  is  kept  at  or  near  the  tempering  heat,  and  the  edge 
of  the  hack-hammer  is  slightly  rounded. 

Watchmakers'  drills  of  the  smallest  kinds  are  heated  in  t!:e  blue  part  of  the  flame  of  the  candle, 
liarger  drills  are  heated  with  the  blow-pipe  flame,  applied  very  obliquely,  and  a  little  below  the 
point  When  very  thin  they  may  be  whisked  in  the  air  to  cool  them,  but  they  are  more  generally 
thrust  into  the  tallow  of  the  candle  or  the  oil  of  the  lamp.  They  are  tempered  either  by  their  own 
lieit,  or  by  immersion  in  the  flanae  below  the  point  of  the  tool. 

For  tools  between  those  suited  to  the  action  of  the  blow-pipe  and  those  proper  for  the  open  fire, 
there  are  many  which  require  either  the  iron  tube  or  the  bath  of  lead  or  charcoal ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  works  are  haridened  in  the  ordinary  smith's  fire,  without  such  defenses.  Tools  of  moder- 
ate size,  such  as  the  majority  of  turning  tools,  carpenters*  chisels  and  gouges,  and  so  forth,  are  gen- 
erally heated  in  the  open  fire :  they  require  to  bo  continually  drawn  backward  and  forward  through 
the  fire,  to  equalize  the  temperature  applied.  They  are  plunged  vertically  into  the  water,  and  then 
moved  about  sideways  to  expose  them  to  the  cooler  portions  of  the  fluid.  If  needful,  they  are  only 
dipped  to  a  certain  depth,  the  remainder  being  left  soft.  Some  persons  use  a  shallow  vessel  filled 
only  to  the  height  of  the  portion  to  be  harden^,  and  plunge  the  tools  to  the  bottom ;  but  this  strict 
line  of  demarkation  is  sometimes  dangerous,  as  the  tools  are  apt  to  become  cracked  at  the  part,  and 
therefore  a  small  vertical  movement  is  also  generally  given,  that  the  transition  from  the  bard  to  the 
soft  part  may  occupy  more  length. 

Razors  and  penknives  are  too  frequently  hardened  without  the  removal  of  the  scale  arising  from 
the  forging ;  this  practice,  which  is  not  used  with  the  best  works,  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated. 
The  blades  are  heated  in  a  coke  or  charcoal  fire,  and  dipped  into  the  water  obliquely.  In  tempering 
razors,  they  are  laid  on  their  backs  upon  a  clear  fire,  about  half  a  dozen  together,  and  they  are  re- 
moved one  at  a  time,  when  the  edges,  which  are  as  yet  thick,  come  down  to  a  pale  straw-color ;  should 
the  backs  accidentally  get  heated  beyond  the  straw-color,  the  blades  ara  cooled  in  water,  but  not 
otherwise.  Penknife  blades  are  tempered,  a  dozen  or  two  at  a  time,  on  a  plate  of  iron  or  copper, 
about  12  in.  long,  8  or  4  in.  wide,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ;  the  blades  are  arrange  close 
together  on  their  backs,  and  lean  at  an  angle  against  each  other.  As  they  come  down  to  the  temper, 
they  are  picked  out  with  small  pliers  and  thrown  into  water,  if  necessary ;  other  blades  are  then 
thrust  forward  from  the  C3oler  parts  of  the  plate  to  take  their  place. 

Hatchets,  adzes,  cold  chisels,  and  numbers  of  similar  tools,  in  which  the  total  bulk  is  considerable 
compared  with  the  part  to  be  hardened,  are  only  partially  dipped ;  they  are  afterward  let  down  by 
the  heat  of  the  remainder  of  the  tool,  and  when  the  color  indicative  of  the  temper  is  attained  they 
are  entirely  quenched.  With  the  view  of  removing  the  loose  scales,  or  the  oxidation  acquired  in 
the  fire,  some  workmen  rub  the  objects  hastily  in  dry  salt  before  plunging  them  in  the  water,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  cleaner  and  whiter  face. 

In  haidening  large  dies,  anvils,  and  other  pieces  of  considerable  size,  by  direct  immersion,  the 
rapid  formation  of  steam  at  the  sides  of  the  metal  prevents  the  free  access  of  the  water  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  heat  with  the  required  expedition ;  in  these  cases,  a  copious  stream  of  water  from  a 
reservoir  above  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  surface  to  be  hardened.  This  contrivance  is  frequently 
called  a  **  float ; "  and  although  the  derivation  of  the  name  is  not  very  clear,  the  practice  is  excellent, 
as  it  supplies  an  abundance  of  cold  water,  which,  as  it  falls  directly  on  the  centre  of  the  anvil,  is 
sure  to  render  that  part  hard.  It  is,  however,  rather  dangerous  to  stand  near  such  work  at  the 
time,  as,  when  the  anvil  face  is  not  perfectly  welded,  it  sometimes  in  part  flies  off  with  great  violence 
and  a  loud  report.  Occasionally  the  object  is  partly  immersed  in  a  tank  beneath  the  fall  of  water, 
by  means  of  a  crane  and  slings ;  it  is  ultimately  tempered  with  its  own  heat,  and  dropped  in  the 
water  to  become  entirely  cold. 

Oil,  or  various  mixtures  of  oil,  tallow,  wax,  and  resin,  are  used  for  many  thin  and  elastic  objects, 
such  as  needles,  fish-hooks,  steel  pens,  and  springs,  which  require  a  milder  decree  of  hardness  than 
is  given  by  water.  For  example,  steel  pens  are  heated  in  large  quantities  in  iron  trays  within  a  fur- 
nace, and  are  then  hardened  in  an  oily  mixture ;  generally  they  are  likewise  tempered  in  oil,  or  a 
composition  the  boiling-point  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  temperature  suited  to  letting  them  down. 
This  mode  is  particularly  expeditious,  as  the  temper  cannot  fall  below  the  assigned  degree.  The  dry 
heat  of  an  oven  is  also  used,  and  both  the  oil  and  oven  may  serve  for  tempers  harder  than  thai 
given  by  boiling  oil ;  but  more  care  and  observation  are  required  for  these  lower  temperatures 
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Saws  and  springs  are  generally  hardened  in  various  oompositions  of  oil,  suet,  wax,  and  other  in- 
gredients. The  composition  used  by  an  experienced  saw-maker  is  two  pounds  of  suet  and  a  quarter 
of  a.  pound  of  beeswax  to  every  gallon  of  whale^il ;  these  are  boiled  together,  and  will  serve  for 
thin  works  and  most  kinds  of  steel.  The  addition  of  black  resin,  to  the  extent  of  about  one  pound 
to  the  gallon,  makes  it  serve  for  thicker  pieces  and  for  tho^e  it  refused  to  harden  before ;  but  the 
resin  should  be  added  with  judgment,  or  the  works  will  become  too  haiti  and  brittle.  The  composi- 
tion is  useless  after  it  has  been  constantly  employed  for  about  a  month :  the  period  depends,  how- 
ever,  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used,  and  the  trough  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  before  new 
mixture  is  placed  in  it  The  following  recipe  is  recommended  by  an  experienced  workman :  ""  20  gal- 
lons of  spermaceti  oil ;  20  lbs.  of  beef  suet  rendered ;  1  gallon  of  neatsfoot  oil ;  1  lb.  of  pitch ; 
3  lbs.  of  black  resin.  These  two  last  articles  must  be  previously  melted  together,  and  then  added 
to  the  other  ingredients ;  when  the  whole  must  be  heated  in  a  proper  iron  vessel,  with  a  dose  cover 
fitted  to  it,  until  the  moisture  is  entirely  evaporated,  and  the  composition  will  take  fire  on  a  flaming 
body  being  presented  to  its  surface,  but  which  must  be  instantly  extinguished  agam  by  putting  on 
the  cover  of  the  vessel."  The  above  ingredients  lose  their  hardening  property  after  a  few  weeks' 
constant  use.  The  saws  are  heated  in  long  fui-naces,  and  then  immersed  horizontally  and  edgewise 
in  a  long  trough  containing  the  composition ;  two  troughs  are  commonly  used,  the  one  until  it  gets 
too  warm,  then  the  other  for  a  period,  and  so  on  alternately.  Part  of  the  composition  is  wiped  off 
the  saws  with  a  piece  of  leather  when  they  are  removed  from  the  trough,  and  they  are  heated  one 
by  one  over  a  clear  coke  fire,  until  the  grease  inflames ;  this  is  called  **  blazing  off.''  When  the  saws 
are  wanted  to  be  rather  hard,  but  little  of  the  grease  is  burned  off ;  when  milder,  a  larger  portion ; 
and  for  a  spring  temper,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  bum  away.  When  the  work  is  thick,  or  irregularly 
thick  and  thin,  as  in  some  springs,  a  second  and  third  dose  is  burned  off,  to  insure  equality  of  tem- 
per at  all  parts  alike.  Gun-lock  springs  arc  sometimes  literally  fried  in  oil  for  a  considerable  time 
over  a  fire  in  an  iron  tray ;  the  thick  parts  are  then  sure  to  be  suflSciently  reduced,  and  the  thin  ports 
do  not  become  more  softened  from  the  continuance  of  the  blazing  heat.  Springs  and  saws  appear 
to  lose  their  elasticity,  after  hardening  and  tempering,  fram  the  reduction  and  friction  they  undergo 
in  grinding  and  polishing.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  manufacture,  the  elasticity  of  the  saw  is 
restored  principally  by  hammering,  and  partly  by  heating  it  over  a  clear  coke  fixe  to  a  straw-color : 
the  tint  is  removed  by  very  dilute  muriatic  acid,  after  which  the  saws  are  well  washed  in  plain  water 
and  dried. 

Watch-springs  are  hammered  out  of  round  steel  wire,  of  suitable  diameter,  until  they  fill  the  gauge 
for  width,  which  at  the  same  time  insures  equality  of  thickness ;  the  holes  are  punched  in  their  ex- 
tremities, and  they  are  trimmed  on  the  edge  with  a  smooth  file ;  the  springs  are  then  tied  up  with 
binding-wire,  in  a  loose  open  coil,  and  heated  over  a  charcoal  fire  upon  a  perforated  revolving  plate. 
They  are  haixlened  in  oil,  and  blazed  off.  The  spring  is  now  distended  in  a  long  metal  frame,  simi- 
lar to  that  used  for  a  saw-blade,  and  p:round  and  polished  with  emery  and  oil,  between  lead  blocks. 
By  this  time  its  elasticity  appears  quite  lost,  and  it  may  be  bent  in  any  direction ;  its  elasticity  is, 
however,  entirely  restored  by  a  subsequent  hammering  on  a  very  bright  anvil,  which  **  puts  the  na- 
ture into  the  spring."  The  coloring  is  done  over  a  fiat  plate  of  iron,  or  hood,  under  which  a  little 
spirit-lamp  is  kept  burning;  the  spring  is  continually  drawn  backward  and  forward,  about  two  or 
three  inches  at  a  time,  until  it  assumes  the  orange  or  deep-blue  tint  throughout,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  purchaser ;  by  many  the  coloring  is  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  ornament,  and  not 
essential.  The  last  process  is  to  coil  the  sprin^;  into  the  spiral  form,  that  it  may  enter  the  barrel  in 
which  it  is  to  be  contained ;  this  is  done  by  a  tool  n  ith  a  small  axis  and  winch-handio,  and  does  not 
require  heat.  The  balance-springs  of  marine  chronometers,  which  are  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  are 
wound  into  the  square  thread  of  a  screw  of  the  appropriate  diameter  and  coarseness ;  the  two  ends 
of  the  spring  are  retained  by  side  screws,  and  the  whole  is  carefully  enveloped  in  platinum  foil,  and 
tightly  bound  with  wire.  The  mass  is  next  heated  in  a  piece  of  gun-barrel  closed  at  one  end,  and 
plunged  into  oil,  which  hardens  the  spring  almost  without  discoloring  it,  owing  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  air  by  the  close  platinum  covering,  which  is  now  removed,  and  the  spring  is  let  down  to  the  blue 
before  removal  from  the  screwed  block. 

The  balance-  or  hair-springs  of  common  watches  are  frequently  left  soft ;  those  of  the  best  watches 
arc  hardened  in  the  coil  upon  a  plain  cylinder,  and  are  then  curled  into  the  spiral  form  between  the 
edge  of  a  blunt  knife  and  the  thumb,  the  same  as  in  curling  up  a  narrow  ribbon  of  paper  or  the 
filaments  of  an  ostrich  feather. 

Mr.  Dent  says  that  3,200  balance-springs  weigh  only  one  ounce ;  but  springs  alf  o  include  the  heavi- 
38t  examples  of  hardened-steel  works  uncomblncd  with  iron :  for  example,  of  Mr.  Adams's  patent 
bow-springs  for  ail  kinds  of  vehicles,  some  intended  for  railway  use  measure  3^  ft.  long,  and  weigh 
50  lbs.  each  piece ;  two  of -these  are  used  in  combination:  other  single  springs  are  6  ft.  long,  and 
weigh  70  lbs.  In  hardening  them,  they  are  heated  by  being  drawn  backward  and  fomard  through 
an  ordinary  forge-fire,  built  hollow,  and  they  are  immersed  in  a  trough  of  plain  water.  In  temper- 
ing them,  they  are  heated  until  the  black-red  is  just  visible  at  night ;  by  daylight  the  heat  is  denoted 
by  its  making  a  piece  of  wood  sparkle  when  rubbed  on  the  spring,  which  is  then  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  air.  The  metal  is  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  Air.  Adams  considera  five  eighths  the 
h'mit  to  which  steel  will  harden  properly— that  is,  sufficiently  alike  to  serve  as  a  spring :  he  tests 
their  elasticity  far  beyond  their  intended  range.  J.  B.  (in  part). 

TENDER.    See  Locomotive,  Description  of  Parts  of  the. 

TENONING  MACHINE.    See  Mortising  and  Tenoning  Machines. 

TESTING  MACHINES.  Instruments  used  for  determining  the  strci^rth  of  materials.  For  test- 
ing large  sections  of  metals,  requiring  many  tons  to  break  them,  the  apparatus  may  be  a  machine 
of  great  size  and  strength.  There  are  two  classes  of  such  machines  :  the  first,  which  comprises  the 
greatsr  number,  including  those  which  weigh  the  amount  of  applied  stress  by  means  of  combinations 
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of  leren  imcl  Botle-beams ;  and  Che  leooiiiJ,  those  which  apply  (he  attain  by  means  of  a  hydraulic 
pr«Ba.  One  of  the  best-known  testing  nachineg  of  the  first  claw  wag  built  aome  years  agu  by  the 
late  Major  Wade  for  the  United  Stated  Government.  It  Is  described  in  his  "  Iteports  of  Experiments 
on  Uetals  for  Coaaon,"  PhilBdel]>hia,  ISse.  Copies  of  this  machine  as  improved  by  Oen.  IlodmiD  are 
in  use  (1B7B)  at  the  Wasliington  Navy  Yard  and  in  the  United  States  Anny  building  bi  New  York. 

T^  Fairbantt   Tfafjny  Machiite  ia  repreaented  in  Kiga,  4117 
to  4121.    The  parts  are  as  follows :  A,  main  sills,  of  wood  or  4117. 

iron ;  it,  cross-^lla  supporting  iron  frames  E ;  C,  cross-timher 
which  with  the  casting  D  receives  the  strain  from  the  screws  L; 
F,  cealre-bearia^j  of  frames  E ;  Q,  four  main  levers  suspended 
in  frames  E;  H,  cealre-lcver  coaveying  strains  from  W  to  /.- 
I,  double  lever  receiving  atraias  from  H  and  Q  ;  J,  redudD<; 
lever,  oonvejin,:;  straina  from  1  to  li  ;  K,  wrought-iron  platform- 
gii'ders;  X,  screws  for  applying  the  elrun;  MltAalX  with  right 
sad  left  wornli  X,  whicli  turn  the  gears  P ;  ji,  croes-hcad  and 
lower  clamp;  S,  cast-iron  upnghls  ;  T,  upper  clamp;  U,  sup- 
ports for  crashing  or  esmpression ;  V,  steel  wedges  for  holding 
,  apedmen  X;  W,  frame  lo  ateady  tops  of  screws  i;  Y,  erosa- 
nlcce  of  same ;  ■>,  hood-wheel  tor  light  strains  and  quick  motion ; 
c,  gtei^wheel ;  d,  hand-wheel  for  heavy  strains,  communicating 
wiUi  wheel  &  by  pinion  /,'  jr,  iron  columns  aup|iorting  beam  h, 
the  latter  being  a  double  beam  such  na  Is  used  on  railway-track 
•oales  ;  J,  a  small  poise  on  the  lower  beam  moving  automatical- 
ly ;  i,  the  poiae  on  beam  A. 

By  turning  the  haod-wheel  a,  a  steady  motion  is  given  to  the 
gerewB,  and  strain  is  applied  to  the  specimen  tlirough  the  dcsceot  of  the  crots-head  R.  Ity  means  of 
the  wheel  d  a  stress  of  110,000  lbs.  may  be  applied.  The  uprigbta  S  are  placed  on  the  scale-plat- 
form, and  support  the  upper  damp,  which  holds  the  specimen  A,  It  will  be  seen  (hat  the  only  con- 
nection between  the  screws  L  and  the  platform  Is  through  the  spedmen,  and  therefore  whatever 
■trun  is  applied  by  the  screws  comes  directly  over  the  platform.     It  Is  evident  that  ihia  strain  may 


be  wei:;hed  accnrately  in  the  ordinary  mmuier.  When  It  is  depired  lo  crush  a  test-pieoe  or  to  make 
tests  of  transverse  strength,  the  two  blocks  U,  which  are  movable,  Bup[)ort  tbc  apedincn  and  rest  on 
the  scale-plalform.  The  cross-heod  A  is  then  brou^C  down  on  top  of  the  teat-piece,  and  the  pi«8- 
Bure  is  weighed  the  same  as  for  tensile  strains. 
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A  test  of  the  FsIrbanlcB  testing  machine,  in  order  to  determine  the  tccunej  of  its  indloatiiHiB, 
»M  miulc  b;  P«rk  BeojBmlQ'B  Scientific  Expert  Office,  of  Kcw  York,  in  Uarcb,  1879.  The  machinu 
was  utuated  in  ^e  Permanent  Exhibition  building  in  Ptuladelpbia.  The  eiperimenta  were  con- 
ducted in  the  following  maimer : 

'{"hree  coils,  reapectively  of  iron  wire  0,15  in.  in  diameter,  braia  wire  0.13  in.  in  diameter,  and 
br«ided  cotton  cord  0.12  in.  in  diameter,  were  provided,  from  each  of  these  20  test-pieces  8  in.  in 
length  were  cut  off.  These,  pieces  were  broken  ailernatcly  by  dead  weight  and  in  the  teating  nm- 
chine,  as  fast  an  thej  were  cut  from  the  coils.  Thoae  ruptured  by  dead  weight  were  held  in  heads 
similar  to  those  in  the  testing  machine,  and  a  cradle  was  hung  to  the  lower  licad  in  which  SO-lb. 
weights  were  placed  until  the  breaking  limit  was  nearly  reached ;  B-lb.  weights  were  then  added 
until  rupture  took  place.  In  breakinf;  the  pieces  in  the  testing  machine,  the  quick  gear  was  luied 
until  the  breaking  limit  was  approiiinateJ,  and  afterward  the  stow  gtar.  In  turning  the  ntheels  of 
the  machine  no  pains  weio  taken  to  insure  regulaiitj  of  movement,  the  apeed  being  governed  only 
by  Che  movement  of  the  automatic  registering  weight.  Three  seiies  of  experiments  were  conducted, 
in  each  aeries  10  samples  of  wire  or  cord  Ijeing  broken  bj  dead  weight,  and  10  corresponding 
samples  in  the  machine.     The  results  were  as  follows : 

First  series  :  Samples  of  brass  wire  O.tS  in.  in  diameter.  Average  breaking  weight  fai  poDOds  of 
10  samplea — by  dead  weight,  1,106;  in  the  testing  machine,  1,108. 

Second  series  :  Samples  of  braided  cotton  cord  0.12  in.  in  diameter.  Average  breaking  ireight  of 
10  Bamplea  hi  pounds — by  dead  neight,  1 13.S  ;  In  testing  machine,  1  lO.O. 

Third  series:  Samples  of  iron  wire  0.16  in.  in  diameter.  Average  breaking  weijjit  of  10  lamplcs 
in  pounds — by  dead  weight,  ),{i2l ;  In  testing  machine,  l,fil9.5. 

are  less  than  6  lbs.,  and  the  regis- 
try both  in  breaking  by  dead  weight 
and  in  the  apparatus  showed  dif- 
ferences only  to  the  extent  of  6 
lbs. ;  BO  that  the  results  sre  accu- 
rate to  within  the  unit  of  meature- 
menL  Hence,  the  stmln  applied 
through  the  gear-wheels  produces 
precisely  the  same  effect  as  the 
placing  of  dead  weights  on  the 
platform. 

Tilt  CoWi  Armmy  Ta/itig  Ma- 
rhitu  is  represented  in  Fig,  418!. 
The  basis  of  the  machine  is  a  plal- 
form  scale,  by  which  the  forces  ap- 
plied to  the  specimens  are  weighed 
with  the  same  arcuracj  that  any 
load  iDDy  be  we^;hed  by  similar 
scales.    A  is  Ihe  platform  of  a  60- 
ton  ncalc.  of  which  B  is  the  wdgh- 
beim,  niib   lis  sliding  weight  C. 
Upon    the    platform    a    rast-iroD 
frame  J>  is  placed,  to  ansiaia  tho 
nnl  of  a  screw  £,  (o  the  lower  end 
of  which  ore  applied  the  flitorea 
for  holding  the   upper  end  of    a 
specimen  intended  to  recciTC  a  ten- 
sile Etrain.     The  platform  is  6  ft. 
long  by  S  ft.  wide,  and  has  an  ol>- 
long  opening  in  its  centre,  through 
which  two  lonK  screws  rise  sboul  3 
ft.  above  the  platform.    The  screws 
carry  •  strong  cross-head  F,  nhich 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  t«a 
nuts.    The  screws  and  cross-head  are  not  connected  witli  the  platform  nnlil  the  specimen  icakes  Ibe 
connection.    The  eroas-hesd  receives  the  fixtures  for  applying  strains  of  alt  kinds  to  specimens  of  every 
shape.    For  tensile  strains  the  holders  which  grssp  the  lower  end  of  the  specimen  are  attached  to  the 
lop  of  the  CTOsa-heitd.     The  lower  ends  of  the  screws  E!  arc  atWched  to  the  short  arms  of  a  mal^rivo 
forked  lever,  whidi  is  beneath  the  floor,  and  has  its  fulcra  supported  by  the  bed-plate  which  forma 
the  foundation  of  the  scale.    The  long  arm  of  Ihls  lever  is  coupled  to  the  fulcrum  of  a  short  levir 
//,  which  is  BO  suspended  from  a  longer  lever  O  that  the  two  levers  form  a  diflerenlial  system.    The 
fulcrum  of  lever  O  Is  raised  or  lowered  by  a  hydruulic  jack  J*^  fixed  in  a  cast-iron  frame  0,  which 
rests  on  the  scale  foundiitioo.     In  later  machines  than  that  represented,  a  screw  is  substituted  for  the 
jnck,  the  nut  of  the  screw  being  supported  by  the  frame  O.    This  nut  is  worked  by  a  hand-wheel 
through  a  sjatcm  of  toothed  wheels.    The  connections  between  the  lever  O  and  the  screws  which 
C«rry  the  cross-head  are  so  arranged  (hat  by  depressing  the  longer  free  arm  of  0  the  eroeeJiead  la 
pulled  downward,  and  by  raising  the  fulcrum  of  Ct  the  same  result  Is  produced.    A  rod  K\a  sus- 
pended from  the  end  of  the  longer  arm  of  the  lever  O,  to  which  plates  and  pans  are  attached  to  re- 
ceive weigbto  of  various  values.     Tho  lower  end  of  the  red  AT  ia  provided  with  a  piston,  which  moves 
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in  a  large  cylindrical  vessel  containing  oil  and  serving  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  fall  of  the  loaded  end 
of  the  lever.  It  is  evident  that  if  one  end  of  a  specimen — a  rod  of  iron,  for  instance — be  attached  to 
the  frame  D  above  the  cross-head  Fy  and  the  other  end  be  attached  to  the  cross-head,  the  i«pecimen 
may  be  stretched  by  bearing  down  the  end  of  the  straining  lever 
Oy  for  the  cross-head  will  thereby  be  pulled  downward.  The 
arms  of  the  levers  are  so  proportioned  that  one  pound  applied  at 
if  or  Z  on  rod  K  will  exert  a  strain  of  120  lbs.  on  the  specimen  ; 
so  a  strain  of  100,000  lbs.  will  be  exerted  by  the  application  of 
800  lbs.  at  K.  The  specimen  can  also  be  strained  by  weightiog 
the  rod  K  so  heavily  that  it  will  be  held  down,  and  then,  by  work- 
ing  the  nut  of  the  screw  or  the  handle  of  the  hydraulic  jack,  either 
by  hand  or  power,  the  fulcrum  will  be  raised,  and  the  3ross-head 
pulled  downward  with  a  force  increasing  as  gradually  as  may  be 
desii'ed.  As  the  specimen  is  suspended  from  the  frame  on  the 
platform  of  the  scale,  any  stress  with  which  it  is  pulled  will  be  in- 
dicated at  the  weigh-bcam  B^  and  can  thus  be  accurately  weighed. 

A  full  description  of  this  testing  machine  (with  drawings),  and 
also  of  the  ingenious  electro-magnetic  automatic  registering  de- 
vice used  with  it,  will  be  found  in  "  Report  of  Chief  of  Oi*dnanoe 
U.  8.  A."  for  1878. 

Tlu  Greenwood  d!  BcUley  Tentinff  Machine^  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Greenwood  k  Batley  of  Leeds,  England,  is  represented  in  Fig. 
4123.  It  is  constructed  for  either  tensile,  compressive,  or  bending 
tests,  its  maximum  load  being  100,000  lbs.  (or  almost  45  tons), 
and  can  exert  this  either  in  direct  tension  or  direct  compression, 
or  at  the  centre  of  any  beam  up  to  48  in.  between  supports,  while 
either  for  tension  or  compression  it  will  take  in  a  piece  of  a  clear 
length  of  about  76  in.  The  principle  adopted  in  the  machine  is 
that  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy  (whose  machines  have  also  been  made  by  the 
same  makers),  which  he  has  now  worked  successfully  for  so  long — 
the  principle,  namely,  of  determining  the  load  by  a  weight  acting 
through  a  system  of  levers,  and  of  applying  the  load  by  a  hydrau- 
lic ram.  A  A  are  two  steel  forks  carrying  (in  the  case  shown) 
collar-dies  in  which  lies  the  piece  to  be  tested.  The  pull  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  two  pins  O  and  C,  by  the  former  to  the  steel- 
yard and  weight,  by  the  latter  to  the  ram.  The  pin  O  passes 
through  a  cross-head,  which  carries  four  nuts  for  the  four  screws 
i>,  the  front  ends  of  which  are  connected  to  the  head  of  the  ram 
JSy  which  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  pump  P  placed  near  the 
other  end  of  the  machine.  The  outer  ends  of  the  screws  D  are 
fitted  with  pinions  into  which  gears  a  spur-wheel  (concentric  with 
the  ram),  which  can  be  worked  by  a  pinion  through  the  hand- 
wheel  Fy  and  in  this  way  the  distance  between  the  forks  ^  ^  is 
adjusted  to  suit  the  length  of  the  test-bar.  / 

The  pin  G  is  placed  in  a  cast-iron  block  which  embraces  the 
two  main  pull-bars  72,  which  transfer  the  pull  to  knife-edges  on 
the  knee-lever  T^  of  Vhich  the  fulcrum  is  at  Z.  The  downward 
pressure  on  the  outer  end  of  T  passes  direct,  through  the  strut- 
picoes  shown,  to  knife-edges  on  the  steelyard  N^  on  which  is  a 
movable  weight  which  can  be  run  out  and  in  by  the  hand-wheel  O 
and  the  spUr-gearing  behind  it.  The  upward  component  of  the 
pressure  on  T  is  taken  by  two  knife-edged  struts  M,  The  maxi- 
mum leverage  is  100  to  1,  and  the  maximum  weight  is  therefore 
1,000  lbs.,  which  is  divided  into  20  parts  of  50  lbs.  each,  the  truck 
and  suspending  rod  being  adjusted  to  weigh  50  lbs.  exactly.  In 
this  way  the  hydraulic  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  piece  through 
the  screws  i>,  the  crods-head,  and  the  pin  G^  while  the  pull  of  the 
weight  passes  to  the  piece  through  the  lever  T,  the  bars  H,  and 
the  pin  G,  The  use  of  the  weight,  of  course,  renders  it  unneces- 
sary to  consider  the  frictional  resistances  of  the  ram  or  the  cross- 
head  truck,  the  pull  on  the  piece  being  simply  that  due  to  the 
load  with  its  proper  leverage,  which  can  be  read  off  at  once  on  the 
scale  upon  the  steelyard.  The  machine  was  tested  before  it  was 
used  in  order  to  see  whether  this  was  perfectly  accurate,  or  wheth- 
er there  was  any  sensible  frictional  resistance  to  the  motion  of 
the  knife-edges.  For  this  purpose  a  load  of  1,000  lbs.  was  made 
to  act  (through  knife-edges)  with  a  direct  pull  on  the  pin  Cr,  the 
clip  A  being  removed.  This  being  balanced  by  a  standard  10-1b. 
weight  at  the  end  of  the  steelyard,  it  was  found  that  an  addition 

to  the  latter  of  88  grains  was  sufficient  to  start  the  steelyard  down,  moving  with  it,  of  course,  all 
the  parts  of  the  machine  which  in  ordinary  work  lie  between  the  test-piece  and  the  dead  weight. 
This  corresponds  only  to  about  a  pound  per  ton. 


I 
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The  RiehU  Testing  Machine, — A  variety  of  forms  of  testing  machines  are  built  by  Messrs.  Riehl6 
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Brothers  of  Philadelphia,  anciBnipleof  irhich  is  giTen  in  Flj;.  4124.     It  coBfbtfl  of  >  weigh-biiUD,  ac- 

curatelj  made  and  poised  upon  knife-edges.    At  its  outer  end  it  sastainB  a  scalc-i.an  upon  which  irei;;htB 
are  placed,     latermediate  weights  are  measured  b;  a  poiHe,  not  ahoirn  in  the  engraTiog,  which  tiaT- 
crees  the  beam,  the  Iatt«r  heing  divided  iolo  pirta  of  10 
**••-  lbs.  encb,  aimilarly  to  the  steelyard  balance.    The  opcci- 

men  in  accured  at  the  upper  eod  by  nodpes  or  c1atD)ja, 
in  a  atrpog  collar  which  U  hung  from  two  Icnife-edper, 
one  on  each  eidc  of  the  kDif«-cdgc  Khich  cnnicB  tbo 
Bcnle-lieiim.  Theae  knife-edges  are  placed  at  EltjAtl/ 
ditferenl  distaaoes  from  the  bcam-eupport,  thus  mnking 
the  iattai'  a  "  differential  lever,"  and  pcnnittii^  the 
nieasuremenl  of  a  ^reat  strain  without  Ibe  upe  of  FcaTj 
weights  or  multiple  levers.  A  Eimilar  eollar  below  takes 
the  lower  end  of  the  specimen  (o  be  lested.  It  is  se- 
cured to  the  liead  of  a  hjdiaulic  prefs  which  is  placed 
within  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  of  the  machine.  A 
small  pump,  worked  by  a  hand-lerer,  is  used  to  force  oil 
into  the  press.  The  breaking  force  is  thus  applied  from 
below,  and  is  measured  upon  the  lercr  abore. 

Emery't   Toting  Marhine. — This  machine  was   con- 
siructed  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Emerj,  C.  E.,  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Board  appointed  to  test  iron,  stee),  and 
othermetals.    It  was  completed  in  ISTH.and  ia  described 
by  llr.  A  L.  Ilolley  as  follows  :  "  The  machine  coosiala 
of  a  double-acting  straining  cyiioder  and  ram  on  a  ear- 
ria^  at  one  end,  and  a  movable  wetgliing  apparatus  at 
the  other  end.     The  two  arc  connected  by  a  pair  of  S-in.  screws  48  ft.  long.    Nuta  diiven  iiy  shafting 
move  the  straining  cylinder  to  different  places  on  the  screws,  ho  as  to  lest  long  or  short  gpeeimeni. 
The  weighing  apparatus  has  already  been  dcscrit>ed  in  print  as  a  reversed  hydrostatic  press,  having 
diaphragms  instead  of  pistons.    The  load  is  transferred,  by  means  of  a  fluid  (alcohol  and  glycerine), 
by  a  series  of  large  diaphragms  to  a  series  of  small  ones,  and  Anally  to  a  system  of  icale-beams. 
Thus  a  weight  of  800,000  lbs.,  aclinf  through  an  inconceirably  small  space,  finally  moves  a  flnely- 
^rnduated  indicator  at  the  rate  of  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  per  pound.     It  is  allowed  lo  movs 
through  a  apace  of  2  in.,  and  is  kept  balanced  by  weights  mechanically  placed  quickly  on  oi  off  the 
scale-beam.    One  pound,  in  moving  the  indicator  one-hundredtb  of  an  Inch,  moves  the  platform 
against  which  the  load  presses  irnd^iinsii  o'  ^n  inch.     The  whole  amuigement  of  the  scale-beama, 
the  adding  and  removing  of  weights,  and  the  fast  or  slow  but  always  steady  application  of  pressure, 
are  ingenious  and  coDvenicut  in  the  highest  degree.     By  means  of  universal  joints,  the  preesure-pipea 
are  always  connected  to  the  straining  cylinder,  etc,  whatever  their  positions.    The  stoam-pump 
and  the  accumulator  have  cylinders  and  weights,  respectively  for  high  and  low  pressures,  and  the 
inaeliine  receives  pressure  without  pulMlion, 
kvm  the  accuinnlator  only,  when  testing.    The 
finished  metal  in  the  machine  weighs  115,000 
lbs.,  and  includes  pieces  of  14,000  lbs.  down 
to  those  of  which  2fin,000  would  weigh  I  lb. 
Tlic  hydrostatic  weijjhini;  plaifoi-m  of  the  ma- 
chine was  tested  to  l,fiOO,000  lbs. ;  but  so  per- 
fectly rrlctioolesB  is  it  that  a  home-hnir  under 
a  breaking  strain  of  1  tb.  had  to  move  24,000 
lbs.  of  melal.     The  wDrbmaoship  ia  also  re- 
markable.   The  8-in.  screws,  48  ft.  long,  were 
fitted  to  gauges  within  one- thousandth  of  an 
uich  In  diameter  thi-oughout  Iheir  length,  and 
similar  BCCuriLcy  maintained  in  other  parts." 

See  paper  on  "The  U.  8.  Testing  Machine 
at  Watertown  Arsenal,"  by  A.  L.  lloUey,  C. 
E.,  in  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,"  ISTS. 

Oil^t  Talittg  Mackinc.—Vi^  4125  and 
4126  represent  a  testing  machine  desired 
and  manufactured  by  Hr.  John  L.  Gill,  Jr.,  of 
rittsburgh.  Pa.  fig.  4126  shows  the  machine 
as  arranged  for  making  tests  of  transverse 
strength,  the  lower  portion  of  the  apparatus 
being  shown  in  section.  The  strain  is  applied 
by  meaoa  of  a  screw  opemted  by  gearing. 
Uand-  or  steam-power  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  change  from  one  to  the  other 
may  be  made  instantaneously,  by  means  of  the 

hand-lever  shown  at  the  right  of  the  main  column  of  the  machine  in  Fig.  4126.  This  lever  operates 
through  a  set  of  friction-cams,  and  couaes  the  screw  to  run  upward  or  downward  at  pleasure.  The 
welshing  la  done  by  means  of  three  beams,  coupled  in  the  manner  shown.  The  central  beam  is 
gradual^  for  two  poises,  one  upon  the  upper  and  the  other  upon  the  lower  edge.    The  smaller  poise 
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regi«lere  up  to  1,000  Ibe.,  and  the  upper  from  1,000  (o  10,000.    A  suipender-rod  at  tho  left  c&rriea 
the  weight!,  which  are  ol  10,000  lbs.  e:tch.    The  coincldeQce  of  the  line  oC  atrain  witli  theoentnl 
Hue  of  the  epecimcn  is  acconipli«hL-d  br  making  the  wcigtuog  bead,  wMoh  traaemlts  the  ntrain  from 
the  gpeddten  to  the  kDlfe^l;;eB  of  ihe  large  be«i>i,  run  in  giifdea 
both  above  »stA  below.   To  do  thi»,  thu  top  and  bottom  of  the  head  *'*B. 

ftrc  both  made  cjliadrical,  and  fit  tbe  ^Ides  on  the  main  coltunn 
of  tbe  machine.  To  secure  truth  in  all  the  part*,  the  two  guides 
In  which  the  weighing  head  moves,  and  the  Inside  of  the  bIccto 
through  which  the  pulling  screw  i»  worki.'d,  arc  bored  out  with  the 
sanic  boring  bar  and  it  the  same  time,  thus  insuring  that  their 
txei  are  tliu  same.  With  weighing  head  and  Bercw  both  working 
in  the  oamc  straight  line,  it  is  eriilenl  that  there  is  no  tendcni:;  to 
bend  the  specimen.  TUeae  machines  will  test  specimens  br  ten- 
sion up  to  11  In.  In  diameter,  and  in  lengtli  up  to  IB  in.  This 
great  Icn^h  is  very  desirable,  as  It  ha«  been  found  that  short  test- 
pieces  do  not  give  a  correct  indication  of  the  etrengih  of  the  na- 
teriaL  When  used  for  transverse  testa.  It  will  take  in  specimens 
from  I  In.  square  and  IS  in.  long  to  pieces  S  In.  wide  by  S  )o.  deep 
and  4S  in.  lonj^,  which  is  the  size  of  the  piece  of  ^mber  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  4128. 

7%ur*U>n.'»  Atttographie-Retoyding  Ta/ing  Machine,  deriscd  by 
Prof.  R.  a.  Thurston,  is  represented  In  Fig.  4127.  Two  strong 
wrenches  arc  carried  bj  the  A-frames,  and  depend  from  axes 
which  arc  both  in  the  same  line,  but  which  are  not  connected  with 
each  other.  The  arm  of  one  of  tlieae  wrenches  carries  a  weight  at 
its  lower  end.  The  other  arm  is  designed  to  be  moved  by  hand  in 
the  smaller  machines  and  by  a  worm-gear  In  larger  onci.  The 
heads  of  the  wrenches  are  litted  to  take  Ihe  head  on  the  end  of 
the  test-pieces,  which  are  usually  given  Ihe  form  shown  in  Fig. 
4128.  A  guide-curve,  of  such  form  that  its  ordinatea  are  precise- 
ly proportional  to  the  torsional  moments  eiertcd  by  the  weighted 
arm  while  moving  up  an  arc  to  which  the  corresponding  abscissas 

of  the  curve  are  proportional,  is  secured  to  the  frame  next  the  weighted  arm.     The  pencil-holder  {( 
carried  on  thU  arm  ;  and  as  the  latter  l.s  forced  out  of  the  vertical  position,  the  pencil  is  pushed  for- 
ward by  the  guide-curve,  its  movement  being  thus  made  proponlonal  to  the  force  which,  transmitted 
through  the  test-piece,  produces  deflection  of  the  weighted  arm.    The  guide-curve  is  n  curve  of  sineB. 
The  other  arm  carries  the  cylinder  upon  which  the  paper  receiving  the  record  is  clamped,  and  the 
pencil  makes  its  mark  on  the  table  thus  provided.    This  table  having  a  moti  m,  relatively  to  the  pen- 
cil, which  is  precitiely  the  angular  relative  motion  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  test-piece,  the  curve 
described  upon  the  paper  is  always  of  such  form 
that  the  ordinate  of  any  point  measures  the  amount 
of  Ihe  distortion  which  tbe  force  produces. 

MirHons  oj  Makcno  Tsars.— for  TVnn'fe  Sbttt.— 
1.  The  machine  itself  should  be  tested  to  determine 
whether  its  weighing  apparatus  is  accurate,  and 
whether  It  is  so  mode  and  adjusted  that  in  the  test 
of  a  properly  mode  spedmen  the  line  of  strain  of 
the  testing  machine  is  absolutely  in  line  with  the 
axis  of  the  specimen. 

a.  The  specimen  should  be  so  shaped  that  it  will 

41% 


;t  record  of  the  strength.  Tin- 
8  should  the  test  of  a  piece 
shaped  as  in  F^g.  4129  (n  short  specimen)  be  relied 
upon.  No  accurate  measurement  cnn  be  made  of 
its  extension  before  rupture,  as  a  means  of  com- 
parison of  duc;ility,  ft  quality  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  quite  as  importnnt  as  that  of  .ibsnlule 
{  strength.     With  short  iipecimens,  also,  two  pieces 

of  ditTcrent  materials  may  give  like  results,  while 
long  pieces  of  the  same  materials  may  give  differ- 
ent rcs-ilts.  There  is  no  standard  shape  for  short  specimi-ns,  no  standard  relation  between  tho 
strength  of  a  short  specimen  and  that  of  a  long  one.  and  the  test  oF  a  short  specimen  shows  tbe 
least  strength  nf  the  material  and  not  its  greatest.  The  piece  should  be  of  imiform  minimum  sec- 
tion for  several  inches  of  its  len-th,  ai  shown  in  Fig.  4130.  Mr.  William  Kent,  M.  E..  in  his  "  Essay 
on  Strength  of  Materials"  (Xew  York,  18791,  from  which  the  suggestions  here  given  are  taken, 
r«CDramends  "  S  in.  in  length  between  the  extreme  points  between  which  measurements  of  extension 
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are  made  for  the  staodard  size  of  Bpodmens,  ns  being  the  m 
chines  now  moBt  in  use,  for  caluulatioD  of  eitenaion  in  pi 
reeults  with  those  of  other  eiperim enters." 

S.  Regard  muBt  be  hid  to  the  time  occupied  In  making  tests  of  certain  materials.    When  wrovpht 
iron  and  aoft  steel  cild  be  made  to  show  a  higher 
41S).  ntO.  apparent  Btrength  hy  keeping  tliem  under  strain 

for  a  great  lenf^h  of  time,  ii  is  well  to  test  them 
as  rapidly  as  pusaible  to  obtain  tb^ir  miniinum 
Btcength ;  tni  in  accepling  results  of  tcets  of 
these  metals  from  inlei-estcd  pailies,  it  ia  veil  to 
know  what  length  of  time  bas  been  deio'.ed  to 
the  eiperimente. 

4.  Accurate  measures  sbouid  t>e  made  of  the 
citension  under  each  successire  increment  of  load, 
in  order  to  determine  all  the  properties  of  the  mn- 
teiial,  other  than  its  mere  absolute  tensile  strength, 
which  malce  it  valuable  in  construction. 

For  Coiaprativt  Strta. — A  standard  sire  of 
snecimen  tor  compressive  tests,  and  a  standard 
limit  of  compression  assumed  equivalent  to  frac- 
ture, liaTe  never  been  agreed  apou,  Hr.  Kent  pro- 
poses "a  cylinder  1  in.  in  iengtb  and  IJ  aq.  in.  in  seolional  area,  or  0.TEI8  in.  diameter;  and  for  the 
iimit  of  compression  cquiTalent  to  fracture,  10  percent,  of  the  original  leogth.  laauldugeiferimenta 
upon  eompresslve  strength,  even  greater  care  is  required  than  in  experinicnts  on  tensile  strength.  In 
tensile  tests  the  tendency  of  a  ductile  specimen  is  always  to  pull  into  the  line  of  strain,  and  this  to 
some  extent  (but  not  entirely)  corrects  the  error  cau.'ied  by  wrongly  placing  the  piece  in  the  testing 
machine.  In  compresBive  tests  the  tendency  ia  just  tlie  rcrerse:  (he  effect  of  a  push  is  aluays  to 
cause  the  piece  to  tend  to  bend  out  of  the  line  of  stiain  ;  and  this  can  only  be  prevented  1  j  having 
the  line  of  strain  pass  exactly  through  the  axis  of  the  specimen.  The  test  sp«4men  should,  there- 
fore, be  placed  in  the  mactdne  with  the  utmost  accuracy  ;  care  should  be  talien  that  the  beaiing  of 
the  piece  on  the  compression>hlockB  is  a  true  one,  nnd  that  In  pulling  or  pushing  together  the  com- 
pression-blucliB  they  shall  have  no  tendency  to  move  sidewise  or  in  any  other  direction  than  that  of 
the  line  of  strain. 

for  TVarmertt  Stref. — These  tests  are  in  general  mnch  more  easily  made  Ibnn  testf  for  dthec 
tensile  or  compressive  stress.  An  elaborate  testing  machine  Ib  not  necessary.  The  bar  or  beam  la 
be  tested  is  placed  on  two  supports  which  are  at  ■  measured  distance  apart  and  perfeclty  level. 
Weights  are  applied  to  the  middle  of  the  piei*  until  it  breaks,  Sleel  rollers  are  frcqnently  used  for 
supports,  moving  on  a  horizontal  plane  and  kept  at  a  oonslaut  distance  apart  during  the  testa.  The 
use  of  rollers  prevents  the  eritir  due  to  fildion  of  the  bar  upon  the  fixed  supports. 

For  Shearing  Streu.—Tor  testing  the  transverse  ahearlnp  strength  of  bolts  and  rivets,  the  use  of 
double  shearing  plates  is  probably  the  ttest  method.  The  plates  arc  made  of  hardened  steel,  and 
the  holes  drilled  in  them  are  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  bolt  to  enter  with  a  sliding  fit.  The  beat 
thickncs*  of  the  plates  or  the  i-clation  of  thickness  to  the  diameter  of  the  holes  would  h«ve  to  be 
determined  by  experiment  before  the  proper  slandard  could  be  fixed,  as  it  has  been  found  Ibat  llie 
thickness  of  the  bearing  has  an  influence  upon  (he  results.  As  it  Is  not  entirely  certain  that  the  re- 
sistance of  various  soctionB  of  the  same  material  to  shearing  stress  is  exactly  proportional  to  (he 
area  of  section,  eiperiments  to  determine  the  relation  of  shearing  resistance  to  area  of  section,  and 
to  determine  the  best  siie  and  shape  for  a  standard  test  specimen,  arc  needed,  in  order  that  the  re- 
sults obtained  b;  different  experimenters  may  he  compared. 

For  ToTfional  Strra. — The  method  of  making  testa  for  torsional  stress  is  explained  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Frot,  Thurston's  icsiing  machine  on  page  878.  The  results  obtained  are  referred  to  in  tbe 
following  paragraph. 

Stbain  DtAOnJLHB  are  praphic  represcntalions  of  rcFults  of  tests,  and  are  msde  by  plotting  the 
figures  of  stress  and  elongation  obtained,  Eacb  curve  is  a  complete  record  of  all  the  properties  of 
the  material  which  can  be  dGtennined 

by  test.     The  perpendicular  distance  4m. 

of  any  point  of  the  curve  from  tlic 
base-line  represents  the  applied  stress 
per  squai'e  inch.    The  horizontal  die-   , 
tance  from  the  vertical  inilial  line  rep- 
resents the  corresponding  extension. 
That  point  of  each  curve  at  which  it   ' 
first  bends  toward  one  side  indicates 
its  elasriu  limit.    The  inclination  of   ■ 
the  Initial  portion  of  the  curve  to  the 
vertical  ioilial  line  measures  the  stiff-    i 
nesB  within  the  elastic  limit  or  coeffi- 
cient of  elasticity.      This  method  of 

representing    results-which  is   now        «««r-v««f~i»»-.»—- 
used  by  all  scientific  experimenters  on 

the  strent^i  of  materials— nuiy  either  be  plotted  as  nljove  described  from  the  dattt  obtained,  c 
Prof.  Thurston's  machine  it  is  automatically  made  by  a  pencil  governed  by  the  apparatus  itself. 
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A  Strain  diagram  as  produced  by  Thurston's  macbine  is  represented  in  Fig.  41E 


The  line  A  is 
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that  of  ^nc  The  ooncave  form  at  the  commencemenl  indicates  its  inelaatic  nature,  its  slight  alti- 
tode  shovB  its  wealtaeea,  and,  breaking  at  65°,  It  U  ihown  to  lack  <luctiJity.  Tin,  T,  is  vutl; 
more  ductile,  but  a  still  iesa  tenacious.  B  and  C  are  the  diagrams  given  b;  cast  and  forged  cop- 
per, the  latter  twisting  Sl>0°,  and  its  flbras  stretching  to  three  Utuca  their  original  length.  Cast  oap- 
per  la  com parati rely  weak  and  brittle.  Wrought  iron  gives  the  straia  diagram  D.  It  indicates  the 
elasticity  of  the  metal,  its  ilucUlit}',  and  its  strength.  The  elastic  limit  in  plainly  indicated.  The 
concavity  of  the  initial  portion  of  the  line  indicates  some  intenul  stniin,  and  tbe  horizontal  portion 
'immediately  above  the  elastic  limit  shows  that  the  molai  was  "seamy"  and  not  perfectly  liomo^nc- 
oua.  The  lines  e  and  0  are  "  elasticity  lines."  They  differ  slightly  in  direction  from  the  initial  por- 
tion of  the  diagram,  confirming  the  previously  indicated  presence  of  internal  strain.  A'isthetenninal 
portion  of  tbe  dia^Taia  of  a  soft  ductile  iron.  F  ia  tliat  giren  by  a  very  strong  and  ductile  and  ei- 
ceptioQally  homogeneous  iron,  a  very  smooth  and  symmetrical  curve.  O  is  a  soft  Bessemer  steel. 
H'a  somewhat  harder,  the  One  containing  0.4  and  the  other  0.6  per  cent,  of  carbon.  I  and  Jaru 
tool-ateela  containing  I  per  cent,  of  carbon.  K  is  medium,  L  epring,  and  M  double  shear  steel.  JV 
and  P  are  obtained  from  white  and  gray  cost  iron.  One  is  slIS,  hard,  and  brittle,  the  other  weaker, 
soft,  and  oomparatirelj  tough.  0  ia  a  malleableized  caat  iron  made  from  N  ;  it  has  lost  no  strcngtli, 
and  has  gained  considerable  ductility.  Strain  diagrams  may  be  produced  by  plotting  data  obtained 
by  observation  in  the  usual  manner  and  similarly  Interpreted. 

TIlERUO-ELECTEtIC  BATTERY.    See  Electbo-Galtanic  and  Tbrruic  Baitekieb. 

TJIBKUOVETER.  An  instrument  for  measuring  temperatures.  It  is  formed  of  two  or  more 
dilTerent  substances,  the  volumes  of  which  expand  and  contract  to  dilTerent  extents  when  they  are 
aimultaneously  eipoecd  to  the  same  differences  in  intensity  of  beat 

Condnuiion  of  the  Memtrial  Thtrmomtttr. — The  tube  of  tbe  thermometer  should  be  of  nniforra 
calibre  throughout  its  whole  Interior.     To  ascertain  whether  this  is  the  cose,  a  short  column  of  mer- 
cury Is  introduced  into  the  tube ;  and  if  Its  length  remains  the  same  wtien  it  is  moved  throughout  the 
length  of  the  tube,  we  may  tie  sure  that  the  lube  has  a  uniform  bore,  and  hence  that  equal  amounts  of 
expansion  of  the  mercuiy  will  cause  equal  additions  to  the  length  of  the  mercurial  column  In  the  tube. 
Since  tubes  of  aniform  bore  are  very  rare,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  calibrate  the  tube  before  Iti 
graduation.     This  'a  done  by  etching  on  the  tube  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and  then,  from  observationa 
on  the  different  lengths  occupied  by  a  oolumn  of  mercury  which  ia  made  to  pass  through  the  tube, 
forming  a  table  which  ;^veB  the  temperatures  corresponding  to  the  arbitrary  divisions  on  the  tube.    A 
bnlb  U  nowblawn  on  the  tube,  and  this  bulb  and  a  portion  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  mercury  aa  fol- 
lows :  The  air  in  the  bulb  is  heated  while  the  open  end  of  the  tube  dips  into  mercury.    The  heat  having 
been  withdrawn,  the  air  ia  the  bulb  coatracts  and  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube  and  partly  fills  the  bulb. 
To  the  open  end  of  the  tube  a  funnel  containing  mercury  is  adapted,  and  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  ia 
boiled  and  thiu  expels  all  air  and  moisture  from  the  iostniment,  which  on  cooling  necessarily  fills 
CO  nplctcly  with  mercuiy.     Tbe  bulb  is  now  placed  in  some  fluid  heated  to  a  few  degrees  above  the 
highest  temperature  whicli  the  thermometer  ia  intended  to  measure;  and  when  the  mercury  ceases  to 
overQow,  the  open  end  of  the  tube  ia  sealed  with  a  blow-pipe  flame.    In  order  to  graduate  the  ioatni- 
ment,  the  bulb  and  part  of  the  tube  are  surrounded  with  melting  ice,  and  when  the 
top  of  the  moroiiry  calunm  has  rerasined  some  time  atallonary,  its  position  is  marked 
by  means  of  a  line,  or  a  note  la  made  of  this  position,  Referred  to  the  arbitrary 
scale  etched  on  the  tube.     The  point  on  the  thermometer  determined  as  above  ia 
designated  as  0',  or  zero  degree,  on  the  thermometers  known  as  centigrade  (Cel- 
sius) and  Reanmor,  and  as  S2'  on  the  Fahrenheit  syntem  of  gradnaUon,     To  de- 
termine a  higher  point  on  the  thermometer,  the  instrument  U  placed  in  tbe  interior 
of  a  metallic  vessel  with  double  walls,  between  which  cjrculatea  the  steam  from 
water  boiling  in  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  veaael.     When  the  top  of  tbe  roercory  column 
in  the  thermometer  has  become  staUonary,  its  position  is  marked  on  the  tvibc.     The 
bolling-polat  of  water  ia  constant  at  the  same  atmospheric  pressure ;   and  when 
the  barometric  column  has  a  height  of  SB.B^S  inches  or  7B0  millimetres,  the  boil- 
ing-point of  water  is  deaigiated  as  100°  on  the  centigrade  thermometer,  212°  on  the 
Fahrenheit,  and  80°  on  the  Reaumur.    Eence,  between  the  melting-point  of  ice  and 
the  boiling-point  of  water  there  are  If^O  equal  degrees  In  the  centigrade  graduation, 
181)  in  the  Fahrenheit,  and  80  in  the  lUaumur.     To  convert  the  Indications  of  one 
of  these  thermometers  into  those  of  the  other  two,  we  bave  the  foilowiog  formula, 
in  which  F,  C,  and  11  denote  equivalent  temperatures  expressed  in  dcfrroca  of  Fah- 
renheit, centigrade,  and  Reaumur  respectively :  i'='i  C4  32=)  n-t-32  ;  C=)  li  = 
((F-S2);  B=JC  =  }  (F-32).     (lg.4132  shows  a  thermometer  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  three  systems. 

A  tew  weeks  after  a  thermometer  haa  been  made  and  graduated,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  mercury  will  not  quite  descend  to  the  meliing-point  of  ice  when  the 
instrument  is  immersed  in  pounded  Ice.  It  has  been  found  that  this  "  elevation  of 
the  zero-point,"  aa  it  ia  called,  goea  on  gradnaily  for  about  two  yeara  after  the  Iher- 
niometer  bas  been  onstructed,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  readings 
may  all  be  ton  low  by  nearly  a  degree ;  hence  it  ia  necessary  either  to  add  tho 
proper  correction  to  the  readings  of  the  thermometer,  or  to  slide  down  and  refli  the 
ecsle  to  which  the  thermometer  is  attached.  So  that  it  will  read  accurately.  Alco- 
hol, commonly  used  where  temperatures  much  lielow  0°  F.  are  to  be  observed,  is 
liable'  at  such  range  to  much  variation,  although  It  does  not  freeze  even  at  —182°  F. ;  and  C*pt. 
Perry,  In  'his  arctic  voyages,  observed  differences  of  full  10°  C,  between  alcohol  Ihennomcters  by  the 
best  makers. 

Sdf-reeor^ng  Jlurmomtleri. — Various  iDStruments  have  been  inventod  which  record  the  indic»- 
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tions  of  the  thermometer.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  record  only  the  max- 
imum and  the-  minimum  of  the  temperatures  occurring  in  any  definite  period,  and  those  which  pro- 
duce continuous  records. 

In  the  first  class  may  be  mentioned  the  two  following  instruments.  An  ordinary  mercurial  ther. 
moraeter  has  its  tube  constricted  to  a  thin  passage  at  some  point  between  its  bulb  and  the  beginning: 
of  its  scale.  This  thermometer  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  then  as  long  as  an  increase  of 
temperature  takes  place  small  portions  of  the  mercury  will  go  in  a  series  of  jumps  across  the  con- 
stricted passage ;  but  on  a  fall  of  temperature  the  mercury  contracts  in  the  portion  of  the  ther- 
mometer below  the  constriction,  leaving  a  column  of  mei*cury  above  it.  The  upper  end  of  the  latter 
column  marks  the  highest  temperature  reached  during  the  lime  of  exposure.  To  readjust  this  instru- 
ment, the  mercury  is  sent  into  the  vacant  space  beiow  the  constriction  by  swinging  the  instrument. 
¥\£.  4138  shows  this  **  maximum  thermometer,*'  the  invention  of  which  has  been  claimed  by  several 

rn  *^**-  CS  4184. 
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persons.  The  "  minimum  thermometer  *'  of  Rutherford,  which  is  generally  used,  is  made  of  alcohol 
contained  in  the  ordinary  glass  bulb  and  tube.  In  the  column  of  alcohol  is  a  small  index  made  of 
black  glass  and  shown  at  n,  Fig.  4134.  This  piece  of  glass  is  brought  up  to  the  end  of  the  fluid  col- 
umn by  inclining  the  instrument.  The  thermometer  is  then  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  as 
the  temperature  falls  the  top  of  the  liquid  column  during  its  retraction* carries  the  glass  index  with 
it,  and  leaves  it  at  the  point  which  indicates  the  minimum  temperature  reached  during  the  exposure 
of  the  instrument. 

The  thermometers  of  the  second  class  give  continuous  records,  cither  by  causing  a  tracer  attached 
to  some  simple  or  compound  metallic  bar  to  mark  a  continuous  line  on  a  cylinder  which  revolves 
once  in  24  hours,  or  by  the  aid  of  photography  a  continuous  impression  of  the  image  of  the  top  of 
a  thermometric  column  is  obtained  by  illuminating  a  thermometer  placed  in  front  of  the  lens  of  a 
camera,  while  at  the  back  of  the  camera  is  a  sensitized  plate  on  which  the  image  is  formed.  The 
plate  traverses  athwart  the  beam  issuing  from  the  lens  by  a  known  distance  each  hour. 

Differential  Thermometer. — This  is  a  modification  of  the  air  thermometer,  in  which  two  large  glass 
bulbs  above  are  connected  by  a  glass  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles ;  the  horizontal  and  parts  of  the 
upright  tubes  are  filled  in  the  common  form  with  a  colored  liquid,  which  is  depressed  on  either  side 
as  the  corresponding  bulb  is  more  heated  ;  thus  the  instrument  indicates  differences  of  the  tempera- 
tures to  which  the  two  bulbs  may  be  exposed.  It  is  very  sensitive ;  and  by  a  scale  the  results  it 
affords  are  comparable  with  each  other.* 

THRESHING  MACHINE.    See  Aoricultitiial  Machinery. 

THROSTLE.    See  Cotton-bpinnino  Machinery. 

TILE-MAKING  MACHINE.    See  Brick-making  Machinery. 

TIP-STRETCHER.    See  Uat-makino  Machinery. 

TORPEDO.  A  submarine  mine  for  the  destruction  of  vessels,  bridges,  etc.  Torpedoes  are  gen- 
erally classed  as  defensive  and  offensive.  The  history  of  the  torpedo  as  a  weapon  of  war  is  fully 
detailed  in  **  Submarine  Warfare,*'  Barnes,  New  York,  1874 ;  also  in  a  lecture  on  "Submarine  Boats/' 
Barber,  Newport  Torpedo  Station,  1876.    See  also  the  "  American  Cyclopsedia." 

DcyENSiVE  Torpedoes. — The  object  of  submarine  torpedoes  placed  in  a  channel  or  roadway  is  to 
destroy  an  enemy's  vessels,  or  .to  detain  a  hostile  fleet  under  fire  of  land  batteries.  They  were  ex- 
tensively used  during  the  civil  war  in  this  country,  and  in  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870>'71  they 
protected  the  German  coasts  against  the  French  fleets.  The  construction  of  many  ingenious  forms  of 
torpedo  used  during  the  former  war  will  be  found  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Seientijle  Ameri- 
eon,  vi.,  161 ;  ix.,  164,  229«  388 ;  x.,  390;  xi.,  21,  228. 

The  modem  system  of  moored  torpedoes  is  divided  into  four  classes,  namely :  electrical,  electro- 
contact,  electro-mechanical,  and  mechanical.  Descriptions  of  modem  apparatus  in  connection  with 
these  torpedoes,  modes  of  defending  harbors,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Notes 
on  TorpcSdoes,"  in  Engineering^  xxi.,  16,  <rf  acq. 

I.  Electrical  Torpedoes. — In  this  class  of  submarine  mines,  which  rank  first  from  the  variety 
of  their  use,  a  wrought-iron  case  is  employed  for  containing  the  explosive,  usually  gunootton*  At- 
tached to  this  case,  and  in  electrical  connection  with  the  fuses  for  igniting  the  charge,  is  a  self-acting 
circuit-closing  apparatus  inclosed  in  a  buoyant  vessel,  which  is  secured  to  the  mine  by  a  Bessemer- 
steel  wire  rope.  The  torpedoes  are  moored  in  electrical  connection  with  the  shore,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  advantage  of  being  rendered  safe  for  the  passage  of  a  friendly  vessel,  may  be  fired  either  by 
contact  or  by  observation,  the  position  of  a  hostile  vessel  relative  to  any  particular  mine  being  as- 
certained by  a  camera  obscura,  or  by  means  of  a  telescopic  arc  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  arrangement  is  that  both  systems  of  firing  are  in  operation  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

A  number  of  ingenious  circuit-closers  have  been  devised  for  this  class  of  torpedoes,  the  simplest 
of  which  are  those  contrived  by  Capt.  C.  A.  McEvoy  of  the  British  service.  One  of  Capt.  McEvoy's 
contrivances  consists  of  a  small  ebonite  cylinder  fitted  with  a  metallic  cap,  to  which  is  attached  one 
pole  of  the  battery.    The  cylinder  is  partly  filled  with  mercury,  which  is  in  electrical  contact  with  a 
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metal  pin  puaing  through  the  ba»e  of  the  cbooite  cjlinder  and  in  conneotlon  with  the  other  pole  of 
the  batlarj.    The  circuit  is  completed  bj  a  blow  jolting  the  mercurj  Into  ooattket  with  the  metal  cap. 

Fig.  *188  repregenta  an  Auatiian  electrical  toi-pedo,  in  which  a  ia  the  anchor; 
t,  a  bnoyant  case  containing  the  chnrge.  fuse,  aiid  drcuit-cloain^  appantua  \  and 
d,  (he  electric  cable  eitendio!;  to  the  ehore. 

II.  ELHTreo.CDi(TACT  ToRFEiwiB. — Thew  uBuallj  conEiHt  ot  a  pear-ahaped  Teasel 
indojin^  an  air-tight  chamber,  wbicb,  in  addition  lo  supplying  the  requisite  buoj- 
anc)',  coDtaina  the  chaise  of  eipioaiic  eniptojed.  Into  ib\i  chamber  la  also  inserted 
the  circoil-closing  apparatus,  to  which  is  attached  a  bursting-shell  containing  the 
fuses  and  charge.  Thej  are  moored  in  electrical  connection  trith  the  shore,  and, 
litte  Che  more  elaborate  class  prevlouslj  described,  may  be  rendered  safe  at  the  will 
of  the  opemtora  In  charge  of  the  station ;  but,  as  their  name  implies,  they  con  only 
bs  fired  by  a  vessel  or  some  other  bard  substance  striking  them  with  sufficient  force 
to  cloae  their  elcclrieal  circuit. 

III.  Elbctro-Mkcbanical  Torpgdoes. — These  ak  similar  in  form  to  the  electro- 
contact  mines,  but,  haring  no  electrical  oonnection  with  the  shore,  cannot  be  ren- 
dered safe  for  the  passage  of  friendly  vessels,  and  consequently  are  not  aToilable 
for  the  defense  of  a  navigable  channel.  The  advantages  claimed  by  their  inventors 
for  this  class  of  torpedoes,  orer  the  purely  meelianical  ones,  are  the  possibility  of 
their  being  recovered  when  no  longer  required  for  Borviee,  and  the  facilities  which 
they  afford  for  blockading  purposes. 

IV.  MecB*Nlc*L  ToKFJiDOKS. — In  this  class  ot  torpedoes  the  explosion  of  the 
charge  Is  brought  about  by  purely  mechanical  means.    The  mechanism  consists  of 

■  buoyant  case  containing  the  requisite  chaise  of  guncotlon  or  powder,  and  fitted  with  a  sclF-actio;; 
primer  for  igniting  the  charge  when  the  torpedo  is  struck  by  a  passing  vessel.    Singer's  torpedo, 
which  was  extensively  used  by  the  Confederate  forces  during  the  civil  war,  is 
4m.  represented  in  Fig.  4136.     It  consists  of  a  conical  Iron  veaael  moored  beneath 

the  surface  of  the  water.     The  upper  portion  A  is  an  air-chamber.    £  is  a  com- 
partment ooDtninlng  the  charge.     Through  the  vessel  passes  an  iron  bar  C, 
I    having  a  rinz  D  at  its  upper  end,  through  which  the  rope  for  lowering  the  tor- 
pedo into  position  is  passed.    At  the  lower  end  of  this  bar  is  another  eye,  to 
which  is  secured  the  mooring  rope.    Ignition  ia  effected  by  means  of  a  friction- 
tube  F,  made  water-tight  by  a  soldered  copper  disk  H.    This  disk,  though  thick 
enongh  to  exclude  water,  is  soRlciendy  thin  lo  allow  a  good  pull  to  act  effectu- 
;    ally  tlirough  it  on  the  frictloti-tubc.    This  is  done  by  means  of  a  loose  metal 
'    cover  /  Sttini;  on  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  and  so  arranged  aa  to  be  thrown  all 
when  tile  case  is  pushed  on  on:!  side  by  the  contact  ot  a  passing  Vi'sscl.    This 
mutal  cover  is  connected  to  the  frictiou-tube  by  a  chain  K,  and  directly  Its 
weight  comes  on  this  the  tube  U  pulled,  and  the  mine  fired.    In  oi'der  to  guard 
agiinst  an  accidental  explosion  while  placing  the  mine  in  position,  a  brass 
BuFoty-pin  L,  fitting  into  a  hole  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  bar  C,  is  so  arranged 
04  to  pass  througli  a  link  in  the  cham,  so  that  if  the  top  falls  off  the  force  of 
the  jerk  is  taken  up  by  this  pin,  and  not  by  the  ring  0  of  the  friction-tube.     A 
line  attached  to  this  pin  enables  it  to  b:  removed  after  the  torpedo  is  adjusted  in  place. 

ErperimaUi  on  Defauivt  Tjrpfloet. — ^.^mon;^  the  most  important  experiments  which  have  been 
conducted  on  torpedoes  for  harbor  defease  are  two  series  made  for  the  British  Government.  The  Srst 
was  made  on  the  Medway  in  December,  1B70,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  near  submerged  charces 
of  6I»  lbs.  ot  compressed  gunootton  cjuld  b^  moored  one  lo  another  without  danger  of  the  ex^o- 
sion  of  one  injuring  neighboring  charges.  It  wm  determined  that  the  closest  proximity  in  which 
buoyant  torpedoes  miy  bs  moored  one  lo  a^iother  in  safety  is  ISO  ft.,  while  the  necessary  distance 
batween  ground  mines  of  a  like  charge  is  even  greater,  ranging  at  about  2D0  ft.,  the  dislanoe  vary- 
ing slightly  with  tha  depth  of  water  un  ler  which  th;y  are  placed.  The  second  series  of  experiments 
was  iuitituted  in  N'ovBinbcr,  1875,  to  dBtonninB  the  probable  range  at  which  a  Bubmarine  gronnd 
charge  of  SOiJ  Ib^.  ot  guncotlon  would  demolish  a  vessel  endeavoring  lo  pass  its  station.  The 
Oboron,  an  iron  paddle-wheel  vessel  of  SM  tons  burden,  was  fltted  with  sides  and  bottom  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  iron-Kilod  Hercules,  and  was  used  as  s  target.  The  following  is  a  summary  ot 
the  experitnents :  Charge  of  O.M)  Ibj.  of  guncotlon,  equal  to  2,000  ibs.  of  g  mpowder,  resting  on 
ground  in  i1  fi.  of  wat^^r.  Ist  experiment^ — ciplodeJ  at  lOO  ft.  horizontal  distance  from  etarhoard 
side  of  ship.  No  effecl.  2lt  eiperimeni— at  8')  ft.  Effect  slight.  8d  experiment— at  60  ft.  Effect 
Blill  inconsiderable.  4tlt  eiperimeni — 18  ft.  GD^inea  serercly  injured  and  condenser  broken  ;  doubt- 
ful IE  vessel  could  have  proceeded  on  her  courw.  6th  eiperimeni — iltack  transferred  lo  port  side. 
The  depth  ot  water  was  here  found  to  be  73  ft.,  so  that  the  charge  was  suspended  at  a  distance  ot 
24  ft.  from  the  bottom,  and  30  fc.  horizDatally  from  ship.  Effect  much  less  than  on  previous  trjjl, 
showing  the  disadvantage  of  buoyant  torpedoes  as  compared  with  ground  ohargea.  6th  eiperimeni — 
attack  on  starboard  siile  resumed :  torpedo  moored  30  ft.  horizontally  from  vessel.  Water-casks 
and  ship's  thwart-pUtes  affected,  and  serious  leakage  and  injury  occnsioiied.  7th  experiment — 
charge  placed  vertically  beneath  vessel.  Shock  tremendous,  breaking  ship's  back  and  leaving  her 
a  complete  wreck. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Oberon  experiments  appears  in  Riffineering,  iviii.,  ISe  et  leq. 

A  large  number  of  tests  of  torpedoes  have  been  made  by  Gen.  Abbott  at  the  V.  3.  Army  Torpedo 

School  at  Willelt's  Point.  N'.  Y.     The  results  of  these,  however,  are  kept  secret.    The  explosive 

force  of  the  torpedo  is  measured  by  means  of  the  compressing  of  lead  bars  one  inch  in  thicknci«. 

The  torce  exerted  vertically  or  upwat4  has  been  toond  to  bo  greatost,  and  in  some  eases  to  be  auffl- 
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dent  to  oompraas  the  bars  to  fultj  one-third  of  their  length.    (Se«  ScientiA:  AnKrieaH  & 
No.  IS9.) 

De/ente  agairnt  Moored  Torpfdofs. — There  arc  four  prindpal  methods  of  forcing  a  pasatigG  tbrongh 
a  uetiTOi'k  ol  submsrine  torpedoea :  first,  the  eendicg  down  of  diierH  to  erarch  for  and  sever  the 
connecting  cables ;  second,  tbe  sending  out  of  small  craft  under  oorer  of  darkness  to  grapple  for 
and  raise  the  torpedoes  bodily  from  their  anchorage,  using  small  charges  of  gunootton  to  serer  tlie 
cables ;  third,  the  projecting  of  a  guard  of  sleel  wire  or  other  materials  some  40  or  OO  ft.  In  front 
of  the  Tessel'l  bow,  supporting  it  if  necessary  with  buoys,  wherebj  the  circuit-closer  would  be  strudi 
and  the  mine  exploded  before  the  vessel  wasnear  enough  to  receive  anything  more  than  a  severe  shock ; 
and  fourth,  the  use  of  forked  "  torpedo-catchers  "  attached  to  the  bow,  and  eitending  b«  before  some 
{to  fL  ahead.  These  simpi;  ttrapjile  a.  buoyant  torpedo  and  tear  it  from  its  ani^orage.  To  this 
class  belongs  an  apparatus  of  English  invention,  which  consists  in  a  couple  of  booms  SO  ft.  in  length 
projecting  from  the  bow  of  the  ship.  Across  the  submerged  eodB  is  fixed  a  horizontal  beam  S8  ft. 
long,  having  a  zigzag  arrangement  of  iron  rods  io  tlie  form  of  a  W,  the  idea  beiog  that  the  apta 
space  of  each  V  of  the  series,  as  it  is  pushed  through  the  water,  viJl  inclose  the  torpedo  fosteninga 
and  lead  them  to  a  point  at  the  bottom  which  is  fitt^  with  a  scieaor  coDtrivance,  the  blades  of  which 
are  worked  by  levers  in  oonnection  with  a  capstan  on  board.  The  searcher  has  a  sweep  of  GO  ft. 
A  net  supported  by  the  bowsprit  receives  the  liberated  toqiedo  and  prevents  its  exploding  against 
the  operating  craft. 

"  "  re  sent  from  the  shore  to  destroy  an  enemy's  vessel,  or  from  shipboard  dur- 

ontagonlst.    They  may  be  divided  into  three  clssses — spar  torpedoes,  tow- 
itiu  torpedoes. 

attached  to  the  ends  of  long  spars  or  booms  which  are  projected  from  the 
t>ow  or  side  of  the  attacking  vessel.     The  toipedo  on  striking  the  enemy  is  exploded  either  by  con- 

cusslon  or  by  an  electric  current.     A  description  of  the  torpedoes  of  this  class 

used  during  tbe  civil  war  will  be  found  in  a  paper  on  "  Spar-Torpedo  Warfare," 
read  by  A.  S.  Woolley  before  tlic  British  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  1875 
(see  &iginefriitff,  lii.,  303). 

One  of  the  latest  and  simplest  forms  of  spar  torpedo  is  that  devised  by  Capt. 
MoEvoy,  and  represented  in  Fig.  4137.  It  la  conatructcd  with  a  tube  running 
vertically  through  its  centre,  through  which  the  conducting  wires  are  led  to  tbe 
circuit.dosing  mechanism.  £  S  Is  the  torpedo  case,  which  may  be  constructed 
of  either  copper,  Lowmoor  iron,  or  zinc  ;  C,  the  projecting  spar  to  which  the 
torpedo  is  fixed;  E£'  are  two  conductors  connected  with  ibe  opposite  poles 
of  a  voltaic  battery ;  0  is  also  a  conductor ;  and  F,  the  drcuit-closcr.  The 
position  of  the  wires  within  the  case,  and  method  of  connecting  fuse,  are  in- 
dicated by  dotted  lines.  The  construciioo  of  the  drcnit-closer  is  such  tbst 
when  the  head  is  driven  in  by  a  blow  a  dished  plate  Is  forced  back  sgaiiut  the 
ends  of  the  wires,  and  electric  communication  is  immediately  established  wilh 
the  fuses,  which  ignite  and  explode  the  torpnlo.  Ucans  are  also  provided 
whereby  the  torpedo  can  be  exploded  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  ippa- 
Tstua  is  described  in  detail  in  Enffinetrinff,  iiv.,  12T.  The  torpedoes  (hem- 
selves  are  simply  copper  cases  contaioing  abont  GG  lbs.  of  dynamite. 

Fpar  Loeomolitn  Torpadoa. — These  are  torpedoes  which  may  be  freed  from 
tbe  end  of  a  spar  when  at  a  certain  distance,  eay  100  yards,  from  the  igatiA  at- 
tacked, and  then  pursue  their  onward  course  alone.  This  has  been  done  by 
placing  in  the  torpedo  a  reservoir  of  carbonated  water  and  an  add  receptacle. 
Wben  desii'ed  the  acid  and  alkali  are  mixed,  and  the  oaiboniiyadd  gas  gener- 
ated escapes  and  actuates  a  small  screw-propeller.  Another  plan  is  to  form 
>r  worm  around  the  torpedo.  Tbe  torpedo  spar  is  then  rapidly  revolved,  and  the  torpedo 
while  rotating  may  be  quickly  detached,  so  that  it  screws  its  way  akead.  None  of  these  plans  have 
proved  practically  success- 
ful.     (See    Engitueritiy,  <''"'■ 

UT.,  SOS.) 

Experiments  with  spar 
torpedoes  and  details  of 
the  vessels  in  which  they 
are  used  will  be  found  un- 
der "Torpedo  Boats"  in 
another  portion  of  this 
article. 

II.    TOWINO    TORFIDOES. 

— The  towing  torpedo  is 
attached  to  a  rope  and  al- 
lowed to  drag  aslem  of  a 
fast  vessel,  whose  duly  it 
is  to  move  rapidly  paat  the 
enemy.  The  course  is  -o 
directed  as  to  bring  (he 
torpedo  in  contact  and  ex- 

plmle  the  charge  imder  his  bottom.  This  is  accomplished  by  skillfully  causing  the  case  to  dive  at 
the  proper  moment  by  the  slackening  of  the  tow-rope,  and  then,  by  suddenly  checking  the  latter, 
causing  the  torpedo  lo  dse  and  explode.    The  mode  of  towing  the  torpedo  is  shown  ^  Hg.  tlSS. 


The  moat  eReotlve  lorm  of  thU  class  of  torpedo  is  tlis  Harrej  or  "  otter"  torpedo,  wb!ch  Is  repre- 
sented ia  Fig.  4139.    It  uonalsCs  of  an  eilenul  case  A,  of  wood  iron-bouod,  inaido  of  which  U 
placed  a  cubical  case  of  copper,  through  which  passes  a  brass  tube  in  which  is  placed  the  exploding 
'    boll.     The  Inner  case  has  openings  atmvc  (or  the  Introduction  of  the  eiplosire.    In  the  lube  are 
placed  the  exploding  bolt  and  priming 
charge.     In  the   centre  of  the  primii^ 
chamber  is  a  braaa  tube  in  which  the  ei- 
plodin^  bolt  works,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
(Ills  tube  is  a,  steel-pointed  anvil,  which 
when  the  iwlt  is  forced  down  pieroca  a 
opaule  and   ignites   a   detonating   com- 
pound.    The  cbkrge  is  fn>m  3S  to  100  lbs, 
of  dynamite.     F  and  li  are  levers  which 
forae  down  the  bolt.    L  L  are  buoys.    A 
detailed  description  of  thia  torpedo  will 
be  found  in  Enrfirutring,  iiiv.,  S91. 

The  Barber  (oq)edo  ii  modeled  on  the 
Ilarvej,  and  clalnns  to  be  an  improvement 
and  are  replaced  by  sii  fuses  projecting  a1 
The  explosion  is  effected  either  raechanicallj  by  collision,  or  eleotiically  through  the  conducting  wires 
foiling  the  core  of  the  towinn  rope.     The  torpedo  is  kept  at  the  required  level  by  means  of  Gna 
adjusted  in  the  rear  of  the  shell.     Buoys  are  thus  dispensed  with,  and  the  torpedo  is  in  causequence 
leas  easily  observed  by  the  enemy. 

lU.  AcTOKATic  ToBFiDoia. — To  this  class  belong  those  torpedoes  which  combine  vessel  and  tor- 
pedo in  one.  Tbey  carry  no  crew,  and  are  constraded  to  travel  under  water.  Three  types  may  be 
recognized :  the  Hsh  torpedo,  which  is  entirely  self-contained,  or,  in  other  words,  has  its  own  motive 
power  and  cannot  be  governed  after  it  has  once  been  projected  ;  the  Lay  torpedo,  which  carries  an 
engine  and  has  means  ol  generating  gas  for  drivin"  the  same,  but  is  directed  by  elGcttiual  wires  com- 
municating with  ships  or  shore ;  and  the  ErioMon  pneumatic  torpedo,  which  Is  both  directed  and 
actuated  by  a  current  of  compressed  air  led  through  tubes  to  the  boat. 

7'As  WKiUKead  Torvtdo  is  the  principal  form  of  flab  torpedo.  The  exact  deljUls  of  its  construe, 
tion  are  kept  carefully  concealed  from  manufacturers,  but  generally  it  consists  of  a  cigsr-Khaped 
vessel,  varying  from  14  fl.  \m  19  ft.  In  length,  and  from  14  in.  to  Ifl  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  made  of 
specially  prepared  steel,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  head,  containing;  the  guncotton  and  the 
exploding  apparatus ;  the  central  part,  containing  the  machinery  ;  and  the  third  or  t^l  part,  contain- 
ing the  supply  of  compressed  air  for  the  engines.  The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  a  small  engine 
of  the  Ilrotherhoad  three-cylinder  type,  a  type  which  lends  iteelf  readily  for  packing  in  a  cyllndrioal 
chamber.  The  working  pressure  of  the  air  in  tlie  tail  is  usually  about  1,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and 
the  quantity  carried  Is  sufficient  to  propel  the  lai^esl-tized  torpedo  a  distance  of  220  yards  at  a 
speed  of  24  knots,  or  1,000  yards  at  a  reduced  speed  of  16  Imola.  By  an  amngoment  connected 
with  horizontal  rudders,  the  torpedo  can  be  made  to  run  below  the  surface  of  tbe  water  at  any  re- 
quired depth,  and  keep  thereat  until  the  end  of  the  run. 

The  torpedo  oan  either  be  projected  from  a  tube  by  oompresaed  air,  or  can  be  launched  by  hand 
by  simply  starting  the  engine.  The  former  is  the  method  adopted  for  use  from  a  ship  or  submarine 
battery,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  4140.  The  latter  is  the  plan  adopted  for  nse  from  small  boats.  The 
lannching-tul>e  is  passed  through  the  dead-wood  of  the  stem  and  stem  of  a  vessel ;  also,  if  thought 
advisable,  through  its  sides,  at  a  depth  of  from  S  to  IS  ft.,  according  as  the  draught  of  the  ship  will 


allow.  Fig.  4140  represents  the  launching-tube  as  fitted  to  the  Austrian  Tewcl  Qemse.  It  ie  pro- 
vided at  its  outer  end  with  a  conical  door,  worked  by  means  of  a  strap-hinge  and  a  lanyard.  Inside 
of  the  dead-wood  Is  a  gate  working  vertically  by  means  of  gesrin;: :  tbe  iimer  end  of  the  tntw  ia 
also  provided  with  a  door  fitted  like  tbe  others  with  a  water-tight  joint ;  near  the  Inner  end  of  the 
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tube  is  a  branch  pipe  connecting  with  a  Kingston  Talve  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  torpedo  is 
first  filled  with  compressed  air,  by  means  of  an  air-compressing  pump  in  the  engine-room,  and  then 
set  to  the  depth  and  to  the  distance  desired,  after  which  the  cone  containing  the  charge  is  secured, 
and  the  percussion  arrangement  properly  adjusted.  This  being  done,  the  torpedo  is  pushed  into  the 
launching-tube,  the  door  behind  it  closed,  and  the  water  admitted  from  the  Kingston  valve  into  the 
tube,  the  vertical  gate  being  raised  at  the  same  time.  The  outside  conical  door  can  be  raised  at  any 
time  after  opening  the  Kingston  valve,  and  kept  open  on  going  into  action.  The  pump  in  the  engine- 
room  supplies  air  to  a  reservoir  placed  in  some  suitable  position  in  the  vessel ;  and  when  wishing  to 
discharge  the  torpedo,  communication  is  opened  between  the  reservoir  and  an  apparatus  in  the  rear 
end  of  the  launching-tube,  driving  the  torpedo  out  with  great  velocity,  and  starting  its  engine  at  the 
same  instant. 

The  construction  of  the  Whitehead  and  other  "  fish  '^  torpedoes  is  discussed  in  a  lecture  "  On  the 
Whitehead  Torpedo,"  by  Lieut.  ¥.  M.  Barber,  U.  S.  N.,  Torpedo  Station,  Newport-,  R.  I.,  1874. 

The  Lay  Torpedo  is  spindle-shaped,  and  consists  of  a  shell  of  boiler  iron  28  ft.  3  in.  long,  divided 
into  four  compartments.  The  forward  one,  technically  known  as  the  nose,  contains  the  charge  of 
explosive  material,  viz.,  300  lbs.  of  powder  or  75  lbs.  of  dynamite.  The  second  in  order  contains  the 
motive  power,  which  consists  of  carbonic-acid  gas  generated  in  the  usual  way  by  the  outpouring  of 
sulphuric  acid  (from  three  flasks)  on  a  carbonate.  The  gas,  which  has  an  initial  pressure  of  40  atmos- 
pheres, is  conducted  from  the  generating  apparatus  through  iron  tubes  to  the  engine,  which  is  fitted 
up  in  the  fourth  compartment.  The  third  section  contains  a  roll  of  10  miles  of  insulated  wire, 
which  is  paid  out  from  the  reel  itself,  and  serves  to  keep  up  electrical  connection  with  the  firing  sta- 
tion. The  torpedo  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  electricisn,  who,  by  means  of  a  series  of  con- 
tacts, opens  or  closes  certain  valves,  and  thus  increases  or  diminishes  the  speed  and  stops  or  steers 
the  torpedo  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  torpedo  is  submerged  to  about  four-fifths  of  its  vol- 
ume, and  cleaves  its  way  through  the  water  at  an  average  rate  of  10^  knots  an  hour.  It  may  be 
fired  either  by  contact  or  by  closing  the  elccti  ic  circuit.  Its  position  is  always  known  by  the  slender 
guide-poles  which  project  from  its  upper  surface. 

The  Lay  torpedo  has  been  successfully  manauvred  at  a  mile  and  a  half  distance  from  the  station 
from  which  it  was  dispatched.  For  detailed  descriptions  see  Sidmiijx  American^  xxix.,  31,  xxxiv., 
324,  and  Seieniifie  AmaHcan  Supplemeniy  No.  22. 

7'he  Eric99on  JPnettmatie  Torpedo  has  a  ihell  made  up  partly  of  wcod  and  partly  of  ircn.  It  is 
13  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  is  propelled  by  pneunatic  pressure  produced  by  strong  coDdmsing  air-pcmps 
erected  at  the  firing  stations.  The  air  is  led  through  a  stout  hose,  which  is  gradually  [aid  cut,  to  the 
engine  situated  within  the  bcdy  of  the  torpedo.  This  is  connected  with  a  double  screw  ^hose  rota- 
tion produces  the  necessary  propulsion.  The  diiviDg  power  consists  in  reality  of  two  screws  revolv- 
ing in  opposite  directions.  This  contrivance  i^ns  adopted  in  order  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the 
water,  or  back-lash,  on  the  rudder.  The  depth  of  inmersion  varies  from  6  ft.  to  16  ft.,  and  is  at- 
tained by  setting  the  ^  diving  pins"  at  an  appropriate  angle.  The  charge  consists  of  2C0  lbs.  of 
powder;  it  is  lodged  in  the  nose  and  fired  mechanically.  Some  ingenious  mcchaniem  has  been  de- 
vised by  means  of  which  the  movements  of  this  machine  may  be  regulated,  so  that,  applying  differ- 
ent pressures,  the  speed  may  be  varied,  and  the  torpedo  may  be  stopped  or  directed  at  pleasure. 
The  secrot  of  the  arrangements  necessary  to  effect  this  has  not  transpired.  Owing  to  the  weight  and 
length  of  the  hose,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  send  this  torpedo  to  a  distance  exceeding  a 
few  hundred  yards.  In  the  frequent  experiments  made  by  the  United  States  Navy,  but  little  success 
was  obtained  in  steering  this  torpedo.     (See  Siieniife  American^  xxxi.,  390.) 

Torpedo  Boats. — Vessels  especially  devised  for  torpedo  warfare  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
1.  Submarine  boats ;  2.  Torpedo  launches ;  8.  Large  torpedo  vessels. 

I.  Submarine  Boats  were  the  earliest  means  adopted  for  attaching  torpedoes  to  the  hulls  of  ves- 
sels. David  Bushncll,  a  captain  of  engineers  in  the  American  army  during  the  Revolution,  devised 
a  submarine  boat  to  carry  a  torpedo  charged  with  160  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  to  be  attached  by  a  wocd- 
screw  to  the  bottom  of  an  enemy's  vessel,  and  fired  by  a  clockwork  fuse.  The  first  actual  trial  of 
this  invention  in  1776,  against  Lord  Howe's  flag-ship  in  New  York  Haibor,  resulted  in  failure.  A 
full  description  of  BushnelPs  boat,  and  of  the  principal  attempts  to  construct  vessels  of  this  kind, 
will  be  found  in  a  lecture  on  "  Submarine  Boats,"  by  Lieut.  F.  M.  Barber,  U.  S.  N.,  published  at  the 
U.  S.  Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  R.  I.,  1875.  Probably  the  best  device  of  this  kind  was  the  so-called 
Phillips  boat  built  on  Lake  Michigan  in  1851.  Ihe  vessel  used  by  the  inventor  was  cigar-shaped,  40 
ft.  long  and  4  ft.  in  greatest  diameter.  It  had  many  ingenious  contrivances  for  keeping  it  on  an  even 
keel  and  adjusting  its  depth  under  water.  It  was  propelled  by  a  hand  propeller,  and  accomplished  a 
speed  of  4^  knots  with  two  men  at  the  cranks. 

Fig.  4141,  from  Lieut.  Barber's  work,  shows  the  proposed  plan  of  a  torpedo  boat  on  the  above 

4141. 


system.  The  diameter  is  about  one-eighth  the  length.  At  C  is  a  recess  for  torpedoes,  which  are  placed 
in  an  opening  in  the  cylinder  underneath,  the  cylinder  being  turned  until  they  pass  up  through  a  cor- 
responding aperture.  At  H  is  bl  submarine  gun  working  in  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  At  ^  is  a 
rocket  to  be  fired  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  carr}-ing  with  it  a  torpedo  F»    The  torpedo  4b  pro- 
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Tided  with  a  pair  of  diving  fins,  and  when  the  rocket,  which  carries  a  large  bursting-charge,  strilces 
and  explodes,  the  torpedo  dives  and  burets  under  the  bottom  of  the  ship  attacked. 

The  Winans  submarine  boat,  built  in  1872  for  the  St.  Petcraburg  Yacht  Club,  is  a  cigar-shaped 
cylinder  of  steel,  7S  metres  long  and  4.88  metres  in  diameter.  Two  propellers,  each  7.6  metres  in 
diameter,  are  used  at  opposite  ends  of  the  boat.     The  engines  work  up  to  2,000  horse-power. 

The  submarine  boat  used  by  the  Confederates  in  the  sinldng  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Uousatonic  off 
Charleston  Harbor  was  built  of  boiler  iron.  She  was  86  ft  long,  and  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  9 
men,  8  of  whom  worked  the  propeller  by  band.  In  smooth  water  she  could  make  about  4  knots  per 
hour. 

II.  Torpedo  Launches. — ^Thcse  are  small  swift  boats  designed  to  approach  under  cover  of  the  night 
or  of  a  fog,  and  destroy  a  hostile  vessel  by  exploding  a  spar  torpedo  against  her  side,  or  by  the  projec- 
tion of  a  fish  torpedo.  The  requirements  of  such  craft  are :  1,  speed  ;  2,  capability  of  being  rapidly 
manoeuvred  ;  3,  perfectly  noiseless  machinery ;  4,  sufficient  thickness  of  the  steel  deck  to  protect  the 
crew  from  mitrailleuse  fire.  There  is  no  mode  of  torpedo  attack  so  dangerous.  But  little  more  than 
the  deck  of  the  boat  is  visible  above  the  water,  and  this  is  rendered  difficult  to  discern  by  its  dull 
gray  color.  Actual  experiment  has  shown  that  a  swift  launch  may  run  alongside  a  large  vessel  de- 
spite the  closest  watch,  and  that  heavy  guns  are  of  little  or  no  avail  as  a  means  of  prevention,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  hitting  so  rapidly  moving  a  tai*get.  Various  methods  of  defense  have  been  de- 
vised, however,  to  which  reference  is  made  farther  on. 

The  most  improved  torpedo  launches  are  those  constructed  by  Messra.  Thomcycroft  k  Co.  of  Lon- 
don, England,  three  forms  of  which  are  represented  in  Figs.  4142,  4148,  and  4144. 

Fig.  4142  represents  the  torpedo  boat  constructed  for  the  Austrian  and  French  Governments.  The 
dimensions  are :  length,  67  ft. ;  beam,  8  ft.  6  in. ;  draught  of  water,  4  ft  3  in.  They  are  built  of 
steel  plates  and  angle  bars,  the  armor  extending  down  to  the  water-line  on  each  side.  They  are  di- 
vided into  six  water-tight  compartments,  and  the  spaces  fore  and  aft  the  machinery  are  permanently 
decked.    The  engines  are  of 

the  usual  inverted  double-  ^^ 

cylinder,  direct-acting  type, 
fitted  with  a  surface  con- 
denser and  capable  of  devel- 
oping 200  indicated  horse- 
power. Air  is  supplied  to 
the  furnace  by  being  forced 
into  an  air-tight  stoke-hole. 
The  boiler  is  of  steel  and  of 
the  locomotive  type.    The 

firo-box  and  stays  arc  of  copper,  and  the  tubes  of  drawn  brass.  The  compartments  in  the  stem  and 
stem  are  for  stores,  the  adjacent  ones  for  the  crew,  and  those  amidships  for  the  steersman  and  the 
machinery,  these  being  armor-plated.  The  steering  compartment  has  a  hood,  provided  with  narrow 
slits  to  enable  the  helmsman  to  direct  his  course.     The  Austrian  boats  on  a  trial  for  speed  made 


18.202  knots  per  hour.  The  steam-pre9sure  averaged  106  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  vacuum  25^ 
in.  during  the  run.  The  French  made  18.026  knots  per  hour,  with  a  steam^pressure  of  108  lbs.  and 
vacuum  26  in. 

In  Februaiy  and  March,  1877,  the  French  Government  made  some  experiments  at  Cherbourg  with 


these  boats  in  actual  attack  upon  the  Bayonnaise,  an  old  wooden  frigate.  The  method  of  working 
the  torpedo  spars  adopted  is  shown  in  Fig.  4146,  A  representing  the  deck-line  and  £  the  centre-line 
of  the  boat.    The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  steel  pole  about  40  ft  in  length,  having  one  end  about 
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6  in.  in  diameter  and  solid,  and  the  other  about  H  in.  in  diameter  and  hollow;  this  pole  waa  mount- 
ed at  its  solid  end  on  small  pulleys  which  ran  upon  two  ropes  stretched  fore  and  aft  of  the  vessel ; 
the  other  end,  to  which  the  torpedo  was  attached,  was  led  over  a  pulley  fixed  on  the  bow.  Ropes 
passing  over  pulleys  to  a  windlass  in  the  after  compartment  were  attached  to  the  inboard  end,  and 
by  turning  the  windlass  the  pole  was  di-awn  backward  or  forward  as  required.  It  will  be  observed 
that  as  the  pole  is  drawn  forward,  the  inboard  end  being  constrained  to  move  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
deck,  the  outer  end  is  depressed  in  the  water,  and  is  so  adjusted  that  when  the  pole  is  run  out  to 
its  full  extent  the  torpedo  is  depressed  to  about  8^  ft.  below  the  water-level.  The  Bayonnaise  was 
towed  at  a  speed  of  6  knots  per  hour,  and  the  attacking  boat  approached  her  at  a  speed  of  14  knots. 
The  torpedo,  charged  with  88  lbs.  of  damp  guncotton  and  submerged  to  a  depth  of  8^  ft.  below  the 
suiface  of  the  water,  exploded  immediately  on  striking,  tearing  an  immense  bole  in  the  Bayonnaise, 
so  that  the  latter  would  have  sunk  at  once  had  it  not  been  for  auxiliaiy  supporting  casks.  An  impor- 
tant result  of  the  French  experiment  was  the  discovery  that  only  90  per  cent,  of  the  explosive  which 
might  be  safely  fired  at  the  bow  could  be  fired  at  the  stem,  and  only  35  per  cent,  at  the  side. 

Fig.  4148  represents  the  Lightning  type  of  vessel  built  for  the  English  Government.  The  dimen- 
sions are :  length,  84  ft. ;  beam,  10  ft.  10  in. ;  draught  of  water,  6  ft.    The  speed  is  18  knots.    The 

engines  are  capable  of  indi- 
4145.  eating  850  horse-power.     She 

is  armed  with  Whitehead  tor- 
pedoes. It  will  be  noted  that 
both  this  boat  and  that  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  4142  are  pro- 
vided with  the  Thomeycroft 
screw.  This  is  so  constructed 
as  to  prevent  the  water  from  being  driven  out  radially  from  the  axis  by  the  centrifugal  force.  The 
blades  are  curved,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  curvature  varies  in  such  a  way  ^*  that  the  inclination  of 
the  blade  to  the  axis  is  greater  near  the  boss  than  at  the  tip,  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of 
centrifugal  force  impressed  on  a  particle  of  water  near  the  boss  as  compared  with  a  particle  of  water 
near  the  tip."  •  The  arrangement  of  the  screw  abaft  the  rudder  is  abandoned  in  a  later  type  of 
Thomeycroft  boat  represented  in  Fig.  4144,  known  as  the  improved  *' Lightning,"  and  built  for  the 
FrenchGoverament  in  1878.  The  dimensions  are :  length,  87  ft. ;  beam,  10  ft.  6  in. ;  draught,  6  ft. 
6  in.  The  highest  speed  made  by  this  vessel  on  the  measured  mile  was  19.423  knots  per  hour,  and 
on  a  three  hours'  run  an  average  of  18.963  knots.  The  construction  of  the  Thomeycroft  launches  is 
described  in  a  lecture  "  On  Torpedo  Launches,"  deliyered  by  Mr.  John  Donaldson  before  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  May,  1877. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  vessels  built  for  torpedo  service  by  Messrs.  Thomeycroft  &  Co.  have 
not  attained  the  speed  of  sopoe  of  their  other  boats,  notably  the  Gitana,  a  pleasure  yacht  construct- 
ed for  Baroness  Rothschild.  This  vessel,  which  is  91  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  6  in.  beam,  on  her  trial-mn 
of  1  hour  and  48  minutes,  averar^ed  23.89  miles  per  hour.  The  boiler-pressure  was  100  lbs.,  vacuum 
24  in.,  horse-power  developed  about  450,  and  mean  number  of  revolutions  318  per  minute.  (Sec 
Engineeriftffy  xxii.,  465.)  The  fastest  torpedo  launch  constructed  up  to  the  present  time  (1879)  is 
that  built  by  Messrs.  Yarrow  &  Co.  of  Poplar,  England,  for  the  British  Government.  Her  length  is 
86  ft.,  beam  11  ft.,  and  displacement  27  tons.  The  cylinders  ai^  18  in.  and  22  in.  in  diameter,  and 
12  in.  stroke.  On  her  official  trial  this  boat  accomplished  a  speed  of  21.9  knots  per  hour.  An  ac- 
count of  her  performances,  with  indicator  diagrams  from  her  engines,  appears  in  Engineering^ 
xxviii.,  807. 

The  Herreehoff  Torpedo  Launch^  built  for  the  British  Govemment,  is  represented  in  Figs.  4146  and 
4147.    The  dimensions  are :  length,  59  ft.  6  in.,  and  beam,  7  ft.  6  in.     The  hull  is  composite,  with 
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timber  planking  below  the  water-line  and  a  steel  skin  above.  There  is  also  a  steel  superstructure 
covering  the  machinery  and  men.  Fig.  4147  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  junction  is  made  be- 
tween the  steel  upper  skin  and  the  timber  planking.  The  engine  is  compound,  having  a  6-in.  and  a 
lO^-iu.  cylinder,  with  lO-in.  stroke.  The  boiler  consists  of  n  coil  of  wrought-iron  pipe  2  in.  in  diame- 
ter and  about  300  ft.  long,  this  coil  forming  a  kind  of  coiubustion-chamber  above  the  grate,  which  is 
4  ft.  in  diameter.  The  feed  is  supplied  to  the  upper  end  of  the  coil,  and  the  mixed  steam  and  water 
escaping  from  the  lower  end  passes  into  a  separator,  where  the  water  is  deposited,  the  steam  being 
then  led  through  a  short  superheating  coil  on  its  way  to  the  engine.  As  will  be  seen  from  Fig. 
4146,  the  engine  is  placed  well  forward  in  the  vessel  and  the  shaft  mns  at  an  inclination  through  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  In  order,  however,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  ranning  a  screw  with  a  steeply 
inclined  shaft,  the  latter  is  curved  throughout  its  length,  so  that  the  after  end  is  brought  nearly  hori- 
zontal. The  shaft  is  of  steel,  and  is  kept  to  the  curve  shown  by  being  ran  in  a  brass  tube  which  is 
bent  to  the  desired  curve,  and  which  forms  a  kind  of  continuous  bearing  from  end  to  end.    The 
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carved  tube  forming  the  shaft-bearing  is  securely  fixed  inside  a  double  walled  copper  chamber,  which 
projects  below  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  serves  the  tiiple  purpose  of  a  support  to  the  shaft,  a  fixed 
centre-board  or  false  keel,  and  a  surface  condenser.  The  keel  formed  by  the  condenser,  being  at 
the  centre  of  the  length  of  the  vessel,  forms  a  kind  of  pivot  on  which  the  boat  may  be  turned.  The 
exhaust-steam  from  the  engine  enters  the  condenser  near  the  forward  end,  and  the  suction-pipe  to 
the  air-pump  draws  from  the  after  end.  The  screw  is  88  in.  iu  diameter,  with  5  ft.  pitch,  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  is  situated  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  vessel  from  the  stern.  Owing  to  its 
position,  the  screw  is  of  course  always  working  in  soUd  water.  The  rudder  is  balanced.  The  weight 
of  the  boat  with  stores  and  torpedoes  is  8  tons. 

III.  Torpedo  Ybsselb. — Appliances  for  the  use  of  spar,  towing,  and  fish  torpedoes  form  pait  of 
the  armament  of  all  modem  war  vessels.  A  variety  of  craft  have  however  been  constructed  espe- 
cially for  torpedo  service,  and  built  in  a  manner  and  of  a  size  which  diflfercntiate  them  wholly  from 
the  torpedo  launches.  The  German  torpedo  ship  Ziethen  is  226  ft.  long,  28  ft.  broad,  and  18  ft.  6 
in.  deep,  and  is  arranged  with  two  long  tubes  placed  parallel  to  the  keel,  from  which  fish  torpedoes 
are  projected.  (See  '^Report  of  Chief  Engineer  J.  \V.  King,  U.  S.  N.,  on  European  Ships  of  War,'^ 
Washington,  1877.) 

The  U.  S.  torpedo  ship  Alarm  was  constructed  from  plans  prepared  by  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter, 
n.  S.  N.  Her  length  is  172  ft,  of  which  32  ft.  is  snout  or  ram,  beam  27  ft.  6  in.,  and  draught  of 
water  11  ft.  She  uses  spar  torpedoes  thrust  out  from  the  bow  and  sides,  and  also  cames  a  heavy 
gun  and  a  number  of  mitituUeuses.  A  detailed  description  of  this  vessel  appears  in  the  Scientijse 
Amerieany  xxxvi.,  159. 

The  Polyphemus,  one  of  the  most  novel  forms  of  English  torpedo  vessels,  is  built  of  steel  and  has 
a  convex  deck.  The  convex  curvature  is  continued  round  her  sides  some  distance  below  the  water- 
line,  after  which  her  sides  converge  toward  the  keel,  or  rather  to  where  her  keel  should  be,  in  V-shape, 
The  deck  rises  but  4  ft.  6  in.  above  the  water-line.  The  vessel  is  240  ft.  long,  40  ft.  broad,  and  has 
a  load-draught  of  20  ft.  The  engines  work  up  to  5,500  horse-|)o#er,  and  give  her  a  speed  of  17 
knots.    She  is  provided  with  a  heavy  steel  ram  and  means  for  projecting  Whitehead  torpedoes. 

Captain  John  Ericsson's  torpedo  vessel,  the  Destroyer,  has  several  novel  and  peculiar  features. 
The  bow  and  stem  are  exactly  alike,  terminating  in  very  sharp  wedges.  The  length  is  130  ft.,  depth 
11  ft.,  beam  12  ft.,  extreme.  The  rudder  is  wholly  unconnected  with  the  visible  part  of  the  stem, 
being  attached  to  a  vertical  wrought-iron  post  welded  to  a  prolongation  of  the  keel,  just  aft  of  the 
propeller.  Its  upper  part  is  nearly  4  ft.  below  water-line.  The  tillers  consist  of  thin  plates  of  iron 
riveted  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rudder,  a  few  inches  from  its  bottom ;  they  are  operated  by  straight 
rods  connected  to  the  pistons  of  horizontal  hydraulic  cylinders  of  5  in.  diameter  attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  keel.  Accordingly,  the  steering  gear  is  placed  10  ft.  below  water-line,  while  the  top  of  the 
rudder  only  reaches  within  4  ft.  of  the  water-line.  This  vessel  is  so  far  impregnable  that,  in  attack- 
ing bow  on,  it  can  defy  the  opponent's  fire,  offering  absolute  protection  to  the  commander  and  helms- 
man, as  well  as  protecting  the  base  of  the  smoke-pipe.  The  hull  is  provided  with  an  intermediate 
curved  deck  extending  from  stem  to  stern,  composed  of  plate-iron  strongly  ribbed  and  perfectly 
water-tight.  This  intermediate  deck  sustains  a  heavy  solid  armor-plate  placed  transversely  to  the 
line  of  keel  32  ft.  from  the  bow,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  supported  on  the  aft  side  by  a  wood 
bricking  4  ft.  6  in.  deep  at  the  base.  The  steering-wheel  is  applied  behind  this  wood  backing,  a  wire 
rope  extending  from  its  barrel  to  a  four- way  cDck  near  the  stern,  by  which  water-pressure  is  admitted 
alternately  to  the  hydraulic  cylinders  at  the  stem,  the  motion  of  whose  pistons  actuates  the  radder. 
The  lower  division  of  the  vessel  is  supplied  with  air  for  the  boiler  furnaces  by  powerful  blowers  draw- 
ing in  air  from  above.  During  attack  the  Destroyer  is  intended  to  be  as  deeply  immersed  in  the  wa- 
ter as  the  monitors ;  but  a  deck-house  or  cabin  70  ft.  long,  composed  of  plate  iron,  is  riveted  water- 
tight to  the  upper  part  of  the  hull.  As  this  cabin,  which  has  no  opening  in  the  sides,  virtually  forms 
part  of  the  hull,  it  would  be  safe  to  run  with  the  upper  deck  considerably  below  the  water-line. 

Detensb  against  Offensive  Torpedoes. — ^This  is  an  unsolved  problem.  The  most  efficient  means 
yet  found  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  submarine  torpedoes  is  a  strong  network  of  wire  rope  or  chain, 
suspended  fro.n  b3oms  and  completely  encompassing  the  vessel.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  con- 
stmct  a  network  which  cannot  be  broken  through  by  the  larger  sizes  of  fish  torpedoes  at  short  range. 
A  plan  of  combining  with  a  strong  netting  a  system  of  countermines  which  destroy  the  attacking 
torpedo  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Park  Benjamin,  and  has  received  the  approval  of  high  authority, 
but  has  not  been  practically  tested. 

The  simple  netting,  or  a  system  of  floating  booms  surrounding  a  vessel,  can  be  surmounted  by 
torpedo  launches  having  spars  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  lifted  over  the  obstraction  and  dipped 
down  to  strike  the  vessel  below  the  water-line.  Against  boats  which  can  be  seen  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon  forms  an  efficient  defense.  For  details  of  experiments  with 
this  weapon  against  torpedo  launches  see  Ordnance — Machine  Guns.  The  electric  light  is  used  on 
men-of-war  to  illuminate  the  horizon,  and  thus  render  the  approach  of  torpedo  boats  visible.  A 
cordon  of  guard-boats  around  the  vessel,  to  intercept  torpedo  launches,  has  also  been  used.  Various 
plans  for  thickening  a  vessel's  bottom  to  enable  her  to  withstand  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  have 
been  proposed  ;  but  these  are  radically  erroneous,  as  any  resistance  which  the  vessel  can  offer  will 
always  be  less  than  that  of  the  water-tamping,  and  the  explosion  will  vent  itself  wherever  the  least 
opposition  is  encountered. 

TRACTION  EKOINE.     See  Engines,  Steam,  Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

TRAMMEL,  or  TRAMMEL-GAUGE.  This  tool.  Fig.  4148,  to  which  the  term  beam  compass  is  also 
applied,  consists  of  a  bar  A,  of  iron  or  wood,  carrying  two  sliding  pieces  B  C,  having  steel  or  pencil 
points.  For  di<au<rht8men's  use  it  is  made  much  lighter  than  is  here  shown,  and  is  provided  with 
set-screws  instead  of  wedges,  and  between  the  end  of  the  set-screw  and  the  edge  of  the  beam  or  bar 
is  interposed  a  small  spring  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  4149.    The  office  of  the  spring  is  to  keep  the  hot- 
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torn  of  the  slot  in  the  trftmmcl  and  the  edge  of  the  beam  in  contact  when  the  set-screw  is  loosened, 
so  that  tightening  the  screw  may  not  throw  out  the  adjustment  of  the  pencil-point.  J.  R. 

TRAP,  STEAM.    See  Heatino  bt  Steam  and  Hot  Water. 

TRIP-HAMMER.    See  Haumebs,  Power. 

TRUSS.    See  Bridges. 

TRUSSING  MACHINE.    See  Barrel-making  Machinert. 

TUNNELING  MACHINES.  BaUering-Ram  Ttmnd-Borer,--!!^.  4160  represents  Penrice's  bat- 
tering-ram tunnel-borer,  which  works  on  the  principle  of  the  steam-hammer.  By  suitable  mounting  of 
the  cylinder  on  the  trunnions  of  a  gun-carriage,  it  can  be  made  to  take  all  the  positions  of  a  marine 


''\/ 


or  siege  gun,  and  strike  the  rock  with  blows  of  8  or  10  tons  energy.  The  hammer  weighs  2^  tons. 
A  is  the  framing  suspended  on  the  wheels  B,  The  end  wheel  serves  to  direct  the  carriage,  and  the 
whole  is  moved  forward  by  the  aid  of  a  handspike  inserted  in  the  holes  O  in  this  wheel.  D  ia 
the  steam-cylinder,  mounted  on  trunnions,  and  its  angle  is  determined  by  the  segment  N  and  pinion 
and  handle  M.  E  is  the  valve-chest ;  AT,  the  hand-lever  by  which  the  valve  is  actuated ;  J7'  is  a 
heavy  balance-weight ;  H  is  the  ram-head  fitted  with  cutters ;  J  is  the  air*pipe  for  conducting  the 
compressed  air  which  drives  the  apparatus.  By  moving  K  backward  and  forward,  the  hammer  H 
will  be  male  to  act  as  a  battering-ram  on  the  face  of  the  heading  in  a  way  that  will  be  obvious. 

BeaeKs  Tunneling  Machine. — ^Fig.  4161  represents  a  tunneling  machine  devised  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Beach 
of  New  York,  and  used  in  the  partial  construction  of  the  proposed  New  York  Underground  Railway. 
The  body  of  the  shield  is  shown  at  Ay  and  is  simply  a  short  tube  of  timber-work,  backed  by  a  heavy 
wrought-iron  ring,  against  which  the  hydraulic  rams  D  act  to  advance  the  entire  machine.  The 
front  part  of  the  shield  is  a  heavy  chilled  iron  ring  B^  brought  to  a  cutting  edge  and  crossed  on  the 
interior  by  shelves  C,  also  sharpened.  Bearing-blocks  E  of  timber  are  placed  against  the  masonry, 
as  shown,  on  which  the  rams  press  when  the  shield  is  advanced.  F  is  the  pump  from  which  the 
water  is  carried  to  the  rams  by  the  pipes  G.  ff  is  a,  hood  of  thin  sheet  metal,  within  which  the 
masonry  is  buUt  in  rings  of  16  inches  length,  the  bricks  being  interlocked.  The  pump  is  worked 
to  cause  the  rams  to  press  with  a  force  of  1 26  tons  against  the  end  of  the  masonry.  This  forces 
the  cutting  edge  and  the  shelves  into  the  earth  to  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  length  of  stroke 
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in  the  hydnulic  cjrlinders,  and,  the  earth  being  remoTcd,  tbe  nusonrj  is  again  adrancei],  and  >o  on 

step  b;  atep.     WbeneTer  it  is  desired  to  alter  tlie  course  of  the  ebield,  <(  ib  done  b;  turning  cocks  in 

the  pipes  which  lead  from  the  pumps  to  (he 

rams,  on  that  side  which  is  not  to  be  ad-  4131, 

Tanced.    The  rams  then  acting  upon  the  op-       ~  ~ 

posite  side  advance  iL 

Aunft  Tunruiitig  Maeliine, — This  machine   - 
is  the  inrenUoD  of  Mr.  Olne;  B.  Dowd  of  New 
York,  and  is  deai^^ed  for  tunneling  uuder   ' 
the  beds  of  water-courses  where  the  nuterial 
is  soft  and  liable  to  care  in.    It  consists,  as    i 
shown  in  ti^.  4132,  of  a  cjlludrical  cose  A,    ■ 
with  a  head  at  the  front  end.  through  which 
projects  a  tuvolTing  shaft  cairjiog  a  cutting 
or  scraping  arm  which  breaks  or  cuts  down 
the  earth.    The  shaft  and  arm  are  hollow, 
and  suitfbte  perforations  are  made  In  the  lat-    . 
ter,  through  which  water  is  projected.    This 
water  mingles  with  the  earth  to  form  a  thin   ' 
mud,  whicb  di«j  be  removed  from  in  front  of    -, 
the  head  by  the  pipe  shown.    With  this  pipe   ] 
pumps  are  connected.     In  the  bottom  of  the   i 
case  A,  and  near  the  front  end,  is  an  oblique   I 
opening  through  which  a  large  lutie  W,  shown    ' 
ID  dotted  Hues,  may  be  pushed.    Bj  means   ' 
of  this  tube  a  hole  ma;  be  made  in  which  to 

sink  a  bowlder  or  iimiJar  obstructlOQ  In  the  way  ot  the  case.    The  latter  U  forced  ahead  sa  fast  as  the 
earth  is  remored  from  before  it,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  wall  of  the  tunnel  built  up  in  its  rear. 

In  Pig.  41BS  the  tunnel  is  shown  lined  with  sections  of  elliptical  tube.    The  object  of  using  seo- 

tions  of  this  shape  is  to  enable  ihem 

«1U  •  to  be  carried  through  the  prerioasl; 

constructed  portion  ot  the  tunnel, 

when  no  other  means  of  access  to 


the  «or)t  eiista.     For  this  purpose 

thej  maj  be  mounted  on  suitable 
carriages  or  trucks.  These  last 
consist  ot  two  independent  plates, 
each  having  two  wheels,  and  detachable  clamped  to  the  ends  ot  the  sections  b;  a  bolt,  so  that  a  seo- 
tion  of  the  lube  forms  a  portion  of  the  tnidc  itaelf  when  in  working  condition.  The  tube  sections 
are  grooved  and  tapered  so  as  to  match  tightlj,  packed  with  lead,  and  screwed  up  bj  1i^  and  bolts, 
as  shown  ioFl!;.  41Ga. 

Work  for  iUfsrtnee, — See  "Tunneling,  Explosive  Compounds,  and  Rock-Drills,"  Drinker,  Kew 
York,  1878. 

TURBI.VE.     See  Watir-Wheblb. 

TURNING.    See  the  various  articles  under  Litbk,  etc. 

TURK-TABLE.    See  RilLROiD. 

TURRET-LATHE.    See  Schew-uiiimq  Uachihut. 

TUYERE.    See  FcaNACis,  Bl*st,  and  Fchnaces,  Cdtola. 

TYPB-^ETTI.SO  AND  -DISTRIBUTING  MACHINERY.  The  problem  of  the  application  of  ma 
chincrj  to  composing  and  distributing  type  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  inventors  in  Europe 
and  America.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  type  itself,  in  electrotjp- 
in;;  and  stereotyping,  and  in  printing  macbines.  But  the  task  of  armn^ng  types  in  line,  ready  for 
prinUng,  is  still  almost  univeraally  performed  as  in  the  days  of  Qutenberg  and  Faust ;  the  human 
fingers  lifting  from  its  receptacle  each  successive  letter  or  space,  and  depositing  it  in  place  in  the 
Vstick"  before  going  for  another.  And  after  each  new  arrangement  of  the  type  has  fulfilled  its 
purpose,  and  the  matter  has  been  stereotyped  or  electratyped  or  printed  from,  the  types  have  all  these 
centuries  l>een  returned  by  the  human  fingers  again,  each  singly,  to  its  proper  place,  there  to  lie  with 
Its  fellows  in  a  promiscuous  heap,  waiting  for  the  fingers  of  the  compositor  again  to  summon  it  to  a 
place  in  a  new  combination.  The  day's  work  of  the  compositor  still  remBins  theoretically  at  fl,000 
ems,  composing,  correcting,  and  distributing ;  such  fl,000  erne  ot  solid  type  involving  the  separate 
handling  of  about  i8,SO0  separate  pieces  of  metal.     Practically,  compositors  out  of  newspaper  ofHoes 
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do  not  average  the  traditional  6,000  ems.  More  than  80  United  States  patents  have  been  issued  for 
improvements  in  type-setting  and  -distributing,  and  more  than  90  in  Great  Britain,  besides  many  on 
the  continent  of  £urope  and  in  Canada,  whose  general  features  are,  however,  almost  all  to  be  found 
in  the  American  and  British  patents. 

Sixes  of  Type. — American  and  British  types  are  made  of  the  uniform  height  of  i%-  of  an  inch. 
Their  depth,  or  dimension  up  and  down  the  line,  slightly  varies  in  different  foundries  for  the  different 
sijscs.  George  Bruce  of  New  York,  in  1822,  arranged  a  standainl  bringing  each  size  into  exact  pro- 
portion with  the  others,  each  size  being  made  12.2462  per  cent,  larger  than  the  one  next  smaller, 
and  doubling  at  every  seventh  size  in  any  part  of  the  scries. 

The  thickness  of  type,  or  its  dimension  along  the  line,  varies  indefinitely,  according  to  the  style  of 
letter.  An  alphabet,  the  small  letters  a  to  2,  set  up  in  line,  will  measure  in  the  neighborhood  of 
12^  ems  or  squares.  In  a  "  fat  *'  font  the  letters  are  thicker,  and  the  alphabet  measures  more  than 
12^  ems;  and  in  a  'Mean"  font  they  are  thinner,  and  measure  less  than  12|  ems.  All  blanks,  how- 
ever, spaces  and  quadrats,  are  made  of  a  determinate  thickness  in  all  fonts  of  the  same  size. 

The  unit  of  measurement  in  the  United  States  is  1^000  ems  or  squares.  If  26  ems  or  squares  of  sny 
bourgeois  type  will  go  in  a  certain  "  measure  "  or  width  of  column,  then  the  length  of  40  lines  down 
that  column  will  make  1,000  ems,  whether  the  matter  is  solid  or  leaded.  The  "  blank  "  in  the  page, 
whether  in  leads  separating  the  lines,  quadrats  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  lines,  or  open  spaces  in 
the  page,  are  the  printer's  "  fat,"  to  be  paid  for  as  solid  matter.  An  average  solid  1,000  ems  con- 
tains about  2,400  separate  pieces.  In  Great  Britain  the  unit  of  measurement  is  the  1,000  ens,  or 
half  the  space  occupied  by  1,000  ems. 

On  the  edge  of  the  type,  under  the  foot  of  the  letters,  are  cast  certain  ** nicks"  or  notches,  one, 
two,  or  more  to  a  type,  in  different  positions.  These  serve  to  indicate  to  the  compositor  how  the 
types  are  to  be  laid  into  his  stick,  and  also  to  differentiate  fonts  of  type.  If  there  are  several  fonts 
or  styles  of  say  brevier  in  an  office,  the  bodies  of  the  same  depth,  if  all  were  nicked  alike,  there 
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d.  Small  Pica  No.  1.  B,  Small  Pica  No.  2.  C,  Small  Plea  No.  8.  />,  Small  Pica  No.  4.  £,  Jjoug  Primer  No.  1. 
>;  Long  Primer  No.  2.  0\  Loag  Primtr  No.  8.  H.  Lon^;  Primer  No.  4.  /,  bourgeois  No.  1.  J^  Bour^geois 
No. '/.    if,  BourgeoU  No.  8.    /.,  Brevier  No.  1.    JV,  Brevier  No.  it. 

(vould  be  danger  of  the  mixing  of  fonts.  But  the  varying  nicks  enable  the  compositor  easily  to 
discriminate  one  from  another.  Fig.  4151  is  a  line  of  type  with  varying  nicks.  The  rounded  nicks 
Arc  those  made  in  the  type-foundry,  the  square  ones  being  cut  in  after  casting  for  a  use  in  the  dis- 
tributer hereafter  to  be  described. 

Tifpe-4;eUing,—\n  hand-work  the  compositor  takes  his  place  before  his  stand,  on  which  lie  the  upper 
and  lower  cases — shallow  trays  divided  into  compartments,  a  compartmeut  for  each  character.  If 
his  case  is  empty,  he  must  first  distribute.  He  takes  up  a  handful  of  dampened  type  (called  ^*  mat- 
ter"), resting  it  in  his  left  hand,  the  nicked  edges  of  the  t^^ie  uppermost.  With  the  thumb  and  first 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  he  takes  off  a  dozen  letters  more  or  less,  and  throws  them  one  at  a  time 
each  into  its  own  compartment.  This  he  does  at  the  rate  of  2,500  to  4,000  ems  per  hour.  When 
his  case  is  full  enough  and  the  type  has  become  dry,  he  is  ready  to  "compose."  Taking  in  his  left 
hand  his  stick  and  rule,  and  reading  a  portion  of  Lis  copy,  he  fixes  with  his  eye  a  particular  charac- 
ter, picks  it  up  with  hi8  right  hand,  and  places  it  in  his  stick  at  its  extreme  left,  with  the  nicks  out- 
ward and  upward,  selects  and  places  the  next  letter  to  the  right  of  the  first,  and  so  on,  keeping  his 
left  thumb  on  the  end  of  the  forming  line.  W^hen  he  has  composed  enough  for  a  complete  line,  he 
justifies,  that  is,  adjusts  the  spaces  between  the  words,  adding  or  dimiiiishing  so  that  the  line  may  be 
of  full  length.  He  must  divide  words  as  little  as  possible,  and  not  on  one  letter ;  nor  mus^t  he 
divide  a  single  syllable :  such  words  as  enough,  thought,  through,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  divided.  When 
a  line  is  justified,  the  compositor  withdraws  the  nile  from  under  and  places  it  over  the  line,  and  com- 
poses a  new  line,  until  his  stick  will  hold  no  more,  when  he  grasps  the  whole  mass  with  the  thun.bs 
and  fingers  of  his  two  hands,  presses  all  together,  and  '*  empties,"  that  is,  removes  it  bodily  from 
the  stick  and  places  it  on  the  galley. 

TifpeseftifUf  Madiinea. — The  earliest  patent  for  machinery  to  do  the  compositor's  work  is  an  Eng- 
lish one,  taken  out  by  William  Church— said  to  have  been  a  Connecticut  man — in  1822,  and  was 
organized,  1,  to  cast  tvpe  and  leave  them  in  reservoirs ;  2,  to  set  them  into  line  from  these  reser^'oirs 
by  key  motion ;  and  8,  to  print  from  them.  Of  course,  the  type  being  cast  new  for  each  use,  no  dis- 
tributer was  needed.  The  third  English  was  the  first  American  patent,  that  of  James  II.  Young  and 
Adrienne  Delcambre,  June  22,  1841.  The  first  English  distributer  was  that  of  Etienne  Robert  Gau- 
bert,  1840,  and  the  first  American  that  of  Frederick  Rosenborg,  Sept.  9,  1843,  previously  patented  in 
England  in  1840. 

The  Wesfcott  Ti/pe-ftctfint;  Machint  differs  from  all  other  apparatus.  It  operates  by  the  touching 
of  a  key  to  cast  a  new  letter  for  each  use  and  leave  it  in  its  proper  place  in  the  line. 
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In  type-founding,  typee  arc  cast  in  monlds  containing  at  one  end  a  copper  matrix  of  the  char- 
acter. The  aperture  through  which  the  melted  metal  is  injected  is  at  the  end  of  the  mould  opposite 
the  matrix,  and  a  piece  as  long  as  the  type,  called  the  jet,  extends  through  the  aperture  from  the 
bottom  of  the  type.  Thus  imperfections  in  the  metal  and  Tariations  of  temperature  spend  them- 
selves in  the  jet,  leaving  the  body  of  the  type  comparatively  perfect.  The  types  thus  cast  go  through 
various  processes,  such  as  breaking  off  the  jet  and  ploughing  in  its  place  a  shallow  groove  across  the 
foot,  thus  leaving  each  type  two  ^*  feet  ^'  to  stand  upon,  '^  rubbing,"  etc. ;  and  at  last,  set  up  in  long 
rows,  they  pass  under  the  eye  of  an  expert,  who,  as  he  examines  them  carefully  with  a  glass,  rejects 
all  in  which  he  detects  any  imperfections.  In  these  processes  an  average  of  10  per  cent,  is  elimina- 
ted ;  so  that  of  100  lbs.  cast  only  90  lbs.  are  actually  fit  for  delivery. 

Oencral  ConMruction  of  Typesetting  Machinery, — With  this  exception  of  the  Westcott  machinery, 
all  the  American  setters  arc  made  to  take  types  from  reservoirs  by  the  touching  of  keys,  and  to  bring 
them  into  place  in  the  forming  line.  The  ways  of  doing  this  are  various,  some  bringing  the  lettei-s 
from  the  reservoirs  through  converging  mceways  into  the  line,  others  driving  all  letters  into  a 
straight  raceway  along  which  a  shuttle  urges  them  to  the  line,  and  others  using  a  circular  raceway. 
Much  time,  thought,  and  money  have  been  expended  on  these  various  attempts  ;  especially  upon  the 
Alden  series,  the  Felt  machine,  the  Mitchel  machine,  the  0.  L.  Brown  machine,  the  Paige  machine, 
and  those  invented  by  Houston,  Dickinson,  and  Jjorenz.  Some  machines  distribute  automatically, 
selecting  letters  by  nicks  or  notches  cut  in  them  for  that  purpose,  and  some  finger  back  by  the 
human  will,  reversing  the  operation  of  setting. 

In  the  Alden  Typesetting  Machine  the  letters  arc  in  separate  channels  ranged  as  radii  about  a 
slowly  revolving  horizontal  wheel.  Near  the  circumference  of  this  wheel  are  a  series  of  "  convey- 
ers,'* each  one  adapted  to  take  or  to  leave  a  single  type.  These  convcycra  arc  slotted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  length,  and  are  governed  by  a  pin  on  the  wheel  extending  through  the  slot,  so  that  they 
can  stop  an  instant  as  the  pin  moves  v^ith  the  constantly  revolving  wheel,  and  then  **  catch  up " 
a^ain  by  a  spring.  The  letters  are  selected  for  setting  by  pins  or  tumblers  set  by  the  keys,  and  are 
distributed  in  a  reverse  manner.  Each  alternate  conveyer  takes  and  leaves  a  letter,  so  that  setting 
and  distributing  go  on  at  the  same  time.  This  method  is  expensive,  complicated,  and  slow,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  wholly  given  up. 

The  Mitchd  Machine  is  one  of  the  older  forms.  The  pressure  of  a  key  liberated  a  type  upon  a 
tape,  of  which  there  was  one  for  each  letter,  and  on  its  tape  each  type  reached  its  place  in  the  foi*m-* 
ing  line.  Several  types  could  be  on  the  way' at  once,  but  would  arrive  in  the  order  in  which  the  keys 
had  been  touched.  The  letters  were  distributed  by  a  revolving  wheel  which  caught  them  by  their 
machine-nicks  and  deposited  them  in  lines.  Kindred  to  the  Mitchel  setter  is  that  of  A.  C.  Richards, 
in  which  the  types  are  fingered  by  keys  upon  an  endless  apron,  on  which  two  converging  straps, 
traveling  at  a  speed  different  from  that  of  the  apron,  bring  all  letters  to  the  line  in  the  order  in 
•which  they  arc  touched.  ^ 

Tlui  Delcamhre  and  Kasfcnhcin  Typesetting  Machines  present  points  of  strong  resemblance.  The 
Delcambre  setter  brings  the  types  down  upon  converging  inclined  channels  to  the  line.  In  the  Kas- 
tenbein  setter  the  types  lie  on  their  edges  in  closed  separate  reservoirs,  from  which  they  fall  down 
vertical  converging  channels  to  the  line.  In  both  the  Delcambre  and  the  Kastenbein  distributers  the 
reservoir  for  each  letter  opens  obliquely  out  of  a  centr;il  channel  with  a  little  valve  which  normally 
closes  these  side  channels,  keeping  the  central  one  intact.  The  key-pressure  sends  a  single  letter 
into  the  central  channel,  and  at  the  same  time  swings  the  valve  at  the  head  of  the  appropriate  reser- 
voir so  as  to  switch  the  letter  into  it.  The  Kastenbein  machines  have  been  used  in  the  office  of  the 
Christian  Union  in  New  York,  and  in  that  of  the  London  Times^  in  the  Government  printing  office 
at  Berlin,  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Kastenbein  has  recently  (1879)  replaced  his  key-distributer  by  one  in 
which  the  types  are  placed  by  hand,  one  by  one,  in  the  mouths  of  tubes  leading  directly  to  the  type- 
resei'voirs. 

The  O.  L.  Brown  Typesetting  Machine  was  arranged  to  deliver  type  into  a  curved  channel  held  in 
the  hand,  from  which  it  was  pushed  into  a  continuous  line  and  afterward  justified  by  the  operator. 
The  distributer  was  automatic,  using  nicked  type  and  tumblers  an'anged  around  a  cone. 

Tfie  FeH  Typesetting  Machine  was  organized  to  perforate  strips  of  paper  by  key-action  in  setting 
the  type,  and  to  distribute  by  means  of  these  strips.  Of  course  justification  and  correction  made  the 
perforated  strips  useless. 

The  Paige  Typesetting  Machine  uses  reservoirs  in  which  the  types  lie  edge  to  edge,  from  which  the 
key-motion  forces  the  lowest  type  into  a  race  running  along  their  lower  ends.  The  keys  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  allow  of  combinations  of  type  being  touched  into  the  race  at  once.  At  each  beat  a 
shuttle  drives  one  or  more  letters — whatever  may  have  been  forced  into  the  race  at  one  depression 
of  a  key  or  keys — through  the  race  and  in{o  the  line. 

More  than  one  machine  attempts  to  harness  electricity  to  the  work  of  setting  or  distributing  types. 
Machines  operated  by  air-blast  have  also  been  devised.  Scores  of  patents  have  been  obtained  for 
machines  which  have  proved  impracticable. 

77ie  Dickinaon-Lorenz  Machines  have  been  applied  to  actual  work  in  New  York  with  notably  suc- 
cessful results.  The  apparatus  is  in  two  parts,  and  consists,  first,  of  mechanism  for  composing  the 
t>pe  in  a  continuous  line,  justifying  from  this  continuous  line  into  the  required  measure,  and  deposit- 
ing in  order  upon  the  usual  galley ;  and  second,  machinery  for  distributing  **  dead  matter,"  that  its 
types  may  be  again  used.  Pcri>pective  views  of  these  machines  are  given  in  Fig.  4155,  the  distributer 
being  on  the  left,  and  the  setter  and  justifier  on  the  right. 

The  combined  case  is  common  to  the  composing  and  distributing  machines,  being  filled  in  the  latter 
and  emptied,  or  set  out,  in  the  former.  This  case  is  a  series  of  28  parallel  channels,  in  which  the 
types  stand  in  regular  rows,  side  against  side,  and  with  faces  outward  and  all  pointing  in  the  same 
direction.     The  width  of  each  of  these  channels  allows  of  the  easy  passage  through  it  of  type  of 
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two  neighboring  sizes,  as  long  primer  and  bourgeois,  or  bourgeois  and  brevier,  without  danger  of 
disarrangement ;  and  the  depth  of  each  is  a  trifle  more  than  the  height  of  type. 

In  the  composing  machine  three  of  these  cases,  containing  together  (3  x  28  =  )  84  channels,  are 
arranged  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  each  in  its  separate  "  cradle."  This  cradle  is  a  frame  which  can 
be  rocked  into  a  horizontal  or  into  a  perpendicular  position,  and  contains  ways  upon  which  a  case 
may  be  slid  in  or  out,  a  glass  plate  against  which  the  fronts  of  the  cases  rest  when  the  cradle  is  in  a 
perpendicular  position,  a  rubber-covered  roller  against  which  the  faces  of  the  types  may  be  arrested, 
and  a  rack  cut  corresponding  to  tiie, width  and  thickness  of  each  letter.  The  cradle  is  rocked  to  the 
horizontal  position,  and  the  filled  cise  slipped  into  it  and  rocked  to  its  perpendicular  position,  in 
which  the  faces  of  the  types  are  all  in  view  of  the  operator  through  the  glass.  Behind  the  bottom 
of  each  channel  of  the 

case  is  the  steel  push-  f\\U 

er  A,  Figs.  4166  and  ^^"^  '^ 

4167,  which  the  de- 
pression of  the  corre- 
sponding key  B  will 
force  through  the  slot 
at  the  bottom  of  the 
case  against  the  foot  of 
the  lowest  type  in  the 
channel,  which  it  will 
force  forward  out  of 
the  case.  The  key  be- 
ins:  released,  a  spring 
withdraws  the  pusher, 
and  the  row  of  types, 
under  their  own  weight 

and  that  of  a  free  slug,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  leaving  the  next  type  in  position  to  be 
forced  out  by  the  pusher  when  its  key  shall  again  be  touched.  Fig.  4166  shows  the  pusher  A  re- 
tracted, and  Fig.  4167  the  same  forcing  the  lowermost  type  out,  after  the  key  is  depressed. 

As  the  type  is  driven  out  of  the  case  by  the  pusher,  its  face  end  is  projected  upon  a  rest  against 
the  rubber-covered  roll  before  referred  to,  and  its  foot,  pushed  off  the  bar  of  the  case,  drops  into  its 
own  channel  in  the  front-plate  upon  its  glass,  down  which,  foot  foremost,  it  slides.  The  front-plate  is 
a  series  of  converging  grooves,  one  to  each  letter,  cut  in  a  metal  table.  This  grooved  plate,  with  its 
covering  glass,  is  set  at  an  angle,  inclining  downward  and  backwaiti,  so  that  the  glass  covers  all  the 
grooves  and  becomes  the  bottom  of  each  channel. 

At  the  foot  of  the  front-plate  is  a  pendulum  gate  through  which  the  types  pass  into  a  race  or 
channel,  in  which  the  continuous  line  is  formed.  A  cam  running  in  the  race,  just  under  and  behind 
the  gate,  drives  each  letter  as  it  drops  and  the  whole  line  beyond  it  ahead,  keeping  continually  open 
a  place  to  receive  another  type.  Several  types  may  be  at  the  same  time  upon  their  way  from  the 
case  to  the  race,  but  they  will  arrive  at  the  race  in  the  order  in  which  the  keys  were  touched.  In 
the  case  and  in  the  front-plate  they  are  always  in  plain  view  of  the  operator. 

The  race,  beginning  at  the  gate  in  a  line  directly  opposite  the  operator,  is  curved  to  his  left,  and 
conveys  the  forming  line  to  the  justifying  mechanism.  One  side  of  the  race,  for  a  few  inches  before 
it  reaches  the  justificr,  is  provided  with  a  thin  brush,  which  keeps  the  types  upright  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  cam  driving  forward  the  line  step  by  step.  The  justifier,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  '*  grab," 
adjusted  to  the  required  measure  or  length  of  the  desired  line,  draws  the  needed  length  from  the 
line  into  the  composing  stick,  which  is  simply  a  composing  rule  with  two  abutments  upon  a  bottom, 
where  he  justifies  the  line.  Convenient  to  bis  hand  is  a  series  of  channels  of  spaces,  standing  nearly 
upright ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  channel  are  two  thumb-pieces  so  arranged  that  the  pinching  of 
them  together  leaves  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  operator  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  particu- 
lar quadrats  or  spaces  he  may  desire.  As  spaces  are  thus  driven  from  the  bottoms  of  their  chan- 
nels, a  free  slue?  resting  upon  the  column  instantly  brings  down  the  remainder  of  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  channel.  The  operator  soon  learns  automatically  to  seize  such  spaces  as  he  needs,  and  can  con- 
centrate his  eyes  uninterruptedly  on  the  line  he  is  justifying.  Underneath  his  line  is  an  inclined 
plane  upon  which  the  types  rejected  from  the  line  in  justifying  drop,  and  are  led  again  into  a  chan- 
nel down  which  they  are  foroed  by  a  cam  ready  to  be  again  placed  in  position  for  the  justifier^s  fingers. 

When  the  line  is  thus  justified,  and  while  the  operator  may  be  cutting  off  with  the  grab  a  new 
line,  the  pressure  of  the  foot  upon  a  treadle  lifts  the  composing  rule  above  the  level  of  the  face  of 
the  type,  and  pushes  the  line  out  of  the  composing  stick  and  into  the  galley  below,  which  is  arranged 
to  receive  and  hold  the  required  measure.  On  the  release  of  the  treadle  the  composing  rule  sinks 
again  to  its  place,  and  the  stick  is  ready  to  receive  the  type  which  is  to  form  the  next  line.  If  the 
matter  is  to  be  leaded,  the  leads  are  put  in  place  by  the  same  pressure  of  the  treadle.  The  composing 
stick,  rule,  and  width  of  galley-room  are  adjustable  to  the  required  measure,  and  the  usual  galleys  are 
employed,  being  easily  and  quickly  put  on  and  taken  off.  The  cam  which  pushes  along  the  types  in 
the  forming  line,  and  those  which  perform  the  same  office  for  the  spaces  rejected  in  justifying,  are 
revolved  continuously  by  power. 

In  the  Lorenz-Dickinson  distributer,  a  page  or  block  of  type  is  put  upon  the  galley,' and  kept 
continually  pressed  toward  the  machine  by  a  weighted  follower.  Under  the  forward  line  of  the 
page  an  elevator-plate  rises  and  falls.  On  this  plate  one  line  at  a  time  of  type  is  lifted  into  a 
channel,  along  which  it  is  pressed  toward  and  into  the  machine  by  another  weighted  follower  travel- 
ing at  right  angles  to  the  first.  One  character  at  a  time  is  cut  off  from  the  end  of  this  line  by  a 
spring-actuated  type-driver  vibrating  at  right  angles  to  the  line,  which  bears  against  a  roller  follow- 
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ing  a  cam  on  the  main  ebaft,  and  so  is  made  to  select  the  first  type  only,  whatever  its  thickness. 
When  the  last  character  of  a  line  has  passed  into  the  machine,  the  piate  automatically  sinks  just 
billow  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  line,  the  page  is  forced  forward  over  it,  and  the  plate  again  rises 
with  a  new  line ;  and  so  on,  until  the  lost  line  of  the  page  enters  the  machine. 

As  each  type  is  pushed  off  the  line  by  the  type-driver,  it  is  received  by  one  of  a  series  of  carriers, 
represented  in  Figs.  4158  and  4159.  Fig.  4158  shows  the  carrier  empty,  and  Fig.  4159  the  carrier 
holding  a  type.  As  the  type-driver  pushes  forward  each  new  type,  the  plunger  driving  the  characters 
in  the  front  row  by  means  of  a  stud  on  its  face  opens  the  spring  above  referi>ed  to,  in  exact  time  to 
receive  the  type ;  and  as  the  plunger  recedes,  the  withdrawal  of  the  stud  allows  the  spring  to  close 
upon  and  hold  tlie  type.  The  next  beat  of  the  machine  moves  forward  to  the  right  this  loaded  car- 
rier, and  brings  into  its  place  another  carrier  ready  to  receive  the  next  type,  and  so  on. 

The  edge  of  the  type  opposite  the  usual  foundi7-nick  is  notched  or  nicked  with  two  shallow  ma- 
chine-nicks, with  differing  positions  for  every  type  used  in  the  distributer ;  and  this  edge  as  the  type 
stands  in  the  carrier  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  nick-pin  and  feeler  mechanism,  carried  on  the 


4im>. 


4161. 


4158. 


41S9. 


feeler-slides.  Each  of  these  feeler-slides,  of  which  there  arc  as  many  as  there  are  kinds  of  type  or 
^*  sorts  "  to  be  distributed,  has  a  short  reciprocating  motion  with  each  beat  of  the  machine,  to  and 
from  the  front  line  of  carriers.  Each  slide  carries  two  pins  adapted  to  enter  the  exposed  nicks  of 
its  particular  type,  and  a  hook  pivoted  at  the  rear  of  the  slide,  and  resting  near  its  centre  upon  a 
rest-block  actuated  by  a  rod,  the  front  end  of  which  is  in  alignment  with  the  nick-pins.  This  rest- 
block  on  which  the  hook  rests  is  a  lever  pivoted  at  its  bottom,  and  the  pin  engages  with  it  near  the 
pivot.  Thus  the  top  of  the  block,  on  which  the  hook  rests,  is  pushed  back  a  distance  greater  thou 
the  travel  of  the  rod,  which  is  only  the  distance  which  tlie  nick-pins  enter  the  type.  As  the  canters 
pass  along  step  by  step  as  before' described,  they  rest  for  an  instant  in  front  of  each  feeler-slide, 
and  while  they  rest  the  feeler^lide  comes  forwai*d  to  the  type.  If  the  nick-pins  and  the  nicks  in  the 
type  do  not  correspond,  the  pins  and  rod  carrying  the  rest-block  remain  in  line,  the  spring  against 
the  bar  moving  the  feeler-slides  is  slightly  compressed,  and  the  hook  slides  forward  and  back  over 
the  ejector  top  without  touching  it.  But  when  a  cai-rier  presents  to  a  feeler-slide  a  type  whose 
nicks  correspond  to  the  nick-pins  of  that  slide,  the  nick-pins  enter  the  nicks  and  go  forward  a 
little.  (In  Fig.  4160  the  feeler-slide  and  carrier-pin  are  shown.  Here  the  pins  and  nicks  do  not 
match,  and  the  hook  remains  up.  Fig.  4161  is  the  same,  but  with  the  hook  down,  the  pins  and 
nicks  corresponding.)  This  brings  the  rest-block  rod  against  the  exposed  edge  of  the  type  at  a  place 
where  it  is  not  nicked ;  and  the  rest-block,  remaining  still  while  the  slide  goes  forward,  is  pushed 
relatively  back  behind  the  hook-rest,  and  the  hook  drops  beyond  and  below  the  ejector.  As  the 
slide  recedes  in  its  backward  travel,  the  hook  engages  with  and  draws  out  the  ejector,  and  by  con- 
sequence the  character  resting  against  it.  Before  coming  forward  again  a  trip  movement,  actuating 
a  bar  nmning  under  the  whole  series  of  hooks,  elevates  upon  its  rest-block  any  hook  that  has  been 
dropped,  so  that  a  hook  can  draw  only  one  ejector,  unless  again  dropped  by  a  new  entrance  of  the 
nick-pins  into  appropriate  nicks. 

Each  type  as  it  thus  leaves  the  carrier  is  drawn  into  a  channel  in  a  front-plate,  through  which  it 
can  drop  easily  but  cannot  turn.  Each  of  these  fi-ont-plate  channels  leads  mto  the  top  of  a  conduc- 
tor-tube, which  leads  the  type  to  its  appropriate  place  in  the  case  below.  These  conductor-tubes  are 
square  metal  bars.  In  each  a  groove  is  cut  spirally,  so  that  the  type  received  from  the  carrier 
through  the  conductor-tube  reaches  the  bottom  turned  one-quart«r  around.  Wlicn  a  case  is  put  into 
the  distributer,  the  slugs  previously  mentioned  are  pushed  by  hand  to  the  head  of  the  case,  or 
against  the  type  remaining  in  the  channel.  As  each  character  drops,  it  is  pushed  forward  and  down 
the  channel,  the  column  and  free  slug  resting  against  the  spring-slug,  which  yields  step  by  step  as 
pushed.  The  head  of  each  column  in  the  case  is  always  open  for  the  reception  of  a  new  character, 
and  each  character  as  dropped  is  pushed  out  of  the  way  and  arranged  in  orderly  column  against  the 
slug,  gravity  preventing  any  character  from  falling  backward  toward  the  head  of  the  case.  When 
any  of  the  channels  have  become  filled,  the  case  is  taken  out,  passed  to  the  composing  machine, 
and  replaced  by  a  case  which  needs  replenishing. 

Any  type  having  no  machine-nick,  which  enters  the  distributer,  of  course  must  pass  by  all  the  regu- 
lar feeler-slides.  Such  types  are  arranged  in  orderly  rows  at  the  end  of  the  machine,  being  drawn 
out  according  to  their  thickness.  The  last  hook  is  arranged  to  drop  at  every  beat  of  the  machine,  so 
that  no  carrier  can  enter  the  back  row  holding  any  type. 

These  machines  are  easily  run  at  4,000  to  6,000  ems  per  hour.  One  pair  of  operators  have  aver- 
aged about  4,000  ems  an  hour  since  May,  1878  ;  and  in  a  single  week  in  the  summer  of  1879  one 
pair  of  operators  set  and  justified  more  than  836,000  ems,  partly  solid  and  partly  leaded  with  6  to 
pica.  S.  W.  G. 
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T Y PE- WRITE R .     A  macblne  in  which  movable  tjpes  are  oiiised  to  yield  impreaBionB  on  paper 

to  form  letters  and  words,  through  mechaniam  operated  from  a  kejrlioai-d.  The  object  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  to  produce  legible  pHnt^  matter  rapidlj,  and  to  substitute  ttie  same  for  ordinary  nriting. 

One  oi  the  earliest  fonns  of  tjpe-writer  was  invented  by  Mr.  9.  W.  Francis,  and  will  be  found 
described  in  detail  in  "Applctons'  Dictionorj  of  Mechanics"  (le)51).     It  is  noteworthy  from  the  tact 
that  it  contains  the  essential  features  of  all  subse- 
quent devices  of  this  kind,  the  chief  of  which  is  4162.       y-     N  /is". 

the  "urrinpBJ  of  a  row  of  liainniers  in  a  circle,  so  V        )  ^ ^ 

that  when  put  in  motion  they  will  all  Blpike  the  .    __  V.V^  /^  >. 

same  place,  which  is  the  centre  of  said  circle."    The  n" r  /  i  >i 

paper  is  placed  over  a  roller  which  is  moved  over  \^  !■  U 

the  hammers  longitudinallj,  and  which  rolitea  at  *  V.''       "  \         /[ 

the  end  of  a  line  so  as  to  leave  a  blank  epace  be-  'V  \ey 

tween  the  line  completed  and  that  which  follows.  \^        J^ 

Francis's  inatniment  has  a  much  more  complicated      ^ __*  

action  than  the  type-writer  of  the  present  time,  the      i: 

simple  arran^ment  of  which  is  shown  in  the  dia- 

grums.  Figs.  4182  and  4163,  the  latter  being  a  plan.  Hero  T  Is  the  roller  on  which  the  paper  is 
received ;  C  is  tbe  type-lever,  which  is  pivoted  nekr  each  end,  and  is  brought  up  to  strike  the 
paper  by  pressing  down  the  key  A  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  linos  in  Fig.  4162.  Between  the  type 
and  the  paper  passes  an  inked  ribbon,  and  this  is  directly  struck  by  the  type,  tbe  impreisioD  being 
bft  on  the  paper  above. 

The  mojt  improved  modem  type-writer  is  the  so-ealled  No.  a  machine  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Fairbanks  &  Co.  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.     This  machine,  represented  in  Fig.  4164,  Is  so  constructed  that 
it  prints  eitlicc  capital  or  small  letters,  at  the  will  of  the  operator.    The  keyboard,  having  40  keys  or 
press-buttons,  is  shown  in  front  of  the  machine. 
4t6<.  The  apparatus  is  composed  of  two  portions :  the 

body,  contwning  the  keys,  action,  type-levers,  and 
inking  ribbon;  and  the  carriage,  in  which  is  the 
rubber-covered    roller   over  whidi    the   paper   is 
placed.    The  carnage  moves  across  the  top  of  the 
body  on  rails.     Motion  is  imparted  to  it  through  a 
strap  which  is  connected  to  a  cam  or  fusee-shaped 
spring- wheel,  and  the  tension  of  which  may  be  di- 
minished or  increased  by  means  of  a  wonn-wheel 
:    and  crank.     On  the  under  side  of  a  bar  attached 
j    to  the  rear  of  the  carriage  is  a  rack.    In  the  teeth 
of  this  rack  engage  dogs  which  are  connected  to 
I    a  vibrating  baron  the  rear  of  the  body.     This  bar 
communicales  with  all  the  key-levers,  so  (hat  when- 
ever a  key  is  pressed  down  the  bar  is  turned  on 
its  aiia  and  the  dog  is  removed  from  the  rack.   The 
cnrrii^  is  then  moved  (o  the  left  by  tbe  action 
of  the  spring-wheel,  hut  is  prevented  from  travel- 
ing more  than  the  space  covered  by  one  tooth  of 
the  rack  by  a  second  dog,  which  cnpin^es  in  the  neit  notch,     it  will  be  seen,  tberefore,  that  when- 
ever a  letter  is  impressed  on  the  paper  tlie  carriage  is  automatically  moved  onward,  so  that  a  blank 
space  is  left  between  the  letter  printed  and  the  one  following.    As  soon  as  the  end  of  a  line  is 
reached  a  bell  is  sounded,  and  the  operator  removes  the  iagi  from  the  rack,  so  that  the  carriage  may 
be  brought  bock  quickly  to  its  starting-point.     In  front  of  the  body  of  the  apparatus  is  a  gauge- 
plate,  and  on  the  carriage  is  a  pointer.      Ily  this  means  the  operator  is  enabled  to  maintain  lines  of 
uniform  width,  or  to  adjust  the  paper  so  that  the  impressions  may  be  made  at  any  desired  points. 

An  eipert  with  one  of  those  machines  can  imprint  from  GO  to  TG  words  per  minute ;  and  by  the 
use  of  manifold  paper,  a  large  number  of  copies  can  be  sinmltaneously  produced. 

VACUnil-PAJJ.    See  Booab  Machisekt. 

VALVES  AND  COCKS.  In  all  machinery  put  in  motion  by  the  action  of  a  flnid  or  employed  In 
pumping  fluid.t,  valves  are  required  t^  regulate  the  admission  and  discharge.  They  therefore  vary  in 
form  and  construction,  with  reference  to  (heir  purpose.  Valves  adapted  to  a  large  nnmbcr  of  spe- 
cial uses  are  described  in  connection  with  the  apparatus  of  which  they  form  a  pan.  For  construction 
of  valves  used  in  steam-engines,  see  Enoinrb,  Phopohtionb  or  Parts  or,  Esoinbb,  Sraiii,  Stationaht 
(RECTPROciTisa),  and  other  articles  under  Enoines;  also  Slide-Valte.  Pump-valves  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  artielca  under  Pdhps  ;  valves  used  in  the  hydraulic  press  under  Prices,  Htdhafltc,  and  in 
the  hydraulic  ram  under  Ram,  Hidkaolic  ;  in  air-compressors,  under  AiR-CoimtEssoRB :  in  brakes,  under 
Bbakeb;  in  flumes,  etc,  under  Mining,  HvnBAiLio,  and  AQPEliocrs;  In  lock,^tea,  under  Canals. 
Safety-valves  tor  steam-boilers  are  described  under  Boilers,  Steam,  and  Alarms;  for  balloons,  un- 
der AiR-f^HTP.  For  valves  used  on  locimo;ivc  engines,  see  articles  under  Locomotive  ;  for  those 
used  in  gas  machinery,  see  articles  under  Gas  ;  for  those  used  in  heating  apparatus,  see  IIeatino  er 
Stkah  and  Hot  Water.  Special  forms  of  valres  are  described  noder  ItocK-DRiLLS.WATER- Meters, 
and  Water-Wheels. 

Valves  generally  Considered,  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  their  motion  is  obtained,  may 
be  divided  into  four  classes :  1.  Valves  opened  and  closed  by  hand  ;  2.  Valves  opened  and  closed  by 
independent  mechanism ;  3.  Valves  opened  and  dosed  by  mechanism  so  connected  with  the  machine 
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u  to  render  the  timcB  of  openiag  and  closing  BjnchroiiouB  «ith  the  metiotu  of  the  machine;  4. 
Valves  opened  and  closed  bf  the  acilon  of  the  fluid.  W  itb  n^ard  to  the  motion  relaliTc  to  Ibe  M>t, 
TBlres  ma;  be  ctasaified  as  foUowB :  1.  Flap-  or  butlerfly-valies,  which  rotate  in  openJng ;  S.  Lif  t- 
or  puppet-ralvcB,  which  rise  perpendicularly  to  the  seat;  3.  Sliding  valves,  which  open  by  moving 
parallel  to  the  seat. 

Flap- or  BuUerJty-VidvtM. — A  simple  form  of  flap-valve  ts  represented  in  Fig.  4165.  It  conustsof 
a  leather  disk  strengthened  and  Bliffenetl  by  two  plates  of  melil,  which  at  the  same  time  give  weight 
enough  to  the  valve  to  close  rapidly  when  the  pressure  beneath  it  ceasea.  A  butterfly- valve  oonsista 
of  two  flap-valves  placed  hinge  to  binge,  or  aumeiimes  edge  to  edge.  In  the  latter  position  ther«  is 
leas  interference  with  the  movement  of  the  Quid.  The  Sap  is  sometimes  entirely  of  brass,  as  in  Ibe 
ewe  of  air-pump  foot-valves,  where  leather  would  not  be  sufficiently  durnble.  Valves  of  this  kind 
are  most  commonly  lifted  by  the  fluid. 

Duk-  Vatvt. — A  form  of  ratve  extensively  used  for  condensers  and  pumpg  consists  of  a  drcnlar 
dink  of  India-rubber,  secured  by  a  bolt  at  the  centre,  and  resting  on  a  bnua  grid  which  fomia  the 


■eating.  The  India-rubber,  being  flexible,  lifts  easily  from  the  crating  when  any  fluid  prcsaure  is 
applied  beneatb  It,  and  closes  again  readily  and  without  violent  shock  when  Uie  reflux  begina.  To 
prevent  the  India-rubber  rising  (oo  high,  a  perforated  guard.plate  is  placed  over  the  valve.  A  valve 
of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Figs.  4166  and  4167.  The  valve-seat  is  attached  to  the  cast-iron  casing  of 
the  condenser  by  bolts,  and  the  India-rubber  and  guard-plate  are  attached  to  it  by  a  stud.  The 
valve  and  guard-plate  are  removed  from  one  half  of  the  plan,  in  order  to  show  the  grating  on  whidi 
the  valve  rests.  The  India-rubber  should  not  be  loo  thin  ;  three-fourths  to  seven-eighths  of  on  Indi 
thickness  is  sufficient;  and  the  apertures  of  the  giatlng  should  be  so  small  that  there  is  no  great 
flexure  of  the  India-rubber  when  resting  on  the  grating.  Uoderalc-sized  valves  of  Ihis  descripllon 
answer  better  than  large  ones.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  use  several  valves  of  7  in.  to  9  in.  diameter 
than  to  use  a  single  Urge  one. 

The  Ihrottle-valve  used  on  many  engines,  which  consist!  of  a  circular  or  square  fnctal  disk,  capa- 
ble of  turning  about  a  shaft  passing  through  it  in  the  direction  of  a  diameter,  is  a  kind  of  double- 
flap  valve.  The  dl.ik  is  plooMl  in  a  pipe,  and  closes  the  passageway  when  placed  across  the  pipe, 
while  it  offers  little  resistance  when  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  pipe.  This  valve  is  an  imperfect 
equilibrium  valve,  the  pressure  on  one  half  partly  balancing  the  pressure  on  the  other,  so  that  the 
[orce  required  to  move  the  valve  is  only  equal  to  the  difference  of  these  two  pressures.  The  equi- 
librium is  exact,  however,  only  while  the  valve  is  shut  or  so  long  as  there  Is  no  scnidble  current  pass- 
ing it.  If  a  rapid  current  is  established,  the  pressure  on  tbal  half  of  the  valve  which  first  detlecu 
the  current  is  greater  than  on  the  other  half,  thus  tending  to  close  the  valve. 

lAfl-  or  Pitppet-Vaha. — These  arc  very  various  In  form,  the  simplest  being*  circular  disk,  usually 
of  metal,  with  a  flat  or  beveled  edge,  which  fits  a  circular  metal  seating.  These  valves  are  generally 
placed  with  the  axis  of  the  valve  vertical,  so  tbal  thdr  weight  tends  to  keep  Ihcm  closed  ;  but  thej 
may  be  otherwise  placed  if  springs  or  rods  are  used  to  close  them.  In  order  that  the  valve  may 
open  an  annular  space  equal  in  area  to  the  circular  passage  under  the  valve,  the  lift  must  be  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  valve's  diameter.  This  lift  is  sometimes  objectionable,  because  in  closing  the 
valve  acquires  a  considerable  velocity,  and  there  is  a  shock  at  the  moment  of  closing.  This  is  not 
only  prejudicial  from  the  vibration  it  occasions,  but  it  lends  to  the  destruction  of  the  faces  of  the 
valves  and  seat.  Ilenec,  with  simple  lift-valves,  the  lift  Is  often  reslHcted  to  a  less  amount  than 
wonld  otherwise  be  desirable,  and  then  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  fluid  is  Increased. 

To  find  the  area  of  opening  of  a  valve  in  square  inches  due  to  ■  given  lift,  the  following  rules 
may  be  adopted : 

(o.)  When  the  lift  of  the  valve  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  depth  of  the  seat ;  Find  the  prodnet 
of  (1)  the  diameter  of  the  valve  in  inches,  (2)  the  lift  in  inchen,  (8)  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  bevel 
of  the  valve,  and  (4)  3,1416.  Add  this  to  the  product  of  (1)  the  square  of  the  lift  in  inches,  (3)  the 
square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  bevel  of  the  valve,  (3)  the  cosine  of  Ibe  angle  of  bevel  of  the 
valve,  and  (4)  3.1416. 

(ft.)  When  Ibe  lift  of  the  vnlve  is  greater  than  the  depth  of  seat :  Tind  the  product  of  (1)  the 
diameter  of  the  valve  in  inches,  (S)  the  depth  of  seat  in  inches,  (3 )  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  bevel  of 
the  valve,  and  (4)  3.1416.  Find  the  pmdoct  of  0)  the  square  of  the  depth  of  seat  in  inches,  (!)  the 
square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  bevel  of  the  valve,  (3)  tbc  cosine  of  the  angle  of  bevel  of  valve, 
and  (4)  3.1416.  Find  the  product  of  (1)  Ihe  diameter  of  the  valve  in  inches,  (2)  the  difference  be- 
tween the  lift  nnd  the  depth  of  seat  in  inches,  and  (3)  3.1416.     Add  ti^ether  these  three  products. 

Kiamplt. — The  diameter  of  a  valve  is  4  in.,  the  bevel  is  30°,  and  the  depth  of  seat  i  Inch.  ,  What 
is  the  area  of  opening  for  a  lift  of  I  inch?  4  x  0.25  x  0.674  (sine  of  SS')  x  3.1416=:  1,8.  Rqoare 
of  O.JB  X  square  of  0.ij74  x  square  of  O.Bltt  (cosine  of  35°)  x  3.1416  =  l.BS.    4  x  0.1S6  (diSermce 
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between  the  lift  md  dcptb  of  sent)  x  3.M16  =  1.07.     1.8  +  1.86  +  1.B7  =  8.42  square  inchee,  the 
■rci  of  opening  requii-ed. 

Fig.  llflS  shows  &  conical  diali-valTC  and  cuing.  The  valve  is  guided  in  rising  and  falling  bj 
three  feathers,  irbich  fit  the  cjliadrical  part  of  the  seating,  and  are  sboni  In  the  pluivt  the  valve. 
The  lift  of  the  valve  is  limited  bj  a  projection  on  the  cover  of  the  casing.  The  fitting  part  or  face 
of  the  valve  should  be  ntrraw,  u  it  U  (hen  eftsiev  to  make  it  tight    It  must,  however,  present  area 

4170. 


enODgh  to  resist  deformation  by  the  liamtnering  action  of  the  vslve.  The  inclination  of  the  face 
of  (he  ralve  is  usually  45°  with  the  axis.  Conical  diak-valves  may  be  anu&ted  either  by  the  fluid- 
pressure  or  by  hand.    In  the  latter  case  tbej  are  opened  and  closed  by  a  screwed  rod. 

A  ball-valve  ia  represented  in  Fig.  4IS9.  This  acts  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  a  disk-valve,  ex- 
cept that,  as  the  surface  of  the  ball  is  accurately  spheriotl,  it  fits  the  seating  in  every  poxition.  The 
only  guide  required  is  therefore  an  open  cage  which  limits  the  play  of  the  valre.  Such  valves  are 
often  used  for  small  faiit-running  pumps.    The  ball  is  often  made  hollow  to  lighten  it. 

The  proportions  of  valves  de|)end  partly  on  the  diameter.  Thus  the  area  of  the  waterway  must 
be  canatont,  and  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  casing  are  proportional  to  Che  valve's  diameter.  But 
the  thicknesses  are  in  most  cases  eiceasfre  as  regards  atrength,  especially  in  small  valves,  and  do 
not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  diameter.  For  these  the  empirical  proportional  unit 
( 1=  i  \/D  will  be  adopted,  where  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  valve. 

DoahU-Beat  or  Comuh  Vatve. — The  objection  to  a  great  lift  in  metal  volvea  has  already  been 
mentioned.  In  the  double-beat  valve,  two  valve-faces  are  obtained  in  the  same  valve,  and  two  annu- 
lar spaces  are  opened  when  the  valve  lifts.  For  a  given  area  of  opening,  the  lift  ia  only  about  one- 
half  that  of  a  simple  lift-valve  of  the  same  diameter.  Fig.  4170  shows  a  Cornish  valve  for  a  pump- 
ing engine.  This  valve  is  raised  and  lowered  by  h  cam  acting  on  an  arrangement  of  levers.  The 
lower  seating  is  carried  directly  by  the  steam-chest.  The  upper  seating  is  carried  by  four  feathers 
or  radiating  plates  cast  with  the  lower  seating.  The  valve  itself  is  ring-shaped.  Since  the  two 
valve-faces  are  nearly  of  the  same  diameter,  another  subsidiary  advantage  is  gained  in  this  form  of 
valve.  The  valve  ia  pressed  down  on  its  seat,  partly  by  its  weight,  partly  by  the  steam-pressure  act- 
ing on  one  aide  of  it.    If  the  valve  were  a  simple  disk-valve,  the  ateam.pressure  would  set  on  an 

area  -  D*.  where  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  valve.     As  the  valve  is  annular,  however,  the  steam 
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presses  only  on  the  area-  (i>i* — Dt'),  where  Di  and  i)iare  the  diameters  of  the  two  faces. 

Sliding  Valval. — .Sliding  valves  arc  more  commonly  uaed  than  any  others  for  stop-vHives  which 
are  opened  and  closed  by  hand.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  1,  those  with  plane  faces 
and  seats ;  S,  those  with  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical  faces  and  seats.  The  former  class  includes 
engine  slide-valves  (see  SLiDi-Vii-Tl,  and  Enqikis,  Pkotortionb  or  Pabts  or),  and  the  sluices,  often 
of  very  large  size,  Which  arc  used  as  stop-valves  on  water-ma[n».  The  latter  class  chiefly  includes 
(he  hand-worked  valves  commonly  known  as  cocks. 

CocES. — In  ordinary  cocks  the  seating  is  a  hollow,  slightly  conical  cosing,  and  the  valve,  which  is 
termed  a  plug,  fits  accurately  in  the  acaling.  The  pasangeway  for  the  fluid  is  formed  through  the 
plug.  By  rotating  the  plug  in  one  direction  its  apertures  arc  made  to  coincide  with  the  entrance  and 
.  discharge  orifices  of  the  casing.  The  cock  ia  then  open.  By  rotating  it  in  Ihe  other  direction  the 
lioles  in  the  plug  are  brought  over  blank  parts  of  the  cosing,  and  the  cock  is  closed.  The  slight 
taper  given  to  the  plug  enables  it  to  be  accurately  fitted  by  turning  sdcI  grinding  to  its  seating,  and 
it  can  from  time  to  time  be  refitted.  Each  time  it  is  refitted  the  plug  sinks  a  little  lower  in  the  cas- 
ing. If  the  plu^  were  cylindrical,  this  refitting  would  be  impossible.  The  abjection  to  the  ufc  of 
cocks  in  many  cases,  especially  for  pipes  of  large  sise,  is  that  a  good  deal  of  power  ia  required  to 
move  them,  and  this  is  partly  due  to  the  conical  form,  which  increases  the  friction.  The  simplest 
cocks  have  a  solid  plug,  which  is  kept  in  place  by  a  screwed  end.  When  the  cock  is  smalt,  the  cas- 
ing bos  B  Bci'ewed  socket  on  one  aide  nnd  a  screwed  end  on  the  other,  for  the  attachment  of  the  cock 
to  the  pipes  with  which  it  is  connected.  But  in  larger  cocks  the  inflow  and  outfiow  oiiQces  are  pro- 
vided wiih  flanges. 

Proporliotu  of  Cochi. — For  small  brass  oocks,  with  socket  and  spigot  ends,  the  following  propor- 
tions may  be  adopted  :  Diameter  of  waterway  of  cock,  rf;  diameter  of  plug  at  centre,  l.lfid  +  \;  hpight 
of  hole  in  plug,  1.3d;  width  of  hole  in  plug,  O.id;  total  length  of  tapered  part  of  plug,  i.Sd  to 


Sd;  aide  of  square  for  handle,  0.7^;  height  of  Bqudre  for  htndle,  C 
+  t'j  ;  diameter  of  plug-screw,  0.36rf ;  diameter  of  et-rewed  end,  d  +  -f 
end,  f'  +  i\ ;  total  len)^)i,  S.Sd;  taper  of  plui;,  1  in  12  to  1  in  9  oi;  eacb  aide. 

For  cocks  nicb  Sanged  ends,  Ulie  that  abown  ia  Fig.  4IT1,  the  propoiiiona  ore  the  Bvjie. 
the  cock  la  not  verj  small  the  tbickneas  ia  best  obtained  from  the  rule:  i  =  i  *'d+  fgU 
iii}a  ;  t  —  -ff  Vd  +  -^(  Sot  brass.    Some  proportions  are  marked  on  the  flcurr. 

Large  coeks  coDDCL-ted  vjth  boilers,  and  in  sHuatior.B  Kbei«  fuilm-e  would  be  dangerous,  ei 


made  with  closed  cnd^,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4172.  The  pruportians  of  cocks  of  this  description  are  a 
little  different.  Diameter  of  walerwav,  d;  thickness  of  plug,  brase,  O.IS  Vd  +  i;  do.,  cast  iron, 
O.lB+'d+i:  tbkluwaa  oE  shell,  brass,  0.18  Vd  +  4;  do.,  cast  iron,  0.26  Vj+j. 

Tlie  shell  ma;  be  reduced  to  the  same  thickness  as  tbe  plug  in  parts  which  do  not  require  to  be 
turned.  Diameter  of  plug  at  centre,  I.I81/1  size  of  openings  in  plug,  1.18J  x  0,6ad;  overlap  of 
plug  at  tup  and  bottom,  O.OSi/h-  0.4 ;  depth  of  atuffing-boi,  ^  J  +  ^  ;  deplh  of  gland,  ^d  +  i ; 
diameter  of  studs  in  cover,  ^  +  j; ;  taper  of  plug,  I  in  12  on  each  side.  £ome  ouier  proportions 
arc  marked  in  the  figure. 

VISE.  The  esaential  requirements  of  a  viae  for  holding  metnl-work  are:  Strength  to  allow  of 
chipping  or  filing  the  work  without  the  possibility  of  the  vise  breaking;  the  inertia  of  the  anvil 
should  be  sufficient  to  abaovb  effect  of  blows  ;  the  jaws  should  move  parallel  and  freely,  and  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  gel  the  whole  power  of  the  screw. 


SatuL  Vitet  are  used  for  holdiog  small  work,  serving  as  a  species  of  handle.  Various  forms  of  this 
implement  are  represented  in  li"igB.4173  to  4176.  The  tools  shown  in  Figs.  4176  and  4178  are  more 
properly  pin  or  sliding  tongs,  and  are  closed  by  a  ferrule  that  is  drawn  down  the  stem.  Kig.  4178 
ehowB  a  variety  of  tongs  which  has  no  joint,  but  is  provided  with  springs  wliich  open  when  the 
ring  r  is  drawn  back.  Fig.  4173  ia  Iidowd  as  a  Jog  vise  or  plg-nosc  vise.  The  manner  of  using 
tliese  vises  is  explained  iiuJcr  Filing. 


<D  irill  be  clearlj  undcretood.  The  back  jaw  is  adjustable,  sod  in  use  instautancouBly  con- 
fonus  b;  automatic  action  to  any  iui|;lc,  adjusts  itself,  and  tnaked  firm  (he  object  held,  whctbcr  it  be 
straight,  bcreied,  or  wedee-ebaped.  Or,  It  dealred,  bj  inBcrtiiig  (he  piu  A,  Fig.  4177,  the  ja*  bo- 
comes  fixed  and  immoTabie,  thuj  making  a  parallel  or  aoliil-jaw  vise.  The  adjustable  juw,  resciog 
and  working  m  it  does  upon  and  a^ninst  the  solid 

body  of  the  vise,  is  thereby  rendered  as  strong  and  41*9- 

duntbio  ai  the  old  permanent  jav.  liy  means  ot 
the  Bwliel  bottom  this  viiie  may  be  readily  adjust' 
ed  to  any  angle,  ri^ht  or  left,  by  raising  the  ratchet- 
pin  B,  nhich  on  being  freed  is  forced  home  by  a 
spring,  rendering  the  vise  firm  as  if  stationary. 
The  mechanism  oF  the  twiiel  bottom  la  such  ag  to 
render  it  fully  as  stront;  as  the  stAtionary  bottom, 
capable  of  carrying  the  heaviest  class  of  work, 
and  rcsistins  successfully  the  shock  of  chipping. 

The  MitUi-'t  FaUt  V'Ue.  manufactured  by  the 
Utller's  Falls  Company  of  Miller's  Falls,  Jlass.,  is 
represented  in  Fig.  4I7B.  It  is  a  combinatioit  of 
the  older  L'nion  and  Backus  vises,  having  a  cov- 
ered screw  and  a  peculiar  construction  of  the  slides. 
The  screw-coverinj  is  telescopic 

TAt  Hoaard  Vue,  made  by  the  Howard  Iron  Works  of  BnlTalo,  N.  T.,  Is  represented  in  Fg.  4180. 
This  vise  also  bos  a  covered  screw,  but  differs  in  the  construction  of  its  slide  from  that  previouslj 
described.    A  Kcctional  view  through  tlie  filed  jaw  of  the  swivel-vise  is 
ebowQ  in  Fig.  4181.     The  xpindle  B  passes  through  the  table,  and  is  BC-  ^^- 

Oured  beneath  bj  the  nut,  turned  \>y  the  handle  W. 


Parallel-leif  I'lie.— The  old  fafbioned  leg  vise  consists  of  a  flied  verti- 
cal leg,  usually  attached  to  the  side  of  the  bench,  and  a  movable  leg,  pivot- 
ed between  arms  or  plates  secured  some  distance  down  ou  the  flied  leg.    The  jaws  of  the  viae  are 
hold  apart  by  a  spring,  and  brought  together  by  a  screw  which  is  passeil  through  or  into  a  pivoted 
nut  in  the  fixed  leg.     The  jaws  of  this  viae  are,  however,  not  parallel ; 
*'™  and  to  remedy  this  difficulty  vises  ot  the  type  represented  in  Fig. 

4182  have  been  devincd.  The  engi-aving  shows  on  improved  vise  con- 
Wructed  by  Messrs.  Fisher  &  Norris  ot  Trenton,  X.  J.  It  Is  made  to 
act  parallel  by  causing  the  front  end  of  the  lower  jaw  to  have  the 
same  movement  iu  and  out  with  [he  upper  part,  instead  ot  opening 
oil  a  hinge,  thus  always  bringing  a  square  pull  on  the  thread  of  the 
hack  jaw,  which  therefore  can  be  made  solid  and  immovable  as  the 
vise  itself.  The  "  grip  "  is  obtained  by  the  one  powerful  upper  main 
screw  with  a  lever  ot  liberal  length,  and  the  parallel  movenicnt  is  se- 
cured by  the  nse  of  another  screw  at  the  lower  end,  and  of  the  same 
pitch  as  the  upper  screw,  and  moved  by  it  exactly  the  same  distance 
in  and  out.  This  lower  screw  is  easily  moved,  as  when  screwing  up 
against  a  piece  between  the  jaws  the  tendency  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
J4W  is  to  go  inof  itself,  the  chain  only  regulating  its  moveminL  And 
in  opening  the  vise  there  is  no  ^trnin  on  eithci'  ot  the  screws  there- 
tore  it  is  claimed  that  the  chain  used  to  preserve  uniform  moiemeat 
suffers  no  wear  and  is  as  durable  as  any  other  ]i3rt 

Pipf-Viia  are  of  two  kinds:  those  especially  deigned  tor  thdr 

purpose,  and  pipe-holding  attachments  which  may  be  a|  pliid  to  ordi 

nary  visc3.     Figs.  4183  and  4184   represent  a  vise  ot   the  first  class, 

.. ,    manufactured  by  D.  i^aunders'  Sons  of  Yonkere,  N   \      In  Fig  4183 

the  vise  is  shown  bioged  so  that  it  may  be  set  at  any  angle  and  m  Fio 

4184  it  is  secured  in  a  fixed  fi-ame.    The  jaws  are  mode  V-3h^Ed,and  are  serrated  so  as  to  obtain 

a  firm  grasp  of  the  pipe.    The  movable  jaw  is  operated  by  the  screw  as  shown 


Tht  8tephau  Parailtl  VUe,  manufactured  b;  the  Stephens  Patent  Viae  Company  of  N'qw  York,  ia 
represented  in  detail  in  Fig.  418S.    In  the  engraving  the  top  of  the  viae  ie  removed  to  ahow  the 
working  parts.    These  consiet  of  a  to^le  G  and  tooth-bar  i,  held  together  b;  a  spring  8.    The 
hook  M  and  cam  C,  on  the  handle  H,  work  the  to(Kle- 
*^^  joint.     A  Bteel  rack  T  ia  inserted  in  the  sliding  bar^A 

The  sliding  bar  ia  here  seen  diaengo)^,  free  to  be  slid 
either  in  or  out.  At  the  first  move  of  the  handle  out- 
ward the  book  M  slips  from  the  tinth  m,  and  the  aprlng 
S  draws  down  upon  a  hook  at  U,  firmlj  settim;  the  tooth- 
bar  t  aeuDsc  the  rack  T ;  aa  the  handle  is  pulled  farther 
outward,  the  cam  ia  brought  to  bear  against  the  ridge  n, 
nearljr  atraighteiung  the  to(:glc,  and  forcing  the  movable 
jaw  with  gi-eat  power  agaioKt  the  object  held.  The  vise 
in  Fig.  4180  ia  abown  with  a  swivel  attachment,  Tbc 
lower  part  of  the  viae  has  a  conii^l  ring^  which  turns 
upon  a  correaponding  conical  ridge  on  the  bed-plate  R. 
A  alight  movement  of  the  handle,  which  turns  upon  a 
bdt  or  stud  fastened  to  the  stock,  serves  to  bind  these  conical  aurfocca  ti^fatl;  together. 
BaWt  Sndden-QHp  Viu,  made  by  the  Charles  Porker  Company  of  Ueriden,  Conn,,  ia  represented 


In  section  in  Flf.  4186.  The  movable  jaw  A  passes  through  the  fixed  jaw  B.  P'n  the  bed-plate, 
above  which  is  a  steel  rack-plate  K  Attached  to  each  side  of  the  rear  end  of  the  lever-handle 
is  &  disk.  These  disks  arc  inserted  In  tbc  outer  end  of  jaw  A,  and  are  held  in  place  by  frictioii- 
strapa  Tsdjusted  bj  the  screws  S.  On  the  inner  portion  of  tlie  diak  ia  a  pin  a,  which  when  the 
lever  is  raised  as  shown  presses  down  the  end  of  the  pivoted  bar  J.  Said  bar  raises  the  toothed 
clutch  O,  diacngaging  the  same  from  the  rack  ff.  Th«  jsw  A  may  then  he  moved  out  or  in  to  adjust 
It  in  contact  wifli  the  ^ork.  When  this  is  done,  the  lover-handle  ia  pushed  down.  The  effect  is  1o 
release  the  lever ./  w  as  to  allow  the  clutch  0  to  drop,  nnd  alao  to  draw  a  bar  D,  which  Is  pivoted  lo 
the  handle-d!*kp,  outward ;  and  thus  the  end  of  the  bar  acts  as  a  wedge  to  push  down  the  togRle-joint 
E,  and  so  to  fon^  the  clutch  O  forward  to  act  n,^nst  :hc  rock-teeth.  As  soon  us  the  lever  is  rajacd 
to  loosen  the  "fiorfc,  the  coiled  spring  L,  acting  on  the  upward-turned  end  of  the  clutch  O,  carries  iLc 
latter  lo  the  rear,  and  so  removes  it  from  tlic  rneli-tecth,  and  at  the  same  time  returns  the  tt^lc- 
joint  to  its  normal  position. 

Viai  Attachwehts  are  eontrivaneea  applied  lo  parallel  vises  to  adapt  them  to  special  varietiea  of 
work.  Fig.  4I8T  repreaenta  the  taper  attachment  (or  irregular  objects  used  with  the  Stephens  viae. 
To  one  jaw  ia  aocured  the  piece  shown  on  the  left,  which  haa  a  aemtcircular  movable  fao^late,  which 
turns  on  its  curved  side  and  thus  adapts  itself  to  the  shape  of  any  object  icseried. 
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Hpe-boldio^  attacbmeDts  are  made  ia  &  Tariety  of  formB.  Fig.  418S  is  tiic  attachoieiit  adaplod  tu 
the  Prentiss  viae.  Tbe  pipe-holding  device  ia  secured  ts  the  curved  plates,  wbicfa  may  tie  adjosicd 
at  any  desired  aaglo. 

WAGOK-BUILDINO.  The  ohief  component  parts  of  vagoos  and  carriaseB  are:  1,  the  body; 
2,  the  vbceU  ;  S,  the  gearing ;  and  i,  (he  top  or  covering. 

L  Boniw. — JSiBftec— For  the  /raroeworli  of  both  wagon-  and  carriage-bodies,  tbe  »sh  {PVaxittiu) 
possesses  evcir  requirement,  being  of  a  light  but  stiff  texture,  easily  seasoned  without  springing, 
retaining  the  shape  given  to  it  by  the  mechanic,  and,  though  coming  under  the  bead  of  hard  woods,  it 
la  so  easily  worked  that  inSnite  varieties  of  shapes  may  be  given  it  without  great  waste  of  time;  more- 
OTcr.  it  has  an  open  grain,  which  gives  a  desirable  foundation  for  gluing.  A  soFt  quality  of  ash  is  pref- 
umble  in  the  caae  of  a  paneled-up  carr(a"e,  whore  a  good  Builace  for  gluing  is  the  chief  requirement ; 
but  in  tbe  case  of  a  curtain-qnarter  camnge  of  any  kind,  the  pillars  should  be  made  of  a  stiRcr  qual- 
ity, to  render  the  body  less  liable  to  spring,  and  to  lessen  Ihe  vibiatioD,  which  is  apt  to  fracture  the 
joints  at  the  arm-rails  in  this  class  of  work.  In  tbe  case  of  the  rockers  or  chief  framing  pieces, 
which  consUtute,  as  it  were,  the  backbone  of  tha  vehicle,  and  also  for  comer-posts  and  seat-fiames, 
the  stiffest  and  best  straight  grained  ash  should  be  employed. 

A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  best  material  fur  the  panicle  of  ctirriage-botlics.  tbe  require- 
laents  being  lightness,  freedom  fi'om  disposition  10  crack,  smoothness  of  surface,  and  size  suffldent 
for  the  widest  panel  without  jointing.  The  timb.;r  seemingly  niling  these  reqniremcnts  most  nearly 
is  the  white  poplor  IPopuluialba),  eummonly  known  as  "  whiicwood,"  which,  though  of  rapid  growth, 
is  Bne  in  texture,  and  retains  its  shape  when  sleimed  and  beat.  It  Is  properly  clsescd  among  the 
soft  woods,  nod  when  well  seasoned  is  durable.  Whitewood  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  body- 
panels  of  American-built  carriages,  an  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of  panels  having  considera- 
ble swell,  as  doo/s,  where  ash  is  preferable.  English  builders,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  mahogany  , 
but  in  the  case  of  n  landau,  coach,  or  brougham,  they  generally  cover  the  quarters  with  uucurricd 
leather,  to  form  a  better  foundation  and  surface  for  the  painting.  For  seat-panels,  whitewood, 
cherry,  and  sycamore  are  nscd,  the  last  two  being  preferred,  as  their  fibre  is  etrooger  than  that  of 
whitewood,  rendering  them  less  liable  to  split  when  screwing  on  Ihe  seal-irons,  and  under  the  strains  ■ 
to  which  they  are  subject. 

11.  Wheels. — Hub  Taaiter. — There  are  several  kinds  of  timber  used  tor  hubs.  The  woods  chiefly 
employed  are  either  sour-gum  (JVyua  tnuUifioTa)  or  the  white  rock-elm  {Ulmut  Ameneatin\  both  of 
which  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  the  best  clui  is  found  on  rocky  and  rougb  soil  in  all  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  and  should  be  carEfuUy  selcL-ted.  A  stick  S  ft.  long  is  about  all  that 
on  be  worked  from  each  tree.  Crrent  care  must  be  taken  in  seasoning,  to  prevent  checking  and 
splitting,  which  will  occur  if  tbe  bark  is  removed  from  the  ends  of  the  stick.  Some,  to  prevent  this 
danger,  steam  the  blocks.  One  cause  of  Ihe  populai-itj  of  elm  bubit  is,  that  the  spokes  may  be  driven 
UghCer  sidewise  than  Can  be  done  with  any  other  wood  used.  Sour^m  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  sweet-gum  or  pepperidge  of  the  North  and  West,  as  it  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  ll 
requires  a  long  time  to  season  thoroughly,  and  a  great  amount  of  care  to  prepare  it  for  the  seasoniui^. 
The  outer  bark  must  be  removed,  leaving  the  liber  or  inner  bark  on  to  prevent  checking ;  and  a  fi-ae 
eirculatioD  of  air  must  be  allowed  to  keep  the  sheds  ventil»lE»l  where  it  is  piled,  or  "doting"  food 
cets  in ;  but  when  perfectly  dried,  it  will  last  tor  years  without  losing  ita  qualities.    It  Is  of  very 


11M. 


4in. 


3fr 'f&^ 


line  grain,  and  so  interlocked  in  growth  that  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  split  it.    Falling  to  secure 
these  woods,  hard  while  biivh,  locust,  black  walnut,  or  white  oak  may  be  used  for  hubs. 

ProporUoiuof  Hubi. — We  have  selected  a  few  patterns  of  hubs  now  used.    Fig.4160  shows  a  very 
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popnUr  itjle,  alte  4^  x  7  In.      It  is  »  good,  Btrong  pitleru,  and  biB  at  leait  tbm-fourtba  t»di  wood 

from  face  of  forward  spoke  to  be^nnlog  of  first  bead ;  not  lesa  tbaa  this  amoimt  should  be  given  in 

making  an;  design  for  beading,    fig.  4190  shows  a  hub  of  the  same  dimensioDB,  wltli  tuck  band 

reduced  to  allow  for  fancj  work,  makiog  a  weak 

4'^'  *^^  foundatioD.    The  amount  of  end  grain  exposed, 

^ ! ^ .,.^  t<^elhcr  with  the  leTertge  of  the  spokcB,  renders 

r-in                     [~|       --rfl                Tl      *'■'*  '"■'*  '^'7  '"'*'"  ^  ■"*"  ""*  crack.    The  hub 
J                                rii  shown  in  Kg.  4191  bait,  in  tbe  emaller  dxee,  ail 

^[j^ II  I the  e]en»ent«  of  ttrength  necessary ;  siie  *xtf 

^11  Tlrlr  '"-     ^''=-  ^^*^  ■'""'*  '*'*  P'"'"  ''"''■  ""**  "**** 

I  M  for  iight  siiee.     It  is  not  a  strong  pattern,  on  ac- 

— Ill  _j_J   ^"^HJ  _|    I      count  of  the  slope  of  the  curre  carried  to  the 

i  "^  — I front  spoke  ;   in  rmall  sizes  this  objection  de- 

ci'easee.  Fi)^.  4198  and  4194  show  the  American 
and  Eogliah  patterns  In  coutrast,  Fig.  4193  being  the  regular  6x8  inch  American  hub,  tbe  other  tlie 
same  uie  from  the  factory  of  a  Loodon  coach-builder.  The  hub  marked  Fig  4194  would  not  last 
in  this  climate,  with  so  much  end  exposure  and  so  little  solid  support  in  front  of  the  spokes.  Fig. 
4196  allows  a  full  hub,  and  Fig.  41SS  a  aectkinsl  view  of  it  cut  longitudinallj  through  the  centre. 

4i«B.  n». 


Qt 


SroEK.— For  spokes,  either  hickory  or  oak  may  be  employed,  the  former  being  ofpecially  adapted 
for  llgbt  wheels  and  the  latter  for  the  heavy  grades.  As  the  siie  of  a  wheel  is  written  by  giving  the 
dte  of  the  spoke,  we  will  give  as  an  eismple  a  spoke  that  measures  one  b(A  acrors  the  shoulder* 
(sec  Fig.  4197).  For  ease  in  reference  we  bare  divided  this  spoke  into  the  following  parts  :  .^,  tenon; 
B,  shoulder ;  C,  thront ;  D,  body  ;  E,  face ;  F,  back  ;  6,  end.  This  drawing  is  made  to  scole,  and 
the  written  meaaurements  are  consequently  not  necessary.  A  spoke  of  these  relstive  dimensions 
will  stand,  without  deflecting,  an  average  of  750  lbs.  direct  end-pres&ure,  and  about  200  lbs.  in  tbe 
direction  of  end-thrust  or  lateral  strain. 

Rim. — The  rims  of  wheels  are  also  made  from  either  bietorj  or  oak,  and  are  bent  to  shape  by 
machines  specially  designed  for  that  purpose,  those  most  in  use  being  known  u  the  Reynolds  and 
Blanchanl  machines,  illustratioDs  and  deE'criptions  of  which  may  be  found  in  Tht  Bub,  ii.,  888. 

PATMraD  Wnnu. — Large  numbers  of  patented  wheels  are  in  use,  which  demand  brief  mention. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes :  1.  Those  having  the  Bm^es  ot  iron  cast  separately, 
and  forced  upon  tbe  hub  after  the  spokes  (whirh  have  short  lenons)  have  been  driven;  the  spokes 
form  a  solid  arch  around  tl>e  huh,  to  accomplish  which  requires  that  each  wheel  should  have  two 
more  spokes  than  the  plain  wheel.  2.  Those  which  are  msdo 
with  a  band  of  iron  around  the  bub,  through  which  are  "cored" 
the  mortises  ;  this  band  is  forced  upon  the  bub  before  the  latter 
Is  mortised,  the  spokes  being  driven  through  the  morUses  in  the 
band  into  the  wood  of  the  hub. 

III.  Giiamas. — The  principal  parts  of  the  gearing  of  a  ve- 
hicle are  the  axles,  springs,  flflh-wbeel,  and  shafts. 

Axles. — Numerous  patterns  of  axles  are  in  use,  more  or  less 
simple  in  construction,  and  adapted  for  diffecent  varieties  of 
woriL  To  understand  the  distinctions  between  the  dosses,  a  tew 
definitions  aro  necessary.  The"»rm"  or  "spindle"  is  that  por- 
Uon  of  the  end  or  on  nxle  which  slips  into  tbe  hub-box,  and  on 
which  the  wheel  revolves.  The  "  box  "  is  a  cylindrical  metal 
tube  fitted  into  the  centre  of  the  wheel-hub,  forming  (he  sheath 
within  which  the  axle-arm  revolves.  The  "  Ekein  "  is  a  strip  of 
iron  Imbedded  into  the  upper  or  lower  surface  of  a  wooden  aiie- 
arm,  serving  as  a  protection  against  wear  from  the  hub-box. 
The  "collar"  is  a  projection  on  the  end  of  the  axle-bed,  fonniiv 
tbe  bearing  against  which  the  hub-box  wears.  The  "  nut-axle" 
is  one  in  which  the  box  is  secured  to  the  axle-arm  by  a  nut  In- 
stead of  a  Imch-pin.  The  "  thimble*kein  axle  "  is  a  variety  of 
tbe  single-nut  axle,  (he  arm  of  which  is  cast  hollow,  to  admit  a 
wooden  axle-tree.  The  "  mail  axle  "  is  one  in  which  tbe  box  is 
_  secured  to  the  hub  by  three  bolts,  running  through  the  hub  and 

Into  a  fiange  at  the  back  of  the  collar;  so  named  from  its  fre- 
quent use  on  the  old  English  mail  vehicles.  The  "  half-patent  axle  "  is  a  variation  from  the  old 
"patent-screw  axle,"  having  a  ringle  nut  on  the  end,  and  (be  box  covering  the  cnllar.  The  ao- 
called  "Colliuge  axle"  (named  after  the  English  inventor)  is  the  most  complicated  and  complete  of 
(be  axles,  and  is  specialty  adapted  for  the  heavier  grades  of  pleasure  carriages.     Its  features  are : 
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>  large  ci^lUr,  i^dbC  and  wittiio  wbicb  tbe  box  reTolvea ;  rrcaenilly  a  parallel  ano  ;  a  alide,  againet 
which  the  recesB  m  front  of  the  box  I'unB;  the  appHcaUoD  of  both  i^t-  and  left-haod  auts,  giving 
■ddWMMl  au—akj ;  and  th«  use  of  a  iincti-pln  in  oooncctioa  with  tlio  outs.    A  "  cranked  utie  "  is 
one  whose  bed  ia  itfuotd  oi  bent  down,  in  order  to 
allow  the  bodj  to  be  hung  low.  4IW. 

AileB  are  seldom  forged  in  the  cairi^e-  ar  wagaik- 
shop,  but  are  supplied  by  manofauturcrs  makiDg  them 
a  epeciulty. 

Rubber  cushions  arc  used  in  hube  with  considerable 
advantage  in  lenseaing  the  shacks  and  Tlbralioni  to 
which  Tchiclea  are  subjected,  tig.  il'iS  represents  a 
section  of  a  hub  provided  with  euch  cushions.  Tlils 
device  is  termed  the  rubber-cushioned  aile,  and  is 
manufactured  by  the  Kubber-Cusbioned  Axle  Connpa- 
Dj  of  New  York.  The  cushions  surround  the  aile-box 
and  ara  imliedded  in  tbe  hub.  Thdr  forma  for  two 
classes  of  axles  are  shown  in  seMion  in  t'igs.  4196  and 
4200.     Tbej  are  claimed  greatly  to  reduce  wear  and  tear,  and  to  render  the  rehicle  earicr  to  draw. 

Sfbimos. — The  varieties  of  springs  most  in  use  are  known  an  the  sfde4>ar  (mainly  for  bu^fiea],  el- 
liptic, baU-elliptic,  and  C  springs,  names  that  are  self-descriptive  of  (heir  form ;  the  double-sospen- 


Bion,  being  a  ootnbinaiiaa  oi'  elliptic  and  C  springs;  and  the  platform-xpring,  illustrated  by  Pig. 
4S0I,  of  which  a  writer  in  The  Hu'i  gives  the  following  description  :  "  ^Vhen  wa  reach  the  heavier 
grades  of  platform  vcliicle.t,'we  arc  compelled  to  use  three-quarter  elliptic  side-^p^ing^>,  combined 
with  transverse  or  cross  springa,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4S0S,  in  which  a  shows  the  upper  aeclion,  b  the 
lower  section,  c  the  head,  d  the  shackle,  and  s  secdon  of  cross-spring. 
'Ml'  Tills  will  be  found  tbe  best  combination  tor  the  back  geaiiiig  of  all  ve- 

a  iiicles  having  the  front  axle  shorlci'  than  the  back,  its  advantages  over 

^^^"^  plain  elliptic^  being  its  greater  elasticity  and  strength,  the  concnesions 

b.;ias  more  widely  distributed,  and  the  body  consequently  remaining  mora 
nearly  In  Its  normal  position.  Bj  applying  plalfonn-ipringa,  we  gain  a 
further  advantage,  in  securing  three  bearings  tor  the  body  upon  the 
gearing.  Instead  of  two  as  with  elliptics,  and  allowing  a  reducUon  in  the 
number  of  plataa  and  in  the  weight  of  the  ateeL  The  latter  stntcracnt  will  be  best  illuatraled  by 
Riving  a  few  Bgures.  With  elliptic  spriugn  38  or  39  in.  long,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use,  for  a  lan- 
dau, Sve  heavy  plates  of  Il-inch  steel;  while  with  platform-aprlnga  we  could  use  aloei  I^  inch  wide, 
increasing  the  length  at  the  same  time  lo  43  in.,  using  four  i)1ates  ranging  from  No  3  to  No.  4  stee!, 
while  the  cross-aprine  would  be  made  with  three  plates  of  heavy  or  four  plates  of  li^ht  steel." 

Tlic  same  writer,  lli\  J.  L.  H.  Moaier.  gives  the  following  sii^eBtions  Upon  the  manufacture  of 
springs,  in  an  essay  which  was  awarded  a  first  prize  by  the  Carriage  liullders'  National  Association : 
"  The  first  operation  in  making  springs  Is  to  cut  the  steel  by  power-shears,  which  clip  It  into  tbe 
proper  lengths  without  blow  or  shock.  The  points  of  the  leaves  are  drawn  by  pos^g  through  ec- 
centric rollers,  which  secures  uniformity  in  the  taper,  and  does  not  injure  tbe  atrucluru  of  the  steel. 
The  next  operation  ia  welding  on  the  heads.  These  are  forged,  rights  and  leftv,  and  welded  to  the 
head-plate  in  their  proper  position,  by  means  of  two  borimntal  liammen  welding  the  aides,  and  a 
vertical  hammer  welding  the  fiat  surface  of  iho  steel,  and  at  the  aame  ti[ue  shaping  the  head  to  fit 
the  'filler.'  This  ia  a  msrkcd  improvement  over  tbe  old  way  of  welding  a  clip-liig  on  each  side  of 
the  plate,  turaing  a  heal  in  tbe  visii,  and  forming  it  by  means  of  a  falling  hummer  and  bottom 
Bwedge. 

"  Fi^.  iidi  to  420S  show  various  parts  of  the  spring-    V'tg.  4202  represents  the  '  French  head  ' :  a, 
the  head ;  &,  section  of  the  plate ;  c,  the  end  of  the  head  on  tbe  plate.     By  the  use  of  this  bead 
much  of  the  elasticity  oF  the  main  plate  is  sacrificed,  and  frac- 
ture Is  liable  at  the  point  marked  c,  or  near  that  point.     Fig,  4)03.  4  OS. 
4303  shows  the  so-called  'button-bead,'  as  used. on  full  elliptics:           ^-tT-*^"                ^^— "" 
■     ■      ■     '         ■■        •     ■  ■        ■" a^                 arf^ 


a,  the  head  ;  b.  section  of  plate.     This  bead  docs  not  limit  the 

action  of  the  plate  nor  weaken  it  (as  does  the  '  French  bead '), 

unless  it  is  burdened  with  an  excessive  weight,  in  which  caiMS        .jt*"*^  a^  4*05- 

fracture  ia  lisble  at  or  near  the  point  where  the  head  and  pintc     o  O^^j  "^'"^■•^td  b 

are  united.     For  all  ordinary  purgioses  this  class  of  heads  will  be 

found  well  suited.     The  only  substitute  that  wp  can  recommend  in  place  of  the  last  desciibcd  is  the 

'  Berlin  or  German  bead,'  Hg.  4S04 :  a,  the  head  ;  c,  section  of  plate :  b,  point  of  connection  between 

the  two.     By  the  use  of  this  head  the  centre  of  the  plate  is  brought  on  a  line  with  tbe  centre  of  the 

bolt-hole.     Fig,  420a  represents  a  section  of  the  lower  half  of  the  spring  witli  the  same  '  Berlin 

tkead' ;  a,  head  ot  filler;  b,  section  of  the  p'atc.     As  in  case  of  the  upper  section,  the  centre  of  tbe 
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pl&te  is  nearly  in  line  with  the  centre  of  the  bolt-hole.  Fig.  4206  shows  a  half  section  of  this  spring, 
with  the  upper  and  lower  plates  joined  :  a,  the  head  ;  6,  upper  plate ;  r,  lower  plate ;  d^  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ellipse,  which  in  this  spring  is  traer  than  in  any  other,  allowing  the  plates  to  touch  only 

at  the  point  d, 

^'^'  .         **  To  make  the  filler  or  head  of  the  bottom  plate,  the  best  method  is  to  make  a 

solid  eye,  and  drill  the  hole  for  the  bolt.  The  bolt  should  fit  as  closely  as  an  axle- 
arm  fits  its  box.  In  fitting  the  filler  iu  the  head,  care  should  be  taken  to  allow  a 
.  clear  space  between  the  tiller  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate,  to  prevent  the 
{^rinding  of  the  head  on  the  filler.  The  sharp  comers  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
filler  should  be  icmoved,  to  prevent  the  filler  from  severing  the  inner  poition  of  the  head  where 
welded  to  the  plate,  thereby  avoiding  the  liability  of  loose  or  broken  ears,  which  not  infrequently 
occur  when  the  fitting  is  imperfect. 

**  An  elastic  hickory  bow  forms  a  good  model  for  the  taper  which  should  be  ^iven  to  spring-platea. 
In  Fig.  4207,  a  indicates  the  end,  and  b  the  centre.  Uere  we  find  a  gradual  taper  from  centre  to 
point.  The  spacing  and  taper  of  the  points  should  be  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible,  after  placing  the  first  plate  upon  the  main  piate,  and  so  drawn  as  4S07. 

to  produce  a  true  taper  throughout.  The  effect  of  irregular  tapering  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4208,  in  which  a  shows  the  head,  and  b  the  centre.  We  find, 
with  such  a  spring  as  this,  that  when  weight  is  applied  the  spring  ic  liable 
to  assume  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  4209. 

*^  With  a  view  to  increase  the  elasticity  of  springs,  spring-steel  is  made  of 
such  a  shape  as  to  reduce  the  friction  of  the  bearing  surfaces  to  a  minimum, 
by  making  the  steel  slightly  concaved ;  this  concave  shape  gives  a  bearing 
on  the  edges  of  the  plates.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  fit  two  spring-plates  together  so  that  daylight 
may  not  be  seen  between  the  plates,  but  they  should  be  fitted  as  closely  as  possible.  To  accomplish 
this,  *  file-fitting^  was  introduced;  but  this  process  has  some  cbjections,  increasing  the  bearing  sur- 
faces and  consequently  the  friction,  and  also  adding  materially  to  the  cxponFe.  Others  grind  the 
surface  of  the  plates,  on  the  principle  that  smoothness  of  surface  must  allow  easier  action  and  con- 
sequently greater  elasticity.  If,  however,  we  simply  remove  the  scales  produced  by  frequent  heat- 
ing, and  coat  the  bearing  surfaces  with  graphite,  the  same  end  is  attained  with  better  results. 

*'  The  process  of  '  water-tempering  *  springs  is  not  i*eliable,  and  the  action  of  water  upon  heated 
metals  is  more  or  less  harmful,  where  elasticity  ift  aimed  at.  Water  is  productive  of  oxides,  which 
are  injurious  to  all  metals.  Oil,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  may  not  eocl  the  outer  surface  as  quickly 
as  water,  is  more  penetrating  in  its  effects,  and  thei-cby  renders  the  metal  more  homogeneous  through- 
out. Linseed  oil  possesses  all  the  requisite  qualities  for  tempering  spring-plates.  The  fire  or  furnace 
for  heating  the  plates  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  a  direct  blast  upon  the  plates ;  for  ij' 
the  heat  be  generated  by  the  ordinary  method,  the  metal  is  liable  to  be  oxidized  to  a  point  where  see 
ria  would  set  in,  which  could  not  be  corrected. 

**  Of  the  various  grades  of  steel  employed  for  springs,  I  prefer  that  known  as  *  Greaves^s  Swedes 
steel.'  While  cast  steel  may  answer  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  where  elasticity  is  not  required  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  it  should  not  be  used  for  springs,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  its  fibre  and 
consequent  lack  of  elastic  strength. 

"  The  best  method  of  securing  a  correct  action  of  springs  is  the  proper  graduating  of  the  plates. 
A  spring  with  its  plates  properly  graduated,  from  its  main  plate  to  its  shortest  one,  if  otherwise  well 
constructed,  is  better  fitted  to  sustain  weight  and  to  impart  elasticity  than  one  of  even  calibre 
throughout.** 

The  side-bar  spring,  peculiar  to  buggies,  will  be  spoken  of  more  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  working  drawings  of  a  buggy  presented  farther  on. 

The  class-names  of  vehicles  are  frequently  preceded  by  an  adjective  descriptive  of  their  spring  sus- 
pension, giving  rise  to  a  large  number  of  convenient  terms,  such  as  **  side-bar  buggy,**  *^  double-sus- 
pension landau,**  **  C-spring  coach,**  "  platform  wagon,*'  etc.,  which  are  self-explanatory. 

Fifth- Wheels. — The  fifth- wheel  or  circle  of  a  carriage  consists  of  two  hori- 

4310.  zontal  metal  circles  or  sections  of  a  cii'cle  (or  one  of  metal  and  one  of  wood), 

j^BB9^^^^^^        placed  between  the  upper  and  lower  sections  of  the  front  gearing,  and  gen- 

rT^^^^^^^^    crally  connected  with  these  parts  by  a  king-bolt ;  these  plates,  revolving  one 

^B^  nf*    upon  the  other,  allow  the  axle  to  turn  laterally,  and  thus  change  the  line  of 

wT^  g\  •    motion.     Some  fifth-wheels  consif^t  of  two  full  circles,  but  there  are  also 

W  "        " half-circle,**  "three-quarter,**  " P,"  and  " elliptical  '*  fifth-wheels.    Fig.  4210 

V  illustrates  a  buggy  fifth-wheel  made  of  elcven-sixteenth-inch  Norway  iron,  and 

having  a  diameter  of  12  inches. 

IV.  Construction  of  a  Squark-box  Buggt. — Having  now  defined  all  the  principal  constituents  cf 
wheeled  vehicles,  we  select  for  careful  analysis  the  square-box  buggy,  or  road-wagon,  the  typical 
American  vehicle,  of  which  Fig.  4211  presents  a  side  view ;  Fig.  4212,  a  half  view  of  the  front ;  Fig. 
4213,  a  half  view  of  the  back;  Fig.  4214,  a  half  view  of  the  ground-plan,  looking  down  upon  the 
vehicle;  and  Fig.  4215,  a  half  view  of  the  ground-plan,  looking  up  from  the  bottom.  We  give 
below  a  full  description  of  the  manner  in  which  a  buggy  of  this  kind  is  commonly  constructed,  the 
dimensions  being  furnished  by  J.  L.  H.  Mosier,  foreman  smith  with  Brewster  k  Co.  of  Broome  st.. 
New  York : 

Woodwork  or  Body. — For  the  rockers  and  framework  of  the  body,  use  ash.  For  some  portions 
of  bodies,  as  the  drop-front,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  sustaining  power  of  the  I'ockers  by  plating 
them  on  the  inner  sides  with  iron  plates,  known  as  **  rocker-plates,**  secured  to  the  rockers  by  wood- 
screws.  The  dimensions  of  the  framework  may  be  varied  somewhat,  accoi'ding  to  the  size,  weight, 
and  capacity  of  the  wagon ;  the  capacity  of  the  wagon  before  us  being  two  persons,  tcgether  weighing 
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:.2S  \b».  The  rocken  maj  be  made  1^  to  1[  in.  wide  uid  1^  M  1)  in.  deep,  and  the  bade  end-bar  of 
the  aome  dimeoeions ;  but  Increase  the  iridth  of  ihe  front  end-bar  bj  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  afford 
Knppoil  for  gecuiing  the  feet  of  the  daeber,  and  also  far  the  foot-rail,  or  iron  rod  proteoting  the  front 


panel  from  the  feet.  Tlie  eomer-posta  are  halved  into  the  rockers,  being  of  the  lame  width  ae  the 
latter,  and  threc-quartera  of  an  inch  thick.  The  front  corner-postft  are  left  flat,  to  afford  a  eurfacc 
on  which  to  secure  the  dasher  ;  while  the  back  comer-poets  are  concaved  to  conform  to  the  thicknees 
of  the  panels.  The  seat-poata,  or  "  upri^lits,"  arc  fmmed  Into  Ihc  rockers,  and  left  Sat  on  the  out- 
side and  concaved  on  the  inner  surface.  For  the  seat-frame  use  ash,  and  for  the  panels  of  the  mat 
whilewood,  cherry,  or  sycamore.  The  dimensions  of  the  bod;  ore  dejiendent  upon  acveral  condi- 
tions, includii^  comfort,  symmetcy,  and  the  desired  weight  imd  carrying  capadty.  The  length  of 
the  boi  may  vary  from  4  ft.  to  4  ft.  4  in.,  and  the  width  from  IT  in.  (the  narrowest  ounsistent  with 
comfort  for  two  persons)  to  S2  in.  The  depth  of  the  side  panels  may  vary  from  4  to  10  in.  The 
djjtanc;  from  the  bottom  boirdslo  the  tap  of  the  seat-frame  is  commonly  Hxcd  at  IS  in.;  and  that 
from  the  front  of  the  seal-frame  to  the  front  panel  at  24  In.,  which  Is  necessary  to  afford  aufflcicnt 
foot-  and  leg-room. 

Kor  the  liody  panels  use  whitewood,  three-eighths  inch  nt  base,  and  one-quarter  or  flre-slilecnihn 
inch  at  top,  secured  at  the  comers  bv  anj^le-inms  rcjtin^  on  the  upper  surface.  Halve  or  mitre  the 
panels  at  the  comers,  and  then  glue  them  to  the  rockers,  comer-posts,  and  eeaUpoeu,  Secure  them 
additionally  to  the  rockers  by  wood-screws,  No.  10  standard,  the  [laneU  bdnc  oountersunk  to  permit 
of  CDiering  the  scrsw-heads  with  wooden  plugs  or  otherwise.  The  Bcat-riscr  Is  next  added,  or  this 
mar  be  made  in  one  piece  with  the  side  panel,  as  is  pi-efifrable. 

The  beat  builders  do  not  make  the  box-body  perfectly  rectangular,  as  the  following  variations  have 
been  found  to  give  a  more  attractive  appearance :  The  width  at  the  top  should  exceed  that  at  the 
bottom  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  an  loch,  and  the  length  at  the  top  should  be  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  or  more  greater  than  at  the  bottom. 

The  rockers  are  rabbeted  out  on  the  under  inside  surface,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  bottom 
boards  o'  whitewood  or  pine,  the  latter  being  u-iually  sevcn-^liteenths  of  an  inch  tbick ;  these  are 
fastened  to  the  rockers  by  cloul-niiils  or  Bcn'wa,  and  for  further  security  a  stiip  of  ash,  li  x  f  lu., 
is  attached  beneath  ihem. 

In  planning  the  seal-rramc,  allow  in  in.  seat-room  for  each  person  in  the  flnislicd  vehicle.  The 
usual  height  of  the  eeit-.iides  is  n  or  S  j  in.  at  the  front,  increasing  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  nn 
inch  at  the  back ;  and  the  flare  of  tbc  seat-sides  is  such  as  to  make  them  from  2  j  to  3  in,  wider  at 
top  tliBn  at  bottom.  The  front  end  of  the  sent-^ide  is  usually  beveled  bnck  from  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  o^  an  inch,  and  the  back  from  2  to  31  in.  The  seat-paucis  arc  from  one-half  to  thrce-quar 
ten  of  au  inch  thick,  and  ash  blocks  arc  glued  in  at  the  comers. 

Woodwork  or  Geahino  — For  the  woodwork  of  the  gearing  the  best  qualities  of  timber  should  be 
selected,  using  elm  or  locust  for  the  hubs,  and  second-growth  hickory  for  the  spoke?,  rims,  side-bars, 
cross-t>ars,  hcad-bloeh,  reaches,  sprin|;-bars,  axle-beds,  and  thiils.  The  dodge  commonly  given  to  the 
spokes  of  bn^'gy-whecls  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  ;  and  the  dish,  when  tired,  varies  according  to  the 
size  of  the  wheel,  from  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  the  standard  for  the  lightest,  up  to  half  an  Inch 
for  the  heavier.  The  average  height  of  huggy-whcels  is  S  ft.  10  in,  for  the  front,  and  4  ft.  {  in.  tor 
the  back.  Arch  the  axle-beds  about  half  nn  inch.  Either  a  single  or  double  resch  may  be  used,  con- 
necting the  ailes ;  but  the  double  reach,  as  shown  in  the  accompanyini;  plate,  is  the  standard  for 
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Bquare-box  buggies :  dimcnsioDB,  seven-cigbths  of  an  incb  wide  by  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep,  and  of 
sufficient  length  to  malce  the  distance  between  the  springs  an  inch  and  a  half  greater  than  the  lengih 
of  the  body  for  balf-elliptics,  and  4  in.  longer  than  the  body  when  full  eUiptics  are  used.  The  ob- 
ject of  using  tills  double  reach  is  to  avoid  extra  weight  in  the  other  parts,  and  to  make  the  gear- 
ing more  secure  throughout,  iron  being  entirely  dispensed  with  excepting  in  the  head-plate  connection, 
the  back  couplmg,  and  the  two  short  side-stays.  The  front  ends  of  the  reaches  are  framed  or  mor- 
tised  into  the  head-block,  where  they  are  secui'ed  by  a  plate ;  and  the  back  ends  are  secured  by  the 
two  stays  already  mentioned  and  by  couplings. 

Suspension. — The  body  illustrated  Is  hung  on  side-bars,  as  is  now  common  with  vehicles  made  with 
half-elliptic  springs.  The  bars  are  made  of  the  best  second-growth  hickoij,  locust,  or  ash,  and  se- 
cured to  the  half-springs  by  clips.  The  length  of  the  bars  is  measured  from  the  outer  sides  of  the 
springs,  and  1-^  in.  is  added  to  each  end  to  allow  for  finish :  width  of  bar  at  centre,  1^  in. ;  depth,  1^ 
in.  at  centre,  tapering  to  1  x  j-  in.  at  the  ends,  and  rounded  on  the  upper  surface.  These  side-bars 
are  elastic,  and,  in  connection  with  the  transverse  ci'oss-springs,  give  an  easy  motion,  similar  to  that 
of  elliptic  springs,  but  without  the  recoil  of  the  latter ;  moreover,  with  side-bars  the  body  can  be 
hung  much  lower  than  with  elliptics. 

Two  cross-bars  are  shown  beneath  the  body,  secured  to  the  side-bars  by  clips ;  the  body  rests  upcn 
these  cross-bars,  and  is  securely  attached  to  them  by  bolts  passing  through  the  rockeis  and  bars. 
The  degree  of  elasticity  of  the  side-bars  depends  largely  upon  the  location  of  the  cross-bars,  which 
should  be  about  Id  in.  apart,  and  with  the  back  bar  1-^  in.  nearer  the  back  spring  than  the  front  bar 
is  to  the  front  spring ;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  loaded  body  being  about  that  distance  back  of  the 
centre. 

The  shafts,  cot  shown  in  the  cut,  have  the  following  dimenEions:  size  at  the  cross-bar,  IjxH 
in.,  tapered  to  the  front  to  ^  in.,  and  to  the  back  to  1-|^  in. ;  length  forwaitl  of  bar,  6  ft.  6  in. ; 
back  of  bar,  14  in.,  curved  down  10  in.,  the  points  being  bent  outwardly  to  prevent  interference 
with  the  harness ;  distance  between  points,  24  in. ;  distance  between  back  ends,  88  in.  or  more,  to 
suit  length  of  axle ;  bar,  1}  x  1^  in. ;  length  of  whiffietrce  equal  to  distance  between  shafts,  outside 
to  inside. 

Ironwork  or  Gearing. — The  iron  parts  of  the  gearing  are  few  in  number  and  simple  in  construc- 
tion. Several  varieties  of  king-bolts  are  in  use,  the  most  commop  being  the  "clip  king-bolt,'^  consist- 
ing of  a  stem  passing  through  the  head-block  and  spring,  secured  by  a  nut  bearing  on  spring,  with  the 
clip  portion  encircling  the  axle-bed,  and  secured  by  yoke  and  nuts.  The  saddle-clips,  whose  shape 
is  well  known,  are  made  with  the  object  of  securing  the  springs  without  passing  bolts  through  the 
axle ;  and  the  heel-clips  or  couplings  serve  to  connect  the  back  end  of  the  perches  with  the  back 
axle-bed.    The  stays  and  steps  require  no  special  description. 

For  full  particulars  regarding  the  di£feient  grades  of  iron  and  steel  used  for  carriages,  and  their 
special  adaptation,  see  report  by  J.  L.  H.  Mosier  in  The  Bubj  viii.,  133,  upon  tests  made  by  him  at 
the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines. 

Works  for  Reference, — "  Argentoratensis  de  Re  Vehiculari  Tetenim,"  Joannis  Schefferi,  Frankfort, 
1671  (doubtless  the  oldest  existing  work  on  this  subject);  ^^Vchiculus  Antiquorum,**  Pyrrhus  LigO' 
rius  Neapolitanus,  Frankfort,  1700;  **  Designs  of  Carriages,"  Van  Westerhout,  Bome,  1687;  '*Die 
Wagen  and  Fahrwerke  der  Griechen  und  Romer,"  Ginzrot,  Munich,  1817;  WagenbaU'Zeitwig^ 
Meitinger,  Munich,  1864  H  mo.;  "Erklarung  des  Pariser  Kastenplanes,*'  Meitinger,  2d  edition, 
Berlin,  1864;  **L'Art  du  Menuisier-Carrossier,"  Roubo  fils,  Paris,  1771;  M&rcure  Univeraeif  Ken^, 
Guillon,  and  Smith,  Paris,  1849-'67;  Le  Guide  du  Carrosiifi\  Thomas,  Paris;  Album  pour  Jk*- 
sins  de  Voftures^  Thomas,  Paris;  "Trait4  de  Menuiserie  en  Voitures,"  Thomas,  Paris,  1877;  "Ma- 
nuel  Complet  du  Peintre  en  Equipages,"  Gastellicr,  Paris,  1868;  **Lc  Camet  du  Peintre  en  Vci- 
tures,"  Thomas  and  Gastellier,  Paris ;  "  Album  Exposition  Univei-selle,  Paris,  1867,"  Thomas,  Paris, 
1868 ;  "  Works  of  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,"  including  "  The  Worid  Runncs  on  Wheels,  or 
Oddes  betwixt  Carts  and  Coaches,"  London,  1 630 ;  "  Treatise  on  Carriages  and  Harness,"  Felton,  Lon- 
don, 1796;  "Essay  on  the  Construction  of  Roads  and  Carnages,"  Edgeworth,  London,  1818  ;  "Con- 
struction of  Wheel  Carriages,"  Frcy,  London,  1820;  "English  Pleasure  Carriages,"  Adams,  London, 
1887;  "English  Carriages,"  Foirholt,  in  London  Art  Journal^  1847;  "Report  of  Juries,  London 
Exhibition,"  London,  1861 ;  "Artisans'  Report  on  Paris  Exposition,  1867,"  London,  1867  ;  "Report 
on  Carriages  and  Wheelwrights*  Work,  Paris  Exhibition,  1867,"  Hooper,  London,  1868;  "Reports 
of  the  Juries  on  the  Dublin  International  Exhibition,  1866,"  Hooper,  Dublin,  1866 ;  "Report  on  Car- 
nages at  the  London  International  Exhibition,  1878,"  Hooper,  London,  1878 ;  "  Publication  of  Carriage 
Drawings,"  Dick,  London ;  "  Notes  and  Reports  on  Carriages,"  Hooper,  London,  1876  ;  "  Notes  on  the 
Construction  of  Carriages,"  Richardson,  York,  1876;  "History  of  Coaches,"  Thrupp,  London  and 
New  York,  1877 ;  "Book  of  the  Horse,"  Sidney,  London;  TJte  Coach-Makers^  MagaaxM^  edited  by 
C.  W.  Saladee,  Cincinnati,  1 866-*68 ;  succeeded  by  Tike  New  York  Coaeh-Makerif  Magazine^  edited 
by  E.  M.  Stratton,  New  York,  1868-*70 ;  succeeded  by  TJie  Hub,  edited  by  George  W.  W.  Houghton, 
New  York,  1870  et  seq.  ;  The  Harness  and  Cartnage  Journal,  edited  by  William  N.  Fitzgerald,  New 
York,  1867  et  seq. ;  The  Carriage  Montfdy,  edited  by  I.  D.  Ware,  Philadelphia,  1868  et  seq.  ;  The  Hub 
Almanac,  annual,  New  York,  1874  et  seq. ;  Hai-ness  and  Carriage  Journal  Almanac,  annual.  New  York, 
1878  et  seq.  ;  "  Book  of  530  Carriage  Drafts,"  Hub  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  1874 ;  "  Draft- 
Book  of  Centennial  Carriages,"  Houghton,  New  York,  1876 ;  "  Annual  Reports  of  the  Conventions  of 
the  Carriage-Builders'  National  Association,"  New  York,  1878  etscq.  ;  "  Report  on  Carriages,  Harness, 
and  Carriage  Materials  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876,"  Guict,  New  York,  1877 ;  "  The  World 
on  Wheels,"  Stratton,  New  York,  1878.  G.  W.  W.  H. 
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WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS. 


1  the  United  Stales  and  in  Europe,  is 


esoapcment,  eueh  u  la  now  made  in  the  beat  watch  factorim 
repreaentod  in  Fig.  4316.  It  U  placed  between 
two  pUtea  of  brass,  the  under  one,  called  the  pll- 
lar-plate,  being  an  endre  circle,  widle  the  upper 
pUte.  whieb  ia  removed  in  the  figure,  maj  be 
either  one-quarter,  one-half,  tbree^unnere,  or 
full  plate.  In  many  Buropean  watchea  the  up- 
per plate  ia  almost  entirtlj  replaced  hy  wbal  are 
called  bridge! — pieces  which  are  screwed  to  the 
pillar-plate  and  have  anna  which  project  far 
enough  to  receive  tlie  arbors  of  the  wheele.  Tbe 
barrel  b,  wblcfa  oontaina  tbe  main-spring,  has  the 
great  wheel  placed  around  it,  instead  of  being 

placed  upon  a  fusee  and  driven  by  a  chain  wound  I 

a[>oD  the  barrel,  as  represented  in  Fig.  4 SIT,  and 
which  is  alill  the  construction  in  most  English 
watches.  Of  cDUTBc  the  tension  of  the  apriniz 
becomes  leas  as  it  uncoils ;  but  If  tbe  coil  is  of 
considerable  Ictrgth,  the  variation  need  not  be 
great,  and  bj  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  balance 
ia  oomplctcl]'  coiintcrectcd.  One  end  of  the 
spring  ia  attached  to  the  barrel-arbor,  tbe  exte- 
rior portion  of  which  is  shown  at  a,  and  squared, 
to  admit  of  winding  by  a  key.  The  other  end  of 
the  spring  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 

barrel.  The  arbor  carries  a  ratchet-wheel,  which  Is  prevented  from  turning  back  bj  a  click.  The 
centre-wheel  d  ia  driven  bj  the  action  of  tbe  great  wheel  upon  its  pinion  c,  called  tbe  centre-pinion. 
The  centre-wheel  drives  the  third  wheel  /  b;  means  of  ita  pinion  e,  and  tbe  third  wheel  anin  drive* 
the  foui-tli  wbecl  A,  wbio:i  carries  the  seconds-hand,  in  a  similar  manner.    The  fourth  wheel  drives 


tbe  pinion  i  of  tbe  acape-whecl  j,  whose  teeth  again  alternately  lock  and  impel  the  palteta  //,  wliich 
are  placed  on  the  pallet-arms  of  tbe  lever.  The  lever  turns  upon  the  pallet-arbor  jt,  and  bj  means 
of  tbe  forii  gives  an  impnlae  to  the  balance-wbecl,  aa  baa  already  been  described.  If  the  fourth 
wheel,  which  revolves  once  iu  a  minute,  fans  94  teeth,  and  the  pinion  of  the  scape-wheel  has  1  leave*, 
that  wheel  will  turn  round  once  in  0^"^  aceonds ;  and  if  it  baa  10  teeth,  each  tooth  will  escape  eveij 
)V  of  a  second,  and  consoquentlj  there  will  be  one  complete  oscillation  of  the  balance-wbeel  evei; 
lV  of  a  second.  If  tbe  pinion  of  the  fourth  wbcel  contains 
^^'^'  8  leaves,  and  there  are  SO  teeth  in  the  third  wlieel,  tbe  lat- 

ter win  make  one  revolution  In  74  minutes.  Ag^n,  if  tbe 
pinion  of  tbe  third  wheel  has  S  leaves,  and  tbe  ceatre-wbeel 
has  S4  teeth,  the  latter  will  revolve  one-eighth  as  often  as 
the  third  wheel,  or  once  In  an  hour.  It  is  not  neceasarr  that 
theae  proportions  ahould  be  fixed,  but  the  oumlier  of  teeth 
In  the  train  must  be  sueli  Chat  there  will  be  a  certain  ratio 
between  tbe  nnmber  of  teeth  In  the  centre-wheel,  whicb 
I  revolves  once  in  an  hour,  and  the  number  of  leaves  in  the 

I  pinion  of  the  fourth  wheel,  whicb  revolves  once  in  a  mln- 

I  ute;  and  the  teeth  in  the  fourth  wheel,  the  leavea  In  the 

pinion  of  the  scape-wheel,  the  teeth  in  the  latter,  and  tbe 
vibrations  of  the  balaacc-wbeel,  niuat  have  certain  relative 
proportions  to  each  other.  The  hour-hand  Is  moved  by  a 
train  of  two  wheels  and  two  piniona,  placed  on  the  outer 
aide  of  Che  pillar-plate,  and  beneath  Che  dial. 

The  arrangement  ia  repreacnted  in  Fig.  4S1S.     The  can- 
non-pinion ia  placed  on  the  arbor  of  the  centre-pinion,  and 
fits  epring.tight,  so  that  it  maj  be  moved  at  pleasure  in  set- 
ting the  minute-hand.     Above  the  pinion  proper  there  ia  a  barrel  upon  which  the  minute-hand  la 
Sitaced-    If  the  cannon-pinion,  whicli  is  here  hid  from  view,  has  IS  leaves,  and  the  wheel  into  which 
I  pitches  has  43  teeth,  the  latter  will  revolve  onoe  in  4  hours.    If,  again,  the  pinion  of  this  wheal 
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bM  14  leKTCB,  and  the  centre-wheel  hii»4S  teeth,  the  latter  Kill  revolve  oae-third  te  often,  or  ones  in 
12  houra.  One  of  the  modeni  arrangements  for  irindiiig  and  aetting  Ibe  watch  (Htem-windiDg)  is  alau 
reprewnted  io  this  fipiure.  A  crown-wbeel  is  placed  upon  the  end  of  a  ehaft  which  passes  througfa 
the  etem.  Thii  wheel  novea  another,  which  U  placed  open  a  joke  between  two  other  wheels,  one  of 
which,  the  winding  wheel,  ia  held  in  gear  bj  a  spKng,  and  the  other,  the  setting  wheel,  thrown  Into 
gear  at  pleasure  b;  the  pressure  of  a  button.  When  one  wheel  is  thrown  into  gear,  of  course  the 
other  ia  thrown  out,  ao  that  the  winding  of  the  natch  and  the  setting  of  the  hsnds  are  done  inde- 
pcnUentl;  and  without  Interference.  An  inepection  of  the  figure  will  afford  all  the  ciplanation  that 
could  be  given  in  words. 

Tht  Wali^nuiter'i  Latht. — A  lathe  especially  ttdaptcd  for  use  In  the  tmrations  of  watch-making 
i>i  represented  in  Fig.  4219.     It  is  manufactured  by  the  American  Watch-Tool  Company  of  Waltham, 


on  the  Bpindles,  are  used.    Tlieecne  pulley  on  thchead^tock  if  reverfcd  to^^vc  more  strength  to  the 
front  bMiing  standards,  and  to  allow  the  indei-pin  to  be  put  in  the  back  standard  awa;  from  chip? 
and  dill.    The  bcad-etock,  l^l-stock,  and  all  Giturvs  are  secured 
to  the  bed  bj  boltB  and  eccenlrica. 

Among  the  attachments  to  this  lathe  arc  the  jeweling  real. 
Fip.  4220,  which  ia  used  for  placing  jcwoln  in  plates  or  aettiDg><. 
When  made  witli  calipvi-f,  it  measui-es  each  jewel  separate!;)  and 
turns  a  reocps  to  lit.  The  universal  head  is  represented  in  Fig. 
4221,  and  >1g.  4221!  shows  the  pivn^polifhing  fliturc.  The  lil- 
ter  is  uped  tor  giinding  and  polishing  conical  pivots,  snailint:, 
and  drillin<r.  The  circular  baBe  being  graduated  into  degrees, 
it  can  be  Ket  lo  grind  at  any  angle.  V\s.  4223  represents  llio 
"  wigwa.^,"  which  is  used  for  polishing  the  stafFi,  pivots,  and 
shoulders  of  pinions,  balanee-slolts,  pinion-leaves,  clc. 

II.  Clocks. — The  tenii  dug  or  clock  originally  meant  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer  on  a  bell  or  gong,  which  ^ave  out  the  time 
determined  by  the  horolope  or  time-keeper ;  but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  the  generally  accepted  designation  of  all  stationary 
timc-keepeni,  whether  silent  or  striking. 
The  modem  clock  consists  of  a  train  of  wheels  driven  by  a  spring  or  weights  and  nn  escapement 
controlled  by  a  pendulum.    The  latter  may  be  circular  anil  balanced  on  pivots,  and  brought  to  a 
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■tate  of  rat  b;  a  Snelj  coiled  spring ;  or  it  may  he  &  rod  sugpeDtled  bv  a  delicate  ajiring  amt  a 
bearf  ixib  at  the  bottom,  and  broughl  Co  rcBt  by  ite  own  ^ravic;.  In  either  case  the  I'orcc  applied  is 
only  BO  iDDCli  as  is  neccsaary  to  o'ereome  the  friction  of  the  tiain,  and  keep  tlie  pendulum  up  to  the 
arc  of  Tibration  determined  by  the  plan  o(  eacapemcnt. 

The  difficulliea  that  beaet  the  seeker  after  hne  time-kcepitig  arc  eo  varied  that  they  can  hardly  be 
enumerated ;  but  ■  few  of  the  more  praujinent  onex  are  the  unequal  |>ower  applied  by  coiled  apringe, 
the  TariatioD  in  friction  eaused  by  dotenoi-aliun  in  cdl,  the  i-hanges  in  temperature,  and  in  tower  docks 
the  actions  of  stormii.  The  dilScultica  arc  not  eo  great  but  that  they  can  be  ovcreoine,  but  tlte  prob- 
lem ia  (o  do  it  cheaply,  and  do  the  work  by  machinery. 

The  great  aim  of  all  eacapementa  has  been  to  impart  an  unvarying  impulse  to  the  pendulum, 
n^rdleaii  of  all  outaide  iofluenoe?.  This  led  the  thoughts  of  liorologists  to  rcmonioiri  or  re-ninding, 
that  ia,  to  Introducing  a  spring  or  woigbt  between  the  acape-whcel  and  train,  or  bctirecn  the  scapi.- 
wheel  and  pendulum.  These  were  "  armed  "  from  I  to  BO  timei  a  minute  by  the  train,  and  each  j^ve 
off  their  own  inherent  power  to  the  pendulom.  This  idea  was  modiiicd  in  a  thousand  wayi^,  and  was 
Tcry  pleasing  in  theory,  but  never  was  fairly  ancccsaful  in  practice. ' 

Fig.  4224  represents  Hooke's  recoil  escapement.  -  When  the  pendulum  awinga  to  the  left,  It  lifts 
the  pallet  a  from  the  upper  face  of  the  tooth  (,  which  has  now  passed  by,  while  the  pallet  i  baa  also 
moved  to  the  left,  meeting  the  tooth  f,  and  by  the  momentum  of  the  pendulum  producing  a  reooil 
ontil  it  retamH  and  allows  the  tooth  to  move  on.  At  the  same  time  an  impulse  is  given  to  the 
pallet  a,  the  pendulum  swioging  to  the  left  until  the  pallet  is  brought  within  reach  of  the  tooth  r, 
which  strikes  it  before  the  pendulum  has  attained  the  limit  of  its  vibration,  thus  produtring  another 
recoil  of  the  scipe-wheel,  which  lasts  unm  the  pendulum  begins  to  return  and  lift  the  pallet  away. 

Qraham'a  deajl-bcat  escapement  ia  repreaented  in  Fig.  4225.  When  the  pendulum  awinga  to  the 
right,  the  tooth  a  escapes  from  (he  pallet  b,  while  the  tooth  e  ia  brought  against  the  pallet  d;  but  a 
portion  of  the  exterior  surface  of  this  pallet,  and  alao  the  interior  surface  of  b,  arc  arcs  drawn  fitim 


the  centre  e  :  and  upon  being  struck  by  the  teeth  of  the  scape-wheel  in  the  direction  of  t,  no  recuil 
is  produced,  neither  is  there  any  impulse  given  to  the  pallet  until  the  ]iendulum  swings  fat  cnau;;h 
to  the  left  to  bring  the  (oath  upon  its  impulse  face. 

Fig.  4226  represents  Lepaute's  pin-wheel  escapement,  often  ased  in  tower  clocks.  It  will  l>e  ob- 
served that  the  pallets  may  be  made  to  recdve  the  pins  at  any  paH  of  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  by 
changing  their  position  with  reference  to  the  pendulum  ;  and  that  the  form  of  the  pins  and  pallets 
maj  be  such  as  either  to  produce  a  recoil  of  the  scape-wheel  Or  a  dead  beat. 

Another  class,  called  gravity  e^cipemcnts,  have  received  a  large  share  of  attention  from  scientists, 
but  the  results  were  vei'y  unsatisfactory  until  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  (formerly  Ur.  R.  D.  Dcnison)  per- 
fected the  double  three-le^ed  gravity,  which  with  a  Ij-or  S-seCOnds  pendulum  has  proved  very  snc- 
ceisful.  In  thid  escapement  the  (rain  ends  with  a  wheel  having  six  Iqni,  three  of  which  are  far 
enough  behind  the  others  to  plnce  a  three-leaved  pinion  between.  The  pendulum  swings  directly  in 
front  of  the  scape-wheel,  and  U  suspended  just  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  above  it.  On  each  side  of 
the  pendulum,  at  its  paint  of  suspension,  hangs  a  gravity-arm,  which  extends  the  same  distance 
below  the  scape-wheel  pivot  that  it  Is  suspended  above  it,  and  ends  with  a  pin  that  rests  against  the 
pendulum  to  give  the  impulse.  Tliese  amis  arc  bowed  out  at  the  centres  so  far  tbnt  pallets  placed 
on  the  front  of  one  and  on  the  back  ol  the  other  shall  arrest  the  legs  of  the  scape-wheel  in  theii- 
flight  These  pallets  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  90°  from  the  suspension  of  the  arm  and  the  scape- 
wheel  pivot.  In  action,  when  the  pendulum  moves  to  the  right  it  meets  with  no  rcsistnnce  until  near 
the  end  of  Us  vibration,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  right  gravity-arm,  which  it  raises  far 
enough  to  release  the  leg  that  rests  an  its  pallet.  The  !'cnpc-wheel  instantly  takes  a  run  of  60°,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  tliiee-lcavcd  pinion  carries  back  the  left  gravity-piece  to  i(a  "  armed  "  position, 
and  locks  it  there  by  the  leg  of  the  wheel  catching  on  its  pallet.  The  right  arm,  being  free,  follows 
the  pendulum  down  to  about  icro,  giving  an  impulse  according  to  its  weight,  by  which  time  the  pen- 
dulum meets  the  left  arm,  releasing  the  scape-wheel,  when  it  ia  instantly  carried  back  and  locked, 
leaving  the  left  arm  free  to  follow  down  the  pendulum  and  give  its  hnpulsc.  A  friction-fly  is  placed 
on  the  scape-wheel  staff,  to  prevent  loo  rapid  runs.  In  this  escapement  (he  impulse  remains  con- 
Btant,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  eccentricities  of  the  train,  the  weight  added,  or  outside  influences  ; 
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•nd  It  would  DO  doubt  mpenede  all  others  bat  for  tbe  tact  that,  the  M«pc-wbeel  tumiiig  viih  »ix 
Tibratioiu  of  the  peDdulnm,  it  requii'es  >  tnin  of  too  times  higher  speed  than  tbe  Graliun  or  pio 
«Bcap«iuent,  which  nukea  (he  Irain  yecj  KOBiUve  to  the 
slighleet  obttnictioDB,  .besides  requiring  an  enortDous 
weight  to  arm  it  in  lime  to  meet  the  vibratiouj  of  a  sec- 
ondi  pendulum. 

Thb  Clock  Tbiin. — It  will  now  be  proper  to  dcacribe 
^       the  train  of  wheels  and  pilncipal  parts  of  a  clock.    The 
train  comprises  those  wheels  through  wiiicb  the  molWe 
power,  the  weight  or  spring,  exerts  its  force  upon  Ibc 
pallets  connected  with  the  pendulom.    These  wheels  ore 
made  to  act  upon  each  other  bjr  means  of  pinions,  which 
arc  a  kind  of  small  o^-wbcels.    The  eoga  on  the  wheel* 
proper  arc  called  teeth,  while  those  of  the  pinions  are 
called  lenrcfl.    The  axis  upon  which  a  wheel  or  pinion 
turns  is  called  the  arbor.     The  train  of  wheels  in  a  good 
modern  eight-day  clock  geoerally  consists  of  four.    In 
Fig.  422T,  a  is  the  first  or  great  wheel,  upon  whose  arbor 
^       is  the  barrel  over  which  the  cord  passes  to  wblch  is  sus- 
pended the  weight.     The  second  or  centre  wheel,  A,  whoee 
pinion  e  is  driven  by  the  great  wheel,  alwajre  turns  round 
once  in  an  hour,  and  is  therefore  made  to  turn  the  min- 
ute-hand.    It  diircs  the  pinion  t  of  the  third  wheel  tl, 
which  again  drives  the  pinion  <rf  the  scape-wheel  /.    llua 
last  is  the  fastest-going  wheel  in  the  train,  and  ia  tbe  one 
that  acts  upon  the  pallets  connected  with  tbe  pendulum. 
The  usual  number  of  teeth  in  the  scape-wheel  is  SO,  and 
if  tbe  pendulum  is  S9.1  inches  in  length,  it  will  revolve 
once  in  a  minute,  because  one  tooth  will  escape  at  evcrj 
double  vibration  (sometimes  called  a  complete  Tibiation), 
or  every  two  seconds.    If  the  pinion  has  7  leaves,  and  the  third  wheel,  which  drives  ll,  has  66  teeth, 
the  latter  will  revolve  once  in  S  minutes  ;  and  if  its  pinion  has  8  leaves,  cadi  leaf  will  pass  a  certain 
point  ever;  minute,  and  therefore,  if  the  centre-wheel  has  60  leetb,  it  will  revolve  once  in  an  hour. 
If  tbe  pinion  of  the  centre-wheel  has  B  leaves,  ind  there  are  96  teeth  in  the  ereat  wheel,  the  ktter 
will  turn  round  once  in  12  hours.    This  arrangement  eiisted  in  clocks  before  the  use  of  the  minule- 
band,  but  wheels  sepaiatc  from  the  train  have  since  been  used  to  move  the  hands  at  tbe  proper  rate. 
In  the  engraving  a  back  view  of  the  wheels  is  given,  not  placed  in  relation  to  each  other  just  as  ihey 
are  when  in  actual  use,  but  every  wheel,  following  m  order  from  below  upward,  placed  behind  ita 
predecessor,  fur  the  purpose  of  showing  the  pinions.     The  wheels  may  be  arranged  in  this  way,  but 
they  are  generally  plactKl  alternately  in  front  of  and  behind  each  other,  for  economy  of  space.     Tbe 
second  wheel,  as  has  been  stated,  moves  the  minute-huod.     The  pinion  by  which  the  great  wheel  di^vea 
it  is  called  the  centre-pinion.    This  is  on  the  hack  side  of  the  wheel,  but  It  carries  another  pinian  In 
front,  called  the  cannon-pinion,  which  is  placed  on  the  arboi'  so  that  it  may  be  turned  by  using  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  force,  an  operation  which  is  required  in  aeCling.     It  is  upon  a  tubular  barret  of  this 
cnnnon-pinion  that  the  minute-hand  Is  placed.     The  rannon-pinion  has  a  certain  number  of  leaves, 
which  ptfly  into  a  wheel  having,  wc  will  say,  four  times  as  many  teeth,  which  latter  has  a  pinion  with 
a  certain  number  of  leaves  which  again  play  into  another  wheel  having  three  times  as  many  teeth. 
This  wheel,  called  the  hour-wheel,  will  tbeo  turn  round  once  in  12  hours,  and  upon  its  barrel,  which 
is  placed  over  tlie  cannon-pinion,  the  hour-hand  is  fixed.     The  time  during  which  a  clock  can  be  made 
to  run  from  one  winding  to  another,  measured  by  the  number  of  times  the  scape-wheel  can  be  made 
to  revolve,  depends  upon  the  number  of  teeth  in  tbe  train  of  wheels,  the  distance  through  which  tho 
weight  falls,  nod  the  length  of  the  pendulum.     The  number  of  teeth  may  be  regulated  by  the  number 
of  wheels  in  tbe  train,  or  by  tbe  number  of  leetb  in  esch  wheel  and  pinion.    If  the  weight  fiills 
through  a  small  epaer,  the  number  of  teeth  must  be  increased,  and  this  is  usually  done  by  increasing 
the  number  of  wheels,  which  again  requires  the  gravity  of  the  weight  to  be  increased.     The  number 
of  teeth  in  tbe  train  remaining  the  same,  the  duration  of  running  may  be  increased  by  increaeing 
the  distance  through  which  the  weight  falls. 

TowKR  Clocks. — To  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  (Denison)  must  be  awarded  a  very  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  perfection  and  accuracy  attained  in  present  tower  clocks  ;  for  until  the  advent  of  Iho 
Westminster  clock,  dpscribed  hereafter,  no  tower.elock  maker  would  guarantee  a  clock  to  vary  less 
than  a  minute  a  month.  Guarantees  are  now  freely  made  that  tbe  variation  will  be  less  than  IG  sec- 
onds in  the  same  period.  Fi^,  42'ZS  represents  a  lower  elodc  which  combines  all  of  tbe  modem  im- 
provements, made  by  the  Reth  Thomas  Clock  Company,  The  principal  parts  are  referred  to  by  num- 
bers as  followB;  The  frame  ia  78  in.  long,  4T  in.  wide,  and  73  in.  high.  2  is  the  main  time-wheel, 
18^  In.  in  diameter,  with  lOB  teeth.  Tbe  firat  ^me-pmion  (S|  in.  diameter,  1 S  leaves)  ^ean  with  4, 
the  second  time-wheel  (13  In.  diameter,  I2S  teeth).  This,  by  the  second  time-pinion  (2  m.  diameter, 
le  leaves),  ent^j-es  with  fl,  the  third  time-wheel  (6}  in.  diameter,  120  teeth).  The  third  time-pinion 
(IJ  in.  diameter,  IS  leaves)  engages  with  8,  the  fourth  time-wheel  (H  in.  dinmetei',  100  teeth).  There 
is  a  fourth  time-pinion,  I  in.  in  diameter,  with  SO  leaves.  10  Is  the  scape-wheel,  nith  eii  legs,  each 
6  in.  long.  At  11  are  the  scape-wheel  fans,  2  x  10  in.  each;  at  12,  the  gi'avity-flrms,  24  in.  lone. 
13  is  tlie  time-barrel,  8  in,  diameter,  12  in.  long ;  14,  time  winding-wheel,  IB  in.  diameter,  UO  teeu. 
The  windinf;  pinion  is  6  in.  diameter,  with  27  teeth.  IS  is  tbe  snail  for  connting  strokes  of  hammet; 
17,  snail  gcung  in  time  of  winding-wheel ;  IS,  |>ciidutum  (whole  length,  14  ft.  6  in,  j  from  point  of 
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nupeiuioa  l«  centre  of  oflcilUtioii,  IS  ft.  S  in. ;  weigbt  of  ball,  BOO  lbs. ;  wbole  weight  of  peudaluio, 
6S0  Iba. ;  compensation,  linc  and  etcel) ;  19,  stirrup  for  sustaining  pendulum  in  case  ot  ocddtat 
to  siupension^aprin- ; 
SO,  take-off  ge&r;  21, 
rod  ranning  to  dials ; 
SS,  dial  on  move- 
ment ;  S3,  seconds- 
dial  onmorement;  U, 
tioie  winding-arbor ; 
3S,  itrike  malD-whcel, 
34  in.  diameter,  130 
teetb ;  £6,  first  strike- 
pinion,  si  in.  diame- 
ter, 12  leaves  ;  ST, 
seeond  atrike-wbeol, 
18  in.  diameter,  140 
teetb ;  iS,  aecnod 
strike-pinion,  3  in.  , 
diameter,  14  lesTes  ; 
29,  alrike-regulating 
fans,  12x14  in.,  anus 
18  in.  each  ;  30, lock- 
ing arm  ;  31,  lock- 
work ;  32,  banimor- 
tail;  33,  rod  to  con- 
nect faanuDer ;  34, 
steel  cams,  S3  in  num- 
ber, bolted  on  to  main 
■heel  for  lifting  ham- 
mer ;  SB,  strike  bar- 
rel, 14i  in.  diameter, 
2  ft.  long;  3e,  strike 
winding- ar  heel,  S4  in. 
diameter,  117  teeth 
(the  winiling  -  pinion 
Is  Si  In.  diameter, 
with  IB  teeth);  38, 
winding-arbor.  At4U 
are  adjustable  csma 
for  turning  on  and  off 
the  gM.  41  is  a  dial 
for  Belting  cams,  and 

42  a  lever  for  operating  the  gai-cock.  The  wheels  (except  those  lor  winding)  are  all  of  bronse ; 
pinions  all  steel,  engine  cut,  tempered  and  polished.  The  pivots  are  of  steel,  tempered  and  of  the 
highest  polieh.  The  pivotjiushings  are  of  bronze.  The  pallets  are  jeweled  with  selected  blood- 
stone. Wire  rope  of  the  beet  charcoal  iron  is  used.  A  clock  of  this  description  can  be  safely  guar- 
anteed to  run  arithiD  16  seconds  a  month,  and  several  are  now  running  whoee  total  variation  does 
not  average  four  seconde  per  month.* 

The  great  Westminster  clock  in  London,  designed  bj  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  (Denison),  and  bailt 
by  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Dent,  the  celebrated  chromometer-maker  to  the  Admlmltj  of  Great  Britain,  is 
probablj  the  finest  example  of  lower-clock  conatruction  in  the  world.  The  horizontal  frame  which 
supports  the  three  trains  is  1 B  fl.  fl  in.  long  and  4  ft.  T  in.  wide.  The  time-train  ia  wound  up  onoc, 
while  the  hour  and  the  quarter  traina  are  wound  twice,  weekly.  The  great  striking  wlieel  has  tun 
circular  cams  2f  in.  wide,  with  hardened  steel  faces.  The  cast-iron  head  of  the  large  hammer  weighs 
780  lbs.,  and  is  lifted  9  in.  vertically  or  IS  in.  from  the  bell.  Each  striking-wcighl  weighs  nearly  1^ 
ton.  Wire  ropes  half  an  iach  in  diameter  eustun  the  weights  and  connect  the  clock  with  the  ham- 
tnera.  The  escapement  has  already  been  described  in  another  portion  of  this  article.  The  whole 
pendulum  weighs  680  lb». ;  ita  length  is  14  ft.  B  in-  The  zinc  compensation-tube  is  10  ft.  E  in.  king, 
and  is  made  of  three  tubes,  one  within  the  other,  and  drawn  togctiier  until  the  thickness  Is  half  an 
Inch,  The  centre  of  gruTity  of  the  bob  is  atwut  8  in.  below  the  centre  of  Osdllation.  Owing  to  the 
weight  of  the  compensation-tube,  the  pendulum-spring  is  3  in.  wide,  B  in.  long  between  the  chops,  and 
t'u  in.  thick.  To  alter  the  clock  less  than  4  seconds,  a  collar  ia  Sied  on  the  pendulum  4  ft.  10  in.  from 
the  top  to  carry  the  regulating  weights.  A  weight  of  I(  oz,  pineed  (here  will  accelerate  the  pendulum 
1  second  per  day.  There  is  also  a  large  weight  of  S  lbs,  fitting  around  the  pendulum  eieept  at  one 
bUc,  so  that  it  eon  he  lifted  off.  If  the  clock  is  too  fast,  tlila  weight  is  removed  while  the  clock  ia 
being  wound  up  uDtil  it  has  lost  the  time  desired.  There  is  no  temperature  error,  and  no  barometri- 
cal error  can  be  discovered.  The  reports  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  show  that  the  variation  of  this 
clock  is  less  than  1  fccond  per  week,  and  that  it  bos  been  only  3  seconds  wrong  on  S  per  cent,  of  the 
days  of  observation. 

The  Waich-Cldck,  or  time-detector,  is  a  special  form  of  clock  so  arranged  as  to  guard  against  any 

•  Tbe  fnveoliiE  itMCrliitlan  of  Iow«r  eloeki  hoi  bean  eoatribntad  h;  Hr.  D.  W.  Bndlay,  of  thu  Salh  IIhhdu  Cloct 
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Diligence  at  watchmeii  in  visitjng  psrte  of  a  builJing  lhrouf;!i  which  iheir  boat  extends.     EsseDtiillj 
thu  devioe  consiau  of  t,  paper  disk  marked  witb  the  houni  and  suitably  divided,  and  caused  to  rotate 
by  a  clock-train.    This  clock  is  caificd  by  the  watchman.    At  each  station  ia  a  small  key  aecnrcly 
fastened,  so  that  be  must  actually  go  there  in  order  to 
*VB.  use  the  key.     The  insertion  of  the  latter  into  the  dock 

—  —  causes  a  mark  to  be  produced  on  the  paper  dial  which 

iodicatea  the  lime  at  which  the  visit  vaa  made,  bow 
lon^  a  period  was  occupied  in  going  froni  one  station 
to  another,  whether  the  man  visited  the  stations. In  reg- 
ular order  or  not,  etc. 

In  Buerk's  detector  a  number  of  sliding  bars  are  000- 
nected  niih  pricking  points,  fo  that  by  turtlcg  the  key 
the  ward  on  it  strihee  a  certain  bar  and  perlorales  lb« 
dial  paper.  The  key  belonging  to  one  station  cmmot  b* 
used  for  another. 

Imhauser's  detector  is  represented  in  Tig.  4229.  Four 
of  the  keys  used  are  shown  above  the  device.  The  in- 
sertion and  turning  of  the  key,  instead  of  causing  a  hole 
to  be  pricked  in  the  dial,  punches  a  figure  thereon. 
pHinnATic  Clocks. — Clocks  operated  by  compressed  air  have  been  in  use  in  Vienna  for  some  years 
past  Their  constructioa  is  quite  simple,  and  their  operation  accurate.  They  are  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  if  s  column  of  air,  inclosed  in  a  tube  nt  a  given  tension,  be  subjected  to  pressure,  it  tmme- 
dUiCely  transmits  that  pressure  to  all  lis  parts,  even  the  most  remote.  But  the  compressed  sir,  after 
having  exerted  its  force,  must  be  expelled  from  the  tube  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  column  ;  because, 
if  the  tube  were  not  alternately  opened  and  closed,  this  column  would  net  precisely  like  an  clastic 
spring ;  conac(|uently  the  mechsnical  effect  on  the  pistons  would  be  iosi^ificant,  and  ibe  bands  of 
the  clock  would  remain  at  a  standstill,  powerless  to  move.  The  pneumatic  clocks  are  at  once  simple 
and  perfect ;  they  are  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  even  the  escape  of  air  from  the  distribuling 
pipea  canDOt  alter  their  movement.  The  mechanii'm  may  be  described  as  follows ;  Air  is  injected 
into  a  mechanical  cylindrical  rescrroir,  M,  Fig.  4230,  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  motor ;  from  thence 
this  air  is  led  into  another  large  cylinder  or  distributer,  D  ;  it  is  only  used,  however,  as  fast  and  in 
such  quantities  as  needed  by  the  regulator.  At  every  minute  the  air  from  the  regulafcr  enters  the 
lead  or  iron  distributing  pipes,  and  ads  on  a  leather  piston  inclosed  in  a  small  cylinder  attached  to  n 
lever ;  and  the  latter  determines  the  moveluent  of  an  escapement  that  moves  the  hands  of  the  re- 
c^ving  dial  H.  This  lever  receives  the  pressure  communicated  by  the  central  motor  E,  and  at  eveiy 
movement  causes  an  escapement.wbcel  to  advance  one  notch,  marking  one  minute  of  time.  At  every 
unlocking  of  the  escapement- wheel,  the  air  from  the  distributer  ceases  communication  with  the  dis- 
tributing pipes,  and  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  The  regulator  of  the  central  motor  A  is  an  end- 
ICBS-chain  clock  as  perfect  as  possible,  furnished  with  a  compenasting  pendulum.  This  receives 
astronomical  time  from  the  public  observatory,  and  traiumits  it  to  the  dials,  distributed  in  different 
quarters  of  the  city,  as  well  as  to  those  of  private  dwellings.  In  order  to  prevent  an;  aeddcnt,  and 
as  a  simple  measure  of  precaution,  each  central  station  is  provided  with  twin  motors,  each  complete 
In  all  Its  parts,  and  only  one  of  which  is  in  operation  at  a  time.  These  two  motors  are  connected 
automatically,  in  such  a  way  that  If,  through  an  accidenl,  the  working  machine  suddenly  stops,  the 
other  one  at  once  b^ns  operation,  thus  preventing  the  least  retardation  in  the  movement  of  the 
clocks.  These  clocks  are  so  constructed  that  they  must  work  perfectly  or  not  at  ail ;  there  Is  no 
•hemative.  The  invention  is  due  to  Itayrhopc,  an  Austrian  engineer ;  but  the  merit  of  perfecting 
It  belongs  to  M.  Victor  Popp. 

Bleotric  Clocks. — About  the  year  1640  Frof.  Whentstonc  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Soriety  of  Lon- 
don a  clock-dial,  the  hands  of  which  were  moved  by  a  wheel  acted  upon  by  a  small  electro-magnet  at 
Intervals,  the  current  being  formed  and  broken  tiy  means  of  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  of  a 
common  clock.  Through  this  device  the  same  time  may  be  indicated  in  several  distant  places  ainul. 
taneously.  In  1 S48  succesatul  eiperimenta  were  made  upon  ibis  principle  by  the  United  Ptales  Coast 
Survey  between  Cincinnati  and  I'ittsbui'gli,  n  distance  of  400  miles.  A  clock  placed  in  the  electric 
drcuit  recorded  its  boats  at  all  the  offices  along  the  line  by  means  of  Uorse's  apparatus.  The  first 
clock,  however,  which  hod  any  of  its  own  parts  moved  by  electricity,  was  constructed  by  Alexander 
Bain  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  cleclridty  was  used  as  a  motive  power  in  place  of  the  usual  weight 
or  spring,  and  the  pendulum  was  not  only  employed  as  a  regulator,  but  as  a  motor.  The  bob  of  tbe 
pendulum  was  formed  of  a  coil  of  wire  which  became  n  magnet  at  intervals  of  tbe  wcillations,  and, 
passing  over  the  poles  of  peimnnent  magnets  placed  near  the  ends  of  the  are  of  oscillation,  was  alter- 
nately attracted  by  each.  In  some  of  the  clocks  the  two  magnets  were  temporary,  and  the  reversal 
of  their  poles  by  one  of  tlie  deviees  used  in  electrical  apparatus  CBn.«cd  an  alternate  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  the  pendulum.  Mr.  Shepherd  exhibited  at  the  International  Eihibiiion  !□  I-ondon  of 
18BI  a  clock  in  which  there  was  an  electrical  gravity  escapement,  the  pallets  l>eing  raised  by  tempo- 
rary majnietB.  A  description  of  it  may  be  found  in  Wood's  "  Curiosities  of  Clocks  and  Watches," 
and  also  in  Sir  E.  ['.  Dcniwn's  treatise. 

The  Kew  York  Time  Service,  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  J.  Hamblet,  has  introdttccd  a  system  by 
which  clocks  may  be  kept  constantly  under  the  electrical  control  of  a  central  regulator  or  standard 
clock,  which  Is  kept  in  exact  time  with  the  clock  of  the  National  Observatory  in  Washington.  The 
central  regulator  is  stationed  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's  Building  in  Sew  York,  and 
is  so  constnicted  as  to  keep  time  with  the  highest  attainable  accuracy.  In  addition,  it  is  every  day 
compared  with  the  clock  of  the  National  Observatory,  and  checked  hy  tbe  daily  time  observations 
made  at  the  ob^rratorics  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  « ilh  which  it  is  in  telegraphic 
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GODDecUon.     By  ttua  it  most  not  be  infcn'ed  that  tbe  c1[>ck  in  quectioo  is  kept  in  exact  acooid  altb 

dther  or  all  of  the  oiMemlory  clodu,  that  being  a  mccbanlcal  impouibllitj.    The  range  of  Taria- 

tlon,  howeTer,  la  kept  within  a  low  bundredtbii  of  a  Becond.    Fig.  42S1  will  make  d*artawiti>diae^ 

KabowB  a  section  of  the  paper  tape  of  the  chronofp^h,  whidi  ia  iMd  ■■  •o^niag'  the  (tandard 

cloclc  with  the  clock  of  the  WuihlngtoD  Obsenalorf. 

Tbe  obroDOgrapk  ii   electrically   conuocted   wiik  bWb  — 

clocks,  and  recoi-da  tbe  penduluni-betu  o4  eaefa  on  the 

strip  of  paper.     If  the  beata  are  exactly  sjnchronouB, 

tbe  dots  stand  side  by  side.     If  the  beats  are  not  syn- 

chronoui,  the  dots  will  be  separated  by  an  interval,  long 

or  short  according  to  tbe  difference  of  the  clocks— that 

is,  tbe  difference  in  Unie  between  tbe  beginning  of  cor- 

waponding  beata — and  the  speed  of  the  chronograpJi, 


(Supposing  the  clock  to  be  bcaUiu;  seconds,  and  the  cbro- 
iMjintph  to  disobarge  tn  Inch  of  tape  each  necond,  it  Is 
obvlouri  that  tbe  dots  recording  tbe  beats  of  each  dodi 
will  stand  one  Inch  apart.  It  ia  obTloos,  too,  that  tbe 
IIdciI  space  between  the  recording  dots  of  two  clocks 
not  beating  exactly  together  can  easily  be  measured,  as 
shown  by  the  Bcaie  placed  below  tbe  dots  in  tbe  cut 
(Fig,  4231),  and  thereby  the  difference  in  time  exactly 
dstenoincd. 

The  next  step  in  the  time  service  Is  to  distribute  the  accurate  time  Ibus  maintBlned  to  such  la  want 
it,  wbiub  is  done  thi-ough  an  electrical  attachment  to  the  standard  clock.  This  contralling  clock  was 
vonatructed  by  E,  llownrd  A  t?o,  of  Boston,  from  designs  by  Hr.  Bainblet,  and  hns  a  Denison  gravity 
escapement.  1'lie  fi-ont  clock-plate  iind  the  electrical  mechanism  are  shown  in  Fig.  4S32.  Tbe  wheel 
in  the  centra  with  the  seconds-hand  revolves  once  a  minute.  One  of  Its  30  teetb  has  been  filed  away, 
the  vacant  siHtce  causing  the  omission  of  tbe  tick  which  would  otherwise  mark  tbe  C6th  second  of  the 
ini  lute.  Tbe  remaining  tocth  act  u])on  a  delicate  jeweled  spring,  which  breaks  an  electric  circuit  at 
the  pasaa^  of  each  tooth.  The  two  wires  connecting  with  this  spring  and  its  banking  operate  the 
relay,  at  the  left  of  tbe  figure,  and  througli  it  the  sounder,  which  indicates  the  bc^nuing  of  each 
minut*  by  a  pause  of  two  seconds.  Tbe  ucginning  of  each  6  minutes  is  identified  by  a  pause  of  20 
seconds,  obtained  through  the  aj^ency  of  the  G-miuute  wheel  to  4be  left  of  the  seconde-whecL  At 
each  revolution  of  the  S-minute  wheel  the  lever  at  the  lop  drops  into  the  notcfa  in  the  wheel,  making 
electric  connccliun  between  the  two  wires  govcmii^  the  relay,  thus  preventing  the  minute-wbeel  from 
breaking  the  circuit  for  the  space  of  30  seconds.  At  the  ri^t  near  the  top  of  the  figure  is  shown  a 
sounder,  which  miy  be  Incatvd  at  any  point  on  the  line.  It  >s  by  means  of  these  sounders,  with 
which  the  redpientx  of  the  serrico  are  supplied,  that  their  timepieces  are  regulated.  (See  Saeniijic 
American,  xixii.,  33^.) 

WATER-GAUGE.     See  Boilers,  SrEAM. 

WATBK-UETRR-S.  Apparatus  for  the  measurement  of  water.  In  general  terms  they  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes ;  1,  the  posilive  ;  3,  the  inferential.  To  the  first  class  belong  all  forms  of 
piston-meters,  whether  reciprocating  or  rotary  ;  to  the  second,  propeller-wheels,  rotating  vanes,  or 
similar  devices  propelled  by  the  current,  and  iiidicatin<{  the  fiowage  by  the  rate  of  revolution.  The 
disUacUve  dilTcrence  between  the  two  is,  that  the  positive  meter  measures  water  by  means  of  a  chank- 
ber  alternately  filled  and  emptied,  so  that  the  flow  of  water  ceasea  when  by  any  derangement  the 
tnoUon  of  the  piston  is  interrupted ;  while  neither  the  motion  nor  the  stoppage  of  the  inferential  metCI' 
has  any  effect  upon  the  wat«r  delivery,  so  that  at  times  a  large  amount  of  water  may  pass  unrecorded. 
Another  important  mechanical  differenoe  is,  that  the  motion  of  a  piston-meler  i*  slow,  while  tbat  of 
tbe  inferential  wheel  is  rapid ;  and  this  has  much  to  do  with  their  relative  durability. 

A  very  excellent  r6sum^  of  the  whole  subject  of  wster-meters,  by  Hr,  Pbinehaa  Itall.  will  be  found 
in  Unffinecrinff  Ntict,  vi.,  334  et  iry.,  from  which  in  taken  the  following  discuBsion  ;  '■  Three  problem 
bavc  taxed  th^'  Inventors  of  a  rotary  meter  to  the  utmost ;  1st,  to  reduce  the  friction  of  the  moving 
vanes  or  wheel  to  the  lowest  possible  point;  2d,  lo  so  direct  the  current  upon  the  wheel  that  it  would 
move  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  passing  water ;  and  3d,  to  so  construct  the  register  that  It 
shnutd  retard  the  motion  of  the  wheel  as  little  as  possible.  The  moving  wheel  of  a  rotary  meter  can 
yield  only  a  small  amount  of  power,  and  hence  little  can  be  expenilcd  in  driving  the  register  wilhout 
decreasing  its  reliability.  But,  however  delicate  and  carefully  adjusted  a  register  may  be,  it  nercr 
can  be  made  to  move  without  the  application  of  an  adequate  amount  of  pover.  This  is  a  fixed  fact ; 
and  next,  friction  Is  ever  present,  and  to  move  tlje  meter  at  all  the  foi-ee  of  tbe  flowing  (wrrent  of 
water  must  be  greater  than  these  two  opposing  forces.  Below  this  pmnt  water  muat  pass  tbe  meter 
without  being  regiBt«red,  there  being  no  contrivance  of  valves  or  other  mechanism  to  prevent  it;  the 
case  beinf;  the  same  as  with  a  turbine  water-wbeel,  where  the  gate  must  be  opened  beyond  a  certain 
point  before  the  wheel  will  begin  to  revolve." 

Double  ItFXTiPRocATiiia-PisTON  Mi^'ers, — Wat«r-metcrs  osnstn^cted  on  this  principle  are  positive  in 
their  measurement.  Rqiarding  these  meters  Mr,  Rallsnys;  "  Asia  the  steam-engine,  having  cylinders 
•f  a  given  capacity  with  pistons  arranged  for  a  definite  length  of  stroke,  the  admls^on  of  the  wat«r  to 
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the  e^Uodcr  and  its  discharge  theretnnn  being  i^ulated  b;  properif-adjolted  valves,  oontrolled  and 
actuated  by  suitable  deTioes,  the  action  of  the  meter  becomes,  in  fact,  tbe  same  in  result  as  the 
roeunilng  out  of  s  spedBc  quantiQ'  of  an;  liquid  in  a  gallon  or  other  definile-siied  measure,  and 
recording  the  number  of  Unies  the  measure  used  has  be^  filled  and  emptied.  This  result  U  accom- 
plished in  the  Dse  of  «  watet-meter  b;  the  automatic  movem«at  of  the  pUloos  in  the  cylinder  produced 


by  the  pressure  of  the  floiring  water,  bj  converting  the  fixed  quantity  passiDg  the  cylinders  at  each 
ttroke  of  the  pistons  Into  cubic  feet  or  gallons,  and  recording  the  same  by  suitable  mecbaniam.     The 
meter  is  moved  by  the  force  of  tbe  water  due  to  the  head  under  which  the  wutei  is  drawn,  and  hence 
this  form  of  meter  acts  wiLh  power,  the  same  as  is  the 
ease  irith  the  common  pieton  Hteam-ea^ne."  ^^ 

The  WtrthiiigloH  Metfr.—Ht.  H.  R.  Worthinston  of 
New  Tork  W19  one  of  the  Bnl  to  construct  meters' of  this 
class,  and  to  demonitrate  their  superior  efficiency.  IIU 
meter,  which  is  tcij  largely  used  in  nearly  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  United  States,  is  represented  in  Fig:>. 
4231,  4334,  and  423S.  Fig.  4S38  shows  the  apparatus 
with  the  easing  brohea  away  to  exhibit  the  ioterior  con- 
■truetion ;  Pig.  4334  shows  the  arrangement  ot  valves, 
ports,  and  witcr.passages ;  and  fig.  423S  is  the  bottom 

Elate.  The  working  parts  of  this  machine  consist  of  two  hollow  brMs  planj^re  made  very  tbin, 
ght,  and  Bir-tlght,  to  secure  their  flotation.  They  work  through  brass  packing-rings,  and  act 
reciprocally  each  upon  the  valve  of  the  other,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  motion  that  Is  podUv* 


under  all  conditions,  combined  with  an  absolute  steaiiness  of  delivery,  whether  the  stream  be  Icrge 
or  small.  The  working  parts  are  few,  and,  excepting  those  that  pertain  to  the  connecting  gear,  tl  ere 
are  no  rotary  or  oblique  motions.    The  details  of  Its  coostruotion  have  been  gradually  reformed  by 
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tiM  teaching  of  long  pnwiioe,  until  aow  the  machine  ieem»  (o  b«  in  >  condliion  to  meet  cTciy  i«i«cii- 
able  requirement.  A  recent  trial  made  of  one,  after  eleven  years'  coDHlsnl  scrrice  in  Ibe  CrotoD 
Department  uf  New  York,  gave  a  result  witliin  H  per  cent,  of  abBolule  con-ectnear. 

iVie  Ball  and  t'UU  HecifmKaliiiff-Fuloii  Jitter,  uianufactured  bj  the  Union  Waler-Mcler  Conpanj 
of  Worceatcr,  Mass.,  is  represented  in  Fig.  42^fl.  The  ehief  peculiarity  of  tbU  meter  is  in  its  baring 
but  one  valve  to  do  nil  tbe  work  of  admitting,  discharging,  and  rej-'ulaliug  tbc  flow  uf  the  water  to 
nnd  from  the  four  cylinders.  The  vaire  is  a  rotaiy  (.-onieal  valve,  having  puTls  so  arranged  that  wbcn 
tbey  a.it  opened  by  the  revolution  of  the  valve  on  its  aiii,  tbe  admission  and  exit  cf  the  iraitr  lo  and 
fium  the  cylinders  i^  made  gradual,  and  the  usual  reaction  by  the  cut-oft  of  the  oidinsnr  valve  avoided. 
Tbe  travel  of  the  pistons  being  contiolled  by  ibc  stops,  while  the  length  of  the  stroke  is  fixed  by  the 
length  of  tbe  cranh,  the  mcusurenienl  of  the  meter  is  made  very  accurate  under  ill  variations  of  bead 
and  size  of  stream.  This  is  evident,  because  tbe  valve  cannot  revolve  at  a  less  distance  in  tbe  travel 
ol  tbe  pistons  than  ia  Bufllcient  to  pass  the  cranks  over  their  centres,  and  tbey  cannot  |/o  beyond  th« 
proper  len^  of  tbc  cranks,  being  arrested  by  (he  stops.  This  feature  is  claimed  to  insure  accurate 
mcasurcmeut  under  varying  hcidH  of  prtssure  and  size  of  stream. 

SiNOi.ii-FisTON  11  ETEas.— Meters  of  this  class  use  but  one  cylinder,  one  piston,  and  one  valve.  Tbe 
valve  is  closed  by  the  action  or  motive  power  of  the  piston,  but  is  thrown  over  usually  by  a  bob-weight, 
or  the  action  ot  a  spring  or  otbcr  equivalent  device.  This  form,  in  appearance,  is  mncb  more  simple 
than  the  double  piston,  but  is  in  reality  more  complicated  by  reason  of  the  extra  devices  needed  to 
actuate  the  valve.  A  spring  has  at  best  only  temporary  value,  while  the  fall-weight,  though  more 
lastingly  reliable,  U  usually  more  cumbersome  lo  the  machine  tn  use.  To  obviate  the  difficulties  that 
attend  the  use  of  a  fall-wei^bt  or  a  spring,  many  devices  have  been  proposed,  In  which  a  sort  of  acc- 
ondai7  small  piston-valve  is  oscd  to  actuate  the  main  valve,  after  It  has  been  closed  by  (he  inston. 
This,  though  different  in  form,  in  effect  converts  the  single  reciprocating  piston  into  the  double  pis- 
ton. One  peculiar  action  of  the  ordinary  single-piston  meter  is,  that  it  cuts  off  the  current  of  floving 
water  fully  and  completely  at  every  change  of  stroke.  This  is  inevitable  from  tbe  neccstity  onder 
which  the  current  is  reversed  bi  the  valve,  aud  consequently  the  stream  is  intermittent,  and  has  a 
dedded  reaction  on  the  supply-pipe. 

DiirHSAOM  Meiers. — In  these  mctera  the  cylinder  and  piston  are  replaced  by  a  flexible  movable 
diaphragm.  The  measuring  is  done  by  filling  and  discharging  water  from  the  cavity  formed  by  tbe 
movement  of  tbe  diaphragm.     In  this  class  there  is  all  the  accompaniment  of  valves  and  the  deiices 

for  moving  the  valves 
^^'  as  in  tbe  piston  meten^ 

They  ai«  made  with 
double  and  single  dia- 
phragms after  the  stylo 
of  the  respective  pis- 
ton meters,  the  vslvcfl 
In  each  ciaf  s  being  ac- 
tuated in  a  si  milarman- 
Dcr  as  its  respectivo 
class  of  piston  meter. 

A  good  eiample  of 
n  diaphragm  meter  «t 
improved  construction 
is  given  In  fig-  42ST, 
which  represents   the 
meter  invented  by  Mr. 
i    William  B.  Mounieney 
of  Chicago,  III.     Fi<r. 
4237  is  a  side  eleva- 
tion, partly  in  section, 
and  llcB.  4238,  4!3», 
nnd  4340  represent  de- 
tails not  clearly  showv 
In  the  first.     The  upper  pnrt  of  the  meter-chamber  receives  the  water  from  the  supply-pipe,  and  con' 
tains  the  levers  that  actuate  tbe  registering  mechanism  and  Ibe  lotnry  valve  C.    Tlie  lower  portion 
of  the  meter  is  divided  into  four  romparlments  by  a  central  rigid  partition  snd  the  two  flexible  dia- 
phragms A.    The  latter  are  placed  between  concave  metallic  diaphrsgmB  a,  which  are  slotted  to  iniure 
the  easy  detachment  of  the  rubber  diaphragm,  and  to  agitate  the  water  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  sediment,-  The  rubber  diaphragms  are  connected  with  the  inns  of  tho  reek-shafts  S,  and 
the  latter  extend  into  tbe  upper  or  receiving  ebomber  through  a  simple  and  effective  stuffirgbox,  and 
are  provided  with  arms  which  connect  by  links  with  a  crank  on  the  sboft  of  the  valve  C.    The  njis- 
tering  irecbmiiam  at  the  top  of  the  casing  receives  its  motion  from  the  crank  on  the  valve-shaft,  and 
accurately  record"  the  osoillnlinns  iit  the  dimpbracrap,  nnd  consequently  indicates  tbe  amount  of  water 
consumed.   The  entrance  and  eduction  of  water  to  all  of  the  compartments  are  controlled  by  the  rotary 
valve  O,  which  is  operated  by  the  diaiihragms  thraugh  the  medium  of  the  shafts  and  levers  already 
described.    The  water  i.uAct  pressure  is  alternately  conducted  to  and  allowed  to  Bow  from  opposite 
sides  of  tbc  pair  of  diaphragms,  so  that  both  dinphrngma  are  mode  to  traverse  alternately  backward 
and  forward  as  the  chambers  are  alternately  filled  with  a  measured  quantity  of  water,  which  will  be 
accurately  indicted  hy  the  index  nnd  dial  of  the  registering  apparatus. 

l{r>TARY-PiOTo:i  Hrrfins. — This  class  is  ot  recent  design  ind  introduction.  Unlike  all  other  rotary 
meters,  tbe  revolving  pistons  are  used  in  duplicate,  and  interlock  each  other,  so  as  to  fonn  a  contin 
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lious  revolvb^  dikphngm  or  abutnielil  betveen  the  inlet  and  outlet  ports,  in  tlie  SBiae  manner  M  the 
piston  in  a  steam-  or  waters;] Jnder  forms  a  complete  dan  or  di'iding  abutment  between  the  porta 
of  tbe  inlet-  and  exhautt-ialvc.  The  moring  parts  acting  both  hi  valres  and  pistons,  no  eeparate 
Talves  or  pistons  are  required. 

The  rotaiy-piaton  meter  is  the  inventioD  oF  Benaiab  Fitta,  and  manuracturcd  b;  the  Union  Water- 
Ueter  Company  of  Worcester,  Mass.    Fig..  4241  represents  the  exterior  of  the  apparatus,  and  Fig. 
4242  shows  the  worldiig  parts  removed.     The  pifltons  are  made  in  concentric  circles  and  interlock 
vtth  each  other  in  reTolving,  in  such  manner  that  a  fi'ee 
^^'  passage  for  (he  water  throu<(h  the  meter  is  alwajs  aa  effectu- 

ally closed  as  is  the  passage  through  tlie  reciprocaling-piston 


mater.  The  pistons  turn  on  fixed  centi'es,  and  are  guided  and  controlled  In  their  revolutiooe  b; 
elliptical  geare  attached  to  the  part  of  the  piston  that  reTolvcs  on  the  Qied  shaft.  The  water, 
through  tbe  oontinuoua  morement  of  the  pistons,  passes  through  the  meter  in  an  unbroken  stream. 
It  ia  dalmod  that  all  reaction  In  tbe  form  of  water-hammer  or  other  disturbance  in  the  serriee-pipcs 
is  prerented,  and  that  the  delivery  is  unafFectcd  bj  the  working  of  (he  meter.  The  apparatus  is 
noiseless  In  its  movement,  deHvering  the  same  quantity  of  water  sa  with  the  pipe  to  which  it  is 
attached,  when  the  opening  in  the  meter  equals  that  of  the  serrice-pipe.  The  revolving  pistons 
being  made  so  as  not  to  touch  an;  portion  of  the  case  in  which  they  are  fitted,  and  the  joint  bdng 
left  free,  it  is  claimed  that  there  la  consequently  do  wear  upon  any  portion  of  the  moring  parta, 
except  on  the  step  upon  which  the  pistons  are  hung.  The  wear  of  the  step  is  provided  for  by  the 
use  of  a  metal  peeuliarly  adapted  (o  withstand  revolving  abra.iion.  The  durability  of  the  meter  In 
actual  service,  and  the  accuracy  with  whicli  it  retains  its  quality  of  measuremenl,  arc  shown  by  the 
results  of  the  accompanying  recorded  tests  furnished  by  the  manufacturers : 

ReiaU*  of  TaU  of  Pive^MJa  Rutarg-Piston  Metrr  No.  BOIB,  afttr  patting  888,802  CnWc  Fntl  of 

(ra(fr=  4,030,238  Qalloru.     Tiati  made  bi/  I.  P.  K.  Otit,  Feiruaiy  4,  1B79. 

PrgMDracrWstHOD  Helrr,«MlM.  per  Squrs  Inch. 
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Infeiiemtial  Uetehe  (meaturing  a  fraetiotuil pari  of  the  dream  pauivn  a  given  pipe  or  a  given 
nrifei). — These  meters  have  been  planned  on  the  principle  of  the  uniform  flow  ot  water  through  pipes 
and  oHBces  imder  known  conditions  of  pressure;  the  arrangement  being  to  divert  a  certain  propor' 
tion  of  the  water  passing  in  (he  m^n  pipe,  and,  by  measuring  accurately  the  small  stream  diverted, 
infer  the  larger  quantity,  Tbe  small  quantities  named  in  the  patented  devices  have  been  one-sii- 
toenth,  one-hundredth,  and  one-thousandth  part  of  the  whole.  Hetera  of  this  class  display  much 
ingenuity  in  de^gn  and  construction,  but,  according  to  Hr.  Ball,  no  device  baa  come  to  any  extent 
into  practical  use. 

MisCELlASEOCB  Mbtkrs.— A  fow  inventions  have  been  arranged  under  this  head,  their  form  and 
parts  being  such  thai  they  do  not  belong  to  any  one  of  the  foregoing  classes.  In  this  division  are  to 
be  found  a  few  very  singular  devices.  One  is  a  flexible  tube  through  which  the  water  passes  in  the 
outlet,  over  which  pass  a  scries  of  rolls,  which  as  they  pass  press  down  the  lube,  the  roll  forming  a 
kind  of  exterior  piston  and  moving-valve  combined.  This  will  produce  very  accurate  results;  but 
sutMlance  can  be  found  that  will  auataln  the  wear  of  the  pawlog  rolls  for  any  great  length  ot 
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WATER-WHEELS.  The  work  of  water-wheels  is  done  by  the  force  of  gravity  aetiDg  on  water. 
The  total  work  in  a  fall  of  water  is  expressed  by  the  product  of  the  weight  of  water  and  the  height 
of  the  fall ;  and  in  order  that  the  whole  of  this  work  shall  be  realized  by  the  wheel,  the  water  must 
enter  the  madiine  without  shock  and  leave  it  without  velocity.    There  is,  however,  unavoidably  a 

residiial  velocity,  and  the  loss  of  work  due  to  this  is  expressed  by  the  equation,  w  —  =10  A',  in  which 

V  represents  the  weight  of  water,  v  the  residual  velocity,  g  gravity  (see  Dynamics),  and  h'  the  head 
due  to  the  residual  velocity.    The  part  of  the  head  expended  in  effective  work  and  upon  internal 

resistances  is  therefore  h — h'  =h — w  —  ,  in  which  h  represents  the  height  of  the  fall.*    There  an^ 

two  dasses  of  water-wheels :  first,  those  which  turn  on  a  horizontal  axis ;  second,  those  which  turn 
on  a  vertical  axis.  To  the  first  class  belong  undershot,  overshot,  and  breast  wheels ;  to  the  second 
dasSf  the  tub-wheel,  the  Barker  and  the  Whitelaw  water-mills,  and  the  turbmes.  The  last  constitute 
at  the  present  time  the  most  efficient  variety  of  water-wheel,  and  are  probably  the  most  numerous. 
They  are  therefore  separately  discussed  under  Water-wheels,  Tcrbine. 

Wheels  Turning  on  a  Horizontal  Axis. — Owing  to  the  irregularities  in  the  volume  and  velocity 
of  streams  at  different  seasons,  and  the  loss  of  momentum  by  friction  against  their  beds,  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  order  to  drive  water-wheels,  to  store  up  water  and  to  develop  the  power  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion. Tins  is  obtained  by  constracling  a  weir  or  dam  across  the  stream,  and  allowing  the  collected 
water  to  strike  the  wheel-buckets  either  from  above,  at  the  middle,  or  beneath.  (See  "  The  Ck)nstruc- 
tion  of  Hill-Dams,"  Leffel,  Springfield,  0.,  1874.)  The  first  variety  is  called  the  overshot,  the  second 
the  breast,  and  the  third  the  undei-shot  wheel. 

The  Ot*enhai  Wheel, — The  general  construction  of  this  class  of  wheels  is  shown  in  Fig.  4243.  The 
water  is  received  into  cavities  formed  by  stout  planks  extending  between  the  sides  of  the  wheel  and 

placed  at  an  angle  or  curved  toward  the 
stream.  These  are  bucket^  proper,  and  the 
wheels  are  sometimes  called  bucket-whcel.*«. 
According  to  Clark,  the  chief  causes  of  loss 
of  head  are,  first,  the  relative  velocity  of  the 
water  when  it  enters  the  wheel,  and  second, 
the  velocity  which  it  possesses  at  the  mo- 
ment it  falls  to  the  level  of  the  tail-race. 
Such  wheels  answer  well  for  heads  of  from 
13  to  20  ft  For  heads  of  less  than  10  ft., 
breast-wheels  are  preferred.  The  velocity 
of  the  buckets  should  not  be  less  than  3  ft. 
per  second  ;  it  may  be  6^  ft.  per  second  for 
small  wheels,  and  10  ft.  for  larger  wheels, 
without  sensibly  affecting  the  efficiency.  The 
efficiency  at  a  low  speed  may  rise  to  80  per 
cent. ;  but  ordinarily,  with  velocities  of  from 
3  to  6^  ft.,  the  efficiency  varies  from  70  to 
76  per  cent.  The  capacity  of  the  buckets 
should  be  three  times  the  volume  of  the 
charge  of  water;  they  may  be  10  or  11  in. 
deep,  and  be  placed  12  or  14  in.  apart. 
With  a  velocity  of  4  ft.  per  second,  1  cubic 
ft.  of  water  for  1  ft.  of  breadth  of  wheel 
may  be  consumed  per  second. 

Breast- Wheels. — When  the  height  of  the 
fall  is  considerably  less  than  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel,  the  term  breast  is  used  to  express 
the  relation.  Such  a  wheel  is  represented  in 
Fig.  4244,  and,  to  denote  that  the  water  is 
I'eceived  above  the  line  passing  horizontally 
through  the  axis,  it  is  termed  highbrtati. 
In  order  to  render  the  low  fall  of  water  as  much  as  possible  available  upon  the  wheel,  an  arc 
is  usually  constructed  of  the  same  radius  as  that  of  the  wheel,  to  confine  the  water,  and  prevent 
it  fram  being  spilt  from  the  buckets  before  it  has  arrived  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  run.  In  the 
example  referred  to,  this  arc  is  built  of  hewn  stone ;  but  sometimes  it  is  constructed  of  timber,  and 
not  unfrequently  of  cast-iron  plates. 

In  practice  the  efficiency  of  brcast-whcels  reaches  70  per  cent,  when  the  height  of  the  faU  ap- 
proaches 8  ft.,  and  50  per  cent,  for  a  fall  of  4  It.  l^or  a  woll-constructed  wheel,  slow-moving,  M. 
Morin  found  an  exceptional  efficiency  of  98  percent.  Sir  William  Fairbairn  states  that  the  efficiency 
of  high-breast  wheels  is  76  per  cent;  when  moving  at  the  rate  of  5  ft.  per  second  at  the  periphery. 
The  usual  velocity  adopted  by  him  for  high  and  low  falls  was  from  4  to  6  ft.  per  second ;  for  a  mini- 
mum velocity,  3  ft.  6  in.  per  second  for  falls  of  from  40  to  4b  ft. ;  and  for  a  maximum  velocity,  7  ft. 
per  second  for  falls  of  6  or  6  ft.  The  water  should  be  delivered  to  the  wheel  at  a  low  velocity ;  or 
if  the  velocity  is  considerable,  the  delivery  should  be  at  a  tangent  to  the  edge  of  the  float    The  most 


«  From  Clark's  *'  Bnlee,  Tables,  and  Data,''  dbc. 
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from  atill  water.  The  diameter  should  be  at  least  11}  ft. ;  it  ia  seldom  more  thui  from  20  Ui  23  ft. 
These  diameters  are  Buiiable  tar  falls  of  from  8  t«  6  or  to  ercn  S  ft.  The  distance  apart  of  the 
buckets  should  be  I^  to  li  time  the  beid  over  the  gate  for  slow  wheels ;  for  quick  wheels,  a  little 
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Undershot  Wheels. — ^Thcsc  wheels  move  chiefly  by  the  direct  impalse  of  the  fluid.  In  construction, 
they  differ  little  from  tlic  buclcet-wheel,  except  that  the  budgets  are  usually  replaced  by  radial  floats. 
Water  is  admitted  to  the  wheel  by  a  sluice,  which  should  be  placed  as  close  to  the  wheel  as  possible. 
The  retainiDg  cheeks  of  the  aperture  inside  of  the  sluice  should  be  slightly  contracted,  answering  to 
the  natural  contraction  of  the  stream  after  passing  through  the  orifice,  in  consequence  of  the  refeis- 
tance  which  it  there  encountera.  The  sides  of  the  courae  or  arc  in  which  the  wheel  mores  must 
necessarily  be  parallel ;  but,  immediately  on  passing  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of 
the  wheel,  the  floor  ought  to  deepen  and  the  sides  expand  and  leave  the  water  as  much  space  to  dif- 
fuse itself  over  as  possible.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  4246,  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  with 
a  sluice-framing  entirely  constructed  of  wood ;  but,  when  the  construction  is  of  iron,  the  confinement 
of  the  water  may  be  made  much  more  complete. 

Ordinarily  undershot  wheels  are  made  from  10  to  25  ft.  in  diameter.  The  floats  are  from  14  to 
1 6  in.  apart  at  the  circumference,  and  from  24  to  28  in.  deep.  The  maximum  effect  is  obtainable 
when  the  fiual  velocity  of  the  water  equals  one-half  that  of  the  initial  velocity ;  it  is  then  60  per 
cent. ;  40  \)ct  cent,  may  be  taken  as  the  maximum  in  practice. 

In  Poncelet's  undershot  wheel  the  floats  arc  cuiTcd — usually  in  circular  arcs — ^and  so  placed  that 
the  hollow  of  the  curve  is  presented  to  the  entering  water,  the  edge  of  the  float  being  set  at  an  angle 
of  30*"  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel.  There  are  86  floats  in  wheels  of  from  10  to  18  ft.  diam- 
eter, and  48  floats  in  wheels  of  diameters  of  from  20  to  28  ft.  If  the  water  could  enter  the  wheel 
without  shock,  tangentially  to  the  floats,  the  velocity  of  the  floats  being  half  the  velocity  of  the 
water,  the  water  would  ascend  the  float,  and  would  then  descend  by  the  force  of  gravity  and  drop 
into  the  tail-race  with  a  final  velocity  equal  to  zero.  The  efficiency  under  these  drcumstances  would 
be  100  per  cent.  But  the  conditions  of  practice  do  not  admit  of  a  tangential  entrance,  and  the  effi- 
ciency is  not  more  than  66  per  cent,  for  falls  of  4  ft.  and  less,  60  per  cent,  for  falls  of  from  4  ft  3 
in.  to  6  ft.,  and  from  65  to  60  per  cent,  for  falls  of  from  6  to  6}  ft.  These  cflSciencies  are  materially 
greater  than  that  of  the  undershot  wheels  with  radial  floats ;  and  the  experience  of  the  Poncelet 
float  conspicuously  demonstrates  the  essential  importance  of  providing  graduated  entrances  and  avoid- 
ing shocks,  concussions,  or  eddies  in  the  water.  The  most  favorable  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  floats 
to  that  of  the  water  is  66  per  cent  The  distance  between  the  inner  and  outer  drcumferenocs  that 
limit  the  floats  should  be  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  head ;  Poncelet  advises  one-^rd. 

Cu^Tent'  Wheels. — ^These  arc  a  vaiiety  of  undershot  wheel.  They  are  usually  supported  in  frames 
or  rafts,  which  may  float  on  the  stream,  and  are  prevented  from  being  carried  away  by  suitable 
moorin^'s.  In  other  forms  the  frame  simply  swings  over  the  current.  The  most  suitable  ratio  of 
the  velocity  of  the  floats  of  these  wheels  to  that  of  the  current  is  40  per  cent.  The  depth  of  the 
floats  should  be  from  one-quarter  to  one-fifth  the  radius,  and  should  not  be  less  than  12  in.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  wheel  is  usually  from  13  to  16^  ft.,  with  12  floats.  The  floats  on  the  under  side  of  the 
wheel  should  be  completely  submerged,  their  upper  edg'es  being  not  more  than  2  in.  under  water. 

Whkels  Turning  on  ▲  Vertical  Axis. — The  Ihtb-WheeL^TUhe  old-fashioned  spoon-wheel  or  tub- 
wheel  consists  of  a  number  of  paddles  fixed  on  a  vertical  axis,  revolving  within  a  cylindrical  well  of 
masonry,  with  very  little  clearance.  The  paddles  arc  slightly  concave,  and  are  struck  on  the  hollow 
side  by  a  horizontal  current  from  a  reservoir  at  a  considerable  head.  The  current  enters  the  well 
tangentially,  and,  after  having  expended  its  force,  falls  between  the  open  paddles  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  The  maximum  efiiciency  is  calculated  to  be  due  to  a  velocity  of  the  centre  of  the  paddles 
when  they  are  struck  equal  to  one-third  of  the  velocity  of  the  current,  and  the  efficiency  is  80  per 
cent.     In  practice  the  efficiency  varies  from  16  to  80  per  cent. 

Barker's  Mill  consists  of  two  hollow  radial  arms  revolving  on  a  centiiil  pipe,  through  which  water 
under  pressure  passes  to  the  extremities  of  the  anus,  and  is  ejected  through  an  orifice  at  the  end  of 
each  arm  in  opposite  directions,  thus  producing  rotery  motion. 

Whitelato's  Mill  is  an  improvement  on  the  foregoing.  The  arms  taper  from  the  centre  toward  the 
circumference,  and  they  are  curved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  from  the  radial 
openings  to  the  orifices,  in  directions  nearly  straight  and  radial  when  the  machine  runs  at  its  proper 
speed,  so  that  very  little  centrifugal  force  is  imparted  to  the  water  by  the  revolution  of  the  arms, 
and  that  therefore  a  minimum  of  frictional  resistance  is  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  water.  A 
model  15  in.  in  diameter,  measured  to  the  centres  of  the  orifices,  with  a  central  opening  6  in.  in 
diameter,  and  two  orifices  of  discharge  each  2.4  in.  by  0.6  in.,  was  tested  under  a  head  of  10  ft, 
making  387  revolutions.  The  efficiency  amounted  to  73.6  per  cent.  At  324  revolutions  the  efficiency 
was  71  per  cent.  According  to  the  results  of  tests  of  another  model  mill,  the  efficiency  amounted  to 
76  per  cent,  when  the  speed  of  the  orifices  was  equal  to  that  due  to  the  height  of  the  fall.  A  water- 
mill  on  WhiCelaw^s  system  9.56  ft.  in  diameter,  having  circular  orifices  4.944  in.  in  diameter,  with  a 
fall  of  25  ft.,  was  erected  on  the  Chard  Canal  in  1842,  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  boats  up  an  in- 
clined plane.  The  net  work  done  by  the  machine  represented  an  efficiency  of  67.3  per  cent.,  with  (he 
rai^istance  of  the  gearing  in  addition.  It  was  estimated  that  the  actual  duty  of  the  mill  amounted  to 
75  per  cent 

Works  for  Reference. — The  foregoing  data  relative  to  water-wheels  are  mainly  taken  from  "Rules, 
Tables,  and  Data  for  ^lechanical  Engineers,"  Clark,  London,  1876.  Old  methods  of  constructing 
water-wheels,  determining  power,  etc.,  are  fully  detailed  in  "  Appletons'  Dictionary  of  Mechanics," 
1851.  The  various  forms  of  water-wheels  arc  described  in  Ewbank's  "  Hydi-aulics."  See  also  Weia- 
bach's  *'  Mechanics  of  Engineering,"  vol.  ii. ;  "  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Motors,"  New  York,  1877 ; 
**  Hydraulic  Motors,"  Bresse,  translated  by  Mahan,  New  York,  1 869. 

WATER-WHEELS,  TURBINE.  Turbine  wheels  belong  to  the  class  of  water-wheels  which  rotate 
on  a  vertical  axis.  The  force  of  a  head  of  water  is  applied  to  them  by  impact  and  reaction  com- 
bined. By  means  of  passages  exterior  to  the  wheel,  the  water  is  caused  to  impinge  on  the  buckets 
or  blades  tangentially.    These  blades,  and  also  the  guide-channels  which  lead  the  water  to  them. 
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ihould  be  so  caned  ns  to  receive  the  water  with  the  lenat  possible  Bboek  and  discharge  [t  with  the 
minimum  velocity.  The  size  of  turbines  diminiBbeB  ae  the  height  of  fall  iDci'ea9e)>,  Rud  for  fallB  of 
ordioaij  lieight  they  are  very  much  amaller  than  the  UBunl  fonna  of  water-wheels.  Their  amallei' 
size  gives  neceBBarily  a  high  velodtj  of  rotation,  which  constitutefl  their  most  important  advantage 
over  the  older  varietieB  of  wheel.  It  pennits  the  adoption  of  lighter  and  leas  eipenaive  machinery 
for  tranBtnitting  power,  dispenaes  with  gearing,  and  gives  ^atcr  regularity  of  speed  and  Dearly 
equal  efflci«ncy  under  all  heights  of  fall.  Tlio  method  of  determinii^  the  efficiency  of  turbine  wheels 
will  be  found  treated  elsewhere  in  this  article.  It  is  liighest  when  their  speed  is  between  O.S  and 
U  7  of  that  due  to  the  height  of  fall. 

For  deigning  turbinea  no  apedal  rules  (an  be  laid  down.  The  most  eitenaire  invcati^tiona  inio 
the  subject  made  in  this  oountry  are  probably  those  condnctcd  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Francis,  and  fully  de- 
scribed in  "Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments,"  Boston,  I8B6.  From  experiments  on  a  Boyden  out- 
ward-flow turbine  Mr,  Francis  deduced  the  following  rales ; 

"The  sum  of  the  shortest  distances  between  the  buckets  should  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 

"  The  width  of  the  crowns  should  be  four  times  the  ahortest  distance  between  tbe  buckctB. 

"  The  Bum  of  the  ahortest  distances  between  the  curved  guides,  taken  near  the  wheel,  should  be 
equal  to  the  interior  diameter  of  the  wheel. 

"  The  number  of  buckets  is  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary.  As  ■  guide  in  practice,  to  be  controlled 
by  particular  circumstances,  and  limited  to  diameters  of  not  less  than  'i  ft.,  the  number  of  buckets 
should  be  three  times  the  diameter  in  feet,  plus  30.  The  number  of  the  guides  is  also  lo  a  certain 
extent  arbitrary ;  the  [iractiee  at  Lowell  has  been,  usually,  to  have  from  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  the 
number  of  buekets.  As  turbines  are  generally  used,  a  velocity  of  the  interior  circumference  of  the 
wheel  of  about  SB  per  cent,  of  that  due  to  the  fall  acting  upon  the  wheel  appears  most  suitable." 

The  method  of  layiiig  out  buckets  and  designing  otlier  portions  of  a  turbine  in  accordance  with 
the  above  rules  is  fully  detailed  in  "Applctons'  Dictionary  of  Mechanics,"  1861.  A  wheel  con- 
structed after  these  plans  was  tested  by  Mr.  Francis  at  the  Tremont  Mills  in  Lowell,  Maas.,  and  gave 
a  percentage  at  full  gate  of  .19.  Formulas  also  based  on  these  rules  are  given  in  ''  Hydraulic 
Hoiors,"  Uahan,  New  York,  187B. 

The  data  above  referred  to  may  be  taken  as  guides  for  practice,  but  do  not  represent  cslabliBhed 
proportions,  for  it  ia  doubtful  if  any  aiich  eiist.  The  whole  subject  ia  in  its  infancy,  and  present 
knowledge  concerning  it  is  not  lufficient  tor  the  deduction  of  general  concluaiona.  Every  manufac- 
turer is  more  or  less  engaged  in  expcrimenling  for  himself,  and  between  those  who  have  experimented 
most  the  widest  differences  of  opiidon  exist.  Large  numberH  of  tests  of  turbines  have  been  made  in 
thia  country,  and  citraoidinary  percentages  of  eCRciency,  reaching  in  some  cases  above  90  per  cent, 
have  been  obtained.  Such  results  arc  not  accepted  by  the  majority  of  engineers.  Prof.  B.  H. 
Thurston  probably  sums  up  in  the  foUowin"  few  words  all  thnt  can  be  sud  in  general  terms  on  tur- 
bine designing:  "The  velocity  of  direct  tlow,  or  that  with  which  the  water  passes  throui^h  the 
wheel,  is  to  be  preserved  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  and  the  passages  are  to  be  given  such  form 
and  magnitude  of  cross-section  aa  will  insure  that  uniformity.  The  velocity  of  the  whirl  is  made  as 
nearly  a9  poasible  equal  to  the  rotary  velocity  of  the  wheel,  and  the  water  ia  thus  passed  upon  the 
wheel  without  shock.  It  should  glide  over  the  buckets  without  sudden  change  of  velocity,  and 
eboald  fioalfy  [>ass  out  with  a  speed  opposite  in  direction  and  equal  in  magnitude  to  that  of  the 
wheel,  thus  dropping  out  of  the  wheel  with  the  least  velocity  of  flow,  and  with  Its  originni  tin  viva 
transformed  into  mechanical  energy." 

Forks  or  Tcbbimes. 

The  turbine  was  introduced  into  general  use  by  Foumeyron  in  France  in  I82T,  and  soon  after  by 
Fairbaim  in  England  and  by  Boyden  in  the  tTnitcd  Slates.  Turbines  are  classed  as  outward-flow, 
inward-flow,  and  parallel  or  downward-flow  wheels,  according  to  the  direction  taken  by  the  water  in 
passing  through  them. 

I.  OcTWAW>-Fi.ow  Turbines. — TAe  Foamfifron  T^r&ini-. — This  wheel  acts  with  an  outward  flow  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  water  enters  from  above  through  a  oentral  openin;;,  and  ia  guided  by  curved  blades 
to  be  discharged  laterally  at  the  base  of  a  circular  chamber,  equally  at  all  parts  of  the  circumfer- 
ence, into  the  buckets  or  curved  blades  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel  is  annular  and  closely  Burronnds 
the  circular  chamber.  When  the  supply  of  water  is  insulTlcicnt  for  working  the  turbine  at  its  full 
power,  the  exit  openings  from  the  well  are  partially  closed  by  a  cylindrical  sluice,  which  is  lowered 
upon  them  to  the  required  extent.     The  efficiency  Is  reduced  in  proportion  ^^ 

im  the  sluice  is  lowered,  for  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  wheel  is  leva  ****■ 

favorably  exerted. 

The  Soi/dat  Turbiru,  devised  by  Mr.  Uriiih  A.  Bojden  of  Massachusetts 
in  1B44,  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Foumeyron  wheel,  but  It 

differs  from  it  in  many  important  particulars,  aa  follows:  I.  The  water  is  \ 

conducted  to  the  turbine  through  a  vertical  truncated  cone  concentric  with    I  { 

the  shaft.    The  water  as  it  descends  acquires  a  gradually  incre>.iing  ve-  i 

locity,  together  with  a  spiral  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  njotion  of  the  ■* 

wheel.    The  spiral  movement  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  motion  of  the 
water  aa  it  enters  the  cone.     2.  The  guide-plates  at  the  base  are  inclined 
so  as  to  meet  tangenlially  the  approaching  water.     3.  A  "  diffuse  "  or  an- 
nular chamber  surrounds  the  wheel,  into  which  the  water  is  discharged.    Thia  chamber  expands  out- 
wardly, and  thug  the  estaping  velocity  of  the  water  is  reduced.     A  plan  of  the  Boyden  wheel  is 
given  in  Fig.  4246.    Fig.  4247  represents  the  modern  method  of  its  construction,     .lil  is  a  quarter 
turn  leadint;  the  water  to  the  wheel ;  B,  the  lower  curb;   C,  the  diE<k  carrying  the  guides;  D,  the 
wheel  with  its  guide-channels,  shown  with  Ibe  guide-curves  moro  clearly  in  Fig.  4246;  E,  a  disk  con- 
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oecting  the  wtiecl  to  the  verticil  shlfl ;  F,  G,  ftud  G',  Bupportiug-beuDB  ;  S,  the  ihaft ;  /,  thb  sap- 
port  for  the  t>GaHngB  ;  J,  the  driTing-gor  ;  and  R,  the  Hppu&tDS  for  moTiag  the  gkte. 

II.  PuuLLEL  OK  Downwabd-Flow  Tcibinek. — FoTitaint't  Turbiat. — In  turbines  ccHuitructed  vith 
the  downward  or  parallel  flow,  the  wheel  is  placed  beneath  an  annular  geriet  of  guide^bladcfc  The 
water  etritcea  ihe  curred  floats  of  the  wheel,  and  Tails  TerUcallj  or  nearly  so  into  the  taiLtM*.    Ilie 


a  constaat  distance  from  the  axis.    This  ajBtem  of  coDBtnictii 

lenned  Euler'a  after  the  alleged  inventor.  The  credit  of  its  adaptation  to  practicol  use  appears  lo 
be  due  to  H.  Fontaine  of  Chartres,  France.  The  wheel  is  usnallf  cased  In  so  that  it  maj  be  set  at 
anj  point  in  the  fall,  utilizinjc  the  so-called  suction  of  that  part  Im^Iow  it,  as  well  as  tbe  pmsure  due 
to  the  column  abore  it.  Tbis  last  arrangement  constitutes  the  chief  peculiaritj  of  the  Jonral  wheel, 
which  is  essential  1;  tbe  ssnie  as  Fontaine's. 

TTit  Bodine-Jonttd  Turtnne,  manufactured  bj  Messrs.  Rockfeilow  k  Sleeper  of  Mt.  Morria,  N.  T., 
is  repre^fented  in  Figs.  424S,  4241),  and  42C0,  and  is  one  of  the  best  modem  fonus  of  this  daaa 
al  wheel.  Fig.  4248  shows  the  wheel  removed  from  its  case;  Fig.  4S49  shows  the  case  and  ar- 
raagemenl  of  gales;  and  Fig.  42C0  shows  a  section  of  the  wheel  and  guides.  The  wheel  is  caM  in 
one  piece,  of  iron  or  brass,  and  is  held  in  position  by  a  bridge-tree  above  and  below,  secorvd  firmlj  to 
the  caae.     By  means  of  an  adjustable  step,  the  bci(;bt  of  tbe  wheel  is  r^ulated  lo  the  case  ro  as  to 


prevent  loss  of  water  by  leakage.  The  nhapc  of  the  buckets  is  clearly  sbown  In  Fig.  4248.  They  are 
placed  between  two  cvlindera,  tlie  inner  one  of  which  is  otuuiected  with  the  hub  by  a  web  or  disL. 
The  gate  is  of  the  register  pattern,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4249.  being  an  annular  plate  with  flanges  pn>- 
jecling  upward  at  \u  ediep,  and  the  space  betwen  the  flanges  perforated  with  openings  having  radial 
sides  and  occupying  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  space,  leaving  tbe  solid  part  of  the  nn(t 
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between  tho  flanges  of  tiie  sarne  fonn  as  the  opeolngs.  The  upper  edges  urouiid  the  opeaicf^  are 
si^^htly  rouuded  to  lessen  the  eontraction  of  the  stream  entering.  Tbe  gate  is  opened  and  closed  bj 
a  pinion,  having  a  vertical  sliaft  iiassing  up  through  tbe  top  of  the  curb  ti>  a,  haod-wheel,  nhich  pinion 
works  into  a  short  rack  boiled  to  the  outer  Sange  of  tiie  gate-plate.  The  guiilcs  are  of  cast  iron,  of 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  42fi0,  ao  spaced  that  the  gate  when  open  jiiat  covers  the  top  of  each  guide, 
and  when  closed  projects  slightly  upon  each  of  two  adjacent  guides. 

This  wheel  ia  ciaiiaed  to  run  steadily  and  evenly,  and  lo  l>e  free  from  leakage.  From  a  report  of 
tests  mode  by  Mr.  lliram  F.  Mills,  C.  E.,  at  Lowell,  Mna.i.,  in  18TU,  the  mean  maiimum  efficiency  is 
as  follows:  with  full  gnte,  7G.0  per  cent,  of  the  power  of  the  water;  with  three-quarters  gate,  72  pet 
cent.;  with  ball  gate,  61.3  per  cent. ;  and  with  quarter  gale,  Gl. 7  percent. 

III.  iMWARD-t'Low  TtTRBjNES. — Thetie  wheels  arc  sun'ounded  by  annular  cases,  in  which  are  guide- 
passages  which  direct  the  water  inward  to  the  wheel-buckets. 

Tilt  Smain  W/iad,  devised  and  constructed  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Swain  of  North  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  was 
the  first  of  this  type.  Ur.  Swain's  invention  cODSisted  in  the  inlroduclion  of  a  double  curve  in  the 
form  of  tbe  inwardly  dischai^ng  bucket,  so  that  the  discharge  is  downward  instead  of  inward,  and 
the  long  double  curve  of  the  bucket  retains  the  wnter  until  it  has  received  a  very  large  percentage 
of  Its  initial  power.  These  buckets  are  formed  of  sheet  metal,  either  iron,  steel,  or  bronze,  atamped 
in  dies,  and  having  projecting  tenons  on  their  edges,  by  means  of  which,  when  placed  iu  a  suitable 
mould,  the  conncctloD  between  the  bucket  and  the  rims  of  the  wheel,  which  are  cast  around  the 
buckets,  IB  made  secure. 

Tlie  construction  of  the  Swain  wheel  is  shown  in  Hg.  4201.  Pig.  4262  la  a  horirontal  acctionjuat 
below  the  crown-plate,  and  partially  shows  the  form  of  the  bucket.  Fig  4233  Is  a  development  of 
a  [>ortion  of  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  wheel  contunlog  the  outer  edges  of  the  buckets.    The 


lower  curb  C  It  a  strong  di^k  of  ciat  iron,  with  a  short  cylinder  on  which  the  gate  movcF,  and  on 
inner  tube  wiib  divei^ing  sides  through  which  the  water  leaving  the  wheel  is  diiichurgcd  into  the  pit. 
3  is  the  step,  a  cylinder  of  white  oek.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  pipe/,  and  can  be  reached  bj 
removing  the  piece  a.  The  screws  I  serve  to  adjust  the  wheel  vertically.  The  gate  G  is  made  with 
two  cylinders  A^aod  M,  attached  at  their  tops  to  a  diek  Q,  which  forms  an  angle  ol  S0°  to  the  cylin- 
ders. The  gale  has  24  guides  set  to  form  an  angle  of  14°,  with  the  tangent  to  the  wheel  passing 
through  tlieir  inner  edges.  Outside  of  and  in  a  line  with  the  thick  guides  arc  placed  three  stands, 
one  of  which  is  seen  at  O.  These  support  the  chomber  £  and  the  wheel-cover  X.  The  lower  disk 
of  this  chamber  is  slotted,  so  that  die  guides  may  enter  the  chamber  when  the  gate  is  raised,  by 
means  of  the  hoisting-rods  which  pass  through  the  thick  guides.  IHg.  1201  represents  the  gate  fully 
opened.  The  gate  [s  opened  by  lowering,  and  closed  by  raising  it;  so  that  when  tbe  gate  is  first 
opened,  the  water  is  admitted  into  the  wheel  immediately  under  tbe  crown,  nnil  (he  depth  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  stream  passing  through  the  guides  is  increased  in  propoi-tion  as  the  gate  is  opened.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  chamber  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  gate  ore  finished  so  as  to  form  a  close  joint 
when  brought  into  contact.  W  is  the  wheel,  hating  20  buckets  of  bronze.  According  to  tests  of 
this  wheel  made  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Francis  in  Lowell.  Mass.,  in  1S74,  its  efficiency  from  about  two-thirds 
gate  to  full  gate  varies  from  0,82»  to  0,839. 

Following  the  Snain  wheel  came  a  great  variety  of  wheels,  containing  the  same  features  of  an 
inward  and  downward  di-icbai^e,  but  of  a  cheaper  construction,  being  usually  cast  in  one  piece ;  but 
some  of  them  have  given,  when  tested  by  the  Prony  brake,  such  enccltent  results  that  we  give 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  several  of  the  beat.  The  general  principle  of  them  all  consists  in 
g'lides  or  chutes  which  deliver  the  water  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  ao,  to  the  lip  of  tbe  bucket,  and 
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in  buckets  whose  ares  rc^larty  dirainishos  to  the  nioath  or  point  of  dischai^,  uid  the  curve  ol 
whose  sides  receiving  the  force  of  the  watei'  is  of  a  aomewhsl  cjcloidil  form,  so  as  to  offer  s  con- 
tiaual  resiBtonce,  udiH  the  force  or  weight  of  tlie  water  ix  so  thorouj^hly  exhausted  that  it  fulls  away 
from  the  bucket  Kitli  only  the  Telocitj  due  lo  the  rotation  of  the  wheel. 
«IH-  TXb  EMm  Turbine,  laanufactuped  bj  MeBnin.  T.  R.  Kisdon  t  Co.  of  Ml- 

Boliy,  N.  J.,  i*  represented  in  Rgs.  43(i4  to  4307.    Fig.  42M  sliawe  the  wheel 
proper,  witii  a  portion  of  the  lower  bend  removed  to  eihihil  the  form  of  the 
band  and  buckets.     The  band  serves  to  stren^en  the  wheel  and  to  malie  a 
SUitablj-aliaped  outlet  for  tbc  water  through  the  lower  pait  of  the  wheel.     A 
vertical  section  of  the  wheel  is  shown  in  Fig.  4^SB,  and  a  horizontal  section 
in  Fi^.  ma.     The  vai-ious  parts  Die  intlicalod  by  letters  in  Fij;.  4257.     At 
B  are  the  statlonar?  guides ;  C  is  the  cylinder-gate  ;  O,  part  of  (lie  gate  piD- 
Jecting  between  llie  guides;  f,  V-shaped  portions  of  the  crownplate  rest- 
ing oti  stationary  guide;  0,  slots  in  pieces  F  to  allow  the  gate  to  rise;  L, 
spider  or  gate-arms ;  if,  rack  and  pinion ;  N,  gate-stand ;  P,  balance  cylinder 
or  chamber,  provided  with  water- passages  to  relieve  il  of  internal  prcssufe; 
y?,  lower  guide-rim;  S,  dvaught-tube  ^   F,  main  water-wheel  shaft;  and  W, 
^te-.4haft.     The  V-shapcd  pieces  F  ate  cast  on  the  crown-plnte,  and,  as  (be 
gate  rises  in  their  slots,  the  crown-plate  may  be  placed  just  above  the  wbeel 
and  within  the  eyiinder-gate.    On  the  plate  is  attached  a  ring  of  flexible  material  nhicb  hears  aninst 
tlie  inside  of  the  gale ;  tiiis  is  kept  tight  by  Ibe  water.pressuie,  and  leakage  is  thus  previ^nted- 
Krom  the  Centre  of  the  crown-plate  rises  a  long  hub,  to  the  out- 
side of  which  a  spider  is  attaciicd.    Tlic  outer  ends  of  Ibe  spi-  *^SI. 


der-amis  are  aecnrcd  to  the  cylinder-gate,  which  is  moved  by 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  in  coikncctiou  with  the  spider,  the 

long  hub  serving  as  a  guide  for  the  moiion  of  the  latter.    On 
4tB&  the  upper  end  of  the  ipidcr  is  a  fiat  disk  fitting  within  a  small 

cylinder,  and  moving  within  the  cylinder  whenever  the  gate  Ik 
moved ;  this  eylinder  is  open  at  Ilie  bottom  anij  closed  at  its  up- 
per end,  ond  is  fastened  securely  on  the  lop  of  the  long  central 
hub.  This  moving  disk  has  a  packing-ring  on  its  under  akle 
similar  to  the  one  on  the  lop  of  the  crown-plate,  to  prevent  leak. 
From  the  upper  side  of  this  disk  all  pressure  is  removed  by  llie 
psfisages  (sliown  by  heavy  dark  lines)  allowing  tl)c  water  to  en- 
cape  down  the  central  bub.  The  object  of  ibis  device  is  to  coun- 
terbalance the  weight  of  the  ^te  by  upward  pressure  of  the 
water  on  the  under  side  of  the  disk.  Fig.  iiliB  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gale  when  fully  raised,  representing  the  lower  edge 
of  liic  gale  coinciding  with  the  upper  pari  of  the  water-uource 
through  the  wheel,  showing  the  projections  tbai  are  between  tbc 
pildes  nn  the  outside  of  the  gale-  These  projections  are  more 
tlielinctly  shown  in  Fig.  42DT.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  sUtion- 
ary  guides  make  a  gradually  convei^ng  passage  on  two  sides ; 
the  lower  guide-rim  inclines  upward  as  it  approaches  the  wheel, 
making  the  third  side  of  the  water-passage,  and  the  under  side* 
of  the  projections  inclining  downward  as  they  approach  (he 
wheel  make  the  fonrth  side,  thus  completing  it  of  a  form  which 
the  manufacturers  claim  offers  the  least  resistance  to  the  water. 
At  a  competitive  test  of  waler-wlieels  conducted  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition,  the  Risdon  wheel  obtaiocd  Ibe  highest  results,  as  follows :  per  cent,  at  full  gale 
or  diFcharge,  87.60 ;  seven*ighths  gale,  86.38  ;  three-fourths  gale,  82.62  ;  half  gate,  76,88. 
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Tfu  AmerUoH  7\tr&ine,  manufsctared  by  MesBrs.  Stout,  Mills  k  Temple  of  Diyton,  Ohio,  is  repTC 
Milled  iD  figs.  42S8,  4aG9,  and  42S0.  Fig.  4:lli8  sIiowh  Ihe  oheel  odIj  ;  Fig.  4239,  tbe  cose ;  and 
n,^.  4260  is  a  plao  view  of  Cbe  wbeel  and  gatee.  The  wlieels  and  cases  are  mode  eotirely  of  iron, 
with  bridgc-tnws  above  and  below.  There  are  from  aii  lo  twelve  {graduated  cbutCB  on  catii  vbe^l, 
depending  on  tlieir  diameter.     Eacb  gate  and  chute  ia  cast  in  one  piece,  and  movea  horiiontallT,  the 


chutes  being  hinged  at  a  point  oenr  the  inside  of  the  ca.tc,  or  point  of  depletion.  Thuf,  as  the  gates 
ftre  opened  or  closed,  it  will  be  seen  that  (he  chutes  move  witli  the  gHtee,  an  in  Fis-  42Si) ;  the  upper 
portion  of  the  ca.ic  is  removed  to  show  their  form.  Tbc  lines  behind  the  chutes  represent  the 
guards,  which  .iro  cial  between  the  upper  and  lo»er  plates  of  the  case.  These  guftrda  relieve  tbp 
gstea  from  the  hydioatatlc  pressure  of  the  head ;  conse<|uentlj  the  gates  are  easily  opened  and  closed 
by  a  ring  and  levers,  operated  with  a  s^pnent  and  pinion.  The  gate-rod,  en  which  the  pinion  is 
placed,  passes  up  throui;h  the  husk  or  floor,  with  a  hand-wheel  on  the  upper  end  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  the  gates.  It  is  claimed  that,  whether  the  gates  are  fully  or  partially  opened,  the  chuteii 
are  always  adjusted  to  suit  the  amount  of  water  admitted  through  the  gates.  In  consequence  of 
which  a  high  percentage  is  obtained  with  partial  gates. 

The  following  table,  aubmitled  by  the  manufacturers,  shows  resulia  of  test  of  tills  wbeel  wade  bj 
Hr.  James  E.  Emerson  in  IHIZ  (diameter  of  wheel,  48  in. ;  data  for  one  minute): 

Diblc  of  Test!  "f  ^meriean  T^thine. 


Wbohnla..        IH.H  (a. 84        ThrH-lburlh>.'      MM  61. »        One-huir. I      IS. At  «9.U    . 

j  8eteD-eii{hlbi        IH.Id    !      8i.U>     '  F1>e-eLghtli>  .        18.43  73  I'j    '    ODo.lbunli.. .'      10. sa    |      30.08 

Alcatet  7\irbine,  manufactured  by  Uessrs.  T.  0.  Alcott  k  Son  of  Hi.  Hollv,  H.  J.,  is  represented 
in  l^lgs.  4261,4262,  and  4263.  Fig.  4261  repnseots  the  wheel  out  of  the  case;  Fig.  4262  is  a  ver- 
tical section;  and  Hg.  4263  shows  the  outer  case  and 
cylinder,  with  the  bridge-tree  and  wooden  step  which  sup- 
ports the  wheel  Id  position.     In  Fig.  4262,  A  represents 

the  interior  lines  of  the  wheel  and  indicates  it-   

rim ;  B  is  that  portion  of  tbc  chute  comprised  in 


cose:  0  U  that  portion  of  the  chute  comprised  in  the 
register-gate ;  D  is  the  pinion  which  works  into  a  se;;- 
ment  upon  Che  reglster-inlte  for  the  pur;>OEC  of  opening 
or  closing  the  same.  Tdc  arrows  indicate  the  coui'sc  of 
the  water  through  the  chutes  or  budiets  of  the  wheel.    The  other  parts 
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■nDB  or  bridge-trefl ;  F,  wooden  Blcp  upon  wbich  the  wheel  rcvolvea ;  G,  bucket  ot  the  wbeel ;  //, 

bund  suiTOunding  bucfaets  od  outaiilc ;  /,  draut;lit-tube ;  J,  gsle-amiB,  eupported  at  the  centre,  serv<ii); 

the  double  puqiose  ot  keeping  the  gate  coac«ntric  with  the  guides  ttithout  unnecessary  friclion,  and 

besring  moat  of  the  weight  >t  tlie  centre  wliere  the  fiiL'tioQ 

""'  is  least;  K,  packing-box,  which  prevents  leakage  around 

the  ahnft ;  L,  dome,  containing  wooden  folloners  at  top ; 

J/,  crowD  or  QOTer,  OTerlnpping  ouler  casing ;  and  N,  psck- 

inS-box  for  gate-shaft,  to  prevent  leakafic.     The  principal 

advantagea  claimed  for  the  wheel  are  as  follows:  station' 

ai7  water-ways,  bf  which  the  dii'ection  of  the  column  of 

waier  eiitcriDg  the  wheel  ia  neTcr  cbanjred  or  broken,  or 

its  vclocitj  checked ;   an  opening  to  each  buchel  of  the 

wheel,  ail  combined  in  one  gate;  and  aimpiidt;  of  con- 


Bamhanit  iHandard  Turbiue,  man  ii  fa  Mured  hj  Mr.  K. 
F.  BumhaiD  of  Iticlunond,  Va.,  ia  represented  in  Hgs,  42M 
and  ma.  Fig.  4264  in  a  plan  view,  nith  borizoolai  «ec- 
liona  on  the  lines  A  B,  CD,  and  FF  of  Fig.  420B,  show- 
ing part  of  the  buckela  n'  (lie  wheel,  chutes  or  water-ways 
in  the  curb,  and  ports  in  the  gate-ring.  Fig.  4366  ia  a 
vertical  section  of  the  entire  wheel  on  the  line  F  y  of  Fig, 
4S(<4,  showing  the  upper  iournni-boi,  with  shaft  ot  wheel, 
stufflng-box,  ecccnlric  wlieel,  concave  hub,  and  bucket,  togeCher  with  wood  step  and  cross  or  bridge 
to  support  the  step. 

Thie  turbine  iit  the  latest  of  a  number  of  inventions  made  br  its  manufacturer,  tlie  aeriefl  begin- 
ning with  improvements  on  the  Jonval  wheel.  The  principles  of  ils  construction  are  stated  as  fol- 
liiws ;  1.  Eitending  the  inside  part  of  the  buckets  down  to  correspond  with  the  extended  wall  of  the 
hub.  and  curving  the  lower  part  of  them  up  to  the  ori^oal  length  at  the  periphery  of  the  wheel ;  2. 
Funuing  a  waier-tifhl  groove  for  the  upper  projecting  rim  ot  the  gate,  t«  prevent  sand  or  dirt  from 


being  drawn  into  the  working  parts ;  3.  Operating  the  gate  by  an  eccentric  wheel  inslced  of  by  cog- 
gearing  or  levers ;  4.  Supporting  the  upper  bearing-box  on  brackets,  the  lower  end  ot  the  latter  rest- 
ing on  the  cover,  directly  over  the  body  of  the  ease,  forming  an  upper  bearing  for  the  wheel-shaft ; 
0.  Placing  a  packing-box  under  the  bearing,  which  prevents  the  forcing  of  ennd  into  the  journal-box 
)iy  the  water.  For  tctEi  of  thia  wheel  see  tabic  at  end  of  article.  The  manufacturer  stales  that  on 
trials  at  hia  telling  flume  a  yield  of  84  per  cent,  of  power  has  been  obtained. 

Tlw  Lefd  DoiMt  Turbine,  monuractured  by  Messrs.  James  LelTel  &  t'o.  of  Ppringfield,  0.,  while 
jtivinp  an  inward  and  downward  flow,  differs  materially  in  construction  from  other  forma  of  turbine. 
It  is  <leseribed  by  its  manufacturers  as  follows:  "There  is  in  it  a  combination  ol'  two  independent 
sets  and  kinds  of  buckets,  one  a  vertical,  the  other  a  central  discharge,  each  cntiiely  diffei-ent  in 
ita  principle  of  action  upon  the  water,  yet  each  wheel  or  series  of  bucktis  receiving  its  water  from 
the  same  set  of  guides  at  Ihc  same  time ;  but  the  water  is  acted  upon  bul  once,  fince  half  the  water 
admitted  by  die  guides  passes  to  one  wheel,  and  the  other  half  of  the  water  lo  the  other  wheel ;  the 
water  leaving  both  wheels  or  sets  of  buckets  at  the  same  time  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  These 
two  sets  of  buckets  are  ro  combined  as  lo  make  really  but  one  wheel ;  that  is,  both  are  txai  in  one 
piece  and  placed  upon  the  same  shaft.  By  this  arrangement  there  ia  admitted  the  greatest  possible 
volume  of  water,  confislenl  with  its  economical  use,  lo  a  wheel  of  any  given  siie,  aikd  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  area  fnr  the  escape  of  water  is  secured." 

Fifj.  42iJ6  represents  the  Leffel  wheel  in  its  casing  and  ready  for  attachment  to  mnchinery  to  be 
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drireo.    A  aedloD  of  the  wheel  shoving  it 

shows  tlie  metliod  of  setting  the  wheel,     (1g.  4269  represenla  the  Leffel  wheel  attached  b 

chinerj  of  »  mill,  and  slfto  the  amiiigetiieDt  of 
the  Hoodeu  peostock.  The  wheel  is  here  shown 
inclosed  in  Leffel'a  patent  iron  globe«aaiiif;, 
which  consists  of  two  hciiiisphercs  of  iron  bolted 


cliiicli-coupliug  ia  nttaclied.    Id  the 
wheel  shafts  pass. 

The  letters  on  Fi;;.  4298  correspond  to  the  di 
wheel,  for  purposes  of  illustration  onl;,  are  here  referred 


together.  A  movable  cap  is  provided,  so  thai 
the  wheel  can  be  lifted  bodily  out.  Above  the 
cap  is  a  bridge-tree  earrjing  a  broad  oil-beariag 
for  the  support  of  the  wheel-shaft,  to  which  • 
.re  BtuSing-boxes  through  which  the  gate-rod  and  water- 


n  in  the  following  table.    Two  si 


sof 
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— The  method  of  set- 
ting the  Leffel  turbine 
shown  in  Fig.  4!i68 
will  indicate  the  gen- 
eral mode  of  placing 
all  wheels  of  this 
I'las^  la  Fig.  4270  is 
shown  the  arran;;e- 
ment  of  timbers  used 
by  Messrs.  Lpffel  k 
Co.  in  the  conatnic- 
tion  of  ■  plain  wooll- 
en flume.  Fi;;.  4271 
represents  a  wheel  of 

ed  by  .Measn..  Poole  K 
Hunt    of    Baltimore, 

penstock    with    cn^l- 
intel-plpe.     One  , 


side  of  I 
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the  pipe  U  detwhed  in  order  that  the  irheel  may  be  eihibiW.    This  annngcmcnt  i^  cupeciallj  com- 
mendable. 

TnTiNO  TcRBiNES.— The  following  practical  suggestions  are  bj  Mr.  S.  S.  Webber,  C.  E. ;  "  The  mea- 
surement of  the  n&ter  dowing  thi-oush  the  wheel  iH  obtained  by  constructing  u  veir  bctobb  the  end 
of  a  tifcht  tail-race  or  flume,  which  ehauld  be  wide  and  deep  enough  to  allow  the  water  to  become 
quiet  and  God  a  lerel  after  its  rapid  passage  through  the  wheel ;  and  io  cues  where  the  nature  of 
tlie  surroundings  will  not  pennit  of  this,  a  rack  or  strainer  reacbing  to  the  bottom  of  the  race,  and 
fine  enough  to  set  the  water  back  slightly,  should  be  put  in  Bcross  the  flume.  This  will  even  the  flow 
beyond  and  break  up  any  currents.  This  rack  must  be  at  least  IG,  and  better  20  ft,  back  fraui 
the  weir.  The  construction  of  the  wdr  in  the  next  step.  .  It  may  be  of  any  len^h,  at  least  S  f)., 
and  for  any  wheel  over  30  in.  under  20  ft.  bead,  )j  or  10  ft.  is  better;  and  the  larger  whcela  require 
a  weir  long  in  proportion.  It  ia  usually  made  of  plank,  and  the  edge  over  which  the  water  flows 
moBt  be  true  and  level,  and  the  sides  also  trueand  at  right  angles  to  the  lop  or  crest.  The  up-stream 
edges  must  be  sharp  and  smooth,  and  the  down  stream  edges  beveled  off,  so  that  the  water  will  only 
come  in  contact  with  sharp  up-slream  edges ;  then,  Trom  the  bottom  of  the  race  to  tbo  top  or  crest  of 
wdr,  the  height  must  be  al  leust  tbi-ee  times  the  depth  of  water  thai  will  flow  over.  A  weir  One  foot 
deep  should  be  two  feel  shorter  than  the  width  of  tail-race, 
4N>.  or  else  the  full  width ;  as  in  one  case  a  deduction  must  be 

I  made  in  the  calculation  from  the  length  of  the  weir  for 

I  end  contraction  in  the  flow  of  water,  and  in  the  other  none, 

a.'',  Iho  weir  being  full  width,  thL're  is  no  end  contraction. 


Also,  the  wal«r  below  or  outside  should  not  be  within  a 
foot  of  the  crest  of  weir,  so  that  it  shall  not  impede  the 
flow-over.  And  lastly,  in  taking  the  height  of  water  on 
H-eir,  it  should  l>e  measured  at  a  ]>oint  fur  enough  bai^ 
or  up  stream  to  be  above  the  curvature  of  the  surface 
the  water  approaches  the  weir  with  increaeinE  velocity,  and  this 

„  ^ ■elhau  one-third  the  length  of  weir  baek.    The  Hook  gauge  for 

taking  thin  measurement  should  be  located  at  this  point;  or  e]fv,  if  placed  below  the  weir,  in  a  can 
or  vessel,  this  latter  must  be  connected  by  a  straight  pipe,  that  has  its  up-stream  end  opening  at  the 
point  mentioned.  This  will  insure  a  correct  reading  of  the  head  on  weir.  The  fonr.ula  given  by  Ur. 
Fronds  for  determining  the  flow  in  cubic  feet,  which  is  the  only  one  based  on  accurote  eiperinient, 
nnd  univereally  used,  is  as  follows:  C  =  3.33  (i  — 0.1  nh}hi\  where  P  =  number  of  cubic  feet 
per  second,  L  =  length  of  weir  in  feet,  h  =  depth  of  water  floKing  over  in  feet,  nnd  n  =  number  of 

"The  flume,  or  penstock,  may  be  of  wood  or  iron,  securely  braced,  and  tight  in  all  the  joints,  and 
should  have  a  firm,  rigid  foundation  or  platform,  upon  which  the  wheel  Is  to  I)c  set.  In  setting  the 
wheel,  it  should  fit  its  ease  easily,  so  as  not  to  bind  when  the  weight  of  water  is  on  it,  and  should  be 
tight  in  the  gate  and  stuHlng-boi,  so  that  no  leakaiie  will  take  place,  as  no  deductions  should  be  al- 
lowed to  a  wheel  for  leaky  ^'atcs,  sinc^  the  water  leaking  through  bccouics  effective  when  the  gates 
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*  areopcDed.  But  if  there  be  any  leakage  through  the  Bume,  or  at  the  joint  ot  the  wheel-ease  and 
floor  of  the  pcoatock,  this  leakage,  if  flowing  over  tbe  weir,  msj  Gr«t  be  neuBured  with  the  gauge  and 
deducWd  from  tbe  whole  when  *e  wheel  ii  running,  an  it  ia  only  the  water  actually  actins  on  the 
wheel  that  should  be 
charged  to  il.  Having 
got  BTerything  tight,  and 
the  wheal  to  turn  easily 
in  its  bearinga,  a  friction- 
pulley  wiib  a  Htnooib, 
avouratcly-tumcd  face, 
and  perfectly  balanced, 
ia  keyed  on  the  abaft. 
The  diameter  should  be 
about  8  fl.  by  13  in.  face 
for  small  wheels,  say  not 
over  30  in.,  while  a  larger 
one  ia  required  for  wheels 
ot  greater  power.  It  is 
belter  to  have  the  Prony 
bnkke  made  in  halves,  of 
metal  lined  with  blocks 
ot  hard  wood,  and  to  in- 
close the  entire  puller, 
except  a  narrow  opening 
of  a  couple  of  inclica, 
tu  allow  for  tightening 
lip.  The  surface  of  the 
wooden  blocks  should 
be  grooved  or  '  herring- 
boned,'  to  distribute  the 
lubricating  water,  which 
should  be  rendered  a  lit- 
tie  greasy  by  dissolving 
HOCt  SDB]i  in  it.  By  hav- 
ing bolcB  in  the  brake 
leailiog  to  the  grooves, 
the  soapy  water  can  be 

made  to  give  a  perfectly  even,  regular  friction  at  all  apcrds,  while  cdl  ia  likely  to  heat  and  gum,  and 
^ive  a  deal  of  trouble,  and,  even  U  mixed  with  water,  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  soap.  Attached  co 
the  brake-casting  is  an  arm  or  lever,  at  the  further  end  of  which  Is  an  eye-l)oit  with  a  knife-edge,  to 
which  the  scale-beara  of  the  weighing  apparatus  is  attached.  Tbe  distance  from  tbe  centre  of  wheel- 
shaft  or  pulley  to  the  knife-edKJ  in  the  brake-lever  is  the  radius  of  a  circle,  whose  circua  ference  ia 
the  distance  in  feet  the  weight  lifted  is  supposed  to  tiavel  il  each  turn  of  the  wheel.  Tbe  scale- 
beam  is  either  of  metal  and  graduated  to  pounds,  or  is  provided  with  a  weight-pan  lianging  from  the 
end,  the  neights  being  in  all  cases  multiplied  by  the  Icven^e  used  for  the  total  efteotive  weight  lift- 
ed. To  prevent  jar  and  vibration,  a  rod  and  piston  sliould  be  attached  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
scale-beam  from  the  weights,  which  works  loosely  in  a  cylinder  or  dash-pot  filled  with  water.  This 
arrangement,  allowing  the  lever  to  work  easily,  prevents  rattling  or  jarring  i  and  the  weight  of  the 
rod  and  piston,  after  being  put  in  the  dash-pot,  should  be  counterbalanced  by  banging  an  equal  weight 
on  the  weight  end  of  the  scale-beam.  This  completes  the  weighing  appai-atus,  which,  with  a  speed- 
counter  fastened  to  the  wheel.shaft,  to  register  the  times  per  minute,  completes  tbe  whole." 

UoHBE-PowKB  or  TuRDiMxs. — To  Calculate  the  horse-power  of  a  turbine  wheel :  Uultiply  the  cubic 
feet  of  water  discharged  per  minute  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  average  temperature. 
Multiply  this  product  by  the  height  of  head,  and  divide  by  33,(K>n.  As  no  wheel  can  utilize  100  per 
cent,  of  the  water,  the  quotient  ia  taken  as  full  vaiue,  and  multiplied  by  the  percentage  louna  to  be 
utilized  by  experiment  in  oi-der  lo  obtain  the  net  horse-power. 

Eram^. — What  ia  the  net  horse-power  of  a  wheel  which  discharges  3,168  cub.  ft.  of  water  per 
minute  under  IS  ft.  head,  utilizing  80  per  cent,  of  full  power  of  the  water?  Taking  the  weight  of  1 
cub.  ft.  of  water  at  (t2)r  lbs.,  we  have  S.ieS  x  62^  =  19T,4VS.  This  multiplied  by  IS  gives  2,962,080, 
which  divided  by  3»,000  gives  ee.7B  as  full  value  of  water  ;  and  86.76  x  .30  (per  cent,  utilized)  = 
71.8080  net  horse-power. 

Woria  for  Refirmte, — "  Lowell  Hydraulic  Ezpcriments,"  Francis,  Boston,  18B6  ;  "  Slcam-Engincs 
and  Prin'e  Movers,"  llankine,  London,  1B6I);  "Hydraulic  Motors,"  ilahan.  New  Yoric,  1873;  "  Hy- 
daulics,"  Weisbach  ("Mechanics  of  Engineering"),  New  York,  1877.  See  olso  lial  of  woiks  under 
lIvDROSTiTics  and  Mechanics. 

WELL-BURING.  The  WiLL-Auaita.— The  most  eipeditions  means  of  linking  wells  in  clay, 
gravel,  etc.,  ia  bv  the  uae  of  (he  wcll-aug?r,  an  improved  form  of  which  Implement,  as  manufactured 
by  the  Pierce  Well  Eicavalor  Company  of  New  York,  is  represented  in  Fig.  4272.  This  ia  attached 
to  a  rod  suspended  from  a  ro]ie  which  passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  a  derrick,  and  thence  is  led 
to  a  wheel  and  aile.  To  the  au~er-rad  is  secured  an  arm  or  arms  whereby  the  tool  is  rotated  and  SO 
screwed  down  into  the  eartb,  by  man-  or  home-power.  About  eight  turns  cause  the  anger  to  become 
Hlled  witli  soil,  when  it  is  lifted,  emptied,  and  replaced.  It  ia  said  that  wells  ranging  in  diameter 
fro:n  Q  to  80  in.  can  be  bored  with  this  implement,  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  BO  R.  per  day.    The 
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auger  used  for  boring  quickBaad  is  ebaped  BlmilarlT  to  the  ordinary  wood-boring  tool,  havrng  a  wide ' 

spiral  thread.     Tbe  Bhank  is  hollow,  and  is  arranged  with  air-valvea,  so  that  when  the  anger  la  lifted 

no  auction  is  produced.     When  the  thread  becomoa  loaded  with  Band,  the  tool  la  drawn  up  into  an 

inelosing  cjlinder.     This,  in  connection  with  leather  TalTcx  near  the  end  of  the 

ixn.  auger,  holds  the  eand  in  place  until  the  implement  U  removed  from  the  weH 

and  emptied. 

ABTBstiN  Wells.— A  general  dcaeription  of  the  proceasee  of  boring,  tubing, 
and  pumpng,  an  practised  in  westem  Pennsjlvania,  ma;  best  serre  to  illustrate 
the  latest  adranceB  made  in  the  methods  of  sinking  artesian  wells.  Directly 
over  the  site  of  the  proposed  well  a  wooden  derrick  or  open  tower  is  erected, 
14  to  16  ft.  square  at  the  base,  and  30  to  flO  ft.  high,  the  four  comer-posla 
conTerging  so  as  to  form  a  square  at  the  top  S^  ft.  in  diameter,  upon  which 
rests  a  heaTj  framework  for  the  reception  of  the  pulley  over  which  the  diill- 
rope  is  to  play.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  derrick,  and  in  range  with  the  band- 
wheei  from  which  tbe  powei-  is  derived,  is  a  aliaft  of  timber  6  or  8  ft.  long  and 
about  8  in.  in  diameter,  mounted  on  journals,  and  similar  in  character  to  the 
common  hoisting  vindlsas.  Upon  each  end  of  this  shaft  is  driven  a  lai^e  pul- 
ley Galled  the  bulUwhccl ;  between  theee,  upcn  the  main  shaft,  Che  drill-rope,  a 
cable  of  from  1^  to  1}  in.  In  diameter.  Is  coiled,  the  outer  end  passing  (mm  it 
over  the  pulley  on  the  top  of  the  derrick,  and  attached  to  the  drilling  toolB. 
When  these  are  to  be  lowered  or  withdrawn,  it  ia  done  by  means  of  power 
applied  to  tbe  bull-wheel.  In  localities  where  tbe  rock  is  some  distance  below 
the  surface,  it  is  customary  to  drive  down,  by  the  aid  of  a  suitable  weight  and 
'  guideway,  a  heavy  metal  pipe,  called  the  drive-pipe ;  thia  la  usually  of  cast  iron, 
from  fi  to  8  in.  in  diameter 
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10  ft.,  and  great  care   fa 

needed  that  ii  be  not  bent 

or  deflected,  aince  it  is  to 

guide    the    drilling   Cools. 

The  engine  is  so   placed 

that  its  drive-  or  balance- 
wheel  shall  be  from  80  to 
2S  ft  from  the  centie  of  the  derrick,  and  at 
one-half  this  distance  is  planted  the  sampson- 
poet,  a  heavy  hewn  timber  from  12  to  18  in. 
square  and  1 2  ft.  high,  the  top  of  which  ia  fitted 
to  receive  the  working-beam.  This  working-  or 
walking-beam  transmiCa  and  applies  the  power 
to  the  drills ;  it  is  of  wood,  12  or  16  in.  square, 
and  of  such  ■  length  that  when  balanced  upon 
the  sampson-post  one  end  may  stand  directly 
over  and  connect,  by  means  of  a  connecting-rod, 
with  a  crank  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  drive- 
wheel  \  by  the  revolulion  of  this  crank,  which 
■  "   B  of  aboat  20  in.,  a  redprucaling 

B  given  to  tbe  fartncr  end  of  the 
worhing-beam ;  on  this  is  bolted  an  iron  joint, 
to  which  may  be  attached  the  temper-screw 
when  drilling,  or  the  sucker-roda  when  pump- 
ing. The  drilling  tools  consist  of  cenCre-bilti, 
reamers,  an  auger-stem,  jar,  and  slnker-bai'. 
The  centre-bit,  Fig.  4273,  is  of  2i-inch  wrought 
iron,  3}  ft.  long,  and  having  a  wedge-!<haped 
cutting  edge  of  sleel,  Si  to  6  in.  on  Che  face. 
The  reamer.  Fig.  flit,  which  follows  this  nnd 
serves  to  enlarge  and  trim  out  the  hole,  in  very 
similar  in  shape,  though  about  an  inch  hrosdor 
on  the  face,  which  is  also  more  blunt ;  the  aver- 
age weight  of  each  is  about  T6  lbs.  The  auger- 
stem,  Fig.  4275,  into  which  bits,  reamera,  and 
dislodging  tools  ai-e  screwed,  is  a  wrought-iron 
bar  about  20  ft.  long.  The  sinker-bar.  Fig. 
4276,  a  heavy  rod  of  Iron  10  ft.  long,  aerves  to 
Increase  the  force  of  the  blow  ;  it  is  separated 

ance  called  a  jor.  Fig.  4277,  consiflting  of  two 
links  or  loops  of  Iroo  or  sCeel,  which  slide  in 
upon  each  other  when  the  drill  strikes  boclom,  thun,  by  a  quick  blow  upon  the  top  of  tbe  anger- 
stem,  increasing  the  effect  of  the  fall ;  and  on  the  upward  movement  the  sudden  jerk  or  jar 
servea  to  loosen  the  tools,  in  ease  thev  become  wedecd.  When  connected,  these  tools  weigh  from 
800  lo  1,600  lbs.,  as  the  hardnei's  of  the  tock  requires.     The  drill-iope  is  atUched  to  tbe  woik- 
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Ing-beun  by  meaiu  of  a  lemper-Bcrvv,  (1^.  4278,  BuBpeaded  from  it  fmi]  made  fftst  to  tbe  mpe  hy 
a  Bcrev-cUmp.  This  temper-screw  is  about  S  ft.  long,  uul  ia  mHde  with  a  coarse  thread  that 
workB  ia  a  thin  frame.  At  the  lower  eod  of  ttila  sorew  ia  a  wheel,  b;  whii;h  it  ia  let  down  nfter  eacli 
strobe,  whereby  the  tenuou  is  regulated  and  the  drill  properly  guided.  The  mpe-wcket,  Fig.  4279, 
IB  for  attaching  the  rinker^bur  to  the  drill-rope.  The  tools  are  li[ted  and  dropped  bj  the  rocking 
motion  of  the  working-beam,  and  lowered  or 
^^  withdrawn  by  aid  of  the  bull-wheel  and  shaft 

The  sediment  and  battered  rock  arc  removed  by 
means  of  a  sand-pump,  ¥ig.  4280,  which  ia  a 
heavy  metal  tube,  slightly  smaller  than  the  well- 
bore,  and  about  6  ft.  long,  with  the  lower  end 
closed  by  a  simple  valve  opening  upward ;  this  is 
lowered  and  withdrawn  by  a  light  rope,  aod  the 
well-man  by  an  eiamination  of  ita  contents  is 


informed  of  the  progresa  and  proepectH  of  his 
work.    The  pump  is  used  after  each  drilling  of 
4  to  12  in.    Elg.  4281  represents  tbe  working  of 
the  boring  tooU  in  tbe  PeniuiylTania  oil  region. 
The  tubing  of  a  well  consists  of  a  heavy  icon 
pipe  lowered  in  sections,  the  joints  of  which  arc 
flush  both  inside  and  out.     At  the  lower  end  of 
the  first  sectimi  is  a  simple  ball-valve  pump,  the 
piston  of  which  is  coDDCcted  with  the  working- 
beam  by  jointed  poles  or  metal  rods.     When  It  is  desirable  to  exclude  all  water  from  above  a  given 
point,  it  is  clFected  by  binding  around  the  tubing  a  leather  bag  of  flai-sced  before  driving  it  down  ; 
the  swelling  of  this  closes  the  space  between  the  main  wall  and  the  tube.    The  steam-engines  in  uar 
in  weatem  FenTuylrania  range  from  S  to  20  hoise-power,  one  of  8  horse-power  being  sufficient  to 
bore  a  well  800  ft.  deep.     Artesian  wells  have  been  sunk,  though  vet?  alowly,  by  the  aid  of  two 
men  and  an  old-fashioned  spring-pole,  Fig.  42B3. 

Among  the  accidents  liable  to  occur  in  the  boring  of  arteaian  wella  are  the  breaking  of  the  drills, 
or  their  detachment  from  the  auger-stem,  and  the  losa  of  the  sand-pump  or  the  whole  boiing-genr 
by  the  wearing  away  of  the  drill-rope.  At  time*  the  di  ill  enters  what  is 
known  as  a  mud-vein — a  thin  stratum  of  mud  or  quicksand,  which  often 
flows  in  ao  rapidly  as  to  inclose  and  bury  the  drilling  tools.  There  ai'e 
many  ingenious  contrivances  for  the  removal  of  these  obstructions,  nod 
the  forma  of  sevei-al  of  the  less  complex  ore  here  shown.  Fig.  42S3  is 
deigned  chiefly  for  removm.<;  detached  or  broken  pipe  or  rods.  It  is  low- 
ered down  the  ncll-bore  until  the  rod  passes  up  above  the  ends  of  the  two 
arms,  when  by  on  upwaid  mavcmeat  the  two  catches,  being  pressed  for- 
ward by  springs,  take  hold  of  the  rod  and  grasp  it  the  more  firmly  the 
greater  the  resistance.  Fig.  4284  is  of  service  mainly  in  removing  a  de- 
tached drill  or  reamer;  the  shorter  arm  acts  as  a  guide,  while  the  hook 
at  the  end  of  the  larger  one  passes  below  and  takes  bold  of  the  loner 
edge  of  the  drill.  Figa.  423ft  and  4286  are  also  designed  for  removing 
broken  rods.  In  Fig.  4285  the  rod  passea  through  the  metal  cylinclci', 
and  is  prevented  from  fallin;;  back  by  the  drop-catch  and  spring.  >"l;. 
423G  consists  of  an  angular  claw  placed  at  right  antics  to  the  rod  by 
which  it  ia  lowered ;  this  is  tKJstcd  under  the  shoulder  of  the  rod,  tlms 
aecuring  it  as  In  a  wrench.  Fi;;.  4^87  is  the  ordinary  la^-longs,  and  h 
at  very  general  service,  an  its  construction  indicates. 

In  addition  to  the  contrivances  above  mentioned,  the  French  eni^inei'rs 
have  introduced  certain  improved  drills,  pumps,  cic.  The  drill  invented 
by  M.  Goulet-Collet  consists  of  a  cylinder  oi  sheet  iron  6  ft.  long,  buc- 
pcnded  by  a  chain,  and  armed  at  its  lower  end  with  an  annular  cuttin;;- 
head  of  ateel,  in  which  two  knivea  or  chiacis  are  inserted  at  right  angles  ac 

chisels  serve  to  cut  the  rock,  which  when  finely  divided  rises  with  the  water  through  the  opening ;  these 
may  be  provided  with  valves,  the  inatniment  thus  acrving  the  double  purpose  of  drill  and  pump.  The 
method  of  boiing  by  means  of  the  diuD0nd4rill  is  essentially  dilTcrent  from  that  described  above. 


the  opening.     These 
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WbcD  a  weH  fuU  to  yield  a  fair  amount  of  oil  or  water,  an  increase  in  the  flow  is  oflen  effected 
by  means  of  the  Kobcrts  torpedo.  Tbia  is  a  tbin  water-tight  cylinder  of  metal  or  paper,  4  to  fl  ft. 
tons  and  2  or  3  in.  in  diameter,  charged  with  powder,  guacotton,  or  nitro-gljcerine.  It  ia  lowered 
to  the  bottom  of  the  neU,  or  to  a  de[)th  that  will  bring  it  opposite  the  desired  stratum,  and  the  well 
then  floodai.  'i'he  charge  is  exploded  bj  a  cap  or  electric  Bpavk,  and  the  eiplosion  often  clears 
away  the  obstruction  from  the  oil  or  water  veitu  Wells  yielding  only  (•  barrels  of  oil  per  day  bare 
been  increased  by  this  means  to  78  or  100  barrels. 

Negative  artesian  wells  are  those  which  serve  to  convey  away  surface  waters  into  some  absorbing 
stratum.  Thoy  are  of  service  about  manufscloriea  from  which  Urge  qnantitlee  of  impure  liquids  are 
discharged,  the  flow  of  which  upon  the  surface  would  prove  a  nuisance.  For  boring  of  mining  and 
other  shafts,  sec  Mine  Afpuanceb. 

Driven  Weu*. — The  process  of  driving  tube- wells  resembles  plle^driving,  but  with  thi«  disllDCtion, 
tliat,  wliile  piles  receive  the  blows  of  the  monkey  on  their  beads,  tiie  tubes  are  not  struck  at  all,  the 
bio*  being  communicated  by  the  clsmp,  which  I'eceivea  the  blow  near  the  ground.  The  tube-well,  as 
iiiUiDBrily  used,  is  not  intended  for  piercing  i-ock  or  solid  stone  formations,  but  it  is  quite  capable  of 
(lenctrating  very  hard  and  compact  soils,  and  can  also  be  succesefully  driven  through  chalk,  break- 
ing ihrougb  the  flints  which  may  obstruct  its  passage  downward.     When  solid  masses  of  rock  or 
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stone  are  reached,  npcdal  means  of  drillln<;  have  to  he  provided  for  it.  When  com!ti<-  upon  rock  or 
Htiine,  the  best  plan  is  to  pull  up  the  tube  and  try  in  another  spot.  This  applies  also  when  deep 
l>cds  of  clay  are  driven  into ;  for,  by  goinc  a  little  distance  off  and  testing  again,  in  many  cases  water 
■  ill  be  found.  The  mode  of  operation  la  bs  follows :  The  first  or  pioneer  tube  A,  shown  in  flR. 
fi$S,  is  furnished  with  a  steel  point  of  bulbous  form,  and  perforated  wltli  holes  varying  from  one- 
clghth  of  an  inch  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  eitending  from  IS  in.  to  8  ft.  upward  from  the  point. 
The  enlargement  of  the  point  serves  to  clear  a  pai'ssgc  for  the  Rockets  by  which  the  tubes  are 
screwed  together.  On  to  this  tube  the  clamp  S  is  fastened  by  tno  bolts  at  about  3  ft  from  Ibe 
point ;  the  clamp  is  of  wiouglit  iron  lined  willi  steel,  and  scrcwtd  intemally  so  as  to  form  teeth  to 
grip  the  tube.  Next,  the  cast-iron  driving- wei.jht  or  monkey  C  is  slipped  on  to  the  tube  above  the 
clamp.  The  tube  thus  furnished  is  stood  uu  perfectly  vertical  in  the  centre  of  the  tripod  or  shear- 
logs  D  DD,\n  which  it  is  retained  by  the  latch  E.  The  feet  of  the  tripod  should  be  looked  to, 
in  order  that  thev  be  Brmly  planted,  and  do  not  slip  or  sink  during  work.  The  whole  being  now 
nrisnged  in  position  for  work,  the  ropes  /'/'  are  made  fast  to  the  monkey  and  passed  over  the  pul- 
leys of  the  tiipod,  and  driving  Is  commenced  by  two  men  pulling  the  ropes  and  allowing  the  nonke; 
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to  fall  on  the  clamp.  At  this  point  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  frequently  tighten  both  the 
bolts  equally  as  the  driving  proceeds,  for  the  clamp  must  not  on  any  account  be  allowed  to  slip, 
otherwise  the  blow  of  the  monkey  is  in  a  great  measure  lost,  the  result  being  no  good  to  either  clamp 
or  tubes,  besides  wasting  time.  As  soon  as  the  clamp  reaches  the  level  of  the  earth  by  dint  of 
repeated  blows,  the  monkey  should  be  raised,  and  one  man,  taking  a  turn  of  his  rope  round  one  of 
the  1^  of  the  tripod,  holds  the  monkey  suspended,  while  the  other  loosens  the  bolts  of  the  clamp 
and  raises  it  about  18  in.,  and  tightens  the  bjlts  again  as  at  the  commencement.  If  the  ground  bo 
very  soft,  the  clamp  can  be  raised  2  ft  or  more,  as  it  saves  the  frequent  readjustment ;  if  very  liard, 
not  more  than  1  foot.  In  this  manner  driving  is  continued  until  the  top  of  the  tube  comes  below 
the  hole  in  the  tripod  head,  or  top  plate.  Immediately  it  rea3hes  this  point  the  lengthening-bar,  Fig. 
4289,  is  brought  into  requisition  by  dropping  its  small  end  into  the  top  of  the  well-tube.  The  object 
of  this  lengthening-bar  is  to  keep  the  tube  steady,  and  to  enable  the  operator  to  have  a  temporary 
guide  for  the  monkey  to  slide  on,  until  the  well-tube  has  been  driven  into  the  ground  to  within  a 
foot  of  its  entire  length.  A  hollow  iron  plumb  is  lowered  into  the  tube,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether 
water  has  been  reached,  or  whether  earth  of  any  kind  has  got  ioto  the  tube.  This  indicates  what 
depth  of  eai*th  or  water  stands  in  the  tube.  If  neither  is  present,  the  iron  plumb  will  strike  plainly 
on  the  bottom  of  the  tube ;  should  earth  be  present,  by  allowing  the  plumb  to  strike  on  it  once  or 
twice,  some  will  adhere  to  the  b3t|om,  and  thus  iadicate  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

When  the  accumulation  in  the  well-tube  is  of  a  loose,  sandy  nature,  if  wet,  it  can  best  be  with- 
drawn by  means  of  the  pump,  which,  with  the  reducing-socket,  can  be  coupled  on  to  the  top  of  the 
cleaning-out  tubes.  When  this  is  the  case,  before  screwing  on  the  pump,  the  funnel.  Fig.  4290, 
should  be  screwed  on  the  top  of  the  well-tube,  so  that,  if  necessary,  water  can  be  poured  down  the 
well-tube,  when,  by  pumping,  sand  and  mud  will  be  pumped  up ;  and  by  continuing  to  pour  fresh 
wa^er  down  the  tube,  and  pumping  up  through  the  small  tubes,  all  the  earth  can  be  removed. 

When  water  is  struck,  and  stands  several  feet  in  the  tube,  the  pump,  Fig.  4291,  can  be  applied. 
Fl^.  4292  shows  a  well-tube  that  has  been  driven,  and  the  soil  disintegrated  around  the  perforations, 
llg.  4293  shows  the  mode  of  driving  the  tube  without  use  of  supporting  standards. 

The  process  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  well-sinking  purposes.  Iron  piles  can  be  driven  most 
effectually,  particularly  where  there  is  a  great  depth  of  water,  it  being  quite  practicable  thus  to  drive 
piles  50  ft.  or  100  ft.  balow  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  a  smaller  scale  the  plan  is  also  well 
adapted  for  driving  telegraph-posts  with  rapidity  for  military  or  permanent  purposes,  as  well  as 
tubular  posts  for  wire  or  other  fencing.  The  uses  to  which  the  smaller  sizes  of  tube- wells  arc  adapt- 
ed are  very  various ;  to  a  groat  extent  they  supply  an  important  want  of  the  present  day  in  furnish- 
ing pure  water  for  domestic  use,  and  thus  replace  the  old  dug  wells,  which  in  most  rural  districts  arc 
found  contiguous  to  cesspools,  and  with  few  exceptions  a.vQ  more  or  less  contaminated  by  sewage. 
In  numerous  instances,  by  driving  one  of  these  tube-wells  some  Id  ft.  or  20  ft  below  surface 
springs,  a  pure  supply  can  be  obtained,  for  these  tubes  are  found  to  perfectly  shut  off  all  communi- 
cation from  the  impure  water  in  the  upper  seam.  To  give  an  instance  out  of  many  hundreds,  at 
Brandeston  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  England,  the  dug  well  which  supplied  the  household  being  found  to  be 
impure,  thereupon  a  tube  was  driven,  and,  after  passing  a  very  compact  bed  of  clay  some  20  ft. 
thick,  chalk  was  met  with  at  86  ft,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  perfectly  pure  water  obtained. 
The  smallest-sized  wells  are  advantageous  for  manufacturing  purposes,  for  supplying  moderate-sized 
boilers  with  feed-water,  not  only  in  rural  districts,  but  in  towns  supplied  by  water-works,  thus  saving 
heavy  water-rates.  Many  are  thus  in  use  for  similar  purposes,  even  in  the  very  heart  of  London 
and  New  York,  springs  being  found  to  exist  in  many  spots  where  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
deep  sewers  had  drained  away  all  the  land-springs  overlying  the  London  clay.  As  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  l^inch  tube  to  yield  from  600  to  600  gallons  per  hour,  constant  pumping,  contractors,  in 
erecting  large  buildings,  find  them  very  useful  both  for  supplying  their  engines  and  for  mixing 
raort€ir,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  contract  they  are  taken  up  ready  for  use  elsewhere.  This 
feature  of  being  readily  transportable  from  place  to  place  renders  them  invaluable  for  railway  con- 
tractors, and  especially  so  for  exploring  expeditions.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  others  having  employed 
them  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  for  that  purpose.  Another  use  to  which  they  are  daily  put  is  for  testing 
ground  to  ascertain  how  deep  water  lies  below  the  surface,  to  test  the  quality  and  quantity  obtain- 
able before  sinking  larger  permanent  tube-wells.  It  will  readily  be  seen  how  valuable  such  a  rapid 
means  of  obtaining  such  data  becomes,  as,  before  purchasing  land  for  any  purpose,  the  primary  ques- 
tion of  water-supply  can  thus  be  settled.     (See  Encfineer^  xliv.,  1143.) 

The  dspths  of  some  of  the  principal  artesian  and  other  wells  of  the  world  are  as  follows :  Spcren- 
berg,  Prussia,  4,170  ft ;  Passy,  France,  1,913  ;  brine  well,  Kissingen,  Bavaria,  2,000  ;  Chicago,  111., 
700 ;  County  Buildings,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  3,235 ;  Belcher^s  sugar  refinery,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  2,197 ; 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1,250.     Artesian  wells  in  the  Sahara  Desert  average  about  200  ft. 

WINDMILLS.*  Windmills  can  be  divided  into  two  general  classes  according  to  the  inclination 
of  the  shaft :  1.  Horizontal  mills,  in  which  sails  are  so  placed  as  to  turn  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  hence  about  an  axis  exactly  vertical ;  and,  2.  Vertical  mills,  in  which  the 
sails  turn  in  a  nearly  vertical  plane,  i.  e.,  about  an  axis  nearly  horizontal. 

Horizontal  Windmills. — On  account  of  the  many  disadvantages  connected  with  the  horizontal 
windmill,  it  is  but  seldom  brought  into  use,  being  employed  only  in  situations  in  which  the  height  of 
the  vertical  sails  would  be  objectionable,  and  this  is  liable  to  occur  only  in  extraordinary  cases.  In 
this  kind  of  mill  six  or  more  sails,  consisting  of  plane  boards,  are  set  upright  upon  horizontal  arms 
resting  upon  a  tower  and  attached  to  a  vertical  axis,  passing  through  the  tower  at  its  middle  part. 
If  the  sails  are  fixed  in  position,  they  are  set  obliquely  to  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  will  strike 
them.    Outside  of  the  whole  is  then  placed  a  screen  or  cylindrical  arrangement  of  boards  Intended 
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to  revol?e,  the  boards  being  set  obliquely  and  in  planes  lying  in  opposite  courses  to  those  of  the  sails. 
The  result  is,  from  whatever  direction  the  wind  may  blow  against  the  tower,  it  is  always  admitted  by 
the  outer  boards  to  act  on  the  sails  most  freely  in  that  half  of  the  side  it  strikes,  or  from  which  the 
sails  are  turning  away,  and  it  is  partly,  though  by  no  means  entirely,  broken  from  the  sails  which  in 
the  other  quadi-ant  of  the  side  arc  approaching  the  middle  line. 

The  great  objections  to  the  horizontal  windmill  are :  first,  that  only  one  or  two  sails  can  be  effec- 
tually acted  upon  at  the  same  moment ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  sails  move  in  a  medium  of  nearly  the 
same  density  as  that  by  which  they  are  impelled,  and  that  great  resistance  is  offered  to  those  sails 
which  are  approaching  the  middle.  Hence  with  a  like  area  of  sails  the  power  of  the  horizontal  is 
always  much  less  than  that  of  the  vertical  mill.  Smeaton  estimated  the  former  at  one-tenth  only  of 
the  latter ;  but  Sir  David  Brewster,  showing  that  in  this  he  overlooked  the  loss  in  vertical  mills  of 
one  component  of  the  wind's  pressure,  concluded  that  the  ratio  is  no  less  than  1  :  3  or  4. 

Wind  as  Motiv^-Power. — When  the  density  of  air  is  uniibrm  throughout,  the  atmosphere  remains 
at  vest ;  but,  as  soon  as  this  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  a  movement  results  which  takes  the  name  of 
wind.  If  in  one  part  of  the  atmosphere  the  air  becomes  more  dense,  it  rushes  toward  that  pari 
whose  density  is  less,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  air  compressed  in  a  pair  of  bellows  escapes  by  its 
orifice.  These  currents  of  air  are  caused  directly  or  itadii'ectly  by  differences  of  temperature  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  localities,  fcivi^g  rise  to  changes  of  density  and  varying  the  production  and  conden- 
sation of  watery  vapor.  The  variations  in  the  velocity  and  pressure  of  the  wind  are  considerable 
even  within  a  brief  time,  and  sometimes  sadden  and  extreme.  Winds  of  inlmense  velocity  and 
pressure  are  on  record.  A  very  violent  gale  in  Scotland  registered  by  an  excellent  anemometer  a 
pressure  of  45  lbs.  per  square  foot.  During  the  severe  storm  at  London  on  Feb.  6,  1867,  the  ane- 
mometer at  Lloyd's  registered  a  pressure  of  85  lbs.  to  the  square  foot.  The  gauge  at  Girard  College* 
Philadelphia,  broke  under  a  strain  of  42  lbs.  per  square  foot,  a  tornado  passing  at  the  moment  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  the  Central  Park  Observatory,  in  the  middle  of  March,  1876,  a  wind  waa 
recorded  of  28.5  lbs.  per  square  foot  pressure. 

The  tables  from  which  the  pressure  corresponding  to  a  given  velocity  of  wind  is  generally  ob- 
tained are  not  trustworthy,  as  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  effect  of  temperature.  Mr.  Alfred 
U.  Wolff,  M.  £.,  was  the  first  to  compute  a  table  in  which  the  effect  of  temperature  received  its  due 
consideration,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : 
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In  making  these  computations  attention  was  paid  to  the  facts  that  the  pressure  depends  upon 
both  the  velocity  and  the  density  of  the  idr,  and  that  this  density  depends  upon  the  temperature,  tbo 
barometric  pressure,  and  the  pressure  due  to  the  motion  of  the  air.  This  table  is  for  the  average 
height  of  barometer,  and  for  any  other  barometric  pressure  the  figures  in  the  table  must  simply  be 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  this  barometric  pressure  reduced  to  its  value  for  temperature  of  air 
(82**  F.)  to  2i  16.5.    Thus,  letting  p»  =  barometric  pressure  at  any  absolute  temperature  /,  then  p  = 

pt  X  t  p 

— -,  and  the  tabic  must  be  multiplied  by • 

491.4  2116  6 

Examples, — 1.  Let  the  velocity  of  wind  =  16  miles  per  hour,  the  barometric  pressure  =  14.9  lbs  per 

p%  X  < 

square  inch  (2145.6  lbs.  per  square  foot),  and  temperature  of  win4  =  ^C*  F.    Then  p  = = 

4w X .' 
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2145.6  X  (459.4  +  80) 

=  2356.2.    From  the  table  we  find  the  pressure  of  wind  correeponding  to  a 

491.4 

Telocity  of  15  miles  per  hour,  and  at  a  temperature  of  80°  F.,  to  b3  equal  to  1.029670.    This  quan- 

p  2356.2 

tUy  must  be  multiplied  by ~  = Therefore  the  pressure  of  wind  corresponding  to  a 

^  ^  ^2116.5       2116.6  ^ 

velocity  of  16  miles  per  hour,  barometric  pressure  14.9  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  temperature  80"  F., 

1.029670  X  2365.2 

equals =  1.145797  lb.  per  square  foot  of  plane  surface. 

2116.6 

2.  Let  the  velocity  of  wind  =  20  miles  per  hour,  the  barometric  pressure  =  14.2  lbs.  per  square 

inch  (2044,8  lbs.  per  square  foot),  and  temperature  of  the  wind  =  40**  F.    Tlien  jt>  =       —  = 

2044.8  X  (459.4  +  40)  ^^^'^ 

=  2078.1.    From  the  table  we  find  the  pressure  of  wind  corresponding  to  a 

491.4 

velocity  of  20  miles  per  hour,  and  at  a  temperature  of  40*^  F.,  to  be  equal  to  1.978095.    Therefore 
the  pressure  of  wind  corresponding  to  a  velocity  of  20  miles  per  hour,  barometric  pressure  14.2  lbs. 

1.978C93  X  2078.1 

per  square  inch,  and  temperature  40°  F.,  equals  —  -      =  1.422480  lb.  per  square  foot 

2116.5 

of  plane  surface. 

European  Windiolls  — ^The  building  of  a  vertical  windmill  is  an  ordinary  tower  of  wood  or  stone, 
the  latter  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone.  The  principal  parts  of  the  mill  are :  1. 
An  axle  in  the  top  of  the  building,  inclined  (as  observation  has  shown  that  the  impulse  of  the  wind 
is  very  commonly  exerted  in  lines  descending  at  such  angles)  to  tlie  horizontal  at  angles  from  10° 
to  16°,  and  on  which  are  the  sails ;  2.  The  sails,  consisting  of  frames  with  canvas  stretched  upon 
them,  which,  if  four  in  number,  are  fixed  in  positions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  are  general!) 
80  to  40,  and  sometimes  50  ft.  in  length ;  8.  A  large  toothed  wheel  upon  the  boriasontal  axle,  tha 
teeth  of  which  engage  with  those  of  a  pinion  upon — i,  A  vertical  shaft,  from  which  motion  is  im- 
parted to  the  machinery. 

Several  methods  are  in  use  for  bringing  the  axis  of  the  windmill  in  the  line  of  the  wind,  so  that 
the  sails  may  receive  the  mo^t  direct  impulse  from  whatever  point  of  the  compass  it  may  come.  The 
early  mills  were  immovable,  and  could  only  work  when  the  wind  was  in  one  quarter.  The  first  im- 
provement was  made  by  setting  them  on  a  fioat  which  cou?d  be  turned  around  so  as  to  catch  every 
wind.  German  or  post  mills  were  formerly  employed  when  the  mill  was  of  timber  and  of  small 
size.  The  tower  was  fixed  apon  a  strong  column  entering  its  base,  which  was  sufiiciently  elevated 
to  allow  the  turning  of  the  tower  as  desired,  by  means  of  a  long  and  stout  lever  projecting  from  it 
below,  and  pushed  by  a  person  on  the  ground.  On  account  of  the  manual  labor  required,  and  the 
superiority  and  automatic  action  of  the  Dutch  mill,  the  former  kind  has  now  gone  out  of  service  in 
Europe.  In  Dutch  mills  the  dome  only  is  turned,  carrying  the  axle  and  sails  with  it  into  the  required 
position,  while  the  vertical  toothed  wheel  merely  travels  about  the  pinion,  and  the  connection  is  not 
broken.  In  order  to  allow  the  dome  to  turn,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  it  in  position,  it  is  most 
usual  to  construct  the  tower  open  at  the  top,  this  opening  being  strengthened  by  a  wooden  rim  run- 
ning completely  around  it ;  and  on  the  upper  surface  thus  exposed  is  a  groove  in  which  small  circu- 
lar metallic  casters  or  rollers  are  placed  to  turn  on  horizontal  axes.  The  dome  is  made  with  a  cor- 
respoading  groove  on  its  under  side,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  rollers  and  turn  on  them ;  while  it  has 
also  a  flange  projecting  downward,  surrounding  the  rim  of  the  tower,  small  vertical  rollers  being  here 
also  usually  fixed  between  the  two.  Thus  the  dome  can  be  turned  with  a  slight  effort  into  any  re- 
quired position,  and  by  appropriate  means  can  be  fixed  if  desired.  The  turning  of  the  dome  was 
formerly  done  by  the  employment  of  a  toothed  wheel,  engaging  in  a  rack  on  its  inner  side,  and 
turned  by  means  of  an  endless  coixl ;  but  at  the  present  time  either  of  the  following  methods  is  em- 
ployed. 

Methods  of  Regulation  of  the  Wheel. — Cubitt's  method  consists  of  a  set  of  small  vanes  placed  In 
an  upright  position,  upon  a  long  arm  or  frame  projecting  in  the  same  line  with  the  horizontal  axis, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dome,  the  vanes  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  sails.  By  their  revolution,  the  vanes  turn  a  shaft  and  pinion,  and  finally  act  upon 
teeth  surrounding  the  exterior  of  the  dome,  moving  it  until  the  wind  no  longer  strikes  the  set  of 
vanes,  when  the  sails  will  be  exactly  in  their  best  position  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  wind.  A 
method  much  more  simple  and  just  as  effective  is  found  in  the  use  of  a  large,  strong,  and  flexible 
vane  or  **  rudder,"  projecting  opposite  the  axis  and  sails,  the  plane  of  the  rudder  bekig  vertical,  so 
that  the  wind,  however  shifting,  acts  directly  upon  this  to  bring  the  sails  into  the  required  position. 
The  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  wind  being  considerable,  often  so  within  a  brief  time,  and  sud- 
den and  extreme,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  means  provided  for  regulation,  as  the  motion  of  the 
machinery  must  be  uniform  to  perform  a  constant  quantity  of  work.  One  method  formerly  em- 
ployed was  the  uso  of  a  friction-strap  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  wheel  on  the  horizontal  shaft ; 
but  this  has  entirely  given  way  to  the  means  of  regulation  by  change  of  extent  of  surface  offered  to 
the  wind,  by  increase  or  decrease  of  the  amount  of  cloth  of  the  sail.  The  latter  was  formerly  effected 
by  having  a  ro];>e  attached  to  each  sail,  or  having  the  canvas  made  in  three  portions,  controlled  by 
separate  ropes ;  and  much  trouble  and  delay  were  occasioned,  as  the  mill  required  to  be  stopped,  and 
a  man  had  to  ascend  the  sails  separately  to  take  in  or  let  out  canvas.  In  1780  Mr.  Andrew  Meikle 
devised,  for  reefing  the  sails  when  the  mill  was  in  motion,  a  most  ingenious  application  of  the  oen- 
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trilugal  {nvemor,  namely,  a  aliding  piece  which  operated  upoD  rollere  placed  tranveraelj  witb  the 
arrne,  and  wound  up  or  reefed  the  canvas  bbiIh  when  tbe  uils  attained  too  givat  a  velocity  ;  and  tbe 
unfurling  of  the  eailH  or  increasing  their  speed  was  acoomplhbed  b;  a  iTcij;bt,  which  airtuated  a  rod 
ponaing  throagb  the  centre  of  tbe  main  &ile,  oper&ted  centrifugally  on  the  sliding  frames,  and  then 
unwound  the  canvaa  nben  Che  motion  of  the  uila  was  too  mncb  relai'ded.  'Ibid  automatic  recBng 
apparatus  imparted  to  tbe  windmill  a  precision  of  motion  little  inferior  to  some  of  onr  modem  Bteam- 
enginea  ;  and  bf  varjing  the  weights  for  unfolding  the  sail,  the  power  of  the  mill  oould  be  increased 
or  dimioished  with  facility.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  Sir  Wiliiam  Cubitt  devised  a 
mode  of  reefing  the  suls  of  windmills  by  intnxluclng  movable  shutters  on  tbe  sails  of  tbe  mill, 
which  shutters  are  closed  by  a  gavemor,  lilce  that  of  a  steam-engine,  operating  upon  a  rod  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  main  axle.  These  shutters  are  suspended  on  pivots  fiied  about  one-third 
of  their  breadth  from  one  side,  and  when  tbe  wind  is  blowing  too  strong  it  opens  the  ihultera  and 
allors  a  portion  of  the  wind  to  pass  through  them,  and  xo  cbei^a  the  velocity  of  tbe  mill. 


AvmiCAN  WiNoKiu  9  differ  from  those  of  European  conetructioo  caseollali;  in  the  form  of  whed 
receiving  the  impulse  of  the  wind.  There  are  two  methods  in  operation  to  regulate  tbe  eitent  of 
surface  offered  to  the  wind,  viz.,  that  of  ihe  centtifugal  governor,  and  that  of  a  "  side  Tane,"  which 
Is  newly  in  the  plane  of  and  directly  behind  tbe  wheel,  and  attached  to  the  bearing  of  the  shaft. 
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Tho  latter,  the  more  recent  method,  has  given  great  Baliafaction,  while  tbe  tormcT  nnawen  well  wben 
care  li  takea  In  the  deBurn  that  the  moiaeDtum  of  tbe  moving  parts  it  properly  counterbalanced. 

CosmtrcriOH  or  Windmillb.— Cmtn/i^of-Oowmor  MUlt. — The  consii-uction  of  a  Corcoran  mill, 
faaring  a  aolid  wiod-wheel  1^  ft.  in  diameter  and  ^e-v»ae  regulalion,  U  represented  in  Fig.  4294. 
The  parts  arc  as  follows:  wind-wheel,  UK;  aide-vane,  JV,'  fiexihle  rudder,  A{ ;  weighted  lever, 
36 ;  connecting  link,  10 ;  slide,  24 — all  concentrated  in  iroD  frame  1.  17  la  the  BUpponing  piece, 
faced  OD  lop  and  bored  out  to  receive  tbe  frame  1,  having  a  Gauge  on  lop  to  hold  lubiicaling  com- 
paund,  and  being  secared  to  the  mast  by  four  bolts.  A  flange  aW  extends  half  way  over  tbe  top  of 
the  most.  Al  IS  is  an  additional  support  bored  out  to  Gt  I,  and  secured  to  the  post  by  two  bolts. 
The  main  fi'ame  of  the  mill  consists  of  a  piece  of  hydraulic  tubing,  with  a  bearing  to  support  tho 
wind-wheel  shaft  resting  on  an  anti-friction  washer ;  it  is  held  in  pUu«  by  a  cop,  19.  The  object  of 
this  tubing  coming  down  the  mast  as  far  as  the  windmill  ann  /  is  to  give  the  main  fi'ame  of  tbe 
windmill  equal  leverage,  with  the  strain  brouKlit  upon  the  arm,  and  thereby 
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of  the  central  iiub  D,  to  whicli  are  affiled  the  radial  arms 
E  E  E.  Upon  these  are  hung  by  boxes  and  adjustable  gudgeons  the  fan  sections  F  F.  Thesectkin- 
bars  are  also  shown  in  tbe  margin,  turned  so  as  to  exhibit  the  angle  al  which  the  slala  arc  placed. 

The  operation  of  the  mill  ia  cosily  seen.  As  the  wind  strikes  the  sections,  the  an(;1es  at  whfch  the 
slats  are  placed  allow  the  wind  to  pass  them  after  first  imparting  a  rotary  motion  to  the  wheel. 
Should  the  wind  be  so  strong  as  to  give  loo  hiph  a  velocily  to  the  wheel,  the  governing  balls  O  U, 
acting  through  Ihe  rods  R  if  and  levers  B  B^  will  turn  the  sections  upon  (heir  axes  FF,»o  as  to  pre- 
sent a  less  surface  to  the  wind  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  motion  decreases,  tho  count eiweisht  W  will  dmw 
tho  sections  again  into  position  to  receive  the  wind.  The  speed  of  the  mill  is  thus  regulated,  as  is 
seen,  by  (he  reciprocal  action  of  the  governing  and  counterbalaadng  weiiihlfl.  The  intler  can  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  vary  the  speed  of  the  mill  to  some  extent.  The  motion  thus  given  to  the  self-regu- 
latiog  wind-wheel  is  communicated  (o  other  machinery  through  the  horizontal  shaft  K,  one  end  of 
which  ia  austaincd  between  friction-rellers  and  the  other  in  a  babbiti-meial  bearing.     If  the  motion 
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fixed  to  the  end  of  the  BhnfL  The  crank-pin  «hea  od  its  nppcr  and  lower  centre  mnrt  be  in  &  tine 
perpeadicular  \a  the  centre  uf  the  tum-table  and  the  lupport-caBtiiig,  npoa  which  the  mill  ie  carried 
on  Irir lion-rollers.  From  this  crank-toolion  is  conteyed  by  a  pitman  with  a  nnlven-al  or 
ball  joint  to  terers  sad  rode  below  woikiug  Ibe  pump.  On  all  tcills  below  30  ft.  diame- 
ter the  main  or  horizoDtal  shaft  is  placed  level;  in  lar^r  milU  the  shaft  is  inclined  at 
about  IG°  to  tbe  horizontal. 

The  casentlal  feature  of  the  centdfugal-gOTernor  tjpe  of  mill  represented  In  Fig.  AtVl 

IB  the  Hrrangemcnl  of  it"  repilating  gear,  consisting  of  the  slidinj:  bead  H,  elbows  Y, 

and  their  «innectiona.    Tbe  inner  end  of  each  elbow  is  connected  to  (he  sliding  head  \rf 

'     link,  the  connectioDs  from  tbe  eitremiilca  to  the  f*i\i  being  made  by  means 

of  "regulation"  rods  B\  on  the  out' 

er  ends  of   which  are   secured  the 

goTerninft  balls  W. 

Vant- Governor  JItill.— The  Kewa- 
□ee  mill,  represented  in  ¥ig.  4S98,  ia 
one  of  the  best  forma  of  the  solid- 
wheel  mill  using  a  Tane-governor. 
Tbe  wheel,  the  slats  of  which  arc 
placed  at  e^iiial  distances  apart,  com- 
municatei  motion  to  a  crank.  The 
crank-shaft  has  a  bearing  on  each 
^de  of  the  point  at  which  the  work- 
ing strain  is  applied.  The  plunger- 
rod  works  direct  from  the  connection 
of  the  joke  around  tlie  crank,  and 
ia  always  in  Ibe  same  position,  no 
swivel  being  required.  Tiic  govera- 
faig  vane  is  held  normally  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position  by  Its  own  weit^ht. 
horizontal  position,  as  shown  in  ¥\g.  429S.  When  to 
■    "  the  wheel  edgewise  to  the  wind.     Tha 
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adjustable  weight  C  od  ^e  Tsne-arm  altovs  ol  the  resiBtanec  of  the  vane  being  nicely  regulated,  io 
that  the  Ttne  will  not  become  horizontnl  UD'.Jl  the  wind  attr.inp  a,  toi'ce  likely  to  injure  the  wheel. 
The  wheel  can  be  turned  edgewise  to  the  Kind  bj  hand  through  the  rod  A,  which  is  BuiiaUly  con- 


nected witb  it.    To  tbti  rod  a  cLain  a  attached,  which  after  paseing  over  a  puUej  leads  down  to  ■ 
leTer  near  the  ground. 

fixpniHltiTS  OH  WiNDHiLLS, — The  most  trustworthy  experiments  to  detcnnioe  the  best  shape  of 
nail  for  a  giTen  area  of  surface  arc  those  made  by  Ur.  John  Smeaton.    These  hare  led  to  the  estab- 


lishment of  nine  oonduKions  termed  "  Smenton's  maxims,"  and  the  delcrmiuadon  of  angles  oommon- 
It  known  as  the  best  angles  of  "  weather."  Smeaton  says :  "  I  have  found,  by  several  trials  in  lar|;e, 
Uie  tuUowiag  angles  to  answer  as  wcU  as  any.     TIk  radius  is  supposed  t«  be  divided  into  six  pait^ 
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and  one-sixth  reckoning  from  the  centre  is  called  1,  the  extremity  being  denoted  6.  Na  1, 2,  8,  4,  5, 
6  angles  with  the  axis  72%  71%  72%  74%  77i%  88°  angle  with  the  plane  of  motion  (angle  of  weather) ; 
18%  19%  18**  middle,  16%  12^%  7*"  extremity.'*  These  angles  are  those  quoted  m  text-boolu  and 
engineering  pocket-books,  as  the  best  angles  of  impulse  and  weather  as  determined  by  Smcaton ;  but 
it  must  be  expressly  understood  that  Snieaton  does  not  term  them  the  best  angles  of  impulse,  but 
simply  says  they  arc  as  good  as  any  (prabably  any  that  were  in  existence  at  the  time) ;  and  even  tl.is 
statement  is  too  general,  and  must  be  taken  with  due  allowance.  Mathematical  considerations  show 
oonolusively  that  the  angle  of  impulse  depends  on  the  relative  velocity  of  each  point  of  the  sail  and 

V 

the  wind,  the  angle  growing  larger  as  —  becomes  greater.    It  will  be  noticed  that  Smeaton*s  anprles 

c 

do  not  fulfill  this  condition,  the  angle  of  impulse  at  No.  2  being  less  than  at  No.  1,  while  the  Telocity 
is  twice  as  great. 

Coulomb's  expeiiments  consisted  in  the  accurate  determination  of  the  work  actually  performed  by 
a  windmill  of  given  dimensions  with  a  certain  velocity  of  wind,  and  would  serve  as  au  excellent 
standard  to  test  the  results  obtained  by  calculations  based  on  theory,  had  proper  care  been  taken  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  the  wind  at  the  same  time  that  the  mechanical  effect  was  being  measured. 
Since,  however,  the  method  by  which  the  velocity  of  wind  was  determined  could  not  exclude  a  slight 
error,  and  the  velocity  of  wind  obtained  may  have  differed  somewhat  from  that  with  which  the  wind 
struck  the  mill,  no  anemometer  being  employed,  the  experiments  unfortunately  lose  the  great  value 
which  they  would  have  otherwise  possessed. 

Mr.  Wolff  has  developed  the  theory  involved  in  the  construction  of  windmills,  in  a  series  of  papers 
published  in  the  Engitieering  and  Mining  Journal,  September  and  October,  1S76.  The  diagiam, 
Fig.  4299,  showing  the  best  '^angles  of  weather"  and  ** impulse,*'  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  him.  In  this  figure,  the  ordinates  represent  the  best  angles  of  weather  *and 
impulse  expressed  in  degrees,  the  abscissas,  and  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  to  the  velocity 
of  the  windmill  sails.  Thus,  assuming  the  velocity  of  the  wind  to  be  31.416  ft.  per  second,  the  diam- 
eter of  the  wheel  to  be  35  ft.,  and  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  to  be  made  to  equal  SO,  the 
velocity  of  the  wind-wheel  at  a  point  2^  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft  will  be  7.854  ft.  per  second ; 
at  5  ft.  from  the  centre,  15.708;  at  7^  ft.,  23.662,  etc.;  and  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  to 
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the  velocity  of  the  sail  —  will  at  2^  ft.  from  centre  of  shaft  equal  25  ;  at  5  ft.,  .50 ;  at  7^  ft,  .75,  etc. 

c 

The  best  angle  of  weather,  i.  e.,  the  angle  which  the  sail  makes  with  the  plane  of  motion  of  the 
wheel,  equals  therefore,  at  a  distance  2|  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  87  59' ;  at  5  ft.  from  the 
centre,  SI"*  48' ;  at  7^  ft.,  26°  84',  etc. ;  and  the  best  angle  of  impulse,  i.  e.,  the  angle  with  which  the 
wind  strikes  the  sail,  equals  at  a  distance  of  2|  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft  52  T ;  at  6  ft.  from 
the  centre,  58°  17' ;  at  7i  ft.,  68"  26',  etc 

WIRE,  MANUFACTURE  OF.  The  first  operation  in  wire-making  is  that  of  rolling  a  rod  from 
the  solid  bar,  which  is  usually  from  1^  to  If  in.  square.  The  bars,  if  of  iron,  are  heated  in  a  fur- 
nace to  a  welding  heat ;  if  of  steel,  they  are  brought  to  a  bright  cherry-red,  and  are  then  pa8.sed 
through  the  rolls  a  number  of  times,  the  size  at  each  rolling  becoming  reduced  and  the  length  in- 
creased, until  the  dimensions  are  suitable  for  the  Fize  of  wire  to  be  produced.  Each  I'od,  or  rather 
coil,  in  turn  is  then  brought  to  a  forge,  where  one  end  is  heated  and  hammered  to  a  point  by  hand. 
If  the  wire  to  be  made  is  to  be  of  £ne  gauge,  necessitating  several  drawings,  the  metal  is  softened 
by  annealing  in  a  suitable  furnace,  after  which  it  is  cleaned.  The  cleansing  process  consists  in 
dipping  the  coils  in  vats  containing  dilute  sulphuric  add  until  the  surface  is  sufficiently  attacked. 
The  further  action  of  the  acid  is  arrested  by  dashing  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  over  the  coils  an 
they  lie  upon  the  ground.     After  drying  in  a  large  oven,  the  wire  is  ready  for  the  drawing  process. 

The  draw'plaie  is  simply  a  piece  of  very  haixl  steel,  which  is  firmly  affixed  to  the  table  or  bench. 
From  the  flat  side  of  this  plate  (at  which  they  have  their  larger  extremity)  to  the  opposite  side 
Cwhich  is  not  necessarily  a  truly  flat  surface)  several  conical  holes  are  pierced,  their  smaller  ori- 
fices being  carefully  finished  to  the  sizes  they  are  respectively  intended  to  give  to  the  wire  drawn 
through  them.  The  holes  in  each  plate  are  made  successively  smaller  by  minute  gradations,  so 
that  the  reduction  of  the  wire  and  the  effoi-t  re<iuired  shall  be,  at  the  successive  drawings,  aa 
nearly  uniform  as  possible.  The  draw-plate  is  usually  about  10  in.  long  and  H  in.  thick,  and  it 
13  made  with  great  care.  In  France  it  is  formed  by  repeatedly  fusing  and  hammering,  to  insure  their 
complete  union,  the  two  lateral  parts  of  a  compound  bar,  one  part  being  of  wrought  iron  and  the 
other  of  a  sort  of  steel  called  poiin^  previously  obtained  by  melting  to  a.  paste  fragments  of  cast-iron 
pots  with  white-wood  charcoal,  throwing  this  into  cold  water,  and  repeating  the  melting  and  sudden 
cooling  ten  or  twelve  times.  When  the  union  of  the  two  parts  is  complete,  the  plate  is  reheated  and 
extended ;  and  it  is  then  several  times  heated  and  punched  with  successively  smaller  punches  to 
secure  tapering  holes ;  though  those,  which  are  of  course  smallest  at  the  steel  or  hardest  side,  are  left 
to  be  finished  in  the  cold  plate  by  the  wire-drawer  himself.  For  extremely  fine  wire,  the  draw-plates 
are  sometimes  made  of  the  hardest  precious  stones.  W^ith  a  plate  having  a  hole  pierced  through  a 
ruby  of  0.<X)83  in.  diameter,  a  silver  wire  170  miles  long  has  been  drawn  so  nearly  uniform  that 
neither  the  micrometer  nor  the  weigh  ing  of  equal  lengths  at  the  two  ends  showed  any  difference  in 
size.  Generally,  however,  for  steel-wire  draw-plates,  a  very  hard  steel,  known  as  savage  or  wild  steel, 
and  made  out  of  pig  metal,  is  employed. 

Wire-Dratoing. — The  workmen  stand  before  a  bench  on  which  are  a  number  of  cylinders.  ThcFC 
are  heavily  built,  and  are  rotated  by  vertical  shafts  which  extend  under  the  bench.  Just  below  each 
drum  is  a  cam  which  acts  upon  the  pivoted  lever.  To  the  end  of  this  lever  is  fastened  a  chain 
which  is  attached  to  nippers  or  to  a  dog.     Having  thrown  his  coil  over  a  reel,  the  workman  inaerts 
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the  pointed  end  as  far  at  poaaible  through  the  proper  hole  In  the  draw-pltte.  Then,  with  the  dog, 
he  graspB  the  eilreniitT  which  protrudes  through,  watcbing  hii  chance  to  do  so  as  the  cam  ia  turn- 
lag  allowB  the  Dip|icrB  to  be  inorcd  to  the  right.  As  soon  as  a  finn  hold  of  the  Tire  U  obtained,  the 
cam  in  its  reToluUon  &ct8  ujion  the  lever  with  great  power,  and  thus  the  wire  ia  dra^-gcd  through  the 
plate  for  several  inches.  The  nippers  arc  looked,  and  a  fresh  gi'aap  is  obtuined  close  to  (he  plate  ; 
ttnd  this  is  repeated  until  a  sufficient  length  of  wire  ia  made  to  allov  the  end  to  be  carried  lo  the 
oj'linder  and  there  secured  in  the  vise  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  cylinder,  meanwhile,  is  out 
of  action  ;  bat  sa  soon  aa  the  wire  fa  fastened  to  it,  Lho  workman  presses  a  treadle,  a  clutcli  connects 
the  cjlinder  and  rihaft,  and  the  latter  slowly  rotates,  thus  drawing  the  wire  continuously  through 
the  plate.  Should  the  wire  break,  the  machine  ia  etopped,  the  end  rcpointed,  and  the  operation 
slrcady  described  begun  sguin.  This  continues  until  the  rough  rod  is  all  drawn  down  to  a  nent 
cylindrical  wire,  which,  howerer,  is  yet  considerably  too  large  in  diameter.  To  reduce  it.  a  second 
drawing  through  smaller  bolea  is  required;  and  if  the  wire  is  to  be  very  fine,  sometimes  as  many  ae 
24  drawings  are  had,  anncniing  in  sudi  case  taking  place  between  each  druwing. 

Instesd  of  the  apparatus  described,  wire  is  sometimes  drawn  on  the  old-fashioned  draw-bench,  [or 
which  see  CotxiMQ  Machimert.  The  immense  quantities  of  sleel  wire  used  for  the  East  Kiver  Bridge 
(see  UsinuEa)  wei-e  made  in  the  manner  above  detailed. 

GalsaniTintf  Wire.  — Galvsniiin^  (or  more  properly  zioking)  wire  ia  done  as  foUowa — the  descrip- 
tion relating  to  the  wire  used  in  the  construction  of  the  East  River  Bridge,  between  New  York  and 
Brooklyn :  The  wire  is  led  Over  rollers  into  a  bath  of  dilute  muriatic  acid  heavily  cbar)^  with  ziac 
The  acid  bitus  a  clean  surface,  and  It  is  supposed  that  some  line  is  precipitated  on  the  wire,  which  bet- 
ter Insurea  the  deposition  of  the  melted  rinc,,through  a  large  bath  of  which  tho  wire  is  subsequently 
led.  Tho  sine  coveriug  of  course  [>i'otects  the  wire  from  oildalioa  and  effects  of  the  weather.  The 
wirf  is  neit  led  to  larze  reels,  whereon  it  is  made  into  eoile,  each  containing  840  ft.,  weighing  DO  lbs. 
and  measuring  some  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  All  the  wire  ia  required  lo  bt  straight  wire;  that  is  to 
say,  when  a  rin^  ia  unrolled  upon  the  Soor,  the  wii'e  behind  must  lie  perfectly  atrai^t  and  neutral, 
without  any  tendency  to  spring  hack  in  the  ooiled  form.  I^i  order  to  produce  this  straight  wire,  the 
patented  process  of  Col.  \V.  H.  Paine,  assistant  engineer  oF  the  bridge,  la  used.  The  wire  is  led 
from  a  point  within  the  gnlvaniilng  trough  in  a  straight  line,  under  considerable  tension,  to  a  guide- 
sheave  or  winding-drui,  located  at  such  a  distance  as  lo  permit  the  wire  to  he  cooled  and  sel  before 
it  is  coiled  thereon.    The  size  al  the  drum  is  such  as  to  cause  no  permanent  bcadin:^  of  the  wire. 

UlUiiinff  B^rfe. — There  is  an  interesting  process  in  the  way  of  utlliilng  waste  connected  with 
this  wire  manufacture,  which  may  well  be  noted  here.  Of  course,  in  cleaning  large  quantides  of 
wire,  very  large  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid  are  needed,  and  the  vats  need  constant  replenishment,  as 
the  acid  becomes  chained  with  impurities.  There  is,  besides,  in  a  factory  of  this  kind,  a  great  deal 
of  waste  metal  and  scrap  of  all  sorts.  In  order  to  utiliie  both  varieties  of  refuse,  the  acid  ia  turned 
into  a  huge  rat  and  tbcrc  boiled  bj  steam  down  to  a  proper  density.  Into  it  the  scrap  metal  is 
thrown,  and  the  whole  ia  heited  together.  Then  the  green  resulting  liquid  is  run  off  into  tanks  and 
allowed  to  cool.  The  acid  and  iron  both  disappear ;  but  inatead,  on  pieces  of  wood  suspended  for 
the  purpose  in  the  cooling  tanks,  appears  a  copious  deposit  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  a  sub- 
stance of  commercial  value. 

For  sizes  of  wire,  ace  Gacue,  Wzsi;  for  strength  of  wire,  Wise  RorE.    See  alao  WiBt-mEwKO 

UlcniNRRT. 

WIKE-FORUINU   UACUINERT.    Apparatus  for  straightening,  cuUing,  or  bending  wire  into 
WX). 


RoU  Wire-Straii/hienfr. — Fig.  4300  Is  an  apparatus  for  straightening  wire  by  rolls,  which  are 
adjusted  by  meaos  of  thumbscrews  to  bear  heavily  on  the  bends  of  the  wire  M  the  same  is  pulled 
through.    The  device  is  designed  for  atlachment  to  another  machine. 
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dies.  Those  at  tbc  endi  (1)  are  set  with  their  wire  groovcB  central  with  the  holes  where  (he  wfr« 
entCTO  and  leaves,  and  the  central  die  {'2)  a  little  out  of  line.  The  machiae,  being  propcrlj  adjaaled, 
is  made  to  revolve  at  a  speed  of  3,0OU  or  more  revolutions  per  minute,  according  (o  the  aiic  of  the 
wire,  wbich  is  then  Mssed  through ;  the  jerking  motiao  produced  bj  the  oentnl  die  being  set  out 
of  line  has  the  effect  ot  straightening  out  curves  and  orooks  in  the  wire. 

AtilomaiU  Wire-Sd'ai^hlerung  and-Cutling  Maddne. — Fig.  4302  represents  a  mnchine  for  etriiif^hl- 
cuiog  and  cutting  wire,  so  made  that  the  outer  end  of  the  wire  is  prevented  from  sagging  or  bending 

before  the  piece  is  divided.   The  wire 
enters  through  a  rotary  straighten- 
er,  passes  through  feed-roll^,  and  ia 
impelled  bj  them  throuKb  the  bush- 
ing die  and  against  a  gauge  or  stop 
on  the  ciiUiB  lever,     I'bc  part  terv. 
ing  as  a  fulcrum-pin  for  this  lever 
extends  in  the  form  uf  a  abaft  to 
about  the  length  ihut  the  machine 
is  intended  tc  cut.     Tlie  guide-bar 
above  and  forward  of  Ibis  shaft  is 
also  connected  with  the  cut-off  le- 
ver, and  has  a  groove  of  about  the 
size  of  the  wire  to  be  cut  along  its 
entire  length.   .Ad  adjuelahlo  ^auge 
at  its  outer  end  is  connected  b;  a 
wire   with   a  clutch   on  the   caJU- 
sbaft;  this  shaft  does  not  revolve 
until  the  wii«,  passing  through  the 
ttraightener  feed-rolls  and  bushing  die  into  and  throu{:b  the  groove  in  Ibe  guide-bar,  strikes  the 
gauge  and  pusbes  it  out  a  little,  tliereb;  pulling  tbe  wire  and  throwing  in  the  clutch,  when  the  mo- 
tion of  the  constantly  rotnting  bolance-wheet  is  communicated  to  the  cam-shaft,  and  tbe  cut-off 
lover  is  made  to  work.    The  Bimultaneous  motion  of  the  long  abaft  or  futcnim-pin,  by  means  of 
the  small  levers  and  springs  above  the  guide-bar,  throws  a  cover  olf  the  groove,  and  the  wire  that  Is 
cut  off  drops  into  the  forked  reccptaeles  below.     These  arc  mounted  on  a  longitudinal  piece  of 
wrought  tubing  fastened  in  the  bod;  of  the  machine,  and  those  nearest  the  ends  have  upward  exten- 
sions of  the  rear  prong,  affording  bearings  for  the  long  shaft  and  supports  for  the  device  for  uncov-. 
ering  the  groove.    Tbe  handle  on  the  small  shaft  above  tbe  guide-bar  is  for  use  in  case  the  Inst  end 
of  any  coll  of  wire  should  not  be  long  enough  to  i-each  the  gauge,  in  which  case  it  will  remain  in 
the  guide-bar,  and  a  depressioD  of  the  handle  will  cause  the  cover  to  be  lifted  off  the  groove,  when 
the  piece  can  be  taken  out.     Wire  can  be  cut  on  this  style  of  machine  very  rapidly,  one  intended  for 
catting  three-eighths  and  smaller  wire  in  longtlis  of  16  ft.  or  less  having  cut  six  sucb  lei^tlis  per 
minute  while  miming  at  a  moderate  speed- 

Attlomaiie  Mathine  for  3tridght«ning,  0«lfir.ff,  and  JtVlinff  Hire, — Fig.  430S  repteseota  a  ma- 
chine for  cutting  wire  In  short  length)',  and  preparing  one  or  both  ends  for  use  as  butt-pins,  bolt- 


shanks,  and  similar  articles.  The  wire  enters  through  the  roll  straightener,  and  is  'earned  forward 
by  the  gripper-feed  tn  the  mitter-hend,  when  a  cam  In  the  middle  of  the  main  shaft  raises  a  cutting 
tool  just  saScientlv  to  hold  it  in  place  while  the  milling  tool  produces  a  point  or  shoulder,  according 
^>  its  desi^,  when  tbc  continued  action  of  the  middle  cam  raises  the  cutting  tool  still  farther  and 
cuts  the  piece  off.    At  the  same  lime  tbe  newly  cut  end  Is  pressed  against  a  die  above,  bending,  Bat- 
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tening,  squaring,  or  nicking  It,  aocording  to  the  shape  of  the  tools.    The  slide  canning,  the  milling 

device  i»  moved  bf  a  third  cam  on  the  long  ahalt,  the  tool  receiving  motion  b;  means  of  a  email 

puilej  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  operation  atwve  described  is  complete,  the  milling  attachment  slides  back, 

the  cutiiog  toot  returns  to  ita  previous  position,  and  the  feeding  carriage  retirct  to  bring  up  a  fresh 

supply  of  wire.     This  ma-  ^^ 

chine   cuts   wire  of   thrw-  **'* 

eighths  of  an  inch  or  less 

diameter  in  len9;ths  of  8  in. 

or  shorter,  and  fiaisbca  the 

ends  as  described  above  at 

the  rate  of  30  per  minute.  i 

AuiomaJie   Wirf-/orminff 
Machina.—i'ig.   *3<H    rvp-  \ 

resents     a     machine     that 

iuilabli'  ienglhB,  sjid  (orros 
it  in  various  shapen,  sueli 

frames  and  loaves,  hng- 
ringd,  etc.,  aocording  to  the 
nature  of  xbe  fonning  tools 
or  dies  used.  The  machine 
may  have  three  or  more 
farming  motions,  operated 
by  cams  Bet  od  ahafta  whole 
bearings  are  fastened  on  the 
Bides  of  the  bed  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  motion  is  com- 
municated from  the  one  car- 
rying the  driving-pulley  to  the  others  by  bevel-gears  at  the  oomeia.  Articles  like  those  mentioned 
above  arc  turned  out  at  one  operation  at  the  rUe  of  12H  and  upward  per  minute. 

I^.  43UB  represents  another  and  lumpter  form  of  this  mactiine,  adapted  oaly  for  the  production 
of  such  articles  la  shear-point  and  pointless  staples,  coffin-handle  wiree,  some  kinds  of  fence-barbs, 
'Btc    The  wire  is  straightened  and  carried  by  feed-rolls  through  a  tube  into  the  place  where  it  is 
to  be  formed.     Here  a  gauge  n^lates  the  length,  and  a  glide  carrying  a  forming  tool  with  cutter 
^^  attached,  the  whole  operated  by  a  cam  on  the 

''^  shaft  of  the  driving-pullejr,  comes  forward  and 

cuts  off  the  wire,  and  forms  It  in  shape  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  tool,  pressing  it  against 
a  suitable  die.     A  cam  on  Uie  end  of  the  driv- 


ing-wheel shaft^  operating  on  a  lever  beneath,  produces  a  varj'ing  pressure  on  the  feed-rolU,  causing 
an  iaicmiilteut  feed,  which  stops  when  the  wire  is  fed  out  to  the  gauge,  and  begins  again  as  soon  as 
ihe  wire  is  cut  off  and  formed.  Articles  such  as  those  mentioned  above  are  turned  out  at  the  rate  of 
800  or  even  more  per  minute. 

Cold-HoU  PoitUing  Mathint. — Fig.  430G  represents  a  machine  for  producing  round,  square,  fleam, 
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or  chisel  points  on  rirets,  va^n,  liinge,  and  picture  nails,  staples,  etc.,  b;  paxsiog  them  between  a 
pair  of  dies,  the  matri*  of  e«ch  being  ao  ahaped  aa  to  form  one  aide  of  the  liiuJ  of  point  winted, 
and  the  dies  set  each  in  one  of  a  pair  of  rolls,  which  are  geared  bo  that  at  each  rerolution  the  dies 
are  brouclit  togetber.  The  work  can  be  supplied  to  the  machine  bj  hand,  or  by  a  scmi-autoinalic 
feed.  The  operator  places  the  nails  or  other  articles  one  by  one  in  the  blank-holder,  which  car- 
ries them  to  the  dies.  This  liiod  of  work  has  been  commooly  done  by  blacksmiths,  who  heat  the 
aiticles  to  a  welding  heat,  and  the  operation  is  slow  at  best.  The  peculiiril;  of  this  rolliag  proccsi 
is  that  a  perfect  point  ia  produced  bj  drawing;  the  metal  down  without  heat,  which  cannot  generallj 
be  done  by  the  hammer  without  splitting  the  metal. 

Atitomalic  Sfuar-Poini  StapU  Jfathine. — Fig.  4307  represents  ■  machine  which  cuts  wire  not  ejr- 
c^ding  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  size  in  pieces  of  suitable  Icr^h,  forma  "  shear"  or  "tack" 
points  on  them,  and  bends  tliem  into  staples,  at  Ibe  rste  of  some  HfO  per  minule.  The  wire  enters 
from  the  left,  tiecween  a  pair  of  feed-rolia  which  are  driven  by  the  small  pulley  in  front,  and  are 
adjusted  for  different  sizes  by  the  hand-wheel  at  the  top.  A  cam  on  the  shaft  thai  curries  the  drit- 
ing-wbeel  operates  a  cutter,  and  ao  enlargement  of  the  same  shaft  carries  a  forming  tool  or 
"  bender."  Two  staples  are  made  at  each 
*""■  revolution  of   the  balance-wheel.     Different 

sizes  of  wire  and  lengths  of  staples  are  pro- 
vided for  by  slight  changes  in  the  make-up 
ftnd  adjustment  of  the  tool?. 
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ina  barbed  staplea.    The  wire  is  cut  to  a  suit. 

able  length,  and  bent  in  shape  orer  a  foimer 

at  one  motion,  by  tools  carried  by  the  up- 
right slide,  which  ia  moTcd  by  a  Ictci  connected  with  the  large  com  on  the  left,  in  front.  As  rooa 
an  this  is  done,  the  slide  carrying  the  barbing  tool,  operated  by  the  large  cam  on  the  right  in  freni, 
farces  the  staple  against  a  corresponding  die  in  the  rear,  producing  barbs  on  both  Men  of  bolli 
prongs  at  oneci  and  [he  elbow.lever  at  the  left  of  the  machine,  operated  by'the  small  cam  at  the 
end  of  tbe  shaft  that  carries  the  balance-wheel,  drirea  a  sn:all  plunger  inward  from  the  rear  and 
pnshes  the  completed  staple  o9  its  farmer,  when  it  drops  below.  These  alaplca  are  produced  by 
this  machine  at  the  rate  of  250  or  more  per  minute. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  engravings  and  descriptions  in  this  article  to  the  manufacturer  and  IDTen- 
tor  of  ihe  machines.  Sir.  John  Adl  of  New  Ilayen,  Conn. 

WIKE  ROPE.  There  nre  two  kinds  of  wire  rope  commonly  manufactured.  Hopes  with  19  wlrca 
to  the  strand  are  more  pliable,  and  are  generally  used  as  hoisting  and  running  ropi>a.  Those  with  12 
or  7  wires  to  tbe  strand  are  stilTer,  and  ai'e  best  adapted  for  guys,  standing  ropes,  and  rigging.  Wiie 
ropes  arc  made  with  6  strands,  witii  a  centre  of  hemp  or  wire,  the  former  being  more  pliable,  and 
nesting  belter  oter  small  pulleys  and  drums.  Wire  rope  is  as  pliable  as  new  hemp  rope  of  ihe 
same  strength;  and  the  groalcr  the  diameter  of  the  sheaves,  pulleya,  and  drums,  the  longer  the  rope 
«ill  last.  For  safe  worhlni;  load,  allow  one-fifth  to  one-seventh  of  ultimate  strengih,  according  to 
speed  and  vibration.  It  is  better  to  increase  the  load,  as  speed  increases  the  wear.  8leel  ropes  are 
to  some  Client  being  substituted  tor  iron,  especially  where  lightness  conibined  with  strength  ia  re- 
quired ;  but  the  object  in  using  steel  In  place  of  iron  is  to  decrease  the  wear  rather  than  reduce  tbe 
size  of  tbe  rope.  Steel  ropes  are  fiO  per  cent,  stronger  than  iron.  Numerous  machines  hare  been 
devised  for  wire-rope  making ;  bat  in  this  country  most  leading  manufacturers  have  special  appara- 
tus which  they  carefully  keep  .aecret. 

Varietin  of  Wire  Itape.—TW  follnwing  tabic  contains  a  list  of  the  Tarielies  of  wire  rope  made, 
and  the  purposes  they  are  usually  applied  to : 
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Table  sliowififf  Varieties  and  Uses  of  Wire  Rope. 


Vo, 

No.  of  Simidi. 

No.ofWimto 
Btnod. 

CsDtn. 

Tottl  No.  of 
Winn. 

PURPOSE  U5KD  FOB. 

1 

7 
7 
6 
12 
19 
19 
42 
49 

Hemp. 

Wire. 

Hemp. 

Hemp. 

Hemp. 

Wire. 

Hemp. 

Hemp. 

42 

49 

8tf 

12 

114 

119 

262 

21;4 

Hoisting,  transmission,  and  rifrgln^. 
Standing  rope  and  bridge  cables. 
Hoisting  and  transmission 
Hoisting,  transmission,  and  rigging. 
Hoisting. 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

Hoisting. 

7 

Hoisting  and  steering. 
Hoisting  and  steering. 

8 

Rope  Nos.  7  and  8  is  made  by  using  rope  Nos.  1  and  2  as  strands,  and  twisting  six  of  these  around 
a  hemp  centre,  making  a  rope  very  strong  and  pliant.  The  hemp  centre  is  provided  both  for  the 
greater  degree  of  pliabiHty  it  imparts  to  the  rope,  and  because  of  the  lessened  wear  upon  the  wire  by 
abrasion  in  passing  around  a  drum  or  sheave,  the  centre  forming  an  elastic  cushion  between  the 
strands.  Hope  of  19  wires  to  the  strand  is  more  pliable  than  rope  of  7  wires  to  the  strand,  and 
hence  better  suited  to  hoisting  where  small  drums  are  required ;  they  are  made  both  with  solid  and 
with  hemp  centres.  Nos.  8  and  4  are  seldom  made.  Wire  rope  is  manufactured  so  as  to  be  of  in- 
definite length  without  splicing  of  strands,  as  commonly  practised,  the  only  joints  being  those  of 
single  wires  at  different  points,  and  the  joint  being  so  made  as  to  be  stronger  than  the  wire  itself. 

Mat  wire  rope  is  also  made  in  limited  quantities  for  hoisting  purposes  in  mines.  The  various  sizes, 
in  comparison  with  flat  hemp  rope,  are  as  follows : 

Table  showing  Flat  Ropes  of  Eqital  Strength, 


BTBBL 

WIBB.  ' 

CHABOOAL 

IBOir  WIBB. 

HBHP. 

Working  Strain.  | 

SiM. 

Wallet  pw  Foot. 

SIm. 

Wntght  per  FooU 

8i». 

Wfligbt  par  Foot. 

ladiM. 

Lbt. 

fnehM. 

Lb«. 

loehct. 

Lbk 

Tent.           1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2J-* 

l.S 

4-H 

8.8 

8.8 

•  •  •  * 

■  ■  •  • 

H-k 

2.2 

6-li 

4.0 

8.8 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

n^ 

2.6 

64-11 

4.8 

4.5       ; 

2-* 

l.T 

8-4 

2.7 

^f* 

4.7 

4.7 

n-k 

1.9 

8i-4 

8.0 

6-* 

6.0 

.•^.8 

•  •  • « 

fM 

8.8 

7  -U 

6.0 

6.'> 

2i-4 

2.3 

8M 

8.7 

8i-2^ 

6.7 

6.7 

CM 

2.5 

4-f 

4.2       . 

7.6 

7.5 

8-i 

2.7 

n-i 

4.7 

»--'* 

8.8 

8.8 

fM 

8.) 

4M 

6.2 

9*-2t 

9.2 

9.8 

U-» 

8.8 

4»f 

6.7 

10  -ik 

10.0 

10.0 

It  is  advisable  to  use  a  larger  factor  of  safety  with  flat  rope  than  with  round  rope  of  equal  strength, 
so  that  the  proportion  between  their  weight  for  equivalent  working  strength  is  about  as  7  to  6  in 
favor  of  round  rope.  The  following  formula,  for  proportiouate  dimensions  of  flat-rope  hoisting 
drums,  is  one  that  practice  has  approved :  /)  =  (12rf—  3.15i2*/)-s-  37.7  /?,  in  which  D  =  the  di- 
ameter of  the  drum  in  feet,  d  =  the  depth  of  the  shaft  in  feet,  R  =  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
drum  in  descendin;;,  and  t  =  the  thickness  of  the  rope  in  inches. 

Wire  Rope  for  Ships*  Cables. — The  use  of  wire  rope  in  marine  service  is  being  constantly  extended. 
The  advantages  are  evident  from  inspection  of  the  following  table,  showing  the  comparative  dimen- 
sions and  weight  of  wire  rope,  hemp  rope,  and  iron  chain  cables : 

Table  sJtowing  Ropes  and  Chains  of  Equal  Strength. 


BIZB.%  19 

UVOHB),   FOR 

BQUAL  SriBKnaTH. 

AVBRAGB  WBT  JHT  PEB  Ff  OT. 

1 

Working 

Cmdblo 
StMlRopo. 

Clwrooal 
Iron  Rope. 

HompRnp*.     Iron  Chala. 

BtMl  Rop«. 

Irftn  Rope. 

Hemp  Hop*. 

Iron  Chain. 

Stmin. 

Clr. 

CJr. 

c:-. 

IV*. 

Lhk 

Llw. 

LlM. 

Lbs. 

Tons. 

•  •  •  • 

1.09 

?* 

I?T 

■  «  ■  • 

O.U 

0.8t 

0.60 

0.8 

«  •  •  • 

1.18 

8 

i 

•   •   •  ■ 

0.21 

0.46 

0.66 

0.4 

^.w 

1.39 

"i 

ih 

0.17 

o.>>* 

0.67 

0.81 

<>.5 

1.26 

1 .57 

H 

tN 

0.25 

0.88 

0.75 

0.96 

0.6 

1.45 

1.77 

''4 

I 

o.«o 

0.<5 

O.sS 

1.8^ 

0.8 

1.57 
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Wire  rope  is  now  extensiyelj  used  for  the  standing  rope  in  ships'  rigging,  having  been  adopted  by 
the  United  States  Navy  Department,  after  thorough  tests,  in  186S.  31orc  recently  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  advisability  of  its  use  for  hawsers  and  anchor- cables.  Experiments  recently  completed 
by  the  English  Government  have  been  largely  in  favor  of  its  adoption  upon  large  vessels.  Accord- 
ing to  official  report,  tlie  saving  in  weight  would  be  as  the  following  figures  indicate :  The  25-!nch 
hemp  rope  in  use  weighed  7.8  tons;  2i-inch  (diameter)  equivalent  chain  cables  would  weigh  16 
tons ;  8-inch  equivalent  steel-wire  rope  would  weigh  2.6  tons.  The  report  was  also  largely  in  favor 
of  wire  rope  as  to  case  in  handling.  The  cost  of  the  three  is  about  in  the  proportion  of  38  for  wire 
rope,  86  for  hemp  i-ope,  and  80  for  iron  chain  cables.  The  objection  has  been  raised  against  its 
use  for  anchor-cables,  because  of  the  rapid  corrosive  action  of  salt  water  upon  it.  By  the  use  of 
galvanized  wire  rope,  and  by  a  proper  protective  coatin*:,  and  care  in  stowing  away  after  using,  this 
may  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  item,  which  the  large  balance  to  its  favor  in  first  cost  and  weight 
more  than  compensates.  When  not  galvanized,  wire  rope  is  protected  by  coating  it  itith  raw  linseed 
oil,  or  with  a  paint  composed  of  the  oil  with  Venetian  red. 

Material  for  Wire  Rope, — The  best  material  for  wire  rope  depends  in  a  measure  on  the  use  it  is 
to  be  subjected  to.  In  general,  however,  a  tough,  pliant  material  is  better  than  one  of  high  tensile 
strength  alone.  In  rope  for  hoisting  puqioses,  where  it  is  subject  to  shocks  or  sudden  stiains,  and 
where  the  factor  of  safety  is  large,  this  is  particularly  the  case.  The  same  is  also  true  for  rope  used 
in  transmitting  power.    For  standing  rope  and  tramw  ays  this  is  not  so  imperative. 

For  suspension  bridges,  the  best  material  should  be  used,  combining  the  highest  degree  of  both 
qualities ;  but,  because  of  the  repeated  shocks  and  vibrations  the  cable  is  subject  to,  it  is  safer  to 
lean  in  the  direction  of  toughness  and  elasticity  than  toward  that  of  high  tensile  strength  alone. 
The  specifications  for  the  steel  wire  composing  the  great  cables  of  the  **  East  River  Suspension 
Bridge*^  required  a  wire  with  a  tensile  sti^ength  equivalent  to  160,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  with  a 
modulus  of  elasticity  between  the  limits  of  27,000,000  and  29,000,000,  an  ultimate  elongation  at 
breaking  of  8^  per  cent,  in  foot-length  tests,  and  with  a  diminution  at  the  point  of  fracture  equal  to 
about  8  per  cent,  of  its  diameter.  The  strength  per  square  inch  of  wire  section  laid  in  place  in  the 
rope  is  stated  to  be  about  as  follows:  Crucible  cast  steel,  from  100,000  to  120,000  lbs.;  Besflemer 
steel,  from  98,000  to  107,000  lbs. ;  iron,  from  70,000  to  80,000  lbs. ;  galvanized  charcoal  iron,  from 
72,000  to  76,000  lbs.  The  strength  per  square  inch  of  rope  section  is  about  68  per  cent,  of  an  equal 
section  of  solid  metal  of  the  same  tensile  strength  per  square  inch. 

The  foregoing  is  abridged  from  a  pamphlet  on  "  The  Manufacture  of  Wire  Rope,*'  written  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Stone,  C.  £.,  1879.  For  transmission  of  power  by  wire  rope,  see  Belts;  for  n ire-rope  towage 
on  canals,  see  Canals  ;  for  wire-rope  propulsion  on  street  railroads,  see  Bailroajto,  Street  ;  for 
wire-rope  submarine  cables,  see  Telegraph. 

WOOL  MACHINERY.  The  various  operations  of  the  woolen  manufacture  are  as  follows :  The 
material  is  first  sorted  with  reference  to  its  weight,  softness,  fineness,  strength,  color,  and  cleanness, 
and  the  various  qualities  are  separated  in  order  to  avoid  unevenness  in  the  working  and  in  the  fabric. 
The  technical  terms  for  the  vaiious  kinds  of  wool  are  as  follows :  The  first  and  finest  quality  is 
called  picklocks  ;  second,  prime  ;  third,  choice ;  fourth,  tuper.  These  are  wools  of  the  best  kinds ; 
while  the  remainder  are  inferior,  and  have  the  following  designations :  fifth,  head-moolj  or  the  chief 
of  the  inferior  division ;  sixth,  doymriffhU  ;  seventh,  sccondty  which  is  that  grown  on  the  threat  and 
breast ;  eighth,  an  inferior  kind  to  the  last,  called  abb  ;  ninth,  livery,  the  long  coarse  wool  about  the 
belly ;  and  tenth,  short  coarse^  from  the  breast  of  the  animal. 

Scouring  follows  in  washing  machines,  the  object  being  to  remove  suint  and  grease.  Alkaline 
water  is  first  used,  and  then  clear  water.  The  wool  then  passes  to  the  drying  machine,  where  it  is 
subjected  to  a  blast  of  dry  air,  either  hot  or  cold ;  and  thence  it  is  taken  to  the  willowing  or  dusting 
machine,  in  which  teeth,  fixed  on  revolving  cylinders,  disentangle  the  locks,  while  a  blast  of  air  from 
a  fan  removes  the  dust  and  drives  the  wool  through  in  a  flocculent  state.  Most  wool  contains  burrg 
(seed-vessels  of  plants),  which  become  attached  to  the  sheep  while  grazing ;  these  are  removed  by  a 
burring  and  picking  machine,  which  is  also  often  constructed  to  extract  dust  and  other  impurities  at 
the  same  time.  In  order  to  prevent  felting  of  the  fibres  during  subsequent  operations,  the  wool  is 
oiled  with  some  thin,  dear  vegetable  oil,  such  as  olive,  rape,  ootton-seed,  etc.  An  ingenious  oiling 
apparatus,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Charles  G.  Sargent's  Sons  of  Graniteville,  Mass.,  precipitates  the 
oil  in  a  finely  atomized  state  upon  the  evenly-spread  wool  as  it  passes  the  feeding  rolls  of  the  carding 
engine.  Usually  the  oil  is  mingled  with  water,  the  proportions  for  the  above  machine  being  about 
one  part  of  oil  to  four  of  water,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  applied  varying  from  one  quart  to  ten  quarts 
per  100  lbs.  of  wool,  to  suit  the  work  in  progress. 

,   Scribbling  is  a  preliminary  carding  in  order  to  disentanp:le  the  fibres.    The  regular  carding  opera 
tions  which  follow  leave  the  wool  in  the  shape  of  fleece,  slivers,  rolls,  or  rovings,  as  the  case  may  be 
The  drawing  and  spinning  pi*occsses  arc  not  materially  different  from  those  used  in  ootton-cloth 
manufacture.    Weaving  woolen  goods  is  described  under  Looms  ;  and  the  various  finishing  operationa 
are  detailed  under  CLOTH-nNiSHiNO  Machinery  and  Fulling  Machines. 

The  manufacture  of  felted  cloth  from  wool  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  for  many 
purposes  the  cloth  rivals  woven  fabrics  in  utility.  The  washed  and  cleaned  wool  is  first  carded,  and 
thus  transformed  into  a  sliver  several  feet  broad,  but  not  much  thicker  than  a  cobweb ;  and  this  is 
received  and  wound  on  a  roller,  until  a  sufficent  length  has  been  obtained.  Then  a  number  of  these 
rollers  are  placed  in  another  machine,  in  which  they  arc  made  to  unwind  the  slivers  and  deposit  them 
one  over  another,  until  a  lap  of  the  required  thickness  is  formed,  this  being  often  an  mch,  neoer. 
sitating  a  great  number  of  slivers.  This  lap  is  then  made  to  pass  through  a  series  of  wooden  and 
tin  rollers,  arranged  so  that  the  upper  rollers  of  wood  are  partly  between  the  pairs  of  the  lower  tin 
rollers.  The  upper  ones  are  of  solid  wood,  the  lower  of  tin,  hollow  and  filled  with  steam,  and  all 
placed  in  a  long,  shallow,  but  broad  trough  of  hot  water.    The  lower  rollers  simply  rcTolve  on  their 
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axes,  but  the  wooden  ones,  besides  this  motion,  have  a  slight  rooYcmcnt  from  side  to  side,  which  causes 
them  to  rub  the  lap  of  slivers,  and  induces  the  fibres  of  wool  to  combine  and  felt  together  as  they  are 
earned  along  by  the  revolutions  of  the  two  sets  of  rollers,  the  heated  water  greatly  helping  in  the 
operation.  In  the  end,  what  went  in  as  a  thick  sheet  of  wool,  like  wadding,  comes  out  a  compact 
thin  cloth,  in  some  instances  as  fine  iu  appearance  as  a  kerseymere,  which,  after  being  dyed  or 
printed,  is  tentered  and  pressed,  and  is  then  ready  for  sale.  This  process  admits  of  very  inferior  wools, 
and  the  noils  of  wool  or  even  of  flax,  being  mixed  and  made  into  low-class  cloths  for  druggets  and 
other  coarse  fabrics. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  hats  is  described  under  IlAT-iiAKtNO  Machinekt.  The  principal  ma- 
chines used  in  the  woolen  manufacture  arc  detailed  hereafter. 

Ti'ie  WooUwuhing  Machine, — The  first  machine  used  in  the  process  of  the  woolen  manufacture  is 
the  wool-washing  machine.  An  example  of  this  apparatus,  as  made  by  Messrs.  C.  G.  Saigent's  Sons, 
Graniteville,  Mass.,  is  represented  in  Fig.  4809.  This  machine  consists  of  a  series  of  stationary 
rakes,  or  racks,  alternating  with  movable  ones,  which  are  actuated  by  a  crank-motion,  and  arranged 
in  a  long  box  partially  filled  with  scouring  liquor.  The  wool  is  placed  on  the  feed-apron,  which 
carries  it  forward,  and  drops  it  into  the  box  back  of  the  first  stationai7  rake.  The  rake^  are  sus- 
pended on  pivots  at  each  end  and  allowed  to  swing  a  short  distance  f  roely.  The  wool  remains  behind 
this  stationary  rake  until  the  first  moving  rake  comes  forward,  passes  its  teeth  between  the  teeth  of 
the  stationary  rake  first  mentioned,  seizes  a  portion  of  the  wool,  and  carries  it  forward  to  the  action 
of  the  second  rake.  By  the  time  the  wool  has  arrived  at  the  fourth  rake  (if  that  number  is  used), 
it  has  become  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  liquor,  the  dirt,  grease,  and  all  foreign  matter  loosened 
ready  for  removal  by  the  squeezing  rolls.  It  remains  to  conduct  the  wool  out  from  the  liquor.  By 
moans  of  the  last  rake  in  the  bowl  the  wool  is  carried  upon  the  convex  table  and  lef  f ,  where  it  is  held 
by  a  series  of  projecting  teeth  fixed  in  the  face  or  top  of  said  convex  table,  until  the  backward  move- 
ment of  the  rake,  which  is  connected  by  a  connecting-rod  to  the  swing-carrier,  draws  said  carrier 
back,  and,  by  means  of  the  link-connection  with  the  rear  end  of  the  carrier,  lifts  said  lower  or  rear 
end  of  said  carrier  and  teeth  up,  and. passes  it  down  over  the  wool  on  the  convex  table,  ready  for  the 
return  movement,  which  carries  the  wool  up  to  the  squeeze-rolls ;  the  teeth  in  the  carrier — ^being 
jointed,  and  free  to  swing  upward  in  its  backward  movement — ^lift  and  slide  over  the  wool  without 
disturbing  the  same ;  when  the  motion  is  changed  the  teeth  fall  back  against  a  stop,  which  holds 
them  in  a  perpendicular  position,  so  that  in  their  upward  passage  they  sweep  and  carry  all  the  fibre 
upward  to  the  squcezo-rolls,  as  before  described.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  wool  is  carried 
to  the  squeeze-rolls  in  an  evenly  distributed  mass  like  a  web.  The  more  evenly  the  wool  is  delivered 
to  the  squeeze-rolls,  the  more  perfectly  the  water  is  extracted  or  squeezed  out.  When  more  than  one 
b3x  or  "  bowl  ^'  is  used,  the  liquor  in  the  first  box  soon  becomes  dirty  and  is  drawn  off,  and  the  liquor 
from  the  second  box  is  forced  back  into  its  place  by  means  of  an  injector  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
machine,  and  the  second  box  is  filled  up  with  fresh  liquor. 
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Wool-Drier. — ^Frora  the  washing  machine  the  wool  is  taken  to  the  "drier,"  shown  in  Fig.  4810, 
which  can  be  used  either  as  a  hot-  or  oold-air  drier  by  reversing  (he  direction  of  the  fan.  The  fan, 
oeing  put  in  motion,  sucks  the  air  down  through  the  top  of  the  air-box  (which  is  open),  passes  the 
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ftetm-pipca,  and  U  heated  In  its  pase&ge  to  the  fan,  wfaich  forces  It  forward  Into  the  dii^r  uDder  the 
wire  netting  Buppoiting  the  wool.  The  prelsure  of  the  air  forcee  it  up  through  the  wool,  and  in  ita 
passage  absorbs  the  moisture  contained  in  the  fibre.  The  air-box  and  coil  can  t>e  placed  under  the 
floor,  and  tate  the  air  from  the  rooni  below,  if  more  coarecicnt.  In  wami,  drj  weatber,  the  stesm 
can  be  shut  off  from  the  cml,  and  simply  cold  air  used,  or  sufficient  atcain  admitted  to  do  the  amount 
of  work  required. 

The  Tarious  parts  are  as  follows ;  A,  end  view  of  drier-frame ;  B,  nir-boi ;  C,  coil  ol  steam-pipe 
in  the  air-box ;  D,  door  that  opene  into  the  air-box  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  pipes,  etc. ;  E, 
doors  in  the  air-box  opening  into  the  fan,  for  oiling,  etc. 

Wool-Pietinff  and  .Barring. — From  the  drier  the  wool  is  taken  to  the  wool-pictLer,  which  is  a  ver; 
simple  machine,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  feed-rolls,  which  deliver  the  wool  to  the  action  of  a  toothed 
cylinder,  or  set  of  Ixa'.ers  armed  with  steel  teeth,  and  supported  at  tbc  end  of  radial  arms  attached 
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to  a  central  shart.  This  cylinder  or  beater  U  usually  S6  in.  in  diameter  and  from  -SO  to  SB  in.  wide, 
and  rcTolves  from  DDO  to  700  times  per  minute,  detaching  the  fibres  or  the  wool  from  the  clotted 
nuisBCB  in  which  they  ore  left  by  the  washer,  and  preparing  ihcm  for  the  card.  Where  wools  con- 
talning  many  burrs  are  UEicd,  tbe  form  of  picker  represented  in  Fig.  IS  11  is  used,  as  built  by  Messrs. 
C.  G.  Sargent's  Sons  of  Graniteville,  Mass.  In  this  machine,  the  wool  taken  from  the  fued-rolle  by 
the  picker-cylinder  is  carried  by  it  lo  the  burr-cylinder,  which  is  composed  of  a  series  of  circular 
SBWB,  Tery  similar  to  timfe  of  the  cotton^in,  bolted  tiwether  on  an  axle,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  thin  washers,  which  admit  of  the  entrance  of  the  wool  between  the  sawx,  but  not  of  that  of 
burrs  or  other  foreign  BubBl4nceB.  This  cylinder  is  lonielimes  fonned  by  winding  a  saw-toothed 
wire,  with  a  flange  on  the  edge  opposite  to  the  saws,  in  a  spiral  direction  around  a  solid  cord,  in- 
stead of  usinp  circular  plates.  The  wool,  which  la  received  by  this  from  the  picker-cyUnder,  is 
carried  round  with  it,  paaving  between  the  teeth  of  the  saw,  while  the  burrs  and  other  foreign  matters 
adhering  to  the  wool  are  knocked  off  by  a  revolving  beater,  the  blades  of  which  just  clear  the  teeth 
of  the  saws,  as  shown  at  U  and  /.  A  revolving  brush  and  fan  clears  the  wool  from  the  teetb  of  tbe 
burr-cylinder  and  delivers  it  to  the  wool-burr,  in  readiness  for  tbc  card. 

The  parts  of  this  machine  are  as  follows:  In  Fig.  4311,  A  ia  aside  view  of  the  perforated  screen; 
£  shows  the  back  |;irt  ol  tbe  screen,  seen  in  section  in  Fig.  4312  ;  C  indicates  the  front  girt  of  (he 
screen.    D,  Fig.  4S12,  also  shows  the  screen.    £  shows  tbe  front  girt  and  register  of  screen  A.    This 
ISO 
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T^Bler,  01-  ulr-paBwgcs,  can  be  opeoed  or  cloiecl  by  &  slide  wbich  r^ulntcs  the  draught  under  the  burr- 
cjlinder  H  uid  guai^  /.  F  ahowg  the  picking  cflindcr,  which  taCcB  tlie  wool  from  the  feed-rolU  L 
and  M  and  carries  it  forward,  combing  it  into  the  burring  cylinder  N.  G  showg  tlie  rack  under  the 
picking  cylinder  F.  H  is  the  burr-cjlindcr,  on  which  Che  burrx  are  separated  from  ifae  wool  bj  tlio 
guard  /,  the  bun's  dropping  through  the  fingers  of  rack  K.  J  is  the  brush  which  keeps  the  burr- 
c^linder  consiantij  clear,  mOTing  all  cleansed  wool,  passing  it  out  f  rtim  the  niaehlne  through  spout 
R  as  indicated  by  arrows.  K  is  an  adjustable  rach,  of  which  s  front  view  is  seen  in  section  in  Fie. 
131S,  removed  from  tlic  machine.  L  indicates  the  top  feed-roll,  and  if  the  bottom  feed-roll,  Ixnh 
of  which  are  filled  with  cockspur  teeth.  N  shows  the  apron-roll.  O  represents  the  feed-apron, 
which  earriea  the  wool  into  the  feed-rolls.  P  indicates  the  fan,  which  sucks  olT  all  light  imparities, 
'ilust,  etc.,  liberated  from  the  wool  being  cleansed  bj  the  currents  of  air  passing  under  the  feed-rolls 
L  and  M,  and  under  the  guard  /,  up  through  screen  A  into  the  fan,  as  shown  b;  arrows.  Q  sbowj 
the  pipe  through  which  the  light  dust  is  carried  out. 

Wool-Cardino.— The  wool-cards  shown  in  Ilea.  ISIfi  and  4316  are  fair  types  of  the  form  at 
machines  in  common  use  in  the  United  States,  and  arc  taken  from  drawin:^  furnished  by  the  maker*, 
Ueairs.  Davis  &  Furber  of  North  Andover,  Mais.  The  wool  ia  weighed  out  bT  the  tender,  and 
spread  on  the  feed-apron  A,  from  which  it  passes  between  a  pair  of  feed-rolls  at  i,  and  is  dclirei«d 
b;  a  "  llcker-in  "  to  the  main  cylinder  C,  from  which  it  is  lifted  by  the  strippers  D,  and  passed  to 
the  "workers"  E,  by  which  it  is  again  relumed  to  the  main  cylinder.  It  is  then  loosened  from  the 
cylinder  by  the  "  taDcy-roll "  F,  which  is  clothed  with  long  stiaight  teeth,  and  is  finally  taken  from 
the  cylinder  by  the  dolTer  0,  from  which  it  is  in  turn  romoved  by  the  doffing  comb  H,  and  passea 
tbrongh  the  drawing  rolls  /  /,  to  be  wound  into  a  roving  or  sliver  on  the  balling  roll  J.    This  rgi- 


log  or  atiTer  Is  then  transferred  to  the  second  brcaker-oard  in  tome  wsw.  Mid  In  some  direct^  to 
the  finisher,  nther  by  setting  up  a  sufficient  number  of  spools  or  bobbins  of  the  roping  to  fill  th? 
width  of  the  card,  or,  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  Apperly  feed,"  delivered  continuously  by  a  diaftonal 
■notion  to  the  feed-apron,  so  as  to  form  a  continuone  lap.  A  (raveling  lube  or  trumpet  receives  the 
sliver  as  delivered  from  the  first  card,  and  is  traversed  by  ascrew  forwsid  and  back  along  a  slide- 
rod  in  a  diagonal  direction  to  the  Ceed-apron,  carrying  the  roving  witli  it,  and  distributing  It  so  as  to 
form  a  sheet  upon  the  apron.  A  spring-CBtcli  at  either  end  of  the  slide  holds  down  the  roving  as  de- 
livered, till  it  is  taken  up  by  the  feed-rolls,  which  deliver  it  io,the  card-cylinder  as  before.  The 
operation  of  the  second  breaker  and  tinisher  cards  is  the  same  as  thai  of  the  first  breaker;  but  the 
doffing  is  very  different,  there  being  two  doffing  cylinders  as  seen  in  Fig.  431fl,  with  narrow  strips  of 
card-clothing  so  arranged  upon  them  as  to  receive  the  wool  from  alternate  zones  on  the  main  cylin- 
der. The  narrow  strip  of  wool-sliver  or  roving  thus  received  is  taken  fiom  the  doffcr  by  the  rota- 
tion of  a  roller  covered  with  leather,  seen  at  C  in  fig.  4315.  An  under  roller  geared  to  and  revolv- 
ing with  this  carries  the  roving  forward  to  a  second  pair  of  "  rubbers,"  so  called,  and  these  deliver 
ft  to  another  pair.  Bich  o(  these  pairs  of  rubbers  receives  a  vibratory  motion  in  the  direction  of 
ita  Bile,  from  a  crank-ahaft  al  the  Nipposile  end  of  the  frame  from  that  shown,  acting  in  oppo- 
site directions  on  the  tO[)  and  bottom  rollem  of  the  pair,  so  as  to  condcnae  and  roll  the  loose  silv- 
er Into  a  spongy  roving,  in  which  form  it  is  received  upon  the  spools  and  taken  to  the  spinning 
jack  or  mule. 


WOOL  MAOHnfERT. 


I«eth,  BO  adjusted  as  to  work  on  the  tviet  of  yam  or  thread-waste,  combing  or  teaseling  out  gradu 
bII;  the  twist  holding  tlic  fibre  of  wool  toge^er,  and  forming  it  into  a  thread.     This  gradual  remor- 
ing  of  the  twist,  b;  the  combing  or  carding  procese,  leaves  the  fibres  of  wool  composing  the  (bread- 
waste  long  and  strong,  with  nearl;  tbe 
oiigiiial  length  of  staple. 

mi  Woolai-Mvie.—ihe  operation  of 
this  niacbine  is  very  similar  to  tint  of 
the  cotton-mnle,  except  that  the  delivery 
of  the  roving  is  not  continued  for  tbe 
whole  length  of  time  occupied  tij  the 
carriage  in  "drawing  out,"  the  motion  of 
the  feed-rolla  being  arrested  before  tbe 
carriage  his  completed  its  etretcb.  By 
this  action  the  jam  is  made  more  even, 
as  the  twist,  which  at  first  tends  to  nin 
into  the  finer  parts  of  the  rnring,  and 
1  which  is  continued  during  the  whole 
,  length  of  the  draught,  also  holds  these 
'  parts  from  yielding  when  the  delivery 
from  the  rollers  is  stopped,  and  permits 
of  the  stretch  ot  the  coarser  and  more 
spongy  portions,  which,  as  they  are  re- 
duced and  eloD^ated,  also  take  np  tbeir 
proper  share  of  the  twist.  The  other 
motions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 

W(x^-tBarpi!tff  Mac/iine. — The  prepara- 
tion of  woolen  jams  for  weaving  diffe^'S 
from  that  of  cotton  yams.  Fig.  4317 
represents  the  wool-warping  machine 
built  by  Messrs.  Dsvis  b  Fiirbcr  of 
Xorth  Andover,  UnsB.  Tbe  yam  is  first 
wound  on  spools  A,  which  are  placed  in 
a  proper  frame  or  "ctcel"  in  Eucb  num- 
ber as  may  be  needed  to  form  a  secUon 
of  t1ie  warp,  and  the  yam  is  taken  from 
tbcm  through  the  luzo^rolts  B,  dried  over 
the  copper  cj'lindent  C,  and  wound  upon 
the  reel  D.  This  reel  is  mounted  in  a 
frame,  which  travels  longitudiually  on  a 
I'oilway  E,  fixed  in  the  floor  so  that 
when  one  section  is  filled  the  reel  can 
be  moved  so  as  to  briii^  another  divisloD 
opposite  to  the  centre  of  tbe  dresser. 
This  plan  affords  great  fadlities  for  pre- 
paring tbe  particolored  warps  so  com- 
mon in  woolen  goods,  and  admits  of  tbe 
repetition  of  the  necessary  pattern  for 
shawls,  plaid,  cossimercB,  etc.,  until  tlie 
reel  is  Qlled  to  tlie  width  necessary  for 
the  goods  to  be  pi'oduced.  Afterthereel 
is  filled,  the  bilt  counectiug  it  with  th° 
dresser  is  removed,  and  yam  is  trans- 
ferred from  it  on  to  tlie  loom-beam  in  a 
continuous  sheel,  S.  W.  (in  part). 

WRENCH.    A  tool  used  by  hand  to 
tum  or  rotate  other  tools,  nuts,  or  bolts. 
A  solid  wrench  is  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  metal,  having  a  notch  or  opening 
of  suitable  shape  and  size  to  fit  on  tbe 
objects  t«  be  grasped.     It  U  apccifieallj  designated  according  to  the  shape  of  the  roccss  oi-  aperture 
as  a  squaie  wrench,  heiBgon  wrench,  etc.     H  the  opening  is  at  one  end,  it  is  termed  a  single-ended 
wrench ;  if  it  is  in  the  middle,  a  double-ended  wrench.    If  the  recess  is  open,  it  is  termed  an  open- 
ended  wrench ;  if  closed,  forming  an  operturo  through  the  metal,  a  box-wrench.     A  solid  wrench 


havinf!  an  angular  recess  notched  on  its  sides,  so  that  any  nut  or  bolt  which  will  enler  the  jaws  can 
be  grasped,  is  called  an  alligator  wrench,  and  is  one  of  tbe  most  convenient  forms.  To  illustralo. 
Fig.  4318  is  a  double-ended  square  wrench ;  Fig.  4319,  a  single-ended  square  wrench ;  Kg.  4320, 


^C: 


handle.     The  rotadoo  of  the  » 
■long  the  Bhank. 

Fig.  43S3  rcp[«seaU  a  tap-vreacb, 


ZJSC  FURNACE. 


•djoMing  Mtcv  ihown.    F^  43M  u  lootber  form  of  Up-wnodi,  made  b;  the  Wifer  k  BdmcII 
Mlmfirtcring  Compuij',  in  whkli  tin  tool  m>j  be  qnidilj  tdjoMUA  utd  acoiTed  b;  the  ooQu'  ibovn. 
fig.  *Z25  u  ■  vrcsdi  made  b;  tbe  Bbore-nuDed  flrm,  and  eapcoallj'  ooBMrDCted  (or  Ukmg  oC 
and  paMiDg  on  onU  in  placet  diffienlt  of  aoceu,  sncli  ai  od  tire'jiolta  inside  of  carnagfrJeUoo. 


Pig.  4SS9  represents  an  improTed  fonn  of  oomlMnaUoo  wrendi  mannfactared  by  the  Bemu  k 
Call  Companj  of  Springfield,  Uan.  Tbe  lower  jaw  ia  operated  b;  a  Miew,  and  the  deiioe  b  adapted 
to  gntp  either  tiuUi  or  pipes. 

WRINGING  MACHINE.    Sm  tifswon  UiCHmsT 

WEITINQ  MACHINE    Bee  TTr«-W«iT«t 

ZINC  FDIUf  ACE.    See  Fduach,  HniLLnaiCAi. 
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T^ffea  of  ArHeles  are  distinffuhhcd  by  being  in  Italia, 


Abacus i     1 

Acceleration 1  511 

Accidents  to  looomotiTeB. li  801 

Accumulator 1     1 

Acouatlc  ifi^iiAls 11  764 

Action,  organ 11  506 

Action,  piano li  688 

Addrevdng  Machine 1     3 

Adhesion 1     8 

Adhesion  of  cement 1  879 

Adhesion  of  locomotives 11  827 

Adhesion  of  nails 11  478 

Adit l2;il4Sl 

Adxe I  108 

Agitator,  amalgamating 1    72 

Agraffe 11  688 

Agricultural  Machinery 1     2 

Air,  resistance  of  to  trains 11  822 

Air.  weight  and  volume  of 1  749 

Air-brake 1  220 

Air-brick 1  256 

Air-Compreeaorfi 1    88 

Alr-cooting  apparatus. H  670 

Air-escape 1    46 

Air-exhaust  dredger. 1  481 

Air-Gun 1    46 

Air-lock 1  486 

Air-motor 1    45 

Air-Pipee i    47 

Air-Pump 1    47 

Air-Ship i    49 

Air-spring 11  574 

Ajutage 1    54 

Alarm* 1    54 

Alcaraaa 1    56 

Alloys, 1    56 

Amalgamn 1    6S 

Amalgamating  Machinery .. .  1    70 

Ammonia  ice-machine 11  188 

Anchor 1    76 

Anchor-shot 11  292 

Anchor-tripper 1    79 

AnemomNer. 1    80 

Aneroid  barometer 1  114 

Angle-bead 1  822 

Angle-brace 1  1 11 

Angle-plate 11  248 

Animal  matter,  gas  from 1  940 

Animal  Strength 1    81 

Annealing 1    88 

Annealing  of  cartridges 1827 

Annealing  of  glass 11    48 

Annular  wheels 11      8 

Anthracite  blast-fliroace 1  878 

Antl-cllnker  stove 11  825 

Antimony,  electroplating  with  .  1  582 

Antimony  alloys 1    06 

Anvil 1  825 

Aquatint  engraving 1  738 

Aquedttct. 1    88 

Arbor 1    W 

Arc.  voltaic 1  544 

Arch-brick 1  256 

Arched  chisel 1802 

Arches 1    92 

Arches  brick 11  886 

Archimedean  Screw 1    98 

Architrave 1    9:3 

Areometer 11  122 

Arkansas  stone 11  476 


Armatare 11  878 

AmUng-Prese 1    94 

Armor,  diving 1  404 

ulrmor  (plating) 1    94 

Arrie 1  WO 

Arsenic  alloys 1    67 

Artesian  wells 11  926 

Artillery.    See  Obdhancb. 

Asbestos 1  100 

Ashlar 11  386 

Assaying. 1  101 

Astatic  galvanometer 1  567 

Aetyllen 1  1«7 

Auger. 1  18S 

Auger,  well-bodng 11  925 

Aventiuine  glass 11    52 

Awl 1  107 

Awe I  107 

Axe,  stone 11  820 

Axle,  wheel  and 11  796 

Axle-flrlctlon 1868 

Axles,  locomotive 11  818 

Axles,  railroad-car. 11  649 

Axles,  wagon U  898 

Bac 1108 

Back-Laeh 1 108  ;  11      5 

Badigeon I  108 

Balance 1108 

Balance,  assay 1  108 

Balance,  chronometer 11  786 

Balance,  hydrostatic 11  126 

Balance,  spring. 1  529 

Balance-bob 11  612 

Balance  dock 1  409 

Balance-Rynd I  111 :  11  417 

Balance-wheel.   Bee  Flt-Whkxl. 

Baleine. I  111 

B.ales,  cotton 11  7P8 

Bales,  cotton,  donbl.ng 11  808 

Bales,  cotton,  tying 11  798 

Baling  press 11  560 

Ball  and  socket  hanger 11    97 

Ballistic  machine 1  562 

BallmUl 11  414 

Balloon 1    48 

Balustrade 11  888 

Band-saw 11  696 

Band-tightener 11  798 

Banker 1  111 

Baptaterium 1  112 

Bari 1  112 

Barometer 1  112 

Barrage 1  116 

Barrel-m, iking Machi lery ...  I  1 22 

Barrels,  gun 1  780 

Base-burnlug  stove 11  821 

Basket-making 1  125 

Bnthometer. 1  127 

Battery,  galvanic 1  566 

Battery,  magnetic 11  879 

Battery,  stamp 11  787 

Battery,  thermo-electric 1  074 

Battledore 11    54 

Baum^'s  hvdrometer 11  128 

Bead,  joinery 1  822 

Beam,  weaver^s 11  8.52 

Beaming  flax 1  816 

Bear^  Punching I  127 

Bearing,  alarm i    66 


Bearing,  water U  606 

Bearings    (see     also    Joub- 

KAL8,  PXDEVrALS,  STXPe^  SXA 

Shaftimo) 1  127 

Beating  engine 11  582 

Beating-out  machine 11  761 

Bedding  machine i  796 

Bee-blocks 1148 

Bell  and  hopper 1  870 

Bellows,  hydrostatic 11  124 

Bellows,  organ 11  604,  611 

Bellows,  water 1    87 

Bellows-govemor li    66 

Bells : . . . .    I  127 

Bells,*  electric!  !'.'..**.!!.'!!!.".'.!!  1  688 

Belts 1  129 

Bermuda  dock 1460 

Bessemer  process 11  818 

Bessemer  process,  blowing  en- 
gine for. I    89 

Bessemer  process  of  compressed 

castings 1  884 

Bessemer  process  of  glass  man- 
ufacture  U    46 

B^ton  Coignet 1  878 

Bevel-gearing 11    19 

Bevel-gearing,  twisted 11    28 

Beveled  heaolng 1  821 

Bilge-alarm 1    06 

Binder 11  761 

Binder,  sheaf. 1    21 

Binders*  board 11  527 

Bink i  188 

Binot 1  188 

Bismuth,  electroplating  with. . .  1  682 

Bismuth  alloys i    57 

Bit 1  188 

Bit,  copijer 11  784 

Bit,  half-round 11  260 

Bit,rock-drUl 11  674 

Blacklead 11    69 

Blast-fiirnaoe 1864 

Blost-fumaoe  blowing  engine..  1    85 

Bloating 1  141 

Blauofen 1  869 

Bleaching 11  274 

Bleaching  of  paper 11  521 

Blocking  machine  (hat) 11  104 

Blocks 1  145 

Block-signals 11  767 

Blooming-table   11  198 

Blower,  blast-fUmace 1  871 

Blower,  fbrgc 1  818 

Blower,  organ. 11  500 

Blowers 1147 

Blowing  engine,  blast-furnace..  1    85 

Blowing  machine  (fUr) 11    99 

Blowing  glass. 11    40 

Blow-off,  boiler 1  177 

Blow-pipe 11  7S8 

Blow-plpe,  glass 11  158 

Blow-up 11  844 

Boarding 11  288 

Boat,  life 11  288 

Boat,  torpedo 11  881 

Boilers^  Steam 1  165 

Boiler,  fire-engine 1  680 

Boiler,  locomotive il  806-984 

Bolt-cleaner. 11  897 

Bolt-forging  machine 1    88 
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Bolt*flcrewliig  machine U  091 

Bolting a  291 

Bolting  machine ti  757 

Bolts H  478 

Bond H  882 

Bookblnden'  press il  56» 

Bookbinding  Madtinery 1  21  ft 

Book-folding  machine i  215 

Book -sewing  machine li  747 

Boring,  Kind-Chaudron  process  ii  428 

Boring-guns li  5()2 

Boring  machine 1  4{S5 

Boring  rifle-barrels 1798 

Boring  tools,  lathe li  259 

Boring  welis li  925 

Bort. 1  448 

Boshes 1  8<M 

Bottle,  specific  gravity ii    71 

Bottle-glass li    88 

Bottles U    66 

Bottling  machine 1  9<)0 

Bottoming  tap ii  781 

Bor,  core ii  449 

Box,  Joamal ii  210 

Box,  pressure,  mining 11  489 

Box,  shovel 1  478 

Box,  sizing. 1  874 

'Brace 1  141 

Brad-awl 1  107 

Braider 11  752 

Brake i  216 

Brake,  friction 1584 

Brakety(kir 1215 

Brass,  electroplating  with i  5S2 

Brass,  files  for 1  76i 

Brass,  turning  tools  for ti  266 

Brasses  11210 

Bread,  aerated 1229 

Bread  and  B.tcuit Machinery  \  229 

Breaker. 1  288 

Break^eafer 1287 

Breast-wheel U  914 

Breech -loading  guns 1  781 

Breech-loading  ordnance 11  488 

Brick-making  Machinery....  1  248 

Bridg<!,  piano 11  688 

Bridge-pot li  418 

Bridge-tree il  4i7 

Bridges 1260 

Brilliant  1  444 

Brim-stretcher li  K'8, 1C9 

Broach 1  27« 

Bronze 1    61 

Bronze,  Japanese 1    62 

Bronze,  phosphor i    68 

Bronze-casting 1888 

Brooms 1  276 

Bruising II '^88 

Bmeh-mttkinff 1  277 

Bucket,  mining   11  422 

Bucket-train  dredger  i  474 

Buddie 1  874 

Buffing  machine li  286 

Buffing  slicker 11  287 

Buggy U  900 

Bum-  Work 1  279 

Building  paper li  527 

Building  Btono.  asbestos      1  101 

Bullet-making  machine 1  880 

Buoy 1  2s0 

Buoy,  life ii  291 

Burglar-alarm l    56 

Burglars'  tools ii  691 

Burner,  firas I  928 

Burner,  lamp H  227 

Burning  together. li  7'-& 

Burrinsr  machine,  wool il  945 

Burrstone ii  416 

Bwh 1  282 

Butter,  Artificial 1  2S2 

Butterfly  vofve 11  892 

Butter-tub 1441 

Butter-worker 1  441 

Button-hole  machine li  746 

Button-making  MacJiinery . . .  i  284 

Caam I  286 

Cab 11  821 

Cable,  chain 1  886 

Cable,  telegraph li  867 

Cadmium  alloys i    68 

Cage,  safety 11  422 

Caisson 1  844 

Calcination 1  2S6 

Calcination  fhrnucc 1  8*^9 

Calculating  Mac\in(». 1  287 


Calender !  287 

Calico-printing 1292 

Callper-gauge  tester i  966 

Caltpere 1  297 

Calliope 1299 

Caloric  engine 1  616 

Calorie 11  890 

Cam 1299 

Cameo  glass 11    62 

Canal,  Suez,  dredging  of 1  480 

Canal-boats,  steam i  810 

Canale 1800 

Canals,  inclined  planes  on i  147 

Qmlster 11  684 

Caoutchouc 11  148 

Cappadine 1812 

Capping  brick 1  266 

Capped. 1812 

Capstan 1812 

Carbines 17^8 

Carbonic-acid  gas i  895 

Carbon  points i  446 

Carbons,  electric-light 1  644 

Carding  machine,  otton 1  891 

Carding  machine,  wool ti  946 

Cards,  cotton 1  892 

Car  dynamon^eter 1  588 

Carillon  machine 1  129 

Cartet i  761 

Carpentry 1  818 

Car-replaoer. 11  648 

Carriage,  gun il  4(!2 

Carriage,  steam 11  844 

Cars,  railroad. 11  644 

Cars,  street li  669 

(Jarton  Pierre 1  827 

Cat  tridge  Machinery 1  827 

Carving  machine,  stone 11  820 

Carving  machine,  wood il  469 

Carving  Tools  (^woodv 1  880 

Car-wheel  boring  machine .  1  498,496 

CasHng 1881 

Casting,  gloss 11    46 

Casting,  ordnance 11  601 

Casting.  pla<i:er 1  887 

Casting,  steel 11  8C4 

CasUng  of  bells. 1  128 

Castings,  chilled li  451 

Ceiling  Joists 1  821 

Cement 1  876 

Cement,  chucking  in 11  264 

Cement  mill    11  418 

Centering  Machine  1  888 

Centre-bit 1  189 

Centre  of  gravitv 11  798 

Centre-Punch 1  888 

Centres,  sbapcr  or  planer 11  756 

CentriAigiil  force 1  617 

('entrifbgnl  machine ii  845 

Centrifugal  pump ii  607 

Centrifugal  wringer 11  2T6 

Chain 1  889 

Chain,  kinematic ii  874 

Chain,  weldless 1  841 

Chain-brakes 1  217 

Chain  cables,  construction  of. . .   1  889 

Chain -making  machine 1  840 

Chains,  Jewelry 1841 

Cham-towage  on  canals. 1  8()9 

Chair,  railroad 11  686 

Chamber  of  cannon 11  478 

Chamfering 1  328;  11  466 

Chamfering  machine^. I  125 

Change-wheels,  lathe* ii  287 

Charcoal 1  842 

Char-house ii  847 

Charge,  blast-Aimaoe  1  678 

Chaser 11  266 

(basing  lathe li  286 

Cheese-press 1  442 

Cheese- vat 1  441 

Chimes i  128 

Chimney 1  846 

Chimney,  gab-ftirnace 1  914 

(Viisft i  850 

Chisels,  carving I  »)1 

Chisels,  ice  il  129 

Chisels,  sfone Ii  821 

Chisels,  turning 11  261 

Chlorinating  Mac/Jnery 1  852 

Choke-bore i  7nS 

Chondrine 11    58 

Chromium  alk>ys 1    5S 

CI  ronograph 1  664 

Chronometric  governor 11    69 

ChronoscoiM i  668 


Chuck,  sectional li  7S6 

Chnck,  shaper ii  766 

Chucks,  lathe 11  248 

CUurns i  8&S 

Ctute I  866 

Chute,  mining 11  482 

Clder-mlU 1    88 

C  amming  Machine 1856 

Ciamtt 1866 

Clarifler U  t40 

Clay,brick 1248 

Clay  crucibles i486 

Cleaning  sUk U  774 

Clepsydra,  electric 1  6M 

Clinker-brick 1  256 

Clock,  alarm 1    56 

Clock-makers*  turning  tool it  264 

Clocks 11  904 

Clod-crusher I    10 

Cloth-cutling  Machine 1  865 

Cloth^Jinishing  Machines 1  8£6 

Clover-huUer 1    29 

Clutches 1  411 

Coal t  166 

Coal-cruaher 1286 

Coal-cuUing  Machinea 1  864 

Coal-dust,  burning 1  176 

Coal,  experiments  on i  169 

Coal-gas 1901 

Coal-mines,  blast  ing  in 1  146 

Cobalt,  electroplating  with i  692 

Cobalt  alloys i    58 

Cocked  bead I  822 

Cockeye 11  419 

Cockhead li  417 

Cocks 11  891 

CoflSer-dam 1  845 

Cogging 1  814 

Cotning  Much  Inery i  8«6 

Coins,  counterfeit 1  871 

Coilar-flnishlng  machine  ii  2H> 

Combustion 1  \fA 

Combustion  in  chimneys 1  847 

<  'ompass.  mariners* li  881 

Compass  brick 1  256 

Compasses i  871 

Compressed-air  foundr.tinns.. . .  1  845 

Compressed-air  locomotive 11  P46 

Compressive  stress ii  881 

0(*mpre8Sors.  air i    88 

Concentrating  Machinery  (ore)  1  878 

Concretes  and  (  emente. 1  876 

Concufsion  ftise 1893 

Condenser,  electric 1  568 

Condenser,  gas 1  915 

Condenser,  pump il  821 

Condensers i  884 

Cone-plate 11  254 

Cone-pulley 1  1?6 

Cone-winder 11  2i2 

Conformaior 1  865 

Connecting-rod,  crank -angles 

for 1428;  11  778 

Connecting-rod,  locomotive ti  814 

Converter.  Bessemer ti  SI4 

Cooking  stove il  826 

Cooling  water i  194 

Cope tl  447 

Coping ii888 

Copper,  electroplating  with 1  682 

Copper  alloys I    68 

Copper-bit  11  784 

Coiiper-mill ii  4<'6 

Corbeling U  888 

Corder 11  750 

Cores 11  449 

Cork-cutting  Machinery 1  8^5 

Cornice 11  888 

Com-sheller 1    88 

Cotter li    87 

Cotton,  steam-compression  of. .  11  798 

Cotton-Gin 1886 

Cotton-mule i  4t>8 

Cotton-press il  664,  669 

Cotton-spinning  Machinery. .  1  889 

Countersink 1  .'4)8 

Couple,  galvanic 1  567 

Couplings  and  Clutchts 1  410 

Cow-catcher ■ H  820 

Cracker  machinery 1  229 

Crackle-glass ' li    61 

Crandali ii  S2l 

Cranes  and  Derricks 1  414 

Crank 1  4i7;  ii  778 

Crank,  proportions  of 1  641 

Croton  Aqueduct. t    84 
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Orown-glaaa U    48 

CroKiiiir  machlDe i  185 

Craclble,  gla&8 i  87d 

Crucible  machine \  48J 

Crucible  prooesa,  steel ii  S04 

Orucibles. 1485 

Crusher. 1  &» 

Crystal il    48 

CrystoUizatioQ  of  castings i  885 

(^ulttvmtors 1    18 

Culverto 11884 

Cupellfttton 1104 

CupoLs  ftunace 1  874 

i  'upola  fUroace,  chaxi^g 1  888 

Cunl-agitator 1  442 

Curd-knife 1442 

Curd-scoop 1  443 

Current-wheels 11916 

Currying 11  286 

Curve-turning  tool ii  268 

Curres,  railway 11  881 

Cut-off i  68S 

Cutter,  feed i    88 

Cutter,  milling 11  401 

Cutter,  moulaing  and  carving..  11  470 

Cutting,  raUroad ii  688 

Cutting  diamonds I  445 

Cutting  flies 1  765 

Cutting  glass U    08 

Cutting  machine,  coal 1  864 

Cutting  machine,  cloth i  855 

Cutting  machine,  flax 1  808 

Cutting  machine,  tar 11    99 

Cutting  machine,  paper. 11  523 

Cutting  machlDe,  shliigle 11  758 

Cutting  machine,  sole 11  760 

Cutting  machine,  stone 11  821 

Cutting  machine,  sugar 11  846 

Cutting  machine,  wire 11  988 

Cutting  tools  (slotting  machine)  11  7^1 

Cycloid Ii    16 

Cylinder,  D' Aubuisaon's 1  155 

Cylinder,  milUng 11410 

Cylinder,  printing-press 11  574 

Cylinder,  steam-engine,  boring.  1  496 
Cylinder,  steam-engine,  design- 
ing    1  689 

Cylinder,  steam-engine,  mould- 
ing....     11458 

Dairy  Apparatua 1  488 

Dam 1  116 

Dam,  mining ii  485 

Damper I  442 

Damper-regulator 1192 

Damsel 11  418 

Dandy-roll 11  528 

Dash-chum 1  858 

D^AubulS6on*s  cylinder i  155 

D««ad-eye 1  146 

Deckle. 11  522 

Defecator 11889 

Dettagrator 1  569 

Deml-cnrstal 11    48 

Density I  518 

Dephlegmator 1418 

Derrick,  hydraulic 11  448 

Derricks 1  426 

Devil,  paper 11  5i0 

DevlL  rubber 11  148 

Diagram,  crank 14  8 

Diagram,  indicator ii  158 

Diamond 1  448 

Diamond  mlUstone-dresser 11  481 

Diamond  drill U  682 

Diamond  saw 11  711 

Die,  envelope 1  724 

Dies,  ore-stamp 11  7:J9 

Dies,  screw-cutting 11  780 

Differential  pulley 1  146 

DiferenHal  Semic. 1  446 

Digger,  steam 1783 

Dipping-wheel. 11  277 

Disintegrator 11418 

Disk,  signal 11  764 

Disk  and  roller 1  895 

Di«HUing  Apparatua. 1  446 

Ditcher 1    82 

Ditch-mining 11  488 

Dimding  Machint i  4.^0 

Diving  (armor) 1  455 

DivIng-beH 1  4.'« 

Docks I  455 

Dog,  lathe 11  256 

Doors 1  828 

Dough-mixer 1  282 


Dovetailbrick 1256 

Dovetailing 1817 

Drag 1472 

Drsg-saw ...  11  707 

Drainage... 1466 

Drainage  of  Haarlem  Lake ii  588 

Drain-pipe  machine 1  258 

Draught,  chimney t  845 

Draught,  millstone 11  417 

Draught,  pattern ii  4fi0 

Drawback U  447 

Draw-filing 1  770 

Draw-plate II  986 

Drawlng-flrame,  cotton 1  896 

Drawing-frame,  flax 1  810 

DratDing- Knife 1  472 

Drawing-press 11  666 

Dredging  JiacMnery. 1478 

Dress,  mfllstone 11  417 

Dresser,  cotton 1  409 

Dresser,  millstone 11  427 

Drift  of  proJectUes 11  5S4 

Drifting  pick 11  421 

DrifU I  484 

DriU,  flexible 1  Ui 

Drlll,graln. I    11 

Drill-landing  machine 1  508 

Drill-bolder ii  260 

DriU-scow ii  678 

DriU-stock 15J6 

Drilling  and  Baring  Machines  1  485 

Drilling  and  punching Ii  625 

DrilHng  tools,  lathe 11  258 

Drille^  MetjUboring 1  f 00 

Drills,  POck 11  674 

Driven  wells ii  988 

Driver,  Clement's 11  256 

Drop-box 11  854 

Drop-forging 11    87 

Drop-hammer.  11    65 

Drum,  hoistlDg 11  426 

Diying  machine,  cloth 1  856 

DuaUn 1  758 

Dump-car 11  428 

Duster 11  520 

Dynamice 1.^09 

Dynamite 1  758 

Dynamo-electric  ftise i  894 

Dynamo- Electric  Machines. . .  i  518 
Dynamometer 1  529 

Eccentric 11  775 

Eccentric  drole i  427 

Edge-moulding ii  409 

ElasUdty,  coefllcient  of 11  880 

Electric  Bells 1  f88 

Electric  candle 1549 

Electric  clepsydra i  564 

Electrioclock   11908 

Electric  condenser 1  558 

Electric  engine 1589 

Eieotrie  Engrating  Mae/iine  .  1  540 

Electric  nise 1  142,  89  j 

Electric  Gas-Lighter 1  510 

Electricity 1541 

Electricity,  power  transmitted 

by i  590 

Electric  light 1548 

Electric  Loom 1568 

Electric  machines,  dynamo-.. . .  1  51S 

Electric  Machines,  ittaiic 1  5V4 

Electric  machines,  tests  of. I  561 

Electric  organ 11  537 

Electric  Pen 1562 

Electric  signals 11  770 

Electro- Ballistic  Mackinet. . .   1  568 
Electro-Oalranic  and  Ther- 
mic Batteries 1  566 

E]<M:tro-magnetic  brake    1  219 

Electro- Magnet i  576 

Electro- Metallurgy 1  578 

Electrometers  and  Galvanom- 
eters    1  5^6 

Electromotors 1  589 

Electrophoms i  556 

Electroplating 1582 

Electroplating  glass ii    ra 

Electro-semaphore 11  76S 

Electroscopes. 1  Ml 

Electrot>'ping 1  585 

Element^  galvanic 1  5'^7 

Element,  mechanical 11  794 

Elsrators  and  Lifts I  5<*2 

Elevators^  Grain i  608 

Elevators,  Ice 11  180 

Embankment,  railroad 11  682 


Embossing  press 11  560 

Emery,  gndes  of. i  612 

Emery- Grinding i  610 

Emery-wheels i  611 

Energy 1516 

Engme^  beating il  528 

Engine,  blnarv  vapor i  616 

Engine,  caloric 1  616 

Engine,  chemical  fira 1  800 

Engine,  dividing 1450 

Engine,  electric :..  15^9 

Enghie,  KutherfUrd's  ruling  ...  i  458 
Engine  lathe.    See  Lathbs. 
Engines,  AiroSteam  and  Bi- 
nary Vapor I  616 

Engines,  Air i  616 

Engines,  blowing i    85 

£ngines,Fire 1625 

EngineSy  Gas  and  Vapor. 1  6C8 

Engines^  Heat 1  687 

Jingines,  Solar 1  642 

Engines^  Steam,  Designing  qf.  1  t88 
Engines^  Steam^  Hoisting. 

1648;  11  428 

Engines,  steam,  locomotive 11  818 

Engines,  Steam,  Marine 1  646 

Engines,  steam,  multlcylinder..  1  707 
Engines,  steam,  oscillating  pis- 
ton   1  707 

Engines^  Steam,  Portttble  and 

Ssmi-portadU 1  678 

Engines,  steam,  proportions  of .  1  689 

Engines,  steam,  pumping ii  586 

Engines,    Steam,   ikaHonary 

{.Reciprocating) 1  688 

Engines,   Steam^    Stationary 

(Rotary) i  704 

Engines,  steam,  semi-portable  .  1  678 

Engines,  steam,  spiral  cam i  707 

Engines,  steam,  three-cylinder .  1  664 

Engines,  steam,  traction i  618 

Ef^fines,     Steam^      Unusual 

formsof. i  706 

Engines,  Water.Pressure i  708 

Engraving i  718 

Engraving,  aquatint i  788 

Engraving,  copper. 1  718 

Engraving,  glass 11    58 

Engraving,  rosin-ground 1  785 

Engraving,  steel i  719 

Engraving,  wood 1  781 

Engraving  nruiohine,  electric. . . .  i  540 
Engraving  perrotlue  blocks. . . .  i  8d5 

Engraving  tools 1  721 

Entelope  Machinery t  728 

Epicycloid 11    15 

Epltrocholdal  curve il    15 

EqulHbrium 11  794 

ErieOanal 1801 

Escapement. 1  728;  11  905 

Etching 1  728 

Ether  ice-machine ii  184 

Euphroe f  146 

Evaporation,  factors  of. 1  157 

Evener,  cotton 1  891 

Earcavating  Machines i  786 

Excavation,  data  of i  740 

Excavation,  railroad 11  682 

Ebccavator,  pneumktic 1  4S2 

Exhaust-nozzle 1 188 ;  11  812 

Exhauster,  gas 1  916 

Expanders,  tube i  218 

Expansion,  Mariotte*s  law  of. . .  ii  158 

Exuansion  experiments i  8S4 

Expansion  gear 1  682 :  U  775 

Eirpansion    of    Steam    ana 

Gapes * 1740 

Exploder 1  898 

Erplosires 1  751 

Extinguishers,  fire i  799 

Extractor 11  276 

Eyelet  machine 11  747 

Eyeletting  machine 11  762 

Face-gearing 11    82 

Face-plate 11  248 

Foctng-sand 11  446 

Factor  of  safety 'I  S80,  834 

Fairlie  locomotive ii  887 

Fanchero 11  429 

Fan-blower  i  149 

Fannlng-mill 1    81 

Feed,  four-motion 11  785 

Feed-cutter I    88 

Feed-water  heater 1  175 

Felt  cloth 11  942 
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Filo-holder i  TOT 

FUf i  Teo 

FUing 1  768 

FHIng-block i  no 

Fllling-frume 1  401 

JiH.Unt I  776 

FHteia,bag 11  &44 

FUien,  chjtnraal II  815 

Finery it  181 

Fire-alarm i    M 

>  ire-aJarm  telegnph li  8M 

Fir^Arma.  Oonsiruotion  and 

Trial9<if. 1780 

Fire-brick 1244 

Fire-damp  alarm 1    56 

Fire-englDe,  chemical 1  799 

Ftre-Sactinguiahers 1  790 

Fireplace  heater. 11  828 

Flrmer-chiael 1  8d2 

FlaDkofteeth. II     5 

Flaak 11  447 

Flaak,  carbonic-acid  gaa 1  897 

Flattening U  287 

Flatting-Iron 11    40 

Fiatting-stooe 11    41 

Fiax-SpinMng  Machitury,, .  i  808 

FkMhlng-knlfe 11  236 

Fleahing-machine 11882 

FUnt-glaaa ii    46 

Floatn. I  760 

Floor* 1818 

Flue  boilers 1  161 

Flues,  blast-ftamaoe 1  871 

Flume U  488 

Fluting  gouge 1881 

Flux 11  782 

Flying  machine 1    68 

FlU'Whetls 1816 

Folding  machine,  book i  215 

Folding  machine,  newspaper...  11  677 

FooUngs it  888 

Foot-pound 11  890 

Force 1  618 

Forgt 1817 

Forging i  818 

Forging  chain 1  840 

Forging  files 1  766 

Forging  Machines. i  827 

ForgluffSi  drop il    ^7 

Forked  heading 1821 

Fork,hay...  1    26 

Forming  (laundry) H  277 

Forming  machine  (hat) 11 100, 106 

Found 1  761 

Foundations 1  (86 

Foundations,    nir  -  com  pressors 

for 1    89 

Foundations,  buoy 1  2v<'2 

Foundry 1  881 

Foundry  crane i  417 

FoundiT  ladle il  222 

Fountain,  carbonated  water. ...  1  900 

Fonrdrinier  machine 11  622 

Fraising  machine 11  402 

Framer  chiffcl 1  862 

Framing  buildings 1817 

Freexlng  mixtures II  141 

Freight-car 11  662 

Friction i  846 

Friction-brake 1  684 

Friction-clutch 1412 

Friction-gear 11    86 

Friction  let-off li  870 

Frlctlon-pullcy 11    86 

Friction-roller 1664 

Friction-shafting 11  768 

Friezlng  machine il  4fi9 

Frog,  railway 11  640 

Fuel 1  165 

Fuel  in  blast-furnaces i  &67 

Fuel  in  boilers 1  161 

Fuel  in  combustion  under  high 

chimneys 1  847 

Fuel  in  cupola  ftimace 1  882 

Fuel  in  locomotives 11  826 

FvUing Machinery.i^^SA',  li  100, 108 

fMkninates 1  768 

Fur-outtlng  machine II    99 

Fur  hats,  mnnufiictnre  of. 11    99 

Furnace,  flaRhing U    48 

Furnace,  osmund il  176 

Furnace,  Pemot 11  811 

Furnace,  petroleum 1  868 

Furnace,  reverberatory 1  881,  S.'W 

Fiirnctce* 1  868 

Furnaces,  assaying.- 1  104, 105 


Furnaces,  Bl<t«t 1  864 

Furnaces,  boiler i  178 

Furnaces,  brick 1  248 

Fumacet^  Cupola 1  874 

Furnaces,  gaa 1  861 ;  11  lb9 

Furnaces,  gas-retort 1904 

FumacM^  Olam-meiting i  878 

Furnaces,  heating  (iron) 11  197 

Fumacea,  heating  nnd  warming  11  827 

F-umacet^  Metallurgical i  885 

Furnaces,  puddling 11  1B4 

Furnaces,  regenerating 11  186 

Furnaces,  silver  and  gold 1  8S6 

Furnaces,  steel U  808 

Furnaces,  stone i  889 

Furnaces,  straw-burning 1  676 

Furnaces,  water-Jacket i  &90 

Furnaces,  zinc-roasting 1  888 

Furnaces  for  burning  powdered 

ftieL i  862 

Furrow,  millstone 11  417 

Furrow,  plough 1     8 

Fuse,  electrical 1142 

Fuses I  896 

Fusss I  fe91 

Fusible  metal 1    57 

Gaining 11468 

Galvanic  batteries i  566 

Galvanizing  whe li  987 

Galvancmeters 1  586 

Galvanoplaaty 1  578 

Gang-saws 11  707 

Gas,  Carbonic  Acid 1  895 

Gas,  delivery  of i  981 

Oas^  Illuminating,  Apparatus 

for  Manttfaeiurs  of. 1  900 

Gas,  Illuminating,  JHstrilu- 

tionof iS29 

Gas,  lUuminaiing,  Machines 

for  producing 1985 

Gas,  llluminaUng,  Processes 

<^  Manufacture  <^. 1  988 

Gas,  puddling  by  natural 11  189 

Gas,  purification  of 1  901 

Gas-Dumere i  927 

Gas-check 11  484 

Gns-engine 1  682 

Gases,  expansion  of 1  740 

Gas-flues,  blast-fUmace 1  871 

Gas-ftimuoe 1  861 

Gas-generator  (chlorination).. .  1  858 

Gas-lighter,  electric 1  540 

Gas-meter. i  922,  £88 

Gasometer 1  928 

Gas-retorts 1  9(8 

Gates,  lock i  806 

Gatilng  gun 11  496 

Gauge,  trammel 11  8(8 

Oa-dge,  Wire 1  946 

Gauges,  Mechanical 1  949 

Gauges,  railroad it  688 

Gauges,  sewing-machine 11  760 

Gauges,  steam i  1S6;  11  810 

Gauges,  track ii  6H6 

Gauges,  water 1  188 

Gear-cutting  Machines 1  965 

Gearing li      1 

Gearing,  FricUonal. 11    86 

Gearing,  wagon 11  808 

Gear-wheel  moulding  machine.  11  466 
Generator,  carbonic-add  gas.. .  1  896 

GenecaStop U    87 

Gib 1  641;  II    87 

Gig,  ice il  180 

Gig-nilll 1  a'j8 

Gilding  on  glass. 11    63 

Gimlet 1  189 

Gin 1  416 

Gin.  cotton 1  8^6 

Girders,  timber 1819 

Gloss,  iridescent 11    68 

Glass,  Manufacture  of. II    88 

Glass,  ornamenting 11    60 

Glnm,  pressed 11    64 

Glass,  stained 11    63 

Gla.«B,  tempered 1  8s4 

(f  lasB-cuttfng 11    62 

01aw»-pot 1  878 

Ghies-  Ware,  Manufacture  of.  11    63 

Glue 11    68 

Gold,  amalgamation  of 1    73 

Gold,  electroplating  with 1  6&8 

Gold  alloys I    64 

Gf  If 'Beating 11    69 

Gold-mill 11  4U4 


Gold-mortor U  788 

Goniometer U    61 

Gouge ii  260 

Gouge,  engraver's 1  722 

Gonge-blt i  189 

Governor,  gas 1  924 

Governor,  gas-light i  928 

Gotemors  (steam-engine) 11    61 

Grade-line,  railroad 11  689 

GraiUe i  7«1 

Graining il  288 

Graining  machine ii  284 

Gmin-mlll U  4«7 

Grain-milling U  868 

Gramme  machine 1  624 

Grape-shot ii  684 

GraphiU ii    69 

Graphite  crucible 1488 

Graphite  mUl U  415 

Grapple,  ice 11  129 

Grate,  locomotive tl  S09 

Grate-bars,  boiler 1  175 

Graver 11  262 

Gravity 1518 

Gravity,  centre  of ti  798 

Grarity,  JSpeei/ic H    70 

Grinding,  emcrv 1  610 

Grinding  calender-rolls 1  891 

Grinding  drillB 1508 

GrindlEg  tools ii    78 

Grindstones 11    78 

Grizily il  406,448 

Groins H  209 

Grooving 11  465 

Gun,  air i    47 

Gun,  life-saving 11  891 

Gun-cotton i  768 

Gun-metal 1    61 

Gunpowder i  764 

Gunpowder  pile-driver ii  544 

Guns,  heayy ii  477 

Guns,  machine U  490 

Guns,  shot 1788 

Guns,  shot,  manufacture  of . . . .  1  797 

Gutta-Pereha tl    75 

Gyroscope U    78 

Hackle.. 1  808 

Hackling  machine 1  804 

Hammer,  drop ti    ^5 

Hammer,  gola-beater*s . . . .  il    60 

Hammer,  niiner^s li  421 

Hammer,  pneumatic ii    t8 

Hammering 1  £20 

Hammers,  Hand 11    79 

Hammers,  plono ii  540 

Hammers,  Poicer 11    85 

Hammers,  Steam,  IMreet-aet- 

ing. II    88 

Hammers,  stone 11  820 

Hammers,  trip il    88 

Hand-car 11  844,  655 

Hanger ii    97 

Hardening  machine  (leather). . .  11  2^6 

Hardening  metals 11  668 

Harmonium ii  611 

Harness,  loom 11  862 

Harrows i    10 

Harvesters 1    19 

Hat-making  Machinery il    99 

Hay-fork I    26 

Hay-loader I    26 

Hay-rake t    S5 

Hay-sweep I    25 

Hay-tedder 1    28 

Head  (barrel)  machinery I  VH 

Header 11  888 

Heading 1821 

Heading  machine  (cartridge)...  1  S28 
Heat,  di!!tribution  of  in  boiler. .  1  158 

Heat,  equivalent  of. 1  616 

Heat-engines I  687 

Heat  utilized  In  Airnace 1  b04 

Heater,  feed-water 1  176 

Heating  apparatus,  designing.,  tl  118 
Heating  oy  Steam  and  Hot 

wat^ 11  no 

Heck-box 1815 

Heddle Ii  858 

Heel-bnmlshlng  mactlne il  768 

Heeltool U  268 

Heel-trimmor 11  761 

Hemmer 11760 

Hob 11  266 

Hldc-mlll «  8t8 

Hide-reel 11  288 
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Hoist,  blwt-famaoe 1872 

Hoist,  mining 11  4^3 

Hoisting  englnss 1  648 

Holder,  slotting-machine  tooL.  It  TbO 

Holland,  drulnage  of 1  467 

Hollander U  681 

Hook,  ioe 11  129 

Hook,  safety U  428 

Hopper-boy 11  805 

Hor9e-PovD€r U  117 ;  1  687 

Horse-power,  streni^th  of i    81 

Horse -shoe  forging  machine....  1  888 

Hose.  India-rubber 1  IdO 

Hot  blast 1  866 

House-drainage i  470 

Housing 1  828 

Howitzers 11  486 

HuUen,  Coffee  and  Rice il  1 19 

Hulling  machine,  clover i    29 

Human  strength 1    82 

Hurdy-gurdy 11  448 

Hydraulic  accumulator 1      1 

Hydraulic  brake 1219 

Hydraulic  capstan 1  812 

Hydraulic  cement i  873 

Hydraulic  cmne t  4*20 

Hydraulic  derrick it  448 

Hydraulic    engine.      See    £iv- 

GINIS.  WaTKB-PbKSSUBR. 

Hydraulic  foiiging 1  886 

Hydraulic  foundations 1  887 

Hydraulic  jack il  206 

Hydraulic  lamp 11  2o0 

Hydraulic  main 1914 

Hydraulic  mining il  484 

Hydraulic  press. U  664 

Hydraulic  punching  machine..  11  6^9 

HydrauUcram li  664 

HydrauUc  riveting  machine 11  678 

Hydraulic  screw  doek i  462 

uydrodynamic9 li  120 

Hydro-electric  machine 1  066 

aydrometer^or  AreonuUr .  il  122,71 

Hydroatatics il  128 

Hypocydold 11    17 

Ice^Bdrveating  Apparatut...  11  127 

Ice-house 11181 

l6&-making  MaoMnery 11  182 

le^YaoM 11  142 

Impulsoria 11118 

Inch,  miners' ii  486 

Inclined  plane ii  796 

Inclined  plane,  canal 1  898 

Inclined  Plane  (railroad; 11  146 

Increment-cut  file I  767 

incubator 1    88 

India-Rubber 11  148 

Indicator  (steam-engine) 11  151 

Indicator.  g!is-pressure 1  926 

Indicator,  speed i  161 

Induction  coil I  560 

Inscota,  steel  li  811 

Injectore II  161;  1    87 

Inspirator,  the  Hancock 11  170 

Insulator,  telejnraph 11  866 

Interlockhig  signals 11  766 

Involute  tocth ii    11 

Iridinmaliovs 1    67 

Iron,  loss  of  in  melting 1  888 

Iron,  strength  of ii  880 

Iron  alloys 1    67 

Iron-casting 1  888 

Iron-maitng  ProofiMes ii  178 

Iron-making  Procfenes — Pad- 

dling 11  188 

Iron-working  MaoMnery 11  196 

Ironclad  vessels 1    96 

Ironing  machines  (hct) :  11  107 

Ironing  machines  (laundry) 11  27vS 

Isiifglass 11    6S 

Jacket 11  204 

Jack,  screw 11  206 

Jack-plane II  H46 

Jacke li  204 

Jacqnard  apparatus ii  867 

Jamaica  train 11  840 

Jetty II  206 

Jig 1  872 

Jig-saw 11  706 

Jigger-block i  148 

Joinery  bead I  C22 

Joint,  gas-main i  930 

Joint,  knuckle il  476 

Joint,  masonry 11  887 


Joint,  pin It  476 

Joint,  pneumatic  tube 11  661 

Joint,  rail 11686 

Joint,  riveted 1210 

Joint,  universal 1411 

Joint,  wiped ii  784 

Joints  and  ihstenings 1  818 

JoumaU 11  209 

Eeoper II  878 

Kerf. ii  218 

JCeys U  218 

Keys,piano 11610 

Kevs,  pulley 11  6S6 

Eeyway  chisel i  861 

Keyways,  filing 1  774 

Kibble 11429 

min ii  214 

Kiln,  bone  black ii  847 

KiUi,  brick 1248 

Kiln,  charcoal 1  819 

KUn,lime 11  216 

Kilogrammeter 11  890 

Kind-Gbandron  process li  4ji8 

Kinematic  elements ii  874 

Knitting  Machinery 11  218 

^nucUe-Joint 11  476 

Ladiee II  222 

Lagging 11228 

Lampe ii  228 

Lampe,  Safety 11  280 

Lantern,  gas i  929 

Lapping 1  816 

Lap  of  slide-valve il  776 

Lapper,  cotton 1891 

Lathe,  axle ti  212 

Lathe,  Blanchard's il  217 

Lathe,  boring 11  244 

Lathe,  change-wheels  tor 11  287 

Lathe,  chasing 11  236 

Lathe,  cylinder-boring 11  246 

Lathe,  duplex 11  241 

Lathe,  engine 11  240 

Lathe,  foot 11  282 

Lathe,gap 11212 

Lathe,  gun-boring 11  502 

Lathe,  hand it  %n 

Lathe,  Metal-working ii  282 

Lathe,  pattern' 11662 

Lathe,  rifle-stock 1  795 

Lathe,  scratch-brush i  6S1 

Lathe,  self-acting 11  288 

Lathe,  spinning  In U  780 

Lathe,  universal   11  247 

Lathe,  watchmaker*s il  904 

Lathe,  wheel-turning ti  244 

Latke,  Wood-working U  246 

Lathe-Chucks 11  249 

Lathe-Dog 11  266 

Lathe    for    turning    Irregular 

forms 11217 

Lathe-Tool  ffoldere..  11  267-267,  278 
Lathe-  Toole,  Boring  and  Drill- 
ing  11  258 

Lathe-  Tools,  Hand-  Turning. .  11  260 

Lathe-tool^  power  for 11  274 

Lathe- Toole,  iicreto-cutting . . .  11  266 

Lathe-  Toole  (Slide-Rest) 11  268 

Lattice  bridge i  269 

Launch,  torpedo ii  8h1 

Laundry  Machinery 11  274 

Lawn-mower i    28 

Lay-boy 11  624 

Lead 1829 

Lead  of  itlide- valve 11  976 

Lefid  Pencils,  Mant^aoture  qfW  281 

Leather-belting i  180 

Leather-working  Machinery .  ii  2S2 
Leather-working  Tbols—Our- 

rtfing ii  286 

LePerrier 11  291 

L'espingole li  291 

lAJt-off  it  818,869 

Level,  spirit 11  789 

Lever 11  794 

Leyden  Jar. 1  660 

Ufe-Boats. 11  288 

Life-buoy 11  291 

Life-car it  292 

Life-preservers 11  290 

L^fe-saving  Apparatus ii  291 

Lift I  692 

Lighthouse  lamps il  229 

LigfUhouses,  ConstrucHon  c^. .  il  298 
LimekUn 11216 


Ume-purifler  (gas) 1920 

Linkage U  874 

Link,  infinite 1428 

Link-motion 11  8l6 

Links,chaln 1889 

Liquids,  resistance  of. 11  121 

UthoftiMsteur *  1  752 

Load,Uve II  876 

Loader,  hay 1    26 

Loading  machine  (cartridge) ...  1  88u 

Loadstone II  878 

Loam-moulding li  446 

Lock,  canal 1  8u4 

Lock,  gun 1  780 

Lock-bedder 1  796 

Lock-nuU 11  474 

Locks 11  298 

Locomotive 11  8U8 

Locomotive,  compound 11  844 

Locomotive,  compressed-air...  li  816 

Locomotive,  consolidation II  888 

Locomotive,    Description    qf 

Parts  qfihe 11  804 

Locomotive,  flreless 11  847 

Locomotive,  Internal  Disturb- 

ing  Forces  qf  the 1822 

Locomiitlve,  Mogul 11  888 

Locomotive,  mountain 11  887 

Locomotive,  Proportions  qfihe  li  828 

Locomotive,  road i  678 

Locomottvo,  standard U  8b8 

Looomotlve,  stroet-car. II  846 

Locomotives,  adhesion  of 11  827 

Locomoti'ves,Classiflcation  and 

Formsqf, 11  882 

Locomotives,  dimensions  of. ..  11  841 
Locomotives,  European  models 

of U88T 

Locomotives,  freight ii  888 

Locomotives,  Inspection  and 

Driving  qf II  848 

Locomotives,  mine 11  844 

Locomotives,  tank 11  888 

Locomotives,  traction  of 11  827 

Locomotives,  train  resistance  to  11  827 

Locomotives,  weight  of 11  841 

Loom,  electric '. . .   1  668 

Loom,  positive-motion 11  868 

Looms,  Construction  and  Use 

qf. 11861 

Looms,  Power 11  862 

Loucbette 1  478 

Lubricants, H  870 

Lubricators 11  878 

Machine  Corutntetion,  iVin- 

ciplesqf. li  874 

Magazinerlfle 1784 

Mametism,  laws  of. 11  880 

Magneto-electric  machines t  619 

Afagnett li  877 

Main,  gas 1929 

Malleable  castings I  884 

Man,  strength  of t    62 

Mandrfll 11  865 

Mandrel,  expanding II  866 

Manganese  alloys I    63 

Mangle II  278 

Mangle,  water. I  290 

Manometer  1  188 

Marine  engines i  616 

Marine  gl  le 11    69 

Marine  governor il    69 

Marine  mole 1468 

Marver.... 11    48 

^  Mary  Powell,"  performance  of  1  661 

Masonry.: II  832 

Masonry,  lighthouse 11  294 

Masonry  blast-fomaoe 1  866 

Masonry  chimneys I  846 

Mass i  618 

Measuring  machine 1  961 

Mechanical  elements ii  794 

Mechanics 11  88S 

Metier 1848 

Melodcon 11  611 

Meltmg,  loss  of  iron  in i  888 

Mercury  amalgam I    B6 

Mercury  gauge 1  189 

Metallne II  870 

Meter,  gas 1922 

Meter,  g^as,  consumer's 1  983 

Metrv 11889 

MetricSystem 11889 

Micrometer  calipers I  290 

Microphone U  8tf0 
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MtddUni»-Puri/kr8 li  898 

MllkHsan i  4jf9 

MUk-pon 1440 

Milker,  cow 1    88 

Mill,  Harker'8 11916 

MUl^boUet 11  41A 

Mil!,  gig I  8ae 

Mill,  hide 11  282 

Mill,  powder 1  754 

Mlil-bopper  alarm 1    &5 

MiUin'j,  Orain..   11  898 

Milling  cutter 11  401 

MiUifig  MacftiM II  897 

Milling  machine  (coining) 1  868 

MilUng  machine  (wire) 11  988 

Mill  pick 11419 

Mill-spindle 11  419 

Mll.8,baU II  414 

Mlll8,clder 1    88 

Mills,  copper 11  406 

Mlll^  crushing 11  416 

Mills,  curd 1448 

Mills,  fimnlng 1    81 

Mills,  ftiUing 1854 

Mills,  gold  11  404 

Mill*,  Grain 11  407 

Mills,  grain,  cylinder 11  410 

Mills,  grain,  disintegrating 11  418 

Mills,  grain,  performances  of.. .  11  414 

MIUh,  grain,  roller U  411 

Mills,  graphite 11  415 

MUUt^  (iHnding  {/or  Varioua 

Purposea) 11  414 

Mills,  oil U  416 

Mills,  saw 11  708 

Mills,  silver 11  4l5 

Mills,  stamp 11  787 

Mills,  sugar 11  687 

MUlHtonen 11  416 

MiM  Appliance,^ 11  421 

Mlne-blastlng 1  145 

Mine  locomotive 11  844 

Mine-sinking 11  428 

Miners'  Inch  of  water 11  485 

Mining 11  428 

Mining^  HydraiUie 11  484 

Mining  pumps 11  618 

Mint  assaying. i  105 

Mirror. H    56 

Mirror  galvanometer 1  5S8 

Mitering 11  465 

Mitrailteuse 11  496 

Mltrebox 11  706 

Mixer,  dough 1282 

Mogul  locomotive 11  888 

Mole,  marine 1  458 

Molybdenum  alloys. 1    68 

Momentum i  514 

Money-drawer  alarm 1    55 

Monitor 1    99 

Moon-knife 11  286 

MorUr 1  878 

Mortar  (ordnance) 11  4$6 

Mortar  (ore)   11  7»S 

MortUing  and  Tenoning  Ma- 

chin^ 11  444 

Mosaic  glass 11    50 

Motor,  air I    45 

Motor,  electro- 1  589 

Motor,  street-car ^ 11  845 

M-ouId.  metal-spinntn/f 11  786 

Moulders'  tools ii  446 

Moitiding 11  446 

Moulding,  electrotype I  5'*5 

Moulding,  hollow 11  45^ 

Moulding,  pottery ii  562 

Moulding,  propeller 11  725,  726 

Moulding,  statue 11  4^7 

Moulding,  sweep 11  4M 

Moulding-cutters 11  47o 

Moulding  machine,  porcelain...  11  562 

Moulding  machine.  Hole II  760 

Moulding  MacJiinet,    Wood- 

irorking. II  461 

Mould-making  machine il  455 

Mountain  locomotives 11  887 

Mowers 1    15 

Mowers,  lawn I    28 

Mule,  cotton 1  4'  8 

Mule,  wool II  94S 

Muley  saw 11  707 

XaiU  and  NcU  Machinery  . .  11  470 

Narrow-gauge  railroads 11  688 

Nautilus 1  458 

Navvy,  steam 1  787 


Needles,  knitting-machine 11  219 

Netting,  torpedo 11  8is8 

Nickel  allovB 1    68 

Nickel-platbg. 1  588 

Nitro-glyeerine 1  751 

Nose-blt 1  189 

Notching 1818 

NoweL 11  447 

NoBle,  exhaust 11  814 

Noszle,  bvdraullo  mining 11  440 

Nut- forging  machine 1  829 

Nut-tapping  machine 11  714 

Nut^  cold-punched 11  626 

Nnts,  hand-forging  oC 1  8*28 

Nuts,  hot-pressed 11  626 

Nuts,  look 11  474 

ITutt  and  BoUs U  478 

Odontograph 11  475 

Ohm 1  56f> 

Oil,  lubricating 11871 

Oil-car il  654 

Oil-cup 11  8<8 

Oil-gas 1  944 

Oil-mlU 11  415 

Oil-stones 11  476 

Oil-wells U  926 

Opener,  cotton i  8^9 

Ordnances  Construction  ly'.. .  11  477 

Ordnance,  foreign 11  491 

Ordnance— Gun- Carriages . . .  11 492 

Ordnance,  life-saving 11  291 

Ordnance— Machine  Guns....  11  496 
Ordnance^  Man^facture  qf...\\  500 

Ordnance,  star-gauge  for 1  954 

Ore.  amalgamating 1    70 

Ore-concentrator 1  878 

Ore-mill U  405 

Ore-rolls 1285 

Ore-separator i  872 

Ore-stamp 11  787 

Organ,  electric 11  506 

Organs,  Pipe 11  604 

Organs,  Beed 11  51 1 

Oit^andne 11  774 

Oven,  Berdan's 1  281 

Oven,  charcoal 1  844 

Oven,  revolving 1288 

Overshot  wheel U  914 

Packing,  asbestos 1  101 

Packing-rings II  544 

Paddle-wheels 11  517 

Palladium  alloys 1    OS 

Pan,  amalgamating 1    71 

Pan.mllk 1  410 

Pan,  sugar 11  840 

Pan,  vacuum 11  845 

Paneling 1  828 

F&nel-ralsing 11  465 

Paper,  asbestos 1  100 

Paper,  Mam^actvre  qf. 11  520 

Paper,  materials  for 11  526 

Paper,  names  of. 11  52S 

Paper-cutting  Machines. U  528 

Paper  machine,  nrllnder 11  5;;5 

Paper  machine,  Fourdrinler 11  528 

Paper  presses 11  566 

Paring  machine 11  779 

Partitions 1  817,  821 

Paste,  glass 11    52 

Pattern-making 11  447-459,  461 

Peat 1  156 

Pedestals. 11  529 

Pedomtter 11  580 

Pegger 11  760 

Pen,  electric *. 1  562 

Pen,  fountain 11  580 

Pen-making 11  r80 

Pencils,  lead 11  281 

Pendulum,  ballistic 1  56S 

Pening II    82 

PercussionlAise 1  892 

Perrottne 1  295 

Perrotine  blocks,  engraving 1  2f*5 

,P6tris8eur 1  281 

Petroleum  Airnace 1  868 

Pewter 1    69 

Phonograph ii  581 

Phosphor-bronze 1    68 

Phosphor-bronze  tuyeres i  877 

Pianoforte 11  582 

Pick,  mill il  419 

Pick,  stone U  820 

Pick-axe 1  108;  il  421 

Picker 11  852 


Pl.klng  nraeblne,  wool il  940 

Picking-stick U  858 

Picking-stick  loom Ii  864 

Plerate 1  758 

Pile,ficrew 1840 

Pile,  sheet 1  841 

Pile,  voltaic I  568 

Pile-driving  machine 11  540 

Pile  foundation i  888 

Pile  lighthouses 11  297 

Pillow-blocks 11  52» 

Pilot,  locomotive 11  820 

Pinning. 1  814 

Plnnlng-ont  machine il  101 

Pin-wheets 11    10 

Pifie,  glass 11    54 

Pipes,  air 1    47 

Pipes,  aqueduct 11  487 

Pipes,  moulolng 11  450 

Pipes,  oigan 11  509 

Pipe-stocks 11788 

Pl|ie-threads 11  729 

Pipe-vise If  896 

Pltons ii  544 

Pitch,  circular  and  diametral  . .  U    19 

Pitch-circle 11     6 

Pltch-surflice 11      1 

Plane,  Ice il  128 

Plane,  Inclined 11  796 

Plane,  Inclined,  on  canals 1  808 

Plane,  inclined,  on  railways ....  11  145 

Plams 11  546 

Planing  Machines,  Metal 11  548 

Planing  Machines,  Wood  . . . .  11  5^8 

Planlng-machlne  tools II  558 

Planing  out  of  wind Ii  466 

Pfanomtter 11  (68 

Planter,  potato 1    18 

Plaster-casting i  887 

Plates,  bolting 11  476 

Plates,  piano Ii  586 

Plates,  straightening 11    84 

Platinum  alloys 1    68 

Pliers I  821 

PUnth 11  8^« 

Ploughing  (wood-working) ii  467 

Ploughs i     8 

Ploughs,  ice 11  128 

Plug-tap 11  781 

Plumbago 11    69 

•  1 'lumbers*  solder U  784 

Plunger 11  644 

Pneumatic  caisson 1  844 

Pneumatic  clock ii  60S 

Pneumatic  Dispatch 11  561 

Pneumatic  excavator i  488 

Pneumatic  foundations i  848 

Pneumatic   foundations,   com- 
pressor for 1    89 

Pneumatic  hammer II    68 

Pneumatic  sewerage l  469 

Pneumatic  telegraph,  compress- 
or for 1    86 

Pneumatic  torpedo il  8S0 

Pocket  alarm 1    66 

Poles,  telegraph 11  856 

Polishing  rifle-barrels i  794 

Polishing-wheels,  emery 1  614 

Poll-pick 11  421 

Pony  planer 11  557 

Popoffka 1    99 

Porcelain-moulding  machine . . .  Ii  668 

Positive-motion  loom 11  866 

Pot,  glass 1878 

Potato-digger I    28 

Pot-metal 1    61 

Potters'  lathe 11  568 

Pottery-forming  Machinery. .  11  562 

Pottefvkiln Ii  218 

Pouncfng  machines It  106 

Power 1  687 

Press,  arming 1    94 

Press,  bookbinder's 11  569 

Press,  cheese i  448 

Press,  coining 1  869 

Press,  glass ii    54 

Press,  giinpowdf  r i  766 

/>«*,  Hydraulic 11  ."64 

Press,  seaming 11  569 

Presses II  566 

Presse^  baling II  569 

Presses,  cloth 1  860 

Presses,  cotton ii  564,  Tf  6 

losses,  drawing 11  666 

Presses,  hat. 11  107,110 

Presses,  Printing 11  670 
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Presses  for  prlntad  paper 

Priming 

Priming  machine 

Printing,  calico 

Printing  presses 

Printing  tel^^ph 

Profiling  MacMne 

ProieetiUa. 

Projectiles,  life-saving 

Proof-staff 

Propeller,  screw 

Paeellas 

Paddling  iron 

Pugging 

Pnllej-block,  differential 

Pulley-friction 

PulUys ii  583;  1  I3i; 

Pulp,  paper 

Pulsometer 

Pump,  air 

Pamp,  diving 

Pump,  flre-engiae 

Pump,  gas-compressing 

Pump,  hydraulic  press 

Pomp,  siphon 

Pump,  lAmp. 

Pumping  Engines 

Pumps 

Pumps,  air-compressing i 

Pumps,  centrifugal 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  dredging  by 

Pumps,  condenser  for ..... 

Pumps,  drainage 

Pumps,  hand  and  power. 

Pumps,  locomotive 

Pumps,  mining 

Pumps,  rotary 

Pumpa,  Steam 

Pumps,  steam,  compound 

Pumps,  vacuum 

Puncn,  centre 

Punch,  spiral 

Punehing  and  Hhsariny  Ma- 
chinery  

Punching,  hand 

Punching  bear 

Punching  machine 

Punching  machine,  leather 

Punty 

Puppet-valve 

Purifter,  gas 

Pyrometer 


11  566 

i  207 
i  82S 
1292 
tt  570 
U  851 
11  582 
li  5b8 
11  2tf2 
il  418 
11  719 
il  54 
11  188 
i  819 

I  145 
ii    80 

II  795 
ii  520 
ii  618 

i  47 
1  455 
ii  608 
i  896 
il  564 
11  614 
li  221 
ii  5S6 
ii  60<l 
84-44 
ii  6t)6 

I  48i) 
ii  621 

i  467 

II  600 
ii  811 
ii  612 
ii  608 
ii  614 
ii  628 
11  618 

i  888 
11  625 

11  624 

i  821 

i  127 

ii  6i4 

U  762 

ii    54 

ii  692 

1  919 

ii  681 


Quannet 1761 

Quarrying  Machine f  i  631 

Quartered  partitions i  821 

Quartz-pick il  421 

Quay 1468 

Quirked  bead 1822 

Quoins il  8Sd 

Babbeting il  465 

Rabble ii  194 

Back  and  whe^'l il      8 

Back-raU  locomotive ii  389 

Radiators ii  114 

Kag-cutter li  520 

Railroad ii  682 

Railroad  angle-bars il  6)6 

Railroad  ballast ii  684 

MaUroad  Cars ii  643 

Railroad  cars,  heating  of. II  116 

Railroad  cars.  Journals  of ii  210 

Railroad  chairs ii  685 

Raiht>ad  crossings ii  639 

Railroad  culverts li  684 

Railroad  excavation ii  682 

Railroad  flsh-plates il  686 

Railroad  frogs 11610 

Railroad  gauge li  688 

Railroad  inclined  plane , .  ii  145 

Railroad  resistances ii  632 

Railroad  road-bed ii  682 

Railroad  sign  ils H  708 

Railroad  sleepers ii  684 

Railroad  spikes ii  636 

Railroad  switches 11  641 

RaUroadties ii  684 

Railroad  track -laying ii  635 

Railroads,  atmospheric il  660 

Railroads,  elevated ii  664 

Railroads^  Mountain 11  660 

Railroads,  permanent  way  of.. .  11  688 
Railroads^  Pneumatic  or  At- 
mospheric  ii  660 

RaUroads,  Portable li  661 


RaUroads,  Street, U  661 

RaUroads,  underground il  668 

Raila  (raUroad) it  685 

Rails,  defects  of. il  687 

Rails,  fiisteningB  of il  685 

Rails,  Joints  of. ti  685 

Rails,  manulhcture  of 11  689 

Rails,  rack 11  660 

Rails,  testing ii  688 

Ram,  Hydraulic it  664 

Ram,  pile-driving U  541 

Rammer. 11  446 

Ra&d-formlng  machme ii  760 

Range 11  825 

Rasp 1  7C6 

Ra&hst-Wheel il  66S 

Reamers 11  668 

Reaperv i    19 

^Redstaff. li  418 

•Reeding 1  828 

Reeds,  organ 11  512 

Reel,flaz. 1816 

Reel,  flour 11  895 

Reel,  hide ii  282 

Reel,  Bilk ti  774 

Refining,  sugar 11  84'i 

Refrigerator,  milk 1489 

Refrigerator  cars ii  654 

R^igerators 11  670 

Regenerating  fUrnace i  S^;i 

Regenerator. il  188 

Regulator,  damper 1  448 

Regulator,  electrlc-Ught 1  545 

Regulator,  gas i  924 

Regulator,  pnmping-engine. ...  11  598 

Regulator,  water-pressure 1  709 

Repeating  rifle.    See  Magaidne 
gun. 

Resawing  machine 11  702 

Reservoir,  storage ii  485 

Resilience 11  888 

Resistance  to  locomotive. ii  827 

Resultant ii  7£8 

Retort  fhruaoe  (Iron) 11  183 

Retort-house 1914 

Retort-stoking  machine i  918 

Retorts,  amalgam 1    78 

Retorts,  distiUing 1  446 

Retorts,  gas 1  908 

Rotting  flax 1  808 

Revolver. 1  791 

Revolving  cannon 11  497 

RheosUt i  58S 

Rhodium  alloys i    68 

RifBer 1  764 

Rifflingtool 1881 

Rifle-guns,  breech-loading 11  483 

Rifles,  manufacture  of 1  792 

Rifling  cannon 11  479 

Rifling  machine 1  794 

Rlngofen 11  216 

Riveting  MacMnei U  671 

Rivets,  strength  of 1  211 

RocJb-brills Ii  674 

Rocker i  874 

Rocker,  hide  ii  262 

Rocket,  life-saving 11  298 

Roller,  calico-printing 1  298 

Roller,  ground 1    10 

Roller,  leather. 11  769 

Roller,  printer's 11  577 

Roller-mill ii  411 

Rolling,  cold,  iron . .  .^^ , .). .  ii  204 

Rolling  machine,  leather.)^ , . . . .  ii  285 

Rolling  mill, iron ii  197 

RolUng  mill  rail U  208 

Rolls,  calender i  291 

Rolls,  coal-crushing 1  2S6 

Rolls,  coining 1  867 

Rolls,  gun-barrel 1  798 

Rolls,  India-rubber ii  14S 

Rolls,  ore 1285 

Rone,  hoisting. 11  427 

Rope,  strength  of. ii  886 

Rope,  wire il  940 

Rope  belting. 1  188 

Rose-bit 11  670 

Rounding  machine,  iron ii  201 

Round-no«ed  chisel i  851 

Roving  frame,  cotton 1  398 

Roving  frame,  flax i  810 

Rubber,  file I  768 

Rubber,  metallurgical I    74 

Rubber,  seam 11  761 

Ruhberbelting 1180 

Rubble 11  886 


Rub-stone 11  887 

Ruffer 1808 

Rufller. 11751 

Ruis ii  687 

Ruling  machine i  452 

Run-out li  181 

Safe-locks U  800 

S(lfe9 il  637 

"Safetv" 1698 

Safety,' Ihctor  of U  880 

Safety-cage ii    42 

Safety-hook 11  428 

Safety-switch ii  642 

S(tfety-Vali}e, II  810;  1  178 

Sand-Bloat li  692 

Sand-box 11  821 

Sand-moulding ii  446 

Sapping  machine. il  757 

Sash-making  machine il  445 

Sau}-Gumaner and Sato-Sicitgexi  698 

Saws 11  694 

Saws,  Band 11  696 

Saws,  Circular 11  700 

Saws,  cylinder 1  122 

Saws,  gang U  707 

Sawa,  mill 11  708 

Saws,  shingle 11  757 

Sates,       Reciprocating      or 

Straight 11705 

Saw-teeth ii  694 

Scale,  pianoforte 11  588 

Scales I  108 

Scarfing 1816 

Scheele^s  curve I  850 

Scouring il  288. 

Scouring  machine,  leather 11  2S8 

Scow,  bUifiting i  144;  ii  678 

Scraper 11  711 

Scraper,  ice ii  127 

Scraper,  turning 11  266 

Scraper,  wood-carving. 1  881 

Scraping  dredger 1  478 

Scratch-brush i  5S1 

Screw ii  797 

Screw,  differential 1  446 

Screw,  Ice 11  180 

Screw  and  rack ii    82 

Screw-auger i  140 

Screw-bolts,  forging i  181 

Screw-cutting     hithe,    change- 
wheels li  287 

Screw-cutting  Machine-t ii  712 

Screw-cutting  tools 11  266 

Screwdook 1462 

Screw-driver ii  714 

Screw-finishing  machines it  717 

Screw-forging  machine i  829 

Screw-gearing il    27 

Screw-gill i  810 

Screw-jack 11  206 

Srew-mahing  Machines 11  714 

Screw-piles 1  889 

Screw-plate 11  782 

Screto-Propeller 11  719 

Screw-propeller  engines 1  656 

Screw-slotting  machine 11  717 

Screw-Thread il  729 

Screw- Threading    Taps   and 

IHes 11  780 

Screws,  wood,  numufiacture  of. .  11  718 

Scribing 1  828 

Seribing-Block 11  788 

Scroll-saw 1  707 

Scrubber 1917 

Seam-rubber li  761 

Seam-trimmer 11  752 

Seaming  press 11  669 

Seed-drill. 1    11 

Semaphore  signals ii  764 

Semel  brick 1256 

Separator,  bran' 1    80 

Separator,  ore i  872 

Setting  tools 11  477 

Settler 1    72 

Sowers i  469 

Sewing  machine,  bag 11  749 

Setting- Machine  Attachments  11  750 

SeuHng  Machines 11  788 

Sewing  machines,  book    .....  11  749 
Sewing  machines,  buttonhole. .  11  746 

Sewing  machines,  eyelet 11  747 

Sewing  machines,  shoe ii  745 

Sewing  machines,  wax-thread. .  11  744 

Shades,  lamp 11  229 

Shaft,  flexible 1  141 

Shaft,  mining 11  429 
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Shaft-oonpUng 1  411 

Shafting il  758 

Hhapififf  McushineB  jor  Jiital.  il  764 

ShAve,  hook 11784 

»h*vlng 11  2t>7 

Shaving  machine li  103 

Sheaf-binder 1    21 

Bbears 1  415;  U  029 

Bhearing  machine,  cloth 1  8A9 

bhearing  machine,  metal 11  630 

Shearing  stress U  888 

Shoet-nietal  press il  666 

Sheet  pile 1  841 

Shell U  584 

Shell-bit I  189 

Shell  calipers 1299 

Shelter,  com 1    88 

ShingU  Machinery 11  75T 

8hl|i,alr 1    48 

Ships,  flre-eztingnisher  for 1  8tO 

Shining,  India-rubber il  151 

Shlve 1  445 

Shoe,  ore-stamp 11  780 

Shoe-mckbing  Machinery 11  769 

Shoe-sewing  machines 11  746 

ShooUng 1828 

Shot 11  6S4 

Shot,  lifb-saving 11  291 

Shot-gans I  788 

Shrinkage  of  castings 1  8d6 

Shroud i  843 

Shuts 1  824 

Shuttle,  loom 11  848 

Shuttle,  sewing-machine 11  718 

Side  tools il  264,272 

Sieve,  gunpowder i  757 

Signafi,  HaUroad U  768 

Silk,  spinning  waste 11  775 

Silk-loom 11  8C6 

8iiJt-9pinning  Machine/-y, . . .  il  778 

Silver,  electroplating  with 1  5^8 

Silver  allovs 1    69 

Silver  amalgamation 1    70 

Silver-mUl il  406 

Siphon  gauge 1  187 

Siphon  pump 11  614 

Sixe 11    68 

Sizing  flax 1  816 

Sizing  machine 11  101 

Skeot il  428 

Skelp..... 1  797 

Skew-gearlmr 11    28 

Skip : II  422 

Skiving 11  287 

Skiving  machine 11  286 

Slag-brick 1269 

Slag-glass   11    48 

Slasher 1409 

Sleeker 11  446 

Sleepers,  railroad 11  684 

Slicking 11  287 

Slicking  machine 11  284 

SlUfe-Valve 11  77^  850 

Slotting  auger 1  141 

S/otting  Machine 11  779 

Slotting-machlne  tools II  T81 

Sluice li  441 

Smoke-stack.. li  810 

Snatch-block 1  146 

Soda-water  machine 1  809 

Sodium  amalgam 1    75 

Boil 11  784 

Solar  engines 1  642 

Sole-cutting  machine 11  7R0 

Sole-moulding  machine 11  760 

Soldrr,  gold I    66 

Holder,  silver. 1    09 

Sold^Hng 11  781 

Sobering  fluxes 11  782 

Sortingflax 1  804 

Sounding  balloon 1    51 

Sounding-board  11  587 

Sowing  machines i    11 

Sparrables II  471 

Specific  gravity 11    70 

Speeder,  cotton 1  899 

Spindles,  cotton 1.462 

Spinning  flax I  8('8 

Splnnlng-frame,  cotton 1  402 

Splnnlng-fhmie,  flax 1  818 

Spinning-frame,  silk 11  774 

/spinning  Mftal 11  786 

Spirit-UreJ 11  7f*7 

Splitting  macbinp 11  286 

Spoke ii  89«* 

Spooler 1  40S 


Spoon-Mt i  881-889 

Sponge,  Iron 11  179 

Spreading  machine 1  804 

Sprig U  471 

Springs,  car 11  669 

Springs,  wagon li  899 

Spring-tool 11  272 

Spur-gearing 11      6 

Spur-gearing,  twisted 11    14 

Square 11787 

Square  heading 1  821 

Squeezer 11  196 

Stairs 1  824 

Stamper,  dough 1  288 

Stamps,  Ore 11  787 

Staple  machine  (wire) 11  940 

Starching  machine II  277 

Star-gauge 1  964 

Statice 11792. 

SUtuc-castlng. 1888^ 

Btutue-mouldlng 11  467 

Stave-making  machinery 1  li2 

Stay,  boiler 1212 

Steady-rest 11  249 

Steam 1740 

Steamboat 1  646 

Steam-boliers i  166 

SUam- Compression  qf  Cotton  Vi  793 
Steam-engine.    See  En<sikxs. 

Steam-pumps II  614 

Steamships 1  667 

Steei. 11  808 

Steel,  strength  of 11  8  0 

Steel  armor 1    96 

Steel-casting,  Whitworth's 1  884 

Steel  pen II  6£0 

Steel  rails 11  689 

Steelyards 1  110 

Steps. 11  819 

Sterro-metal 1    6T 

sun 1  446 

Stitches,  sewing-machine 11  788 

Stock 1  256 

Stock,  drill 1686 

Stock,  gun 1  780 

Stock,  gun,  making I  706 

Stocks  and  dies 11  788 

Stoking  machine 1  918 

Stone,  artificial 1876 

Stone,  asbestos i  101 

Stone-  Carving  Machine ii  820 

Stone-Cutters'  Tools 11  820 

Stcne-CtOfing 11  821 

Stone-saw 11  710 

Stoning U  287 

Stop-chamfer 1  828 

Stop-cutter II  524 

Stop-organ 11  614 

Stope 11  488 

Storehouse,  toe 11  181 

Stove,  hot-blast 1809 

Stove,  laundry 11  281 

Stoves    and    /hating    lur- 

naces 11  822 

Straight-Kdge ii  829 

Straightening  machine,  iron 11  £00 

Straightcntng  machine,  wire...  11  988 

Straightening  plates ii    fc2 

Straightening  rifle-barrels 1  794 

Strain  diagrams II  874 

Strains,  proving  on  chain  cables  1  840 

Strains  In  cannon II  479 

Strains  in  castings 1  886 

Straps 1641 

Strass ii    53 

Straw-board il  627 

Strength,  animal i    81 

Strength  of  bolts 11  478 

Strength  of  cement 1  879 

Strength  of  Materials ii  880 

Stretching  machine 11  102 

Stretching  machine,  iron 11  204 

Strings,  piano 11  588 

Strings,  stair 1  825 

Strutting 1  819 

Stub-twist 1  797 

Btiickofen II  176 

Stuflf-chests II  522 

Stump-puller* 1      8 

Submarine  telegraph    11  857 

Suez  Cnnal,  dredging  at 1  480 

Sugar  Machinery li  886 

Surfhcc-planer 11  5r>8 

Snrflice-plate II  558 

Swage-block 1  S25 

Swttg.--toolB i  826 


Sweep,  hay 1    26 

Sweep-moulding il  464 

Swift 11  774 

Switch  signals II  768 

Switches,  raUruad ii  6ti 

Table-bit n?o 

Tail  block i  146 

Take-up II  858,869 

Talking  machine 11  681 

Tamping I  142 

Tan  nimace I  178 

Tank  locomotives U  888 

Tapering  machine i  8'z9 

Taps ii  710 

Targets I    95 

Tedder I    28 

TeUgraph li  849 

Telephtme 11869 

Telodynamic cable.. . . , I  188 

Tempered  glass 11    49 

Timpering  and   Jiardining 

Metals U  868 

Tempering  flies , i  766 

I'emple,  loom 11  854, 8C9 

Templet 1  776 

Tender il  821 

Tenon  and  mortise 1  814 

Tenoning  machines il  446 

Tensile  stress 11  880 

Tenttion.  sewing-machine II  748 

Testing  iron  by  magnetism li  881 

Teeming  Machines il  668 

Testing  machines,  lubricant 11  870 

TesUofboilers 1208 

Testsof  brakes I  226 

Test  s  of  breech-kMding  guns . . .  i  TO4 
Tests  of  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chines   i  688 

Testa  of  electric  machines 1  661 

Tests  of  fire-engines 1  687 

TesU  of  injectors ii  1C8, 170 

Tests  of  lubricants  Ii  871 

Tests  of  magazine  guns I  789 

Tests  of  pumping  engines ii  696 

Tests  of  pumps 11  621 

Tests  of  rails 11  t88 

Tests  of  testing  machines. .  11  871,  878 

Tests  of  turbine  wheels II  984 

Thermo-electric  battery I  566 

Thermometer il  876 

Thrasher,  paper Ii  580 

Thrashing  machine I    26 

Thread,  fiut 1815 

Throwing  sUk Ii  774 

Throwing-wheel Ii  668 

Tie,  cotton-bale li  808 

Tlcp,  railroad W  ^4 

Timbering  shalts li  488 

Time-detector li  907 

Tlme-ftise 1  891 

Time-lock II  808 

Time-signals II  767 

Tin,  electroplating  with i  584 

TInalloys I    69 

TInttool 1728 

Tip-stretcher II  108 

Tongs 1  820 

Tongued  heading I  821 

Tonguing 11466 

Tool-for^ng 1  686 

Tool-holders 11  856 

Topper I  761 

lorpedo II  876 

Torpedo  boata.  defense 11  498 

Torsion  balance 1  666 

Torsional  stress II  688 

Torus i  828 

Tosslng-tub •. 1876 

Tow 1  808 

Towage,  chain I  809 

Tower  clocks li  906 

Track  laying 11  686 

Traction  engine i  678 

Traction  of  locomotives 11  827 

Train,  clock II  906 

Train  resistances 11  3S0 

Tram II  774 

Trammel  Gauge h  883 ;  1  958 

Tramway  car II  669 

Tramway  motor 11  846 

Transverse  stress II  888 

Trap,  steam 11  118 

Traveling  crane i  488 

Travers I  815 

Traverse  table li  648 
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Treptti 11488 

Trimmer-ehlMl I  861 

Trimming 1  820 

Trimming  machine i  880 

Trip-hammer 11    88 

Trompe i  87, 166 

Trowel li  446 

Trucka,  railway 11  819,  647 

Truing  machine  (grindstone) . . .  ii    72 

Trundle ii    10 

Trunk II  6U 

Trass,  bridge 1267 

Tube,  pneumatic  dispatch il  66] 

Tube-boiler 1206 

Tube-expander i  218 

Tub-wheel H  916 

Tuck-marker il  7&2 

Tumbler  lock il  293 

Tunneling  MiieMnts ii  884 

Turbine  wheels ii  916 

Turning.    See  Latqki. 

Turning,  power  required  for . . .  11  274 

Turning,  steel 11  287 

Turning  Cools it  2(M 

Turning  tools,  screw-cutting  . .  il  266 

Turning  tools,  slide-rest ii  268 

Turning  tools,  speeds  of. ii  278 

Turn-Uble 11  648 

Tuyere,  blast-ftiniace 1  $07 

Tuvere,  cupola-flimace 1  676 

Twill il  865 

Tvpe,  fbrms  of. il  886 

'ty pe-^etHng   and  -dithrilnU- 

ing  Machinery ii  8S5 

Type-WriUr 11  891 

Fodergronnd  telegn^h 11  8ft7 

Undershot  wheel 11  916 

Upsetting 1  819 

Vacuum-brake 1220 

Vacuum-gauge 1  137 

Vacuum-pan. 11  S40 

Vacuum-pump ■. . .  11  618 

Valve,  safety 1  178:11  810 

Valve,  slide U  776 

Valve,  throtUe li  812 

Valves,  canal-gate 1  807 

Valvw  and  Oitci* U  891 

Vane-governor li    67 

Vapor  electroplating I  684 

Vapor  points  and  volumes li  188 

Veiodmeter. 1  M6 


Velocity 1  510 

Vent 11  478 

Ventilation  of  millstones ii  419 

Ventilation  of  mines 11  488 

Vernier  calipers 1  298 

ViM, ii  894 

Volt 1  56T 

VoltalcpUe 1668 

Vulcanizing  gutta-percha 11    77 

Vulcanizing  India-rubber 11  149 

Wagon-Building II  897 

WaU-crane i  420 

Wall-pkte 1815-819 

Warming  by  steam   uid  hot 

water. 11  110 

Warming  by  stoves 11  822 

Warp. 11  861 

JWarp-beam U  852 

^Warper,  cotton 1409 

Warping  flax 1  815 

Warping  machine,  wool ii  948 

Warping  of  castings i  885 

Washer li  406 

Washer,  gas 1  917 

Washing  engine Ii  521 

Washing  machine,  wool 11  944 

Washing  machines 11  274 

Washing  silk 11  774 

WashiU  stone ii  476 

Washoe  process 11  405 

Watchwand  Oockn 11  906 

Water,  absorption  of  by  brick..  1  245 

Water,  flltratton  of 1  777 

Water,  heating  by  hot 11  110 

Water,  miners*  Inch  of. II  4% 

Water,  specific  gravity  of. 1  748 

Water,  volume  and  weight  of..  1  744 

Water-bellows 1    87 

Water-closets 1472 

Water-engine,  organ ii  504 

Water-gauges 1  194 

Water-mangle 1  290 

Wat€r-MeUrs 11  910 

Water-pressure  engines. 1  708 

Water-tube  boilers 1  198 

Water-wheel,  hurdy-gurdy 11  448 

WaUr-WhseU 11914 

Water-  Wheels,  Turbine 11  916 

Weaving. il  861 

Web-perfeotlng  press. 11  576 

Wedging. 1814 

Weft 11851 


Weighing  machine  and  dyca- 

mometer,  hydrostatic 1  688 

Weight i  518 

Welding 1828 

Welding  rails 11  689 

Well-Boring 11  925 

Wh<^el  and  axle 11  796 

Wheel-gear,  forms  of 11     8 

Wheels,  car 11  660 

Wheels,  carriage  and  wagon  ...  11  897 

Wheela,  locomoUve ii  818 

Wheels,  paddle 11  517 

Wheels,  wagon ii  897 

Wheels,  water II  914 

Whim 11428 

WhlsUe,  steam il  811 

Whitening  machine 11  2^6 

Wind,  pressure  and  velocity  of.  11  !i80 

Wind-cWt ii  506 

WindnUlig il  929 

Window-glass 11    89 

Windows 18^4 

Winnowing  machines 1    81 

Winze 11  481 

Wire,  Manv/acture  qf. 11  986 

Wire,pluno :....  11  586 

Wire,  telegmph 11  866 

Wire-forming  Madvinery ....  11  987 

Wire-gaugei 1  946 

Wir«  nails 11  472 

WireRope 11  940 

Wire-rope  crane 1  4i2 

Wire-rope  towage  on  canals 1  811 

Wire-screwing  machine,  shoe. .  11  761 

Wire-worker's  awl 1107 

Wood -boring  machines 1  493 

Wood-carving  tools 1881 

Wood-charring 1  842 

Wood -engraving t  721 

Wood-planers li  {58 

Wood-screws 11  7l8 

Wood-worker,  variety 11  468 

Woof li  851 

Wcolon  clcth  shearing  machine.  1  868 
Wool  hats,  manufacture  of. ... .  11  108 

Wool  Machinery ii  942 

Work 1514 

Wrench li  948 

Wringers ii  276 

Zinc,  electroplating  with 1  584 

ZIncallovs i    69 

Zoyder  Zee,  drainage  of i  467 
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